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PS 


Missionary Martyrs of the Pineteenth Century. 


By the Rev. A. R. Buckland, M.A., Morning Preacher at the Foundling Hospital. 
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1900 has 
one of the 
known in 
the history of modern 
the 


year 
een 
saddest 


Missions to 
Christian world. The 
events at Pekin and 
in many other widely 
separated parts of the 
Chinese Eimpire have 
in the tragic 
way the 
world that men = are 
still called) upon to 
Christ. As in the 


nonh- 


most 


reminded 


NCIDENT OF THE 


INDIAN MUTINY 


the happiness of a few British agencies to 
lose no servants by the violence of the 
heathen Mohammedan world. Indeed, 
on the whole, remembering the extreme 
peril arnidst which a very large number of 
have conducted their labours, 
one than might have 
recording the losses, I 
have placed the Societies in the order of 
their origin. The final list of martyrs is 
arranged alphabetically. It will be seen that 
no account is taken of those who fell in the 
Chinese sorrows which marked the summer 
of 1900. At the time of sending this article 
to press no complete and reliable list of 


or 


missionaries 
the list is a smaller 
been expected. In 


THE MARTYRDOM OF THE REV. J. MACKAY, 








those who had fallen could be compiled. 
The fate of many still hangs in doubt. The 
list is therefore only carried down to June, 


1900, 


The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts—the oldest of the 


Church of England Societies, if 
the Society for Promoting Christian 


we except 
Know- 


ledge, which has long ceased to have 
missionaries of its own—has a list of 


martyred agents sadly enlarged by the up- 
heaval in China. This Society is entitled, 


also, to number amongst its agents the 
Rev. Joseph Atkin, Mr. Edwin Nobbs, 


and Mr. Fisher Young, whose deaths in 


Melanesia are more fully described in connec- 


tion with the Melanesian Mission. But its 
first band of recruits for “the noble army 
of martyrs” was gathered in the Indian 
Wutiny. On May Ilth, 1857, the mutineers 
from Meerut raised the flag of revolt at 
Delhi. A few years before, the S.P.G. had 
devoted a part of the fund raised in com- 
memoration of its third Jubilee to establish- 


One of its founders was 
Hubbard. Before the 
of the mission had 


ing a mission there. 
Alfred Roots 
storm burst the progress 
excited keen opposition, and, when the out- 


the tev, 


break came, it was swept clean away. Mr. 
Hubbard was amongst those who fell on 
the premises of the Delhi Bank. Daniel 
Corrie Sandys, and Louis Koch, two cate- 
chists, fell on the same day. The Church 
Missionary Society, in~ addition ‘to its own 


losses at this time, may be said to have had 
its share in the sorrows of the S.P.G., for 
Mr. Hubbard was the brother of a C.M.S. 
missionary at Benares, and Mr. Sandys the 
son of a C.M.S. missionary at Calcutta. In 
the tragedy of Cawnpore the S.P.G. also had 


its share. There fell there, on or about 
June 27th in that fateful year, the Rev. 
W. H. Hayeock and the Rev. Henry Edwin 
Cockey. The mother of Mr. Hayceock 
perished with them. 

The agents of the S.P.G. in Africa have 
given one of their number to the list. The 


Rey. Joseph Willson was, on February 28th, 
Kaffirs whilst walking 
Port Pato on his 
the Society's losses 


1858, murdered by 
from East London to 
Sunday duty. In China 
began with the death of the Rev. Sidney M. 
who on the last day of 1899 was 
** Boxers.” Nearly six 
months after, on or about June 2nd, the Rev. 
Harry Vine Norman and the Rev. Charles 
Robinson were murdered under every circum 
Yung Ching. A 
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dene to death by 


stance of cruelty at 
of its amongst the 
Kuropeans so long the Pekin 
Residencies during July and August. 
The Baptist Missionary Society, 
standing the 


group 


missionaries was also 


besieged in 


notwith 


length of its service, and the 
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perilous places in which much of its work has 
those which, until the 
recent upheaval in China, had _— suffered 
least of all from violence. Apart from losses 
sustained there, its only English martyr, the 


been done, is one of 


Rev. J. Mackay, fell at Delhi during the 
Indian Mutiny. He was one of those who 
defended themselves for three or four days 
in the house of Colonel Skinner. At last 


the roof of the cellar to which they had been 
driven was and all who survived 
were slain. 

The martyr roll of the London Missionary 
Society is not—in the length of its 
service, the variety of its fields, and the perils 
which have attended much of its work—a 
long one. From this notice its first South 
Sea martyrs must be excluded, for they fell 
at Tongatabu in May, 17998 It was not until 
1839 that another martyr died in its service, 
and then also it was in the South Seas. On 
November 20th, in that year, John Williams, 
honoured agent of the 
landed at Erro- 
James Harris, 


dug up, 


view of 


an experienced and 
London Missionary Society, 
manga in the New Hebrides. 
a friend, who was on his way to England in 


the hope of being sent to the Marquesas, 
was with him. The two advanced a little 
way up the beach, but, marking the hostile 
appearance of the pbatives, turned and made 
for their boat. Before they could reach it 
they were struck down in the water. The 


bodies were eaten by their cannibal murderers. 
John A. Smith, who died in Demerara, on 
February 6th, 1824, is sometimes spoken of 
as “the Demerara martyr.” He died, no 
doubt, in obedience to conscience, but, as his 
imprisonment was the result of judicial pro- 
ceedings on the part of his own countrymen, 
he is excluded from this list. 


The striking way in which the Church 
Missionary Society has pushed into new 
countries, or (as in the case of the Punjab 
and the Indian frontier) taken up work in 


calamity, makes 
brief. Not 
one, China 


the face of predictions of 
the list of its 
fell till 1865, save that 
Africa account for them all. 
the list Maxwell 
grim missionary of the Punjab,” as he 
killed whilst (as Acting Chaplain to the 
Forces) succouring the wounded outside Kan- 
dahar:; and G. L. Pilkington, of Uganda, 
killed by the whilst 
interpreter with the force sent to subdue the 


martyrs seem one 


and, and 
I exclude from 
ws pil- 


was 


George Gordon, the 


Soudanese serving as 


revolt. Carl Sylvius Volkner, a German, 
taken into the service of the C.M.S., was, 
on March 2nd, 1865, muidered by Maori 
fanatics in the Hau-' au apostasy. Before 


Volkner they allowed him calmly 


he engaged in prayer, 


killing Mr. 
to prepare for death; 
then shook hands 
forgave them. On 


murderers 
13th, 1877, 


and with his 


and Dece inber 
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Lieutenant Shergold Smith, and Mr. T. O’Neill, 
members of the Society’s first expedition to 
Uganda, killed on the island of 
Ukerewé, Victoria Nyanza, in seeking to save 


were 


from the natives an Arab slave-trader who 
had sought their protection. On October 
29th, 1885, Bishop Hannington, who was 
journeying up to Uganda by a new route, 
and had been seized by the order of King 
Mwanga, was, after a short imprison- 
ment, murdered in cold blood. On 
August Ist, 1895, occurred one of the 
saddest episodes in the history of 
modern missions. A mob of Chinese 
came down early in the day on the 


two houses at Hwa-sang, near Ku- 
China, occupied by the C.M.S., 


They killed the 


cheng, 


and C.E.Z.M.S. agents. 


losses of the 
have been 
some of its 


Heavy as_ the 
Missionary Society from the 
deadly climate in fields, its 
servants have suffeyed, in comparison, little 
from violence. The list of its martyrs is, 
however, a varied one. Although the actual 
beginning of the Society’s work carries us 
back to the year 1786, it was not until 1825 
martyr in 


Wesleyan 


that one of its agents died as a 











“BEFORE THEY COULD REACH THE SOAT THEY WERE STRUCK DOWN IN THE WATER.” 


(The martyrdom of John Williams and James 


Rev. R. W. Stewart, Mrs. Stewart, two of 
their children, their nurse, four missionaries 
of the C.E.Z.M.S., and two lady missionaries 
of the C.M.S., Harriette E. Saunders and 
Elizabeth M. Saunders. Another of the 
Stewart children died of the injuries received 


that day; but one lady, left for dead, re- 
covered and returned to work again in the 
same district. The rising in Sierra Leone 


in 1898 resulted on March 25th in the _ bar- 
barous murder of the Rév. W. J. Humphrey, 
a young and most promising missionary. 


Harris.) 


the cause of Christ. In that year the Rev. 
William Threlfall endeavoured to enter 
Great Namaqualand, which was included in 
the Society’s Cape Town district. In 
company with two native helpers he fell a 
victim to the cupidity and cruelty of the 
Bushmen. In 1856 the Rev. James Stewart 
Thomas was also murdered by Kaffirs. The 
South Seas claimed the next member of the 


band, in the Rev. Thomas Baker, who was 
murdered at Fiji in 1867. Two years later 
the Rev. John Whiteley was murdered by 
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Maoris, in New Zealand, and in the same 
year (1869) the Rev. William Hill fell by the 
hand of a convict, with whom he was pray- 





“THE MISSIONARY SHOOK HANDS WITH HIS MURDERERS”" 


ing, in Australia. The Society has, like so 
many others, its China. Mr. 
William Argent, a lay evangelist, was mur- 
dered by a Chinese mob in June, 1891. 

The Church of Scotland Foreign Missions 
lost in the Indian Mutiny the Rev. Thomas 
Hunter, of Sialkote, who, with his wife and 
infant child, was killed in seeking to make 
a too long delayed escape from the rebels. 

The Free Church of Scotland Missions 
honour a little group) of. martyrs, the 
history of whom is in one particular prob- 
ably unique. To Erromanga, the place of 
ill-omen in the New Hebrides, there was 
sent in 1851 the Rev. G. N. Gordon, a native 
of Prince Edward Island, and one of the 
many colonial workers given to the mission 
field by home organisations. Five vears later, 
in May, 1861, he and his’ wife were 
treacherously slain by the natives. His 
brother, James D. Gordon, at once offered 
to fill the martyr’s place at Erromanga. He 
arrived there in 1864. A few years later, as 
he sat at 


hostage in 


work upon a translation of the 
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Acts of the Apostles, and read the account 
of Stephen’s death, he was felled by a blow 
from a tomahawk, and killed on the spot. 

In the history of foreign 
missions there is no more 
moving chapter than that 
which deals with the last 
days of the Allen 
Gardiner and his companions. 
Everyone remembers the out- 
line of the story—the landing 
in Tierra del Fuego in 1850, 
the oversights which hastened 
the tragic end, the long con- 
flict with exposure, disease, 
and hunger, the triumphant 
faith of the whole party, 
their death from starvation, 
and the discovery of their 
remains. Allen Gardiner 
himself, Dr. Richard Wil- 
liams, Maidment the cate- 
chist, Erwin the carpenter, 
and the three Cornish fisher- 
men who completed the band, 
were all martyrs in a very 
real sense. But they did not 
fall by violence, and must 
therefore, like Bishop Mac- 
kenzie and many others, be 
excluded from this list. 

But the South American 
Society, which 
preserves the traditional 
aims of Allen Gardiner, has 
had such martyrs amongst 
In October, 1859, 
party was de- 

spatched from Sydney to 
Woollya in Fuegia. They did not return 
at the expected time; another schooner was 
despatched in search of them; it returned 
with the news that the whole party save 
the cook had been slain. On Sunday, Novem- 
ber 6th, they had landed to join in common 
worship on shore. A rush was made upon 
them by the natives and all fell. Mr. 
Garland Phillips, catechist, Captain Fell, his 
mates, and four seamen, perished. 

The China Inland Mission had lost, until 
the recent uprising, only one agent by 
violence. Mr. W. 8S. Fleming—a native of 
Broughty Ferry, Shetland, but drawn into 
the mission field) from Australia—was mour- 
dered on November 4th, 1898, at Pang-hai in 
the province of Kwai-chau. 

The Melanesian Mission is an agency by 
no means so fully known as its aims and 
its work deserve. But it has added to the 
list of missionary martyrs one of 
its most familiar names. John Coleridge 
Melanesia, was one of 


heroic 


Missionary 


its agents. 


a mission 


modern 


Patteson, Bishop of 


the most brilliant and devoted Englishmen 
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oO have given themselves to the foreign 
mission field. The death of Bishop Patteson 
one of the most moving incidents in 
history of modern — missions. The 
cene was the island of Nukapu in the 
Santa Cruz group: the date September 
20th, 1871. The place was of ill-omen, 
it Patteson had often faced death, and 
the execution of his duty he did not 
snow fear. He put off from the mission 
hooner in a boat with the Rev. Joseph 
\tkin and three native helpers. He landed 
lone, walked up the beach with the natives, 
and was seen alive by his people no more. 


Later on a canoe paddled by towed 
mit a canoe bearing the body of the Bishop. 
it was reverently laid out; it five 
a palm knotted five times lay upon 
this the that 
slain of five 
had down 


women 


showed 
wounds ; 
the breast. By 
Patteson had 
Nukapu men. 


natives showed 
for the theft 
struck 


been 


been 


from behind, and the deed had been solemnly 
debated and arranged beforehand. 
The tragedy of Nukapu does not exhaust the 


fee 
The 


list of the Melanesian Society’s martyrs. 


Th 
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same group had before the death of Bishop 
Patteson seen a melancholy incident which 
cost’ the lives of two promising young 
members of the mission, and from which the 
Bishop himself narrowly escaped. Bishop 


had landed at Vera Cruz, and had 
his boat, when the natives began to 
Fisher Young 


Patteson 
regained 
their arrows at its crew. 
Nobbs were hit. Young was only 
Norfolk Islander, and a 
descendant of the Bounty mutineers. He had 
peculiarly endeared himself to the Bishop, who 
him through all the terrible agonies 
of tetanus. “Tell my father,” he said towards 
the last, “‘I was in the path of duty. He 
will be so glad. Poor Santa Cruz people!” 
And after a period of 


shoot 
and Edwin 


about seventeen, a 


nursed 


unconsciousness, he 


roused himself to say: ‘*They never stop 
singing there, do they, sir?” Edwin Nobbs 
was also a Norfolk Islander, a son of the 


clergyman there, and his expected successor. 
A strong, handsome fellow, ‘‘the pride of 
Norfolk Island,” he held out against the 
tetanus longer than his companion, but died 
in great agony on September 5th, 1864. 





FISHER YOUNG 


AND EDWARD NOBBS 


WERE HIT. 





The - 


Century's Roll of ee 


(To June, 1900.) 


ARGENT, William, Lay Evangelist, Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary Society. Murdered 
by a Chinese mob, June Sth, 1891. 


ATKIN, the Rev. Joseph, Melanesian Mission. 
Died on September 27th of a wound re- 
ceived at Nukapu, South Seas, on 
September 20th, 1871. 


ATLAY, the Rev. George William, Universities’ 
Mission to Central Africa. Murdered 
by a marauding tribe in Portuguese 
Nyasstland, August 26th, 1895. 


BAKER, the Rev. Thomas, Wesleyan Method- 
ist Missionary Society. Murdered by 
natives in Fiji, July 21st, 1867. 


BROOKS, the Rev. Sidney M. W., S.P.G. Mur- 
dered by “ Boxers” at Ping-yui, China, 
December 3lst, 1899. 


COCKEY, the Rev. Henry Edwin, S.P.G. Mur- 
dered by mutineers at Cawnpore, on or 
about June 27th, 1857. 


FELL, Captain, of the South American 
Missionary Society’s schooner Allen 
Gardiner. Murdered by natives at 
Woolya, Tierra del Fuego, November 
6th, 1859. 


FLEMING, William Small, China Inland Mis- 
sion. Murdered by Chinese at Pang-hai, 
Kwei-chau, November 4th, 1898. 

GORDON, the Rev. George N., Free Church of 
Scotland Missions. Murdered by natives 











at Erromanga, South Seas, May 20th, 
1861. 


GORDON, Helen C., his wife, who fell with 
him. 


GORDON, the Rev. James D., Free Church of 
Scotland Missions. Murdered by natives 
at Erromanga, 1872. 


GORDON, Miss Mary Ann Christina, Church 
of England Zenana Missionary Society. 
Murdered by Chinese at Hwa-sang, 
August Ist, 1895. 


HARRIS, James, London Missionary Society. 
Murdered by natives at Erromanga, 
South Seas, November 20th, 1839. 


HANNINGTON, Bishop James, Church Mission- 
ary Society. Murdered in East Equa- 
torial Africa, October 29th, 1885. 


HARLEY, Benjamin, Lay Agent of the Uni- 
versities’ Mission to Central Africa. 
Murdered by slave-dealers, Usambara 
country, East Africa, February 15th, 
1364. 


HAYCOCK, the Rev. W. H., S.P.G. Murdered 
by mutineers at Cawnpore, on or about 
June 27th, 1857. 


HILL, the Rev. William, Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society. Murdered by a con- 
vict in Australia, 1869. 

HUNTER, the Rev. Thomas, Missionary of the 


Church of Scotland. Murdered — by 
mutineers at Sialkote, July 9th, 1857. 
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HUNTER, Mrs., his wife, who fell with him. 


HUBBARD, the Rev. Alfred Roots, S.P.G. 
Murdered by mutineers at Delhi, May 
llth, 1857. 

HUMPHREY, the Rev. W. J., Church Mission 
ary Society. Murdered by natives at 
Sierra Leone, March 25th, 1898. 

JOHNSON, William, Friends’ Foreign Mission 
\ssociation. Murdered by natives at 
\rivonimamo, Madagascar, November 
22nd, 1895. 

JOHNSON, Lucy &., his wife, who fell with 
him. 

KOCH, Louis, S.P.G., Catechist. Murdered 
by mutineers at Delhi, May 11th, 1857. 


MACKAY, the Rev. J., Baptist Missionary 
Society. Murdered by mutineers at 
Delhi, about May 11th. 1858. 


MARSHALL, Miss Elsie, Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society. Murdered 


by Chinese at Hwa-sang, August Ist, 


1895. 


NEWCOMBE, Miss Hessie, Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society. Murdered by 
Chinese at Hwa-sang, August Ist, 1895. 


NOBBS, Edwin, Melanesian Mission. Died on 
August 5th, 1864, of wound inflicted at 
Santa Cruz. 

NORMAN, the Rev. Harry Vine, S.P.G. Mur 
dered by “ Boxers” at Yung Ching, 
China, June, 1900. 

O'NEILL, Thomas, Church Missionary Society. 
Murdered by natives on the island of 
Ukerewé, December 13th, 1877. 

PATTESON, J. C., Bishop of Melanesia. Mur- 
dered at Nukapu, South Seas, September 
20th, 1871. 


PHILLIPS, Garland, Catechist, South Ameri 
can Missionary Society. Murdered by 


natives at Woollya, Tierra del Fuego, 
November 6th, 1859. 


SANDYS, Daniel Corrie, S.P.G. Catechist. 
Murdered by mutineers at Delhi, May 
Ith, 1857. 


SMITH, Lieutenant Shergold, R.N., Church 
Missionary Society. Murdered by natives 
on the island of Ukerewé, December 
13th, 1877. 


SMITH, the Rev. T. Howard, London Mis 
sionary Society. Murdered by Chinese 
in Pekin, July, 1900, 


STEWART, Miss Florence Lucy, Church of 
England Zenana Missionary Society. 
Murdered by Chinese at Hwa - sang, 
August Ist, 1895. 


THRELFALL, the Rev. William, Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary Society. Mur- 
dered by Bushmen in Namaqualand, 
South Africa, 1825, 


THOMAS, the Rev. James Stewart, Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary Society. Mur- 
dered by Pondos in South Africa, 1856. 


VOLKNER, the Rev. Carl Sylvius, Church Mis- 
sionary Society. Murdered by Maoris, 
March 2nd, 1865. 


WHITELY, the Rev. John, Wesleyan Method- 
ist Missionary Society. Murdered by 
Maoris in New Zealand, 13869. 


WILLIAMS, the Rev. John, London Mission 
ary Society. Murdered by natives at 
Erromanga, South Seas, November 20th, 
1839. 


WILLSON, the Rev. Joseph, S.P.G., of Post 
Retief, Cape Colony. Murdered by 
Kaffirs, February 28th, 1858. 


YOUNG, Fisher, Melanesian Mission. Died 
on August 15th, 1864, of wound inflicted 
at Santa Cruz. 























By John K. Leys, Author of 
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BURNT NOTE. 


es LONG, narrow room, 






formed by throw- 
(+ ing two ordinary 
rooms into one, 
rather low in the 
ceiling, and with- 
out a carpet. 
Down the middle 
of the room ran 


a long deal table, 
plentifully stained 


with ink, and at 
f rn the table sat a 
| is double row of 
x pale-faced, silent 





girls. Each one had a hymn- 
hook propped on a Bible open 


(. before her, and each was en- 
a gaged, or was supposed to be 
engaged, in the task of learn- 


ing a hymn, for it was Sunday 
afternoon. 

At the head of the table, sitting in 
wooden arm-chair, which her slight form but 
half-filled, sat Ellen Murray, the junior Eng- 
lish governess, The hand which she had 
raised to her forehead to shield her eyes 
from the glare of the two gas-jets overhead 
was very white and transparent. Her face 
had the appearance. One would have 
said that might have been pretty if 
had been thin. She had a 


a 


same 
she 
not 


she SO 


THE FURNACE 
GOLD. | 


~ 
BOs 


‘“*The Lindsays,’’ ‘‘ The Black Terror,’’ 
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Etc. 


“dragged” and careworn air. But she had 
fine, dark eyes, soft as a deer’s, and a gentle, 
sensitive mouth, and a quantity of glossy 
dark hair; and these things were enough to 
make it pleasant to look at her. 

But just then the junior governess was very 
tired, so tired that she was keeping rather a 
perfunctory watch over the children, and was 
wilfuily shutting her to sundry little 
whisperings that reached her from time to 
time. She had had a fatiguing week, and 
Sunday had not been for her exactly a day 
of rest. Miss Griffith, the estimable lady at 
the head of the establishment, had a very 
strict regard to Sunday observance (too often 
neglected nowadays), and made it a rule 
that one of the governesses must be with the 
children the whole to prevent 
talking or laughing, or amusement of any 
kind. Ellen had been on duty all day, but 
she would be free when the tea-bell rang, and 


ears 


day, sO as 


she was just making up her mind that she 
would give out that she had a headache— 
she had one, though not a_ very serious 


one—and make that the excuse for spending 
the rest of the day in bed, when a _ loud, 
jangling bell was heard, and with one accord 
the girls sprang to their feet. 


“Silence, girls. Don’t let me hear any 
whispering in the passages. Put away your 
hymnbooks and Bibles, and come back to 
your places before you begin to leave the 
room.” 

When the order had been obeyed, and 


the girls 


had returned to their places, Miss 
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Murray went herself to the door, and, hold- 
ing it open, watched the girls file out before 
her two by two. That was always the 
custom at Apsley House. No unseemly 
running or chattering was allowed, particu- 
larly on a Sunday. 

The dining-room was exactly similar to the 
classroom on the floor below, except that the 
long table was covered with a white cloth, 
upon which at regular intervals plates of 
bread and butter (the former tolerably thick, 
the latter woefully thin) were stationed, 
like a chain of sentries. At the upper end 
of the table, behind an immense copper urn, 
sat a tall, bony personage, with little grey 
corkscrew ringlets severely pinned to the 
side of her head. This was Miss Griffith. 
The other governesses sat to the right and 
left of her, and when the girls were seated— 
not before—Miss Murray took her place 
next to them. 

Grace was said, and immediately two 
parlour-maids armed with trays began to 
carry the cups of tea, which were standing 
in rows before Miss Griffith, round to the 
girls for whom they were destined, All was 
done in perfect silence. There was no 
absolute rule to this effect, but the girls 
knew that Miss Griffith would be better 
pleased if little or nothing was said. As 
for the governesses, they did not want to 
talk. So in almost unbroken silence the 
meal went on. 

The second cup—two were always given 
out, neither more nor less—was yet in pro- 
gress, when the upper housemaid, bearing a 
letter on a small salver, came into the room, 
and passed her mistress’s chair, ostentatiously 
holding the salver so that everyone might 
see what it was she was carrying. As the 
girl no doubt expected, Miss Griffith detained 
her by a gesture. 

“What have you got there, Sarah?” 

*A note, ma’am, as was left at the airy 
door. For Miss Murray.” 

*A note! For Miss Murray! Left at the 
area door—on Sunday evening! This is 
very strange. Would you kindly step this 
Way a moment, Miss Murray?” 

Ellen, her thin cheeks flushing painfully, 
got up and went to the head of the table. 

* You have been here long enough to 
know that this is quite against all rules, 
Miss Murray,” began the principal severely. 
But, at the risk of getting into trouble, 
Ellen Murray spoke up for herself. 

“1 didn’t send the note, Miss Griffith. I 
know nothing about it,” she said, her cheeks 
conscious all the time that the 
thirty odd girls behind her were keenly en- 
joying the scene. 

* Of course you did not send it,” said the 
principal with a frown. ‘But can you say 


burning, 
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that you know nothing about it? 
know the handwriting ?” 

Ellen was thankful that she could say with 
truth that she did not. But she could form 
a very good guess as to the name of her 
correspondent, and she trembled for the next 
question. The idea of declining to be cross- 
examined about her private correspondence 
never entered into her head. It was such a 
short time since she had been a pupil in the 
school, and subject to its discipline, that the 
thought of rebelling against the head mis- 
tress never occurred to her. But Miss 
Griffith asked no more questions. Perhaps 
she remembered that, with so many little 
ears listening, it might be indiscreet to do so. 
And a new thought had suggested itself to 
her. 

“Since it is against our rule to receive or 
read letters on a Sunday,” said Miss Griffith 
in a milder tone, ‘“‘and since this person is 
unknown to you, and the note cannot be 
an important one, don’t you think, Miss 
Murray, that it would be better to treat it 
with the contempt that such a note deserves ? 
Pray do not allow me to influence you un- 
duly. You are entitled to take the note and 
read it at your leisure. But I do not think 
that a lady ought to have anything to do 
with persons who cause notes to be delivered 
at area doors, and I think it would be more 
consistent with your own good feeling, and 
set a better example, to put the letter in 
the fire without reading it. If you agree 
with me . 

‘Certainly, Miss Griffith,” said the junior 
governess; and, taking the peccant missive 
from the salver, she stepped quickly to the 
fireplace, and tossed it into the heart of the 
fire. 

“IT think you have done very rightly, Miss 
Murray,” said the principal, with a smile of 
approval, as Ellen passed her on her way 
back to her chair. But although she looked 
straight before her, and tried to appear in- 
different, it was not without a pang that 
Ellen committed to the flames what she 
verily believed was her first love-letter. 

After tea Nellie was her own mistress for 
the rest of the evening. She went up to the 
little room at the top of the house which she 
shared with one of the older girls, and stood, 
in the dark, staring out of the small window 
that looked out upon the leads. She did not 
want to ery, but the tears would come. 
They rolled slowly down her thin cheeks, 
till she put up her hand and impatiently 
brushed them away. 

It was not that she minded the destruction 
of her letter. But her life was very, very 
dreary. She was an orphan, and had no 
near relatives. She believed that she had 
cousins, but she had lost sight of them, and, 
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as they took no notice of her, they were to 
her as though they had never been. She 
was alon in the world, and she had neve. 
known another home than Apsley House. 
Sh could) vemember when _— she was the 
youngest of all the pupils, and now she had 
been junior English teacher for two years. 
Her holidays were always spent at school, 
There was nowhere else for her to go. 
Society, in the ordinary sense of the word, 


was unknown to her. All the little pleasures 
of home, which make up so much of the life 
of happy children, were strangers to her. She 


had never had a sister to share her innocent 
secrets, nor a brother to tease and be bullied 
by. 

Her world was one of ceaseless work; 
there was no room in it for trifling. Every- 
thing, from the first waking moment to the 
time when the candle was blown out at 
night, was regulated by the sound of a 
bell. Nellie was too good a girl to rebel 


against her lot; but in a dim way she was 
conscious that her life was but a dreary one, 
and that 
as much 


qualities of 


under such a system she had about 
developing whatever 
mind God had given 


chance of 
heart and 


her as a pear-tree nailed to a wall has of 
growing in a natural way. 
When Nellie brushed away her tears she 


turned her mind to the question of how she 
was to spend her evening. Should she carry 
out her half-formed resolution of going to 
hed? No. She decided that, if she did that, 
Miss Griffith would think that she was sulk- 
ing over the loss of her letter; and though 
she felt very strongly that the school- 
mistress had no business to act as she had 
done, she was too proud to allow it to be 
thought that she was brooding over her 
wrongs. There was nothing for it but to go 
to church. 


CHAPTER II. 
\ WORD OF CONSOLATION. 


T was, then, from rather mixed motives 
that Nellie went to a church that Sunday 
evening. And she chose to go, not to the 
large, well-attended church where Miss 


Griffith and the girls went, but to a small, 
old-fashioned church about a mile off. One 
of Nellie’s reasons for going to St. Luke’s 


was that the walk would do her’ good, 
another that for an hour or two she would 
be free of the rest of the establishment, and 


that she 
was but poorly 
comfort- 


the third—I blush to say it—was 
knew that, as the church 
attended, she would be 


able seat and plenty of room in the pew. 


sure of a 


The congregation was scantier than usual 
that night, Nellie thought, and she was 
= etna os 3 


clergy- 
seemed 


rather sorry, for there was a strange 
man in the reading-desk. The choir 
to be half-asleep, too, and the gas jets dimly 
lit up the and the 
stretches of half-empty pews. 

But neither the thin, quavering 
the boys, nor the general sense of 
that was in the air, could affect the 
tional character of the prayers and psalms. 
Nellie rose from her knees soothed and 
forted, and the hymn before the sermon was 
an old favourite of ‘Lead, kindly 
Light, amid the encircling gloom, Lead Thou 


great root overhead 
voices of 
emptiness 


devo- 
com- 
hers 


me on.” 

The preacher 
hair was streaked with grey, though he did 
not look old—opened his little pocket Testa- 
ment, and gave out the text—‘tOn him, 
therefore, they laid the cross, that he might 


a tall, thin man, whose black 


bear it after Jesus.” 

He began by picturing the sad 
that wound its way out of the city gate and 
took the Way of Sorrows, and the suffering 
under the 

went on 
share the 
bear the 


procession 


staggering 
weight of His cross. And then he 
to say that every Christian may 
privilege of help to 
cross. 

* Everything 
cross,” he said —* pain, bereavement, loss of 
fortune, cruel disappointments. And _ not 
these things only, but other troubles, which, 
though they are indeed smaller than these 
great crosses, are often hard, and very hard, 
unjust reproaches, labour that 
with approval and no 
adequate reward, 
energy, and worse than any other, perhaps, 
that monotony and dreariness of life which 
is the lot of so many at the present day.” 

At this point the preacher paused, and, 
leaning over the edge of the pulpit, seemed 
to be searching the church for someone to 


figure of the Saviour, 


Simon, and 


that makes us suffer is a 


to bear 


seems to meet scant 


loss of friends, loss of 


whom he might address what he had next 
to say. Nellie was watching him breath- 
lessly. She fancied that his gaze rested 


Doubtless that was merely a fancy. 

“If anyone here is suffering,” he said, in 
a lower tone, **I trust he will not think it 
mere common form on my part to say what 
I am about to say. It is true that no 
sympathy can make us feel what our fellow- 
creatures may be enduring. But, neverthe- 
less, a man lying on a bed of sickness likes 
to hear expressions of sympathy. They do 
not take away his pain, but they help him 
to bear it. In the way, What I[ am 
cannot remove your trouble, 
hope it will help 


upon her. 


same 
going to say 
whatever it may be, but I 
you to bear it. 

** And the first thing I would say is that, 
if it be humanly possible, you should suffer, 


not only with patience, but cheerfully. For, 
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think a moment. What man who was 
having his cross carried by another would 
his helper grumbling continually 
loveth a cheerful giver; 
ind that suffering quite as 
much as to almsgiving. And, believe me, 
till you try you would not think how much 
the mere effort to bear the trial cheerfully 
helps to lighten the load. 

‘*And, besides, the trial will be taken away 
one day. When that day comes, whether it 
be days or years hence, how different it will 
be with you if your conscience can tell you 
that you have borne the cross patiently and 
cheerfully! People talk about lost oppor- 
tunities. My brothers and _ sisters, I don’t 
think people waste any opportunities so 
sadly as opportunities for suffering. Virtues 
under the rain of 
they can 


like to hear 
his ear? God 
applies to 


grow strong in the soul 
well-borne distress and pain as 
never do in the sunshine of prosperity.” 

The preacher said much more. He spoke of 
the unspeakable honour it is for a creature 
able to give glory to his Creator, and 
reminded his hearers that it was chiefly in 
this that the Son of God _ glorified His 
Father when He was on the earth. “In 
this way,’ 
prove our love and our gratitude to God 
And remember that 
rewards 


to be 


he said, *“*we may do more to 
than in any other way. 
the Almighty, when He 
largely. Not the smallest pang, or sigh, or tear, 
or regret, meekly borne for Him, will miss its 
reward. Of that reward we know but little. 
‘Our knowledge of that life is smali. The eye 
of faith is dim.” But we can say with cer- 
tainty that His rewards will be like Himself 
more delightful, than we 
For pain we shall have in- 
vigorating pleasure; for weariness, rest; for 
worries and distractions, settled peace; for 
contumely, honour and the friendship of saints 
and angels; for narrowness and dryness, the 
wealth of beauty that is in the universe. 
Ah! the loveliness of earth and sky is poor 
and cold compared with the beauty of the 
celestial City ; and the happiest life on earth 
is dull and tame and unsatisfying, compared 
with the life to which, please God, we draw 


rewards, 


—more gloricus, 


can even imagine. 


nearer every day.” 


happiness Nellie’s 
passed through the cold and 
gleaming streets. It was raining heavily, but 
she scarcely knew it. The tones of the 
were still echoing in her ears. It 
learned a great 
more 


A strange possessed 


heart as she 


preachet 
seemed to her that she had 
secret—one hid from the world, and 


precious than anything the world had _ to 
show. 
Not far from Apsley House a tall young 


man wearing his coat collar turned up over 
his ears—for he had no umbrella—met her, 


and stopped short at her approach. Nellie 
stopped, too, and cried in a tone of surprise: 

“Is it you, Mr. Challoner ?” 

“Yes, I have been waiting about for you 
ever since six o'clock.” 

“Oh, I am so sorry! 
wet!” 

* It doesn’t matter a bit, now that I have 
seen you. I thought you couldn't have got 
my note.” 

‘I did get it, but—I wasn’t allowed to read 
it.” 

“But that is intolerable! You are no 
longer a child. IL will tell Miss Griffith my 
opinion of her conduct to-morrow morning !” 

‘For my sake, please don’t!” cried the girl 
earnestly. 

The young man grunted out something that 
unwilling consent, and 
minutes in 


Why, you are quite 


was intended for an 
the two walked on for a few 
silence. 

Arthur Challoner was taking the mathe- 
matical and arithmetic classes at Apsley House 
during the illness of the regular mathematical 
master. He had fallen passionately in love 
with Ellen Murray, and had once or twice en- 
joyed the felicity of a short walk with her 
when he happened to meet her out of doors. 
But as yet there had been no talk of love 
between them. 

* What | said in my note was that I hoped 
you wouldn't mind meeting me in the street 
once in a way on Sanday evening. Of course, 
it is not what I like to ask you to do, but 
it is the only chance we have of seeing one 
another. If I had a mother living % 

He stopped suddenly, and Nellie said very 
gently that she feared it would not be right 
for her to make appointments for Sunday 
evenings. The young man’s lips curled con- 
temptuously as the phrase passed her lips; 
but when his eye fell on her, and he saw 
the signs of real feeling in her face, the 
sneer passed away, and a sad look took its 
place. Without thinking seriously what she 
was saying, she added, ‘*Sometimes I go to 
St. Luke’s. [ was there to-night——” 

‘Thank you; I never go to church,” said 
the young man coldly, and the girl shrank 
Somehow from that 
colder, the rain 
said till 





from him unconsciously. 
moment the wind seemed 
more persistent. Little more avas 
Apsley House was reached. 

* Do take my umbrella,” said Nellie, when 
they had come close to the door. Challoner 
laughed at the idea of his carrying a girl's 
umbrella over his head, but the next moment 
he checked his laughter and took the um- 
brella,” saying that he would bring it back 
in the morning. Nellie, looking after him 
from the shelter of the doorway, could not 
help noticing that he waited at the corner 
in the rain till she closed the door behind 











her. And he seemed to have forgotten what 
umbrellas were made for. He was not using 
hers, though he had taken it with gratitude, 
under his arm, soaking 


but was holding it 


wet as 1t Was, 


CHAPTER III. 


AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 


(i schoolroom door suddenly opened, 


and Miss Murray’s noisy class became 
still in a moment. Miss Griffith her- 

self appeared in the doorway. 

‘A visitor has called for you, 
Murray,” she said, with lofty politeness. 
Ellen jumped up and turned hot all over. 
It was the first time since she came _ to 
Apsley House that such a thing had happened 


Miss 


to her. 

**But—I cannot go down now.” And_= she 
threw a bewildered look at the pile of exercise 
hooks on her table. 

**You had better go down. I will take your 
class myself.” 

So Ellen went down, 
than she had ever done 
shabby her grey school dress had become. 

At the 
Who could this 
even know whether the stranger was a man 
or a woman. And then she noticed that 
one of her fingers had a great blot of ink 
on it. But it could not be helped. She 
opened the door softly and went in. 

An odd-looking, elderly man came forward 
to meet her. He was scarcely taller than 
Ellen herself, perhaps not quite so tall. His 
head was bald but for a_ little 
bristly grey hair sticking up on either side 
over his ears. His were very 
bushy, and his keen looked out 


feeling more keenly 
before how very 


drawing-room door she paused. 
visitor be? She did not 


hedge of 


eyebrows 


blue eyes 


from under them in a way that made Ellen 


feel as if she were quite a little girl again. 
And he had a trick of sticking his left hand 
under his coat tails and dangling his eye- 
glass before him with his right hand, which 
a quaint, old-fashioned air. His 
what men used to wear fifty 


gave him 
dress was just 
years ago. 
“Well, Miss Murray, 
he said in a queer, high-pitched 
voice. ‘Last time I saw you, you screamed 
in my face, and tried to strike ine, I believe.” 
Nellie had been blushing before out of pure 
nervousness ; blushed than 
ever, but she managed to say with a laugh: 
**T hope I have learnt better manners now. 
But won't you sit down?” 
‘You know who I am, 
asked sharply. 
‘*No,” said 
give me youl 


you are quite grown 


up, I see,” 


now she more 


don’t you?” he 


Ellen. 


name.” 


* Miss Griffith forgot to 
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know it.” 
“My 
Your mother’s 


“She didn't forget she didn’t 
And the old man chuckled to himself. 
name is Risk—Jeremiah Risk. 
name was Elvin, was it not?” 

“Fon” 

“Well, [To was her cousin, so IT am your 
cousin too, you understand ” 

“Oh!” said Ellen, not 
to say. 

“That is rather a 
not? But | have another surprise in 
You have another cousin, Peter Elvin; he is 
an old man—getting on in years, at any 
rate—and he has no children. His wife is 
would you like to go and 


knowing what else 
surprise for you, is it 


store. 


not strong; and 
live with them ?” 

*Me!” cried Nellie, 
chair. 

“Yes; why not? I think it a very good 
plan. I proposed it You would be 
very comfortable—only the two old folks to 
look after; and they would be the better for 
someone who would be a daughter to them. 
Now what do you say?” 

Mr. Risk placed his left arm on his knee, 
and, bending forward with his head on one 
side, swung his eye-glasses round so rapidly 
that Nellie was afraid they would fly off 
and get broken. She could not help thinking 
of — this, very 
much more serious to think about. She felt 
a little bewildered. Apsley House had not 
been much of a home to her, but it was all 
the home she had ever known. To leave it 
was to break from her moorings, and set 
sail on an unknown sea, where there might 
be sunken rocks and many perils. 

**Miss Griffith has been very kind to me,” 
she said hesitatingly ; ‘I should not like to do 
anything without consulting her.” 

* Oh! certainly,” 
springing to his feet as if he had been shot 
forward by a powerful concealed spring in 
the chair. * Good very good girl! 
Hope you will come, though. Just drop me 
a line when you have made up your mind. 
My address? Chiswick; that’s all. Every- 
body knows me at Chiswick—Jeremiah Risk, 
Chiswick, ‘ad 

And before Ellen could 
surprise he had shaken her by the hand, and 


starting back in her 


myself. 





though she had something 


cried the old gentleman, 


girl, 


Good-day 
recover from her 
marched out of the room. 


woman, and, in 
unjust. She was 
patience and 
upon” made her 
reconcile it with 


Miss Griffith was a good 
spite of her hardness, not 
Ellen, 
readiness to be ‘put 
valuable ; but she could not 
her conscience to stand in the girls way. So 
Ellen wrote to her new friend and told him 
that she was ready to become an inmate of 
Mr. Elvin’s Miss Griffith 
could find a governess to take her place. 


sorry to lose whose 


house as soon as 
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No doubt it was silly of Ellen to feel as 
she did, but as the day fixed for her to leave 
became more sad and tear- 
ful. She felt as if she loved not only the 
hard-featured Miss Griffith, and the 
Miss Fotheringham, the head governess, and 
the lumpish Friulein Boecker who taught 
German and Swiss French, and all the girls, 
but also the schoolrooms, and the dormi- 
tories, and even the view of the backyard, 


drew near she 


cross 


besides; and when it was all 
Griffith took her into her own 
quietly kissed her. 

“You have been a gol girl here,” she 
said, ‘‘and we are all scrry to part with 
you. I would give you a present of greater 
money value were it not that I understand 
that your new relations are wealthy people. 
Doubtless they will provide for you, but wear 
this sometimes as a keepsake from me,” and 


over Miss 
room and 





“Well, Miss Murray, you are quite grown up, I see.” 


with its solitary weeping willow in the 
middle. She went about with red eyes, say- 
ing very little, and receiving all the kind 
things which were said to her as if she were 
unworthy of them. 

The truth was that it now that 
they were losing her that the teachers and 
Apsley House began to understand 


was only 


pupils at 


what a blank she would leave behind. 
On the day of her departure there was 
much hugging and kissing, with tears 


she pressed a_ small, old-fashioned pear! 
brooch into Ellen’s unwilling hand. 

“TIT need not give you any good advice, 
Ellen. If the day of trouble should come, 
you know Who has said ‘Call upon Me in 
the day of trouble: I will deliver thee’; and 
if there should ever come a time when 
you need a friend, do-not forget your old 
home.” 

This was quite a revelation to Nellie. She 
felt that she had never known her employer, 
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oy done her justice, before. Her tears pre 


vented her saying what she felt, but Miss 
Griffith seemed to understand. 
* There now, my dear, you must not keep 


the cab waiting any longer.” And, patting 
her shoulder in a manner hitherto unknown 
at Apsley House, she gently pushed her out 
of the room. 


CHAPTER IV. 


NEW 


y HE drive was a long one, but Nellie 
felt as if she were dreaming all the 


SURROUNDINGS. 


way. At length the line of houses 
began to be broken’ by 
detached dwellings took the 
place of the mean streets through which 
she had passed. Suddenly the cab left the 
highway and turned in at a gate which was 
standing wide open. The carriage drive led 
in a fine sweep up to the door of a hand- 


garden 


walls; large 


some three-storied house with a stone portico. 
Still in a dream, Nellie got out of the cab and 
stood at the top of the steps, superintending 
the removal of the box by the cabman. 

It was quite two minutes before the door 
Was opened, and then a _ tall, stiff man- 
appeared and, without speaking a 
word, led Miss Murray to the back of the 
house and showed her into a large, pleasant 
room with French windows looking upon an 
old-fashioned garden. Here the master and 
mistress of the house were seated, one on 
either side of the fireplace. A screen stood 
between them and the window to keep 
off the draughts. Mr. Elvin had at his 
elbow a table covered with little bottles; Mrs. 
Elvin also had at her elbow a table covered 
with little Mr Elvin made a motion 
as if he would rise up to receive his adopted 
daughter, but he had no real intention of 
comfortable as he 


servant 


bottles. 


doing so; he was too 
was. 

*So you are our Risk tells 
me,” he said in a melancholy, wailing tone, 
as if he were chanting a dirge. “It is 
strange that we should not have heard of 
you before; but in this great city people are 
apt to lose sight of each other.’ His voice 
ran up the seale, and ended on a high note. 
**T hope you will be comfortable here; and 
if you do your duty, 
happy, you know.” 

All this time Mr. Elvin had been holding 
Nellie’s hand in such a position that if she 
tried to look at Mrs. Elvin she had to look 
over her shoulder; but now she drew her 
hand gently away, and turned to speak to 
the lady of the house. 

“How much did you pay the cabman, my 
dear?” asked Mrs. Elvin with an anxious air. 


cousin, Mr. 


you are sure to be 
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‘I think it was four shillings,’ said Nellie, 
smiling. 

“Well, that is disgraceful!” said Mrs. 
Elvin, holding up her hands. ‘*He promised 
that he would do the job for three-and- 
sixpence, but never to be 
relied on!” 

*T do not think it was very much, aunt, 
for the distance, and I had a box, you know. 
By the way, may [ call you aunt?” 

“The box was to be included,” said Mrs. 
Elvin firmly. “I shall speak to him about it 
the next time he comes to chapel.” 

“If you make a practice of that, my dear, 

expect 
often,” said her husband, in a 


these men are 


you cannot some people to come 
there very 
melancholy tone. 

* Yes, | should like you to call me aunt,” 
said the old lady, harking back to what the 
girl had said. 

Here a servant came into the room, and 
announced that lunch Miss 
Murray in the dining-room. 

“Are you not coming too?” asked Nellie, 
looking from her uncle to her aunt. 

“Oh dear, no; we are quite invalids, you 
know. The cook will send us up a little 
snack later on; and after you have had your 


was laid for 


lunch, perhaps you will come and read to us 
a little.” 

The dining-room was a_ large, 
apartinent, but very gloomy. The furniture 
was.dark with age; so was the paint. The 
blinds were half-way down, although it was 
a gloomy winter day, and the spark of fire 
in the grate left the room as cold as a vault; 
there was a heavy smell about the apartment 
which made one think of a church that had 
not been aired from Monday to Saturday. 

In spite of this, Nellie made a capital lunch, 
probably the best she had ever made in her 
life. The dishes were temptingly cooked, 
and, of course, the fare was abundant as well 


handsome 


as good, 

When she had finished, she went 
to the bedroom which had been shown her, 
and in less than an hour came back to the 
morning-voom, where her uncle and aunt were 


upstairs 


seated. 

On her way in she passed a butler’s tray 
with the remains of the “little snack” which 
the invalids had partaken of. To her amaze- 
ment she beheld the remains of a couple of 
fowls, with one or two vegetables, and two 
tumblers which had evidently contained stout. 

However, Nellie felt that it was no_ busi- 
ness of hers. She went into the room and 
found the invalid couple engaged in a little 
friendly altercation, which was dropped when 


the girl made her appearance. She placed her- 


self on a chair equi-distant from them both, 
and took up the book which had been shown 
dreadfully dull, 


full of 


to her. It seemed 
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plentifully interlarded with 
apparently, 


, 


itlandig¢h 


paragraphs 


names, and nothing, 


the shape of an anecdote or a morsel of 
nversation to brighten it. However, Nellie 
id often had more tiresome tasks; so taking 
» the book, and leaning well back in her 


ir, she began to read. But the subject had 


no interest whatever for her, and very soon 
the joint influence of the long drive, the 
itv meal, the hot room, and the silence 
made itself felt. She fell sound asleep, and 
voke with a guilty start an hour later, to 
find her uncle and aunt slumbering peacefully 
either side of the fireplace. 
Ellen Murray did not find life at) More- 
cambe Lodge much more varied or interest- 


TgewEs 
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than it had been at Apsley House, but it 


is infinitely more comfortable. Instead of 

swarm of children and hobbledehoy § girls 
who needed constant looking after, she had 

ily to consider two homely old people, who 
ere satisfied with a very moderate amount 

ittention, There were no piles of exercises 

correct at night, no dreary walks round 
mipty square no long hours of exhausting 
aching: and the girl had been so used to 
neliness that she did not find it intolerably 
ull. 

Mi. Elvin kept a landau, and one very fat 
iuriage horse and on fine days the old 

ipole used to drive solemnly to a bridge 
bout three miles off and back again. Some- 
Lines fon i treat, Nellie was allowed to 

company them. 

One day was exactly like another, except 
Sunday. Me. Elvin was a Methodist —-that is 
to say, he had been one—but it was a good 
many yea since he @ad been at chapel. 
i wife went to chapel sometimes, but not 
very ofter Nellie accompanied her aunt on 

ese Occasions when she was alone, she 

rally went to church, as she had been 
ustomed do In the afternoons she 
ld go i the big, empty dining-room, 
1 re book from one of the = tall 
hogany bookcase that lined the walls. 
One ¢ the s was filled with works of 
theolog | nd religious nature, promi 
t amo hich was a set of The Methodist 
lagazine hirty volumes, handsomely bound 
half-call Nellie would get out one of 
e volu Which, besides sermons, was 
we to co ! inecdotes, accounts of mis- 
lary enterprise, and short papers suitable 
Sunday reading. In the other bookease 
he found great number of "= Chambers 

Useful and Entertaining Tracts.” which helped 
to while aw many a long evening during 
the week 

Sometinn he would play a= game of 
lraughts with her unele, or help her aunt to 
overhaul ti household linen. Chess was not 
know! it Morecambe Lodge, so that there 
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Was not much going on in the way of amuse- 


ment, but Nellie never thought of this as a 
hardship. What she chiefly lacked was a 
companion of her own age; but as Mr. and 
Mrs. Elvin went nowhere, and few people 


visited them, it did not seem likely that this 
want would be readily supplied. 


CHAPTER V. 


4 CLOUD OF COUSINS, 


NE Saturday afternoon, when Nellie 
went into the morning room as usual 
after lunch, she was surprised to find 


a tall, good-looking young man seated 


close to her uncle. He was talking very 
loudly, being under the impression, appar- 
ently, that Mr. Elvin was deaf; and Nellie 
could see that the old gentleman did not 
like it. A fine pineapple which the gentle 


man had just brought lay on the table. 


“This is my nephew, Mr. Richard Elvin, 
Miss Murray,” said Mr. Elvin. Mr. Richard 
Elvin stuck his eyeglass in his eye, and 
having surveyed Nellie in silence for a second 
or two, and being apparently satisfied with 
her appearance, rose and extended his hand. 
Nellie was quite unconscious that he was an 
over-dressed voung Philistine, with an over- 
whelming amount of “side”; to her he was 
a very fine gentleman indeed. She had never 
seen a man so well dressed and possessed of 
such fine meoimners in all her life. When he 
sat down «again, he crossed his legs with 
great deliberation, folded his hands upon his 
knee, and continued his discussion with Mr. 
Elvin. An absolutely new hat with beautiful 
White satin lining stood on a table at his 
side. His talk was of judges and cases, and 
Nellie rightly drew the inference that he was 
a barrister. She glanced at her aunt, and 
came to the conclusion that she was slightly 
afraid of Mr. Richard Elvin. He belonged to 
a sphere beyond hers, and she evidently re- 
garded him with awe. and something like 
reverence 

“Seen anvthing of the Osgoods, lately ¥° 


he asked, fixing the old gentleman with his 
Mr. his ln in a 
rhiabne yr, 

little 
here 


eveglass. Elvin shook ad 
melancholy 


* Very 


attraction 


Ther 


invalids 


very seldom, s no 


them. Two old 


to 


fo 
people 


like us cannot have young 


expect 


coming about us.’ 


“Oh! and 


Very 


y ’ 


to 
Only 


COLIC, uncle. glad COTM 
vou. Always know. 


| could do something to cheer you up a bit.’ 


see was, wish 


After a little more talk he took out his 
watch, glanced at it, and started with affected 
astonishment 

“How late it is getting!” he cried. a 
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must be off at once, or I shall miss my 
engagement important engagement, too. 
Good-bye, uncle. Good-bye, aunt. Glad to 
see you both looking so well.” He shook 
hands with them, nodded to Ellen, and was 
gone. 


The door had scarcely closed behind him 
admit two bouncing 
the height of the 


opened to 
dressed in 


when it 
young ladies, 
fashion. 

**My dear uncle, how are you?” 
running forward and taking Mr. 


cried one, 
Elvin by 


both hands. She bestowed a little peck of a 
kiss on his left cheek, then another on_ his 
right. She treated Mrs. Elvin in exactly 


the same manner, and her sister followed her 
example. 

The two girls, flamboyant as birds of para- 
dise, sat one on either side of the room and 
kept up a brisk cannonade of small talk. It 
was with difficulty that Mrs. Elvin succeeded 
in introducing Ellen. When the introduction 


was performed, neither of them thought it 
worth while to rise and shake hands with 
her as Richard Elvin had done. ‘They nodded 


to her in a_ half-friendly, half-patronising 


way, and kept their seats. 


‘Been here long?” said the one sitting 
next her. 

*Only about three weeks.” 

**Going to stay?” 

Ellen glanced at her aunt for help under 
this cross-examination. But Mrs. Elvin was 


busy poking the fire. 


**T believe so,” said Ellen quietly. 


*Oh!” said Miss Osgood, and glanced at 
her sister. 

“TD vou bike?” = inquired Miss Gladys 
Osgood, 

‘LT beg your pardon,” said Ellen. Gladys 


repeated the question in a louder tone. 

* Bicycle, she Everybody calls_ it 
bike, though,” put in 
**No, [ never learned,” said Ellen humbly. 
“Why don't You It’s 
awfully jolly. I not my 


means. 
her sister. 


ought to. 
live without 


you ¥ 
could 


bike. Could you, Evelyn? What a pity that 
you are too old to learn, uncle,” she went on, 
turning to Mr. Elvin, who smiled in a way 
that was not altogether pleasant. ‘Set you 
up like anything. 

“Sav, aunt, broke in the elder sister, 
‘was that Richard Elvin we saw as we 
came up?’ 

"What a bounder that fellow is!” broke 
in the other sister before Mrs. Elvin could 
reply. 

*He makes me tired,” said Evelyn with a 
sigh, turning round to stare at Ellen Murray. 

* How is your mother. my dear?” put in 
Mrs. Elvin, during the lull. 

*She’s very fit, thanks.” 

After ten minutes of this stimulating 


conversation, Evelyn looked at the watch 
buckled on her wrist. 

*Time’s up, Gladys,” she said, rising to her 
feet. ‘*Ta-ta, uncle! Hope you will be more 
lively the next time I see you.” 

They both shook hands with the two old 
people, nodded to Ellen, and pranced out of 
the room. 

Mr. Elvin, who had not, so far as Ellen 
had heard, addressed one word to his young 
relatives during the visit, looked across at 
his wife. She gave a little sigh, smoothed her 
apron and looked out of the window. 


“Poor things!” she said. ‘It’s a_ pity 
they have never had anyone to take them 
in hand.” 

“I'd pity the man or woman who tried 
it,” said her husband, with an emphasis that 
was very unusual with him. 

The very next day a letter came from 
Warwick offering a visit from two second 
cousins, Miss Annabel and Miss Marjorie 
Sprott. 

*Could we not send them to a _ boarding- 


groaned 
the letter 


house and pay the bill for them?” 
Mr. Elvin when his wife read out 
at breakfast. 

“T am afraid that would hardly do, Peter,” 
she replied; and the invitation was duly for- 
warded. 

Happily, the Misses Sprott were of a quieter 
temperament than the Miss 
May was musical, Miss Annabel was mildly 


Misses Osgood. 


scientific. They accompanied each other to 
concerts and lectures, each one being bored 
alternately. Ellen tried to like them, but 
after a hard struggle she gave it up. They 


airs of superiority which were very 


endeavoured to ingratiate them- 


affected 
trying, and 
selves with Mr. Elvin, humouring and flatter- 
ing him in every possible way. It was easier 
to live with them than it would have 
to live with Evelyn Gladys Osgood. 
But it was impossible to respect them. They 
stayed for three weeks. and after fishing in 


been 


vain for an invitation to prolong their visit 
took their departure. 

There 
Ellen found, who fluttered at 
the wealthy. childless old 
hardly necessary to describe them. 

Mr. Risk came 
he took little 
at least, as talking to her 
Once he stopped in the hall to speak to her. 


relatives, 
intervals round 
but it is 


were one or two other 


but 
far, 


to the house sometimes, 


very notice of Ellen—-so 


Was concerned, 


‘Getting along all right, eh? Not sorry 
you came, eh? That’s right. Be a good girl. 
By the way, does that fellow Richard Elvin 
come here very often?” 

Ellen looked this way and that, scarcely 


knowing how to answer. ‘ Not very often,” 


she said at last. 


* First favourite, though, is he not?” he 
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He pointed out all the best paintings to her. 
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said with a grin. “Mr. Richard Elvin knows 
how to look after Number One.” He glanced 
sharply at her; but if he expected to see 
that the girl resented his free speech he was 
inistaken. She only felt in a vague way 
that it was hardly proper for her to discuss 
Mr. Elvin’s relations with Mr. Risk, and she 
made her escape as soon as possible. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A CHANCE MEETING. 


LL this time Ellen had seen and heard 
nothing of Arthur Challoner. She 
yt had not seen him, except in the 


schoolroom, since the night when he 
had vainly waited for her two hours in the 
rain. She had been careful to leave her new 
address with Miss Griffith, chiefly because she 
thought it possible that he might call on her 
or write to her, but he had done neither. 
She that 
silence had 
address. When he summoned up 
ask Miss Griffith for it, that lady drew her- 
self up very stiffly, and assumed an air of 
surprise. She disliked the man, and 
suspected him to have been the writer of the 


the reason of his 
learned her 


could not 
was that he 


guess 
never 


courage to 


young 


Sunday letter: so, instead of telling him 
where Ellen was to be found, she said in 
an iey tone, and with a smile that Challoner 
thought was particularly disagreeable, *‘* Miss 
Murray has found some rich relations, and 
has gone to live with them. I have her 


address, but, if you will excuse me, I scarcely 
think iberty to introduce her old 
acquaintances to her new 


she is at 
home.” 
Challoner, who was as full of pride as an 


egg is of meat, could not bear the idea 
of being suspected of running after a_ girl 
because she had _ rich relations and had 
been raised to a sphere in society above 
his own, so he interrupted her with ‘Oh, 
it’s of no consequence, thank you,” and 
began to speak of something else. He did 


make no effort to see 
soon he persuaded himself 


intend to 
again; but 


not really 
Nellie 


that if he were to call on her he would 
be treated with contempt by the = grand 
folks she was now living with-perhaps she 
would feel ashamed of him. So he stayed 
away, and Nellie thought he had forgotten 
her. 

Still, she thought of him sometimes. What 
girl ever forgets the man who first’ looks 
at her with eyes of admiration? And in 
one way at least Nellie had no cause to be 
ashamed of her silent lover. He was a fine, 


manly young fellow, with a sallow, careworn 
face, but good features. and a look of 
resolution in his dark To be 


fierce eyes. 


sure, Nellie knew very little about him. 
He had told her that he was the son of a 
Baptist minister, and that he came from 
the North Country, and that was nearly all 
she knew—except, of course, that he was 
poor, and had his own way to make in 
the world. Yes, she knew one other thing 

she had learned it that last night she had 
seen him—that he never went to church. 
Nellie interpreted this to mean that he had 


given up religion entirely. The manner of his 


saying it had made that plain to her. And 
she knew that, if that was the case, she 
couid not allow him to obtain possession of 


her heart. And yet—and yet—she could not 
forget him. 

The long mild winter passed away at 
last. Spring came, and blossomed into 
summer. The two Misses Sprott came up to 
“do” the Academy, and Mr. Elvin insisted 
that Nellie should accompany them. He put 
it, that is to say, in such a way that they 
could not refuse to ask her; but they had 
no hesitation in showing her that she was 
an encumbrance. They got a catalogue, and 
shared it with each other, while poor 


Nellie, left entirely to herself, wandered 
disconsolately about the crowded rooms. 
Suddenly she caught breath with a 
little start. Not three yards away, a little 
on her right, Arthur Challoner stood leaning 


her 


on the brass rail, intently gazing at one of 
the pictures on the wall. Nellie felt herself 
turn hot all over. Should she bow to him, if 


their eyes met, in spite of his neglect of 
her? That question was easily answered. 
There could be no harm in bowing to him. 
But suppose he were to turn in another 
direction, should she do anything to make 
him see her? No. She thought she could 
not do that. He was still gazing at the 
canvas before him, and a. strange, wistful 
look was in his face.  Half-unconsciously, 
Nellie stole behind him, and looked at the 
picture over his shoulder. It was a land- 
scape—a Scotch hillside, with a gleam of 


water in the distance. In the foreground 
there was a pool, with a few rushes. That 
The sunset light, warm and golden, 
fell on bracken and_ peat heather, on 
distant peak and bare moorland. The spirit 
of solitude haunted the scene. It looked a 
place ‘*where no one comes, or hath 
since the making of the world.” 


was all. 
and 


comme 


Nellie could not see her friend’s face now. 
He was still standing in front of her, still 
drinking in the beauty of that far off scene 


brought near by a few coloured pigments. 

He wheeled round suddenly, and they found 
themselves face to face. 

A great light seemed to kindle all at once 
and he held out a 

Then, as his lips 


in his big brown eves, 


bony, ink-stained hand. 
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were about to form a commonplace grect- 
ing, he seemed to lose suddenly the power 
of utterance. He did not say, **This is an 
“Who would have 
thought of meeting you here?” or, “It am so 
glad to see you,” He only looked at her as 
he had been looking at the beauty of the 
hills a second or two before, as if he were 
drinking in through his eyes living water 
for his thirsty soul. The joy in his face was 
so great and so plainly written that the girl 
could not help blushing, but her heart beat 


unexpected pleasure,” or, 


with a strange new pleasure. 

asked Challoner eagerly. 
“Yes, That is, I came with two _ ladies, 

but they have left me.” 

All right. Let me take you round. I’ve 
been here so often that I know the _ best 
pictures by heart.” 

Nellie looked surprised, and he went on to 


Are you alone?” 


say 

‘I’ve cut teaching. I saw it would lead 
to nothing, and, besides, it was an awful 
grind.” 

* And now?” R 

“Oh! I’m a journalist—not a leader-writer, 
you know, but just an ordinary working 
journalist And you—how do you like your 
grand new relations? I would have called to 
see you, if IT had dared, but you knew that, 
of course.” 

*No, [ didn’t know it. How shoulc I? 
And my relations are not grand at all—only 
plain, kindly people.” 

And you are happy with them, IT know. 
You look ever so much happier than you did 
at Miss Griffith’s.” 

“Yes, I think I am happier than [I was 
then. It seems a long time since I left the 


ba | hool.” 

They passed through the rooms, Challonet 
every now and then seizing her hand (with- 
out knowing in the least what he was doing) 


to lead her to some picture that he par. 
ticularly admired. He pointed out all the 
best paintings to her, and told her who the 
people were whose portraits hung around 
them, when they were persons of any im- 
He could tell her something about 
the artists, too; for there is always a quan- 


portance, 


tity of light gossip floating about concern- 
ing people who have attained any standing 
in the world of art. 

Nellie enjoyed herself to the full, and told 
her companion so frankly as she gave him 
her hand at parting. 

“And | have never enjoyed an hour half 
so much in all my life, and it is very doubt- 
ful if | ever shall again,” he answered her; 
and so they parted. 

Neither of them knew in how widely dif- 
ferent surroundings they were to meet 
again. 

In the evening, after the girls got home, 
Nellie overheard a few words of what Miss 
Evelyn Sprott was saying to Mrs. Elvin, who 
happened to be a little deaf. 

“Secarcely saw anything of her the whole 
time—such a common man—looked to me 
like a blacksmith out for a holiday—didn’t 
offer to introduce him--very glad, | assure 
you 

The girl had been at first too much sur- 
prised to be capable of moving. Now, as 
she slipped quietly out of earshot, the hot 
tears sprang to her eyes, and her little fists 
involuntarily clenched themselves. ‘*Oh! how 
can people be so false,” she said to herself, 
*so wicked, so cruel? What have I done to 
her that she should hate me?” She could 
think of nothing that she had done. It 
never occurred to her that, if an angel from 
Paradise had come to live as an adopted 
daughter at Morecambe Lodge, Miss Sprott 


would have hated that angel. 
[END OF CHAPTER VL] 











The Life and Work 
of the Redeemer. 


CHRIST, THE TEACHER. 


By the Right Rev. W. Boyd-Carpenter, D.D., D.C.L., 


PART THE FIRST. 

is more and more 
realised that Jesus 
Christ is the supreme 
spiritual teacher of 
men. To the bulk of 
Christian people He is 
more than a teacher. 
The hymns which are 
perhaps the most in- 
timate expressions of 
show a 











consciousness 


Christian 


the 


spiritual relationship with Him which 
is far more than the relationship of 
disciple and master. He is ‘the joy 
of loving hearts.” He is ‘‘the lover of 
the soul.” He is ‘the Rock of Ages,” 
Who is the eternal shelter of the soul. 
He is, to use the apostle’s_ phrase, 
their “life.” Sundered from Him, the 


vital force of their being would vanish, 
Without Him they could do nothing. 
The witness of Christian carries 
us far beyond the thought of Christ 
the teacher; we enter into the Holy of 


song 


Holies; we see what deep. spiritual 
meaning there was in Christ’s words, 
“If a man love Me, he will keep My 
sayings: and My Father will love him, 
and We will come unto him, and make 
Our abode with him.” 


But this very saying of Christ exhibits 
the important link which the teaching 
of Christ supplies between the less and 


the more intimate relationship with 
Himself. The sayings of Christ must be 


heard with love and kept with fidelity, 


and in this way the deeper fellowship 
is established. Certainly, therefore, the 
wide recognition of Christ as the true 


and best teacher of humanity is a happy 
and hopeful sign, and may be _ the 
prelude of better things. In another 
way also it is a_ helpful recognition 
of truth. The search into the teaching 
of Christ may take us to simpler 
and truer conceptions of Christianity. 
It is true that there been a 
thoughtless tendency to 


back 


has 


decry dogma 


Lord Bishop of Ripon. 


in the supposed interest of religion, and 
to speak as though religion were like 
a boneless body, destitute of any salient 
principles ; but it is also true that, in the 
desire to maintain orthodox doctrine, a 
spirit of dogmatism has entered into the 
heart of the Church, and an ossification 
of religious ideas has taken place. Infer- 
ences, more or less remote, have been 
treated as holding equal rank with recog- 
nised Christian doctrines; the original 
and simple elements of Christianity have 
been obseured, and elaborate systems of 


inferential theology have been forced 
upon churches. Under these cirecum- 
stances any return to orig..ial records 
is to be welcomed. 

We shall most readily escape the 
theories of man’s device by going back 


to Christ, sitting at His feet and hearing 
His words. It is true that His character 
is even more to us than His words— 
what He is, attracts even more than 
what He says—but, nevertheless, His 
very words are manifestations of Him- 
self, and His teaching is a perpetual self- 
revealing. 


A little reflection will show us that 
this must be the case. ‘* Everything,” 
said Emerson, “is physiognomical of a 
man.” We may know what a man is 


by the way he walks, and we may dis- 
cover the man through his speech. Wise 
men, so spake the sage, judge of men as 
doctors do of their patients, by examin- 
ing their tongues. In our Lord's estim- 
ation, the words showed the man. “By 
thy words thou shalt be justified, and 
by thy words thou shalt be condemned.” 

In proportion as a man is simple and 
true, his words reflect himself; and with 
Jesus Christ His are obviously 
the sincere utterance of His very nature. 
There is no artificiality: no pretence 
finds place in His teaching. His cloud- 
less character shines in all His speech. 
He considers His hearers and their needs, 
and adjusts His utterances to their condi- 
tion and capacity, but the words which 


words 
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He speaks are in perfect harmony with 
His thought. 
the hearer with a naturalness and inev- 
itableness which make themselves felt, 
and which carry the conviction that 
they are the genuine outflow of a spir- 
itual consciousness which is as_ sincere 
as it is elevated. 

Thus the words of Christ become the 
sources of His self-manifestation:; they 
teach, but they do more—they reveal. 
His character gives a vital influence to 
His words ; the words are spirit and they 
are life. Men drawn to Him feel the 
force of His sayings. If, feeling their 
force, they make them also influential in 
conduct, the sense of a Divine fellowship 
is realised in the soul. ‘* We,” says our 
Lord, *“‘ will come unto him, and make 
Our abode with him.” 

As we contemplate, therefore, the 
strong contemporary wish to under- 
stand and enter into the teaching of 
Christ, we can realise that this means 
a getting nearer to Christ. It is the 
brushing away of the tithe and mint, 
and anise, and cummin, and it is a 
seeking for the weightier matters of 
Christ’s law: it is getting away from 
the extensive elaborations of human 
argumentative systems of theology, and 
it is an endeavour to approach nearer 
to the simplicity which is in Christ. 

We need not fear that any essential 
truth will be lost. Every truth is only 
vital in Him. All, whether men or truths, 
live unto Him. The more His words are 
studied with simplicity of heart, the 
better will He be understood ; the better 
He is understood, the more clearly will 
His glory be made manifest. To know 
His teaching is a step towards knowing 
Him; to know Him as a teacher will 
lead to the knowledge of Him as indis- 
pensable to the full and final develop- 
ment of the life and character of man. 


THE TWO GREAT QUALITIES OF THE 
TEACHER. 

The teaching of Christ showed the 
two indispensable elements of all effec- 
tive teaching, intense persuasion of 
righteousness and an invincible tender- 
ness. 

In illustration of His passion for 
right we have only to recall the almost 
passionate denunciation of the moral 
turpitude of the Seribes and Pharisees. 
Their sham religiousness, their disregard 


They fall upon the ears of 
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of elementary morality, their cowardly 
evasiveness of obvious duty, their re- 
morseless oppressions, called forth His 
sternest condemnation. The men who left 
father and mother unsupported, on che 
plea of religious duty (Matt. xv. 5 and 6); 
who devoured widows’ houses, yet kept 
up the pretence of prayer to the God 
of mercy; who hated the witness of 
righteousness in their own day, while 
they paid posthumous’ honour to the 
prophets of their fathers’ days, are de- 
scribed and denounced in language that 
has become proverbial. His whole soul 
responds to the appeal of righteousness, 
and with the spirit of unrighteousness 
He can hold no truce. 

That He _ possesses the quality of 
tenderness is equally clear. His words 
of welcome to the fallen thrill the 
hearts of men to-day. They are per- 
suaded that no fall separates them from 
His boundless love. They recognise 
that the crowning sin against Him is 
the distrust of His love. When He 
had said, ‘“‘Come unto Me, all that 
are weary and heavy laden,” when He 
had spoken the words of absolution, 
“Thy sins be forgiven thee: go in 
peace,” the world learned enough of the 
depth and tenderness of His love’ to 
understand the pathos and awfulness 
of the cry, *‘ Ye will not come to Me that 
ye might have life.” Indeed, His teach- 
ing is alive with the most passionate 
yearning over the wandering children of 
God. The foolish sheep, the lost coin, 
the prodigal son, show us how He could 
enter into the sad and varied conditions 
of human frailty, and how He looked 
forward undespairingly to the recovery 


of the lost. He who was the most 
strongly possessed of the enthusiasm 
of righteousness was the most tender 


in His sympathy with the fallen. The 
deepest love and the sternest rectitude 
met in Him. 

In the possession of these two 
qualities He possessed two powers in- 
dispensable for effective teaching. For 
the two forces of the spirit of man 
which must be wakened, if his manhood 
is to fulfil itself, are the moral sense 
and the power of the affections. 

‘**I must have the conscience and the 
heart.” says the religious teacher, ** or all 
my teaching is vain. I wish to draw 
man’s reason with me, but, as I am no 
mere philosopher, the winning of his 
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reason is not enough for me. I must 
have conviction as well as comprehen- 
sion; and without the conscience and the 


heart this is impossible. Both of these ] 


must have: for moral conviction without 
heart-conviction may breed remorse, and 
heart-conviction without moral con- 
viction brings sentimental regrets with- 
out ethical adhesion. I seek therefore 
the heart and the conscience, for | must 
bring man into harmony with the 


righteous order, for only in so doing can 
he realise the loving purpose of God.” 
So would every true teacher of 
religious nature speak. Such twin powers 
must every effective prophet possess. In 
a measure far above the ordinary teacher 
our Lor¢ 
held them with the force of true nature, 
He held them without 
or effort. He showed these qualities be- 


mans 


possessed these powers; for He 


self-consciousness 


cause righteousness and love were of His 
very being. 

But it is not of the qualities of our 
Lord as a teacher that I wish to write. 
[ have touched on these two qualities 
because of their indispensable character, 
but I wish rather to speak of the 


principles which our Lord was constantly 
enforcing. 

These surface; but 
when parts of His 
teaching side by side we become aware 
that in different ways He is teaching a 
few settled and = constantly recurring 
principles. It is of some of these I wish 
to speak. I cannot in a short paper deal 
exhaustively with them; nay, the 


not lie on the 
various 


do 


we place 


more 


I study His words the more I am struck 
by their inexhaustible wealth of mean- 
ing, the width of their application, the 


depth of their significance. But if I am 
right in thinking that there are certain 
principles which constantly recur in His 


then well assured 
that those principles are worth our under- 
standing, meditating on, and living by. 


teaching we may be 


CHRIST TAUGHT DEFINITE 

The first question which may be started 
as we enter upon the study of Christ's 
teaching is this: Is Jesus Christ the true 
exponent of any coherent spiritual 
tem, or is the teaching only fragmentary, 
suggestive, stimulating ? 

We are inclined to take Christ’s sayings 
as isolated — weighing each several ut- 
but seldom bringing each single 
utterance alongside of other utterances. 


PRINCIPLES. 


SVs- 


terance, 








The pious habit of treating the Bible as 
a compendium of texts has been fruitful 
of great harm; for it has created a habit 
of thought which needless 
any more systematic study of His words, 
and any seeking for principles to which 
He But nothing is 
more evident to thoughtful readers than 
that Jesus Christ brings forward spiritual 
principles which be constantly 
uppermost in His mind. Moreover, there 
are sayings of His which, when we re- 


aside as 


sets 
gives 


expression. 


seem to 


fleet upon them, resolve themselves into 
some principle, at first sight not quite 
apparent, but which underlies some 
other and well-known utterance of our 
Lord. 

To give an example of this, let us 
recall the saying: “He that receiveth 


a prophet in the name of a_ prophet 


shall receive a prophet’s reward: he 
that receiveth a righteous man_ shall 
receive a righteous man’s reward: and 


he that giveth a cup of cold water only 
in the name of a disciple shall in no 
wise lose his reward.” We can feel at 
once that this saying finds a picturesque 
and extended statement in the parable 
Which closes the twenty-fifth chapter of 
St. Matthew. There also the spirit which 
is ready and prompt in ministration is 
declared to be a spirit which leads to 


actions of unknown value and far-reach- 


ing influence. Where the true = sym- 
pathy of disposition exists, there deeds 
are done which have an eternal signifi- 
cance and an abiding influence. *‘ Ye 
have done it unto Me,” says Christ, 
though the kindness has been done to 


the lonely, the hungry, the naked, or the 
oppressed. Thus a principle 
finds expression in these two well-known 


COMMON 


passages, 


But now let us put alongside of 
these another passage: “If thine eye 
be single, thy whole body shall be full 


of light.” Parallel to this, of course, is the 
beatitude, ** Blessed are the pure in heart: 
for they shall see God.” But have these 
passages any relationship with those two 
previous ones? Is there any resemblance 
or common factor the state- 
ment, “He that receiveth a prophet in 
the name of a prophet shall receive a 
prophet’s reward.” and this other, “If 
thine eye be single, thy whole body 
shail be full of light” ? 

A little thought will show how closely 
the two by a 


between 


are connected 


passages 
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principle. This principle may 
the law of spiritual con- 
ditions. The perceptive power in man 
depends upon his’ moral integrity. 
There must be this integrity. Our Lord 


common 
be stated as 


does not say spiritual perfection, im- 
munity from sin or frailty, but there 
must be singleness of purpose; there 
must be no _  double-heartedness: the 


heart must be one in purpose or desire; 
it must possess integrity of aim. if the 
light is to visit it. For pureness of 
heart is not, I think, to be taken as 
equivalent to perfection or stainlessness 


of life, but to singleness of aim. Doubt- 
less, as the heart becomes purified, like 
a mirror from which every flaw dis- 


appears, it reflects more and more of the 
light of God: but the initial condition 
requisite for the first entrance of light, 
the first glimpse of the vision of God, 
is the honest and good heart; the eye 
that is single. 

Now turn again to the declaration 
about the receiving of the _ prophet. 
The man who _ perceives the prophet 
characte and welcomes it shows 


himself to be possessed of a power 
which can enter into a prophet’s 
reward. The reward of the righteous 
man is for the person who_ perceives 
and rejoices in the righteousness of the 
righteous man. The man who shares 
the disposition of the prophet and 
righteous man receives the inheritance 
which falls to these men. The sharing 
of their ethical spirit constitutes the 
capacity of sharing their joy. In other 
words, kindred rewards wait on kindred 


ethical conditions. The perceptive power 
depends upon moral simplicity or in- 
tegrity. Spiritual things are spiritually 
discerned. 

Beside these we may 
pregnant utterance of 
recorded in the fourth 


place another 
our Lord, as 
Gospel. In 


John xvii. 24 we have this prayer: 
‘Father, I will that those whom Thou 
hast given Me may be with Me where 


[I am, that they may perceive My glory.” 
As we read this we must recall the 
opposite experiences of our Lord’s con- 
temporaries. There were some who saw 


no beauty that they should desire Him. 
There stood among them One Whom 
they knew not. On the other hand, 
there were some who beheld His glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of 


the Father. The difference between the 


power of seeing and not seeing Christ's 
glory depended upon the moral state of 
those Who beheld Him. How could men 
whose minds were set upon wealth or 
worldly pomp appreciate the spiritual 
splendour of Christ? How could those 
who were covetous understand the glory 
of Him Who was meek and lowly in 
heart, self-forgetful, and devoted in 
love? Even the disciples took time to 
understand the difference between an 
carthly and an ethical triumph, between 
a worldly and spiritual glory.; by degrees 
the power of true perception came to 
them. As they moved nearer to Christ 
in heart and spirit, they saw more 
clearly the glory that excelleth;: as they 
viewed life from the same standpoint as 
Christ, they perceived the true 
quality of His glory: when they were 
with Him where He was, seeing tl ings 
as He saw them, they were able to 
estimate and truly to see His glory. 

Thus the prayer of John xvii. embodies 
the same principle that, to see things in 
their true light, we must be partakers 
of the true spirit. Trustworthy percep- 
tiveness depends upon ethical conditions. 
As we are, we Thus the law of 
spiritual conditions is a recurring one in 
Christ’s teaching. Hence we may see how 
necessary it is not to treat Christ’s teach- 
ing as though it were incoherent, frag- 
mentary, merely designed to stimulate 
thought, and not to supply principles. 
It does stimulate thought, but it does so 
by presenting to us ideas and images, 
teaching and instruction, suited to the 
hearers and to the moment, which con- 
vey, if we give our thought to them, 
abiding spiritual principles capable of 
wide-reaching and indefinite variety of 
application. 


Jesus 


see. 


CHRIST'S TEACHING ABOUT GOD. 


Sometimes it has been asked, ** What is 
the one characteristic of Christ's teaching ? 
Can we lay hold upon thought, 
and say of it, *This is the one funda- 
mental idea which filled His teaching’ ?” 
When this question has been asked, it 
is worthy of notice that, even by those 
who believe that Christ’s teaching can 
be resolved into one overmastering and 


one 


all-embracing conception, very — dif- 
ferent answers concerning this all-pre- 
vailing idea have been given. Some have 
said that the fundamental idea is the 
Kingdom of God; others have found it 
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in the conception of Righteousness; 
others in the idea of Happiness or 
Blessedness; others again, naturally 
enough, in the Fatherhood of God. 

Now these diverse replies are enough to 
show us how difficult it is to lay hold of 
any one characteristic of Christ’s teach- 
ing, and say of it that it is the one 
inspiring and formative idea of all that 
He taught. 

The real truth is, that 
better for us to 


when Christ 


teaches, it is listen 


to Him than to try and apply our 
little systematising methods to His 


teaching. We can of course, play inge- 
niously with some one notion, and draw 
a great many aspects of Christ’s teaching 
under its cover: but, while great teachers 
are fond of recurring to. great prin- 
ciples, they are seldom found to fall 
into the vicious love of systems which 
is the sure mark of the lesser and more 
limited teacher. 

The recognition of the simple prin- 
ciple that truth, if there be eternity 
in it, must transcend human capacity, 
ought to protect men from these mis- 
taken attempts to reduce it to system. 
Like the great ocean, truth can reveal 
itself to us; it can beat upon = our 
shores: it can show to us the re- 
currence of its tides; it can serve us 
with fidelity : but it is full of surprises: 
it can wake into novel and magnificent 
forms; it can break into glorious and 
soul-overwhelming music: and it always 
presents to us its wide-spreading bosom 
which heaves beneath the over-arching 
blue, and passes far beyond the horizon 
of our sight. 

It is a mistake to try and reduce 
truth to a comprehensible system: it 
would cease to be Divine truth to us 
if we could succeed in doing so. Never- 
there is one thing which we 
* What con- 
present 


theless, 
can do. We can ask, 
ception of God did our Lord 
to men?” and we can allow that the 
reply to this question will constitute 
one of the governing ideas of Christ's 
teaching. For the whole of our thought 
must necessarily be coloured by our 
ideas respecting God. Just as the sea 
from the sky, and the 


so are 


takes its hue 
sky is governed by the sunshine; 
the complexions of our thoughts concern- 
ing ourselves, our lives and our fellow- 
men, determined by the conception 
which we form of God. 


When God was thought of as mere 
Power, the ethical spiritual 
laws was lost sight of. It was from 
this cause that the magnificence of 
Calvinism was marred by its lack of 
moral proportion. When God is thought 
of as mere Wisdom, we are too often 
landed in a theology of adroit and 
immoral contrivances. We need not 
multiply examples. The thought of 
God is the colouring thought of human 
minds. Hence it is important to under- 
stand the idea of God _ presented by 
Christ; and it may be frankly admitted 
that this idea must exercise a modifying 
and controlling influence on the whole 
range of Christ’s teaching. It is unques- 
tionably in His case, as in the case of 
all other teachers, a governing, not a 
subordinate idea. What, then, is Christ's 
teaching respecting God ? 

in His teaching the two qualities 
which we noticed distinguished our 
Lord as a teacher are given emphasis. 
The God of the Universe is a righteous 
God. The persuasion of righteousness 
Which possessed Christ was related to 
His convictions concerning God.  Right- 
eousness was indispensable to the order 
of life, because God was righteous, 
Righteousness is so precious a_ thing 
that it is worth while encountering any 
peril rather than forsake it: the posses- 
sion of it is the possession of heaven. 
* Blessed are they that have been perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake: for theirs 
is the Kingdom of Heaven ” (Matt. v. 10). 

And this righteousness must be real; it 
must not be a righteousness of external 
conformity to some current standard of 
conduct, it must be a righteousness of 
the whole man; it must lay hold of the 
inward man, of the disposition and 
affection. It must not be in outward 
appearance only, as was that of the 
Pharisees, who did all to be seen of men. 
“Except your righteousness exceed the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, ye shall in no wise enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven” (Matt. v. 20). Our 
Lord presses upon His hearers the 
truths that unholy and unrighteous dis- 
positions exclude men from that heaven 
which is the presence of God. The 
angry, petulant, uncharitable and unlov- 
ing temper, binds men into a bondage 
from which escape is difficult. To despise, 
to cherish unkindly feelings towards our 
fellow-men, is to nourish dispositions 


basis of 
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which are hostile to heavenly minded- 
ness. There is a retribution which waits 
on these evil dispositions. There is a 
judgment; there is a fire of hell; there 
is a prison into which these unrighteous 
tempers cause men to fall (Matt. v. 21, 26). 

The conviction of Divine righteousness 
is the unspoken hypothesis of all this 
teaching. Parallel with this is the realisa 
tion of the Divine fidelity. For the God 
whom men serve is not a capricious and 
changeful Being. His faithful providence 
presides over all. The anxieties of soul, 
which tend to corrode its ethical beauty 
and completeness, should have no_ place 
in human life. ‘‘ Be not anxious,” Christ 
says. ‘ Why are ye anxious?” is His 
question (Matt. vi. 25, 28) The needs 
of life are supplied by the faithful hand 
of Him Who feeds the young ravens 
which call upon Him, and Who clothes 
the flowers in their robes of beauty, and 
who understands the wants of the 
creatures of His hand. Your heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of 
all these things ” (Matt. vi. 32). 

It is just when touching on the faith- 
fulness of God’s providential order that 
Christ opens to the view of His disciples 
another and the most prevailing feature 
of the Divine character. This is the love 
of God, but He expresses this by a word 
which declares much more than the fact 
that God loves His creatures. He ex 
presses it by a word which proclaims 
the tender and changeless relation § of 
God to the human race. He expresses it 
by the word “ Father.” ** Your heavenly 
Father,” He says. This is the relation- 
ship which He desires His disciples to 
realise. He would have them approach 
God in no other than a filial spirit. 
**When ye pray, say, Our Father.” 

This is the condition which He wishes 
may possess the souls of men. If they 
recognise the faithful order of the 
universe, He wishes them to link it 
on with the thought of the Father- 
hood of God. In the more intimate 
language and more advanced teaching 
which the fourth Evangelist has given 
us, He assures His disciples of the 
abiding love of God. “The Father Him- 
self loveth you” (John xvi. 27); and He 
speaks of the tender and intimate fellow- 
ship which can subsist between the soul 
of man and the heavenly Father. “If 
a man love Me, he will keep My com- 
mandments: and My Father will love 


him, and We will come unto him, and 
make Our abode with him” (John xiv. 28). 

In these teachings we have the noblest 
conceptions of the character of God. God 
is the Father; a changeJess love towards 
His children dwells in His heart; as a 
Father He seeks the highest good of His 
children: He longs to see them animated 
by that spirit which is the _ loftiest, 
Which leads to the purest happiness, and 
Which brings them into closest fellow. 
ship with Himself. In this love there 
can be no mawkish sentiment, no foolish 
surrender of the highest aims to the 
Claims, weaknesses, or ignorant desires 
of men. There can be no sacrifice of 
righteousness, because righteousness is 
the guarantee of man’s highest well- 
being, and therefore the avenue to highest 
happiness; there can be no contentment 
with mechanical or conventional homage 
to right; there must be a sincere love 
of right, a deep, spiritual attachment to 
it for its own sake, if the spiritual 
order is to be realised and enjoyed. 

To achieve this end, to bring man into 
the true order of life, is the aim of the 
Divine love. The Father's heart yearns 
over the children of His love. Thus the 
conception of God which is given us in 
the teaching of Christ is of a Father 
Who is faithful in His providence, and 
faithful to His purpose towards His 
children, because His Fatherly love ex- 
presses itself in thoughtful regard for 
their bodily needs and for their highest 
spiritual development. His goodness does 
not change, though men change. He 
sends His rain on the evil and the good, 
and makes His sun to shine on the just 
and the unjust. He pursues His purpose 
with a persistence of affection which is 
not easily daunted or turned aside. He 
goeth after that which is lost until 
He find it. Or, in the language of the 
fourth Gospel, **God so loved the world, 
that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” There 
are many more things which Christ 
taught men about God, but in righteous- 
ness, faithfulness, and love He gives us 
those elements which call for man’s 
faith, his aspiration after holiness, and 
his childlike love towards Him Who is 
the God and Father of all. 

Epitor’s Nore.—In this series of papers each writer is re- 
sponsible for the views expressed in his own contribution 


only. 
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(‘HAT I says is this!” ex- 
claimed Caleb Diggle, 
thumping his fist into the 
palm of his left hand after 
his usual assertive and 

manner, “4 

says as you people in the 
choir is gettin’ a good deal too highflown in 
your ideas, That’s what it is! A good deal 
too highflown !” 

“In what way, Caleb Diggle?” 
conductor, 
peacefully minded, and 
Caleb’s insufferable meddling with 
patience, 


bombastic 


asked the 


James Tibbs, who was. ever 
tolerated 


unfailing 


always 


“In what way?” echoed Caleb, grandilo- 
quently, becoming more censorious and over- 
bearing in his tone as he found the others 
Why, in every way! 
A good deal too highflown! That’s what 
you be gettin’. You ben’t satisfied any more 


silent. ‘*In what way ? 


with sensible things to sing, but you must go 


in for outlandish and new-fangled nonsense 


as nobody can understand !” 


This was too much for Israel Hobbs, our 
chief bass, who had been immensely proud 
of his performance in the * new-fangled non. 
sense” referred to. 


‘What d’ you mean by ‘new fangled non 


sense,’ Caleb Diggle ?” he asked tartly. 

* What do I mean?” retorted the quarrel- 
some Caleb. ‘“ You knows full well what | 
A-singin’ outlandish things as nobody 


then askin’ me what I 


means. 
can understand, an’ 
‘new-fangled nonsense 
veferrin’ to. last 
when we was tryin’ over a 


means by 
6 ] spose as you are 


Sunday night, 


$$ —_ $$$, 


HARW@D 
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By HARRY DAVIES 


new anthem,” said Israel. “Do you kuow 
what the ‘new-fangled nonsense,” as you calls 
it, was?” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 
Caleb, evasively. 

“It’s got a good deal to do with it,” replied 
israel. ‘Il asks you again, do you know 
what the ‘new-fangled nonsense’ was?” 

“Ef it had got anything to do with it, 
whether I knew what it was or not, I’d 
answer you,” replied the slippery Caleb. 

“T may tell you as the ‘new-fangled non- 
talkin’ about is eighty 
vears old,” said Israel, drily. 

Caleb attempted to hide his surprise and 
discomfiture. ‘* What’s that got to do with 
it?” he asked again. 

Truly, Caleb was enough to try the temper 
of a saint. Whenever he got cornered, he 
took refuge in the provoking 
tion. 

* You called it ‘new-fangled nonsense,’ and 
| told you as it was eighty years old,” said 
Israel, his voice rising in exasperation, “Wnt 
it got anything to do with it?” 

* Now, Caleb, he’s got you 


asked 


sense as you are 


same ques- 


there,” said 
John Haggins, who was listening with the 
greatest enjoyment. ‘“ What’s the good of 
trvin’ to get out of it that way?” 

*It don’ matter whether it’s eighty years 
old or one year old; | says it’s outlandish 
stuff,” said Caleb, shifting the discussion to 
different ground with his accustomed agility. 
“Frippery stuff!  Outlandish stuff!  That’s 
what it is!” 

Had it been ’Liza who was tackling him, 
she would not have allowed him to slip out 
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of the corner in this way, but would have 
nailed him down with pitiless tenacity to his 
original words until she had _ thoroughly 
punished him for his interference and made 


him look utterly ridiculous. But the others 
were not so nimble of tongue or so alert 
of mind as she, and so he succeeded in his 
diversion, Israel Hobbs following him up 


ponderously. 

**Frippery stuff, was it?” he said. 

“Yes, frippery and outlandish,” 
Caleb, perkily. 

**D’ you know as the frippery stuff was by 
a great composer called Haydn, an’ was out 
of a grand oratorio on a sacred subject?” 
asked Israel. 

*That’s got nothing whatever to do with 
it,” replied Caleb. 


replied 


It’s my belief as you don’t know any- 
thing at all about it, Caleb Diggle,” said 
Israel, irritated beyond measure by Caleb’s 


provoking method of argument. ‘“ You only 


says things for the sake of hearin’ your 
own voice a-talkin’! Frippery stuff indeed ! 
To call ‘The Heavens are Telling’ frippery 
stuff!” 

“Til tell you what it is,” said John 
Haggins, who was a tremendous fellow at 
irony. ‘I'll tell you what it is. The choir 
won't be right until they have got Caleb 
Diggle to lead ‘em. Yes, there’s no doubt 
about it, Caleb’ll have to take the choir 


in hand before things is just as they should 
be !” 


This sally was chiefly humorous in the light 


of the facts that Caleb boomed all on one 
note, when he essayed to sing at all, and that 
he had no more idea of music than a cow. 


The roar of laughter which followed caused 
him to collapse, and to shuffle out of further 
discussion by saying (as though with lofty 
pity for their ignorance) that he was not 
going to begin arguing with them. 

But the dull spark of resentment which he 
had lit in Israel Hobbs’s stolid nature 
tinued to burn all the way home. Israel had 
a habit of brooding over grievances of this 
kind, and of talking about them continuously 
until they had faded away from his mind. 

“To call it frippery stuff!” he for the 


con- 


said 


fifth time. ‘He don’ know what he’s talkin’ 
about !” 

*Oh, I shouldn't take any notice of Caleb 
Diggle,” said James Tibbs, consolingly. ‘ It’s 
his way, that’s all!” 

“Ef that be frippery stuff, then ail the 
music as was ever wrote is frippery stuff,” 
resumed Israel, moodily. 


“What I can’t make out,” piped old Daddy 


Bostock, who was hobbling homeward with 
them, “is why John Haggins should go for 
to propose as Caleb Diggle should take in 


reckon as 


hand the leadin’ of the choir! | 
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that’d be a great mistake. What do Caleb 
know about music? An’ besides, you does 
very well, James Tibbs. There’s no need of 


a change at all, as I can see.” 

“That was what they calls sarcasm, Daddy,” 
said James, laughingly. 

*Calls what?” asked Daddy. 

“What they calls 
Perry, taking up the explanation. 


said Luke 


‘* Ite was 


sarcasm,” 


sarcasm. See?” 
Daddy was silent for a moment. 
“What d’ you reckon as that might be?” 


he asked at last. 
There was a doubtful pause. 
* Well,” said James Tibbs, 

clear in my mind, but it 


‘*the meanin’ is 
’s another thing to 


put it into words, Daddy. The best way I 
can explain it is—sayin’ somethin’ as you 
don’t mean. See?” 

“That’s it,” said Luke Perry. ‘Sayin’ 


somethin’ as you don’t mean, Daddy.” 
*That’s a senseless thing to do,” returned 

Daddy. ‘Ef he mean it, what do he 

want to say it for? What did you call it?” 


don't 


* Sarcasm,” said James, 
‘Well, all I got to say is, as it’s a very 
funny way of talkin’, and [ can’t take it in 


at all. I am = surprised at 
man of his age. 


John Haggins, a 
But there, he’s often a-say- 
in’ things as I can’t see the drift of.” 

* Ef he calls that frippery stuff,” said Israel 
Hobbs, reverting to his grievance against 
Caleb, after manner, *what’d he 
call sech things as Eliezer Foulkes says they 
sings in Manchester? 

while the collection is goin’ on!” 

Thus they talked on their way home, these 
worthy whose whole life was centred 
in their chapel and its affairs; and when 
they reached the parting of their ways, 
where the chestnut stood at the corner 
of the field, off still shaking his 
head in resentment against Caleb, while 
Daddy Bostock hobbled towards the cottage 
where he lived with his 
saying to himself: 

“They may call it what they like, but it’s 
a funny way of talkin’, an’ [ can’t under- 
stand John Haggins makin’ sech a senseless 
proposal,” 


his usual 


An’ in divine service, 


too, 


souls, 


tree 
Israel went 


married daughter, 


All this pother and discussion was in the 
stillness of an autumn evening, after the 
weekly prayer-ieeting, and arose from the 
simplest of circumstances. On the previous 
Sunday evening the choir had remained for 
half an hour after the service was over to 


sing **The Heavens are Telling.” James Tibbs 
had heard the chorus recently 
ance of the the neighbouring 
market town, his musical enthusiasm 
had been so stirred afresh by its beauty that 
he forthwith sent for copies of the number, 


at a perform- 
oratorio in 
and 
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and asked the choir to try it over at the first 
opportunity which offered. It was a small 
incident, but had a greater result than was 
anticipated by any one of those singers 
congregating in the gallery around the small 
organ on that peaceful Sunday evening. 
Little did they guess what was to follow, 
and still less did Thirza Harwood anticipate 
it. Yet it was she who was chiefly concerned 
in the developments. 

The majority of the choir were genuine 
music-lovers, and could read at sight with 
comparative ease, either in the tonic sol-fa or 
the old notation. Some of them, too, had 
dipped into the works of the great masters 
on their own account, as they sat, perchance, 
at their harmoniums on Sundays, or humimed 
to themselves from the music at their fire- 
side. Hence their first attempt to render 
Haydn’s chorus on that Sunday evening was 
most encouraging, even apart from the sub- 
stantial support rendered by the minister's 
daughter at the organ. James Tibbs was 
delighted, and asked them to repeat the 
chorus three times. He went home elated 
enthusiasm, and it was 
while he was on his way that a_ brilliant 
thought struck him—a thought which caused 
his cheeks to flush and his eyes to sparkle. 
The united choir which he had heard render 


with ardour and 


the oratorio was in need of fresh members, 
Why should not he and some of the other 
singers join as recruits? He could get a 
party of at least ten or twelve whose voices 
and technical knowledge would be fully equal 
to the requirements. What musical treats 
they could what splendid hints’ in 
style and voice-culture! It was only seven 
market town wherein the 
performances were held, and 


have; 


miles to the 
practices and 
they could all easily arrange to drive 

The proposal was received with acclamation 


by the members of the choir who were 
chiefly concerned, and the minister gave it 


his hearty support. 
** By all means,” * There is nothing 
more elevating to the soul than good music. 


he said, 


It will be a keen enjoyment, as well as an 
education to you.” 
Some there 


were, however, of the more 


onservative and narrow-minded school in 
the church who objected to the proposal for 
no other reason than that it was always 
their province to take umbrage at any inno- 
vation of the smallest kind. Caleb Diggle was 
one of the excited 
because he had any defence to offer for his 
ittitude, but always loved a 
quarrel or dispute, and was at his happiest 


most opponents not 


because he 


when he 
“What next?” he went about saying to 
veryone. ‘* They be 
tirely! Gettin’ too highflown an’ conceited ! 


was declaiming against anybody. 


losin’ their heads en- 


That’s what they be! What I says is this! 
Why do they want to go gallivantin’ about 
to sing a lot of outlandish stuff, when they 
can sing better things at home in our own 
chapel? That’s what I says about it. An’ I 
Says as ef they ben’t satisfied with singin’ 
here in our own chapel, let ‘em stay away 
from it altogether.” 

But the minister gave Caleb a good talk- 
ing to, and stopped him completely in his 
inflammable career. 

**Look here, Caleb Diggle,” he said sharply. 
“What on earth has it to do with you? 
What are you making such a fuss about ? 
If they want to join the united choir, what 
business have you to interfere and cause 
such a to-do? Keep to your own affairs in 
the church, and let the choir look after 
themselves.” 

Caleb never said another word on _ the 
subject after that lecture, but preserved a 
glum and dispirited silence whenever’ the 
matter was mentioned. And the final result 
was that some ten of the singers joined the 
united choir, and drove off together through 
the pleasant lanes every Thursday evening 
to attend the practices in the market town. 

The oratorio which had been selected for 
the next annual performance was Elijah, 
and in ten homes that we know of great 
was the humming and pom-pomming from 
the music of an evening, as the singers 
made themselves acquainted beforehand with 
their parts in the choruses. Pleasant, too, 
were the drives in the balmy evening air 
through the seven miles of green and fertile 
country which lay between the chapel and 
the little town: the return drives in the 
twilight, while the stars came out one by 
one, and brightened into glowing orbs of fire, 
as the tremulous shadows of night fell about 
the fields. The party of ten always drove 
in three vehicles, Eliezer Foulkes’s high gig 
generally leading the way, followed by the 
humbler market-traps belonging to Luke 
Perry and Israel Hobbs. And with what a 
will they sang in the practices! James 
Tibbs, although himself a wielder of the 
baton, was as enthusiastic a pupil as any 
them, and sat at the feet of the 
reputation in 
musician 


one of 
conductor (who had a _ great 
the county as an organist and 
with the greatest deference and humility. 

I do not think that James Tibbs ever had 
a prouder moment in his life than on one 
Thursday when the = conductor 
beckoned to him before the practice com- 
menced, and told him something which made 
his honest heart swell with gratification. 

* Mr. Tibbs,” said the conductor, ** 1 want 
moment. Who is that 
hair, who comes with 


evening, 


to speak to you a 
girl with the dark 
your party, and sings contralto?” 
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James’s eyes brightened at the question. 
**You mean Thirza Harwood.” 

“Thirza Harwood is it? Well, Thirza Har- 
wood can sing, Mr. Tibbs. 
choir equal to 


There’s not a 


contralto voice in the hers. 


[ have made up my mind to give her a 
part in the quartette at the end—you know 
what I mean—*‘O come, every one that 


thirsteth!’ I would give her more than that 
to do were it not that | should be slighting 
older members of the choir.” 
know how to 
Thirza Harwood, 
trained from her earliest years! 
wood, out of his choir ! 
gave him more intense gratification 
he had been himself selected for a part. 
Thirza went white and red in turns when 
she was told. and gasped in 
could never do it. But 
James was so distressed at her refusal, and 
so manifestly delighted at the paid 
to his choir, that she could not 
her objection, although she would infinitely 
have preferred to remain in the — back- 
ground ; and so, with a heart and 
a hand trembling painfully with nervousness, 
she took her part that night in the quartette, 
to the evident satisfaction of the conductor. 
And when, after a few 
vousness was 


James did not express his 
whom he had 
Thirza Har- 
The 
than if 


pleasure. 


own news 


sheer nervous 


terror, and said she 


honour 
persist in 


beating 


practices, her ner- 
dispelled, she actually) grew 
thought of Thirza 
music. A beautiful chord, a 
movement, touched depths in her 
which she could 


to enjoy the 
had a soul fon 
stately 


singing. 


being never express in 


words, and lingered in her memory for 
days. 
But more than this was to happen to Thirza, 


as you shall know. 
and she sat 
in her 


The eventful night came, 
the first row of singers, 
white muslin, her 
fresh upon her at the thought 
before that crowded 
The performance was 
on its way 


unongst 
pretty dress of 
nervous terrol 
audience. 
two-thirds 
were 


of singing 
than 
the choir, in fact. 
* He, watching over Israel” 
lady who had 
principal contralto 
fainted, and was swiftly earried out into the 
anteroom. In their utter consternation, the 
choir would have ceased singing, had not the 
conductor frantically recalled their wandering 
attention by rapping loudly on_ his 
with his baton. The incident had 
at a most unfortunat 
number was the chief 
oratorio. The 
veyed to the conductor that 
too ill to reappear. They were rapidly near- 
ing the end of the cherus. What was to be 
Almost beside himself with vexation 
and perplexity, the conductor stepped down 
from his leaving the choir to 


more 
singing 
when a sensation 
been 


occurred. The vocalist 


engaged as the suddenly 


stand 
happened 
time, for the next 
contralto air of the 
hurriedly 
the vocalist was 


message Was 


con- 


done ? 


dais, control 
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themselves for a few moments. He went 
quickly to Thirza. 
* You 
said. 
She shrank back. 
“Oh, I cannot!” she replied. 
‘You must!” he 
* Now, don’t 


there’s a 


must sing the air in her place,” he 


answered imperatively. 
spoil things by foolish nervous- 
girl, Pull 
together. You must do it! 
else I can trust.” 
And he left her to 
blinding mist 


ness, good yourselt 


There’s no one 


resume his place. <A 
seemed to come before Thirza’s 
painfully 
than the 
together. 


eyes. Her heart was 
that its 


beating so 
thumping seemed louder 

sound of choir and orchestra put 

In the midst of her agitation she 
that the chorus had ceased ; that the conductor 
was looking at her anxiously ; that the eyes of 
the whole were 


realised 


choir, following his gaze, 
turned upon her. 
feeling that her limbs must 
her, that 


she stood, trembling like an aspen leaf, the 


She slowly rose to her feet, 
vefuse to sustain 
her voice must refuse to come. As 
audience was a blurred mass to her, the 
notes of the orchestra came to her as though 
mingling with the loud 
Even when, with 
commenced to sing the 


from far away, 


murmuring in her ears. 
quivering lips, she 
recitative which preceded the air, it seemed 
to her as though it were not her own voice 
that she heard, but someone else’s, sounding 
Her music 


hands as she waited 


strange and faint in the distance. 
shook violently in het 


for the air to commence. 


“O rest in the Lord, wait patiently for Him, 
And He shall give thee thy heart's desire.’ 


The tender melody, the haunting beauty of 
the accompaniment, played so softly by organist 
and orchestra, caused the blood to rush sud- 
denly through Thirza’s veins with a delirium 
of pleasure, even as her limbs trembled be- 
neath her. In the midst of her nervousness 
came inspiration and a wild exulta- 
tion. She forgot the audience; she forgot 
everything, save that she was rapt in the 
deligat of sweetest music. Pure as the dulcet 
thrush, her fresh young 
floated down the hall. A thrill came into it 
a& warm, impassioned 


je Vv of 


notes of a voice 
thrill of emotion, such 


as caused a spellbound silence to fall upon 


the audience. It seemed to be truly an angel 
who was singing the sweet message of peace 
and comfort, as she stood there, a slight 
modest littie figure in white, pouring out her 
whole soul in melody. 

A roar of enthusiastic applause rang round 
the hall as Thirza sat down, her eyes spark- 
ling, her breath coming and going: a roar 
that grew and grew insistently, until it was 
like the rumbling of a great sea: a roar 
that would not be satisfied even when Thirza 
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had been led forward by the smiling con- great singer and a grand town lady? No: 
ductor again and again, and yet again. Nor she would pass out of his life; and for 
even then would it have been appeased, had ever there would be a silent blank left. In 


not the conductor, touched by the appeal in 
Thirza’s eyes, asked the people to excuse her. 


Thirza felt that she could not sing again. 
She had spent herself in the fervour of her 
emotion, and was overwrought and ex- 


hausted. 

As for James Tibbs, he could not 
thing before him for the tears of simple joy 
that blinded his for young 
Edward Gaunt, who 
sat in the hall, through 
his veins’ with emotions, It 
seemed to him that Thirza had never *been 
so sweet and lovable and far above him. 
Was it jealousy, was it smallness of mind? 
He could not tell; but all he knew was that 
in the midst of his pleasure there was a dull 
aching, a tightening sensation at his heart, 
and that his delight at Thirza’s 
success, his pride in her singing, was marred 
by a haunting fear—a fear lest in her triumph 


see any- 


eyes; and as 
Griffith Gaunt’s 
his blood 
conflicting 


son, 


surged 


somehow 


she should attract someone who would win 
her love and steal her away from him. 

Great was the sensation amongst our 
chapel circles when the tidings of Thirza’s 
triumph was brought home. But greater 
still did it grow when the news went forth 
that a gentleman from London, who was 
visiting a local magnate and had been 
present at the performance —a_ gentleman 
who stood high in the musical world—had 
been so delighted with Thirza’s voice that 
he had taken the trouble to find her out, 


and had offered her dazzling inducements to 
devote her life to singing. He would make 


her way easy for her, and get her admitted 
to the great Academy of Music in London, 
and bring her out at the end of her training. 
There was no doubt about her success. She 
could become a great singer; she could 
earn vast sums of money; she could be a 
gieat lady, if she only chose. He came 
again and again. He was eager to secure 


world of 
And 
once to 
find her 
Thirza’s 


the 
were 


would astonish 


three 


her. They 


London before 
he would 


make her 


au home with 


years 
funds at 
and would 
And at last 


past. 
advance her 
preparations, 
his sister. 


parents consented, and it only remained for 
Thirza to say ‘** Yes.” 

Edward Gaunt held aloof from  Thirza’s 
house after he heard the news—held aloof 
in pride and misery. His heart was sore. 
At one bound, as it were, Thirza had 
passed out of his reach, had risen far, far 
ibove him: she was going out of his life 
for ever For that was what it meant. He 
could not deceive himself on that = score. 
What hope would there be for him, a 
simple farmers son, once she had become a 


his abject wretchedness he walked aimlessly 


about the fields, and pictured the utter 
dreariness of the future without Thirza; 
the desolate Sundays, when the © birds 
no longer seemed to sing for joy be- 
cause he was to look into her grey eyes 
morning, afternoon, and evening. It was 
not even as though he had spoken to her 
of his love. He was of a silent and retir- 
ing nature, a nature of few words, and he 
had been content for the time being with 


the happiness of loving her, never dreaming 
of this cruel blow, Doubtless thought 
no more of him than of anyone else, and he 
would never even enter into her calculations. 
She would go without a thought of him, 
and would pass out of his life for ever. He 
groaned in misery as he went, 
hearted, about his work. He was too proud 
to speak to her now. If she wanted to go, 
must. He would not say word 
to prevent her, even if it were in his power, 
To his mind, it seemed as though it 
would be an action unworthy of a man to 
step forward and try to win her now, when 
the way to great 
mean, servile action such as he 
could stoop to. And yet to think of her 
going the very bitterness of death ; 
for he was a lad whose feelings ran deep, 
and her grey eyes were the light of his life. 


she 


leaden- 


go she one 


honest 


she was on become a 
lady —a 
not 


was is 


* * ‘ , * 

It was after a week of wretchedness, such 
as he had never known in all his days, that, 
in the turn of the lane which ran past the 
chapel gates, he suddenly met Thirza face 
to face. * She was hurrying homeward from 
Auntie Anne’s farm; he was on his way to 
fetch home the mare which his father had 
bought from Aaron Lees. It was a Devem- 


ber afternoon. The setting sun was throwing 
farewell rays across the silent fields. 
Edward’s face grew ashen pale as he met 


her. It was like the ruthless cut of a knife 

through his heart to look into her face. 
“Thirza!” he stammered. ‘*Il—I——Who 

would have thought of meeting you here, 


Thirza ?” 
There was a little flush on Thirza’s cheek. 
“I have Auntie Anne,” 
*l am on my way home. I was hurry. 


been lo see she 
said. 
ing because | am so late.” 

“1 won't keep you, then, Thirza,” he 
“It is rather late, and it’s very cold, 
Good-night, Thirza.” 


said 
sadly. 
too, to stand about. 

* Good-night,” she replied. 

His heart fell as turned 
could not let her go. 

* Thirza!” 


she away. He 





ww 


She stopped and looked at him, the colour 
in her cheeks a little deeper than before. 

*‘I—I—suppose you—you 'll be going away 
soon, Thirza? I—I—wanted to say as I wish 
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A great wave of tumultuous happiness was 
surging through his heart. 

‘*No,” she said slowly. ‘‘I—well, I don’t 
know that I can exactly explain my own 


























“ Not going!” he echoed, staring at her in blank surprise. 


you every success all your life long, and 
wherever you may be.” 

Thirza looked down and traced an imagin- 
ary pattern on the road with the point of 
her umbrella. 

**T am not going,” she said in a low voice 

** Not going!” he echoed, staring at her in 
blank surprise. ‘‘ Not going, Thirza ?” 


feelings in the matter. It has been a great 
temptation, Edward. Oh! to be singing 
always, always—it seemed too grand and 
beautiful to think of! But underneath all 
that I have a sort of feeling that—well, that 
it is better for me not to go; that I am 
better where [ am.” 

Edward could not speak. He turned away, 
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and there was a_ silence between’ them. 
Thirza looked up at him and saw the tears 
in his eyes. The colour rushed over her face, 
even to her forehead. 


* * * * . 


In the gathering shadows of that wintry 
afternoon Edward and Thirza walked side by 
side. The sun had gone, and had left the 
land dull and cheerless. The fields were 
sombre in the waning light, and a melancholy 
haze hung over the copses. But to them the 
whole world was resplendent with glory and 
hearts were overflowing 
with happiness. The sullen red of the sky, 
where the afterglow shot up athwart great 
banks of threatening clouds, the piping of 
the rising wind among the leafless branches, 
seemed to speak to them in language so deep 
and tender and wonderful that it was far 
beyond the power of words to express it. 

“T can tell you now exactly how I felt 
about it, Edward,” said Thirza, her face 
radiant with happiness as she looked up at 
him. ‘I couldn’t very well tell you before. 
I pictured myself out in the world, earning 
ever so much money, and dressing ever so 
finely, and with all the things around me 
that any grand lady could wish for: and then 
I pictured myself staying in the old place, 
and being safe and sound for my whole life 
in some good man’s chimney corner, Edward. 
It was a struggle, but something seemed to 
tell me all the time that the chimney corner 
in her own home was a safer and happier 
a woman than being out there in 
even if she could earn her 
And when I heard the wind roar 
Edward, it seemed to say, ‘Stay 
stay where you are.’ And 


sweetness, for their 


place for 
the world, 
thousands. 
at night, 

where you are, 


when I looked at the sky over the hills it 
seemed to warn me, and say, ‘Stay where 
you are.’ And when I thought of you, 


Edward for I somehow knew that you 


wanted to speak to me, and I somehow felt 
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that you would never do so if I went away— 
I felt more than ever that it was better to 
be under your care and protection all my 
life than to be the greatest lady in the land. 
If I were ill or in trouble out there, how do 
[ know that I should ever have a friend? 
But with you I shall be safe as long as God 
spares us to each other.” 

Again Edward could not speak. Thirza’s 
words caused the hot tears to well up to his 
eyes, and a great lump in his throat to choke 
his utterance. 

Wise little Thirza! Who shall say that 
you have not chosen the better part? To be 
“safe and sound in a man’s chimney 
corner.” Yea, it is truly better, Thirza, than 
to be a princess among singers, and to have 
the whole world at your feet! 


good 


* * * * * 


But old Daddy Bostock has never been able 
to understand John Haggins’s sarcastic propo- 
sition that Caleb Diggle should take in 
hand the conducting of the choir. He fre- 
quently ponders over it, and shakes his head 
as he sits in his quaint old alcove-chair by 
the fire. 

“They may call it by whatever name they 
likes,” he says. ‘‘Sarkuss, or somethin’ like 
that, they calls it. But to me it’s a very 
funny way of talkin’, an’ the more I thinks 
over it the more I fails to make it out. Ef 
Caleb Diggle was to take over the conductin’ 
of the choir, he’d have ’em all at sixes and 
sevens afore a month had gone by. They 
say sarkuss is a-sayin’ somethin’ as you don’t 
Haggins didn’ mean it, 
what in the name of goodness did he say 
it for? That’s what gets over me! _ I 
reckon as that there sarkuss is a very silly 
thing.” 


mean: but ef John 
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Penury lov Max fraser 


’ 
Author of King Longbeard "Our Wood,” Le. 


| Of long ago, [ happered to talk unth: one of! my aeguaintance about 
ney Swe ee ee — rf the at / ei ig whe 0 far 
M . INR — ROW a. S esl Fe a Child, & 7 
my maturer years I still am passe ry early love; ana the oe, not 
ta say disrespectful way he spoke of tt, my favourite season, surprised ahd al- 
most grieved me. But ther, lam still a child at heart, while he, though nat ra- 
ny years older, ts draurrg near the close of a Lonely Ute. He has the dread of sok 
tude and darkness for winter; while for me Gure is a bright circle of frreside faces 
Fa) lighter the long turlights ard eau Lee Aull of besteging frosts ard srours: so 
720 wonder hat, while [ love Autumn, he welcomes Opring as a caged bird wel- 


comes laberty. Go fim Autume sveaks of decay, ard Falure, ard death: me tt 
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tells of purpose ripened to achievement, of haope realised tr joy, of victory, of reward, 
of rest Not that I hold a brief against Spring, or could find aught to reprove in 
% the gouing eulog tr which he praised her above her sisters ; because 
ae or ; oahte - 
¥ I love the spring-tume too, for tts message of opening Lite and all tts sto- 
(A 
ir” 


















ries of hope and renewal. Sol love the dear little tace that shines upat 
me urth wondering, Ghoughttil eyes, ard smiles back to me unth Ly 

Chat only a uw short yews ago learnt to callme Father. I dove it Say, 
but not as I love the siill dearer Face Guat for tunce those years has 
answered my every Prought, whose ir Joy and sorrow 
o Bre, althe hawe shone into mine, and whose dps 
Re ya have called me by ever a closer name. 
E uGu » where live, is 

very lovely in ttself. Sep 
tember and October areat- 
most always our aryest 
and finest rronths, and 
generally we have an 
“Indian Summer 

that lasts well 


into November. 


¢ 
Vy Pye “\ 
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begins to show 
ttself. shyly here 
ard there amon 
the kawes . er 
comes a little Couch 
of nght- frost, and you 
notice tat te » patches are 
more numerous, and that 
Gheir yellow has deepened. An- 
other such right, and ar orapge en- 
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nichmert has been added: ard so while 
the days are still till of suany glow, 
the frost-feuries work or tn the 
star-glirumer, or eraer thre si? 
ver rrorthert (Roore — 77200/- 
light and dark are al he 
sqre to therm — and’ robe 
the woods unth ory 
wndescribable. Beeches 
clothed 2 crumsan and 
gold, larches all am 
ber feathered rowams 
StH Of Cenderest Pen, 
lines ared chestnuts 
of madeader-broun, ye 
low-greer sycamares, 
scarlet hornbeams — 
all blaze forth or 
a pactground of 
blue-black rs , 
whose orange 
Serms corlrast 
wtth the warrr 
slate-Gray OF the 
beech ad cold si: 
ver of the birch. 
It «ws Nature's 
grea L£Prta7re - 




























hal tllumi- 
atror for the 
ve tory OF 
gharwest 
ie RD ze 

there rot 

flowers of Hu- 
tum too — lovely 
as those of 3 ving? 
Meadowsweet and 
broad white herrlock 
Neck the roadside banks 
Gowans wid clovers spar- 
gle the grass, ard the larger 
clustes glitter by the hedgerows 
Ghe wiurs — gorse, you call therm — 
have rot yet quite lost ther blossoms. Call foxgloves rear their spires 
& the clearings of the woods. Our Scottish thistle ts now tr tts pride - and 
a royal Hower it staras, born to the purple, blooming as it never does further south. 


v uv. 7 
Bluebefls and rnarsh-rrarigolds are still with us i abundurrce , poppies area corr- 
cockles Flea here aru there arradast the barley; and (TRARY another flower, (Lasrie- 
less to me, adds tts quota to tre tribute of beauty. Ghese rray /nost of Lrem, (ast 
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only through the earlier weeks, but their 
places All up urth ripened berrves of 
bramble, ard rowan, and rose ; 
‘\. and the rary hued GASSES 
toss their argosies of seed 
on every Wave Chat rolés 
before the Autumn wind, 
19) ER 2 there us 
BY the charm of the 
harvest, trom the last 
labour of the bees, ard 
the try hoards of nuts 
ard beec-mast the 
squirrels are omlng 
orto their > 
the great iregather. 
i AL sis geal 


of mans rune 
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: 
that catting , 
-] . v 
clashing Yet mu 
stcal sound that 





comes From the 
elds! If ts Che 
Rowse of the red. . | ONS. 
per, the coaguer- oY eve ®) 


ors chariot, rolling ; Of 
over the Field of the “ §-7/ 
Cloth-of Cold, leaving "3 
as ) Palheurn strewn with 
plenty. G7 very Rarses 
seer proud of their share 
th the show, wed snort, 
ard tramp, and Slirg _ 
their heads wrth Joy oF er 
service ard Keir strergth . 
Gher, wher right has tollen, 
ard they aed * a masters are 
gone home, the camp-followers \ aN 
still brger ore, i, Lhe riches, 
until leave de Zl covered unthe faz, wv XZ, 
ary tents, each a treasure -house, beneate Se Magic of the eA 
the rragic of the moonlight. = 2S 
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the grasses grow tallest, 
dabin and 





STE OUR by the burns, where 


out, ard the ousels 
from rapid to ra- 
Septem ber has 
not yet brought 
achill irto 
the we 
















stil enyoy- 


ing the lor. 
shel sae: 4 
make the bank 
heir play yground. 
Ohe strearms have 
rur lou — they Fave been. 
vo ever since the Lammas 
yeates — and the Coys spend whole days i “gua- 
ling” tor trout. Gre Casstes, f00, delight in padding , ard oftere they 
on their brothers at the more excitir sport. * October all this will 
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Tv PRAISE OF AUTUMN. 


cond are atrnosphere of corhderce and thanksgiving , Chat breathes into outward ex- 

pression tr Chat most hearttelt of all Church services —Cre Harvest Festivad. Che 

‘Sabbath A PROPIUTR: 7 comes, arid L/2e bells ring fa forth wtth a st? onger, h z yore Ll Call ld, tot 

more esislert, " buck mo: re assured than usual: for to day, atald ‘events, fhere is no 

luck of worshippers, all eager to take cheir part In PALS. ng “the song of Harvest Home’: 

‘Old men and maidens »young men and children” come tro JUG “up the hill to thee old 

parish Church, the organ peals fo forth, and urth ore voce the whole congregation 

wreaks ueto thie Ayre, — 

“Praise, O praise our Gon and King! 

Hymns of aderdinn sing: 

For his mercies still endure, 


Ever faithful, ever sure! ” 











A Story of a Cathedral City. 


CHAPTER I. 
A CRITICAL YOUNG WOMAN. 


HERE the 
Archdeacon, 
Never in my 
life saw a man 
more like a 


> fh ss muminy. 
AEST 
SH, 


“oes 
gyoes 




















He’s no- 
thing but 
bone and 
parchment.” 
The new 
Canon of 
Twychester 
faint 
He 








smiled a 
protest, 


had not always the courage to blame his 
daughter in words, 

“And he can’t preach. Not one _ little 
scrap. The Dean can. I rather like Dean 


Winfrith, 

Old School. 
But as for 
he didn’t 
His 


He’s a thorough gentleman of the 

And he knows what he’s at. 
the Archdeacon—I only wonder 
give up writing sermons ages 
are exactly like a schoolboy’s essays.” 
you, the Archdeacon 


ago. 


I assure dear. 


my 








By Agnes Giberne. 


most worthy man. His judg- 
ment on disputed points——” 

Frances Arthur went into a_ shriek of 
laughter, drowning the end of the sentence. 
She was small and compact, brisk in move- 
ment, self-satisfied as to expression. She sat 
in the front window of their new drawing- 
making believe to work, but letting 
her eves rove incessantly. 


is counted a 


room, 


This had been during many long years 
the drawing-room of Canon Hardy. Twy- 
chester possessed its beloved little Canon 
no more; for he had been made Dean of 
Wealdham. 


“T shall always be running over here,” he 
had said cheerily, though with a lump in 
his throat, when the Precincts bade him a 
moist farewell. But of course he could do no 


such thing. He had been ‘‘up to his eyes 
in work” as Canon. He feund himself 
busier far as Dean; and he was a man of 


widening influence. 
In his place as Canon of Twychester Abbey, 


and as Vicar of St. Jude’s, had come the 
Rev. Francis Arthur, resident for many 
years in town, with a large West End 
living, a widower of about fifty, having one 


daughter. 
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Arthur was not exactly ‘ Twy- 
chester sort” in the opinion of Twychester 
Many were disposed to like her, 
reservation. She was 
capable of sharp re- 
everything and 
People did 


Frances 


ge nerally. 
yet with a 
pretty, gay, talkative, 
marks. She laughed at 
everybody, including her father. 
although they were amused. 
much too good an opinion 
“She has the upper 
completely,” others ed 
Canon isn’t henpecked, but he is chick- 
pecked,” was a further verdict. And indeed, 
though in the presence of spectators the two 
agreeable terms, they 
“rubbed” a good deal in private. Canon 
Arthur was a man who craved sympathy, 
and in his daughter he found none. Frances 
Was a young woman who insisted on follow- 
ing her own bent, and that bent often 
collided with his sense of what was desirable. 
In the judgment of the Precincts, Canon 
Arthur was not to be named in the same 
breath with Canon Hardy. Still, on the 
whole, he won approval; approval as warm 
as any immediate successor of Canon Hardy 
win. The two 
better, 


sense of 


not approve, 
“That girl has 
of herself.” some said. 


hand asserted. 


seemed to be on 


reasonably expect to 
much the 


might 


were very unlike. So 
perhaps. A mild copy of Canon Hardy 
would have been a hopeless failure. Canon 


Arthur was unusually tall, unusually hand- 
some, scrupulously neat, intensely methodical, 
deliberate in speech and action. He did not 
joke much or laugh often, but a dry humour 
sometimes curled the corners of his mouth 
or twinkled in his eyes. 

Rather singularly, his first and 
friend in Twychester was Rica Winfrith, the 
Dean’s daughter. Singularly, because nobody 
in Twychester missed the Hardys more than 
did Rica. For that very reason she realised 
that the new-comers must feel themselves un- 
welcome, and she felt the more kindly towards 
them. Towards the Canon, rather, since she 
did not take to Frances. But the Canon 
attracted her. He .was grave, thoughtful, 

gentlemanly, and good. Rica had 
her own little troubles and anxieties; and 
after the fashion of many young girls, she 
Was sometimes able to find help in a stranger’s 
those of the people she best 
loved could not touch her. And the Canon 
was so elderly, compared with herself! She 


Warmest 


earnest, 


words when 


looked upon him with reverence. 

In all Twychester, perhaps one person alone 
eally felt attracted by the new Canon’s 
laughter, and this was the wife of the 
Head-Master. Mrs. Lauderdale was apt to 
measure the worth of a new acquaintance 
by the cut of that acquaintance’s dress ; and 
Frances wore extremely well-cut gowns. 

Thus far the latter had shown no especial 
sensitiveness to the opinions, favourable or 


unfavourable, of her neighbours. She was 
far too comfortably sure of herself to care 
what others might think of her; and she 
pursued her path with an _ unruffled 
demeanour, apparently in no haste to make 
particular friendships. 

A dripping wet afternoon had sent Canon 
Arthur home earlier than usual from his 
Parish rounds. After spending an hour in 
his study, he came to the drawing-room for 
afternoon tea; and when he had taken it he 
lingered on, glancing through some numbers 
of a current magazine. Frances, seated in 
the window, relieved herself by talk. 

“The Dean has a beautiful voice,” she re- 
marked, at the end of her little shriek of 
laughter. 

**He always had—- 

“Naturally, my dear dad. It wouldn't 
blossom in old age. I suppose he can’t be 
far from seventy. But the Archdeacon’s is 
exactly like a cracked tea-kettle. Great mis- 
tuke his attempting to intone. Why doesn’t 
some kind friend tell him?” 

‘*He probably knows the fact already!” 

Frances yawned. 

*T wonder how the Twychester atmosphere 
affects you. It affects me unmistakably. 
If I didn’t keep up a fight, my mind would 
soon be atrophied. They’re a_ sleepy set. 
Well enough for a little country town. But 
after London!” 

* You are hypercritical. 
across pleasanter people.” 

‘Good. Ineffably good. But drowsy. Mr. 
Pratt hasn’t a notion in his brain beyond 
the Precincts. And the Precentor is buried 
in his Choir. And Dr. Lauderdale can’t see 
a yard beyond his big schoolroom. Mr. Kerr 
does know that the Indian Empire exists, 
but he’s in danger of forgetting the fact. 
And General North has a permanent poker 
in his back which I like him. 
As for ‘our Tenor,’ as we’re expected to 
call that conceited Mr. Windermere e 

* Good-looking fellow,” suggested the Canon. 

* And knows it! He’s only too painfully 
conscious of his and his moustache, 
Has a glorious voice, there’s no denying. If 
forget the individual! But 
he’s spoilt, out and out. By-the-bye, what 
is the tie between him and Dr. Baynton? 
Shouldn’t have thought the two were suited, 
but you might take them for father and son. 
Dr. Baynton has another poker in his back— 
only it’s a moral poker, not a military one.” 

Frances swayed and shrieked again at what 
she considered to be brilliance. 

To her astonishment the paternal brows 
crinkled disapprovingly. She was generally 
allowed to say what she chose. 

“Frances, I really do wish that you had 
laugh. It is not refined, 


” 


I have never come 


in spite of 


eves 


only one could 


not such a noisy 
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You never hear Miss Winfritl laugh in 
such a tone.” 

Frances’ response was louder than before. 

* Rica Winfrith! I should just think not. 
She doesn’t know how to laugh. It isn’t in 
her. She’s pretty, and she knows it. Just 
made to be put under a glass case, and looked 


at. Pray don’t expect me to take her for a 
model, I like animation. Always did.’ 
*She is a * The Canon had no chance 


ft finishing. 
*She’s a luscious feminine sweetmeat, and 
| don’t care a rap for luscious feminine 


sweetmeats. | like backbone. Something 
with character and dash, and a_ particle ofl 
vril. There’s no vril in Rica. She’s a 
model ot impassivity. Takes whateve1 


comes, With a bland smile, and doesn’t mind. 
In fact, she’s the embodiment of a painted 
saint in a chureh window. Rather slow 
saint too, at that!” Frances had a fancy 
for adopting occasional Americanisms, which 
she counted chic; and the Canon objected 
to this fancy. His brows crinkled again. 
**Of course, I know precisely how things are, 
All the Precincts bows down and worships 
the Dean’s daughter Rica expects to be wor. 
shipped, as a matter of course. She wouldn't 
know herself without the worship. She looks 
on it as her right. She’s accustomed all her 
life to be the centre of a circle of adorers. 
And the most ridiculous thing of all 

‘**My dear, the window is open. You will 
he overheard, if you speak in that tone 

**Nobody is in the road, and there’s the 
yarden between. We're not looking out on 
the Park. I wish we were. But I was going 
to say that the most absurd thing of all is the 
universal Twychester notion that Rica Win- 
frith is to marry Canon Hardy’s nephew. 
Lieutenant Grigg, you know. Ugly name, but 
he’s a capital fellow. I told you that I met 
him, and all about him.” Frances had paid a 
flying visit to India, less than two years earlier, 
in the company of a globe-trotting party. ‘* He 
is worthy of a better wife.” 

A soothed expression came to the Canon’s 
perturbed brow; even a slight smile, as if some- 
thing in his daughter's words gave him pleasure. 

** Perhaps—that is not very likely,” he said 
slowly. ‘*The two were so young when they 
parted. But—a better wife—you do not know 
what you are talking about.” 

*T don’t mean that she wouldn’t he a com- 
pendium of all the wifely virtues rolled into 
one, and as many more as you like. But 
Mr. Grigg will want something besides. He 
is packed as full of fun and sparkle as a 
human being well can be. And Rica doesn't 
know What? I don’t understand! Miss 
Winfrith! I declare you’re getting infected: 
That’s Precincts propriety, all over. Every- 
body in the place calls her * Rica.” Why on 


earth shouldn’t I? No, | don’t know her 
well enough. Hope to goodness I[ never 
shall. Compendiums of virtue are oppressive. 

And I like a little feeling, and she has none, 
She’s a mere icicle. But all the same—well, 
Miss Winfrith, if you want her title in full; 
I’m sure it doesn’t matter—Miss Winfrith 
doesn’t know the meaning of a joke. You 
should have seen her face yesterday at some- 
thing I said. Oh, well, I suppose it was rather 
naughty. Not really bad, but just a wee 
scrap. She needn't have looked so intensely 
serious, all the same. What, are you off to 
Kvensong? No, not I, thanks. I’ve some- 
else to do.” 

The Canon disappeared, and Frances 
pricked her needle in and out of the work 
which lay on her knee, 

‘I’ve a great mind to get a fresh book 
from the library. If such a thing is to be 
had. Twychester is fearfully behindhand. — I 
wish | could wake the place up. Nothing 
short of dynamite would do that, I’m afraid. 
Is there a spice of dynamite in me? Sleepi- 
ness drives me half- wild. If my father 
had the fraction of an ounce of common 
sense in that handsome head of his, he 
wouldn’t be for ever throwing Rica’s virtues 
at my head, which isn’t half so handsome as 
his, but has any amount more sense. Surest 
possible way to make me detest her. Why 
do men never understand girls?” 

Frances stretched her arms. 

*And why do they all worship that sort 
of woman? Pretty, of course. But no 
gumption in her. I don’t believe she cares a 
rap for any human being, except her own 
charming self. Mr. Grigg! No, my dear, 
you’re not the sort for him. I almost think 
Ill let slip the suggestion that there was 
somebody else.” Frances doubled herself up 
with laughter over the notion. **How 
delicious! Yes, [I know exactly how to do 
it. And if she really has some tender 
recollections of her playfellow, it would be 
a kindness to let her down gently. But as 
for my father wanting me—me!/—to make 
a bosom friend of Rica. No, indeed! We 
shouldn’t suit—not one atom. I suppose he 
imagines that she would ‘improve’ me. No, 
thanks. Besides, | don’t make bosom friends. 
It isn’t my way.” 


CHAPTER II. 
CLOISTER MEDITATIONS. 


“A VENING service was ended: the con- 

gregation had dispersed, and Canon 

d Arthur slowly paced the deserted 

cloisters. He was long-limbed, and 

required much exercise. The wet roads this 

afternoon were not tempting for a constitu- 
tional. 
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Besides, he wanted to think, and in the 
cloisters at this hour he would be less liable 
to interruption than elsewhere. 

Five weeks only since his arrival in Twy- 
chester! The five weeks might well have 
months. Not that time had 
dragged. Time when one is 
interested: but it sometimes seems to 


been five 
seldom drags 
deeply 
pass slowly, simply because one lives through 
' A monotonous life 
a quicker rate than a very 


much in a short space. 
may slip by at 
full life. 

The last few weeks had meant for him a 
rapid succession of experiences, and that suc- 
cession made them look long. The experiences 
had centred mainly round one slight girlish 
the figure of Rica Winfrith. She was 
than himself; but her 
youth made her the more attractive. And 
she had turn to him—or so he 
hopefully thought. 

She had indeed 
beginning. Her gentleness was a relief from 
the excited Frances ; her low 


voice meant 


figure 
very much younger 
seemed to 


enchained him from the 
manner of 
vest after ear-splitting laughter: 
conversation brought a 


he quiet sense of 


repose after incessant jokes and would - be 
witticisms ; her serene womanly dignity 


charmed him beyond expression after impul- 
sive self-assertiveness. 

popular expectation did exist that 
Rica would one day marry his predecessor's 
nephew. But Canon Arthur flattered himself 
that he was conversant with the nature of 
knew their fickleness, their 
readiness to forget, their disposition to take 
up with a fresh pretty face. Mac and Rica 
had been friends as children. What did that 
By this time Mae had doubtless had 
And Rica had probably 
least, had learnt to 


True, a 


young men. He 


signify ? 
a dozen new loves. 
forgotten him, or, at 
regard him as a brother. 
Why 


Rica for his own ? 


should not he, Canon Arthur, win 

He knew himself to be a handsome man. of 
good manners, with a very fair allowance of 
brains, 


hy women. He had 


He was accustomed to be appreciated 
wife 
dearly, but she had died in their daughter's 
could say that he had 


loved his first 
infancy; and nobody 
not shown ample devotion to her memory. 
Frances, as she grew up, had signally failed 
to satisfy his needs. She was wilful, sharp, 
difficult to control, given to scofting at every- 
thing and 
heart. Good 
seem in public, the Canon was a Jonely man. 
He could speak to his daughter of 
below the surface; could ask from her 


everybody, apparently without 


friends though the two might 


neve 
aught 
no sympathy; could find in her no response 

‘But Rica Winfrith 43 He said the 
words aloud, pacing the uneven stone floor 
of the with downward - bent 


cloister, eyes 


_ help it 
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while a wa.<ing-stick dangled from the hands 
clasped behind him. Yes, Rica would be 
different altogether. Hers was no surface 
nature. She would respond; she would un- 
derstand ; she would give unfailing sympathy. 
She would never harass him by thoughtless 
reckless criticisms, or noisy laughter. 
The more he thought, the more he realised 
that to win Rica for his wife would mean 
the dawn of a new life. 

Frances had not the faintest idea of these 
new possibilities which had begun to stir in 
her father’s Had she suspected their 
existence, she would have been tre last to 
help forward their development. But, with 
all her smartness, she saw only the outside 
shapes and objects around; she 


jest S, 


mind. 


colours of 
had no power to gain a glimpse of substrata. 

If she had guessed what might be coming, 
she certainly would never have urged a doubt 
as to the likelihood of Rica’s marriage with 
Mac Grigg. Rather would she have sought to 
strengthen that natural barrier with all her 
power. Although not a devoted daughter, 
the advent of a stepmother on the 
would be exceedingly objectionable in her 
eyes, since it would mean her own abdication 
from an position. And a_step- 
mother of her own age—a mere girl of one 
or two and twenty! The absurdity of the 
thing would make it still worse. 

But Canon Arthur saw no absurdity in the 
idea. He looked upon his project as emi- 
nently reasonable, highly practicable. 

The north cloister adjoined the south wall 
of the Abbey Nave. The west cloister looked 
out towards the chief gateway of the Abbey 
Yard, which led into High Street. The 
south cloister overlooked the aged Monastery 
The east cloister had a clear view 
across the yard, with the East End of the 
Abbey on the left and the Canons’ 
in front. 

Canon Arthur walked round the square more 
than once, not knowing how time went. And 
suddenly raising his eyes, he saw through an 


scene 


agreeable 


ruins. 


houses 


open archway the object of his cogitations. 
Rica herself was in the Yard, picking her 
way with dainty steps along the muddy path 
which crossed the grass. 

In a trice the Canon’s dreaminess fled, and 
he was on the alert. He made his way out 
briskly, and with long strides overtook Rica, 
as she was passing under the clump of elms. 
When he spoke she looked up with a smile. 

“How do you do, Miss Winfrith? Quite 
well? This is not a very fascinating day for 
a walk. You must take yourself, 
Good people are scarce, you know.” 

He had not meant to speak in this style. 
It annoyed him that he should involuntarily 
adopt a fatherly tone. But how could he 


? The fair face looked so young and 


care of 
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sweet—so ineffably simple and pure and 
child-like. Had he been her father, she could 
not have smiled up in his face with more 
serene security. 

*Do you think so? I’m always surprised 
to find such numbers of them everywhere.” 

The Canon would have liked to suggest 
that Rica’s own goodness made her deem 
other people equally excellent. But he found 
it difficult to put the thonght into words 
without too obvious a compliment. He _ in- 
stinctively knew that Rica did not care for 
compliments. 

** People often talk so, I know,” pursued 
his companion musingly. ‘‘ Perhaps when | 
am older I shall feel the same. But I don’t 
vet.” 

** Ah! don’t change. Keep the same always,” 
uttered the Canon, and these words came 
from his heart. 

Rica seemed surprised. ‘* But I should like 
to change,” she said. ‘I should not like 
never to change, never to get on. Some 
people are odd—women, I think. chiefly. I 
don’t mean you, of course. They seem to 
think that one ought never to learn more 
than one knows alrveady—that it is wrong to 
get wider and larger views of things. And 
I never understand that feeling. It seems to 
me that one ought to be always learning, 
always developing. Don’t you think so?” 

It was not the Canon’s wish to enter upon 
theological questions with Rica, and he dis- 
tinectly saw theology written in those earnest 
eyes. He had found a tendency in her to 
lead him in that direction. He was very 
good on such questions, and he knew it; but 
at this moment he inclined towards a more 
personal subject. It occurred to him to try 
the effect of a mention of his predecessor's 
nephew, and no sooner did the thought 
avise than it was acted upon. 

‘By-the-bye, I believe Lieutenant Grigg is 
an old friend of yours. The nephew of Dean 
Hardy, I mean. Someone said this morning 
that he was expected home. To Wealdham, 
no doubt.” 

Then, when he saw lurking theology re- 
placed by unaffected surprise, he knew that 
he had made an awkwardly blunt transition. 
He felt a trifle uncomfortable. And Rica 
was puzzled. She had one or two questions 
floating in her mind which she had wanted 
to put before the Canon. She liked the way 
in which he met her difficulties. Rica, 
having been educated in a critical, though 
most reverent, atmosphere, was oceasionally 
troubled by little perplexities ; 
Arthur had met some of them 
better than anybody else was able to do. 
Not, in a sense, better than her father; but 
tica knew precisely how her father would 
respond, having been with him all her life; 


theological 


and Canon 


and a reply freshly worded came with greater 
power. 

If, however, the Canon were not in a mood 
for such discussions, Rica would not force 
them upon him. She at once accepted the 
new topic never an unwelcome one and 
said : 

“Yes, a very old friend. Mac has always 
been one of us. He said something in a 
letter to my father which sounded as if he 
might be coming home very soon. But it 
seems so uncertain that we do not build 
upon it.” 

**And you will be glad to see him,” 

“Very glad.” 

The simplicity of manner baffled Canon 
Arthur. He tried to catch a glimpse of the 
brown eyes, and failed. 

“IT am told that he is a pleasant young 
fellow.” 

Rica smiled. Mac—only pleasant! 

**My daughter met him in India a year or 
two ago. She went out for a trip. I know 
she liked him.” 

** Everybody does.” Rica still gazed down- 
wards, 

**Does he resemble Dean Hardy ?” 

**No, I don’t think so.” 

‘They say his Precincts title was ‘ Mis- 
chievous Mac.’” 

* Yes, always.” 

‘He will have dropped that title now.” 

* Yes, [ suppose so.” 

Talk flowed less readily than on theological 
subjects. The Canon had a slightly rebuffed 
sensation —he could not have said why. Rica 
stopped opposite the Vergers’ cottages. 

‘IT have to speak to Mr. Bourne,” she 
remarked. She looked up to say good-bye, 
and the Canon was aware of a curious, steady 
light in her eyes. Did it mean anything? 
He could not feel that he had made way 
with her that day. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


AT THE ABBEY BOOKSELLER'S. 


wi OOD-MORNING, Mv. Widgeon. I want 
something to read, Something in- 
I teresting. Does it always rain in 


Twychester? It has done little else 
since we came.” 

Samuel Widgeon’s eyes twinkled. He had 
an old face, seamed and wrinkled, and a 
decorous manner suited to his position as 
Abbey principal bookseller. 
His shop, in High Street, exactly 
opposite the west gateway of the Abbey, 


stationer and 


stood 


and it had been there from time immemorial, 
gradually enlarging its windows and extend- 
ing its size, to keep pace with local growth. 
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Widgeon’s father and _ grandfather had _ style”; but some people, including the old 
reigned behind that counter in turn; and __ bookseller, found her an amusing variety. 


Widgeon himself had presided there for at *Good afternoon, Miss. Yes, it’s rather 
least thirty years. He was an important local damp. But we don’t always rain in Twy- 
institution, and he was aware of the fact. chester.” He had a droll fashion of identi- 


This had been a dull afternoon. At certain fying himself with the place and its weather. 
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‘ 
Samuel Widgeon’s eyes twinkled. 

isons of the vear it did rain a good deal * We're sometimes — fine. But since the 
it Twychester: and on such a wet day Canon's arrival it has been—a little damp.” 
customers were apt to be few. So he _ wel- *T wonder what you would call ‘wet,’ if 
comed the appearance of the new Canon's — this is only ‘damp’?” Frances walked to the 
daughter, in her neat serge skirt, her golf- further end of the shop and scanned some 
cloak with its tartan-lined hood, and her rows of books. “ What antediluvian titles! 
tilor hat stuck jauntily on one side of her Give me = something new, please. I don’t 
head. She certainly was not *‘* Twychestei want novels a century old. That! Why, it 
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came out at least six months ago. And it’s 
awfully prosy. I want waking up. The 

Abbey is quite enough of a soporific. Some- 
thing lively—and published last week.” She 
examined another shelf and shrugged her 
shoulders. ‘‘Oh! you’re quite too bygone for 
me, Can’t stand this sort of thing. I shall 
have to send to Mudie’s direct. Unless you 
will have a special batch down by return of 
post. 

She took away Widgeon’s breath. He 
explained elaborately that a parcel would 
arrive before long—some time in the course 
of the next week—it was too late for this 
week. And the Precincts Circle generally 
preferred—well, not quite the newest and 
most ephemeral works. This was given out 
impressively. They liked to wait and to 
see what verdict would be passed upon a 
book. 

‘How awfully good of them! But rather 
dull, don’t you think? I’m sure they wouldn't 
take my verdict as conclusive. I shall never 
he one of the Precincts Circle.” 

Widgeon smiled meaningly. He did not 
think she would. None the less, she enter- 
tained him, and he felt it incumbent on him 
to entertain her. He suggested that some- 
times the best books were those at first little 
noticed, and that the popular voice was by 
no means always reliable. Witness the im- 
mense success of certain very inferior tales 
recently published ; witness also the non- 
success in past times of some of our great 
classies for example, Milton’s “ Paradise 
Lost.” 

Frances had 
Lost,” and she knew nothing of the classics. 
She hardly even affected to listen to the 
bookseller’s disquisition, but walked to the 
counter, sat down, and began to examine 
some small knick-knacks. 

* What ridiculous things! Specimens of 
Twychester native genius, I suppese. Local 
high art!” 

She held up a pen-wiper surmounted by a 


never glanced at ‘* Paradise 


fat white pig, and was convulsed with merti- 
ment. 

Widgeon smiled again. 

**Some people has fancies for that sort of 
article. It’s as with books-—tastes vary.” 
He brought another tray of knick-knacks. 
*There’s good news in Twychester to-day,” 
he said. ‘The Canon’s nephew is expected 
home—so I’m told. And we all know what 
for.” 

** Which Canon?” 

‘I beg your pardon, Miss. The Dean of 
Wealdham, I should say. He’s always been 
the Canon here. It’s his nephew.” 


** Lieutenant Grigg?” 


‘*That’s it, Miss.” 
* Coming home from India? 


QUIVER. 


“Yes, on furlough. Short furlough, ’tis 
said; three months in Engiand and no more, 
Long enough for his business.” 

Frances took up the pig-topped pen-wiper 
anew, 

* But what is Mr. Grigg’s particular busi- 

I’m almost a stranger here still.” 

Widgeon hesitated. Yet why not reply? 
Did not all the Precincts know? And if 
Miss Arthur was not ‘“‘one of the Precincts 
Circle,” she had a right to be so. Still, the 
wrinkled old face wavered, and no answer 


ness ? 


came. 

* Perhaps I can guess.” Frances turned to- 
wards him. ‘‘I shouldn’t be the least surprised 
if Mr. Grigg is coming home to get married. 
Ah!”—as Widgeon’s lips broke into a broad 
smile —*‘ I’ve hit the bull’s-eye, have 1? Now 
I’ll guess who is to be the bride. Stop—don’t 
tell me. I’ve seen her. Yes, of course I 
have—out in India. I went there, not long 
ago, for a trip in the cool season. Had a 
delightful time. And [ came across Myr, 
Grigg. India is a big place, but one does 
sometimes come across people out there. He 
and I were great chums for a week.” 

Widgeon tried to speak, and was not al- 
lowed. 

**No—stop; don’t tell me. I want to tell 
you. What is the price of this pencil-case ? 
Only three shillings? Ill have it. What a 
comical letterweight! Well, I was just say- 
ing—about Mr. Grigg—when I saw him he 
was just in the thick of—ahem !—you under- 
stand. Somebody freshly out from England, 
you know. And she is in England now; so 
no doubt he is after her. Sure te be married 
soon. I’m a clever guesser, am I not?” 

Widgeon’s face was screwed into a contor- 
tion of distress, and he gazed fixedly beyond 
Frances at some object which she could not 
see. She paid no heed. 

“That’s what you meant, is it not? Mr. 
Grigg is coming home for a wife. And, if 
I’m not mistaken, he won’t ask in vain. Oh, 
it was quite plain in the Station that she 
liked him as much as he liked her.” 

Widgeon seemed to be frozen into a statue. 
He moved slowly off to attend to a fresh 
customer, an old gentleman, just come in; 
and Frances involuntarily turned upon her 
seat to discover what it was that had riveted 
his attention. As she so did, somebody came 
close, and a sweet voice said quietly — 

“How do you do?” 

Frances scanned sharply the serene face, 
with its large lake-like eyes. Not even 
Frances could outdo that composure. The 
golden-brown eyes looked steadily into hers. 
Rica Winfrith was perhaps a few months 
her senior. 

**T thought I overheard you speaking about 
Mr. Grigg. I could not help overhearing. 
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You spoke so—clearly. He is an old friend 
of ours.” 

Frances’ laugh rang out into tne street. 
For once in her life she felt a trifle nervous. 

‘l was answering Mr. Widgeon. 
He says Mr. Grigg is coming home.” 

‘We are not sure. You know him?” 

‘Saw him in India. He’s a very popular 


merely 


young fellow.” 

' The pale face showed no change. 
“He favourite. I 

if | may ask what you were saying about 


always was a wonder 


him? I think it could hardly have been a 
secret, as you were telling it here openly 
to ss 

The slight, courteous irony took Frances 
by surprise. She saw her own action from 


another’s point of view, and had difficulty 
in controlling a sense of confusion, even of 
shame. The full those 
held her spellbound. 

“Tt was nothing of consequence. 


gaze of large eyes 
No, not a 
secret, not in the least.” Frances pulled her- 
self together and made an effort to brave the 
thing out. She had not for years felt so like 
a rebuked child. ‘‘No secret at all,” she re- 
peated, to gain time. ‘Merely that Mr. 
Widgeon hinted at a definite reason for Mr. 
Grigg’s home-coming—and I guessed at it.” 

‘You guessed that it was 

* Marriage, of course.” 

‘But you did not only suspect. You spoke 
as if you knew.” 

“ Well, there India. 
Of course, I may be mistaken—one often is; 
it wouldn't 


Was somebody out in 


and, of course, I can’t give names 

be fair.” 
Rica 

Widgeon is too 


*“* Mr. 


to gossiping, 


lowered her gentle voice. 


much given 
‘“*He does not 
But it is wiser not to encourage him in it.” 
Then she moved away, bought 
and envelopes, with no sign of haste, and 
Frances watched her furtively, 
mind?” She could 


she said softly. mean harm. 


some paper 


disappeared. 
wondering, ‘** Does she 
find no certain answer. 
home, out of temper. She 
wrong, and had had a 
reproof. Nothing made her more angry than 
to be compelled to feel ashamed of herself. 


Frances went 


had been deserved 


CHAPTER IV. 
COBW EBS. 


A HE Abbey chimes rang 
\ little tune first in 
seven 


musically out. 

four quarters, 

then strokes, 
vibrating through the morning air. 

A milkman, driving his cart High 

Street, heard the sound. So did some shop 


slow, decisive 


along 


boys removing shutters, and numerous house- 
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maids setting to their day’s work. So, too, 
did Rica Winfrith, standing alone and quiet 
mid the ruins of the ancient Monastery near 
the South Cloister. 

It was a delicious autumn morning, fresh, 
pure, and sweet. Not less fresh, pure, and 
sweet was Rica herself, though a little paler 
than her wont, with a touch of heaviness 
about the eyelids. 

She had not been able to sleep. <A night 
of unbroken wakefulness was new in her 
healthy young life. Hours of restless tossing 
had wearied out her powers of endurance, 
and at six o’clock she could stand no more. 
So she dressed and went out into the garden, 
finding her way thence to the ruins near at 
hand. 

They did not cover any wide space. There 
was one old wall, with two or three broken 
window-openings ; and several low grass-grown 
mounds marked the lines of buildings in by- 
gone days. It was possible to trace the plan 
of an ancient small chapel and a refectory. 
A venerable archway, in good repair, led into 
the South Cloister, and through the windows 
of the said cloister Rica could see the Quad- 
rangle within, dotted with gravestones. There 
were other graves near at hand in the Abbey 
Yard, but not among the Monastery ruins. 

Several birch trees grew about the ruins, 
their branches already showing 
autumn gold, and shedding leaves over the 
grass, which was very wet. 

The historical past connected with these 
aged walls and mounds had always been a 
matter of vivid interest to Rica. But she 
was not thinking of the past at this moment. 
Her own personal present and future absorbed 
her mind. 

“If it is true she said slowly; and she 
lifted her large child-like eyes to the Abbey 
tower as to an old friend. The Abbey had 
always been her friend. “If it is true—and 
Miss Arthur had no reason to say such a 
thing if she did not believe it to be true.” 

She moved slowly across the wet grass, 
reaching the eastern limit of the ruins. At 
her feet lay a small flat 
upon it was inscribed in letters so worn as 
to be hardly legible : 


slender 


square stone, and 


Died 1695. 


A short record of a long life. 

Rica knew the old stone well. She had 
read the brief inscription hundreds of times, 
had wondered over it hundreds of times. It 
impressed her afresh at this moment. 

“So long ago,” she murmured, ‘Just two 
hundred years since she died. And nearly 
one hundred years of life. And nothing to 
about it except just ‘JANE. I 

the ninety-Six years look long to 


be said 
wonder if 
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her now, or whether they seem like a mere 
little speck of time? I suppose she had her 
troubles perhaps bad ones. Time may have 
seemed very long to her then.” 

Rica stooped down, and gently removed a 
creeping snail from the stone. 











went 
* Seventy- 


**Mac!” she whispered. Her hands 
together, and tears filled her eyes. 
five years!” 

She cast a glance back upon the hours 
intervening between the present moment and 


that visit to the bookseller’s shop, where 














o'clock the 


If thir- 


possible to 


i 

{ 

“They said I should find you here.”—». 51. 

* Poor Jane! I wonder what your troubles she had overheard words which had fallen 

were? | wonder if they were very hard to’ into her life like a bomb. Six 
bear? It seems to matter nothing now. Yet previous afternoon. Only thirteen hours ago! 
they may have lasted all that time; almost Was that all? Rica felt as if she had already 
one hundred years. If I were to live as lived through weeks of unhappiness. 

} long, it would mean—seventy-five more years teen hours could trail past with such deadly 

i for me.” slowness, how would it ever be 

i The fair face broke into a quiver. crawl through seventy-five long years of life? 
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Rica could stand still no longer. A wave 
of emotion threatened to overpower her. 


She forced back the swelling tears, straightened 
went off to the Museum corner 
Precincts, walking with a quick, 
Thence into the 
which led towards the Kerrs’. 
her would feel sur- 


herself, and 
of the 
decided step. she passed 
country road 


Nobody who might see 


prise. From childhood she had been wont to 
take solitary rainbles before breakfast. and 
all knew her liking for them. This morning, 


however, even the country road was deserted. 


It was not market day, and produce was not 
on its way to outlying farms. She had the 
world to herself. 

She had to conquer. For her own sake it 


would be needful to keep up, and for Mac’s 
sake also. It might be that Frances Arthu’s 
words were true. It might be that Mac no 
wished to marry his old playfellow. 
Rica have him blamed, 


longer 


And if so, would not 


She loved him far too truly, far too dearly. 
Even if he were in the wrong, she would 
defend him, woman-like, through thick and 


thin. 


It should never be said that he had spoilt 
her life. Mac was free to do as he chose. 
Really free. When he had asked her to 
plight herself to him, the engagement had 
been forbidden. When he had declared that 
he at least would be bound, Rica had_ told 
him that he was not 

Of course she had not meant it. Of course 
Mae had repudiated the notion. Of course 


tacit 
she was ready now to 
kind. If Mac 
was free to do so. 

She walked along 
before her. For 


everybody had supposed that a 
ment did But 
allow nothing of the 
another, he 


agree- 
exist. 
wished to 
marry 
morning. 

straight 


It was a 


grey 


looking 


the road, 


once the twittering of birds fell upon deaf 
ears. The hidden conflict claimed her full 
attention. 

“5 shall never be said that he has 
wronged mie, shi resolved. 

Then a vision came up before her mind of 
their childhood, of herself with Mischievous 
Mac, in the Abbey Precincts. Always those 
two. If Mac were not with her, she was 
Waiting for him. longing for him, devising 
some little pleasure for him. He had been 
the centre of her life. And she had been 
the centre of his life—till—how long since ¥” 

“Rica, you shall have blue furniture in 
our drawing-room. You shall have every 
single thing vou like.” 

She seemed to hear Mac’s boyish voice say- 
ing the words, seemed to see Mac’s honest 
face glowing with joy. <A half-sob, half- 
laugh, broke from her. ‘** Mac! dear Mac!” 
This would not do. Rica turned to the 
nearer hedge, and found it to be clothed in 
an almost continuous veil of spiders’ webs. 
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As she turned, bright sunshine burst forth; 
and in an instant each web was the founda- 


tion of a gorgeous display of diamond 
drops, tiny raindrops, scattered lavishly over 
the surface. There were wreaths 
and necklets of pendent sparklets, such as 
might have befitted the wearing of a duchess 
at a Court function, had they been a_tvrifle 


and coils 


less ephemeral. 


tica Was arrested—was dumb with admira- 
tion. And then again Memory spoke. Once 
before in early morning, years and years ago, 
she had seen such another show of gem- 
decked webs, and had rushed to the Canon's 
house, waking Mac by a shower of small 
stones against his window, and calling with 


subdued rapture, **Mac! Mac! come and see 
the necklaces.” 

Would anything in life be worth aught to 
Even now, as her eyes 
display, her first 


must tell Mae in 


her, apart from Mace ? 
fell upon the glittering 
springing impulse was, “I 
my letter.” 

She always had a letter to him in process 


of being written. Must those letters stop? 
Rica caught her breath sharply. Not to write 


to Mac any more—any more! 
Then, with a stab of acute pain, she 
remembered that he had not written to her 


for several weeks. 
letter-writing. 


always said in excuse, and always apologetic, 


He was often lazy about 
Only lazy, dear boy, she had 


always eager for her letters. 
But the 
were not laziness? What if there were indeed 
that other girl?—if Mac loved 
The glory of diamond raindrops on spiders’ 


now question arose, What if. it 


her ? 


webs was forgotten. Rica walked on, 
forgetting the hour, forgetting her distance 
from home, forgetting that she would soon 


breakfast. 
* Mac! 


Her eves were ovelr- 


she asked. 


be missed at 


flowing. can it be true?” 


CHAPTER V. 


LIFE’S MYSTERIES, 


A HE Canon, too, had had a bad night. 
He began to wonder—was he seriously 
touched? And if he should fail to 
win Rica, would the failure cast a 

shadow over the remainder of his life ¥ 

He was no longer a young man, but he felt 


himself still capable of loving deeply. 


Like Rica, he rose early; not indeed so 
early as she had risen, but before the rest 
of the world. He went to his study, and 


tried to write part of his next sermon. The 
abortive. So he left his 


went out for 


attempt proved 
desk, took his wideawake, 
a ramble. 

It was by a 


and 


very natural accident that he 
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took the same road as Rica. That happened 
to be the easiest and quickest way into the 
country. 

And when he had 
distance he saw Rica herself coming towards 


gone a considerable 


him. 

She walked slowly, even a degree heavily. 
He had time to study her as they drew 
nearer together. She was very pale, very 
tired, he thought. The eyes dropped per- 
sistently, and there was a_ pathetic little 
downward curve in the corners of the sweet 
lips, Something must surely have gone 
wrong in her gentle life. 

His first sensation on seeing her had been 
gladness on his own account. His second 
sensation was of concern on her account. 

Hitherto he had dreamt only of himself in 
connection with Rica. He had pictured how 
she would suit him, how she would make 
him happy, how she would give him _ the 
sympathy and companionship for which he 
craved. Now, at the sight of that sad young 
face, he was stirred in another way. He 
began to think of her, not of himself. In- 
imagining what she might be to 
him, he was wondering what he might do 
for her. She seemed to him like one in need 
of help, perhaps in need of sympathy. 

**Good-morning,” he said quietly. 
lifted startled eyes he saw that she had been 
very far away from the country high-road 
on which they stood, and also that she had 
been in tears. He put out his hand, and 
took the little cold ungloved fingers into his 
“Have you been far? It is 


stead of 


As she 


large grasp. 
early still.” 

* Not very far. I think I forgot the time. 
1 must get home.” 

‘So must I. They will be expecting me.” 
He turned to walk by her side, and he was 
conscious that she did not mind his doing 
so. Not that she was glad or pleased, but 
simply that she was too fully 
to care. It was a matter of indifference to 
her whether he went on or turned back. 
The knowledge came as an opportune check 
Canon Arthur put those 
moment, and 
Something 


prec recupied 


upon recent dreams, 
dreams on one side for the 
occupied himself with her needs, 
had happened since the previous afternoon. 
He wondered what 

Silence lasted several 
that it would not be broken by Rica. She 
had already almost forgotten his presence 

* We are not very old friends,” he said at 
length, speaking slowly. ‘* But | should like 
you to feel that I am a friend. I am afraid 
you are in trouble. Is it anything in which 


seconds, He saw 


I can help?” 
She glanced up absently. ‘Oh no, thanks; 
nothing. 
* You mean, 


nothing that I can do?” 


“Yes.” A wintry little smile came. ‘One 
must have trouble sometimes, must one 
not? I suppose nobody ever gets through 
life without.” 

‘Entirely without trouble? Hardly. Not 
desirable that one should. But it always 
grieves me to see the young in sorrow. And 
you are—so young.” He suddenly felt her 
as a child beside himself. 

‘‘IT sometimes feel old,” she said, with 
again that dim smile. ‘* They used to say | 
was old—years and years ago.” 

Another break. Rica now spoke first. 

‘**T suppose—I suppose—at the end of life 
one will see the reason for things. And per- 
haps—even—one will feel that one wouldn't 
have had them different.” 

**T aim sure it will be so. But don’t expect to 
be able to see that beforehand. Children can- 
not understand like grown people, you know. 
And we in this life are mere children.” 

“Yes. | suppose we are. And children 
are very often puzzled. I used to be when 
I was a child. But—even if one did see 
plainly all the reasons—it would not—would 
not make pain easier to bear.” 

*“No; it would only make one cling faster 
to the Hand that has to give the pain.” 

Another faint smile. 

*But sometimes we put 
great deal of needless pain 
rows that never come.” 

That brought a_ brighter look. ‘ Yes 
sometimes—perhaps,” she said. Then, after 
a pause, “I am a little worried, because—it 
looks rather as if an old friend of ours had 
not quite what we expected. And it 
may be only a mistake.” 

‘Always believe the best and expect the 
until you are perfectly sure of the 
worst—especially with old friends,” advised 
Canon Arthur. He recalled what his daugh- 
ter had said about Rica and Canon Hardy's 


ourselves to a 
expecting sor- 


been 


best, 


nephew, and a faint conjecture crossed his 
could she be thinking about Mr. 
But in any case his prevailing desire 


mind 
Grigg ? 
at the moment was to bring her comfort, 
to lighten that sad, strained look. 

‘Tt isn’t always easy, is it?” 

“Often very difficult. But it is the right 
plan. And old friends have a right to be 
trusted. Mistakes are so easily made, and 
then one is sorry afterwards for having in- 
dulged in unfounded suspicions.” 

Rica seemed a degree happier. 

‘*T wonder,” she said, **did you ever have 
any great troubles of that sort when you 
were young ?” 

wh I 
ment in one whom I loved. 
at the time to mean the end of everything. 
I felt that I should never enjoy life again.” 

* And afterwards aa 


remember a severe disappoint- 


It seemed to me 
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“TT found that a good deal remained in life, Then Rica happened to glance up; and her 
ne well worth attention. In later years I could face changed. The colour and light that 
ne even see that the trouble had been one of filled it were, compared with her previous 
gh the best things that ever happened to me. look, as midday compared with twilight. She 

Perhaps some day I wiil tell you all about it.” stopped short, apparently forgetting to go on. 
rot * And if you had not been able to see that The Canon also stood still, somewhat to one 
Lvs it was one of the best things to have hap- — side. Afterwards he had an impression that 
nd pened ?” he had known by intuition what was about 
ler “7 ought still to have felt sure. Our Father to happen, and had withdrawn on purpose. 

will not put a child of His to unnecessary * Rica!” cried a clear manly young voice. 
ith pain.” “It is Rica! They said I should find you 
I He had touched the right chord. Rica here.” 

turned her head away, and he saw two tears Rica did not stir. He came up at a dash, 


drop. When she again looked round, she was = caught her hands in his, and bent to kiss the 


cali. fair face. 
1 ‘Thank you very much,” she said gratefully. “Somebody saw you start along this road. 
rt Canon Arthur walked by her side in silence. So like you, darling—off at unearthly hours. 
He would not weaken the effect of his words 1 wouldn’t tell you when to expect me. It 
to by adding to them. But if indeed her trouble was too tempting to take you by surprise. 
n- were concerned with Mac Grigg, he felt angry I’ve seen your mother, and it’s all right. 
W. with the latter. It was difficult to follow his She said I might look you up, and she thinks 
own advice, and to give the full benefit of | I’ve been a model of patience. So do I. But 
n doubt to the absent lover. this is worth the waiting. You are your 
n Perhaps in this hour Canon Arthur rose to very own self, only sweeter and lovelier than 
Pe a higher level than in any previous phase of ever!” 
ld his existence. For honestly and sincerely he ** Mac——” with tender reproof. 
was thinking of Rica’s needs, not of his own; Mac broke into a laugh. There was in it a 
r honestly and sincerely he was desiring her trifle of huskiness. He had not so much as 
happiness, without any care for his own. noticed the presence of Canon Arthur, stand- 
They went on slowly side by side, neither ing back under a tree, and Rica had forgotten 
a speaking. Then came a turn in the road, it. But the Canon saw all, and understood. 
r- bringing a distant view of the Abbey tower, He would not have believed even Rica’s face 
bathed in a flood of sunshine. to be capable of such exquisite beauty and 
Somebody was coming to meet them. <A joy. 
r slim young fellow, in grey tweed, upright and Mac’s next remark might have shown a 
it active. He lost no time in his approach, touch of telepathic union between his mind 
d covering the ground at a remarkable rate. and Rieca’s. 
it Rica, gazing downward, did not see« him. * Darling, shall we have blue furniture?” 
Canon Arthur noted him absently, as one of he asked gaily. 
e the many Twychester folks with whose ap- And Canon Arthur passed on, unnoticed 
e pearance he was not yet familiar. And still and unmissed. His was still a lonely life, 
d the young man drew nearer, more and more poor in home-companionship, yet rich in sym- 
\- swiftly. pathy with the happiness of others, 
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A SATURDAY EVENING CONCERT AT THE PEOPLE'S PALAC 


HE general public throughout our 
land have little idea how many 
large and important buildings there 
are which owe their origin and up- 
raising entirely or in greater part 

to the profits brought in by some successful 
book, or to the influence which some such 
book has exerted upon people in leading them 
to carry out some great scheme which it ad- 
vocated. 

Probably the most signal instance of the 
latter is the case of ‘The People’s Palace,” 
in the East End of London. This wonderful 
institution, filling to-day such an important 
place in the life of thousands of dwellers in 
Whitechapel and district, may be said to be 
the absolute outcome of that popular novel, by 
Sir Walter Besant, ‘* All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men.” Sir Walter had watched and 


studied the problem of life in this neighbour- 
hood for many years before he wrote that 
fascinating book; he had seen how sordid 
and miserable were the days and nights of 
the East End people, how little they had 
amongst them of the ‘forces that make for 
righteousness”; and he determined to write 
a book showing what could be done by a 
certain course of educational and recreative 
facilities supposed to be offered to the factory 
hands of the district by a large central in- 
stitution built and supported by the daughter 
of a wealthy brewer, who had become in- 
terested in these people working for her 
father’s firm in the midst of so much squalor 
and wickedness, 

Mr. Besant (as he then was) called his tale 
‘an impossible story,” so little did he him- 
self ever expect to find any such movement 
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as it dealt with carried out. But his book her Majesty the Queen in May, 1887, 
soon became a living force, and a_ great amidst such a scene as the East Enders 
one too. It was suggested by Sir Edmund are not likely to forget for the rest of their 
Hav Currie, who was the real founder of the lives. 

Palace, that something might be done for The People’s Palace caters for every taste 
Whitechapel on the lines laid down in “All of the surrounding people—every taste that 
Sorts and Conditions of Men.” It was he elevates, improves, educates, and adds true 


who collected the first subscription and _ pleasure to life. There are splendid classes 
started the work. The first stone was laid by eminent professors in all branches of 
in June, 1886, of what is now ‘*The People’s léarning, day and night. There are recreative 


Palace,” and amongst those specially invited classes, entertainment rooms, libraries, read- 
to meet the Prince and Princess of Wales’ ing rooms, winter gardens, conservatories, 
on that occasion was the celebrated writer music apartments; every kind of taste is 
whose book was to receive such honour and provided for. Many folk have likened the 
to prove the precursor of so much good. place to a fairy palace amidst sordid sur- 
There is no need here, nor have we space, roundings, and such, in truth, it may be 
to detail all the steps of the wonderful work said to be. What it has done for the East 
that has now its completion in that splendid End cannot be easily told in any short 











THE GORDON BOYS IN THEIR CHAPEL 


block of buildings in the Mile End Road. account. But the impress it has made 
Sufficient is it to say that there has been during the past thirteen years has been 
considerably over £100,000 given for various very great. The constant teachings of art, 
works in connection with it, and that it is science, pure literature; the aids to appre- 
to-day one of the finest of such buildings  ciating all that is beautiful, useful, and good ; 
anywhere in the country. It was opened by — the lessons of religion and morality that are 
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inculcated none the less effectively, if quietly, 
by its workers in every way—all these things 
constitute a tremendous living force, whose 
influence only Almighty eyes can know. 
Think of the hundreds who go to its day 
schools, boys and girls who used to run about 
the streets there; think of the thousands 
who have won distinction at its night classes. 
Out of nine students who took *“ honours” in 
practical organic chemistry at the South 
Kensington examination in 1898 in all Britain, 
eight came from this wonderful institution ! 
This is but a specimen of its many-sided work. 

And all this is due to one book. These 
marvellous buildings, these wonderful results, 
these factors for good, are the effect of one 
book written by a writer with a godly purpose 
of raising the wretched. To “All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men” belongs an almost unique 
honour. 

The Gordon Boys’ Home, at Woking, has a 
beautiful chapel, and this building again owes 
its existence chiefly to the profits of a book. 
Most of the readers of THE QUIVER will yet 
remember that sad day in January, 1892, 
when Prince Albert Victor, Duke of Clarence, 
died. They will also perhaps recollect that, 
later, Canon Fleming preached a_ beautiful] 
sermon at Sandringham before their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales; 
on ‘Shall we Recognise our Loved Ones in 
Heaven?” This sermon so comforted and 
delighted the Princess that she begged the 
Canon to print and publish it. This was 
done, and the proceeds of the sale have been 
divided equally between the Gordon Boys’ 
Home and the British Home for Incurables. 

The Gordon Boys’ Home has built its 
chapel out of these profits given to it from 
time to time; and a charming chapel it 
is. The building was erected in 1894, and 
has two or three stained-glass windows, 
Services are held, of course, every Sunday 
morning and evening, and _ often 
There is also the usual daily ser- 
vice common to schools of this kind held 


special 
services. 
every morning and evening, short services 
which the boys always prize. The chapel is 
of red brick, outlined with white stone, and 
forms not the least beautiful of the many 
blocks of buildings of the Gordon Boys’ Home 
at Woking. It is such a spot as “the 
General” himself would have delighted in, 
could he only have known how his memory 
would be thus honoured. It must not be 
forgotten, too, in mentioning its origin, that, 
besides the profits from the sale of Canon 
Fleming’s sermon, the Queen has contributed 
to this chapel half the profits proceeding 
from the sale of facsimiles of her letter to 
the nation on the death of the Duke of 
Clarence. 

There ean be few authors, indeed, who 


have during the past half-century influenced 
the reading public for good, and charmed 
their readers so much at the same time, as 
Miss Charlotte Yonge. How many of us are 
there who do not know “The Heir of Red- 
clyffe”? How many of us who have not 
wandered delightedly with Miss Yonge 
through her wonderful ‘ Daisy Chain,” and 
felt better in every way for our intercourse 
with such pure and good stories amidst so 
much reading matter of our days that is 
nothing. but absolute rubbish and_ trash? 
Miss Yonge is now resting, after a long and 
busy life, but she has the kind appreciation 
and gratitude of millions of people through- 
out the world who have passed many an 
hour under her sway pleasurably and _profit- 
ably. 

And Miss Yonge has done good, again, even 
with the money derived from her books, 
She herself lives at Otterbourne, five miles 
from Winchester, and there are more places 
than one round that ancient city which can 
testify to the generosity of the writer of ** The 
Heir of Redclyffe.” At Pitt, a small hamlet 
of the parish of Hursley, about two miles out, 
there is a schoolhouse which is interesting to 
the chance visitor, since it Owes its existenc: 
to the profits arising from ‘*The Heir of Red- 
clyffe.”. And from the profits of **The Daisy 
Chain” Miss Yonge founded St. Barnabas’ 
College, Norfolk Island, for the Melanesian 
Mission. So that to this gifted authoress the 
Christian Church is indebted for something 
more than the excellent stories she has given 
to its boys and girls. Besides some of the 
larger buildings arising from books that have 
been or will be mentioned, these in the vil- 
lages may look small. But who shall say 
that they do not fulfil their own particular 
purpose just as well ? 

Who does not know Hursley ? Who can 
ever forget it whilst the sainted name of 
John Keble shall be remembered by the 
Christian Church? Was it not here that 
Keble laboured as vicar for so many long 
years? It was fitting that Hursley Church 
should be rebuilt during his vicariate; it was 
still more fitting that it should be rebuilt 
out of the profits that accrued from one of 
the classics of the Church of Christ, that 
ever beautiful, ever comforting book of poems 
“The Christian Year.” 

Many of those poems have now come to be 
the cherished hymns of the Church of God 
throughout the world. The African negro 
sings with as great pleasure as does the 
English villager, each Sunday evening, ‘‘Sun 
of my soul, Thou Saviour dear”; and the 
Chinese convert joins with his teacher of the 
China Inland Mission in the Far East, each 
Sunday morning, in the glorious ‘“ New every 
morning is the love, Our waking and uprising 
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The Christian Hindoo asks for ‘* The 
breathed o’er Eden” to be sung 
as does the Scotch girl 
Australian settler 
listens to the preacher singing ‘* Blest are 
heart, For they shall see their 
bush Sunday service with more 


prove.” 
voice that 
at his marriage, just 
in Edinburgh; and _ the 


the pure in 
God, at the 
reverence than the average church-goer often 
service in England. 

They were great profits these from ‘The 
Christian Year,” for it sold by thousands and 
over the world, and_ still sells 


bestows upon the 


thousands all 


When General Booth wrote his celebrated 
book, “In Darkest England,” he had little con- 
ception of the wonderful results that would 
The “General” wished 
what 


follow its publication. 
things for 
known as the 


to do several the good of 


Was commonly * submerged 
tenth,” and he asked for subscriptions from the 
charitably inclined towards doing them. This 
is not the place, nor is it the time, to go into 
what was done and its results. But the 
scheme and work does concern us somewhat 


for this article, since from the money given 





NTERIOR OF THE ST. BARNABAS PATTESON MEMORIAL CHAPEL 


just as well as ever. And John Keble, who 
always did ‘all to the praise and glory of 
God,” knew that he could do no better with 
these profits than rebuild Hursley Church 
that he loved so well. Beautiful windows of 
stained glass, given by contributors through- 
out the testify to the respect and 
gratitude felt for himself and his wife by 
thousands who have read and re-read ‘* The 
Christian Year,” and at the same time they 
form charming objects of beauty and interest 
in Hursley Church. The church itself consists 
large nave, two aisles, and a chancel, 

Pointed 
innumerable, 
parts, who wish to see the spot 
so long the man who wrote 


world, 


of a 
with a fine 
worshippers 


spire. To it come 
pilgrims from all 


where lived 


* Only, O Lord, in Thy dear love, 
Fit us for perfect rest above; 
And help us, this and every day, 
To live more nearly as we pray. 





NORFOLK ISLAND 


arose the farm colony at Hadleigh now carried 
ou by the Salvation Army for the benefit of 
the distressed who are sent there, so that the 
colony may be taken as 
outcome of the book “In 


buildings of this 
being the direct 
Darkest England.” 

The * General” has shown in this colony, 
at all events, that men who are willing to 
work can be profitably employed in such a 
way as to keep them from feeling pauper- 
ised, and at the same time be of real, sub- 
stantial benefit to the community at large as 
And such results as these 
They become 


deserving citizens. 
are not lightly to be estimated. 
object-lessons, to put the matter on a low 
basis, for many of our Poor Law authorities, 
and cannot fail to be of great service in 
guiding them in future regulations for deal- 
ing with what is acknowledged to be a 
troublesome and awkward matter, 

There were many other labour homes and 
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colonies established, some in far-off lands, as 
part of the success of ‘In Darkest England,” 
but of these we have not room to speak 
here. The farm at Hadleigh is nearer home, 
and so is more suited for 
our purpose. Those of our 
readers who live in 
London can go any time 
and see it for themselves, 
if they have not done so 
already. It will doubtless 
be an object-lesson to them 
too. 

Somehow it has always 
seemed to the writer as if 
the lawful successor of 
Miss Charlotte Yonge, in 
her books, from general 
style and kind of story, 
was Miss “ Edna Lyall.” 
And so it is most pleasing 
to know that ‘“ Edna 
Lyall” has also followed 
in her predecessor’s foot- 
steps as regards using 
some of the great profits 
of her many suecessful 
books to the best advan- 
tage. 

Miss Ada Ellen Bayly 
(‘Edna Lyall”) lives at 
Eastbourne, and takes the 
very greatest interest in 





all Church work there. When St. Peter’s 
Church was rebuilt, Miss Bayly gave £600 
towards completing the structure. This was 
part of the profits of ** Donovan” and *“* We 
Two.” St. Peter’s Church, 
for which the Duke of 
Devonshire gave the site, 
is of Early English style 
in general appearance, and 
is intended to hold about 
six hundred worshippers. 
Miss Bayly has ever taken 
the greatest pleasure in 
helping forward all work 
belonging to it, and is 
just as much interested in 
it to-day as ever. 

Her interest, too, has 
been practically demon- 
strated in Church work 
by the new peal of bells 
at the neighbouring Church 
of St. Saviour, to which 
she has contributed three 
from the profits of her 
stories. These three have 
been named = after the 
heroes of her books, and 
will be easily recognised 
under their names of 
**Donovan,” ‘“ Eric,” and 
“Hugo.” Probably they 
are the only bells in this 
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country that owe their origin to such a cause, 
And they are well employed in calling people 
each Sunday, as their namesakes call them by 
their characters, to the true recognition and 
worship of God. 

Christian hymns have ever done much 
spiritually for the Church of God throughout 
the world; and it has been already shown how 
they have done actual “solid” work. But 
“The Christian Year” does not stand alone 
Indeed, there is a still more striking 
copies of ‘Sacred 
Messrs. Moody and 


in this. 
example. How many 
Songs and Solos,” by 
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Look at the magnitude of those buildings 
in Northfield to-day. A whole town, almost, 
may be said to owe its origin to this little 
book of Christian hymns which is in use 
all over the world. How many negroes 
have joined in the chorus of ‘ Washed 
in the blood of the Lamb”! How many 
anxious throughout Christendom 
have sung from their aching hearts, ** Where 
is my wandering boy to-night”! And how 
many broken hearts have whispered, * Bless- 

nigh 


mothers 


ing others, oh, bless me 
And behold the earthly results of all this 
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Sankey, have been sold is easily told, but 
not easily grasped. How much money they 
have brought in is also a factor not easily 
comprehended, for it was stated some time 
ago that the publishers had then paid the 
authors over the enormous sum of two 
hundred thousand pounds as their “rights” 
of the sale! 

How much of this belonged to one author 
ov another does not concern us here, But 
it is material to us that the late Mr. D. L. 
Moody founded and in great part sustained his 
schools and colleges for the Lord’s ministry 
at Northfield, in the United States, from 
the proceeds that came regularly to hand, 
or had been invested already, as the out- 
come of the sale of “Sacred Songs and 
Solos.” What a grand result of one book 
published in the name and for the cause of 
Christ! 


wonderful song! The heavemy results we 
shall never know till the great Day. But the 
* practical” earthly results: they are here in 
the shape of colleges and training schools, 
still working for the Lord Jesus in fitting 
men and women to go on carrying the 
“tidings of great joy” to all creatures, The 
money that has come from “Sacred Songs 
and Solos” has been wonderfully well spent, 
and God has signally blessed it. 

There have been many buildings erected 
from books in a somewhat different sense from 
those we have mentioned so far in this article, 
but whose cases are nevertheless worth record- 
ing here. I refer chiefly to those improved and 
more suitable dwellings, such as prisons, work- 
houses, and schools, whose origin may be 
distinctly traced to the influence that some 
particular story or account, detailed in a book 
written specially with that view, has had upon 





the public mind. And in this way the author 
may have even better effected a good work 
than if he or she had bequeathed all the 
income of the book to erecting such a _ build- 
ing as was indicated therein 

Who can doubt that the workhouse boy owes 
no small portion of his improved surround- 
ings in our own days to the 
better buildings erected by the Poor Law 
authorities ruthlessly ex- 
posed the awful sufferings of the ‘ charity” 
boy in “Oliver Twist”? The living rooms, 
the dining apartments, the terrible sleeping 
arrangements, the dreadful wards, so vividly 
described by the great novelist in his work, 


immensely 


since Dickens so 


caused such sensations throughout the land 
that public opinion itself felt so 
strongly that newer and vastly better build- 


made 


ings arose for workhouse inmates. 

And nowadays we pride ourselves on our 
improved prison buildings, and point out how 
much finer erections they are, and how much 
more suited to humane dealing with prisoners. 
than were those of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. And truly this is so. The 
dungeons of the past are gone, passed away 
with the terrible tortures and punishments 
that were too often rife in them. 

But do we recollect, as we contemplate these 
newer and better buildings, that for most of 
them we have to thank one particular book, 
Charles Reade’s **Never Too Late to Mend”? 
This book 


made such an exposure of the 


MARQUAND HALL, NORTHFIELD, WITH A GROUP OF COLLEGE 


STUDENTS AT THE SUMMER CONVENTION, 
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awful accommodation of many English prisons, 
as well as of the tortures that convicts 
generally underwent, that it awoke not only 
England, but even foreign countries, to a full 
sense of what was happening. And a revo- 
lution in the building of 
revolution which made itself felt even in far 


prisons arose, a 


lands. The fine roomy space, the corridor’s 
white brick walls, the spotless cleanliness, the 
presence of ample light, even the gardens 
in some English prison yards—these may be 
almost all traced to the influence of ** Never 
Mend” on the 
public, and hence this book was indirectly 


Too Late to mind of the 
the cause of such buildings being erected. 

L just mention these two cases as examples 
of a class of buildings that certainly, though 
not directly, owe their present form of exist- 
beneficent 


ence to the effect of particular 


books. Each step forward is a distinct gain; 
every yard on the path of progress is a help 
towards winning the next one. 

It is pleasant to us to think that’ the 
profits of such books as we have spoken of 
have been so well employed, and have proved 
so beneficial to men and women throughout 
the world. May there soon be many more 
buildings similarly erected, and similarly en- 
gaged in ‘making for righteousness”! The 
Christian Church can do with every auxiliary 
in its fight against what is wrong, impure, or 
harmful; and such buildings as those mentioned 
are powerful auxiliaries in the struggle. 

GEORGE A. WADE. 
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The Light my Path Surrounding. 
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I ds gone there before me 
Are calling from on high; 
And joyous angels o'er me 
Tempt sweetly to the sky: 
“Why wait,” they say, “and wither 
"Mid scenes of death and sin ? 
O rise to glory hither, 
And find true life begin!” 
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] hear the invitation, 
And fain would rise and come, 
A sinner, to salvation— 
An exile, to his home. 
But while I here must linger, 
rhus, thus let all I see 
Point on with faithful finger, 


To heaven, O Lord, and Thee. Amen. 














A NEW SERIAL STORY. 


CHAPTER I. 
\ Fd A NEW ARRIVAL. 
1. es 


HE fresh south wind 
blew briskly over 
the land, and even 
in the 
, patch. of clearing, 
the burning heat of 
the sun was grate- 
fully tempered. The small 
mining township of 
Yunker’s Bar was taking 
its noontide siesta, the 
buzz and hum of labour 
/ was hushed for the moment, and 
the spell of brooding stillness that 

lay over the land was unbroken. 

A few rough wooden huts, a corrugated 
iron store, and an hotel bearing the character- 
istic name of the ‘* Blue Gum House ”—these 
were the principal features of the township, 
which, though situated in a favoured West- 
ralian mining locality, was not yet known 
to fame. 

Yunker’s Bar had, in fact, only just cele- 
brated its first birthday, but it had already 
begun to take itself very seriously and even 
to presume upon its privileges. Its popula- 
tion might be scanty and its buildings few 
and unimportant, but no one could deny that 
it possessed a spring of drinking water which 
caused a bitter thirst of envy to arise in the 
hearts of its neighbours, and a line of reef 
in which mines had been opened up that 


shadeless 






By M. Bradford Whiting. 


were making their own renown without any 
need of ‘* booming.” 

‘It’s the finest place in the world!” said 
one bronze-faced, broad-shouldered miner to 
another, as he lounged in the verandah of 
the ** Blue Gum House.” 

It was the third time in the last half-hour 
that he had made the remark, and twice his 
mate had answered it with an = assenting 
growl, but on the third repetition he exerted 
himself to speak. 

“It'll be a fine sight better place to- 
morrow!” he said. 

**How do you make that out?” asked the 
first man with much interest, but his taciturn 
friend could not be induced to open his lips 
again so soon; he sat on unmoved, his short 
black pipe between his teeth, and his brawny 
hands behind his head, while adjurations to 
speech fell unheeded upon his ears. 

“Did ever a man have such a partner!” 
exclaimed the aggrieved miner at last. 
“Might as well talk to a dead mule, eh?” 

He threw a glance as he spoke at a third 
man, who sat in the far corner of the 
verandah, and who had as yet taken no part 
in the conversation. 

“I did not hear what you said,” he re- 
marked, as he got up from the rough wooden 
bench and strolled towards the railing; * I 
was thinking about something else.” 

‘Thinking !” said the miner in huge disgust. 
*“That’s like my partner all over. What’s 
the good of thinking? It’s brought many a 
man to ruin before now!” 
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With the enunciation of this moral senti- 
ment he turned a red-shirted shoulder towards 
the new-comer, and relapsed into sulky 
silence; but the thoughtful partner had been 
roused at last and the long-desired comimu- 
nication came out with a jerk. 

“I’m a shareholder, and so are you, ain’t 
yel ag 

‘‘What’s that to do with the place?” 
growled the miner, with an expression of con- 
temptuous disappointment. 

“You'll find out sharp enough to-morrow 
when Jaffray comes!” was the answer. 

‘Is Jaffray coming, after all?” cried the 
miner, rearing himself up with a start that 
sent his pipe clattering te the ground. ‘‘ Why 
didn’t you tell me before? Why wasn’t I let 
know of it?” 

**Did ever any man have such a partner!” 
muttered his taciturn friend. ‘* Might as well 
try to keep quiet alongside of a crazy poll- 
parrot!” 

He glanced at the bystander as though ap- 
pealing for sympathy, but to interfere be- 
tween partners is as thankless a task as 
interfering between husband and wife, and 
the young man was already on his way down 
the steps, throwing a careless nod over his 
shoulder as he went. 

Every man who goes to seek his fortune 
at the gold-mines is have a 
“past”; no questions are asked about it, no 
allusions are made to it, but it is taken as 
granted as though no doubt on 
the subject could possibly exist. Such at least 
is the popular view of the situation, and 
there is much to justify it; but whether 
histories are all tarred with one 
brush is another matter! 

Mark Waynflete, at any rate, had not been 
driven out of his native country by any dark 
deed or undetected crime; his career would 


supposed to 


much for 


these past 


fortune of no romancer, nor 
f any mysterious plots. An 
orphan and homeless, the money left in trust 
for him by his father had carried him 
through his medical education: but, though 
he had agreed to become a doctor when the 


have made the 
unraveller of 


proposal was made to him by his guardian. 


he had no real love of the profession. The 
lyre, and not the lancet, was the object of his 
aspirations, and, though he had passed his ex- 
uninations successfully, his want of zeal made 
itself painfully apparent when he began to 


experience the dull routine of daily practice. 
His work was neglected; he lost his post as 
assistant, and, disgusted with the whole busi- 
ness, he hired a lodging in London and set 
himself to write a novel. For six months he 
had worked with might and main, and, hav- 
ing expended his last resources in publishing 
his book, it fell stillborn from the press! 


The shock of the disaster had been a 
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sickening one, and, though its first keenness 
was abated, it had left behind it a rebellion 
against fate that still stirred angrily in all 
the fibres of his being. Starvation was star-. 
ing him in the face, and he felt that he 
would rather encounter it than go back ta 
medicine ; if the one profession refused him, 
he would still have pride enough to refuse 
the other! 

To escape from trouble by flight is not a 
very heroic course of action; but heroes, un- 
like poets, are made—not born, and it is only 
through much tribulation that we learn the 
life; so, turning his back on 
England, he had thrown himself with all the 
energy of sheer physical force into the 
struggle for existence. 

That struggle had been no easy one! West 
Australia has no more opening for un- 
skilled labour than any other part of the 
world, and Mark’s dreams of hopeful folly were 
dispelled one by one. He knew nothing of 
farming, nothing of horses, nothing of wood- 
cutting, and, having been ousted from each 
and all of these occupations by _ better 
qualified men, he had drifted to the mines 
and earned a bare subsistence by working 
twelve hours a day. 

Wages were high at Yunker’s Bar, but, 
with every necessity of life at fabulous 
prices, Mark found it difficult to make both 
ends meet, The older and more seasoned 
hands managed now and again to 
enough to buy a few shares in a mine and 
so give themselves a stake in the concern, 
but he soon discovered that such advantages 
were not for him, and that he must’ buy 
his experience at a high price. 

He had no desire to grow rich, however; 
the one human being for whose sake wealth 
would have been dear to him had turned a 
deaf ear to his pleading, and at the present 
moment he wanted nothing but to. stifle 
his thoughts and feelings with labour. Life, 
in the true sense of the word, he felt 
was over for him; it only remained to 
drag out the destined term of his existence, 
and not even the agitation that thrilled 
through Yunker’s Bar at the coming of the 
much-talked-of Jaffray, availed to rouse him 
from his torpor. 

March Jaffray was not a West Australian, 
and in the ordinary course of things his 
movements would have excited no interest, 
merely because he was altogether unknown: 
but from his distant Victorian home he had 
come to inspect the Westralian mines with 
the avowed object of purchase, and news 
had been brought up from the next station 
that he was dissatisfied with the lease 
presented to him there. A visit to Yunker’s 
Bar could only mean that he came to see 
the mines, and whether he purchased or not 


lessons of 


save 
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an exciting time was in store; unlimited 

‘shouting,” or, in other words, treating to 
drinks, would be the order of the day, and 
there was not a man in the township, 
excepting Mark Waynflete, who did not rise 
with pleasurable anticipations on the follow- 
ing morning. 

But philosopher as Mark imagined himself 
to have become, he was conscious of some 
faint stirring of interest as he strolled up 
to the Blue Gum House to see the coach 
come in. ' Always an exciting event, it was 
to-day fraught with momentous possibilities, 
and it was impossible to see the tense 
eagerness of the men who waited for it 
without at least a slight quickening of the 
pulse. 

“Jaffray on board?” cried a_ stentorian 
voice, as the lumbering vehicle with its 
leathern springs and rusty blinds drew up 
in front of the hotel with many creaks and 
groans. 

*“T am March Jaffray, at your service!” 
said a resonant voice, as a man who sat 
at the driver’s side rose up and lifted his 
hat in greeting to the crowd. 

Mark looked at him curiously: his face 
was pale, his penetrating eyes shone out 
from beneath overhanging brows, and there 
was a pride and force in his bearing that 
at once commanded attention. Interest in 
his fellow-men seemed to Mark to have 
left him for ever, but after his late famine 
of intellectual society he found that he 
could not look altogether unmoved upon a 
face that bore the stamp of power. 

The feeling was but momentary, however, 
and as it passed he turned away with an 
indifferent shrug of the shoulders, and saun- 
tered back to his hut. It was September, 
the Australian spring-time, when there is 
enough sweetness in air, earth, and sky to 
bring the exile tender thoughts of dew- 
starred English pastures and bird-haunted 
woods. It was perhaps for this reason that 
Mark could not turn in to sleep with his 
usual stupor of fatigue, and, having smoked 
pipe after pipe in the vain endeavour to 
quiet his mind, he stepped outside again 
and made his way back to the Blue Gum 
House. 

Discordant sounds of revelry rose upon the 
air as he approached the hotel, and he won- 
dered vaguely why he had not turned in any 
other direction; but now that he was here 
he felt some curiosity to see the stranger 
holding his court among the miners, and, 
going up to the verandah, he leaned upon the 
railing and looked through the = uncur- 
tained window into the noisy, smoke-dimimed 
room. 

His first glance showed him that the new 
comer meant business. Round the rude deal 


table, in: various unconventional attitudes, 
were a dozen miners, and Mark understood 
the politics of Yunker’s Bar well enough to 
know that they were all shareholders in the 
**Lady Susan,” the latest discovered of the 
local mines. 

* Put up a hundred-stamp mill, and it will 
make your fortune before you know where 
you are!” roared a rough voice, as Mark 
leaned forward to get a clearer view. 

It was the miner with the taciturn partne 
who spoke, and Jaffray turned courteously 
in his direction. 

* Your advice is first-rate, sir,” he said, in 
a tone so skilfully modulated that Mark was 
unable to decide whether his assent was 
genuine or ironical, while the man addressed 
beamed complacently. 

Mark knew little of gold-mining, but from 
the scanty information that he had acquired 
he was not inclined to think much of the 
**Lady Susan.” That the quartz contained a 
certain amount of gold was an undoubted 
fact, but the ore was of a low grade, and so 
heavily charged with pyrites as scarcely to 
pay for the trouble of working it. Whether 
more efficacious means of crushing the 
quartz would produce richer returns was an 
open question, and it was evidently on this 
possibility that the would-be vendors were 
urging their sale; but if Jaffray was really 
a Capitalist it seemed strange that he should 
not purchase a lease where the results were 
more assured, 

The affair was none of his, however; he 
had nothing to gain or lose by the transaction, 
and there was no possible reason why he 
should trouble himself with the business of a 
stranger whom he had not seen before to- 
day, and whom he should never see after 
to-morrow. He drew himself slowly up from 
the railing, therefore, and, with a last glance 
at the strange picture within, thrust his 
hands into his pockets and turned away. 

The weather had changed since he came 
out: the clear sky was covered with heavy 
masses of cloud, and wild, sobbing gusts rose 
and fell upon the wind; there was tempest 
in the air, and the formless disquietude that 
had been brooding over him all through the 
day found voice in the uneasy wail that 
fretted his ear with its note of foreboding. 

The man with whom he shared his 
quarters -an old hand, with feelings as tough 
as his weather-beaten face—was_ already 
snoring heavily between his blankets, and, 
vlad to escape conversation, Mark threw 
himself down in his own corner and tried to 
sleep; but it was long before he could com- 
pose his thoughts, and when slumber at last 
came to him he fell into a maze of 
tumultuous dreams. A commander, who wore 
a kingly crown, but who had the form and 
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features of March Jaffray, summoned him to 
battle, and, rushing forth, he stood sword in 
hand, hearing the crash of blows and watch- 
ing the horrible contest, until a voice that 
would not be gainsaid cried in his ear, 
“Quick, quick, or it will be too late!” 

He sprang up in instinctive obedience to 
the call, and, waking in bewilderment, saw 
his companion standing by his side, and felt a 
strong hand on his shoulder. 

“What is it?” he asked, as he 
stupidly into the other's face. 

‘Listen, and you will hear,” was the brief 
reply; ‘it’s coming, sure enough!” 

Mark was fully awake now, and startled by 
the man’s unwonted tone he held his breath 
and listened; there was a strange sound in 
the distance, a sound like the trampling of 
horses, ringing with iron-shod 
hoofs upon the hard ground. 

“Who is it? What is it?” he cried, as 
he leaped out of bed and clutched hastily at 
his clothes. 

‘The grimly. 
‘It’s seldom enough we get them, but this 
s going to be a big one, if I know anything 
about it. We must shut every crevice or 


gazed up 


a thousand 


storm!” said the other 


there won't be a chance.” 

He seized his blankets as he spoke and 
plugged the threshold of the ill-fitting door, 
then dragged a heavy chest against it to 
hold it fast. Mark had regained his senses 
by this time, and, taking up his own bedding, 
he wedged it against the window and turned 
towards the fireplace to extemporise a barri- 
cade in the wide mouth of the chimney. The 
rush and roar was growing nearer every 
moment, till it drowned all sound but its 
own; the men upset chairs and threw down 
crockery in their haste, but they could hear 
nothing except the rolling wind and _ rain. 
Sharp streaks of lightning were visible from 
time to time in spite of their defences, but 
thunder was indistinguishable in 
every timber 
of the little hut groaned and strained, and if 


even the 
that hideous chaos of sound: 


the wind should once force an entrance all 
be over. But though the water 
streamed in at every crack, the roof and 
walls held fast. and as Mark listened with 
in agonised feeling that the uproar had gone 


hope would 


on all his life and that it would never cease 
igain, he was conscious that its fury was 
lessened, or rather that its fury was trans- 
ferred; the 
could hear them receding ; 


trampling hoofs rushed on, he 
further and further 
leaving an awful and unnatural 
them, till finally they died 
heard ho 


they went, 
stillness behind 
way in the distance and were 
more, 

*Hullo! what’s that?” said Mark’s 
panion, with his hand upon the latch. 


It was a real horse this time, galloping 
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down the road that led past their hut, and 
he jerked the door open and looked out. 

**Wot’s amiss, Bill?” he shouted, for the 
stars had shone out again with startling 
rapidity, and there was light enough for him 
to recognise the rider. 

**Accident up at Blue Gum,” said the man, 
drawing rein for a moment. “I’m off to fetch 
a doctor; there’s one at the next station, 
Jaffray says. It’s a beastly errand on a night 
like this, but he can pay for it—that’s one 
comfort !” 

‘Tam a doctor,” said Mark, coming for- 
ward ; “can I save you your journey?” 

It was the first time that he had alluded to 
his profession in Yunker’s Bar, but neither of 
his hearers exhibited any surprise. 

“All right, then,” said the 
messenger, and, turning his horse’s head, he 
rode back at a foot-pace, with Mark by his 
side. 

* What is the matter?” asked Mark 

“It’s old Jatfray come to grief somehow ; 
lost his head with fright, they say, and tried 
to rush out of doors, and a beam caught him. 
Seems a rum thing, doesn’t it, for a fellow of 
that sort to be so chicken-hearted !” 

Mark felt inclined to agree. The look of 
power in the capitalist’s face had had _ its 
effect upon him. He would have imagined him 
taking command of his terrified companions 
and defying the storm as coolly as though it 
had been an opposing army. It seemed in- 
credible that he should have given way to 
fear; but there might be another explanation 
of the story—an attempt at rescue, and not 
at escape, might have been the basis of his 
action, and Mark resolved to suspend judg- 
ment until he had seen the patient. 

* Hullo! what’s the meaning of this?” said 
Allen, the proprietor of the Blue Gum, as he 
saw his messenger return with one of the 


come on 


miners in tow. 

‘IT am a doctor,” said Mark. ‘It will save 
time if I attend to the case, and you can send 
for someone else all the same, if you choose.” 

‘Well, come in and speak to him,” said 
Allen, rather grudgingly, and Mark followed 
him into the bedroom in which the patient 
lay. 

Jaffray’s head was bent over on his shoulder, 
and his face was ashy pale; but his eyes were 
as piercing as ever, and he scanned Mark 
quickly. 

* You are not a doctor,” he said. 

The remark was excusable, for certainly no 
professional man ever appeared at a patient’s 
bedside in such a guise, and Mark was not 
offended at it. 

“Yes, [ am a doctor.” he said. “Il was 
trained in a London hospital, and I hope that 
you will allow me to examine you.” 

An ungracious grunt of assent was his only 
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answer, but no sooner had Mark touched him 
than his face cleared. 

* Yes, you’re all right!” he said. “I know 
the feel of a surgeon’s hand; you can under- 
take the case.” 

“Ts it anything serious?” asked Allen, with 
some anxiety, when Mark emerged at length 
from the sick-room. 

*A broken collar-bone and a sprained arm, 
that’s all. But there’s rather more shock 
than there ought to be from such a slight 
vccident. How did it happen ?” 

“Well, it was an odd thing, take it all 
round,” said the proprietor confidentially. 
“The storm seemed to make him lose his 
head altogether: I should have thought he 
was drunk, if I hadn’t happened to see that 
he never touched a drop while the rest were 
gulping down the liquor he paid for; but 
anyhow, there it was: he rushed straight for 
the door, and if the beam hadn’t stopped 
him he'd have been goodness knows where 
by this time! It’s a bit of luck for me, 
though, for he’ll have to put up here till 
he’s better. How long shall you be getting 
him well, eh?” 

His tone suggested that the longer he could 
manage to detain his guest, the more pleased 
he should be; bait Mark was not going to 
commit himself. 

*T can tell you that better to-morrow,” 
he said: “I’m going to stay with him to- 
night, for he does not seem inclined to be 
left.” 

In fact, the patient was already calling 
loudly for him, and, hurrying back to the 
sick-room, Mark took up his watch for the 
night. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SICK MAN’S STORY. 


BRILLIANT day succeeded the night 
, of tempest. Warm sun-rays filtered 
through the tender mists, and the old 
*‘claims,” filled with water, spread 

their shining ripples to the sky like miniature 
lakes. But though wind and rain had rushed 
on to do their work elsewhere, scattered 
branches of trees and broken walls and roofing 
remained to tell of their fury; and, in the 
same way, though March Jaffray had sunk 
into an unruffled slumber, there were signs 
of exhaustion about him that, like the traces 
of the storm, told of the agitation of the past 


night 

Mark sat plunged in meditation by his 
bedside long after he had fallen asleep, and 
his whole mind was concentrated on the 
case. He had formed an estimate of Jaffray 
on the preceding night as he did involun- 
tarily of all men and women with whom he 


was brought in contact, and he recognised 
now that the estimate had been neither so 
complete nor so correct as he had believed it 
to be. A capitalist, bold, purse-proud, boast- 
ful, yet possessed of an undeniable power 

this was how he had made his mental sketch 
of the man; but as he sat by his bedside 
and watched the relaxing of his features in 
sleep, while he reflected on that physica! 
fear which had been noticed by observers 
less keen than himself, he felt that his first 
judgment had been crude and elementary. 

An uneasy movement from the patient pre- 
luded the opening of his eyes with a_ bewil- 
dered glance that roved round the room, and 
rested finally on the figure at his pillow. 
Last night, Mark would have predicted that 
any prescription that threatened to hinder 
his plans would have been contemptuously 
brushed aside; but now he was fully pre- 
pared for the words that met his ear. 

“This pain is more than flesh and blood 
can stand! How long shall [ have to lie 
here like this?” 

*[ hope you will soon feel some relief,” he 
said cheerfully. ‘*Now that the shock has 
passed off, you will be able to take some 
food, and that will improve matters at once. 
I will go and see about your breakfast.” 

*Don’t leave me long,” was the dejected 
answer, but when the food had been _ pro- 
cured and eaten the patient began to show 
signs of reviving. 

“You need not be afraid to ask any fee 
for your services that you like,” he said, 
when his bruises had received attention and 
he had been placed comfortably on the 
pillows; ‘‘you will find me ready to meet 
your demands.” 

The speech was more in harmony with 
Mark’s previous conception of him, and he 
could not forbear a smile. 

*‘. am not in practice,” he said, ‘and 
therefore I cannot charge for my services.” 

“Nonsense!” said Jaffray explosively. 
“Those are not business principles, young 
man! De you think that, when [I tell, this 
tale, I should care to confess that I had 
been doctored out of charity ?” 

The question threw another side-light upon 
his character, but Mark passed it by for a 
more interesting problem. Jaffray meant to 
give an account of his accident then, and he 
wondered how he would represent the in- 
cident that led up to it. 

*T have not heard the full story myself,” 
he said; “how was it that the beam fell 
upon you?” 

He looked keenly at him as he spoke, but 
there was no discernible change of expression 
on his face. 

“It happened in the general confusion,” 
was the cool reply. “It is impossible to 
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recall the details of a time like that after it 
is ove es 


He paused a moment, and then added in a 


different tone, “What did Allen tell you 
about it?” 

‘‘His account was as indefinite as your 
own.” said Mark quietly, ‘‘except that he 
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as soon as [ can move. 
to be done here.” 

Mark saw that he was determined to stay 
no longer in the sight of men who might 
have lost any part of their admiration of 
him, but it was no affair of his, and he was 
anxious not to irritate his patient. 


There is no business 


He looked keenly at him as he spoke. 


spoke of the danger of rush 


out ol 


attempting to 
doors in a storm.” 

Jaffray winced—a movement which he tried 
to gloss over by anathematising his shoulder, 


but Mark understood it, and immediately 
turned the subject. 

“How long can you give me to get you 
well?” he asked. “You were intending to 


stay here several days, I think.” 
‘I was,” returned Jaffray sullenly, “but I 
shall leave the wretched dog-hole of a_ place 


835 


“Have 
he asked. 

‘*Well, I must get back to Perth and finish 
my business there, and then I shall start for 
home.” 

His face changed suddenly as he uttered 
the last word, and Mark wondered what the 
nature of the charm might be that could 
rouse that latent enthusiasm. 

“Where is your home?” he asked, seeing 
that the patient was inclined for conversation. 


you a long journey before you?” 
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*In Victoria; the finest land in God’s 
earth!” 

**You were born there, I suppose ?” 

‘Born there? Not quite! No sir, I’m an 
English clodhopper, and I’ve no shame in 


saying it. My father and my grandfather 


hoed ‘turmits,’ as they called them, in the 
sleepiest little village that was ever made, 
and my brothers are hoeing ‘turmits’ there 


still for aught I know! But the life wasn’t 
good enough for me—never was, never would 


have been; I had a spark of fire inside me, 


and it kept me restless, I can tell you! 
[ made a run for it when I was no more 
than fourteen, and worked my way over 


to the States, and there I learned what life 
is.” 

**And what is life?” asked Mark. 

The question slipped out involuntarily, and 
he smiled at his own folly as soon as he had 
uttered it; but, to his surprise, Jaffray took 
it up readily enough. 


**Do you want to know what life is?” he 
said, his dark eyes gleaming. “It’s not the 
tame affair that you brow-beaten English 


make it out! Life is ‘git up and git!’” 

‘In other words, we think more of grit 
than of ‘git’!” said Mark, warming up at the 
insult to his nation. ‘‘We try, or at least 


the best of us do, not to lose sight of what 
a man is in what he does.” 

He spoke with heartfelt earnestness, but 
this moral aspect of the question did not 
interest Jaffray, and he went on compla- 
cently 


‘If I had stayed in Glyndale, I should have 
been as cabbage-headed as the rest of them, 
I heard my name it was like 
My mother had a turn 


but every time 


a command to me. 


for being uncommon, and instead of naming 
my sister, Jane, as an ordinary woman 
would have done, she called her June, 
because sre happened to be born on Mid- 
summer Day; and when I came into the 
world, one blustering March morning, she 


named me after my month, too. I get a good 
slice of my uncommonness from her, there’s 
no denying, but I go one better; she thought 
of nothing but pecks of dust and east winds 
when gave me my name, but ever since 
| was a youngster it has been like a trumpet 
call in ears—‘ March! Jaffray.’ That’s 
what it and, what’s more, I have 
marched, and I'll go on marching to the end. 
Those words would make a good motto, and 
[‘ll see them on my coat of arms before I 
die.” 


He had quite forgotten his aching shoulder 


she 


my 


Says, 


by this time, and his voice rang out as 
bravely as though a whole crowd of eage1 
listeners were before him, instead of one 


thoughtful-eyed stranger. 


**] should have thought that liberty and 
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equality would have prevented you from 
thinking of coats of arms!” said Mark. 

“Not at all, sir! That is a common 
mistake, but it is a mistake all the 
We may not think so much of the accidents 
of birth as you do in England, but America 
has her President and the Colonies have their 
Governors. There’s always room at the top, 
and it’s at the top that you’ll find me all in 
good time. ‘Go in and win the game’ is a fine 
watchword for a man’s life!” 

* Yes, but I know a better,” said 
his native obstinacy rising at sight of 
man’s caim assurance. 

“Indeed!” said Jaffray incredulously ; ** what 


Sale, 


Mark, 
the 


may that be?” 
“Go in and play the game. The _ true 
reward is in the striving; let the winning 


come or not, as it chooses.” 

*“That’s all mere talk!” cried Jaffray, with 
a scarcely concealed sneer. ‘*I wonder what 
my life would have been like if I had tried 
to conduct it on those principles! No, sir, 
I'll just tell you what I’ve done, and you'll 
acknowledge that I know what I’m talking 
about! I was pitchforked into the States, as 


I told you, at fourteen years old, without 
a coin in my pocket or a soul to back me. 
and I just fought my way to fortune. I rose 


from being errand-boy to the firm I worked 
for to a junior partnership, and when they 
sent me to Melbourne said 
to myself, * Victoria ’s me!’ 
So I came here, my 
chance, and for made 
my pile.” 

* But how that 
previous knowledge to guide you?” 

“Git up and git!” said Jaffray, with a sly 
twinkle in his “But I’ allow that 


business | 
for 


got 


on 

the place 

when I 
cattle 


over 


went in and 


could you do with no 


eye. 


that wasn’t the whole secret; there’s a touch 
of the ‘turmits’ in my blood, after all, and a 
little ‘cuteness did the rest. The man who 
makes money in cattle here is not the man 
who knows most about cows or sheep, but 
the man who knows most about’ the 
weath ?r.” 

“The weather!” said Mark; “‘‘what has 
that got to do with it?” 

“It has everything to do with it, and I 
saw that from the first, and made such a 
study of the weather as few men ever did 
or ever will do. You don’t know what a 
drought is, I daresay, but I know, for I’ve 
seen the whole land turn grey and dingy, 


and the cows give up trying to graze, and 
the sheep lie with their mouths open and 
never a bleat to be heard. Water’s like love: 
you don’t know the want of it till you 
haven’t got it: but it’s different from love in 
this, that you can tell when it’s 
coming! That’s the time to buy; buy like 
blazes, buy up the flocks and herds all round 


sometimes 
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for a song, till every man-jack you meet 


thinks you’re a raving lunatic! Then comes 


the rain, and every drop means a pound in 
\ Ir por Ket. 

And are you going to give up cattle for 
mines?” asked Mark, as Jaffray paused with 


look. 


triumphant 


‘TL shan’t do much in mines; they’re not 


was only curiosity put 
but, as for cattle, I’ve 


mv line, and it 
the idea into my head ; 
given them up long ago. It isn’t money I 
care for so much as the power of money; I 
don’t 


want to be a king of cows and sheep 


it’s men that I want to rule. How old 
should you take me to be?” he added unex- 
pectedly. 

“Fifty,” said Mark, after a careful scrutiny 


of the face upon the pillow. 
Jaffray smiled complacently. 


‘I don’t look my age,” he said. “I’m 
fifty-seven, and when I came into the colony 
1 quarter of a century ago it was a very 


different place from what it is now. Duffy’s 
Land Act had just been passed, and two 
million acres—‘lands in the blue,’ as they 
called them, from their colour in the map 


were thrown open for selection, and all that 
the selectors were asked to pay was one pound 
an acre, in eight annual instalments of half-a- 


crown. <A dwelling-house was to be put up 
by each tenant, but a hovel was good 
enough to satisfy the law: and many a time 


bark 


grass 


I have had a few sheets of tacked to- 
gether and thatched with pointed out 
improvement under Duffy’s Act! 
work 


going to do, 


to me as an 
But the scheme was faulty, and didn’t 
as the bigwigs thought it 
so in a year or two they passed an amended 
Act, and by that time I’d got my money in 


was 


my hand and was ready to take advantage 
of it. What bothered me was that each 
selector was restricted to G40 acres, and 640 


as much good to me as 640 
i wanted to buy a 


acres was about 
inches would have been. 
I was going to get, or die 
men to 

there, 


town, and a town 
for it! Of course, I might have got 

there was a hitch 
Government would only 
name of the selector who took 
going to have any 


select for me, but 
for the 
leases in the 
out, and I wasn’t 
partners in my little was a 
tough nut to crack, I can tell you, for the 
land-sharks who 
with 


recognise 


them 
business. It 


came 
dummies in their 
like winking: 


country was full of 
up to the townships 


leases 


pay and swept up the 


the risk was nothing to them, for, as long 
is they made their profit, they didn’t care a 
hang what became of the land. A_ fine 


thing it was for them, and for the dummies 
too, for lots of them hired themselves out to 
speculators under different 

tricks 


was the land I 


different names; 


but such were no good to me, 


because it wanted, so I hit 
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and—will you believe me? it 


was the policy of honesty !” 


upon a plan, 
His eyes were glittering now, and his pain 
weakness were forgotten as he gloried 
while Mark had alinost lost sight 
the simpler 


and 
in his tale; 
of his psychological interest in 
fascination of the stirring story. 

“There was a clause in the Act,” 
Jaffray, “that sagctioned the subdivision of 
leases—that is to say, that two men might 
apply for the same lease, which could be taken 
in their joint names. I called a lot of the 
poorer squatters together, and told them that, 
if they wanted to keep their blocks, | would 
go shares with them for the leases, and that 
I would undertake all the improvements that 
the Act required to be made during the next 
three years into the bargain. I knew that 
by that means I should get them into my 
power and could purchase their leases from 


Went on 


them on easy terms.” 

“And is that what you call 
asked Mark. 

*Yes, sir!” Jaffray 
would you if you had been there to see the 
tricks of the land-sharks! The office for om 
district was put up at a little place called 
Belworth, and the people crowded in from al! 
sides till there wasn’t a corner left to stow 
them away. They slept in tents under 
turned-up carts, and as the rain set in before 
well begun, they had a 
Everybody who meant to 


honesty ?” 


said hotly; ‘and so 


and 


the business was 


lively time of it! 


select wrote his name and address on a 
ticket, and bogus sort of addresses some of 
them were! And then the tickets were 


thrown anyhow into a sort of churn, and an 
officer turned the handle, and the first man 
Whose name came up got the first chance of 
selecting. It funny sight, in all 
but the authorities got wind of the 
an order that the 
deposited at 
anyone could enter his 
cleared the office yard for a 
it the land-sharks 
again, for they 
banks for advances 


was a 
conscience : 
dummies, and they 
first’ half-year’s 
the office 

name. That 
day, but at the end of 
had righted 
arranged with the local 
and supplied their men with money. But 
after that the sight was funnier than ever, 
for a lot of the dummies made off with the 
cash like lamp-lighters, and the sharks had to 
look about for people they could trust; and 
one of them, who was sharper than the rest, 
hit upon the idea of employing women, and 
hired all the servant-maids in the neighbour- 
hood. They didn’t care a button for the 
land, of course, but they were pleased enough 
to get a pound or two to get new gowns 
with, and their mistresses had to give them 
leave, or else they took it and went on their 
The fashion spread like wild- 
wives and and 


made 
rent should be 


before 


themselves 


own account! 
fire after that, 


and sisters 
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sweethearts were all pressed into the service. 
No one under twenty-one was allowed to 
select; but who’s to know a woman’s age! 
I can tell you a queer thing that happened 
on that score. A squatter I knew had a girl 
of seventeen or so, and sent her as his dummy 
to. select; she got a lease without a question 
being so much as asked, but two years later 
she eloped with and married a lover of hers, 
and what did the idiot of a father do but 
prosecute the young fellow for carrying off a 
minor! Those were the sort of tricks that were 
played, and, in spite of the enactment that if 
any transfer was proved, the lease should revert 
to the Crown, plenty of tricksters throve! 
There was a man who wanted money to 
make a start, so he went up to Belworth and 
selected a section of land which he sold to a 
squatter on the quiet for £100, and with that 
he bought a cart and a pair of horses and 
earned an honest livelihood by carrying wood 
for his neighbours.” 

**But I suppose that some of them were 
found out?” 

*Oh, yes, of course! And some of the 
dummies managed to keep the leases that 
were made out in their names, but it didn’t 
do them much good, for most of them never 
carried out the conditions of improvement 
and got turned out before the three years 
were up. Lots of them knew nothing about 
land either, and found that they were saddled 
with a small gum forest or a patch of sand 
peopled by snakes!” 

* And how did you get on?” 

**T prospered!” said Jaffray, a touch of 
solemnity creeping into his voice. “I pros- 
pered beyond what I’d ever imagined, and, 
what's more, I’m _ prospering still. I knew 
just where to buy my land, for | could tell 
where trade was coming just as I could predict 
when rain would fall. The men who shared 
my leases have dropped out one by one just as 
I knew they would; the railway ran through 
my blocks just as I foresaw, and my town 
is standing to-day just as I so often pictured 
it. Headville, its name is, and a right good 
name, too! I thought, first of all, of calling 
it Marchville, after the magic word that’s 
driven me on to fortune; but I changed my 
mind, for when a thing’s the best of its 
kind, there’s no need to go on further, and 
my town is the best town this earth can 
produce, so it’s only right that it should have 
a name to show that it heads creation.” 

He leaned back on his pillows as_ he 
finished with an air of perfectsatisfaction, 
and Mark searcely knew how to reply. The 
boastful swagger of the man was thoroughly 
repulsive to him; the double-dealing, the self- 
seeking, the easy morality, the unblushing 
tyranny—all were alike unmistakable. and all 
were alike unattractive. It was a nature full 


of faults of the most positive character, 
while the betrayal of physical cowardice 
revealed negative failings that seemed to 
prove him lacking in the very qualities of 
his a< ‘ects, and Mark wondered how it was 
that ne did not feel the disgust and contempt 
with which such an exhibition ought to 
have inspired him. 

He was pondering over the subject when 
Jaffray’s voice broke in upon his thoughts. 

* What do you say to coming back to my 
town with me?” 

Mark looked up in astonishment; the 
suggestion was as repugnant as it was un- 
expected, and his first impulse was *~ reject 
it without consideration. 

*T am quite contented with my life here,” 
he said, ‘‘and | have never thought of leav- 
ing it. Why should you wish me to do so?” 

There was silence for a moment, and then 
Jaffray answered in # softer tone. 

**Because I’ve taken a liking to you! It’s 
a fool’s reason, I know, but it’s the truth. 
Come back with me, anyway, and help me 
through my journey, and if you don’t like 
the pill trade you shall tutor my daughter ; 
she’s a tiresome little monkey, but I suppose 
she ought to have some schooling.” 

Without doubt there was something 
fascinating about him, and, though Mark 
felt that he was doing a thing that he might 
very well regret in the future, he was not 
proof against the charm. And, moreover, 
though he scarcely cared to admit it, the 
fierce desire to drown his thoughts in 
physical labour was passing away, and by 
habits of life were 
beginning to reassert themselves. If he 
missed this chance, it was possible that he 
might look back upon it afterwards with un- 
quenchable regret. 

* You will not be able to move for a day 
**May I defer my 
answer until you are ready to start?” 

Jaffray made no reply; he was evidently 
annoyed that Mark did not catch at the 
proposal with avidity, but he did not refuse 
the request, and the air of appropriation 
with which he treated his medical attendant 
during the next few days showed that he 
considered the matter as already settled. 


slow degrees his old 


or two,” he said at last. 


CHAPTER III. 
‘*] WAS AFRAID TO ASK.” 


ss EADVILLE is the finest town this 
earth can boast !” 

The words were fresh in Mark’s 

thoughts as the train drew up at 

their destination, and a chorus of voices 

roared out a welcome home. For the last 
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few hours March Jaffray had exhibited traces 
of excitement which showed plainly that his 
heart lay with his treasure in the town that 
he had made. Fatigue, discomfort, and petu- 
lance had all alike been shaken off as they 
neared their journey’s end, and when they 
arrived at last, and familiar sights and sounds 
once more surrounded him, ten years seemed 
to have slipped from his shoulders, and he 
stood firm and erect at the door of the car- 
riage, his keen eye glowing with gratification 
and his head proudly raised. 

If Mark had expected Headville to be a 
combination of London, Paris, and Mel- 
bourne, he would have been doomed to dis- 
appointment; but he had discounted Jaffray’s 
descriptions so accurately that the result fell 
little short of his anticipations. To the eyes 
of a dispassionate observer it seemed an 
ordinary place enough; the usual irregular 
lines of stores and houses bordered the 
streets, interspersed with the usual number of 
drinking bars; a post-office, a bank, a church, 
a school, a newspaper office, a chapel: such 
were some of the principal features that 
Mark noted as he passed along. It was 
evidently a thriving little town, and one day 
it might grow into an important city, but 
at present there was an unfinished air about 
it that made Jaffray’s admiring fondness 
difficult to reciprocate. At every step he 
called his companion’s attention to some 
well-beloved object, and Mark felt a consider- 
able amount of relief when he stopped at 
length before a _ pretentious-looking house, 
saying in a tone of proud humility, ** This is 
my little den!” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth 
before the figure of a girl appeared on the 
verandah waiting to greet them. Her hair 
was soit and waving, her eyes were as dark 
as her father’s, and there was a lovely crim- 
son hue in her cheeks; she was a picture of 
childish health and beauty, and in Mark’s esti 
mation she far outweighed the attractions of 
the much-belauded town. 

To his surprise, however, Jaffray received her 
welcome without any effusion, and, though he 
linked his arm in hers, it seemed to be more 
from a wish to hurry her back to the house 
than from any impulse of affection. 

*Come along, Glyn,” he - said, 
humouredly, but with a command in his 
tone that was not to be disregarded. ‘“ Dr. 
Waynflete wants his supper, and you have 
not as much as said ‘How d’ ye do?’ to him!” 

The girl held out her disengaged hand 
obediently, and Mark took it in his for a 
moment and looked kindly into the bright 
eyes. Glowing as the face was, there was an 
unmistakable touch of sadness in it, and he 
fell to wondering what the cause of it might 
be. For the first time it struck him that 


good- 
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Jaffray had never mentioned his wife, and 
he thought that he might have found the 
clue in her motherless condition. The house 
showed signs of wealth, but there was a 
distinct lack of comfort, which seemed 
to support the idea that a mistress was 
wanting. 

*T have brought Dr. Waynflete back to 
teach you,” said Jaffray, as he pushed asvay 
his plate and selected a cigar. ** What do you 
say to that?” 

Glyn said nothing at all—in words, at any 
rate—but the startled air with which she 
threw her head back and gazed at him with 
eyes of sudden alarm, spoke for her as 
plainly as any protests could have done. 

He was not discouraged by this, however, 
for the child was undeniably interesting, and 
when he found himself alone with het 
father that night he ventured on a_ few 
questions. 

*“T did not quite catch your daughter's 
name,” he said, taking advantage of the 
first break in the stream of eulogy which 
Jaffray was pouring out over every inch of 
Headville. 

“My daughter's name?” he 
vaguely, as though not at once catching the 
drift of the question. ‘‘Oh! well, I call her 
Glyn, but her real name is Glyndale. I 
named her after the place where I was born. 
It was a silly sort of thing to do, but, you 
see, I did not know Headville then!” 

Another moment would have launched him 
on a fresh tide of self-gratulation, but Mark 
interposed another question. 

**Is she your only child ?” 

**Yes, my only one, and sometimes ” He 
pulled himself up, but Mark felt that a wish 
for her non-existence was on his lips. 

‘“‘Her mother died five years ago,” he said 
after a pause, “‘and a daughter is a good 
deal of a tie to a man. However, I have 
taught her to make herself useful-to me.” 

For the first time Mark felt a wave of active 
dislike pass over him. Hitherto he had 
been half-amused, half-fascinated, at the re- 
velations of Jaffray’s self-centred personality ; 
but when it came to slighting the affection 
of a child, and such a child as that, the 
matter took on a different complexion ! 

“T may as well tell you all about it,” said 
Jaffray, reading his look. “I want you to 
stay here for several reasons, and [ mean 
to make a friend of you. I’ve had my 
fancies, of course, like other men, but I’ve 
never really loved any woman but one, and 
that was Glyn’s mother. But she never loved 
me, not for one single minute. She was a 
lady, every inch of her, and there was a 
pride in her veins that was hundre‘s of 
years old. I’m a_ clodhopper born, and, 
though I’ve picked up a good deal in the 
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course of my life, I know well enough that 
I’ve not picked up any refinement. She 


scorned me. I saw it in every glance of her 
great eyes, in every turn of her splendid 
head, and scorn is a thing that I neither for- 


ive nor forget. However, she’s gone now, 
ind it’s a good rule to speak no ill of the 
dead; but Glyn has got a look of her that 
keep us apart for ever.” 


a 


| 
He paused, with a fierce gleam in his eyes, 
and Mark scarcely knew what to reply. 
Such intimate confidences from a_ stranger 
were difficult to meet, and at last he said 
lamely: ‘* Yet you have never sent her away 
to school ?” 

‘No, I have never sent her to school. I 
meant to do it over and over again, but she’s 
vot a trick of waiting on me that I was 
afraid | might miss. She’s always been over 
it the banker’s house, for he’s got a girl of 
ibout her own age, and they ’ve picked up 
their lessons together. But I put a stop to 
that months ago. Grant has done me an ill 
turn, and [’ll not rest till I’ve got him out 
of the place; but it can’t be done all in a 
moment, for, like a fool as I was, I let him 
get a little bit of power into his hands; and 
in the meantime I’ve issued my commands 
to Glyn. I made up my mind that I’d find 
her a teacher while I was away, and you see 
I’ve succeeded, as I do in most things! But 
we have talked long enough for to-night. 
My shoulder is bothering me horribly, and I 


must get to bed. I shali be much obliged if 


you will come up with me and bandage it 
for me.” 

His old charm of manner reappeared as 
he uttered the last words, but Mark was not 
altogether mollified. A man who was subject 
to such sudden changes of mood could not 
be an agreeable employer, and he made up 
his mind to hold his decision in reserve for 
the present, however much Jaffray might 
maintain that the matter was already 
settled. 

He went through his medical duties as ex- 
peditiously as possible, therefore, that there 
might be no opportunity for renewing the 
discussion, and, having seen his patient into 
bed, he bade him a brief good-night. 

Before turning in for the night he went for 
a quiet stroll to think over the events of the 
past few days. It was quite late when he re- 
turned, and the lights were out in the house; 
the moon was shining full on the verandah, 
and he had no difficulty in finding his way, 
but he started suddenly as a light step made 
itself audible on the matted floor. 

**May I speak to you?” said a low voice. 

He turned his head in astonishment, and 
there, in a shining stream of moonlight, stood 
a figure that seemed to have come straight 
from fairyland —a figure clad in white and 


with earnest upturned eyes that at first he 
hardly recognised as Glyn’s. 

“Are you ill? What is the matter?” he 
asked, as he recovered from his surprise. 

**No, [ am not ill,” she said, with a quick 
glance at the distant door of Jaffray’s room. 
‘It is father!” 

“There is nothing the matter with your 
father,” said Mark. ‘*I have only just left 
him.” 

* But his arm is in a sling, and he looks 
so pale!” 

“That is the result of his accident; has h 
not told you about it?” 

**No, and I was afraid to ask.” 

Her lip trembled as she spoke, and great 
drops stood in her eyes. She was so young 
and so full of trouble that Mark felt his 
heart go out in sympathy, and thought only 
of soothing her. 

*Of course you have hardly seen your father 
yet,” he began, but she interrupted him quickly. 

“Oh, yes, | have seen him. He called me 
to unpack his things for him while you were 
getting ready for supper.” 

It seemed very strange to Mark that such 
dread of her father should be accompanied 
with such confidence in one whom she _ had 
never seen before. He did not show his 
feeling, however, but told her the main facts 
of the accident in a few words, and assured 
her of her father’s speedy recovery. 

*T knew I could ask you!” she said, with 
a sigh of relief, when he had finished. “IT 
saw it in your eyes, and 1 want you to stay 
and teach me.” 

* You are a strange child!” he said, look- 
ing down at the face, etherialised in the 
moonlight. ‘But we must wait till the 
morning to discuss our plans.” 

He nodded to her cheerily, and went on to 
his own room; but it was long before sleep 
would come to his eyes. After all, then, he 
was not the only sufferer in the world; 
there were others besides himself who had 
offered love only to have it refused, and the 
wistful child face with its cloud of sorrow 
returned to his memory. 

*T was afraid to ask!” 

The pitiful words haunted him through the 
night, rousing him to better and softer 
thoughts; and when he awoke from _ his 
troubled dreams to the full glory of an 
Australian October day, his disinclination to 
stay had passed away with the darkness, 
This desolate little heart had been put in his 
way, and he would not refuse the task of 
comfort, little desire as he had for it. 
Jaffray had conquered, or rather his child 
had conquered for him, and for the first 
time for months Mark rose to meet the day’s 
duties, thinking not of the past but of the 
future. [END OF CHAPTER III] 
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THE STRANGE DELAY. 
By the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse. 


**Now Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus. When He had heard therefore that he was sick, He abode 
two days still in the same place where He was.”—StT. JOHN xi. 5-6. 


ZA. ERE is a strange 
thing indeed —a 
startling assertion 
of love which 
seems very like 
its contradiction. 
Look at it. 
** Now Jesus loved 







Martha, and her 
sister, and 
Lazarus. When 
He had _ heard 


therefore that he 
was sick ”—what ? 
Surely He made haste to 
go to him and heal him! 
No, not at all. ‘*He 
abode two days still in the same 
place where He was.” He loved, 
and therefore He did not go until 


4 it was too late! Let us follow 
Pa the story and learn its lessons. 
: The conflict of Jesus Christ 


with the authorities had com- 
pelled Him to withdraw with His disciples to 
the desert beyond Jordan. As before entering 
upon His life-work the Lord Jesus had gone 
into the wilderness, so now before that con- 
flict which must end in the crucifixion He 
goes again into the desert, in order that seclu- 
sion should prepare the hearts of His disciples 
for all that awaited them, and that He, in 
communion with the Father, should be ready 
to fulfil all the great purpose of God. Whilst 
there, in the quiet of the wilderness, the mes- 
sage reaches Him from the sisters in Bethany 
**Lord, he whom Thou lovest is sick.” 
Messages from sicx ones were constantly 
being brought to the Good Physician, urgent 
and entreating, and His reply was ever prompt 
and glad: ‘I will come and heal him.” It 
mattered not whether it was a Roman stranger 
who entreated for a sick servant, or a Jewish 
Ruler whose little daughter lay a-dying. 
So busy was He that He sometimes had no 
leisure .o much as to eat, yet He was never 
too busy to heed such an appeal; often 
spent and wearied, but never too weary was 
He to minister to the need of the sick and 
to heal the grief of any heart. And He 
always came at once. In the middle of a 
sermon, or if He sat at meat, instantly He 
was ready to go forth. Never had He put 
off any until to-morrow. Why, then, is it 
that now we read ‘‘He abode two days still 
in the same place where He was” ? 


Of all the messages that ever reached Him 
none was more urgent than this. Lazarus was 
sick, sick unto death. And none ever had such 
a claim upon the Saviour as those in the home at 
Bethany. There was no family so dear to Him 
as this. The busy Martha ever sought to make 
Him comfortable. The gentle Mary sat at His 
feet and delighted to listen to Him. And there 
was Lazarus, it may be with something of the 
energy of Martha and the gentleness of Mary. 
How blessed it was for the wearied Saviour to 
rest amidst this happy household, to step from 
the fierce conflict with angry Scribes and 
Pharisees and to enter this atmosphere of love. 
tverything here rested and refreshed Him. 
Elsewhere suspected, watched, misunderstood, 
condemned; here every thought, every word, 
every look assured Him of their hearts’ devo- 
tion. Now from this home in Bethany comes 
the message, “ He whom Thou lovest is sick,” 
and when Jesus heard it He abode two whole 
days where He was. 

Think how easily it might be misunderstood 
and misrepresented! It was at once mis- 
understood by the disciples. They took it for 
granted that the delay arose from the threat 
of the authorities in Jerusalem that they would 
kill the Christ. And what would the sisters 
in Bethany think when the messenger returned 
alone? Yet most of all, think what the delay 
meant to the Lord Jesus Himself. All the great 
love of that heart urged Him to their side. 
Never mother longed more to be with her sick 
child than He at that hour to be at Bethany. 
Perhaps this is the most wonderful thing in 
the story of the delay—the restraint the Lord 
put upon His own great His 
thoughts were with them. He saw them each; 
Martha never wearied in her service, nothing 
unthought of, nothing undone; Mary at her 
brother’s side, creeping sometimes to the door 
to look forth eagerly, then going back with a 
heavy heart and sighing, ** Ah, if He were but 
here!” And there is the restless sufferer, turning 
a fevered head, and looking up to whisper, “Is 
He come?” The head is shaken sadly in 
reply. 

*You are sure you sent for Him?” 
sufferer. 

‘Yes, that is certain.” 

And yet He was not there. What, then, 
was the Lord doing during this delay? The 
word at the grave of Lazarus suggests the 
answer. ‘Father, [ thank Thee that Thou 
hast heard Me.” Was it not that, away in the 
wilderness, He spent the time, as He did so often, 


Jesus love. 


asks the 
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in prayer, and there had learnt the great purpose 
which was to be accomplished. Whatever 
else it was, the delay was the result of love. 
He loved, therefore He stayed. The sisters, 
torn between their grief and their love for Him, 
may have said, ‘*He has so much to do, so 
much, alas! to endure, so great things to accom- 
plish, He is so beset with peril that it is selfish, 
ufter all, for us to have sent for Him. But He 
will forgive us that we ventured to ask it at 
His hands.” He loved, therefore He abode. 
His only safety was, indeed, to tarry in the 
desert, for if He were beside them He could not 
restrain the gift of healing that should make 
impossible the greater gift of God that was 
to come to them. 


Now let us turn from the delay to the de- 
parture. If the delay were strange to the 
disciples, the occasion of the departure was 
stranger still. On the third day Jesus said 
unto His disciples, ‘Let us go again unto 
Jerusalem.” At once they entreated Him not 
to think of such a thing. ‘“ Master,” they 
urged, ‘‘the Jews of late sought to stone Thee 
there: and goest Thou thither again ?” But the 
thought f Jesus is in Bethany. 

“Our friend Lazarus sleepeth,” He saith. “I 
go that I may awake him.” 

‘** But, Master,” they proceed, ‘if he sleep, 
he shall do well. Now canst Thou venture 
to think of Thine own safety.” 

Then plainly the Lord told them, ‘“ Lazarus is 
dead. And Il am glad for your sakes that I was 
not there, to the intent that ye may believe ; 
nevertheless let us go unto him.” 

In vain they urge that certain death must 
meet Him. Then Thomas spake sadly, as He 
always spake, yet such brave words that they 
make us wish we could know more of him. 
“Tf our Lord must die, let us go also and die 
with Him there.” 

Whilst Jesus and His disciples are journey- 
ing towards Bethany we can hasten on and 
look in upon the mourning sisters. On the 
day of the funeral and the day after custom 
compelled them to fast, and for seven days 
they must scarcely touch anything. Even the 
solace of privacy is denied them. With head 
veiled, and feet bare, and robes rent, and dust 
on their head, they must sit on the earthen 
floor in the midst of a circle of not less than 
ten friends or professional mourners. So have 
passed four days, when a message is whispered 
to Martha that Jesus lingers on the outskirts 
of the village. 

There runs through the whole story this 
consistency of secrecy. Martha creeps away 
unnoticed to the place where Jesus is wait- 
ing. Then presently she comes back and 
beckons to Mary, and whispers to her alone 
that Jesus is come. This secrecy is a con- 
firmation of the words of the disciples, ‘‘ The 


Jews sought to stone Thee.” The blessed 
Lord would not involve the sisters in the 
hostility that threatened Him now when they 
have lost the protection of their brother's 
presence. Nor would Jesus expose Himself 
to His enemies until this work was done. 

Each of the sisters meets the Lord with 
the same words in our version, but each is 
marvellously true to herself. It is precisely 
the Martha and Mary that we have learnt 
to know from St. Luke. The characteristics 
are exactly reproduced. Martha, the vigor- 
ous, energetic woman, always knows what 
is going on. She has eyes to see and ears 
to hear. But Mary is absorbed. Martha is 
always first anywhere, everywhere. She 
hastens to the Lord and stands before Him 
and tells her grief, deep, true, sincere as her 
sister’s. ‘‘ If Thou hadst been here, my brother 
had not died.” And even now she finds some 
hope. Her faith discovers some rift in the 
sky. Martha can be spoken to. Words do 
not bruise and hurt her. Notice, too, that 
her going forth is hardly remarked; but 
when Mary goes, all notice it and rise and 
go forth with her, as if unwilling to let 
her go alone. Mary hurries to the Lord, 
and throws herself down at His feet and 
sobs out her despair: ‘‘ Lord, if Thou hadst 
been here, my brother had not died.” Al- 
though the words are the same in our ver- 
sion, there is a delicate shade of difference, 
which can scarcely be reproduced in English, 
but a difference that shows Martha here as 
we always see her, the busy and practical 
housewife, not overwhelmed with sentiment; 
but Mary is swept away by her feelings, 
lost in her great grief. To Mary, words are 
unmeaning and afar off, and the Lord’s re- 
sponse to her is not in words, but in grief 
and sympathy. ‘‘ When Jesus therefore saw 
her weeping, and the Jews also weeping 
with her, He groaned in spirit, and was 
troubled, and said, Where have ye laid him? 
They said unto Him, Lord, come and see.” 

And so they went, Martha on one side, and 
on the other Mary, bent in her grief, per- 
haps with the Master’s hand laid tenderly 
upon her. Then is it written, ‘* Jesus wept.” 

Now the mournful company has reached 
the limestone cave in which the body is laid, 
and Jesus bids them roll back the stone. 
Again Martha’s quick thoughtfulness ventures 
to entreat that this offence be spared them. 
Not misunderstood nor resented is her fear. 
The stone is rolled away, and Jesus stands 
at the mouth of the sepulchre. Then came 
the solemn pause, and, lifting up His eyes to 
heaven, Jesus said: ‘“ Father, I thank Thee 
that Thou hast heard Me. And I knew that 
Thou hearest Me always: but because of the 
people which stand by I said it, that they 
may believe that Thou hast sent Me.” 
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The words reveal to us the purpose of the 
whole miracle. It was a sign, not to call 
forth wonder, but to confirm faith. The 
Eternal Father should thus attest the author- 
ity of the Son. It was a challenge and an 
appeal, as when Elijah stood on Carmel—the 


God of Israel must attest Israel’s messenger. 
Then with a loud voice He _ spake that 


sublime summons, ‘*‘ Lazarus, come forth”; and 
he that dead forth, bound hand 
and foot with graveclothes ; 
unto them, ‘** Loose him, and let him go.” 


was came 


and Jesus saith 


Let us look back over the whole incident, 
and see now the meaning of the delay, the 
great purpose of His love fulfilled. 
‘I am glad,” said Jesus, “that I 
there, to the intent that ye might 
Think what this miracle did for His disciples 
and friends. There was that which 
should rend their hearts like an earthquake. 
He Himself must die—must not only sink 
down into the helplessness of death, but no 
indignity was to be spared, no insult should 
be lacking, no agony overlooked. The Church 


Was not 
believe.’ 


coming 


should condemn Him for blasphemy, the 
State should condemn Him for treason. The 
soldiers should smite and scourge Him; the 


whole city should deride Him. At such an 
hour what could sustain their faith? And yet 
perhaps harder to endure, when all is over, 
and He is borne to the sepulchre, and the 
great stone is set against the mouth of the 
tomb, what then can keep hope alive? Here 
was the preparation for that dread hour. 
Nothing else could do it like that calm, de- 


liberate, assured authority over death and 
its corruption. Now read it. Jesus loved 
Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus, and His 
love suffered this sickness to run on to its 


end, and this sorrow to lead to the 
that it might thus confirm them in 
faith as nothing else could do. 

And not for His friends and followers only, 
but for His enemies He wrought this miracle; 


grave, 
their 


as He said, * Because of the people which 
stand by.” He must leave the authorities 
of Israel without excuse. There must be no 


room for doubt or cavil. 
had come to the death of Lazarus. Thev 
themselves had borne him forth to burial. 
Many of the Jews of Jerusalem had come 
to mourn with They knew full 
well that for four days he had lain in the 
grave. In their very presence the Lord Jesus 
appeals to the Almighty Father for this 
confirmation of His claims, this attesting of 
His authority. It is the last, the greatest, 
the only challenge He can make to Israel. 
And more, far more than this. 
all men through all time, this miracle was 
wrought. Far further reaching than they 
at Bethany had dreamed was the purpose of 


They themselves 


the sisters. 


For us, for 


this delay and the glory of this miracle. He 
who would be the Saviour of the world must 
deal with the two great facts of sin and death 

the two great mysteries, the two dread ills, 
the twofold tyranny, sin and death. From 
sin, that agony upon the cross is our deliver- 
ance. ‘‘He hath redeemed us from the curse 
of the law, being made a curse for us.” ‘* He 
gave Himself for us, the Just for the unjust, 
that He might bring us to God.” But death 

that manifestation. We 


needs another 


may perhaps venture to say that even the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ is not all that 
the heart wants. He might well rise to 


The glorious 
heaven claimed 


heaven Who came from heaven. 
Son of God, 
Him as its own, 


the sinless man, 
and He claimed heaven as 
His due. But sin is linked and bound with 
death. Nor is it enough that He should 
speak words only to hearts that are crushed 
by such sorrow and dread. Come and see 
Him Who weeps with them that weep. Fol- 
low Him as He bends low with those that are 
bowed down. He meets them in their grief 
and loneliness with His own Presence. He 
stands in the greatness of His authority and 


declares: “I am the Resurrection, and the 
Life: he that believeth in Me, though he 


shall he live: and whosoever 
shall never die.” 


were dead, yet 
liveth and believeth in Me 


And more than that. See Him as He stands 
at the open sepulchre and cries, ‘* Lazarus, 


come forth.” So it is that the dying and the 
mourner for the dead learn to cling to Him 
in the gloom of the grave, and lose in Him 
the cruel dread of death. 

Now we can read it rightly. loved 
Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus, and there- 


Jesus 


fore—what ? He saved them from sickness ? 
No. ‘*He whom Thou lovest is sick.” What, 
then, He would not suffer sorrow to come 


near them? Nay. The home at Bethany is 
a house of mourning. He suffered death to 
seize and bear away its prey because His love 
had prepared for them a greater triumph. 
They are to enter into the joy of the Lord; 
they are to share in this glorious ministry. 
The love that will not doubt enables Him, 
through them, to declare His authority; to 
confirm the faith of His disciples; to solace 
and comfort hearts crushed like their own. 
They afforded the Lord Jesus the means He 
needed by which to teach that He hath 
vanquished death and all its powers, and to 
bring life and immortality to light. 

And is not this everything—the great gift 
of His love, and the exceeding great reward 
of our love to Him? Not exemption from 
sickness, from sorrow, from pain, from death, 
but that by these very things we may enable 
Him to bring into the world a light and hope 
and that otherwise could not 
have been. 


blessedness 
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. Things that Happened on & Sunday. 











OR the Christian imagin- 
ation an ideal Sunday 
would seem to be con- 
secrated by something 
of that calm and rest- 
fulness which en- 
wrapped the soul of 
the prisoner of Pat- 





mos, as he was “in 
the Spirit on the 
Lord’s day.” But St. 
John’s vision, with its strangely alternated 
‘enes of disaster and triumph, agitation and 
peace, might be deemed by fancy to be em- 
blematie of the incongruous and _ strikingly 
contrasted incidents by which history has 
marked this first day of the week. 

History is often only another name for the 

ii passions of mankind. It was in the early 
morning of Sunday, August 24th, 1572, that the 
hie bell of the church of St. Germain lAuxer- 
rois, in Paris, rang out for the awful massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. Catherine de Medicis, who 
hated the Huguenots, had worked 
upon the weak character of her son, 











evil, and haunted. The Pope at Rome held 
grand services of holy jubilation, and a 
special medal was struck, of which a _ true 
copy may be seen in our own British 
Museum. 

Neglecting any strict chronology in the 
order of our events, we are next at the 
Indian military station at Meerut, on the 
lowering, sultry, Sunday afternoon of May 
10th, 1857. All is in apparent tranquillity. 
The English families have been to morning 
church as usual, and now the ladies are 
chatting on the verandahs, while the officers 
are carelessly canvassing at mess a rather 
unpleasant affair of the day before, <A large 
number of sepoys had been degraded and 
imprisoned for refusing to accept cartridges, 
prepared, so it was believed, with the 
grease of cows or swine. The soldiers have 
been remarkably docile and respectful all 
day, and the unusual absence of native 
servants from the bungalows is not noticed 
till too late. Towards sunset the ominous 








King Charles, till he ignobly con- 
nted to their extirpation. One 
of the first victims was Admiral 
Coligny. \ band of Romanist 
issassins rushed into the chamber 
of the brave old Protestant, who 
had been disabled a few davs before 
by a treacherous gunshot wound. 
Despatching him with their swords, 
they flung him into the courtyard 
helow, where the Duke of Guise } 
s Waiting to insult his enemy’s L 














body. Thus perished one of the 

»blest lives of France. All through 

that day of terror the innocent 

blood of God’s people flowed, and their 
bodies were cast upon the Seine’s swollen 
waves. The half-mad king, intoxicated with 
slaughter, himself fired upon his prey, and 
commanded torches to be held to stricken 
faces, that he might watch the death 
struggles of heroes. Small wonder that the 
remaining years of Charles were few, and 


MEDAL OF THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW 


cloud burst, and Meerut was mad_ with 
mutiny. As the chaplain drove to evening 
service he heard the volleying of muskets, 
and saw the smoke arise from burning houses. 
Men raved and women wailed, and Monday's 
sun shone down upon blackened homes and 
the pitiful records of murdered humanity. 
The dastardly work which was begun in 
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that fatal May twilight, forty miles from 
Delhi, will never be forgotten. 

It is a relief to take a backward leap of a 
couple of centuries, and, though the occasion 
be a sad one, to find ourselves in the company 
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whom he was entertaining at home, “had 
an extraordinary good dinner, and as merry 
as at this time we could be.” 

The greatest London fire since 1666 broke 
out a few hours before Sunday, June 23rd, 





A VIEW OF THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON. 


(After the Picture by P. de Loutherbourg.) 


of that equable endurer of his neighbours’ 
misfortunes, Mr. Samuel Pepys. ‘* September 
2nd (Lord’s Day). Some of our maids sitting 
up late last night to get things ready against 
our feast to-day, Jane called us up about 
three in the morning, to tell us of a great 
fire they saw in the City.” These are the 
words in which the gossiping diarist intro- 
duces his graphic account of the most 
tremendous conflagration which the metropolis 
has ever known, and in which old St. Paul’s 
and numberless other beautiful and venerable 
buildings were consumed. In these days of 
an admirably organised Fire Brigade, it 
surprises us to hear Pepys remarking, more 
than once, that no efforts were made to ex- 
tinguish the flames. He met “my Lord Mayor 
in Canning Street, like a man spent, with a 
handkercher about his neck.” The national 
calamity did not make our “agreeable rattle” 
oblivious of creature comforts, for, on that 
terrible Sunday of 1666, he and a few friends, 


1861, but as it raged for four days and 
nights, and all danger was not at an end 
for a couple of weeks, we include it in our 
category. 

Never will the stringer together of these 
hebdomadal episodes forget standing on the 
early morning of February 16th, 1896, be- 
fore the charred remnants of a house in Soho. 
In the first hours of that Sunday morning 
nine persons had been burnt to death. This, 
for its size, was among the most disastrous 
of modern fires. Cruel, in its consequences 
to harmless and beautiful bird life, was the 
fire which for ever obliterated the tropical 
departinent of the Crystal Palace, on Sunday, 
December 30th, 1866. The hideous gap in 
the noble proportions of the Palace is still 
an eyesore, as we survey the crystal dream 
of our childhood. 

It was on Sunday, August 25th, 1861, that 
one of the worst English railway accidents 
occurred, The scene was by Clayton tunnel, 
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on the Brighton line. Twenty-three people 
were taken out of an excursion train dead, 
while one hundred and seventy-six were in- 
jured. It is doubtful whether any Sunday 
accident, within living memory, has aroused 
such widespread feelings of dismay and sym- 
pathy as did the collapse of the Tay Bridge 
on the night of December 28th, 1879. The 
express from Edinburgh to Dundee entered 
the bridge in the teeth of a tremendous 
storm. The signalmen on duty watched the 
chain of lights till they had passed half 
across the path of doom. At this instant a 
blast of terrific vehemence sweeping down 
the Tay struck the bridge full centre. The 
onlookers saw a brilliant sheet of flame, a 
shower of sparks, and nothing more. Of the 
seventy passengers not one was saved. 

A contretemps, more amusing than tragic, 
happened on a Sunday in connection with 
the great frost of 1814. Some avaricious re- 


freshment sellers, who would not quit their 


booth on the frozen Thames during the warn- 
ing thaw of Saturday, were carried adrift 
next morning on a sort of iceberg. The 
lLooth caught fire as it sailed, and was finally 
dashed and smashed against one of the piers 
of Blackfriars Bridge. The catering crew 
fortunately escaped with their lives. 


Pastor Williams, in his delightful reminis- 
cences of C. H. Spurgeon, relates a brief and 
never previously repeated conversation which 
he once held with his revered friend about the 
fearful panic caused by a false alarm of fire 
at the Surrey Gardens Music Hall on Sunday 


evening, October 19th, 1856, when seven of 
the congregation were killed, and between 
twenty and thirty injured. Mr. Williams 
had inadvertently introduced the topic by 


quoting unawares the text of that night of 
horror (Proverbs iii. 33). He was so impressed 
by the shock his words evidently gave the 
great preacher that he believes the abiding 
memory of the catastrophe clouded Mr. 
Spurgeon’s life, and may have even hastened 
his end. 

On Sunday, November 24th, 1861, an old 
house fell down in High Street, Edinburgh. 
Of the eighty inhabitants buried beneath the 
ruins, thirty were crushed to death. When 
the premises were rebuilt, a tablet was in- 
serted in the front wall to commemorate the 
heroism of a lad who had called out as he 
heard the clinking of the picks of his 
rescuers, ‘‘ Dig away, lads; I’m no deid yet!” 

Probably the most stupendous Sunday acci- 
deri ** which Nature has been entirely 
re.6-1- le was the annihilation of the town 
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of Torre del Greco, with its twenty thousand 
inhabitants, by a confluence of molten lava 
streams from Vesuvius. 

It was just before midnight on February 
9th, 1567, that Mary Queen of Scots gave her 
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THE LATE T. H. BURKE 


last traitorous kiss to her sick husband 
Darnley in his lonely dwelling at Kirk o’ 
Fields, as she left his side ostensibly to take 


part in a masque at Holyrood. Two hours 
later the house and its occupant were blown 
to atoms, and the murder of David Rizzio 
was avenged. 

There have been sad Sundays in England 
during the last fifty years. On December 
15th, 1861, allusion was made to the Prince 


Consort’s alinost sudden death in nearly every 
place of worship. Nor will some of us easily 
forget Sunday, December 10th, 1871, a decade 
later all but five days, when that great 
Prince’s eldest son was ‘half-way down the 
shadow of the grave,” and when a_ wife 
scribbled those historic lines, so royal in 
their simple love and piety, to the Vicar of 
Sandringham: ‘*Can you not say a few 
words in the early part of the service, that 
I may join you in prayer for my husband 
before I go back to him?” What a gloom 
shrouded London on Sunday, May 7th, 1882, 
when the Cabinet—portentous omen !—sat for 
three hours in the afternoon. The news of 
the Phoenix Park assassinations was on all 


mens’ lips, and England knew that, in Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, she had lost a son who 
combined the grit of the Roman patriot with 
the sweetness of the Christian martyr. As 
we look at the features of Lord Frederick’s 
fellow-victim, T. H. Burke, it is pathetic to 
reflect that the English nobleman would never 
had not this honest, but 
Under-Secretary, who hap- 
pened to be with him, been previously 
marked out for death. A Sunday of grave 
anxiety, though from a very different cause, 
June Ilth, 1848. A terrific Chartist 
rioters’ demonstration was expected next 
day. A double guard was placed inside 
the Bank of England and the Mint, while 
a store of provisions was laid in for the 
Houses of Parliament. Fortunately, Monday’s 
dreaded proceedings turned out a_ ludicrous 
fiasco. 

William III. and Mary were married on a 


have been slain, 


unpopular, Lrish 


was 


Sunday, as were Napoleon I. and III. The 
House of Commons frequently met on a 
Sunday during the Commonwealth and the 


Popish Plot scare, as well as on the deaths of 
William III. and the first two Georges. The 
Reform Bill was read a_ second time on 
Sunday morning, December 18th, 1831. 

It is a melancholy example of how 
mutilate a beneficent design of Provi- 
that the day of should have 
often desecrated the day of 


Dian 
can 
dence, peace 
been so into 
war. 

One great 
raised, in military annals, against so godless 
au practice, and that was a woman’s, On 
Sunday, May 8th, 1429, Joan of Arc, at the 
siege of Orleans, forbade her French captains 
accepting the English challenge. ‘* For the 
love of God,” she cried, **and for the honour 
of His blessed day, do not the 
flict.” Sunday, nevertheless, has always been 
remarkable for its battles. On Palm Sunday, 
1461, the Yorkists conquered the Lancastrians 


commander’s voice has’ been 


begin con- 


at Towton, and no such fight had been 
known in England since the red day of 
Senlac. The battle of Barnet, which Green 
calls *“‘a medley of carnage and treachery,” 
defiled three hours of Easter Sunday, 1471. 
“How goes the day?” murmured Bonnie 


Dundee on Sunday evening, July 27th, 1689, 


after he had received his death shot at the 
Pass of Killiecrankie. “If it is well for 
King James, it matters the less for n°!” 


Thus passed one of the best loved and worst 
hated soldiers of history. 

** Honour—Glory— Victory 1!!” you will see 
in the faded print and on the yellow page of 
the succeeding Wednesday’s Times, at tne 
head of an article which announces Admiral 
Howe’s famous victory over the French fleet, 
on the Sunday of the ** Glorious First of June,” 
174. Never perhaps did good news, like the 
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‘lightning’s flash,” illuminate the first city in 
Tuesday night.” The late 
have considered that 
bit dilatory which 
more to flash the 
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little 
hours or 
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memorable Sunday of that “world’s earth- 


quake,” Waterloo. On Sunday, September 
4th, 1870, the Revolution was proclaimed 
in Paris, and ‘Louis Buonaparte” and _ his 
dynasty were declared bereft of all rights 


HE DAY MURMURED BONNIE DUNDEE ON SUNDAY EVENING, JULY 27TH, 1689. 
most important naval victory of the wherewith they had been invested by the 
eighteenth century from Ushant to London. Constitution. On the Sunday afternoon of 
Napoleon I. was crowned on Sunday, and June Ist, 1879, the horse of the Prince 
together with Napoleon III. (as we have seen) Imperial turned’ awkward, as he was sur- 


married, but it has hardly been an auspicious 
day their House. ‘ Hard pounding, 
gentlemen, hard pounding,” imperturbably 
observed the Iron Duke, as he rode up and 
June 18th, 1815, the 


ior 


down his ranks on 


prised by a party of Zulus while resting in 
a field of maize, the body of the last 
of the Napoleons next day, 
pierced with eighteen assegai wounds, 

the Sunday evening of 


and 


was recovered 


It was on the 
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capture of Delhi, September 20th, 1857, that 
the Queen’s health was drunk in the palace 
of the Great Mogul. November ith, 1854, 
dawned dark and rainy in the Crimea, for 
the grim struggle and dearly bought British 
victory of ‘‘the thin red line” at Inkerman; 
but that sad Sunday had a gleam of bright- 
ness, Whose glory will never pass away. It 
witnessed the arrival of Florence Nightingale, 
and her heroic band of trained helpers, like 
] and mercy. Those ladies in- 
reform in the nursing of sick 
must make all future 
nations excru- 


angels of love 
augurated a 
and wounded, which 
battlefields of civilised 
ciating. 

Singularly few notable shipwrecks have * hap- 
pened on a Sunday.” On Sunday, January 4th, 
1852, the horrors of water and of fire combined 
for the destruction of the fine steamship Ama- 
zon. Within three minutes from the time that 
smoke was discovered issuing from her engine- 
room, the vessel was a mass of fire. A sharp 
wind sprang up, and the flaming death-trap, 
with her helpless freight of one hundred and 
sixty-two souls, scudded across the sea. Only 
two boats could be successfully 
launched. The rest were burnt, or sunk, or 
stove in. The captain’s hair and shirt were 
seen to be in a blaze before he finally disap- 
peared. Al! the officers did their duty nobly, 
and, together with about a hundred of those 
one of the two 


less 


one or 


on board, succumbed to 
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LORD HOWE, 


elements with which they were at war. 
Many people will remember the capsizing of 
the training ship Eurydice off the coast of 
the Isle of Wight, and close by land, on 
Sunday afternoon, March 24th, 1878. The 








THE CAPSIZING OF THE TRAINING SHIP EURYDICE. 
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weather had been fine, and the unsuspicious 
proved to be too 
heavy an amount of sail. A squall struck her 
in a sudden snowstorm. She turned over on 
her beam ends, and sank at Three 
hundred brave men and bright lads were 
cruelly drowned in comparatively calin water, 
almost within sight of the homes they were 
longing to see again. Exactly twenty-three 
weeks after her submersion, on Sunday, Sep- 
tember Ist, the Hurydice was towed into 
Portsmouth harbour. 

Two suecessive Primates of All England, 


ship was carrying what 


once, 


the Invalides. The glad intelligence reached 
London on Sunday evening. Guns were fired 
in St. James’s Park and at the Tower, and 
the bells of many a City church chimed a 
joyous melody of thanksgiving. Some of us 
who were small children in the early ‘fifties 
may recall a species of ditty our nurses used 
to croon to us, the burden whereof was, ** De 
bells are ringing for de peace.” It was of 
happy augury when, on Sunday, March 3rd, 
1861, Alexander II. of Russia proclaimed the 
emancipation of the serfs throughout his vast 
dominions; an imperial deed worthy of the 








THE GORDON MEMORIAL 


Archbishops Tait and Benson, entered upon 
the day of rest into that) rest which is 
eternal. Here are names of people of all sorts 
and conditions, whose transient 
earth has terminated upon the day bright 
with the hopes of immortality. On Sunday 
died Archbishop Trench ; Walter Kerr Hamil- 
ton (Bishop of Salisbury); Norman Macleod : 
David Livingstone: Queen Adelaide; Louis 
XIV.: Professor Faraday; Richard Cobden : 
Joseph Mazzini: Heine and Lamartine, poets ; 
Meyerbeer and Rossini, musicians. 

There have been happy national Sundays 
as well as gloomy ones. On March 30th, 1856, 
the treaty of peace, after the long and deadly 
Crimean War, was signed in Paris, and, on 
the affixing of the last signature, a salute of 
one hundred and one guns resounded from 
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SERVICE AT KHARTOUM. 


day of the King who came to set all men 
free. 

And what, perhaps, on the whole, has been 
the most satisfying, the most triumphant 
Sunday for our own country? We need not 
go further back in history than the Septem- 
ber of 1898, or wander from the widely pub- 
lished words of the most eloquent (though 
now, alas! silent) witness of Gordon’s funeral 
at Khartoum. ‘Thus with Maxim-Norden- 
feldt and Bible we buried Gordon after the 
manner of his race alone again, but 
alone in majesty under the conquering 
ensign of his own people.” There spake the 
great heart of England; and something of the 
proud emotion of ‘*Gordon’s Sunday ” wil 
throb in the veins of men and women of 
British blood who are yet unborn. 
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A Master of Sacred Song. 
A CONVERSATION WITH MR. IRA D, SANKEY. 


By F. M. Holmes. 
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(Photo: Morgan and Scott.) 
MR. SANKEY AT THE PRESENT DAY. 


OMING to Great Britain for a short 
holiday, Mr. Sankey has been com- 
pelled to stay several months. 

/ **1 came,” said he, *‘to see my old 

friends and to obtain rest and recre- 

ation; but applications have poured upon me 

so thick and fast that I have felt compelled 

to accept a number of them and to prolong 
my stay.” 

He had been but two or three days in 
London when the number of such applications 
had risen to about one hundred and fifty, and 
they were still pouring in upon him. His im- 
mense popularity as a master of sacred song 
seemed, if possible, to be increasing, especially 
when it became known that his voice was as 
beautiful and as powerful as ever. 

**How came you to engage so largely in 
religious solo-singing?” I asked. ‘Did you 
sing much as a boy?” 

“Yes,” was his reply, ‘I was full of 
music. My mother told me I was a singing 
child. I was early converted, and I used to 
sing at religious meetings connected with my 
own church—the American Methodist Episco- 
pal Church—then at other religious meetings ; 


and, of course, the practice grew. So there 
was a gradual development of song.” 

“Did you study music?” 

“Oh, certainly. Indeed, I taught singing 
for a short time. Not professionally, but 
for the love of it. I had a good business, 
and did not need fees for teaching.” 

Mr. Sankey, it may be interpolated here, 
was born at Edinburg, Pennsylvania, August 
13th, 1840, and as a young man held an 
excellent post in the United States Civil 
Service. 

** But,” he continued, ‘“‘while I insist on 
study and voice-training for the singer of 
religious songs, yet I would not have too 
much of either, so that all the soul is trained 
out of him and the voice becomes used merely 
as an exhibition. Further, there must be the 
gift of song in the singer, or no amount of 
training will give it. But, lastly and most 
important of all, he must have the Gospel in 
his heart, and desire to sing it out clearly 
and unmistakably with a plain enunciation of 
the words. “hat is the vital thing, without 
which everything else is of no avail.” 

This point is undoubtedly the chief char- 
acteristic in his own singing, and he places 
it in the forefront of his advice to others. 

A number of the tunes he sings are of his 
own composition, but he did not seek to 
compose as a lad, ‘*No,” said he, “I did not 
compose a tune till I came to England”; that 
was in 1873. “But I suppose [ have now 
composed about a hundred tunes, and have 
written hymns anonymously. No, I cannot 
tell you their names yet. Some day I will 
reveal them; I am preparing a book giving the 
history of all my ‘Sacred Songs and Solos,’ 
with many anecdotes and stories connected 
with them. 

“Is the incident of your first meeting 
with Mr. Moody accidentally, so to speak, 
at a prayer meeting at Indianapolis quite 
true ?” 

“Yes, quite true.” 

The story is that he and Mr. Moody 
were then unknown to each other; but 
they were attending a Convention of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in the city in 
1870. Mr. Sankey was present at an early 
prayer meeting one morning, and was asked 
to sing, as he was often requested at religious 
meetings. He sang “There is a _ fountain 
filled with blood,” and afterwards Mr. 
Moody came to him and said, ‘**You’re the 
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man I have been seeking for the last eight 
years! Will you come and join me in my 
evangelistic efforts in Chicago?” Mr. Sankey 
held a good business appointment, and was 
also then much engaged in religious work. 
He hesitated for a few months; but at length 
finally decided to throw up his appointment 
and join Mr. Moody. 

About three years afterwards the two evan- 
gelists paid their first visit to England. They 
came in 1873, intending to stay not more than 
three months. Mr. Sankey paid the rent of 
his house in Chicago for that time, and 
gave the key to a neighbour. But the 
evangelists remained abroad two years. 

It was during that time that the celebrated 
tune of the hymn ‘*Ninety and Nine” was 
sung impromptu by Mr. Sankey. It happened 
in this wise. In May, 1874, he and Mr. Moody 
were starting for the Highlands of Scotland, 
but were urged to return to Edinburgh for 
at least three days. They consented, Mr. 
Moody saying that, ‘if one soul could be 
saved by returning to Edinburgh, it would be 
well worth the journey.” Knowing _ that 
they had along ride before them, Mr. Sankey 
glanced over a bookstall for a paper that would 
give him news from America. He found a paper 
named The Christian Age, or Light 
from Across the Water That was 
what he wanted—light from across 
the water—and he bought the paper. 
Mr. Moody and he were alone in 
the railway carriage, and soon after 
leaving Glasgow he began to read 
his paper. He found the news from 
across the water was made up chiefly 
of Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons; 
but turning it over he discovered in 
a corner a little poem beginning, 
‘There were ninety and_ nine.” 
He read it through, and said to Mr. 
Moody, “I have found a_ beautiful 
hymn.” 

“Read it to me,” he said; and Mr. 
Sankey read it with much animation, 

When he had finished he looked 
up, and found that Mr. Moody had 
been reading a letter from Chicago, 
and had not heard a_ word. Mr. 
Sankey was somewhat chagrined, but 
he said to himself, ‘You will hear 
that hymn some day.” Cutting the 
words out of the paper, he laid it in 
a scrapbook into which he had been 
pasting poems for years before he 
came to England, this scrapbook being 
the basis of the evangelists’ “ Songs 
and Solos,” and ‘*Gospel Hymn-books.” 
When they went abroad they had no idea 
whatever of issuing a hymn-book; that was 





an after-thought. 
Well, to use Mr. Sankey’s own words 


in an address at Northfield, which he con- 
siders gives a good account, ‘We reached 
Edinburgh, and had fine meetings in the Free 
Assembly Hall. The second day, at the 
noon meeting, Mr. Moody took * The Good 
Shepherd’ as his theme, and, after brief 
addresses by himself and others, he called 
upon Dr. Horatius Bonar to speak. What 
an address he gave! I think Dr. Bonar 
was the’ greatest hymn-writer of the 
nineteenth century. This was the man who 
wrote ‘I was a wandering sheep,’ ‘I heard 
the voice of Jesus say, and ‘Come unto 
Me and rest.’ He talked so kindly and so 
tenderly that, before he finished, the Good 
Shepherd seemed to be present throughout in 
the hall. 

““Mr. Moody was deeply affected. Looking 
down from the pulpit, he said: ‘Mr. Sankey, 
have you anything appropriate to sing?’ I 
could not think of a single hymn to sing as 
a solo. Mr. Moody, in those days, usually 
opened and closed the meetings with solos. 
I could have sung the Twenty-third Psalm, 
but it had been sung twice already in that 
meeting; and then I knew that, if I tried to 
sing the psalm as a solo, the entire audience 
of two thousand voices would have joined in it. 


The Ainetp and Aline. 


* Rejoice with Me, for I have found My sheep which was lost. "—Lowe av. 6. 
Evaasern C. CLernane 


Tra D. Sawxey. 





(By permission of Messrs. Morgan and Sevtt.) 


FROM SACRED SONGS AND SOLOS.” 


** Like an inspiration came the thought, * Sing 
the hymn you found on the train, a hymn 
without a tune.’ I opened my old scrapbook, 
and I could feel every eye in the hall turned on 
me, Theninmy moment of need [ closed my eyes 
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and prayed in silence, ‘O God, help me to re- 
cite this poem in such a way as to deepen the 
impression made by the sermon.’ I laid my 
hands on the keys of the little organ and 
struck a chord in A flat, and the first strain 


floated through the hall. Then I started 
in, and God gave me the notes as I 
needed them. When I reached the end of 
the first verse, I said, ‘Thank the Lord! I 


got through.’ 
me, ‘Can I 
second 


Then it suddenly dawned upon 
repeat the 
verse and the 
three or four tunes 
for the same hymn 


notes for the 
third, or will I have 


saline 


before I get 
through?’ Natur- 


ally the same notes 
came for the 
second, and third, 
and fourth verses, 
and by the time I 
had reached the 
fifth and last verse 
I had learned the 
tune myself, the 
same one, in every 
respect, that has 
been used now for 


more than a 
quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

“The singing of 
a new hymn _ so 
singularly appro- 
priate produced 


much feeling. Mr. 
Moody came down 
the pulpit 
and, leaning over 
the organ, _ said, 
‘Mr. Sankey, where 


steps, 


did you get that 

hymn ? I never 

heard so fine a Photo: Downey, Newcastle.) 

song about the an. SANKeY 
Shepherd.’ ‘That States inictinas tiles dial 
is the one I read y 


to you on _ the 
train,’ I said. Then he dismissed the meeting, 
and we soon left the hall.” 


A few days later, at Dundee, a letter was 


handed to Mr. Sankey from a lady who 
desired to thank him for singing her dead 
sister’s hymn in the Free Assembly Hall. 


The poem had been printed without signature, 
and Mr. Sankey did not know who had 
written it. But in the correspondence which 
ensued he received twelve hymns by _ the 
Miss Elizabeth C. Clephane, of 
them, ‘ Beneath the 


authoress, 


Scotland, and one of 
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Cross of Jesus,” became a great favourite at 


Moody and Sankey’s meetings. Mr. Sankey 


himself says that the true title of ‘The 
Ninety and Nine” should be “The Lost 
Sheep”; but Mr. Moody always called it 


“The Ninety and 
remains, 
It is seldom 


Nine,” and so that name 


indeed that a musician can 
say he composed a tune before his audience, 
and with such striking results; as Mr. Sankey 
puts it, the Holy Spirit gave him the tune 
as he went along. It has certainly become 
one of the most 
celebrated in his 
collection. 

One of the last 
questions I asked 
him was how he 
had managed to 
preserve his voice 
in such a marvel- 
lous condition; for 
at sixty years of 
age, and after he 


has been singing 
round the world 
for nearly thirty 
years, it remains 


as mellow and as 
bell-like as ever. 
**By keeping my- 
self in good health,” 
was his reply, ‘and 
also. by = avoiding 
any over-strain or 
mere exhibition of 
the voice itself. I 
take no voice pre- 
servatives or decoc- 
tions whatever.” 
Mr. Sankey was 
delighted to find 
the increasing at- 
tention which is 
being paid to re- 


ligious 


IN 1875. 


songs and 

solos in English 

services; but felt 
warn all concerned 
making solo singing in public worship too 
elaborate or too much of a display. He is 
greatly in favour of bright addresses, full of 
anecdote and 


isit to England.) 


constrained to against 


incident; and those who have 
heard him know how interesting he can him- 
self be in public speech. ‘Tam a serious man,” 
said he, ‘and I take my mission seriously; but 
there is no reason why we should not have 
bright and attractive meetings, full of song and 
story, yet full also of the old Gospel, Be sure 
you say the old Gospel; we want no new one.” 











ewe men. 














By the 
CANT do nothing with 
him, it ain't no 
manner of use try- 
ing.” 
The magistrate 


looked down at the 

culprit; he had to 

look a very long way 
down, since the boy was 
so small, but he did not 
smile. 

* Come, my good 
woman, a boy that size 
can’t be beyond control.” 





The woman restrained 
the contradiction that 
rose to her lips. ** Size 
don’t have much to do 
with it,” she said. * but 
there ain’t much wicked- 
ness the little rascal 

don’t know. I thought maybe a word or two 
from you——” 
“Ah,” said the magistrate. ‘Come here, 
my boy. No, let go of him: he will come.” 
The woman dropped her hand, and the 
boy moved forward. There were not many 


people in the court-room now, the clerk was 
one or two 


all the 


gathering his together, 
policemen were standing about; but 
sightseers had gone, for the morn- 
had been finished when this 
woman made her appearance and complaint. 

“Well, my said the magistrate, 
when the boy stood close to him. ‘* This is a 


papers 


curious 


ing’s business 
boy,” 


sad story your mother tells me.” 


** Begging your pardon, sir,” the 


broke in 


Author of ‘‘Colonel Kit,’’ Etc. 








no child of mine, and 


woman, * but he ain't 
thankful I am to say it; but 
done for him no tongue can tell. Sister's child 
he was to my poor husband, and when he 
lay dying—six months he was ill, sir, and me 
waiting on him day and night—he says, says 
he, * Polly, don’t you forsake Martha’s boy.’ 
And Rely there can tell you how I’ve done 
a mother’s part, and how he’ve repaid me, 
the little rascal!” 

She ran down from 


what I’ve 


want of breath, and 
the boy looked at her stolidly, showing no 
inanner of emotion when she held her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes and sobbed. 

* What's your name, my boy ?” 
trate asked. 

** Relius Wake.” The answer was sullen, for 
the boy was on his guard, apparent friendli- 
ness might hide some fell purpose. 

* Aurelius, perhaps,” said the magistrate ; 
“it’s a fine-sounding name. When folks have 
fine names, they should try and live up to 
them. Now, mine is plain John.” 

Aurelius looked up, and, catching the 
friendly twinkle in Sir John’s eyes, he smiled 
He had been an ordinary-look- 
but that smile quite 
making it almost at- 


the magis- 


in response, 
ing, sulky boy before ; 
transformed his 
tractive. 

The magistrate patted his shoulder. “ You 
can @o better, can’t you? I thought so,” as 
the boy nodded. ‘Now try your best, and 
don’t let me hear any more complaints. Do 
you ever say your prayers ?” 

“Yes,” came the surprised answer, 
times.” 

* Well, never forget to say them, and ask 


face, 


** some- 
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God to make ‘you a good boy. Will you 


try ?” 


Aurelius hung his head for a moment; 


then he lifted it, and looked the magistrate 
in the eyes. 

** Aye,” he said. 

*That’s right, and you'll succeed if you 


try the right way. Come and see me again 


when you can bring me a good character. 
Good-bye.” 
** Good-bye,” said Aurelius, and turned to 


Mis. Clark, who took his hand grumblingly. 
That was not at all what she had wanted. 
She meant the magistrate to have frightened 
the boy and have spoken severely to him; 
now here was Rely looking as pleased as 
Punch. She gave his hand a little shake, 
and he drew it away from her; at nine years 
he felt far too old to be led by the hand 
like a baby. 

** Here, you Rely, don’t you play none of your 
tricks!” called out the irate Mrs. Clark, ‘or 
you'll get the best tanning you’ve ever had!” 

‘I ain’t going off,” said Aurelius, dancing 
along the pavement in a most aggravating 
manner; ‘but it ain’t your old tanning would 
stop me.” 

Which Mrs. Clark very well knew, so she 
walked on as though she did not hear, and 
when they reached home sharply bade Aurelius 
get out of her way, while she went indoors 
and had a cup of tea from the little brown 
teapot that nearly always stood on the hob. 

Aurelius, at nine years had 
quite the terror of Globe Street; there was 
no being up to him, people said, and certainly 
he seemed to know neither fear nor pity. It 
that he had once been seen to give 
carrots to the miserable donkey at the top 
of the street; but, since they had been taken 
out of the barrow drawn by the donkey, both 
boy and had sufferetl considerably at 
the hands of the master of the latter. 

Broken windows, false 


old, become 


is true 


beast 


messages—tricks of 


all kinds—could be traced to Aurelius, and 
many a thrashing he received, Mrs. Clark 
never interfering to save him. Small as he 


was, he had a proud spirit, and would set his 
teeth and clench his hands—do anything to 
keep himself from erying out. But when it 
was over he would carry his sore little body 
and ery till he could ery no 
Then he emerged from his seclusion 
defiant than and something 
would occur to make the inhabitants of Globe 
Street complain more bitterly than ever, 

At last Mrs. Clark had 
threat and taken Aurelius 
stolidly 
frightened ; he 

power to or ler 


out of sight 
more. 


more before, 


her 
to the magistrate. 
really he 


carried out 
He had gone enough, but 
terribly thought the 
had birch- 
ing, or to send him to prison for any number 


was 


magistrate him a 


of years. 


Then, to his amazement, Sir John Townsend 
had not’ treated him as the worst of sinners, 
but had even seemed to understand about 
things. Well, he would show him that he 
could do better; and at the thought Aurelius 
lifted his head and squared his shoulders 

Sir John Townsend, going to his duties, 
sometimes caught sight of a small boy who 
flashed a smile at him and nodded vigorously, 
never coming very near. He quite grew to 
look out for the curious greeting, that really 
cheered him in the work he often found so 
uncongenial. That smile seemed to tell hii 
that he had helped someone without having 
to punish, and he and nodded back, 
making the policeman near wonder what he 
saw in “that young varmint,” who was up to 


smiled 


no good, 

Aurelius could not always be there, but a 
week did not go by without his appearance, 
so that when, as winter drew on, Sir John 
realised that he had not seen the boy for 
three weeks he sighed, and supposed he. had 
fallen back habits and was 
ashamed to come, 

That winter began early, and promised to 
last long. The poor-box at the court was 
taxed to its utmost, and had it not been for 
some unknown friend who never let it get quite 
empty many of the applicants for help would 
have had to be turned away. There were one 
or two who shrewdly suspected that Sir John 
knew more about it than he said, but, if so, 
they respected his secret. 

One day Sir John had been detained much 
longer than usual on various matters, so that 
when he left the court it was already growing 
dark. It had been foggy and uncomfortable 
all day, and the magistrate had not felt well, 
and, knowing he would be kept late, had 
ordered his carriage to call for him. He 
looked very tired and old, thought the con- 
stable who came to the carriage door with him, 
and he opined that the gentleman would not 
he long before he resigned his office. 

“And I’m bothered if 1’d work like him if I 
wasn't obliged,” said the man to himself. 
** Lovely place he’s got, they say, with gardens 
and greenhouses something to see. Catch me 
coming here every day if | had the like!” 

The man was so busy with his own thoughts 
that he had not seen a small boy hiding in a 
recess of the wall, how the 
boy ran after the carriage, padding softly on 
Then, as the carriage 
behind it 
frequent 


into his bad 


nor did he see 


the wet 
paused at 


pavement, 
a turning he sprang up 


with the quickness taught by 


practice, 


The fog thickened as they got out of 
Loudon, and Aurelius rejoiced in the fact, 
since he was not so likely to be seen. The 


coachman had to drive cautiously, though he 
knew the road well. 
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Presently they had to descend a rather 
steep hill. Aurelius saw something coming 
behind them, a cart with a long pole sticking 
out in front. The boy gave a cry, and leaned 
aside as he was struck sharply, the wood 
vrazing the back of the carriage. 

‘*What’s the matter? Is anyone hurt?” said 
Sir John, thrusting his head out of the window. 

The driver of the cart had had too much to 
drink, and did not see the small figure that 
tried to crouch out of sight. The man assured 


At last the carriage turned up a drive, the 
white gate of which stood open, and a 
welcoming light came from the hall door. 

A grey-haired manservant, who appeared 
to be more friend than servant, caine forward 
anxiously. 

“LT was afraid you'd find it difficult to get 
back, Sir John; but the fog is lifting a bit 
now.” 

“Tt wasn’t at its worst in London,” said 
Sir John, *‘ but I am glad to get home.” 





“Hulloa!” said Sir John, “who's that?” 


Sir John there was only a scratch at the back 
of the carriage, which then drove on; the 
coachman rather wishful to examine the 
damage for himself, but overborne by his 
master, who wanted to get home, 

The rest of the drive was like a dream of 
anguish to Aurelius. Something in him seemed 
to have snapped, and every movement of the 
carriage caused him agony. He could not 
keep from moaning once or twice, but he was 
not heard; he just held on and endured, 
keeping his purpose in mind, scarcely conscious 
of anything but that and his pain. 


“Yes, sir, to be sure; and Amos will need 
a bit of comfort Why!” 

For Aurelius had somehow got himself 
down, and now stood in the drive, his face 
drawn with anguish. 

*Hulloa!” said Sir John, ** who’s that? 

“It’s me—I tried, but have been bad again. 


Don't send me away 
He clutched at Sir John’s coat, swayed, and 
would have fallen had not Folkard caught him. 
* Bring him in,” said Sir John. “1 see who 
it is. We must take care of him, poor little 
lad.” 
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The kind words reached the dulling ears of 
Aurelius, and seemed to let him down softly 
into sleep. Yet it was a strange sleep, for he 
felt himself carried upstairs and undressed 
very tenderly. Then there was a_ strange 
gentleman about him, some sharper pain, 
and after that dreamless sleep. 

After a long time he woke, to see the kind 
face of the elderly manservant watching him. 
When he tried to move, he found he was 
bandaged up, and the effort hurt him = so 
much that he was glad to lie still. 

His look wandered round the room, which 
seemed to him beautiful. ‘He ain’t sent me 
away,” he said with much satisfaction. 

**No, and you’ve come to the right one to 
do you a kindness,” said Folkard. 

**T want to see him,” said Aurelius. 

** Well, and so you shall presently. He sat 
up beside you part of the night, and is resting 
a bit now.” 

*He’ll want to send me away when he 
knows,” said Aurelius, ‘* yet I meant to come ; 
and he ain’t never hard, is he?” 

** Never,” said Folkard emphatically. 
**Many’s the sleepless night he’s had after 
sending folks to prison.” 

Aurelius shivered a little, and Folkard 
moved aside that he might not talk any 
more. The boy looked round the roam, and 
tears gathered in his eyes, and ran unnoticed 
down his cheeks. He lay on a small brass 
bedstead, the rails of which shone in the 
bright light of a fire that burned in the 
grate. The curtains were drawn back from 
the window, letting in the winter sunshine. 
3are branches of trees showed like delicate 
lacework against the soft blue sky, and just 
below the window a robin trilled cheerfully. 
There was no trace of yesterday’s fog. 

Sir John Townsend came in so quietly that 
he had time to see the little tear-stained face 
before Aurelius turned and saw him. 

* Don’t move, my boy. Why, what is the 
matter? Is the pain so bad ?” 

For Aurelius was sobbing pitifully, yet 
trying manfully to suppress his sobs. 

‘I can’t help it,” he said, shaken all over. 

Sir John sat down beside him, and patted 
the little hot hand. * You shall tell me 
about it,” he said. ‘Only don’t hurry; I will 
wait; there is plenty of time.” 

*T did try,” began Aurelius; “truly I did, 
but it was that hard. No one didn’t help me, 
She hated me, and 2 

‘Poor little lad,” said Sir John, and there 
were tears in his eyes. 

Aurelius took new alarm. ** Am I going to 
die?” he asked. 

**No; please God, you will make a strong 
man. Only, when your poor little ribs were 
broken, one of them hurt your lungs, and you 


will have to be taken care of for a time.” 
Sir John felt it better to tell all the truth to 
those questioning eyes. 

“Then it didn’t seem no good to try. And 
aunt she got married again, and he said [ 
must go to the work’us. I wanted to see you 
first. I hadn’t dared come, so I hid just to 
see you come out; and then I thought I'd 
jump on your kerridge, and be close to you, 
though you didn’t see me.” 

Sir John could read between the lines of 
the tragic little story. Here was a little one 
yearning for love, yet with no one to care for 
him: all the rich treasure of affection ready 
to die out from want of use. Well, he would 
do what he could to remedy this; the child 
had been set in his way, and he would not 
turn from him. 

Aurelius, looking into the kind face beside 
him, dimly wondered what brought into it 
that look of wistful love, making it so quiet, 
yet withal so gentle that the boy’s anxiety 
was set at rest. 

Sir John’s thoughts had gone back to the 
young wife who nearly forty years before 
had come to share his home. He pictured her 
joy as she had shown him their baby boy; 
but it was a short-lived joy indeed, for after 
twenty-four hours of earthly life the little 
one had passed from them. Then once more 
hope had revived in their second son; but he 
lived fewer hours than his brother, and the 
young mother, crushed by sorrow and 
disappointment, had never revived. From 
that time Sir John had lived alone with his 
faithful servants, doing much active good, 
and loved by all around him. In the little 
old church near his house he had put up a 
monument to his wife—a fair marble represent- 
ation of her as she lay in her last sleep, 
bending over the baby on her breast; and 
beside her he had caused to be placed the 
form of that other baby who slept beneath 
the daisied turf. 

Those little boys, whom his thoughts had 
seen grow up beside him, would surely be 
glad for him to help this other boy who was 
left alone. 

*T’m awful wicked,” said Aurelius. 

* But you would like to be better,” said Sir 
John, looking at him with a smile. 

“Ave, that I would,” said Aurelius, with 
sincerity. 

* Then suppose we try together,” said Sir 
John. “LT will not send you away, and we will 
begin a new life together. Shall I ask God to 
help us?” 

* Yes,” whispered Aurelius, 

The magistrate knelt by the bed, and said 
a little prayer; while the winter sunshine 
filled the room, and outside the robin sang 
its song of hope. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES AND NEWS. 


By a Leading Temperance Advocate. 


A VETERAN WORKER. 

R. JOHN HILTON, the popular Pre- 
sident of the Friends’ Temperance 
Union, recently kept the diamond 
jubilee of his signing the total ab- 

stinence pledge; in other words, he became 

an abstainer in the summer of 1810, and has 
been an enthusiastic worker ever since. He 
has held an official position with the United 

Kingdom Alliance for thirty-three years, and 

for a long period has been entrusted with 

the important duties of Parliamentary Agent 
of the Alliance. It 
need scarcely be said 
that this office calls 
for the 
considerable tact and 
Members 





A 


exercise of 


judgment. 
of Parliament _ re- 
quire very delicate 
handling, especially 
when the thorny sub- 


ject of Temperance 
legislation is  con- 
cerned; and it says 
very much for Mr. 
Hilton’s good sense 
and rare capabilities 
that he is on the 
best of terms with 
members of all 
political parties. His 


good-humour 
him an ac- 
ceptable deputation, 
particularly with 
working-class audi- 


genial 
makes 


ences; and it may be 


mentioned that in 





Stepney, made her name a treasured memory 
in philanthropic circles. , 

TEMPERANCE AND CIVIC LIFE, 
November is the month in which members 
of Town aud City Councils are elected, the 
9th being the day on which the Lord Mayors 
and Mayors are appointed. <A few years ago 
the election of a teetotal Mayor was looked 
upon as a strange event; but nowadays, 
some of the large cities and boroughs do not 
hesitate to confer their highest civic offices 


upon abstainers. Let 
us hope that this 
year’s elections will 


show an advance even 
upon the respectable 
total of abstaining 
Mayors appointed 
last year. 


A HINT TO ALL AND 
SUNDRY. 

It is not our pro- 
vince in these columns 
to plead for any 
special Temperance 
organisation, as our 
aim is to be the 


helper of all; but a 
glance at the reports 
of several of the lead- 
ing societies compels 
the reflection that 
many of our Temper- 
ance workers have 
apparently much to 
learn in the art of 
giving. If, as is so 


- Res (Photo: Ellis and Walery, Baker Street, W.) ‘ - 

the midst of his busy often affirmed, the 
MR. JOHN HILTON. $n , 

career he has con- femperance reform 

trived to make time goes to the root of 


to write a considerable number of recitations, 
and which have achieved 
more than a passing popularity. Mr. Hilton is 
a member of most of the Temperance friendly 
orders, but he wittily protests that he has not 
joined them—he prefers to put it that they 
have joined him! He has taken a keen in- 
terest in the work of the Temperance Hospital, 
and the position which he has secured in the 
attested by 
having unanimously elected him to be 
National Society of Official 
Temperance Advocates. A few years ago he 
suffered a heavy the death of his 
wife, whose devoted labours in East 
Créche at 


and SOnLS, 


hymns 


affection of his colleagues is 
their 


President of the 


loss by 
London, 


founding a 


more particularly in 


should certainly receive 
greater pecuniary support. What an impetus 
would be given to the work all over the 
country if each subscriber promptly doubled 


all other reforms, it 


his contribution without being asked! 
COMING EVENTS. 
November 25th will be kept as Tem- 


by the Nonconformist 
November 8th Canon Scott 
quiet day for Tem- 
perance workers in St Paul's Cathedral. On 
November 17th, 18th, and 19th the Hackney 
and Kast Middlesex Band of Hope Union will 
keep its twenty-fifth anniversary. 


perance Sunday 
Churches. On 


Holland will conduct a 









BASED ON THE 


NoveEMBER 18rn.—The Ten Lepers Cleansed. 
Passage for gal St. Luke xvii. 1—19. 


of ff rst INTS. 1. The diseased ten. 
ow ; The thankless nine, 
3 The thankful one. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. The Ten Lepers. 
Their common misery had drawn 
them together, and, more than 
that, had even caused them to 
forget the fierce national an- 
tipathy which reigned between 
the two nations. Ordinarily the Jews had no deal- 
ings with the Samaritans; but in this borderland 
where Christ now was it was more natural than 
elsewhere that they should find themselves in 
one company, and thus a Samaritan had gained 
admission into this sad and forlorn assembly. 
Leprosy was the outward symbol of sin in, its 
deepest malignity—of sin, therefore, as involving 
entire separation from God; and not of spiritual 
sickness only, but spiritual death, since absolute 
separation from the one Fountain of life must 
needs be no less. These lepers, in obedience to 
the law, “stood afar off,” and out of a. deep 
sense of their misery, yet not without hope 
that a Healer was at hand, “lifted up their 
voices, and said, Jesus, Master, have mercy on 
us.” They were in earnest to receive the mercy, 
however at a later period they were remiss in 
giving thanks for it. (Archbishop Trench.) 

Ingratitude. This is the nail which when 
driven into the tree of courtesy causes it to 
wither; it is a broken channel by which the 
foundations of the affections are undermined; 
and a lump of soot which, falling into the dish 
of friendship, destroys its scent and flavour. 

A Poor Man’s Thankfulness. A gentleman of large 
fortune, but a stranger to personal religion, was 
walking one evening in a remote part of his 
grounds. He happened to approach a mean-look 
ing hut where a poor working man lived with 
a large family. Hearing a voice loud and _ long- 
continued, he listened out of curiosity. It was a 


poor man praying aloud with his family. As 
soon as he could distinguish the words, he found 
that the man was giving thanks to God with 
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great earnestness for His goodness in giving them 
food to eat, and clothes to wear, and everything 
needed for their bodily comfort. He was struck 
with astonishment, and said to himself, ‘ Does 
this poor man, who has nothing but the plainest 
food to eat, the hardest work to do, and only 
this wretched hut to live in, give thanks to God 
for His goodness to himself and his family; and 
I, who enjoy ease and honour and everything 
that is pleasant in life, have hardly ever bent 
my knee or ever made any acknowledgment to 
my Maker and Preserver!” This accidental over 
hearing of a poor man’s prayer was the means, 
under God, of this rich man being brought under 
the influence of true religion. 


NOVEMBER 25TH.—Sober Living. 
Passage for reading—Titus ii. 1—15. 
Points. 1. Christians of all ages to be patterns. 
True religion consists of sober living. 

3. Those redeemed have a blessed hope for the future. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Becoming like Christ. A 
beautiful statue stands in the market-place. It 
is that of a Greek slave girl, but she is well- 
dressed, tidy, and handsome. A _ dirty, forlorn, 
ragged slave girl passes by. She sees the statue, 
stops, and gazes at it in rapt admiration. She 
goes home, washes her face and combs her hair. 
Another day she stops, in passing, to look at the 
statue. Next day her tattered clothes are washed 
and mended. Each day she stops to look at the 
statue, and each succeeding day she has imitated 
some of its beauties, until the dirty, ragged slave 
completely transformed —she becomes 
another girl. This is the way Christ teaches, and 
this is the way His followers work. They do not 
force their individuality upon others. They simply 
live before men, and love and work, not to be 
seen of them, but to inspire them to a_ holy 
emulation—likeness to Christ. 

Sober Living in Word. A lad, lately left school, 
and rather small for his years, was employed in 
an office. The four clerks were rather fond of 
teasing him about his stature, and said, ‘“ You 
will never succeed in business, because you are so 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS AND ANECDOTES. gl 


small.” ‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘small as I am, I can 
do something which none of you four can do.” 
“What is that?” they asked. ‘‘ Well, I can keep 
from swearing, and that is more than you can 
do.” It is mean to swear. It is also rude, 
Swearing is a sign of an empty head and an 
uncontrolled tongue. It runs the risk of taking 
God’s Name in vain, and shows a want of tem- 
perance and soberness in thoughts and words, 
The Crown of Righteousness. ‘“‘The end of the 
world has come. The dead in Christ have risen 
from their graves. See this one in whom the 
Saviour is glorified in the day of His appearing! 
From his earliest years he has been kept by the 
power of God through faith unto salvation. 
The Spirit of God has led him, and he has been 
kept from falling away from his own and _ his 
fathers’ God. In the day of weakness he made 
the Lord his strength, in the hour of danger he 
trusted in the Lord's protection. Not ashamed to 
confess Him before men, he took up his cross, and 
amidst the coldness of friends and the ridicule of 
foes he followed the footsteps of his Saviour. 
He fought the good fight, and now is to have the 
reward. His Master's voice says, ‘‘ Well done, 
good and faithful servant, enter into the joy of 
thy Lord.” Henceforth there is for him the crown 
of righteousness, the joy of the redeemed, the 
company of the saints. He overcame on earth by 
the blood of the Lamb, and for ever in heaven 
the Lamb, which is in the midst of the throne, 
shall lead him, and God shall wipe away all 
tears from his eyes.” 


DeCEMBER 2np.—The Rich Young Ruler. 
Passage for reading—St. Matthew xix. 16—26. 

Points. 1. Self-denial necessary for all Christ’s dis- 
ciples, 

2. This world’s cares a hindrance to godliness, 

3. God’s grace can conquer man’s worldliness, 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Story of St. Martin. It was the 
depth of winter, and snow lay thick on the 
ground; young Martin was riding with his com- 
panions through the city. They were all very 
merry and light-hearted, and when a poor old 
man passed them and implored them to take 
pity on him and help him, all of them passed by 
—all but one, and that one was Martin. Already 
he had given away all the money he had, but 
he felt he could not turn away from the poor 
half-starved and half-clothed old man. What 
could he do? He paused a minute, and then 
took his sword and cut his soldier’s cloak in two 
and gave half of it to the beggar. Then he 
followed his companions, who laughed at him for 
what he had done. But a brave soldier does not 
mind being laughed at, and Martin did not think 
of the old man any more. Of course, he felt a 
little cold with only half a cloak that winter's 
day ; but that night, so the story runs, he saw in 
a vision our blessed Saviour, Who for our sake 
became poor, standing near him, covered with the 
cloak which he had given to the poor man. 
Worldly Cares Absorbing. A preacher was once 
addressing some farmers in the Eastern Counties, 
and said, ‘“‘Some men are like pigs: they can 
never look up till laid on their backs.” Many 
of the farmers had never noticed this peculiarity 


of the pig’s eye, but on their return home they 
found the statement was quite correct. Said the 
preacher, applying his homely illustration, ‘*‘ Some 
men are so sordid, and their eyes are always 
so set upon earthly things, that they cannot be 
induced to look up or think of heavenly things 
until the Lord by affliction lays them on their 
backs.” 

God’s Grace Sufficient. Matthew Henry, who 
wrote the celebrated commentary on the Bible, 
was dying. By his bedside sat an old friend, to 
whom he said: “* You have been used to take 
notice of sayings of dying men. This is mine— 
“That a life spent in the service of God and 
communion with Him is the most comfortable 
and pleasant life that anyone can live in this 
world. The man of God has no cares, for he casts 
them all upon God—no fears, for whatever happens 
he knows that all is well—no doubts, for he knows 
Whom he has believed. Christ is his all for time 
and for eternity.” 


December 9ru.—Bartimeus Healed. 
Passage for reading—St. Mark x. 46-52. 

Points. 1. The blind man’s need. 

2. The blind man’s faith, 

3. The blind man’s cure. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. A Blind Lamb. I once saw a 
ewe with two lambs, one of which was blind. The 
mother ewe and the other lamb were both aware 
of the fact, and watched the blind lamb with 
tender and unwearied care, one or the other, as 
iney saw it getting into danger, rushing forward 
to the rescue, and with a sharp “butt” and 
kindly bleat turning the little blind one out of 
peril into a safe path. Verily blindness is one 
of the saddest of human afflictions. Three times 
we read of our Lord’s having pity on the blind, 
and among the joys of heaven it is written, 
“Then shall the eyes of the blind be opened.” 

Faith in Prayer. Alexander the Great had a 
famous but poor philosopher in his Court. The 
latter on one occasion was in great want. To 
whom should he apply in his need but to his 
patron, the conqueror of the world? He no sooner 
made his request than it was granted. He 
received an order to have what he wanted, and 
he went to the treasury for £10,000, The official 
in charge, however, refused to give such a large 
amount till he had been to headquarters to inquire. 
Alexander at once replied, “‘I am delighted with 
the philosopher's conduct. He has done me a 
great honour by the largeness of his request 
and the high idea of my munificence. Pay him 
at once.” We cannot honour God more than by 
believing Him when He says, “Ask, and ye shall 
have.” 

Not Useless. A large piece of marble was stand- 
ing by the roadside at Florence, covered with 
dirt, as Michael Angelo passed by. He at once 
noticed it and saw that it could be made of 
service. He had it brought to his studio, where 
with much skill and labour he transformed it 
into a beautiful sculpture of King David. It is 
still to be seen at Florence. Christ passes up and 
down this world. He rescues, reforms, and keeps 
those who are fallen, and by His grace and 
power they are transformed into life and beauty. 











The Great Reaper’s Dial. 





beyond our reach. 
Whilst the minute 
hand of the watch 
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heathen die; 
whilst the long hand revolves, three thou- 
sand nine hundred and sixty die; whilst 
the short hand revolves, forty-seven thou- 
sand five hundred and twenty die; as the 
year slips away, Death gathers forty million 
into his harvest. 


The Myrtle at Osborne. 


Ir is quite a Teutonic custom for a bride 
to wear myrtle on her betrothal and wed- 
ding days, and originally every girl used to 
rear and tend the little shrub which would 
in due time furnish her ‘‘ Myrten-kranz.” 
Myrtle, being the emblem of friendship, has 
always been regarded in‘ the Fatherland as 
symbolic of the most substantial and lasting 
attitude that married lovers can assume 
towards one another, when the first beati- 
tudes are over. and each becomes the other’s 
best friend. Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert may be said to have Anglicised this 
charming sentiment; and when their eldest 
daughter, the Princess Royal, was married 
to the Jate Emperor ,Frederick, a sprig of 
myrtle from her wedding bouquet was 
struck at Osborne, and has now become a 
tree which is believed to have furnished the 
myrtle worn and carried by all successive 
brides of the Royal Family. We are told that 
when the late Duke of Edinburgh was mar 
ried to the only daughter of the Czar of All 
the Russias, the Queen sent some of the 
precious myrtle to St. Petersburg by Lady 


WORD AND WORK IN THE MASTER’S NAME. 


IME flies and God's 
bourers grow weary, but 
the Great Reaper's hand 
never slackens. The pre 
sent generation 
heathen are fast passing 





Augusta Stanley, who accompanied her husband, 
the late Dean of Westminster, to that function 


The Largest Circulations in the World. 


Next to the Bible the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” is 
believed to have the largest circulation of any 
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Robinson Crusoe” 
probably takes the third place. We have lately 
istics showing that the * Pilgrim's 


book in the world, while 


seen some stat 
Progress” has now been issued in about ninety 
different including the 


languages and dialects, 


Chinese Classical as well as various Chinese 
Colloquial, and in numerous Indian and African 
tongues; also Japanese, Armenian, Arabic, and 
Fi In fact, speaking broadly, 


there are few sections indeed of 
the earth’s surface where a ver- 
sion of this immortal work may 
not be found in at least one of the 
languages of the land. The book 
is published in Icelandic in the 
north, and in the Maori (New Zea- 
land) tonguein the south; in Mexi- 
can in the west, and in Malayan 
in the east. Yet the work was 
written in 
Was greeted 


partly, or wholly, 
prison, and at first 
with dubious looks as well as 
with appreciative smiles’ by 
Bunyan’s neighbours. He tells 
us himself: 


Some said, John, print it; others 
said Not so; 
Some said it might do good; others 


said no.” 
Therefore he adds: 


“Since you are thus divided, 





I print it will, and so the case 
decided.’ 
The volume was published by 
Nathaniel Ponder, “at the Pea 
cock in the Poultrey near Cornhil, 
1678,” and entered at Stationers’ 
Hall in the previous year, 1677. 
It was printed in a compact 
small octavo book on yellowish 
grey paper, and contained 234 
exclusive of title-page 
\pology.” \t 
four copies only of that 


pages, 
und) = author's 
present 
first edition are known to exist. 
D 


r. Brown, of Bedford, tells us 
h 


at “some ery characteristic 
ulditions were made in the 
second edition, which came out 
the same year as the first, and 
also in the third, which appeared 
as early as 1679 Thus in the 
first ‘“‘there was no description 

Of Christian breaking his mind to his wife and 


of Mr. W orldly Wise 


children, no appearance 


man, no second meeting with Evangelist, no 
wcount given by Christian to Goodwill at the 
wicket gate of his own turning aside.” Other 
vdditions mentioned by Dr. Brown also appear 


n the second and third editions. We may there 
fore regard the third edition (1670) as the com 
Progress” as we now know it, 
infer that the 


first, since these editions were 


plete ** Pilgrim’s 
ind we may ilso book was 


essful from the 


illed for so quickly. But successful as it appears 
have been, neither Bunyan nor any of his 
friends could have dreamed of the enormous 





success and gigantic circulation which this volume 
written in a prison was destined to attain. 


Mr. J. Compton Rickett. 


tickett 
widely 


THE name of Mr. 
has within the last few 


Joseph Compton 


years become 
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MR. J. COMPTON RICKETT. 


known as a speaker at’ the public meet 
philanthropic — in- 


particularly con 


ings of many religious and 


stitutions, and those more 
nected with Nonconformist bodies, or of an inte. 
denominational character. Thus last spring it so 
fell out that he spoke at the public meetings of 
both the Baptist and the Missionary 
Societies, and he has spoken on the platform of 
the London City Mission, both 
Nonconformists and Churchmen. He is, however, 
member of the 
Congregational church 
London. He was 
ith, 1847, 


London 


which includes 


a Congregationalist, being a 
City Temple, the oldest 
now existing in the City of 
February 


born in London on being 
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the eldest son of the late Mr. Joseph Rickett, of 
East Hoathley, Sussex; and was educated privately 
and at King Henry the Sixth’s School, Bath. In 
1868 he married Miss Gamble, daughter of the late 
Rev. Henry John Gamble, Congregational minister, 
of Upper Clapton. Though an active business man, 
and an ardent politician, he has yet found time to 
write several books—for example, ‘“‘The Christ 
that Is to Be,” *‘ Christianity in Common Speech,” 
and “The Quickening of Caliban,” also other 
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EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


(Ea he represents a million males in India—the three white 


works in prose and verse. As a speaker, Mr. 
Rickett is thoughtful rather than oratorical or 
declamatory ; he has a clear and bright voice, and 
has usually some definite points which he desires 
to bring home forcibly to the minds of his audi- 
ence. He is not content with the rhetorical 
enunciation of simple platitudes, but evidently 
strives to think for himself on the _ pressing 
problems of the day. He is a business man who 
endeavours to devote time and talent not only 
to public affairs, but also in the wide area of 
religious and philanthropic life. He is nephew of 
Mr. W. R. Rickett, the well-known and highly 
esteemed treasurer of the Baptist Missionary 
Society. 


THE QUIVER. 








A Question about India. 


Ir has been asked if more than enough has 
not been done for education in our Indian Empire, 
The male population of India was computed at 
the last census at one hundred and thirty-three 
millions. There are altogether about three million 
men and boys under instruction. The proportion 
may be seen in the accompanying infants’ class 
arithmetic frame. Out of one hundred and twenty 
eight and a half million females, 
about one hundred thousand 
attend school. If four and a 
half beads could be subtracted, 
one-tenth part of one of the 
remaining beads would show 
the proportion of women and 
girls attending school. Victor 
Hugo said, ‘‘He who opens a 
school closes a prison.” If this 
be true, to what extent must 
the nation be indebted to the 
missionaries who have been the 
pioneers of education in India! 


A Friend in Need 

“‘Ir has been my friend when 
I was in much want of a friend,” 
said a lady to the writer the 
other day when talking of the 
Bible. She referred to an ill- 
ness from which she had just 
recovered. *‘ What a history a 
collection of Bibles would give 
us,” says the Archbishop of 
Armagh, “if we could only 
have it! One would represent 
to us the sigh from a penitent, 
and one the song of a saint, 
and: one would have its story 
of strength for someone who 
was tempted, and through one 
Christ’s heart of fire melted the 
icicles round some heart of ice.” 


THE QUIVER FUNDS. 


THE following is a list of con- 
tributions received from August 
23rd, 1900, up to and including 
September 26th, 1900. Subscrip- 
tions received after this date will be acknow- 
ledged next month :— 


ones those under 


For Our Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Widows and Orphans 
Fund: Per Mrs. Harington, Jersey, 15s.; W. Florey, 
Rockhampton, Is.; A. M., 2s.; A. T. F. and K. C., Ils. 6d. 

For “ The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: J. McE. (16th dona- 
tion), ls.; Mrs. Giles, 10s.; E. G. B., 10s. 

For Dr. Barnardo’s Homes: An Irish Girl, 8s. ; E. F. G., 
£1. The following amounts have been sent direct: R., 
2s. 6d.; Lochalsh, 2s. 6d. 

For The Children’s Country Holiday Fund: EK. G. B., 
10s.; Liffey O'Brien (per Maurice G. Evans), 10s. 

For The Indian Famine Fund: G. W. E., 5s.; M. A. L.; 
Hounslow, 10s.; W. P., Southport, 5s.; Agatha, 5s.; Ew- 
borne Bible Class for Boys, 3s. 
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THE QUIVER CHRISTMAS STOCKING FUND. 
Under the Patronage of H.R.H. Princess Christian. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


l HE EDITOR has the pleasure to announce that H.R.H. Princess Christian has 
graciously accorded her Royal Patronage to the Fund which it is proposed to 
raise to provide *“‘ Christmas Stockings” for poor and friendless children. The 
scheme has also received the cordial support, amongst others, of the Countess 

of Meath (founder of the Ministering Children’s League), and the Hon. Mrs. Eliot 

(wife of the Dean of Windsor). 

It is intended to distribute as many stockings (each containing wholesome 
sweets and cake, an unbreakable toy, and a Christmas greeting card) as the 
generosity of our readers permits, and we confidently appeal to them to help us 
to thus bring a little happiness and enjoyment to many destitute little ones. 
Preference will be given to those children whose want has been caused by the 
death of their fathers in the Queen's service in South Africa or in China. 

The time is short, and Christmastide will soon be upon us, and in order that 
there may be adequate time for the final arrangements, we appeal to each one 
of our readers to send, without delay, a contribution of from one shilling upwards 
to the Fund, addressed to the Editor of THE Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, London, 
E.C. All donations will be separately acknowledged in our pages, and a balance 
sheet of the Fund will, as usual, be prepared and published at the close. 

Our readers will have the privilege of nominating recipients for these 
Christmas gifts, and the recommendation form for this purpose, together with 
detailed particulars of the scheme, will be found in our next number. 


THE QUIVER BIBLE CLASS. 


QUESTIONS. 134. We are told that when the seventy elders were 
1. The ten lepers who came to our Lord to be healed appointed by Moses, two of them remained in the camp 
“stood afar off.” Why was this? and prophesied, whereupon Joshua wished Moses to 
2. On what occasion do we find lepers living together forbid them (St. Mark ix. 38; Numb. xi. 26-29). 
and being instramental, under God's providence, in re 135. “If thy hand or thy foot offend thee, cut it off,” 
lieving a city? thus showing that the greatest sacrifice is better than 
3. Why does Jesus speak of the Samaritan leper as a yiving way to sin (St. Mark ix. 43-49). 
stranger ? 136. That we should be ready, if needed, to sacrifice 
4. In what words does St. Paul sum up the duty of everything for Christ's sake (St. Mark x. 21) 
the Christian while living in the world? 137. A worldly and selfish spirit (St. Mark x. 24, 25; 
5. What do we gather as to the character of the Cretans St. Luke xii. 16-21). 
from St. Paul’s epistle to Titus? 138. That, even while suffering persecution, they shall 
6. Against what bad habit of servants in those days not be without friends, and success shall crown their 
are Christian servants specially warned? labours (St. Mark x. 29, 30; St. Matt. v. 5). 
7. What does our Lord point out as necessary to the 139. By making his master’s debtors to share in his act 
attainment of eternal life? of fraud, thus preventing them refusing his demands in 
8. What was lacking in the young man who wanted to the future (St. Luke xvi. 5-8). 
do some good thing in order to obtain eternal life? 140. So to use everything we possess in this world as 
9. What proverb did our Lord quote to show how to set forward God's glory and the good of our fellow- 
difficult it is for a rich man to lead a good life? men (St. Luke xvi. 9; St. Mati. xxv. 34-41), 
10. What blind man is specially mentioned as being 141. From the beginning of the preaching of St. John 
healed by Jesus on His way from Jericho? the Baptist (St. Luke xvi. 16). 
ll. By what title did the blind man address Jesus? 142. That he lived a life of selfish ease, forgetful of 
12. In what way did the blind man show his faith in the duty he owed to his fellow-men (St. Luke xvi. 19, 25). 
Christ which caused him to be healed? 143. “‘ When he dieth he shall carry nothing away: his 


glory shall not descend after him” (St. Luke xvi. 23; 

Psalm xlix. 17). 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 147. 144. That the Scriptures contain all that is necessary 
133. St. Mark says Jesus took the child in His arms for man's guidance, and if men will not hear them, 
while He delivered His discourse on the duty of avoid- neither would they be persuaded to lead a good life 
ing offence to Christ's little ones (St. Mark ix. 36; St. though one rose from the dead to speak to them (St. 
Matt. xviii. 2). Luke xvi. 29-31). 
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Our Christmas Double Number. 


THE Fortieth Christmas Number of THE QUIVER (to be published on the 26th of ; 
November) will include contributions by 












































Dr. Boyb-CARPENTER, Bishop of Ripon. : 

Dr. JOHN WATSON (IAN MACLAREN). 

THE Rev. MARK GUY PEARSE. 

DEAN FARRAR, Author of “ The Life of Christ.” 

COULSON KERNAHAN, Author of **God and the Ant.” 

Sir Lewis Morris, Author of **The Epic of Hades.” 

Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, Author of ‘* Britomart.” 

CHRISTOPHER HARE, Author of **Down the Village Street.” 

KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of ‘*The Dear Irish Girl.” 

E. J. Harpy, Author of “How to be Happy though Married.’ 

Dr. HARFORD LLOYD, Precentor of Eton. 

And other popular writers. 
The Double Number will contain a Complete Story, of one- volume length, 
entitled 

THE HONOURABLE PEGGY. By the Author of “ Lady Jane’s Companion.” 
besides the month’s instalments of the two serial stories: 


l. THE FURNACE FoR GOLD. By John K. Leys. 
2. THE MAKER OF HEADVILLE. By M. Bradford Whiting. 


and the following short Complete Stories : 


A BED oF PaANsiEs. By Katharine Tynan. 
THE ALBERT Browns. By Christopher Hare. 
Tim’s SANTA CLAUS. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 


together with the following special articles : 


CHRIST, THE TEACHER OF MEN. By the Bishop of Ripon. 

A CHILD OF THE KINGDOM: GEORGE MACDONALD. By Coulson Kernahan. 

THE Passion OF Gop. A Christinas Paper. By lan Maclaren. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By Sir Lewis Morris, with Music by the Precentor 
of Eton. 

THE GREAT SoOcIAL FesTIVAL. By Dean Farrar. 

CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS. By Kk. J. Hardy 

PICTURES OF Home Lire. By Arthur Fish. With numerous Llustrations. 

THE CHRISTIAN WoRK OF THE PAsT CENTURY. An illustrated Summary 
of a Hundred Years’ Work for God. 


Two REMBRANDT PLATES. Two CoLourkeD PLATES. 
Also LARGE PRESENTATION PLATE. 


QUIVER CHRISTMAS STOCKING FUND. 
Under the Patronage of H.R.H. Princess Christian. 
SoME particulars of this scheme will be found on the previous page (95), 


N.B.—THE QUIVER ANNUAL, for many years issued under the tithe of CohisrmMas ARROWS, will not 
be published separately this year, but has been incorporated with the December Part, making a 
remarkably effective Double Number, an improved arrangement with which we are quite sure our 
readers will be pleased. 
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By Sarah A. Tooley, Author of 
‘‘The Personal Life of Queen 
Victoria,” Etc. 









Harrington Road, 8.W.) 


PRINCESS CHRISTIAN 






‘But while Joy's echo falls 
In gay and plenteous halls, 
Let the poor and lowly share 
The warmth, the sports, the fare; 
For the one of humble lot 
Must not shiver in his cot, 


But claim a bounteous meed from Wealth 


and Pride. 
Shed kindly blessings round, 
Till no aching heart be found ; 


(nd then all hail to merry Christmastide!” 
ELIzaA Cook. 


godmother” can 





one can imagine the sonor- 
ous tones with which Johnson would 
reiterated ** How now, sir?” had Boswell ven- 
tured to suggest that he had omitted * fairy 
godmother” from the English language. 


dictionary or no dictionary, the 


mothers exist, and, though their locomotion 
may not be aided by a broomstick, their deeds 
of Kindness proclaim their presence all through 
the land. They give succour to the sick and 


suffering, fresh air and the sight 


fields to the dwellers in slums, and provide 
pictures and toys for sadly blank minds whose 
imagination has never known the joy of being 
stirred by the sight of pretty things. 
‘mother” the orphan, care for the destitute, 
and try to pluck the innocent from the con- 


tagion of evil surroundings. 


837 





3] ¥ what better title than “fairy 


nate women who 
themselves to the cause of 
the poor, and especially to 
the children? The diction- 
ary knows nothing of such 
fanciful nomenclature, 


Time was when these fairy godmothers 
were less numerous than they are to-day, 
and chiefly manifested themselves at Christ- 
mas. But now, though that great festival 
is quite their busiest season, they are 

active all the year round, and do not confine 
themselves to the dread hour of midnight, but 
walk abroad in the day time, and, unlike the 
‘stand off ” kind of fairies one reads about in 
story-books, they add the sunshine of their 
presence to their gifts. They also have the 
advantage of possessing brick - and - mortar 
homes, which, if less picturesque than ethereal 
fairy bowers, are much more useful for en- 
tertaining the recipients of their bounty. 

If we travel to Royal Windsor, a Princess 
among fairy godmothers will be discovered in 
the Queen’s third daughter. At Englefield 
Green, near to Cumberland Lodge, Princess 
Christian* has established her Holiday Home, 
and the children who are brought from the 
slums, to breathe fresh air and bask in the 
sunshine, find in her a very tender friend. 
Here, once a fortnight in summer and each 
month in winter, batches of twelve crippled 
boys are received. Mr. Kirk, of the Ragged 
School Union, arranges the parties. In summer 
the boys have a high time in Windsor Park, 
and are regaled with teas, at which Princess 
Christian and her daughter Princess Victoria 
assist; but at Christmas comes the greatest 
treat of all, for then Santa Claus is requisi- 
tioned at Cumberland Lodge and dispatched 
with suitable gifts for the boys at the Home. 
A Christmas tree is provided, the presenty 
are hung upon it, the candles lighted, and 
the cripple boys gather around it with eager 
looks. At length comes the glad signal that 
the Princess fairy godmother has arrived. 
She enters, while the boys sing “God Save 
the Queen,” and last year they gave a 
* Patron of THE Quiver Christmas Stocking Fund. See page 214. 
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pathetic little which deeply touched 


their Royal benefactor : 


song 


We cripple boys of humble birth 
This festive season prize ; 
lhe reason why you all can guess, 
Is because it brings us joys : 

Is because it brings us joys. 


‘Our little hearts are full of love 
To all who cheer our lives ; 
We leap, we dance, we shout, we sing, 
We make a merry noise: 
We make a merry noise 
‘In a Holiday Home this year we've found 
Right royal hearts around us 
Say, can we happier, happier be, 
With such good luck, and boundless : 
With such good luck and boundless ? 


\ note of praise is on our lips 
For Princess Christian Royal; 
Then may our hearts be ever true 
As well as ever loyal: 

As well as ever loyal.” 


This little burst of welcome over, Princess 
Christian enhanced the value to the children 
of the gifts from the Christmas tree by dis- 
tributing them with her own hands’ and 
addressing kindly words to the recipients. 

But I must not linger at the Holiday 
Home, for the Princess fairy godmother has 
quite a round of calls to make at this festive 


season: so we will hasten to the Créche, 


PRINCESS 


CHRISTIAN DISTRIBUTED THE GIFTS WITH #H 
OWN HANDS 





ov infant nursery, which she founded some 
Windsor. The = big 
of babies have a good time all the yea 


years ago in family 
round with the toys and pretty things which 
fall to their lot; but at Christmas the 
mothers come in for a share of enjoyment, 
as at that time Princess Christian visits the 
Créche and presents to each mother whose 
children have been there for a given period 
a bundle of warm clothing, and there is a 
festive tea for the women and much merry- 
making with the little ones, 

The Eton Boys’ Mission in the East End 
attention of Princess 
Christian, who rarely fails to go to Hackney 
Wick on Boxing Night to play the piano at 
the annual entertainment. The Princess has 


also claims the 


always been devoted to music, and in vears 
gone by she and the late Duke of Coburg, 
played 
together on their respective instruments; but 


who was a_ good violinist, much 
the claims of her many philanthropies leave 
the Princess little time for her favourite 
recreation to-day, and it is characteristic of 
her that she makes an exception for the 
Kast Enders, and certainly her Royal 
Highness could) not have a more apprecia- 
tive audience. 
The cottage 
Cumberland Lodge have a special treat at 


Christmas, at which Princess Victoria follows 


childven in the vicinity of 


her mother’s example of playing the 
part of fairy godmother. 

Of all the institutions for promot- 
ing the happiness of the little ones, 
none seems so thoroughly fairy-like 
Claus 
Society, founded and gratuitously man- 
aged by those devoted ladies the Misses 


in its methods as the Santa 


Charles, daughters of the well-known 
philanthropist Robert Charles, and the 
nieces of the distinguished judge Sin 
Arthur Charles. 
vo it occurred to the sisters, who 


Some fifteen years 
al 
were then having working parties in 
their drawing-room in connection with 
mission work amongst the poor, that 
it would be nice to do something to 
gladden the children at Christmas 
time, and it was proposed that some 
dolls should be dressed and distributed 
along with the parcels of useful cloth- 
ing. Their friends took up the idea 
very heartily, and the presents for the 
little ones became a regular feature of 
the work, and seemed to demand a 
separate organisation; and = so the 
Santa Claus Society was founded, — | 
cannot here trace the stages of its 
marvellous growth: suffice it to say 
that of late years seme 7,000 gifts 
through the 
head branch in London, to say nothing 


have been distributed 








SOME CHRISTMAS 
of the country, amongst poor children in 
hospitals, workhouses, infirmaries, and = kin- 


It is, I 
of the 
Charles 
fairy godmothers. 

to this beautiful 
devotion 
ol 


believe, the only 
kind the world, 
certainly queens 


dred institutions. 
Ssion in 


Christinas ml 
the Misses 


and are 


ymongst 
lives work, and by 
the 


hundreds of helpers and 


entire 


their own have stirred interest 


enthusiasm 











AT 


(The Misses ¢ 


patrons throughout the land. One could wish 
that every town and village had a local Santa 


Claus Society, to see that the little ones of 
the community had a toy or a_ book for 
Christmas. Warm caps and petticoats are 
hecessary and admirable, but utility must 
sometimes give place to pure enjoyment, and 
© amount of useful things will bring the 


Siiliie 


peculiar ce light to a child as a top or a 


dolly. “Who is Santa Claus?” asked an 
overjoyed little girl regarding her treasures. 
Is he God ? 

The Misses Charles solicit the favour of Santa 
Claus on behalf of needy * grown ups,” as 
well as the children, and many sacks of 
omfortable garments find their way to the 
poor and destitute. They also send out 
surprise parcels at Christmas to invalid 
children in their own homes, and it is all 


They give their 


F 


ti 


URY GODMOTHERS. QV 
done in keeping with the Santa Claus tradition, 
for nothing can equal the delight of 
ing a present mysteriously. Competitions for 
the dressing of dolls, basket-making, knitting 
and crochet, sweetmeat-making are ar 
ranged amongst the juvenile adult 
of the Society, and there are also 
similar competitions for poor invalid children, 
and 


receiv- 


and 
and 
members 


which are a great source of pleasure in- 





THE SANTA CLAUS HOME 


group of inmates.) 


is almost incredible 


It that dolls 
beautifully made and spotless garments 


struction. 
with 
should have been dressed by cripple children 
in quite poor homes. Money prizes are given 
in all the competitions, 

The rules of the Santa Claus Society are very 
simple ; 
bute at Jeast one toy or article for distribution 
by the Society. Gifts of all kinds are accept- 
able, whether warm clothing for adults, toys 
for children, or picture books, Christmas cards, 
knitting illustrated 
papers and magazines, and donations of money 


All to the 


each member must promise to contri- 


needles and wool, good 


to carry on the work. may be sent 


Misses Charles, 34, South Grove, Highgate. 
Santa Claus has now a local habitation as 
well as a name, for out of the Society has 
grown a Santa Claus Home, which is 
particularly dear to the hearts of the 








I0O 
founders, who are trying by it to nurse and 
eare for crippled children who need special 


attention. Nearly all the little patients are 


cot cases. The Home has recently removed 
to new premises at  Cholmeley Park, 
Highgate, and is a_ pretty little building 
standing in the midst of lovely foliage, and 


with views over the breezy heights 
from The 
prattling voices greeted me as [ entered, and 
through the where the 
little patients lay [I found them all engaged 
in games or playing toys. It was a 
day of pouring rain, with about as dismal a 
could imagine; but 

Home all 
rules, for 
make it 

as they 
point out, children are not to talk 
and frolic in their own homes, and why should 
they be in a public home? One or two of the 
invalids had recovered, and 
parture for home were running from cot to 
cot playing games with their bedridden com- 
panions. 

One poor boy, Harry. who is suffering with 
hip disease, has been in the Home for six 
years, and it is becoming an anxious problem 
to know what can be done for his future. 
He is now fourteen, has little prospect of 
being able to do without attention all 
through his life, and it would indeed be a 
boon if he could be taught some occupation. 
Would that some fairy godmother would 
arise to make a man of poor Harry! He is 
a bright and intelligent boy. 


cheery 


every window. sound of merry, 


going TOORS 


upon 
with 


outside as one 
Santa Claus 
There are no 
Charles is to 


prospect 
inside the 
brightness. 
the aim of the Misses 
a real home to the little ones; and, 

forbidden 


seemed 


silence 


previous to de- 


Unfortunately the resources of the Home 
are taxed to the utmost; indeed, many cots 
remain vacant because funds will not allow 


of more patients being received, and the 
Misses Charles have always worked on the 
having no debts. They give 
management and secretarial 


been fortunate 


principle of 
their time to the 
work of the Home, 
in securing other voluntary helpers, including 
the doctor, who places his skill and atten- 
tion at the services of these little crippled 
children. The 
the illustrations 


and have 


group which we give amongst 
shows the Charles in 
with the children viewing 
Santa Claus. That jolly 
Christmas Eve to the 


Misses 
one of the rooms 
their from 
personage comes each 
Home and leaves a sack on the doorstep; and 
resident like Harry has not yet 
of the mysterious 


gifts 


even an old 
been able to catch 
person, but he told me as a great secret that 
he believed the fairy were in 
league with Santa Claus. 

The name of Lady Lucy Hicks-Beach is 
familiar to all the children at the Santa 
Claus Home, for it was she who opened the 
new building this spring, and who has been 


sight 


godmot hers 
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one of its most active patronesses. Lady 
Lucy and her daughters visit the Home 
without ceremony, walking in quite un- 


children and enliven 
games, The 
Lady fairy 
instanced by the fact 


doll 


expectedly, to see the 
them with 
popularity of 


presents and 
god- 


that 
heumed 


Lucy as a 
mother may be 


the Home has always a_ big best 


after her, and when there is a_ birthday o 
a gala occasion Lady Lucy, in the full glory 
of her waxen beauty and smart attire, is 


brought out specially for the delectation of 
the children. 

Lady -Luey Hicks-Beach is the daughter of 
Karl Fortescue, and, being one of a family of 
fourteen, she understands the ways and _ plea- 
sures of children very thoroughly. She _ be- 
cue the wife of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach in 
1874, and has some charming daughters who 
her charitable work. The family are 

beloved for their kindness to the 
their Gloucestershire 


aid in 
gveatly 
poor in the vicinity of 
home at Fairford, 

A short distance from the Santa 
Home is Holly Lodge, one of the abodes of 
the venerable lady who was one of the 
earliest benefactors of the Society, taking a 
very practical interest in it, and who has 
spent a lifetime in contributing of her great 


Claus 


wealth to the wants of the poor and 
suffering. It would take an article in itself 
to enumerate the private benevolences and 


all the societies and charities supported by 
the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. She may be 
described as the millionaire fairy godmother, 
Little children have ever held a warm place 
in her heart, and she one of the first 
patrons of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, and on the death of Lord 
Shaftesbury was asked to succeed him as 
President of the Society. The Baroness has 
all her life been a zealous Churchwoman, and 
one of the many memorials of her munificence 
Church of St. Stephen, 
with its three schools 
built and endowed. The 
ones in the slums of Westminster 
to bless the name of the good 
has a special place 
Burdett, 
represented it in 
time her 


was 


handsome 
which, 


is the 
Westminster, 
and parsonage, she 
forlorn 
have reason 
Baroness, for the district 
in her heart, her father, 
having for many 
Parliament, and at the 
husband is M.P. for the same borough. 

In the East End her name has long been a 
household word, and the have been 
again and again gladdened by her presence 
in their midst. It is delightful 
benevolent face of the Baroness 
3,000 children from the slums at a 
“robin” dinner in the East End, 
rarely fails to. remark on the improved con- 
dition of these waifs and strays from the days 
School Union was _ first 


Sir Francis 
years 
present 


poor 


to see the 
beaming on 
monster 
and she 


When the Ragged 
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started. It must be remembered that her 
ladyship has attained the great age of eighty- 
six, and therefore has been an eye-witness of 
the changes wrought in the condition of the 
outcast poor during a good part of the 
century. She has seen the London of Dickens 
pass away, and has been herself one of the 
greatest factors in changing the conditions of 
the poor, whose woes his genius so sympa- 
thetically portrayed. 

The Baroness succeeded to the great wealth 
of her grandfather, Mr. Thomas Coutts, the 
banker, in the year of the Queen’s accession, 
and it was a fitting mark of her Majesty's 
appreciation of Miss Coutts’ 
humanity when in 1871 she was created a 
peeress in her own right. The story is told 
that the Prince of Wales. being asked by an 
American visitor who were the most popular 
and remarkable women in England, replied, 
** My mother and the Baroness Burdett-Coutts.” 

I think one might describe the Countess 
of Meath* as the Queen of the Fairies, for 
through the work of her Ministering Chil 
dren’s League, with its 


service to 


branches in almost 
every parish in the country and in many lands 
beyond the seas, she has instrumental 
in training quite a little of juvenile 
fairy godmothers who find happiness in trying 
to help those less fortunate than themselves. 
The League was started some fourteen years 
ago, at a small gathering, in Lady Meath’s 
house at Lancaster Gate, assembled with a 
view of starting a society 
to minister to the 
membership was about 


been 
ariy 


to train up children 
poor. The — original 
forty 
and the work of the society has spread until 
now there are forty - five 


boys and girls, 


thousand 
members and associates, having eight hundred 


SOdME€ 


organised branches at work in every portion 
of the Money has 
which many _ philanthropi 
been started—notably, the Holiday Homes for 
Destitute Children, erected in the village of 
Ottershaw, near Chertsey, where some sixty 
boys and girls are cared for and educated. 
Christmas is indeed a red-letter day at the 
Ottershaw Homes, as Mrs. Brown, the cheery 


globe. been raised by 


enterprises have 


mother” of the large family, testifies with a 
smile that signifies much. ‘*How do_ the 
children spend the day?” I queried; and, 
with a merry twinkle in her eyes, she told 
me that her charges usually started their 
Christmas Day at three’ o'clock in the 
morning, they began to sing carols, 
and kept at it steadily until it was time to 


when 


get up. Then each child received a parcel of 
gifts from Father Christmas; next followed a 


‘high” breakfast, at which the little ones 
found on their plates pretty cards sent by 


members of the League. In due time the 


* Vicee-Patron of Tae Quiver Christmas Stocking Fund. Se+ 
pave 





happy band filed off to the village church, 
returning to do ample justice to the turkey 
and plum-pudding provided by kind friends, 
The climax of the day's excitement was 
reached when the Christmas tree was disclosed 
to view. The boys formed into order, and, 
blowing the whistles and beating the drums 
which were amongst their gifts, they marched 
round and round the glittering tree, having 
adorned themselves with the coloured caps 
out of the crackers. The presents were then 
distributed, there was some singing, followed 
by a hearty round of cheers for all their 
kind friends; and then tired heads sought 
their pillows, and so ended a typical Christmas 
Day at the Homes of the Ministering Children’s 
League. Only one thing was lacking to the 
perfect enjoyment of the children, and that 
Was the presence of their beloved fairy god- 
mother. Lady Meath is, I am sure, never 
happier than when in summer she stays at 
her country retreat of **Ottermead,” a 
charming house, with secluded grounds ex 
tending to the confines of the Children’s 
Homes, thus enabling her to be a daily visitor ; 
but in winter she is obliged to live. abroad, 
and so the Christmas festivities at home ar 
But what Ottershaw 
loses San Remo gains, for there each winte 
Lady Meath exercises her wand on behalf ot 
the little Italian children. 

The Christmas festivities at the 
Homes represent but a small portion of the 
work of the M.C.L., for at most of the centres 
throughout the Christmas treats 
for the provided, = Th: 
Richmond branch has a special celebration, 
organised by the Hon. Secretary, Miss Dunlop, 
in which Lady Whittaker Ellis and othe: 
local ladies take an active interest. 


deprived of her presence. 


Ottershaw 


countrys 
poor childven are 


Lady Meath has been specially encouraged 
in her efforts this year, which has, in spite 
of war distractions, been quite a record one. 
New branches of the League have been opened 
in New Zealand and Tasmania, a Convalescent 
Home founded at Hayling Island, a scheme 
started for adding a new wing to the Institu- 
tion for Convalescents in West Australia, 
and, most interesting of all, an Industrial 
School for the Blind has been opened = in 
Alexandria. Information regarding the League 
and advice upon starting new branches cat 
be obtained from the secretary, 88, Lancaster 
Gate. 


One of the most beautiful phases of the 


work is the spirit of helpfulness which it 
engenders even in its poorest members. 
Lady Meath told me a touching story of 


some poor little Africans who voluntarily 
renounced one meal a day in order that they 
might be able to help a 
needier than themselves. 
of the Ottershaw 


woman who was 
Also, the inmates 


Homes do not spend l 
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Christmas of selfish pleasure, for. 1 should have 
said that they put aside some of the money 
and presents which they receive for others 
less fortunate. 


The Countess of Jersey is well known for 


her active benevolence amongst the poor, 
F | am sure that the Board school children 
who enjoy the fun and frolic provided by 
the Children’s Happy Evenings Association 


will vote her a delightful fairy godmother. 


Fo. sole years now Lady Jersey has been 


President of the Council of this society, and 


she is a most generous donor of. gifts and 
trees to the Christmas treats which are given 
while in 


children 


London = districts, 


1 entertains hundreds of 


to the various 
summer sl 
in the beautiful 
Park. 


local 


grounds of her home = at 
The society was started to 


entertainment 


Osterley 
provide, by committees, 
and amusement in the Board schools of an 
evening for children who would otherwise be 
their time in miserable homes or 


There are now 


spending 


playing in the streets 


CHRISTMAS FAIRY 
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Christmas trees, but magic lantern entertain- 
Judy shows, cinemato- 
graphs, lucky piles of Christmas 
while in older children 
would be giving recitations and acting little 
pieces, [ should say that Christinas 
treats are not given out of the funds of the 


Punch and 
tubs, and 
others the 


ments, 
cards, 
these 


provided by a variety of 
with the 


society, but are 


fairy godmothers connected local 
committees, 

Lady Jersey is the daughter of Lord Leigh, 
a nobleman distinguished for his benevolence 
his sympathy with social and pro 


She is of an exceedingly 


and fon 
gressive movements, 
sweet nature, with a poet soul, as her ** Hymns 
for Very Little Children” and other poems 
and stories show. She has a special gift of 
writing for children, and her pen has again 
and again been used to provide little pieces 
for the Happy Evenings entertainments. 
Last Christmas, at the Horseferry Road 
Schools, Westminster, a charming little play, 
A Fuiry Tale, with a prologue by Lady 





THEY MARCHED ROUND AND 


( tmes Day in the Ottershaw H 


seventy-seven branches at work, and if one 
were to travel round these during Christmas 
week one might think that all the inhabitants 
united to give the poor 
time. In 
only 


of Fairyland had 
school children of London a good 
the various schools would be seen not 


ROUND THE GLITTERING TREE. 


Vi niste » Childre z ¢.) 


Jersey, was given. Her ladyship is also a 
beautiful speaker. 

The Duchess of York is President of the 
Association, and from time to time sends her 
children’s disused toys. One can imagine the 


delight of a poor boy who obtains a drum 
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distraction by 
Lady Jersey 
happened 


which has been beaten to 
Prince Edward, for example. 
tells an amusing incident which 
when the Duke and Duchess of York were 
present at the representation of The Wars 
of the Roses, given to children and workers 
of the Association by Mr. George Alexander. 
When one of the characters in the _ piece 
announced that the Duke of York had arrived 
and was waiting outside, one of the children 
in the gallery shouted out, ‘* No he ain’t; he’s 
up there in that box.” 

The Mansion House has been the temporary 
home of many fairy godmothers, for the 














Phot H. H. Hay Cameron, George Street, 


LADY LUCY HICKS-BEACH. 


City charities at Christinas are on a muni- 


ficent scale. Few Lady Mayoresses have 
entered with greater enthusiasm into the 
needs of the poor than did Lady Faudel 


Phillips during the Diamond Jubilee year, 
when her husband filled the civic office. But 
apart from that official position Lady Faudel 
Phillips is one of the largest-hearted women 
of the day. Her charities are indeed bound- 
less. In London she devotes herself to the 
amelioration of the lot of Jewish children, her 
co-religionists ; but at her country home, Balls 
Park, Hertford, she is Lady Bountiful to the 
whole district. Hospitals, infirmaries, work- 
houses, and schools are all visited personally 
by herself and her daughters, and she goes 
freely into the poorest homes. Lady Faudel 
Phillips looks the fairy godmother to 
perfection, with her handsome beaming face 
surmounted by snow-white hair, and the 


patients in one of the hospitals where she 
visited called her the ‘angel with the white 
hair.” 

She loves flowers, is devoted to dogs, and 
in the country goes about surrounded by a 
whole breed of Pomeranians, and her artistic 
tastes are shown in the beautiful things which 
she gathers around her. She has such a 
large collection of rare china at Balls Park 
that it has given rise to the saying that 
**Lady Faudel Phillips has a dinner service 
for every day in the year,” and _ this is 
scarcely an exaggeration. She is a 
versatile lady, and has a wonderful power for 
organisation. Her domestic arrangements go 
like clockwork, and she manages all her 
many charities without the aid of a secretary, 


most 


while her home seems always to be full of 
guests. There is no phase of philanthropy 
that appeals to Lady Faudel Phillips so much 
as work amongst children. She always says, 
*Let the children be kept clean, sober, and 
well fed, and that is how to make men and 
women for the future.” 

Lady Faudel Phillips is an 
taller, and urges that children of all classes 
should be brought up without the taste of 
alcohol. Many gatherings of Band of Hope 
children take place at Balls Park. 

Lady Faudel Phillips ob- 
serve Christmas as a holiday festival, and 
provide a Christmas tree for the school 
children and give presents to the old people 


ardent teeto- 


Sir George and 


in the Hertford workhouse and_ infirmary. 
A short time since the school children at 
Hertford subscribed their pennies to buy 
their kind benefactress a fan, and this is 


Lady Faudel Phillips’ most cherished 
possessions. 

Lady Amherst of Hackney is a true fairy 
godmother to the little suffering children in 
the North-Eastern Hospital for Children in 
the Hackney Road. She is President of the 
Children’s Association, which has for its object 
the interesting of children of the upper classes 
in the welfare of the children of the poor, and 
more particularly to assist the above hospital, 
which all the year round is brightened by 
the efforts of the society, and especially at 
Christmas. Lady Amherst occasionally holds 
meetings of the Children’s Association at her 
house in Grosvenor Square, and is very anxious 
to increase the membership. Around her 
country home, Didlington Hall, Norfolk, Lady 
Amherst and her daughters take a great 
interest in the children and in the 
poor people, and she gives generously to every 
plan devised to increase the happiness of all. 
The park and gardens are (by permission) often 
placed at the disposal of the healthy and strong, 
whilst from the kitchen goes forth anything 
that is ordered by the doctor for the invalids 
for miles round. 


one of 


school 
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T was before Christmas, 


two days 
and the wintry sky was black and 
threatening, as Ann Dewey made 
her way down the street towards 
the village shop. Already a few 


scattered flakes of feathery snow were 
sprinkled on the road as first-fruits of 
the coming storm, and with their deli- 
cate icy touch began to softly clothe the 


skeleton trees which reared their heads 
by the wayside. 

The thatched roofs of the straggling 
cottages stood out gauntly distinct 
against the mysterious whitey-grey of 
the distance: and the hamlet itself 


seemed wrapped in frozen slumber, for 


the men had already gone to their daily 


labour, while the wives minded house 
behind closed doors. 

Only here and there some belated 
urchin sauntered schoolward with a 
jaunty air, unconscious of the wistful 
glance with which he was followed by 


the lonely traveller. 
She was a woman long past middle age, 


By Christopher Hare, Author of ‘‘ Down 
the Village Street,’’ Etc. 


yet still full of vigorous life, though her 
the burden of 


back was bowed with 

much weary toil, and her keen, eager 
face was seamed and wrinkled with 
anxious care. There was an impatient 
gleam in the small, deeply set, dark 
eyes, as of one who had not meekly 
endured the sorrow of which her grey 
hair and pale, spare cheeks may” still 
have borne the traces. 

She was neatly dressed in homely 
country fashion, with a dark linsey 
frock, and a plaid woollen shawl well 
wrapped around her lean _ figure, a 
closely fitting straw bonnet tied with 
black strings under her chin, and a big 
check apron, which made the distine- 
tion between Sunday and working-day 
costume. She carried a basket on her 
arm, covered with a white cloth, and 
which seemed to need infinite precau 


tion, for she picked her way from side 
to side to avoid the little frozen puddles, 
while her encumbering wooden pattens 


clattered on the hard ground at 


every 
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The brimming brook by the road- 
the general 
sobbing 


step. 
side seemed to have caught 
depression, as with moaning, 
rush it kept pace with her. 

At length, with a sigh of relief, she 
reached her destination, and as she 
pushed open the shop door the bell 
hitched on behind gave a sharp metallic 
tinkle to announce the arrival of a cus 
tomer. 

What a marvellous place that village 
store was! <A very world in itself, con 
taining all that the heart of man—in 


Combe Dallwood, at least—could hope 
for or require. To begin with, it was 
the local post - office, and was richly 
adorned with printed notices, mys- 


terious and awe-inspiring, announcing 
when the next mail would start for 
Madagascar, how much the postage was 
reduced to Honolulu, and suehlike in- 
valuable information. From the low 
beamed ceiling hung various pieces of 
rafty bacon, strings of dip candles, 
coarse grey stockings, hanks of cord 
and twine, flat rush baskets, and big 
leather gloves for hedging and ditch 
ing. The shelves were filled with wide- 
mouthed bottles of peppermint - drops, 
bull’s-eyes. and other delectable sweets, 
with ancient biscuit tins, with blue 
‘**vinny ”* cheeses and great square lumps 
of yellow butter, and tea and sugar and 
grocery stores; while all the remaining 
space was crowded with bales of various 
coarse stuffs, and brooms and pails and 
scythes and reaping-hooks. 

The peculiar aroma of all the mingled 
fusty smells was one not to be mistaken, 
and never to be forgotten. 

Ann Dewey was quite at 
she put her basket of eggs cautiously 
down upon the counter, and uncovered 
them to see if they had travelled safely ; 
then she shook off the snow from the 
tail of her gown and caught it up afresh 
well through the pocket-hole. 

“Why, Ann, you be quite a stranger, 
to be sure, so you be! An’ main glad I 
be for to see thee!” cried a hearty voice, 
as fat Mrs. Lake came waddling forth 
out of her little parlour behind the shop. 

Her rosy, good-tempered face, set off 
by a black net cap with lilae-coloured 
ribbons, was a welcome in itself. 

“There now, my 
down an’ rest awhiles. 
traipse from Barton 


home there: 


, 


dear, do ‘ee set ’ee 
‘Tes a stiffish 
Cross, wi’ fickle 


* Veined 





Weather a-comen on, too. Be there any 
news down your parts for to tell I?” 
she added, with a genial smile, for she 
dearly loved a bit of gossip with her 
customers. 

Indeed, it was the common saying down 
at Combe that what the post-mistress 
did not know about her neighbours was 
not worth knowing. 

* Well, us be all pretty middlen, thank 
‘ee kindly, miss’es. Jacob he do be bad 
now an’ agen wi’ they rheumaties: but 
the young hens have a-comed on nicely 
to-year, wi’ a hot mash o’ taties of a 
mornen. An’ look—y’-see, I’ve a-brought 
‘ee in a score of replied Mrs. 
Dewey, as she pointed to her basket with 
honest pride. 

Then, after a brief pause, she continued 
in a tone of suppressed excitement : 

* You know as our Sophy be a-comen 
home for Chris’mas wi’ the chile—an 
maybe as Albert ’ll get away too, seein’ 
as it do fall of a Sunday; an’ they used 
to the best o° good liven, so I do want a 
tidy few things.” 

*Lawk-a-massy, Ann! Why, it quite 
slipped my memory, but if there id’den 
a letter for ‘ee as come i’ the mail-bag 
this day. “Tis from your Sophy too; an’ 
no bad news ‘tis to be hoped, folleren so 


eggs, 


close on t’ other.” 

The good woman paused to fumble in 
her pocket for her spectacles, so that she 
did not notice her friend’s frightened 
start. As she slowly turned over the 
half-dozen letters which were lying on 
the corner shelf, her placid stream of talk 
flowed on without a break. 

“So her’ve a-gotten a fine baby, an’ 
thee a grannie! Well, how time do slip 
away, to be sure! An’ her so well settled, 
an’ doin’ so well. Did’n’ thee say as she 
kept a maid, an’ never had no need to 
soil her hands, an’ wore a silk gown to 
go to chuvch of a Sunday? Ah, here he 
be! “Tis one o’ they queer new-fangled 
envelopes.” 

Ann stretched out a lean, trembling 
hand to receive her precious letter, and 
then, with a strong effort at self-control, 
went through the serious business of 
her Christmas shopping. Her neighbour 
thought her very reserved and unfriendly 
not to break the seal at once and share 
the information; which, indeed, Mrs. Lake 
looked upon as her special perquisite, 
after all the trouble she had with the 


post. In this case, however, she was not 
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destined to be disappointed, for poor 
Ann Dewey, after packing up her parcels 
and wishing good-bye in nervous haste, 
turned back from the door to ask in 
faltering tones: 

“Will ’ee be so good’s to read it for 
I? ‘Tis more’n I can bear to bide for 
my old man to spell en out.” 

Emily Lake could not quite conceal a 
little flutter of satisfaction: but she took 
the open letter in dignified silence, and, 
having carefully adjusted her glasses, she 
read it aloud in a high, level tone, with 
an oceasional stumble at a long word. 


“My DrAR MOTHER,—This comes hop- 
ing to find you well, as it leaves me at 
this present. I'll come to-morrow by the 
excursion as gets to Chillerton a_ bit 
after eight, an’ I’il bring baby along o’ 
me. But oh! mother, Albert’s bound to 
go an’ leave me, an’ I don’t know how 
[’ll ever fare all alone. I be in sore 
trouble; so no more from your loving 
child, *Sopoy Brown.” 


“My word agen, but this do beat 
everything ! she continued in her 
natural voice, like an automaton = sud- 
denly galvanised into life. ‘To think 
as her good man beant a-comen atter 
all, an’ na’r a soul down to Combe hawn 
never set eyes on he!” 

Kull of eager curiosity, she looked up 
at Ann, but started at sight of the 
drawn, ghastly face and the set white 
lips, which answered never a word. A 
few minutes later. with the crumpled 
paper tightly clasped in her hand, Mrs. 
Dewey had started on her homeward 
journey, with a muttered excuse, * 1 mun 
get hoam to my old man afore’ the 
showstorm. 

And, indeed, the white flakes were al- 
ready falling softly against the window 
pane and lightly resting on the leafless 
hedge outside, while all beyond was 
blurred and indistinct in a misty haze. 
The blast of cold air which streamed in 
as the door was opened soon drove Mrs. 
Lake back into her snug little parlour, 
but she stood awhile at the side window, 
to watch the poor woman slowly and 
Wearily making her way through the 
darkened landscape. It struck her that 
she had never seen Ann Dewey look so 
worn and feeble before. As the lonely, 
pathetic figure passed out of sight round 
the corner of the lane, Emily. Lake went 
back to her work, and chanced to look 


up at the elaborate sampler of her 
schooldays, framed and hung against the 
wall. There was a text worked in cross- 
stitch along the top, which suddenly 
struck her as singularly appropriate, and 
she read it aloud. 

**Pride goeth before a fall.’ An’ a 
true word ‘tis,” she added, shaking her 
head. ‘Why, her father an’ mother 
have done naught but sing the praise o 
Sophy all her life, an’ her their only 
child, wuss luck for she! They never 
said her nay; an’ Ann wur that foolish 
her’d go cold and hunger’d herself for to 
buy the little un fine clothes. A pretty 
maid her wur too, quick as a bird an’ no 
mistake; the flower o° the flock down to 
school, as the sayen is. Ah well! * Pride 
goeth before a fall.” I doan’t hold wi 
country maids as be too set up for 
honest service, an’ muss needs go to 
Lunnon town vor to be young leddies 
in a big shop. I misdoubt me as there 
be summat wrong. Well, well, time will 
show: but, for my part, I be thankful 
as I never had chick nor child—they be 
more bother nor they be wu'’th, say L” 
And Widow Lake poked up her cheer- 
ful fire, not without a certain vague ex- 
citement, a feeling of something in the 
air, which stirred the dull, stagnant 
monotony of village life. 

Meantime, Ann Dewey had _= scarcely 
passed the turn of the road before she 
met another traveller battling through 
the storm, a decrepit, hunch - backed 
figure, Whom she would have passed, but 
he recognised her and cried: 

** Hi! miss’e, will “ee take thicky Gazette 
up to Barton Cross for Jacob? "Twill 
save | a roughish bit o° road. An’ tell 
‘ee what, | misdoubts as there be bad 
news for ‘ee. Did’ thy maid wed wi’ 
one Albert Brown? For ‘tis writ i’ the 
paper as he be hauled off to prison for 
a thief an’ a vagabone.” 

Barely knowing what she did, Ann 
grasped the damp copy of The Western 
Gazette which he held out to her, point- 
ing to the fateful notice with his lean 
forefinger. Lame Tom was a familiar 
character in the villages round, for he 
managed to hobble about and distribute 
the weekly paper every Friday. He was 
a walking news-letter himself, a curious 
mixture of shrewdness and ill-nature, and 
no evil report ever lost anything on his 
lips. In her ignorance, Mrs. Dewey could 
make no denial, but by a supreme effort 
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friendly nod and 


concern of 


she passed on with a 


smile, as though it were no 


hers, 

But the shaft had struck home. Numb 
in mind and body, vaguely conscious 
that her heart was cold and heavy as 


i stone within her, she struggled on with 
despairing energy, oblivious of the bitter 
wintry blast which pierced her through 
and through, while the silent, softly fall- 


ing snowflakes darkened the sky and 
closed her in, so that her dim, wistful 
eyes could scarcely see the way her feet 
should tread. 

Was this the sore trouble which had 
come upon her Sophy? Was it shame 


and disgrace? And all the neighbours 
would know and talk, and her child's 
name would be dragged through the 
mire! Aye, there was the crushing blow! 
Sophy. her constant boast, her one 


treasure, who to her adoring eyes had 
always been too fair and bright to mix 
with the other children of the village- 
nay. to breathe the same air, to be 
moulded of the same clay! 
The buried past rose up 
She remembered all her misgivings and 
the anxious doubts which assailed her 
when she went to Sophy’s wedding in 
town. All that luxury and shew, and 
the fine clothes folks wore, could scarce 
be come by honestly. She 
much of the wickedness of 
had her darling fallen amongst thieves ? 


before her. 


heard 
cities 3 


had 


great 


Poor old Ann! . All these fears and 
dim memories seemed to rise up like an 
armed host to overwhelm her; but she 
set her face against the storm, without 


and within, and fought on bravely, till 
at length she reached her cottage door 
at Barton's the very outskirt 
of the village. 

Her husband, Jacob Dewey, 
saddler by trade, and together with the 
had inherited from his father, 
on a tenure of three the little 
homestead so conveniently situated where 


Cross, on 


was a 


business, 
lives, 


the cross roads met. In the olden days, 
when there was much driving traffic 
through Combe, there had been plenty 


f work for a handy man at repairs of 
every kind; but all this had changed since 
the making of the railway, which now 
just down below the sloping 
the bottom of Dewey's garden. 

odd jobs now fell to the lot 
saddler, and his 
Was gradually 


passed 
meadow a 
Only a 
of the 
prosperous 


few 
once 
slip- 


wayside 
business 





ping away, more especially since he had 
a slight stroke, nearly a year ago, and 
his memory began to fail. Still, he had 
saved a little being always a 
careful, thrifty man, and there was no 
rent to pay, so that with his wife's 
earnings by the poultry and the garden, 
they had enough to supply their simple 
wants. 

It was 


money, 


away from other cottages, 
and would have been a lonely spot save 
for the frequent roar and whirr of the 
passing trains below, as they rushed by 
were lost to sight and sound in the 
cutting beyond. The home, 
strangely silent and desolate 
within, for the last two years without 
Sophy, who, wearying of her peaceful 
country home, had broken loose from all 
the traditions of the family, and, taking 
her wilful way, had gone up to London 
to find a place in a big drapery establish- 


and 
deep 
had 


too, 


been 


ment. 

In the hour of 
a wonderful soothing power there is’ in 
the mere force of habit ! When the very 
foundations of our being are shaken and 
convulsed, we simply walk in the usual 
unconsciously do the accus- 
tomed task, and so our life and reason 
are saved. On that wintry day when 
Ann Dewey came from the village with 
her ghastly secret, she instinctively went 


sorrow and stress what 


path, and 


about her daily work. First she put 
some fresh wood on the broad, open 
hearth to make up the fire, and drew 
forward the big iron pan, hung by a 
chain above, to boil the potatoes for 


dinner, giving them a final shake when 


the water was poured off, which left 
them like balls of flour. When they 
were ready, and she had laid out the 


bit of cold bacon, she called her husband 
from his working bench, all strewn with 
and bits of broken harness, and 
him his meal in the snug chimney 


tools 
gave 
corner. 

But Jacob 
that Friday's Western Gazette, and by 
good luck he to ask for it. His 
wife had hidden it away under the wood 
in the that at least he might 
be spared the bad news as long as possible. 


Dewey never set eyes on 
forgot 


outhouse, 


Presently, when she had cleared away 
the dinner, she unpacked the various 
parcels from her basket, and began to 


stone the raisins and chop the suet in 
preparation for the festal plum pudding. 


The old man looked on with unwonted 









ae 
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interest, for he was brighter and better long, low room was gay with sprigs of 
than usual. shining leaves and scarlet berries. 

“Why, Ann, my dear,” he said in his Her own trouble had blotted out fo: 


quavering voice, “tes just like old times her the very memory of Christmas, and 





“Why, Ann, my dear, ‘tes just like old times.” 


for to see thee a-maken of a Chris’mas = she was so utterly out of harmony with 
pudden., An’ did’n’’ee tell Ia bit by now all thoughts of joy and gladness that 
as our Sophy wur a-comen hoam to see the time-honoured decorations only gave 
we? So look-y-see, I’ve brought ‘ee back her a fresh pang. Never had the weary 
some holly, for they trees agen t’ Hangen hours crept so slowly away as on that 
be a sight wi’ berries to-year.” winter afternoon, but Ann Dewey was 

“Aye, for sure, so they be, en a fine thankful for the snowy weather which 
lot thee’ve a-brought.” replied his wife, kept most of her neighbours indoors. 
as she suddenly became aware that the Old Jacob had one or two casual visitors 








ITO 


in the way of his business, and the poor 


woman's morbid fancy seemed to read 
pity or contempt in every word and 
look. She herself could not read, and had 
accepted the fatal news with the blind 


confidence of an ignorant person in every 
printed word to be found “on the paper.” 
That hidden Gazette weighed upon her 
soul like a deadly crime, and she had 


not the faintest doubt but that all the 
village cronies knew the whole shame- 


ful story, and were talking of nothing 
else. 

But the longest day must draw to an 
end, and at length came the early bed- 
time, when there was no longer any need 
for action and self-restraint: nothing to 
do, nothing to look at. Then all her 
show of courage melted away, and 
the poor soul gave herself up to her 
misery. In one long vivid procession 
every incident of her dear Sophy’s life 
passed before her. She saw the baby 
girl, whose like for charm and beauty 
no mother had ever owned; she saw the 
dainty little maiden, so bright and quick 
at school, for whom she had toiled and 
slaved. Why, no fine lady in the land 
could have done more for her child! 
Nothing was too good for her, no sacri- 
fice too great. Then the young girl rose 
up before her, with her pretty wilful 
ways, still idolised and spoilt, until at 
length she could no more endure the 
narrow, encircling boundary of her home 
and village, but must needs seek fresh 
worlds to conquer. In her restless, 
discontented mood she had been easily 
beguiled by a chance acquaintance who 
showed her a glowing advertisement, to 
seek her fortune in the great city. 

As she looked back upon the past a 
sudden illuminating flash of instinet dis- 
persed the mist, and Ann understood as 
she had never done before the smoulder- 
ing jealousy of parents less favoured in 
their children. Why, the girl's name was 
for her fond mother’s lips: it 
was always “our Sophy,” until even the 
meekest of neighbours could not fail to 
resent the constant praise and worship 
of such a paragon. And now the day 
of reckoning had come! Her Sophy was 
coming home a saddened and a broken- 
hearted woman, for her husband’s ruin 
and disgrace would go near to sap the 
very foundations of her being. 

Sophy was coming home, 
boy who bore his father’s 


ever on 


the 
and 


with 
name, 
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ignominy. All the 

and the neigh- 
would shake their heads, and 
point the finger of scorn, and _ over- 
whelm her with reproach and shame, 
Thus the good name and repute of the 
Deweys at Barton’s Cross, which it had 


inherit his 
would know 


would 
world 
bours 


taken generations of honest living to 
build up, would be shattered and 
crumble to dust in a moment. 

All through the long hours of that 


awful night the poor distracted woman 
never closed her eyes, and in the agony 
of that cruel vigil her fears were dis- 
torted and magnified; until at length, 
when the first faint rays of light pierced 
the lattice window, she rose up in her 
black despair, leaving old Jacob still 
asleep in the silent chamber, and blindly 
groping her way downstairs she crept 
out shivering into the cold grey dawn. 
*® aa * * ” 


The London excursion train was very 
late that Christmas Eve, for there had 
been much snow in the south-west of 
England, and with a strong wind the 
dry, powdery flakes had drifted across 
the higher ground and almost filled up 
some of the cuttings. This was much 
farther up country, but it had made 
the whole service behind time; and when 
at length the excursion slowly steamed 
into the little wayside station of Chiller- 
ton there was scarcely anyone on the 
platform, and even the officials seemed 
to have given up expecting the train, 
now that it was close upon sunset. 

A young woman, somewhat showily 
dressed, with a child in her arms, 
stepped out of one of the last third- 
class carriages, and nodded pleasantly to 
an old porter who stood near. 

“Well, Jem Bailey, how are you? I 
be glad to see you about; an’ a merry 


Christmas to ‘ee. What a time we’ve 
been, to be sure! Crawling along in 


this slow old train! There seems to be 


a lot o' snow here. Why, don’t you 
know me?” she added impatiently, as 
the old man drew back with a start. 


* And isn’t any come to meet me?” 
Meantime Jem  had_ recovered his 
presence of mind. *‘ Aye, to be sure, | 
do know’ee well, Sophy Dewey as was. 
But I doan’t think as nar’a one be 
comed vrom Barton’s Cross,” he replied 
in a queer, hesitating manner. Then, as 
he looked round at her trunk turned 
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out on the platform, all desolate and 
uncared for, his heart softened, and he 
added : 

‘Ef so be as thee can walk up to 
hoam, I’ll make shift to wheel the box 
up bime-bye.” 

“Thank ’ee kindly, Jem; there is’n’ no 
help tor ‘t, I s’pose,” replied Sophy, 
rather ungraciously, for she felt that 
this was but a cold welcome for her 
after her long absence. The spoilt 
child of fortune was not accustomed to 
be treated in this way. 

Still she felt that it was of no use 
waiting in that sharp frosty air, for the 
boy had fallen asleep, and her first care 
was to find a warm haven for him as 
soon as possible. Every lane and _ by- 
way in the country round was familiar 
to her, and she knew that it was not 
very far to Barton Cross if, instead of 
going all round by the village, she took 
the narrow path by the side of the line 
till she came to the archway. 

How familiar it all was, and how 
strangely homesick she felt! Never had 
her native village looked so beautiful 
to her as on that evening. when after 
the stormy day the snow clouds had all 
rolled away. From the sunset sky the 
shafts of rosy flame bathed the snowy 
world with living fire, and: the floating 
mists slowly moved across a liquid space 
of orange and daffodil. The western 
glow was full upon her face, as with 


dazzled eyes she passed on through the 
frosty air: a tall. slight figure bending 
forward over her heavy burden, and 
leaving deep footprints behind her in 
the newly fallen snow. <All was very 
still and silent, save when a yaffle* flew 
across with a scornful laugh to the 


shelter of the tall, spectral trees beyond. 
There was a touch of healing for the 
weary traveller in the fresh, crisp air 
and all the dear familiar sights and 
ounds of her country home. Sophy 
drew a long breath, and there stole over 
ner a deepet sense of peace and content 
than she had known of late in her busy. 
anxious life. In faney she was once 
more a careless, happy child, hedged 
round with love and tender care, singing 
aloud for very gladness of heart as she 
trod the pleasant flower-strewn way, 
with the future spreading out before her 
as one long bright holiday. 

But this dreamy, placid frame of mind, 


* Green woodpecker 





most unusual with the brisk, practical 
young woman, was not destined to last 
long. She had just reached the bridge 
over the line where she had to turn up 
into the high road, when she suddenly 
came across a shabby, uncouth-looking 
man, Whom she seemed dimly to remem- 
ber. It was none other than our pre 
vious acquaintance, Lame Tom, plodding 
wearily through the snow. 

If she did not know him at once, he 
lost no time in claiming fricndship with 
her, and shouted out in jovial, hail- 
fellow-well-met style: 

“Why, if tidden Sophy Dewey, a-comed 
home arter all! Good day to ‘ee my 
dear; but la! thee beant a-looken much 
to boast on!” 

In a moment the woman’s pride and 
temper were up in arms. She knew that 
the bloom of her youth had fled, and the 
subject of her changed looks was always 
a very sore one with her. 

* Bless my heart alive! An’ who give 
‘ee leave to “my dear’ me?” cried Sophy 
in hot indignation, and forgetting all her 
fine town ways and town speech. ‘“ You 
be naught better than a lusty vagram, 
sure to turn up like to a bird o ill 
omen When least you be wanted; an’ if 
1 had my way I’d bundle ‘ee out o° the 
county, pack and fardel !” 

* You'd best keep a civil tongue in yer 
head, Sophy What-d'ye-call-it !” rejoined 
the man, with a malicious sneer. ‘“* Them 
as lives i’ glass houses doan’t ha’ no call 
to throw stones. Aye, you may toss 
your head, you stuck-up piece o° goods, 
but where be that husband o° yourn ?” 

She stared at him for a moment in 
startled surprise, and before she could 
find words to answer he went on: 

“When | telled poor old Ann about 
him yesterday she never turned a hair; 
but mark my words, you proud hussy, 
she’s a-took it to heart tarble bad, and 
they ‘ve ben seeken for her high an’ low 
all thik blessed day.” 

“You told my mother?” 
Sophy in bewildered dismay. 
pray what did you tell her?” 

“Why, as your chap be a-carr’ed off 
to prison for a thief an’ a vagabone. An’ 
‘tis no lies, but gospel truth, for it be 
all set down in black an’ white on the 
Gazette,” jeered Lame Tom as he hobbled 
briskly away. 

When he had reached a safe distance 
he paused to hurl one parting shaft : 

° 


exclaimed 
* And 








‘Tis well that wild cows has short 


horns !” 
But the taunting proverb never reached 
t =) 










for as she stood there like one 
by a sudden blow, all aghast 
the child in her arms, dis- 
slumber by the clang of 


her ears: 
stunned 
with 
turbed in his 
angry voices, 


horror, 


awoke with a startled cry. 
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* All that blessed day they had 
for her mother, high and low. , 

What was this fearful thing? Was it 
true, or a wicked lie of wanton 
cruelty ? 

The short winter day was drawing to 
a close, and the light was failing, when 
Sophy reached at length the corner of 


sought 


mere 


























It was well for the young mother that 
she had to put aside her own fears and 
brace herself to respond to this master 
claim. Not until her and touch 
had soothed him, and he smiled up in 
the troubled face, and nestled happily in 
the protecting arms; not till then could 
she try to realise the meaning of those 
terrible words still ringing in her ears: 


voice 


“Why, if tidden Sophy Dewey a-comed home !”-—-), !1! 


a short 
cut across the towards 
the cottage home, which stood up clear 
and distinet against the horizon. With 
a quiver of excitement she noticed that 
there was a light in the bedroom window 
at this early hour. Was anyone ill? 
What had happened ? 

The words trembled on her lips as with 


turnea- up by 
snow 


the meadow, and 
untrodden 


XUM 
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one last breathless effort she reached the 
door, Which stood half - open. Some 
vague, undefined feeling made her pause 
for a moment on the threshold, and she 
stood rooted to the spot, for she caught 
the sound of voices within. 

*Didn’ “ee hear tell as Sophy wur a- 
comen hoam this day? Ah, dear, dear! 
but I misdoubt as ‘tes all her fault some- 
ways: an’ ‘tes a bad business, so ‘tes. 
For ‘twadden only yesterday as poor old 
Ann her got a letter as-I wur axed to 
read her, as she bean’t no scholard 

The anxious listener could wait for no 
more: with a stifled cry she sprang for- 
ward into the familiar room, all gay with 
Christmas holly. There was silence at 
her coming, and for one heart-throb she 
stood dazzled by the ruddy firelight, 
which cast weird gleams and shadows 
on the walls. Then she vaguely saw 
that her father was sitting in the chim- 
ney corner, stamping the melting snow 
from his boots, while a couple of neigh- 
bours loomed large before her, and 
seemed to fill the kitchen. 

* Mother! mother! Where’s mother?” 
she cried aloud, in ever-growing alarm 
and anguish. 

* Do “ee come up an’ see her, my dear: 
She be nicely now as I’ve took her up 
a cup o° hot tea,” said a voice close by: 
and never had music sounded so sweet 
in her ear. ‘* Leastways, thee’d best set 
down a minute an’ quiet theeself a bit, 
an’ I’ll tell ’ee all about it,” added Mrs. 
Lake, with her motherly instincts called 
to life by the sight of the pale, terrified 
face. 

Sophy sank into a chair, too much over- 
come to have any will of her own: while 
the baby sat up on her knee, and gazed 
around with placid, wondering eyes from 
his peaceful throne. 

* Well, ‘twas like this,” said the good 
woman. ‘ Your mother’d ben worriten 
of herself, and did’n’ get ne’er a wink 
o sleep last night, so, feelen restless 
like, she wur up and about betimes, an’ 
strayed so far’s the old signal-box, what 


they doan't use now. An’ would ‘ee 
believe it, if her did’n’ fall fast asleep, 
an’ the snow come down = an’. nigh 


blocked up the door, whiles we hunted 
up an’ down, till Joe Selby—him as 
works on the line—come across her by 
chance, an’ la! bless ‘ee, her bean’t none 
the wuss, save a bit draggled an’ wet- 
shod. An’ now we've a-gotten her to 
838 


bed, an’ a pretty puxy* “t was, but her ‘Il 
be as brisk as a daisy i’ the morn.” 

With a deep sigh of relief the daugh- 
ter started to her feet. Her heart was 
too full for words, but she turned to 
give her father a nod and a smile, and 
then began to climb the narrow, creak- 
ing staircase, followed by Mrs. Lake, 
who was overflowing with — kindly 
curiosity. 

Another moment and she was bending 
over the spindley four-post bed, and 
clasped in her mother’s arms. She had 
laid her precious burden on the = gay 
patchwork counterpane; the beautiful 
boy, with his silky flaxen curls, and 
soft cheeks still flushed with sleep. 

But at that instant, the old grand- 
mother had eyes only for her own child, 
the queen of her heart, who knew no 
rival as yet. 

*My poor Sophy,” moaned the quaver- 
ing voice, “Il be nigh broken-hearted for 
to think o thy trouble. Who'd a 
dreamt o° Albert taken to bad ways % 

**Mother, mother! What do you 
mean?” cried the young wife, drawing 
herself up indignantly. “ Did’n my let- 
ter tell ‘ee as they'd sent him over to 
Paris to do some bisness, as one o’ the 
travellen gentlemen be laid up? ‘Tis 
mighty good pay, but | can’t abide to 
be left alone.” 

“Why. Lame Tom showed I on the 
paper as Albert Brown had been took 
to prison!” gasped Ann Dewey, hardly 
yet able to realise that her nightmare 
misery was melting away into thin air. 

Here Mrs. Lake felt it her duty to 
interpose. “* La, bless ‘ee! why, the name 
0 6©Brown idden not to say oncommon, 
an there be Alberts all about as plentiful 
as blackberries!” she cried in a_ hearty 
voice. “* He be an old fule be that Lame 
Tom to terrify ‘ee like that.” 

There was a pause of silence, more ex- 
pressive than any words. Then Ann 
Dewey held up her finger: ‘ Hearken,” 
she whispered, ‘* do’ee hear the Chris’mas 
bells ?” 

They al! listened, and surely enough 
the chimes were ringing out across the 
snow the glorious message of ** Peace on 
earth, good will to men.” 

In that supreme moment of thankful 
joy the sweet solemn notes came _ to 
mother and daughter alike with a touch 
of healing benediction. 


* Fuss, 
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“How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? how shall I deliver thee, Israel? . . . Mine heart is turned within Me, My 


repentings are kindled together, 


HE idea of 
im God in 
= Hoel ¥ 
Scripture has a 
moral — balance 
Which is very 





y convincing, and 
( wD «is a marked contrast 
os ee x 
4 to the extremes of out- 
ia ) 


; \ 4) side thought. That is 
Ti \ J apt to oscillate  he- 
ae tween the conception 
of a_ ferocious deity 
who is simply an in- 
carnation of the re- 
morseless laws of nature —a_ kind of 
sublimated chief magistrate—and an im- 
becile deity who is too good-natured to 
punish sin at all—an exceedingly foolish 
father. The former God cannot be loved. 
although he may be obeyed as one obeys 
the law of gravitation, and the latter 
cannot be respected, although he may be 
liked as one likes an inoffensive person. 
Were one compelled to choose between 
the two, he had better take the magis- 
trate; for this world would not be worth 
living in to-day, and the world 
would have no attraction, if the 


government were in the hands of a deity 


to come 
reins of 


Hosea xi. 8. 


who made no distinction between righte 
ousness and unrighteousness, and who 
treated saint and sinner exactly alike 

the being whom the French, with 
friendly and contemptuous pity, call the 
‘Good God.” The spiritual genius of 
the Bible is shown, not in the recon- 
ciliation of mercey and of justice, which 
is, after all, a clumsy device of imperfect 
theology. but their 
Love condemning and = taking 
on sin which has wronged the 
soul is justice: love sheltering and re- 
deeming the soul is mercy. The conflict 
nature of God which 
the Bible does not hesitate to describe, 
as in this passage of the most tender 
of prophets, is like the play of voices in 
music which leads us to final unity, like 
a perfect piece 
Which, seen at a proper 
harmonious 


ine¢lusion in love. 
Velpeance 
human 


of emotions in the 


the contending colours in 
of tapestry. 
dlistance, blend into one 
pattern. 

Hebrew thought has taught us two 
truths regarding God. and the first is 
not His passion, but His spirituality. 
With great travail of soul the saints 
of the Old Testament extricated the idea 
of God from carved idols, 


men’s hands, and from the phenomena 


the work of 





Ticats. 




















of nature, which are only the vesture 
of God. They safeguarded the idea from 
the abstractions of philosophy, and de- 
elared God Who dwelleth in the high 
and holy place, with him also who is 
of a “contrite and humble spirit”; God 
Who maketh the clouds His chariot and 
rideth on the wings of the wind, but 
Who is above all nature, the Creator of 
the the earth. This is Mono- 
theism, between the extremes of Atheism 
and Pantheism: it’*means one God over 
all, blessed for ever, and Monotheism is 
the basis of all right-thinking in the 
universe. 

The spirituality of God was discovered 


ends of 


and asserted by the Jews, and, as 
often as this idea is obscured by false 
thinking or sickly sentiment, the re- 
ligious consciousness must fall back on 


the clear lines of Jewish thought to 
secure strength and grandeur. Surely 
it was enough for any school of religious 
thinkers to give this bequest to the 
world, but it was a still greater achieve- 


ment when the saints of Israel infused 
this pure spirituality with the most 
tender passion, and brought it to pass 


that the Holy One of Israel is the most 
gracious deity who has ever entered into 
the heart of man. When a people have 
grasped the transcendency of God, and 
imagined Him raised above this universe 
which has been created by the word of 


His power, and reigning over mankind, 
which is the instrument of His will, 


they might have been so taken up with 
His majesty as to be unable to receive 


His pity. 

Yet there was no emotion of the 
human heart the prophets did not dare 
to assign to God, no intimate relation of 
life they did not use to illustrate His 
love. God is a husband whose love has 
been wasted upon a_ heartless woman, 


and whose honour has been stained by 


her unfaithfulness, but who still follows 
her with entreaties to return. because 
he cannot bear the thought that she 


who was once his wife should perish in 
shame. He is a father who used to 
hold up his little son with his arm and 
allure him to walk, proud of him when 
he had made his first attempt: and now, 
when the lad has grown to be a man and 
played the fool exceedingly, still re- 
members how the lad looked and what 
he was to his father long ago. He is a 
shepherd who has treated his people 
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with the most tender care, and yet they 
have dealt with bim more stupidly than 
the unreasoning animals’ with their 
master: “For the ox knoweth his 
owner, and the ass his master’s crib: but 
Israel doth not know, My people doth 
not consider.” From every page of the 
prophets the Holy One of Israel stretches 
out His hand to a rebellious and gain- 
saying people, and everywhere the words 
burn to your touch and you feel the 
throb of the passion of God. 

As time went on, the prophets began to 
hope that God, Who had sent so many 
messages to suffering men, and had given 
them such help in their misery, would 
not be able to contain Himself in heaven, 
but that He would come, after a visible 
fashion, into the midst of human life. 
Is not the Incarnation, of which we are 
thinking at this time, simply the reason- 
able outcome, as it is the splendid climax, 
of the Divine passion? Jesus, born of 
the Virgin Mary and crucified upon the 
cross of Calvary, is God with us, God 
baptised into the depths of our human 
suffering and becoming a willing par- 
taker of the storm and stress of life. 

When Jesus came and lived among 
us, the heart of God was laid bare, and 
everyone can see in the Gospels the wist- 
ful love which is in the secret place of 


the universe. As the father sits upon 
the housetop and watches the crest of 
the hill, that he may catch the first 


glimpse of the returning prodigal, as the 
householder makes ready his great feast 
and sends for his ungrateful guests, as 
the vine master appeals to his disloyal 
tenants by his own son, we understand 
the expectation of God. 

As Jesus takes into His arms little chil- 
dren whom high and mighty people have 
despised, and flings the cover of His 
charity over fallen women who have re- 
pented, and waits at the tomb of Lazarus 
for a friend whom He cannot afford to 
lose, one enters into the merey of God. 
As Jesus turns sadly from Nazareth, the 
city of His youth, which had _ refused 
Him, and reproaches Capernaum and 
Bethsaida for their amazing unbelief, 
and weeps openly over Jerusalem, which 
knows not the day of her visitation, one 
learns to believe in the wistful regret of 
God. And as Jesus appeals to the dis- 
ciples, “ Will ye also go away?” and 
prophesies with a sad heart that every 
one of His friends will forsake Him, 
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and is cast into a deep gloom by the universe, and what is unrighteousness 
betrayal of Judas, we cannot be blind on earth is unrighteousness in heaven? 
to the bitter disappointment of God. Must not good be good everywhere, and 
The Cross is not only in the heart of chiefly with God, just as a whole must 
the Church. it is also in the heart of be greater than its part wherever 
God, and He is the greatest of all reason reigns. When we are moved to 
sufferers be make a sacri- 
eause He is fice, in devo- 
the chief of tion to those 
all lovers. whom we love, 

One does and stand 
not forget upon the 
that there is height of our 


a certain 
danger in the 


use of analo- 

gies between 

the human 

and the 

Divine, and ee 

one lays to =. 
heart warn- ry 

ings against iS. 


anthropomor- 
phic ideas of 
God, but we 
must 
allow our- 
selves to be 
brow beaten 
by big words. 


not 





If ever the 
Divine Spirit 
dwelt in the 


human breast. 
it was in men 


like Isaiah 

and Hosea, 

and Jesus 

Himself con- 

firmed their ee ee 
THE REV. JOHN WATSON, 


affecting re- 

presentation 

of God in His own parables. I 
wise to say that we cannot think of God 
in terms of human life, nor speak of Him 
in human words: but, if ay 
meaning in the argument at all, it simply 
comes to this, that we must give up think- 


sounds 
be 


there 


ing about God altogether. 
Can the wise people tell us what other 


life is at our command, what other lan- 
guage we can speak? When we stand 
on the height of our conscience and say 
with confidence that a lie is wrong and 
that truth is right, are we not entitled 
to believe that we have the mind of 
God, and that what is righteous with us 
is righteous through the whole moral 
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heart, may we 
not be sure 
that our love 
is the outcome 
of the greater 
love of God, 
and that, if 
we are willing 
to deal kindly 
by our flesh 
and blood, He 
will be ten 
thousand 
times more 
kind to us all? 
Nodoubtour 
analogies are 
imperfect, but 
there are two 
kinds of im- 
perfection. 
There is that 
which mis 
leads because 
it travels in 
the wrong di- 
rection ; there 
is that which 
the 
right line, but 

simply comes short, as the finite must 
come short of the infinite. Our analogies 
are shadows, but they are the faint trem- 
bling suggestive shadows of reality. God 
is different from an earthly father because 
He is better, and in order even faintly to 
understand Him must take the best 
father on earth and raise his wisdom, 
patience, love, and power to their highest 
degree. It is not empty sentiment to com- 
pare God to a mother, provided we remem- 
ber that, as heaven is higher than the earth, 
so the tenderness of God transcends even 
a mother’s faithfulness, and a mother is 
disparaged beside the compassionate God. 
‘Can a woman forget her sucking child, 
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that she should not have compassion on 
the son of her womb? yea, they may 
forget, yet will I not forget thee.” 

When we look into the heart of God 
we have gathered great riches, because 
for one thing we are able then to believe 
in a lovable God, and the idea of God 
is our strength for the life which now is 
and our hope for the life to come. It is 
possible to think correctly about God, 
and yet not kindly. Perhaps the most 
complete definition of God in all theology 
is contained in the Catechism of the 
Scots Kirk; and it runs, **God is a Spirit, 
infinite, eternal, and unchangeable in His 
being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, 
goodness, and truth.” 

According to a pleasant story, the 
divines of the Westminster Assembly 
were so overcome with the majesty of 
the subject that they besought God by 
one of their number to illuminate their 
minds, and the Scots minister who offered 
prayer used those very words in calling 
upon God. They were accepted, so the 
story runs, as a direct inspiration, and it 
may safely be said that by the standard 
of theology there could not be a more 
perfect description of God. 

And yet, if one should dare to criticise 
this noble utterance, it has one defect. 
It satisfies the intellect, it does not 
touch the heart; it is theology, a study 
in pure being; it is not religion, for it 
barely suggests a person. With all its 
careful selection of attributes, it does 
not from beginning to end mention love 
the word which of all others one would 
have expected, and which embraces all 
attributes. When one desires to exercise 
his mind, he can find no better guide: when 
one’s heart is broken, he will find this 
answer a marble pillow on which to rest. 
Why did not the learned divines, if one 
may venture to criticise such eminent 
and pious personages, inquire of that 
apostle who once laid his head on Jesu’s 
bosom and felt the heart of God beat ? 
Suppose they had taken the words of 
St. John, and written ‘**God is love” ? 
What ailed them at his description, 
who had lain Suppose 
they had heard Jesus, and had written 
“Our Father in heaven.” Would it not 
have made a difference in many hearts 
and homes if generation after generation 
of children had been asked * What is 
God?” and learned to answer for their 
No doubt the 


n God's bosom ? 


life long. **God is love.” 


God of the Catechism and of the Gospel 
is one, just as the Matterhorn is one 
mountain from its summit to the valley 
beneath ; but the lofty peaks of glittering 
snow are not for any save the trained 
climbers of the race, and even some of 
them have missed their footing and been 
dashed to pieces in the perilous ascent. 
Many of us cannot breathe at such an 
altitude, and find ourselves at home in 
the clefts of the everlasting hills, where 
in some sheltered place the sun shines 
warmly, and the pure mountain flowers 
are blooming. We would lose our heads 
in speculations regarding the being of 
God, but we hide ourselves in His pro- 
tecting and encomforting love, Who is 
to us more than father and mother, 
husband and friend. 

After a glimpse into the Divine heart 
we know also that we have a sym- 
pathetic God. It is hard enough in any 
case to pray unto One Whom we cannot 
see, and it is beyond our faith if we 
imagine Him sitting far withdrawn in 
His heaven, and untouched’ by this 
world’s agony, Which breaks beneath His 
feet as the spray of a storm upon a cliff. 
How can a transcendent God understand 
us, any more than we can enter into the 
feelings of an insect on which we placed 
our foot this morning? But a God imma- 
nent in us, Who is affronted by every sin 
and wounded by every ill-usage, draws 
out our heart. He knows, He feels, 
because He has shared and has suffered. 
He also stretched out His hand and no 
man regarded; He has been betrayed 
and put to shame in His own house; He 
carries upon Him the burden of this 
world’s care: He has had prodigal chil- 
dren, and been broken-hearted by His 
own friends: He also has been misunder- 
stood, deserted, persecuted, insulted. 

What trial of man has not also been 
the trial of God? What sorrow has not 
been felt by God? What sin has not 
been committed against Him also? 
Behold! before we pray He has heard 
us, not only because His ear is open to 
our cry, but because already in our 
affliction He has been afflicted. 

rhink not thou canst sigh a sigh, 
And thy Maker is not by; 


Think not thou canst weep a tear, 
And thy Maker is not here. 


“O He gives to us His joy 

That our grief He may destroy, 
Till our grief is fled and gone 
He doth sit by us and moan.” 
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Do not trovble trovble 
Gill trouble trovbles you. 
Do not look for trouble; 
Let trouble look for you. 


oO not dy SoItow; 

oul _ have your shale. 
Pe who reams of sorrow 
Will fin al sortow’s there. 
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Cheer D * the sparfow chirpeth, 
“Ghy Father feedeth me: 
Ghink “how much more He careth, 
Oh lonely child for thee” 















“Tear not? the flowers whisper. 
‘ since thus He hath arrayed 
buttercup and daisy— 
Bo canst thou be afiaid 1” 


ee Ghen do not trouble trovble 
Gill trouble troubles yon : 

You'll orly, double trou le, 
And tréuble others too. 
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MOTHERHOOD. 
(From the Painting by T. B. KENNINGTON.) 


“HOME SWEET HOME.” 


Some Pictures of Bome 





T Christmastide, more 
than at any other 
season of the year, 
does an English- 
man’s thoughts 
turn towards that 
spot of his native 
land which en- 
shrines for him the 
endearing associa- 

tions of “home.” In whatever part of 

the world his lot may be cast, whether in 
the burning belt of the tropics or within 
the frozen Arctic zone, on sea or on 
land, so soon as “‘the time draws near 
the birth of Christ,” his mind turns 
involuntarily to “home.” His immediate 
surroundings are forgotten, and _ he 











wanders adown “the shadowy thorough- 
fares of thought” to Christmases long 
past, and holds communion with those 


Life by English Artists. 


who made up his home circle. The 
dwellers in our great towns and cities, 
who have migrated thence from the 
quiet villages and hamlets, lose con- 
sciousness of the noise and bustle of 
their present life, and once again see 
“The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topped the neighbouring hill.” 
The charm is over all, and never fails 
to work. It brings together members of 
families who for the rest of the year 
never see each other, but who hail with 
delight the Christmas summons * home.” 
It asserts itself to men who, at all 
other seasons. are engrossed in selfish 
pursuits or occupations of aggrandise- 
ment: they are compelled then, if at 
no other time, to think once more of 
the “old home,” and seldom, indeed, is 
it with feelings other than of pleasure. 
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is the goal of all thoughts, from 
child at school to the 
father and mother, who to him are 
“home.” Parents with their children 
then, whilst sharing in their 
pleasures, participating in their joyous- 
revert to “winters left behind,” 


** Home ” 
those of the 





about 


ness, 


and see the past mirrored in the 
present. To them “home” is oftentimes 
but a memory. but at Christmas it is an 
overwhelming one. and although those 


who formerly composed it may have long 
passed behind the veil. they once more 
become real in the vivid recollections 
of the season. 

The “home” ideal is indeed strong in 
the Englishman’s mind, and long may it 
be so, for therein is one of the main- 
stays of the nation. We have seen its 
foree during the past year when the 
the Empire foregathered from 
its furthermost boundaries for the credit 
of the ** Homeland.” With an influence so 
strong there is no cause for wonder that 


sons of 


it has inspired our artists and poets 
with subjects for their brush and pen, 
and without doubt those who have 
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have acquired the 
The 


themselves to 


responded to its call 
popularity. 


have set 


greatest painters, 


especially, who 


depict scenes of home life. are those 
who are best known and most admired 
of the people. <A visit to any of our 


great galleries is sufficient to prove this, 


At the National Gallery it is Morland, 
Mulready, Webster, and Wilkie who 
claim the greatest attention—not from 


students of art. but from that far larger 
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KENNINGTON,) 


number to whom the cares and joys of 
human nature appeal and are responded 


to. At the Tate Gallery, where this 
Class of picture is more in evidence 
than elsewhere, it is round the works 
of Mr. Orchardson, Mr. Fildes, and Mr. 


Faed that the visitors assemble, for they 
are nearly all * home-life” subjects. The 
first-named artist, it is true, depicts 
scenes in the drawing-rooms of the 
wealthy, but it is the human element in 


them that appeals to and touches the 
hearts of the people. The sadness of 
* Her Mother's Voice” has the same 
force as Mr. Fildes’ cottage scene of 


“The Doctor.” or ‘*the short and simple 
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annals of the poor,” so beloved by the 
late Mr. Faed. Another picture at this 
Gallery which never fails to draw a 
sympathetic company of admirers, and for 
the same reason, is Mr. Frank Bramley’s 
“Hopeless Dawn.” It has a story to 
tell which appeals to all—and who 
does not come into this category ?—who 





in every heart. It is a commonplace 
story with commonplace surroundings, 
but, as Tennyson wrote— 
“ That loss is common, would not make 
My own less bitter, rather more: 


Too common! Never morning wore 
To evening but some heart did break.” 


And the artist. in his skilful manner, 


A FAIRY STORY 


have suffered in their home life. The 
humble cottage room, with its crushed 
victims of “hope deferred,” and _ its 
many symbols of the hopelessness of 
their position, touches a chord of sorrow 





1 by ELIZABETH STANHOPE FORBES.) 


makes us feel the pang of a desolated 
home; the grief of the stricken wife 
and mother for the loss of the husband 
and son for whom they have sat up the 
dreary night through, hoping against 
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them of him who was so dear to them. 
We know instinctively that it is the 
Psah which tells of those who “go 


hat the cruel sea would not rob 


and the fact will assert itself in the 
midst of all our pleasures. 

Mr. Kennington’s two pictures, on the 
other hand, will appeal to a more joyons 





the sea in ships” that these hap 


es ynen have been reading through 


rie vyht watches, and we Can, In it 
Cur re experience thei hopelessness 
the pink dawn light shines through 

hie ement, and their poor candle 
Peace lickers unsteadily into extine 
on e there is yet ho velcome Toot 
ter ; Live door. and no familias ail 

the turbulent alters outside, 
I) eproduction of thils pletiure On 
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vey é origit ijiat ‘ tieake Hit) 
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1} t= memories and re 

e know j too well that 


emotion. lTlere are ineidents Common to 
every home, but which, nevertheless, 
are always sacredly interesting, ‘The 
hand that rocks the cradle” is yet the 
most powerful in the land, and the love 
and care of a mother the most potent 
factors in man’s life, There are different 
temporal circumstances around the two 


mothers here portrayed, but the senti 
ment and feeling «are inotlar in eaeh 
Cust It is “the towel of nature” that 
miaikes them kin’: cach is solieitous for 


her children, each proud and) lappy ta 


thei Jere re lol 

Mi. Kennington is one of the best of 
our paiibes i clealing with = chibldwen, 
ana hiis peti ol "Phe Mother 
making ber nightly round to her bitth 


Hoek is an excellent rendering of a adil 
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sleeping babies and the helpfulness and 
solicitude of the elder sister. In the 
other picture he repeats the theme to a 
certain extent, and gives us another 
representation of  sisterly as well as 
maternal affection. 

Mrs. Stanhope Forbes’s picture on page 
1B is a beautiful rendering of girlhood. 
“A Fairy Story” has enticed the two 
girls to a quiet nook, where they can 
uninterruptedly indulge in the never- 
failing charm of echildhood’s wonder- 
land, 

The children of each of these pictures 
are no fanciful creations of the artists’ 
imaginations; they are children such as 
we all know, noisy, troublesome at times, 
and full of the *“*joy of life.” but who 
make home “home,” and without whom 
1 house is dull and dreary. 


For what are a'l our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books, 
When compared with your caresses, 
And the gladness of vour looks ’” 





wi 


Ye are better than all the ballads 
Phat ever were sung or said ;: 
For ye are living poems, 
And all the rest are dea 


Mr. Langley’s picture, on the opposite 
page, is again a scene in humble life, and 
enforces the comparison of the happiness 
of a home and the sadness of homeless- 
ness. “The Poor are the Friends of the 
Poor” might well be the supplementary 
title of the picture, but to the homeless 
waif this cottage is a palace. and the 
poverty of his hosts is to him untold 
wealth. 

Mr. Bacon's ** Wedding Morn” needs 
but little comment. It is a scene of 
*home life” as familiar, in varying 
degrees, as any of the others depicted. 
It is noteworthy in the fact that the 
artist has introduced us to three gener- 
ations, and the aged grandmother is un- 
doubtedly as interested in the bride's 
appearance as are the mother and 
daughter themselves. \ 
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By M. Bradford Whiting, Author of “A Thorny Way,’’ Etc. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE RIVAL CANDIDATES. 


over your breakfast ! 
You must come out 
and see Headville.” 

Jaffray’s morning 
greeting, although it 
was what Mark had 
expected, was not what 
he had wished, for the 
much - belauded town 
was fast becoming a 
weariness to him; he 
was forced to appear 
complacent, however, and listened resignedly 
to the flood of information with which his 
patron enlivened the breakfast table. 

No trace of their last night’s conversation 
could be seen in Glyn’s look as she gave him 
her hand and sat down to pour out the tea. 
Her thoughts were evidently not of him, but 
of her father, for she glanced timidly at 
Jaffray under her long eyelashes, and paid 
him continual small attentions which were 
apparently quite lost upon him, for he 
scarcely looked in her direction, and rose 
from the table abruptly as soon as he had 
finished his meal. 

To see March Jaffray walking down the 
main street of his town was to see him in 
the most characteristic light. Every look 
and every gesture betrayed the inner nature 
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of the man, and the merest stranger might 
easily have guessed that he aspired to the 
position of an uncrowned king, 

“Do you see that row of houses?” he 
began, before they were well out of the gate; 
‘they are the best houses in the place, and 
every one of them belongs to me! The 
scheme of drainage was my doing, and so 
was the lighting. Every advantage this place 
boasts is due to me, and the people know it, 
sir! Did you notice that fellow on the op- 
posite side of the road? He’s a rich man as 
men go here, but I could buy him up three 
times over, and he knows that I’d do it if 
he got in my way. But he’s too wary for 
that, and as long as he treats me properly 
I shall let him alone. That chapel was built 
from my design, and so were those stores.” 

* And was the bank built from your design 
as well?” asked Mark casually, as a_sub- 
stantial looking erection caught his eye. 

Jatfray’s face clouded over. 

*That has been my one mistake!” he said, 
in a tone full of quiet bitterness. ** Every 
iman makes at least one mistake, they say, 
and there is mine! I met Grant at Mel- 
bourne, where he was manager in a small 
banking business, and, as he seemed to be a 
first-rate kind of fellow, I proposed to him 
to come and start a branch in Headville. 
But he has not turned out the man I thought 
him, and he will have to be taught that I am 
master. There’s a tussle coming, though, and 
that’s the true reason that I made up my mind 
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to get you here. I saw from the first that you 
were the man for me. You can do as much 
or as little doctoring as you like, and you can 
teach Glyn if she chooses to learn; but you've 
got to help me in my little plans, or else it 
will be a case of pack up your traps and go!” 

Mark bit his lip; this was the kind of 
speech that roused all his latent sense of 
opposition, and made him resolve that 
Jativay’s commands should never have the 
"slightest influence upon his actions. For- 
tunately for their alliance, however, he had 
no time to reply. for they were accosted at 
this moment by a passer-by, who, instead of 
contenting himself with a brief greeting as 
other people had done, drew up in front of 
them and took Jaffray familiarly by the 
button-hole. 

“The sun shines once more upon Head 
ville!” he exclaimed in a= fulsome tone. 
“You cannot verv well know what the town 
is like when you are out of it. and, therefore, 
you cannot realise what your return means 
to every man, woman and child in the place!” 

Mark looked for some trace of annoyance 
it this unblushing flattery, but Jaffray re- 
ceived it with evident delight, and linked his 
wm cordially in his friend’s. 

“Come along with us,” he = said. +e. 
Waynflete is a new-comer, and [’m showing 
him the town. This is Ned Miller, Wayn- 
flete, who owns the biggest spirit store in 


Headville, and who is my very rood helper 
in all my schemes.” 

Any face more unprepossessing than Miller's 
Mark had never beheld, and he wondered 
that Jaffray had not wit enough to see 
through him: but as he listened to their 
conversation, and saw the skill with which 
Mille pandered to his foibles, Plato’s words 
recurred to his mind: ** A tyrant nature can 
never taste real friendship; all their life long 
they must live friendless, and are always 
either masters or slaves.” 

That Jaffray possessed a tyrant nature had 
been apparent to him from the first, but he 
realised now that a course of judicious flattery 
would soon make him a slave, and as he 
walked silently beside the two men, he found 
a determination forming itself within his 
mind that if it might so fall he would be to 
his employer neither a servant nor a master, 
but a friend. 

He was soon weary of the charms of 
Headville, which seemed to him much like 
any other colonial town of its size. The 
arrival of the dinner-hour was a welcome 
relief, therefore, and when Jaffray proposed 
another expedition in the afternoon, he re- 
plied that if he was to be a tutor he thought 
that he had better begin to teach. 

‘You are only to be a tutor when you 
else!” returned 


are wanted for nothing 
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‘But L have plenty of work 


Jaffray sharply. 
on my hands to-day that you cannot help 


me in, so there is no objection to your 
pedagoguing !” 

“Suppose you bring me your books and let 
me see what vou have done,” said Mark to 
Glyn, as soon as Jaffray was gone. 

He fancied that the girl might feel some 
shyness at being alone with him after her 
frank confessions of the preceding night, and 
he wished to give her no time for self-con- 
sciousness: but Glyn had never known what 
it was to feel shy: with her father she was 
sad and fearful, and with everyone else she 
was perfectly unconstrained, 

“T have no lesson-books.” she said; “not a 
single one.” 

“Nor have 1,” said Mark. 

They both laughed at this unexpected 
predicament, and Glyn threw open the door 
of the little room in which she carried on her 
private pursuits. 

“This is my study,” she said, with some 
pride, *‘and if you come in I will show you 
what [ study.” 

She pointed to a chair by the table; then 
going to the little bookcase she brought a 
few well-worn volumes and laid them before 
him: a Bible, a Shakespeare, a‘ Paradise 
Lost,” Bacon’s Essays, Scott’s poems, and 
Thackeray’s * Vanity Fair.” 

‘These are my books,” she said proudly, 
*T have never had any others, so I know 
these almost by heart.” 

Mark looked down at the shabby volumes 
n silence: a child) of fourteen who read 


these books, and these only, must be a 
surprising mixture of ignorance and know- 
ledge, and he scarcely knew how to deal 
with her. Glyn misunderstood his silence, 
however. 

* Havent vou heard of any of them?” she 
asked, with some disappointment. 

“Yes, [T have read them all.” he said 
slowly. * But, vou know, these are not exactly 
lesson-books. Have you pever done any 
grannnar, or arithmetic, or history ?” 

‘Tl used to do sums with Ella Grant’s 
governess,” said Glyn, *“‘and she made us 
learn long lists of dates and called it history ; 
but LT think that Shakespeare is much better 
history than that.” 

wad So do ey confessed Mark: ad don't know 
any dates myself, and I couldn't teach them 
to you without a book. I[ could help you 
with your sums, [| daresay, if you like to go 
on with arithmetic.” 

“Well, Ell tell vou what I think would be 
the best way.” said Glyn; “there are lots of 
things in these books that IT don’t understand, 
and you shall explain them all to me. 
Suppose we begin with Shakespeare. [ never 


could make out why Brutus was so anxious 
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that Julius Cwsar shouldn’t be king, and I 
should like you to tell me all about Rome 
and the way it was governed, and what 


And then, in The 
have always wanted 
where Venice was, and what it 


happened after Brutus died. 
Merchant of Venice, | 


to know was 


like, and what language the people talked, 
and all about it.” 

‘Very well,” said Mark, “I will do my 
best; but you must be patient with me if I 
can’t explain everything that you want to 
know.” 

**Miss Merton always said that J needed 


so much patience !” 
dubiously. 

“Then suppose that you have patience with 
your teacher for a change,” Mark, and 
so the bargain was sealed between them. 

But Mark had been warned that his 
tutorial duties were to be merely subordinate, 
and he had not been long in Headville before 
he understood why Jatfray had been so eager 
to secure his services. 

Headville had not yet arrived at the dignity 
of possessing a Member of the Legislative 
Assembly, but it was one of the most im- 
portant places in the district to which it 
belonged, and it would count for a good deal 
in the coming election. For some time past 
Jaffray had had it in his mind to stand, and, 
believing that he was sure of a solid vote 
from Headville, he had had no doubts about 
his success; but no sooner had he announced 
his intention than he was disgusted and en- 
raged by the news that Grant was going to 
oppose him. 

Yet perhaps in his secret heart he was not 
sorry that an occasion had arisen for a trial 
of strength. It would be a delightful triumph 
to come in at the head of the poll while 
Grant scarcely achieved the honour of double 
figures, and, secure in this anticipation, he 
accepted the invitation of a friend at Perth, 
and set off upon an extended tour, 
his candidature to take care of itself. 

But this sublime faith had not received its 
due reward, for on his return Jaffray dis- 
covered at once that his opponent had made 
an alarmingly good use of his opportunity. 
Mark, from the first, was made the recipient 
of all his hopes and fears, and for him was 
reserved the double task of curbing his em- 
ployer’s sanguine impetuosity and inspiring 
his moods of depression. 

*T have had no experience of electioneer- 
ing,” he said one day, after a long discussion. 
*T should like to know what gave you the 
idea that you would find me an efficient 
helper ?” 

*It is not experience that [I want,” said 
Jaffray promptly. ‘‘I have experience enough 
of my own to fit out a dozen men! What 
f want is a man who knows how to give my 


said Glyn, looking at him 


said 


leaving 
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experience shape, and I have not knocked 
about the world for forty odd years without 
learning how to spot him when I see him!” 

“IT see that Grant has already put out an 
address to the voters,” said Mark, passing by 
this explanation without “There 
was a whole column of it in Headville 
Gazette this morning.” 

Yes, I 
wanted to make him first, 
might know where to attack him.” 

**Do you mean to pick out the weak spots 
in his policy?” 

*Not at once; I shall 
little say for a start off. ‘* You all know me, 
for my name is written over every inch of 
Headville! Which will do your business best 

a man who can words in 
the dictionary for an hour on end, or a man 
who understands what you want and will 
undertake to get it for you?’ That’s the sort 
of thing to fetch them! You shall put it 
into shape for me; I saw a column of stuff 
that I liked in that little rag of a sheet at 
Yunker’s Bar, and I asked the hotel pro- 
prietor whose it was, and when he told me 
I knew that I had found the man I wanted. 
Just wait till you are my private secretary 
in Melbourne, and then see whether you 
haven’t found a career worth waiting for!” 


comment, 


The 


have seen it,” said Jaffray, “] 


speak 


just say my own 


use the longest 


“So that was how you ‘spotted’ me!” 
said Mark. **But I thought that you were 
too well satisfied with Headville to care to 


throw yourself into public life.” 

“Did you? Well, mistake, 
Headville is the finest place on earth, as I 
may have mentioned before; but, now that I 
have Headville, Headville is going to 
make me! I’m going to be President of the 
Legislative Council before I’ve done, or else 
Premier of the colony. I know how to bide 
my time; I’ve waited for Parliament till I’ve 
made my fortune, and now I shall take my 
seat, and from the day I enter the Assembly 
I shall have my programme cut and dried. 
Federation—that’s my policy, sir, and I'll 
proclaim it in every speech | make. I’ve got 
something of the Yankee in me, but, after 
all, it’s the British Empire that I mean to 
see whip creation! Australia can never make 
a future for herself apart from England—I 
believe that, but she shall have a future all 
the same. England has got Canada, 
got India, and she’s got half Africa; but you 
wait till Australia wave the 
Imperial flag, and the rest 
fall into line!” 

*T should have thought the British Empire 
was pretty firmly established already,” said 
Mark, as Jaffray paused to take breath after 
his burst of enthusiasm. 

“Tirmly established! So it is, 
the Pyramids! I tell you, sir, the 
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it’s going 
First of all, 


Empire hasn’t begun to live: but 
to, if I know anything about it! 

navy: the man who 
‘Britannia the waves’ ought to have 
been whipped to death at the cart-tail, and 
hung and quartered afterwards! People have 


it wants a wrote 


rules 


sung the rubbish till they have actually got 
to believe it. Britain’s got some ships, I 
know, and she’s got dockyards and artificers 
and arsenals, and metal and coal; but = she 
hasn't got a navy, any more than I should 
have a suit of clothes if I had a sheepskin 
and a needle and thread. She's got to make 
her navy first. and Australia is going to 
show her the way. As to territory, she’s 
got more territory now than she knows how 


to use; she scratches and squabbles for some 
little out-of-the way corner of the earth 
when all the while there are millions of her 


lawful acres lying waste. Australia is going 
to show her how ‘to utilise her forces, how 
to irrigate her deserts, how to bridge over 


her isthmuses and tunnel her chains of 
mountains, how to sweep up the thousands 
of her loafers and turn them into soldiers 


and sailors. [’ll clear out every slum of every 


city in the Empire till there’s no such thing 
as poverty or crime left within her boun- 
daries! That’s my policy. It begins with 
Federation, for Australia can't lead the team 
while she’s pulling a dozen different ways 
herself: but ends with nothing short of 
Regeneration for it lH make the whole world 
a different place 

His vo lied away, as if with awe at the 
grandeur of the vision that he had conjured 
up, but his eves glowed with a light that 
transfigured his whole face, and Mark sat 
watching him in silent) fascination. 

“And then to turn to this!” he exclaimed, 
rousing himself suddenly and = striking his 
hand on The Headville Gazette which lay at 


his elbow. “‘If you do me the honour to 
elect me, | shall endeavour as far as lies in 
my power to promote the best interests of 


progress in the constituency. 


The questions 


of local government, artesian wells, and rabbit- 


proof fencing, shall receive my most careful 
attention Pah! it makes me sick!” 
And you think that Imperial Federation 
Will appeal more strongly to the Headville 
electorate said Mark. 
It was an incautious question, and he real- 
ised it as soon as he had asked it: the spell 


was broken, and Jaffray’s inspired mood took 
Wings and flew 

‘You are not 
but to 
coarsely, and, as 
silence, he felt 
at his 


away. 
paid to criticise mv policy, 
instructions!” he said 
Mark accepted the snub in 
justified in hurling another 
was leaving the room. 
“And if you don’t carry out my instructions, 
it'll be a case of no pay, just about!” 
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CHAPTER V. 


A STORMY SCENE, 


who foretells his own success, and the 

martyr who submits to peril and pain 
for the purpose of self-advertisement, must be 
judged by a different standard. 

The more that Mark reflected upon Jaffray’s 
views and the more difficult he found 
it to decide in what light he ought to be 
regarded. It was impossible to listen to him 
without being, to some extent at any rate, 
carried away by his enthusiasm, but once 
out of the sound of his voice it was equally 
impossible not to doubt whether that enthu- 
siasm That he had a_ well- 
defined policy was incontestable, and that he 
meant to succeed in it was equally clear, but 
whether his real object was the regeneration 
of the Empire or the exaltation of himself 
as the universal regenerator was not by any 
easy matter for decision. 
evidently considered it as provi- 
Mark had thrown in his 
precise moment of time, and 
him as an important factor in 
triumph; Mark, on the other 
hand, felt that the chances of good and evil 
from their meeting were at present 
pretty equally divided. But this conviction did 
not trouble him, for he had laid a more lowly 
duty to his heart, to the carrying out of 
which he had pledged his strongest efforts, 
To overcome Jaffray’s strange repugnance to 


ROPHETS and martyrs are reckoned as 
l the salt of the earth; but the prophet 


aims, 


Was sincere. 


means an 

Jaffray 
dential that 
way at this 
looked upon 
his coming 


been 


results 


his child to bring Glyn into happier rela- 
tions with her father—this was the task 
that he had resolved to accomplish, and = in 
his present condition of sore and strained 
affections it was a far more congenial one 


to him than-.the turmoil of an electioneering 
vortex. 

Glyn was.a channing companion. Even if 
had completely mis- 
anthropic, he could not have denied this 
fact. She was a tomboy, she was untrained 
and untutored, and 
morbid, self-willed and vielding all in one; 
but when all this had discovered and 
acknowledged, the charm remained, and could 


his troubles made him 


she was mischievous 


been 


not be gainsaid. It was a character that 
seemed as if it had been meant to be clear 
and untroubled as a mountain stream, but 


there were strange and unexpected turns in 
it that Mark could only attribute to her un- 
natural upbringing. 
*Do you know what 
like best to read about?” 
when were 
books propped 
hands. 
*Do 


person in the Bible I 
she asked one day 
as she pushed her 
her chin on her 


lessons over, 


away and 


you want me to guess?” said Mark, 
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‘No, I'll tell you without guessing; it’s 
not a riddle. I like to read about Mel- 
chizedek, because he was so like me.” 

‘*How do you make that out?” asked 
Mark, surprised out of the unruffled calm 
with which he generally received his pupil's 
statements. 

** Don’t you remember?” said Glyn: ** he was 
without father and without mother and with- 
out descent.” 

There was a mournful note in her voice, 
and her bright eyes had a suspicion of tears 
in them. 

‘*IT don’t see why you should say that you 
ave without descent,” said Mark, passing over 
the paternal question in silence. 

‘What is my descent then?” said Glyn 
quickly; ** I know nothing about my relations, 
I know nothing about my mother * She 
stopped with a sudden tremor as though the 
word jarred upon some quivering nerve, and 
Mark looked at her compassionately. 

‘Surely there is someone who would tell 
you about her,” he said. 

**No, there is no one! It is nearly ten years 
since she died: Headville was not built then, 
and we were living in the Bush. lL have not 
thought about it lately, but I was talking to 
Kila Grant yesterday, and she said 

**How is it that you were talking to Ella 
Grant?” interrupted Mark; “TI thought | had 
heard your father say that you had no 
communication with them now ?” 

‘IT daresay you did hear him say so,” 
she replied doggedly; “I have, plenty of 
times!” 

* And yet you disobey him!” said Mark. 

The quick colour flashed into her cheek, but 
her eyes were as defiant as ever. 

‘[ don’t call it disobeying.” she said. 

** Indeed!” said Mark drily. ‘* What do you 
call it then?” 

‘IT eall it the right of private judgment. 
Father ought not to make such a rule, and 
therefore | am not bound to keep it.” 

** Dangerous doctrine!” said Mark. 

“It is father’s doctrine, not mine!” returned 
Glyn. “I heard him say it to Mr. Miller 
when they were talking about the’ excise 
duties on spirits. Mr. Miller said, * You think 
there is no harm in evading the law,’ and 
father said, ‘The Government have no right 
to make such a law. and therefore we are 
not bound to keep it... So, you see, that by 
disobeying him [| am really obeying him.” 

It was almost impossible not to smile in 
response to the arch look of mischief that 
she darted at him as she finished; but Mark 
would not allow his face to relax. 

‘*You were talking about King Lear just 
now,” she said in an injured tone, “and you 
told me how dreadful you thought it for 
children not to love and honour their 
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parents. Now [ have loved my father every 
minute since [ was born, though he doesn't 
love ine a bit; and how can I honour him 
more than by doing the things that he does? 
I was reading a book about Napoleon the 
other day, and it said that he made his 
success in the world by always going straight 
on, and never stopping to ask if things were 
right before he did them. Father is a sort 
of Napoleon; he crushes people down if they 
won't get out of his way, and he takes advan. 
tage of people who are not so clever as he 
is, and if IT am to honour him I must do 
the same.” 

*But what has all this got to do with Ella 
Grant?” asked Mark, feeling a cowardly dis- 
inclination to argue with this horribly clear- 
sighted child! 

* Why, it is like this. Father told me to 
have nothing to do with Ella Grant because 
he has had a quarrel with her father. He 
thought that Mr. Grant had no business to 
stand for this election, and, though he is 
not a bit afraid that he will get in, he says 
that his conduct must be punished.” 

* And yet you still speak to her?” 

‘Yes, | speak to her when I meet her; I 
don’t see why she should be punished for 
what her father does, and, besides, I don’t 
think it would be much punishment to her 
if | didn’t speak to her! I love her much 
better than she loves me. IT don’t know how 
it is, but people never seem to love me back 
again.” 

There was a pathos in her tone that 
touched Mark to the quick. He paused a 
moment, and then, getting up from his seat, 
he gathered his books and papers together 
and took a step towards the door. 

“There is one thing I should like to say 
before I go,” he said, turning back, ‘‘only I 
don’t know very well how to say it. It 
doesn’t do for us to think too much about 
other people’s right and wrong: it is our 
own right and wrong that matters. Do you 
understand what I mean?” 

* Yes,” said Glyn quietly; **you mean that 
if father does wrong things, that does not 
make it right for me to do them.” 

**Something like that,” said Mark, “but I 
did not mean to use your father’s name. It 
is not my business, nor yours either, to try 
and pick out his faults; we have quite 
enough of our own to attend to,” 

He went out of the room without giving 
her time to reply, and met Jaffray in the 
hall. 

“Hullo, Waynflete!” said Jaffray, ‘*I was 
just looking for you; L’ve heard something 
that bothers me uncommonly. I thought I 
was sure of all the squatters round here; 
but Miller tells me that Grant has been 
arranging loans for those of them who have 
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got into tight corners with the drought, and 
of course that will mean their going over to 
his side.” 

“Do you think he would allow his elec- 
tioneering to interfere with his banking in 
that way?” said Mark. 

His doubt was a genuine one, for, though 
he disliked Grant, he felt convinced of his 
scrupulous integrity: but Jaffray received it 
as a joke. 

“Yes; that’s it!” he said with a grim 
chuckle. ‘* You shall ask the question in that 
innocent tone on the platform, and see if it 
doesn’t bring the house down! He’s a double- 
tongued hypocrite, and no mistake, but I’ll 
spoil his game for him before I’ve done. | 
want you to come to Mount Morris with me 
to-morrow ; they ‘re extending the railway up 
there, and lots of the men on the works have 
been in the colony a year, so they’ll have 
votes. I shall go up and have a straight talk 
with them, and see if I can’t get them down 
on the day of the election. We must get off 
by the nine o’clock train in the morning, so 
you will have to look sharp. We shall be 
away a couple of nights—that’s the worst part 
of it; but, still. I don’t see that Grant can 
do much harm in the time. We must catch 
him up afterwards if he does—that’s all; but 
to get the start of him at Mount 
Morris, anvhow.’ 


I meat 


However much Jaffray might misjudge his 


rival, there could be no doubt that he had 
the right t use every legitimate means to 
secure yotes, and Mark threw - himself into 
the details of the campaign with all the more 


eagerness because he wished to forget the 
impression that his conversation with Glyn 
had left upon him. Clear-sighted as she was, 
it was hardly possible that she should possess 
sufficient knowledge of the world to judge 
such a man as her father accurately, and, 
therefore, he might well assure himself that 
she had been mistaken in her estimate. He 
did not see her again before their start except 
in Jaffray’s presence, and he vowed to himself 
that he would think no more of her or of her 
words until they returned to Headville. 

For the first part of the time this resolve 
was not difficult of fulfilment. Jaffray had 
much to say to him as the train steamed on 
its way, and when they reached the junccion 
and changed on to the new branch line, which 
Was eventually to lead over the mountain 
range, his attention was fully occupied with 
his novel surroundings. The line was not 
yet opened for passenger traffic, and they 
were accommodated in an open truck among 
the timber and the blocks of cement, while 
the engine plunged on ahead like a_ half- 
broken wild horse, now whirling round the 
corner of a narrow, shelf-like track that hung 
a thousand feet above the gorge beneath, now 
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doubling back to eseape some impassable 
precipice, then shooting merrily through a 
succession of tunnels or darting over an iron- 
lattice girder bridge. 

The journey was one continual series of 
sensations, although it was not more than 
thirty miles long; but Mark had ample time 
to drink in the grandeur of the scene, not- 
withstanding: giant gum-trees, great ferns 
with fronds five or six feet high, palms, 
straight and slender, flowers and fruits of 
Paradise, alternating with gloomy swamps 
through which the freight train shuddered 
its way as though sharing the human hatred 
of the black snake and the death adder. 

**Here we are at last!” said Jaffray, as the 
train slowed down, and a rough wooden plat- 
form appeared in sight, thrown down as if 
by accident in the midst of a pile of mighty 
boulders, 

* Hills, gorges, corrugated iron, noise and 
dust!” Such was Mark’s rapid estimate of 
Mount Morris as they received the greetings 
of the bystanders and made their way to the 
hotel. 

Jaffray was as well known here as he was 
in most places in the neighbourhood, and he 
had asked and answered a hundred questions 
before they entered the doors of MacMorris’s 
celebrated establishment. 

What MacMorris’s real name might be 
was matter of conjecture, For many a long 
year he had been known as Mac, pure and 
simple; but, having inherited an unexpected 
sum of money, he had left his low estate as 
a station rouse-about, and settled himself 
respectably among the quartz reefs of Mount 
Morris, which was speedily to be connected 
with the civilised world by the advancing 
railway. Such a_ position necessitated a 
dignified name, and, as his own patronymic 
was irretrievably lost, he chose to assume a 
territorial designation. MacMerris was a 
well-sounding name; it aroused no ill-feeling, 
although it was the cause of a considerable 
amount of envy, and the hotel was certainly 
patronised well. 

Jaffray and MacMorris were old friends ; 
as a matter of fact, the hotel proprietor had 
once been a rouse-about on the elder man’s 
station, but this was ignored between them, 
for MacMorris was a little shy about his 
former history, and Jaffray had far too 
much social tact to fling a man’s past in his 
face. 

‘Let everyone skin his own skunk!” was 
a favourite saying of his—a reminiscence of 
his American experiences that he found to be 
equally valuable in Australia. 

“How are you, Mac?” he said heartily, as 
the hotel-keeper met him at the door. ‘I’ve 
come up on business. No time to send you 
word! I want to get the boys together, and 
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have a talk about the election. You know 
I’m standing for the district, of course?” 

**Oh, yes, I know all about that,” said Mac- 
Morris good-humouredly, ‘‘and what’s more, 
you'll get in right enough. I’d as soon vote 
for a tallow candle as Grant! You can’t talk 
to the boys to-night, though.” 

‘““Why not?” asked Jaffray sharply. 

**Because there’s a conjuring fellow here, 
one of the smartest chaps I ever saw. He’s 
staying in the hotel, and he’s engaged my 
big saloon for his performance. But they’re 
all coming to see it, so you can give notice of 
your meeting to-morrow. You can stay two 
nights, can’t you?” 

*Oh, yes, we can stay two nights, I dare- 
say. What do you think, Waynflete ?” 

Mark knew well enough that Jaffray had 
started with the intention of staying two 
nights, but he saw that he was annoyed 
at having to make way for a travelling con- 
jurer. 

“There is nothing to prevent our staying,” 
he said, and Jaffray consented to be per- 
suaded. 

**Give us the best dinner you can get hold 
of, Mac,” he said, returning to his genial 
mood, “and then we shall be in better trim 
to face your cheap-jack. We'll go in and 
have a look at him presently, eh, Wayn- 
tlete ?” 

Mark was nothing loth; he had not yet 
recovered his desire to write, but every 
fresh experience was a tonic to his narcoticised 
brain, and unconsciously to himself he was 
laying up stores of fresh material for the 
future. 

The dinner provided by MacMorris would 
not have passed muster, perhaps, in a London 
hotel, but it was worth eating for all that, 
and as the viands disappeared Jaffray’s heart 
warmed, and he began to talk confidentially 
to his companion. 

* You don’t more than half believe in my 
plans, I know,” he said, “but I’ll make you 
own that you’re mistaken before I’ve done! 
If I can manage Headville, can’t I manage 
a constituency, and if I can manage 2 con- 
stituency, can’t I manage a province, and if 
I can manage a province, can’t I manage a 
country? It’s as hard to rule a town as it is 
to rule a kingdom, and the man who can do 
the one can do the other. The whole trick 
consists in letting nothing stand in your way, 
and not caring a straw what lies between 
you and success. Craft is the basis of 
prosperity ! 

Jaffray was by nature a hopeful man, and 
his dinner soon warmed him into’ ex- 
pansiveness. Mark felt glad that there was 
no third person present to hear his out- 
pourings, but even though he did _ not 


look upon them as any evidence of his real 


opinions, he could not allow them to pass 
unchallenged. 

‘Law is the basis of prosperity, to my 
mind,” he said. ‘The management that 
commands respect is the management that 
rests upon justice and impartiality, not an 
opportunism that cares neither for morality 
nor the good of humanity.” 

Jaffray looked at him for a moment, and 
then burst out laughing. 

**You ought to be in'Parliament yourself,” 
he said, as he rose from the table. ‘“ You 
have always got some little saying pat for 
every occasion.” 

No Englishman likes to think that he has 
made a needless exhibition of his feelings or 
opinions, and Mark could have bitten out his 
tongue for his folly, but the hotel-keeper’s 
sudden appearance relieved his embarrass- 
ment. 

“There’s going to be a row in there,” said 
MacMorris, with a jerk of his thumb in the 
direction of the saloon. 

“What’s the row about?” asked Jaffray, 
with interest. 

“Why, that blundering idiot of a conjurer 
has managed to put the boys’ backs up. I 
warned him when he came that they wouldn't 
stand any fooling, but he’s one of those 
fellows who can’t see an inch beyond their 
own cleverness.” 

‘**How has he upset them?” asked Jaffray, 
as they followed MacMorris out of the dining- 
root. 

* Well, first of all he borrowed a man’s 
watch, and he has not given it back yet, 
and as he has been showing off no end with 
a pestle and mortar, of course, the owner 
thinks that he has been done out of it for 
good and all. That was the start of it, but 
since then he has been doing all sorts of 
queer tricks with the cards, and an idea has 
got about among them that there is black 
art in it.” 

*Oh! well, I can soon put it right,” said 
Jaffray, complacently ; but at this moment a 
sudden shout made itself heard, followed by 
a scuffle and a general stampede, and Mac- 
Morris rushed for the door of the saloon. 

“They’re on him, as sure as a gun!” he 
cried, and with Jaffray and Mark in his wake 
he hurried to the scene of action. 

For the first moment Mark could = see 
nothing but a struggling mass, dimly dis- 
cernible through a cloud of dust and smoke. 
Appeals and warnings were alike useless, for 
the din was deafening, and the three men 
stood looking on helplessly. 

But suddenly a wild yell resounded abov: 
the confusion, and darting back to the plat- 
form at the end of the room from which he 
had been dragged, a wild-eyed, gaunt-faced 
man, took up his stand with his back against 
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the wail. His escape had been so sudden and 
so unexpected that his tormentors paused for 
a moment in sheer amazement, and, taking 
advantage of the opportunity, Mark sprang 
upon the platform, and, opening a door which 
led off it to a private room of MacMorris’, 
he thrust the conjurer through it, shut and 
locked it, and planted himself in front. 

The feat had only taken an instant to ac- 
complish, and, before the infuriated audience 
had time to rush upon Mark, Jaffray stepped 
up on to.the platform and looked about him 
with his quiet smile. He was well known by 
reputation in Mount Morris, and at sight of 
his keen eye and confident bearing a change 
of mood came over the assembly. 

‘Which is the man who has lost his 
watch?” he asked, in a voice that was easily 
heard above the sound of shuffling feet and 
angry murmurs. 

*Tt’s my watch as he’s been and took and 
smashed up in that fool’s trick of his!” said 
a man who stood in the front row, a great 
sulky giant with a fist that would have felled 
an OX. 

Jaffray drew his own watch from his waist- 
coat pocket, and, detaching it from the chain, 
handed it over to him. 

‘‘How will that do for you?” he asked 
pleasantly. 

**Three cheers for Jaffray!” was the reply, 
and instantly the mens mad _ excitement 
found a new vent as they shouted themselves 
hoarse for the hero of the moment. 

‘Well, I’m glad to meet you all again,” 
said Jaffray, as the cheers died away at 
length; “it’s a piece of good luck for me, 
finding you all here, so we’ll say no more 
about that poor fellow. Conjuring is only 
child’s play, after all, and, if yow’ll sit down 
again, Ill ask my friend MacMorris to bring 
in something that will wash away all un- 
pleasantness and help you to listen to a few 
words that [I should like to say to you.” 

Such a proposal as this would have gained 
a hearing for the dullest of speakers, and in a 
few minutes more perfect order reigned in 
the saloon, relighted pipes were puffing 
merrily, glasses stood at every elbow, and 
the only sound to be heard was Jaffray’s 
voice, as he told them of the impending 
contest and appealed for their votes. 

‘**He deserves to suceeed,” said Mark to 
himself as he watched the scene; ‘*he ought 
to succeed !” 

His admiration for Jaffray’s ability was so 
great that he felt no surprise when on their 
retirement to their rooms they were waylaid 
by the conjurer, who poured out a flood of 
heartfelt gratitude. 

“Don’t say any more about it, my good 
fellow!” said Jaffray condescendingly ; “I am 


ready to do a good turn for any man, I hope.” 
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* But this was something more than a good 
turn,” said the conjurer. ‘You have given 
me back life itself, and [ shall wait for the 
opportunity of proving my thankfulness.” 

It was not till after the man was gone, 
and Mark was alone in his room that it 
struck him that it was he, and not Jaffray, 
who had saved the poor creature from his 
impending fate; but, though it was an 
indisputable fact that by the time Jaffray 
reached the platform the conjurer had been 
safely on the other side of the locked door, 
his words and manner were so convincing 
that Mark himself could scarcely believe that 
he had not been the moving spirit of the scene. 

“At any rate, he is quite welcome to the 
poor fellow’s gratitude,” he thought; “my 
feat was only the impulse of a moment, but 
his manipulation of that roomful of roughs 
afterwards was a proof of genius. I only 
wish I had a tongue like his!” 

Whether the gratuitous refreshment might 
not have had something to do with the 
attention of the audience was a question 
that did not occur to him, and in this state 
of glowing admiration of his leader’s powers 
he fell asleep. 


CHAPTER VIE. 
THE ELECTION. 


TUMULTUOUS throng” escorted the 
visitors to the station when _ their 
T ‘stay at Mount Morris came to an 
end, and Jaffray stepped into the 
freight train and waved his white hat to 
the crowd before he took his seat on a block 
of cement, with as much pride of bearing 
as though he were an emperor entering a 
chariot of state. 

‘They are not such bad fellows, after all!” 
he said, as the little station disappeared from 
view and they started on their adventurous 
descent. ‘“‘It was a stroke of luck getting 
hold of them like that. And now for Head- 
ville and Grant’s little games; it is quite 
time that we were back again—I hope we 
shall not miss the train at the junction.” 

He drew out a watch as he spoke, and 
Mark looked at it with some surprise. 

‘I did not know that you had got your 
watch back again,” he said. 

“TL have not got it back,” said Jaffray with 
a quiet chuckle. ‘*I don’t throw my chances 
away like that. This is my friend the 
minev’s; that man Swift had it all the time, 
of course, but I told him to give it to me 
on the quiet; I wasn’t going to disturb the 
impression of my generosity.” 

“So you left the unfortunate conjuvret 
under a cloud!” said Mark drily. 
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“Exactly so! It won't do him any harm, 
and it may do me some good. Poor fellow, 
he had perfect disease of gratitude on 
him! MacMorris told me that he cleared out 
of the place early this morning, and I 


shouldn’t be much surprised if he 


at Headville. He 


turns up 


seems to be a clever chap, 


and perhaps I may be able to make some 
use of him. But that doesn’t matter now: 
I’ve got something in mv mind to talk to 
you about, and this is a good time to dis- 
cuss it 

Mark would much have preferred to fix 


his thoughts on the wonderful scenes through 


which they were passing, but as in duty 
bound he turned his attention to his em- 
ployer, and the first words that he heard 
were sufficiently startling to efface the im- 
pressions of mountain, forest, and gorge. 

‘I don’t know whether you have ever 
thought about marrying, Waynflete,” he 
said, with a look that showed that he in- 
tended to have an answer. 

“All men have their thoughts and their 


fancies, I suppose,” said Mark after a 
moment’s pause. 

“Yes, but I mean something more 
that. I'll put it in a different way. 
would you think of Glyn for a wife?” 

“You are not in earnest!” said Mark, too 
much taken aback to make any direct reply 
to the astounding question. 

‘I am in earnest,” said Jaffray quietly, but 
with the gleam in his eye that 
Mark had begun to understand. ‘ Don't 
pretend that think I am humbugging! 
I have no for Glyn, as I’ve told you 
before, and you know the reason why; but 
enough to turn any man’s head, 
wits enough in all conscience! 
her, you shall 


than 


What 


peculiar 


you 
love 
she’s pretty 
and she has 
Besides which, if 
not want for money.” 

“But she is only a 
staring confusedly at 


you marry 


child !” Mark, 
his proposed father-in- 


said 


law. 

‘“‘Nearly fifteen, and she is years older 
than her age. Another twelve months, and 
you will see that she will have changed from 


child to 
tion, it is easily disposed at” 


woman. If that is your only objec- 


“You have sprung this on me_= so 
suddenly,” said Mark, shifting uneasily on 
his hard seat, and trying unsuccessfully to 
escape from the eyes that held him. He 


stopped in perplexity, and then began again. 
“Your daughter might match with anyone 
in the country. You make her an 
heiress, if you choose, and your position is a 


can 


fine one, whatever your fate may be in the 
coming election. 
“Do you think I do not know that?” said 


Jafiray, with a touch of scorn. ** Look here, 


my boy; I’ve always spoken openly to you, 
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and I'll 
all that I 
Yankee training never knocked the old love 


“iuse of 


My 


now. It is just be 


want you to marry the girl! 


do so 


and the old pride out of I’m going to 
found a family, and I’m going to do it off 
my own bat. If Glyn marries a swell, she'll 
be swallowed up in his family 

and L shall go to the wall; but if you marry 
her, you'll be swallowed up in my family! 
You take her name, and devote your- 
self to my interests without having to think 
I’ve taken a fancy 


me ; 


don’t you see ? 


can 


of a career of your own. 


to you, and that’s why I offer the chance 
to you instead of to any of the hundred 
other young fellows IL could lay my hand 
on.” 


Opposition was making him angry, as usual, 
and Mark, equally as usual, began to feel his 
obstinacy rising in return. 

‘You forget that | may have plans of my 
own,” he said coldly. 

*Not at all,” said Jaffray, ‘“* but some plans 
are made only to be unmade, and that will 
be the case with yours if they run counter 
to mine.” 

There about this that in- 
censed Mark, and a hot answer sprang to his 
lips, but Jaffray saw what was coming, and 
hastened to check it. Perhaps, in his zeal, he 
had gone too far, and the scheme was 
dear to wrecked for want of a 
little patience. 

“Don't think that | mean to hurry you 
about it.” he said quickly; ‘1 would rather 
that the subject was dropped for the present. 
You can turn it over in your mind, and by- 
and-by you will thank me for havimg sug- 
gested it to you. Now we will talk of some- 
thing else!” and without giving Mark time 
to reply he plunged into the never-failing 
topic of the election. 

Mark, for his part, could not dismiss the 
matter so easily, and all through the remain 
der of the journey, while he appeared to 
listen intelligently to Jaffray’s denunciations 
of Grant's iniquities, he was secretly occupied 
with his thoughts. Sore, uneasy, flat- 
tered, indignant, he was all by turns, and 
nothing long, for, as each new sensation took 
him, it melted into another 
equally intangible and equally evanescent. 

Over and over again he had told himself 
that he and Love had parted for ever; some 
thirst for literary fame still remained unslaked 


Was an insolence 


too 


him to be 


own 


possessic m of 


in his heart, but the thought of the strange, 
swect hopes and fears that he had once 
endured only made him shudder. Yet who 


could be indifferent to Glyn, that sweet child 
with the haunting smile that he alone seemed 
to have the power of evoking? It had been 
hard enough for him to keep his sympathy in 
check before: but how would it be now, when 
Jaffray’s and were always 


desires schemes 
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present to his mind, an invisible force urging 
him on against his better judgment? Would 
it not be the path of wisdom to _ break 
away while there was time, to leave her 


Mark had believed that his affections were 
dead for ever, and yet, when he thought of 
breaking away from Jaffray and deserting 
Glyn, he knew that the breath of life was 














She flew across the grass to meet him.—). 135. 


childish heart untroubled by any vague sur- 
mises, and to plunge back again into the prim- 
itive ways of life that had for the last few 
months crushed out his finer instinets ? 

A pang shot through him as he thought 
of it, and he recognised with some astonish 
ment that all his capacities for suffering were 
not yet exhausted; the human spirit never 
knows how much it can bear, and pains 
that seem unendurable in the anticipation, 
sweep over it and leave it still alive to 
coming agony. 


in them still. It was a relief to him to feel 
that he was at any rate bound to stay 
where he was until after the election; to 
throw his employer over in the middle of 
the fight would be outrageously bad _ treat- 
ment, and he experienced the consolation 
felt by all tempest-tossed souls when they 
come to a fixed duty about which there can 
be neither doubt nor discussion. 

But when he found himself at Glyn’s side 
next day, with no one but Shakespeare to 
make a third, his mood was .less assured, 
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and in the attempt to hold on to his tutorial 
character he administered a grave rebuke at 
finding the paper of questions on Corio- 
lanus, which he had left to be answered 
during his absence, still untouched. 

Glyn unmoved, her curly head 
resting on her hand, and her dancing eyes 
sobered into a look of profound reflection. 

“7 didn’t answer them,” she said impatiently 
when he had finished; *“*I couldn’t.” 

“But they were very simple,” said Mark, 


listened 


reproachfully. 

“Oh, yes! I know that; they were so 
simple that I couldn’t bother about them. 
I was too busy thinking about Coriolanus.” 
“What were you thinking about him?” 
asked Mark, content to allow their informal 
studies to take their own course. 
“Well, I told you once that father was 
like Napoleon, but I think he is just as much 
like Coriolanus; he expects that people will 
be so grateful to him 
things for them, and that they ought to obey 
him like dogs. Were you thinking about the 
election when you gave me those questions ?” 
“Certainly not,” said Mark; “it was only 
a coincidence. You ought not to worry your 
head so much over the election.” 

*“Ah! but I must!” said Glyn, her voice 
thrilling painfully. ‘So would you, if the 
person you loved best in the world’ was 
going to be voted for. It is only because I 
love father so much that I see all these 
things in him. If I cared about him less, I 
daresay I should think him perfect. But 
oh! if you could only show me how to make 
father love me as he does you! He told me 
this morning that you were the finest fellow 
he knew, and that if he had had a son he 
would have wished him to be just like you. 
It nearly made my heart burst because I knew 
that he meant that he didn’t love me because 
I was only a girl.” 

“Indeed, he meant nothing of wie kind!” 
said Mark quickly; but he could not pursue 
his sentence, for, though he knew only too 
well what meaning had been, 
desired than that 
revealed to Glyn. 
Happily for him, however, Glyn had some- 
thing else in her mind, and she was far too 
intent upon it to notice his confusion. 


because he has done 


Jaffray’s 
nothing was less to be 
that meaning should be 


‘I want you to promise me something,” she 
said: ‘‘as soon as you know who is elected, will 
you ride up here as fast as you can and tell 
me? I can’t meet father unless I know; I 
have a dreadful feeling inside me that he is 
going to be beaten, and I know that he will 
look at me when he comes in just as if it was 
all my fault. Will you promise ?” 


“Of course I[ will,” said Mark, who was 


not without such a premonition himself, but 
did not care to 


admit it. ‘**Now I must 
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be off, for I have lots of work to do for your 
father, and you had better go and have a 
good gallop and blow the cobwebs away.” 

Mark had little time to think of Glyn in 
the tumultuous days that followed; stormy 
meetings, excited encounters with Mr. Grant’s 
supporters, a war of invectives, of recrimina- 
tions and fierce personal onslaughts, gave him 
no leisure of mind or body. With each new 
burst of opposition, Jaffray’s nervous irrita- 
bility took on a fresh intensity, and Mark 
doubted sometimes whether his sanity would 
survive the strain. It was well that he had 
some medical knowledge to aid him, for the 
charge of overwrought candidate 
was no light matter, and if the tension had 
continued much longer it would have become 
insupportable. 

But the day of the election arrived at last ; 
Headville was filled with an excited mob of 
men, who raved and yelled about the streets 
and surrounded the polling armed 
with sticks and missiles. For the origin of the 
excitement they cared little, and for its result 
they cared less; a “‘row” was the only object 
of their Mark drove 
through the town, with Jaffray white and 
fierce-eyed at his side, he began to feel the 
fever of fight through his own 
veins. He knew that his companion was not 
at his ease in the turmoil: he could see 
traces of the same physical fear that had 
betrayed itself at Yunker’s Bar; but he him- 
self rather wished for an attack, that he 
might have an excuse for leaping from the 
buggy and rushing into the thick of the 
fray. No such chance came to him, however ; 
there was much disturbance, much uproar, 
but no actual violence, and hour by hour 
the day wore itself out till the poll was 
closed, and the raving, reeling multitude re- 
mained in possession of the streets. 

There was little sleep for Mark that night, 
and each time that he turned upon his bed 
he heard restless steps pacing Jaffray’s room ; 
but morning dawned at length, some pretence 
of breakfast was eaten, and the two men 
rode forth to hear their fate. Mark had not 
forgotten his promise to Glyn, although no 
further allusion had been made to it, and he 
counted on being able to escape from the 
throng without being missed. If Jaffray 
should have failed, an indignation meeting 
was to be held at Miller's wine store, and the 
tumult was certain to be great 


such an 


booths 


enthusiasm; and as 


coursing 


enough to 
cover his absence, 

The suspense did not last long; the votes 
had been counted during the night, and 
before the waiting crowd had time to grow 
more than 
were thrown 
made, and Alexander Grant 
Jaffray by twenty-seven votes. 


ordinarily impatient the doors 
open, the announcement was 


headed March 
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The roar that went up from the mob might 
have meant either delight or disgust, and 
Mark paid no heed to it; his attention was 
wholly concentrated upon Jaffray, and his 
one thought was how this crushing blow 
would be borne. Grant's speech was exactly 
what he had expected—a righteous uplifting 
of soul at the overthrow of his adversary—- 
but Jaffray appeared unmoved by it, and 
when he stepped to the front Mark observed 
his collected air with surprise. 

**Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘you have made a 
great mistake, but I am going to save you 
from the consequences of it.” 

He stepped back again before most people 
had realised that he had begun to speak, and 
a rustle of astonishment went over the 
audience, drowned the next moment by the 
questions, comments, condolences and con- 
gratulations that poured out on all sides. 

Miller had seized upon Jaffray already, and, 
surrounded by an eager group, they were on 
their way to the store. This was Mark’s op- 
portunity, and, hastening round to the place 
where he had left his horse, he leapt into the 
saddle and galloped back to the house. He 
knew very well that Glyn would be waiting 
for him, and as he turned in at the gate she 
ran down the verandah steps and flew across 
the grass to meet him. 

Mark reined up his horse sharply and 
opened his lips to speak; but his face had 
told the tale without the need of words. The 
colour faded from her face and, turning away, 
she struggled with her sobs. 

**Don’t break your heart over it so!” he 
cried, as he sprang to the ground. ‘“ He will 
forget it in time, you will see.” 

He could not tell whether she heard him 
or not, her whole frame was racked with 
agony, and he watched her in helpless alarm. 

“You will hurt yourself if you cry like 
that,” he said gently, as he went to her and 
tried to draw her hands away from her face. 

She yielded to his touch, and looked up at 
him pitifully with the tears still clinging to 
her eyelashes. 

“Things will turn out better than you 
think!” he said in a cheerful tone. ‘ But let 
me see you smile before I go. I don’t like 
to leave you like this.” 

He was still holding her hands in his, and 
there was a look upon her face that went to 
his heart. 

**No one cares for me but you,” she said, 
her innocent eyes shining through her tears. 

“That ’s right—cheer up!” he said, as he 
put his foot in the stirrup. ‘*I must go back 
now; but we shall be home before long, | 
daresay.” 

He had almost forgotten the election for 
the moment, but when he had threaded his 
way through the crowd and dismounted at 


the door of the store he was brought back 
quickly enough to a sense of his present 
responsibilities. 

* Hullo, Waynflete, where have you been 
off to?” said a young fellow who was loung- 
ing against the door-post. ‘* You’ve lost the 
finest part of the play, but- squeeze in, and 
you'll hear something yet that’ll make your 
hair grow.” 

Mark did his best to obey, but the 
saloon was too crowded to allow of his 
doing more than forcing his way over the 
threshold; he had expected to hear a tumult 
of excited denunciations, but all was silent 
except for Jaffray’s voice, which was upraised, 
not in the fury that Mark had dreaded, but 
in the inspired tone that came only in his 
golden moments. It startled Mark far more 
than any rage would have done, and he bent 
his whole attention on the speaker. 

“Grant tells you that Providence has 
watched over this election, gentlemen, and I 
tell you the same! There are some defeats 
that are only the forerunners of victories, and 
this is going to be one of them. I meant 
to have been the representative of this dis- 
trict, and I'll bet my bottom dollar I should 
have made a better one than that mealy- 
mouthed hypocrite! But let that pass; 
you've got him, and I wish you joy of him, 
but as I’ve told you before 1 know how to 
spoil his game, and I'll undertake to set 
straight for you every blunder that he 
makes. Why was it that Henderson fell 
off his horse yesterday and got killed? Why 
was it that the news was sent to me just 
in the very nick of time? You know as 
well as I do, and Grant will know it too 
when I sit in the Upper House, and _ put 
M.L.C. after my name!” 

Mark listened breathlessly. So this was 
the counter scheme that had kept his leader 
calm in the hour of his failure; not even to 
him had the secret been entrusted, and as 
he watched the kindling eye of the orator 
and saw how he had managed to turn the 
tide in his own favour, his admiration of 
him reached a higher pitch than it had ever 
done before. 

“You have not elected me,” 
Jaffray, as he came to his peroration, “ but 
I bear you no malice; nay, rather, I thank 
you from the bottom of my heart. You 
have cleared the way for a wider triumph, 
and you will live to bless the day in which 
I attain it. Let Grant have his peddling 
policy—I do not grudge it to him—but I 
was made for other things, and I will show 
you how the prosperity of a town can lead 
to the prosperity of a colony, and how the 
prosperity of a colony leads to the prosperity 
of an Empire!” 

[END OF CHAPTER SIX.] 
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By Coulson Kernahan, Author 


CHAPTER lI. 


‘God gives His child upon his slate a sum 
To find eternity in hours and years; 
With both sides covered, back the child doth come, 
His dim eyes swollen with shed and unshed tears ; 
God smiles, wipes clean the upper side and nether, 
And says ‘Now, dear, we'll do the sum together.’” 
GEORGE Mac DONALD. 


ENERATION _ by 
generation 
God puts His 
pupil Hu- 





manity to 
school the 
reader will 


observe that 
I make bold 
to filch a 
shaft from 
Df. Mae 
Donald’s 
own richly 
stocked 
quiver of 
metaphors —and bids the learner work 
out for himself so many sums upon the 
slate of life. Upon that slate many 
figures are set down which are after- 
wards wiped away. They played an in- 
dispensable part in the working out of 
the sum, and in the education of the 
learner, though that part may be for- 
gotten when a correct answer is obtained, 
and God cleans the slate for a new gener- 
ation to begin the sum afresh. 

It is so with most of those who serve 
the public with the pen. They are but 
figures upon a slate. Many can claim 
to have counted for no more than a 
cipher: the majority are the forgotten 
units by which the sum was worked: a 
few, a very few, find their names in the 
line which gives the answer. whence 
they are transferred permanently to the 
top of the slate, 

But there is a fashion in figures as in 
everything else. The value of the dif- 
ferent numerals is unvarying, but each 
generation likes to turn the tail of its 
“sevens,” or to cross its “fours” in its 
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own way. Ane God, the wise School- 
master Who knows that the answer to 
the sum will be just the same, whatever 
the shape of the figures, smiles at the 
silly fashions of to-day and to-morrow. 
But so long as He can coax His unwill- 
ing pupils to keep to the task, He does 
not greatly concern Himself about trifles. 
To-day we curve the tails of our “ twos”; 
to-morrow we change them to straight 
lines. Twenty years ago the ring of this 
or that voice moved us strangely. It 
seemed to Open up new worlds to us, so 
fresh, so clear, was its note. To-day we 
turn aside impatiently at sound of it. 
Was ever anything so trite, so hackneyed, 
as its message? Yet that voice has not 
spoken to idle purpose. It has helped us 
to learn the lesson; it was one of the 
figures by means of which the sum was 
worked. Robertson, of Brighton, in com- 
menting upon the power of the spoken 
or written word, said once that no 
worthy book we have read, no impres- 
sive sermon to which we have listened, 
has altogether failed of its object. Its 
influence upon us is none the less abid- 
ing, because unconscious. It may be 
that the face of the preacher has passed 
from our memory, that we have for- 
gotten even the very name of the writer 
of the book. ‘“ But,” adds Robertson 
sternly, “‘the Day of Judgment will not 
forget it.” 

George Mac Donald—it were idle to pre- 
tend otherwise—is not a great literary 
classic. A great religious influence, or, 
better still, a great spiritual influence, he 
has been, and still is. In the sum which, 
a generation ago, God set His pupils to 
work, the author of ** Robert Falconer” 
was a high factor. His influence upon 
the young, and upon thoughtful men and 
women generally, has been enormous. I 
make bold to question whether any writer 
of his day has set a higher spiritual ideal 
or has maintained that ideal more faith- 
fully. Others may be content to make 
preaching and teaching their business, 
but of him one feels as one reads that 
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here at least is a man who is constrained 
to speak of righteousness because right- 
eousness is the life of him. 

Of George Mac Donald we may say, in 
a seriptural phrase of quaint simplicity, 
that he is “‘a man who walks with God.” 
He is the St. John ot modern literature. 
His loyalty to his Lord is just such a 
love as we know the disciple whom Jesus 
loved bore to his Master. Something 
there is in it of a woman's protecting 
tenderness as well as of a man’s stern 
strength. Had he been of the company 
of those who watched with Jesus in the 
garden, one can readily believe that, at 
the approach of his Master’s enemy, there 
would have kindled in his eyes such fire 
of menace as kindles in the eyes of even 
a gentle woman when danger to her 
child draws nigh. With one exception, I 
know no other living poet whose work 
breathes so passionately personal a love 
for the Redeemer as George Mac Donald's. 
That exception is the Rev. 8S. J. Stone, 
whose soul-stirring hymn, ** The Church's 
One Foundation,” set as it is to battle- 
march music, has become the very Mar- 
seillaise of the Church militant and 
victorious. 


CHAPTER II. 


HAVE a fancy that for every baby- 
soul which is born into the garden 
of this world, there upsprings, in 
the heavenly garden above, a white 

flower which is watched over by the 
angels of God. It is the emblem of 
purity, the white flower of childhood, 
and so long as the soul on earth remains 
unsullied, so long as that soul retains the 
child-heart of purity, so long and no 
longer shall the heavenly flower bloom 
white and fair in the garden of God. 
The roses of seventy-six summers have 
flowered and faded since there came to 
earth—* out of the everywhere into here” 
a little child who has made childhood 
more sacred and more wonderful for 
each of us, but whose childhood was not 
more beautiful than is the honoured and 
hallowed old age of the man who was 
once that child. The white flower of 
George Mae Donald’s childhood blooms as 
bravely and as purely to-day as when he 
first came into the wor!d, bearing in his 
hand—did the wee soul snateh at it as 
he floated by ?—the fairy gift of a scrap 





of God's blue heaven. And because he 
is of the pure in heart who see the 
Father, to him has been vouchsafed the 
celestial vision. To that which he has 
witnessed he has borne faithful testimony, 
and the world is a better place to-day 

it will be a better place a hundred 
years hence—because of his presence in 
it. To him we may not unreverently 
apply the lines which in his Organ Songs 
he addresses to a Greater than he: 


“I know what beauty is, for Thou 
Hast set the world within my heart; 
Of me Thou madest it a part; 
I never loved it more than now. 
“I know the Sabbath afternoons ; 
The light asleep upon the graves; 
Against the sky the poplar waves; 
The river murmurs organ tunes. 


“IT know the spring with bud and bell; 
The hush of summer woods at night ; 
Autump, when leaves let in more light ; 

Fantastic winter's lovely spell. 

* I know the rapture music gives, 

Its mystery of ordered tones; 
Dream-muttled soul, it loves and moans, 
And half-alive, comes in and lives. 


“And verse I know, whose concord high 
Of thought and music lifts the soul 
Where many a glimmering starry shoal 

Glides through the Godhead’s living sky. 


“Yea, Beauty’s regnant All I know- 
The imperial head, the thoughtful eyes, 
The God-imprisoned harmonies 
That out in gracious motions go.” 


* * * * * 
Admitting gladly and _= gratefully all 
that George Mac Donald has been and is 
to his readers, the fact remains, however, 
that he is not, as I have already said, a 
great literary classic. Some perfect and 
beautiful lyrics, an occasional quaint 
conceit after the manner of George Her- 
bert and the Elizabethans, and it may 
be an odd snatch or two of Blake-like 
song, are sure of immortality. The rest 
—with the exception, perhaps, of some 
three or four fugitive lines that are less 
poems than the half-chanted meditations 
of a mind that thinks metrically—is like 
to pass. His prose is even less sure of 
preservation. He is at his best in work 
which is purely imaginative and in his 
exquisite flights of fancy, but fifty years 
hence I doubt if anyone will read his 
novels. If they are read at all, it will 
be as studies in a singularly interesting 
temperament, or as vignettes of Scottish 
life—vignettes which [I venture to think 
do not suffer by comparison with those 
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GEORGE MACDONALD IN 1869. 
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of his successors in what has been porary novelists of like initials, who 
dubbed “The Kailyard School.” When have little else in common—Dr. George 
[ say that the work of Mr. Barrie, “Ian Mac Donald and Mr. George Meredith 
Maclaren,” and Mr. Crockett is more should introduce so frequently into thei: 
artistic than that of Dr. Mac Donald, books characters who are the mouthpieces 
fam not thinking so much of technique of the authors. Mr. Meredith’s mind is 
as of the fact that it is more creative, so unceasingly minting the fine gold of 
that it has more of objectivity, whereas epigram, that he finds it necessary to 
his is nearly always subjective. In the look about him for someone who can help 
words of Goethe. he “cannot jump off to put the coin into circulation. Hence 
iis own shadow.” we not unfrequently discover in his 
lt is rather curious that two contem- novels a cleverly disguised character who 
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has apparently been introduced for that 
sole purpose, but whose voice is the voice 
of Mr. Meredith himself. Dr. Mac Donald 
is the possessor, not of a mint, but of a 
gold mine of béautiful thoughts about 
the Fatherhood of God, the child-likeness 
of the Christian, poetry, music, German 
mysticism, and Elizabethan literature. 
Someone must be found to stand sponsor 
for these thoughts, so the same lay-figure 
is introduced again and again. To-day it 
is a Seotch stonemason, to-morrow a 
college-bred man from Glasgow. Then 
Dr. Mae Donald claps a grey wig upon the 
figure’s head, twists a shaw] about its 
shoulders, and introduces us toa fish wife 
from the Orkneys. When next it comes 
upon the scene, it is a shepherd boy of 
scholarly taste, or a budding Burns: and 
then it makes its bow to us as a shy 
young governess to a tomboy of a girl. 
Remembering how genuine is Dr. Mac 
Donald's gift of humour, one wonders 
that he should use the same device so 
frequently, for the moment the character 
that he has so introduced opens its 
mouth, its voice is so unmistakably the 
voice of Dr. Mac Donald that no one 
can have an instant’s doubt about its 
identity. 

[ should be sorry for the reader to think 
that I am speaking flippantlhy. The 
thoughts which Dr. Mac Donald expresses 
in this way by the mouth of his lay 
figures are so beautiful and so true that 
I, for one, count them among the most 
precious gifts that my books have brought 
to me, and am more grateful to Dr. Mac 
Donald than if he had sent me a purse 
of gold. All the same, | venture to 
think that he would have done better to 
have printed them separately in a book. 
And, for the matter of that. I think, 
too, that Mr. Meredith would have been 
wise to have done the same with his 
epigrams. 


CHAPTER III. 


N an unsigned notice of Dr. Mae 
Donald’s work which I read re- 
cently, the writer referred to “the 
nebulousness of the Doctor's mental 

atmosphere.” Might not the same _ ex- 
pression be applied to the greatest of all 
the books of the New Testament—the 
Gospel of St. John? A mystic, as St. 
John was, Dr. Mac Donald undoubtedly 
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is, and to a certain order of mind, mysti- 
cism and nebulousness seem interchange. 
able terms. 

“But I’m talking what the people 
who do not understand such things 
lump all together as mysticism,” says Dr, 
Mace Donald,-in **The Seaboard Parish.” 
“which is their name for a_ kind of 
spiritual ashpit whither they consign 
dust and stones. never asking whether 
they may not be gold dust and rubies al] 
in a heap.” 

In ** Unspoken Sermons,” there is a 
longer passage upon the same subject. 

‘Il use the word mysticism,” he says, 
“as representing a certain mode of em- 
bodying truth, common in various de- 
grees to almost all, if not all, the writers 
of the New Testament. The attempt to 
define it thoroughly would require an 
essay. I will hazard but one suggestion 
towards it. A mystical mind is one 
Which, having perceived that the highest 
expression of which the truth admits lies 
in the symbolism of nature, and _ the 
human customs which result from human 
necessities, prosecutes thought about 
truth so embodied by dealing with the 
symbols themselves after logical forms, 
This is the highest mode of conveying 
the deepest truth, and the Lord Himself 
often employed it, as, for instance, in 
the whole passage ending with the words 
‘If, therefore. the light that is in thee 
be darkness, how great is that dark- 
hess 17” 

This passage sufficiently explains Dr. 
Mae Donald's position in regard to mysti- 
cism. Yet, in justice to the writer of 
the article to which I have referred, one 
must admit that the word ‘“* nebulous” 
is not altogether misapplied. Nebulous 
upon vital points of religious belief Dr. 
Mac Donald certainly is not. His faith in 
the loving Fatherhood of God is almost 
childlike in its unquestioning directness. 
Kven more unquestioning—if that be pos- 
sible--is his absolute acceptance of Christ 
as Human and Divine, the Saviour of th 
world, and the Very Son of God. One 
who so believes is surely of the company 
of the faithful. even though his views 
upon theological matters generally may 
not accord exactly with the definition 
laid down by any particular Church. In 
his sympathies he is catholic— need I 
say that I do not use the word in 4 
theological sense ?—-to a remarkable de 
gree. <A pilgrim of the Cross, he has, 
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spirit. travelled farther east than Pales- 


tine; a student of religion, he pays re- 
yerent homage to a faith which was old 
when Christianity was new. By few 
living writers has what I may call the 


Philosophy of the Cross of Christ been 
so profoundly expounded as by Dr. Mae 
Donald, but he is not blind to the 


grandeur and the sublimity of the ancient 


faith that has its origin in that birth 
place of religion and home of wonders 
India He has dreamed with Buddha 


of a state in which Nirvana is to be 
found, not by the development of the ego 
along the line of personal identity, but 
back of the human _ soul 
Divine Soul and 
Source of its until at last the 
finite and the Intinite are at one. 

His sympathies in regard to the dif- 
ferent the Christian Church 
are equally Though no one could 
be farther Rome than Dr. Mae 
Donald, he does not hesitate to admit 
that there is in certain Roman tenets, 
Protestantism sees only error, a 

truth which it were well not 


to overlook. 


by the going 
in search of the 
being. 


branches of 
broad. 
from 


wherein 
kernel of 


The avowed enemy of sacerdotalism 
he is. certain subjects (prayers 
for the dead, for instance) curiously in 
sympathy with the High Church party : 
and member of the Church of England 
as he is generally understood to be, his 
preaching and his teaching strike me, at 
least. as more in aceordance with the 
spirit of Nonconformity than with that 
of the Established Church. He has, I 
believe, described himself as a“ layman.” 
Without expressing an opinion one way 
or the other upon the doctrine of apos- 
tolical succession, I can only say that of 
all men I have ever listened to — with 
the exception, perhaps, of the late re- 
vered Liddon—-none has seemed 
to me so ‘“‘ordained of God,” so directly 
inspired by the Holy Spirit as George 
Mac Donald. To my life’s end I shall 
think of him as a High Priest and 
Prophet of the Most High. 

*Nebulous” in his manner of express- 
ing himself he, however, occasionally is, 
and from a passage in * Wilfred Cumber- 
mede” one suspects that Dr. Mac Donald 
is not unaware of this: 

“Words always give either too much 
or too little shape: when you want to 
be definite, you find your words clumsy 
and blunt; when you want them for a 
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vague, shadowy image, you find then 
give a sharp and impertinent outline to 
your undefined but vivid thoughts 
Forms themselves are hard enough to 
manage, but words are unmanageable. ' 
It were an outrage to hold an author 
responsible for the words that he puts 
into the mouths of his characters, but 
I am open to correction if I do Dr. Mae 
Donald an injustice I ineline to the 
opinion that this passage some 
uneasiness on his own part in regard to 
the accuracy and the completeness with 
which his words express his thoughts. 
The fact that Dr. Mac Donald is an 
excellent and unerring critic of  litera- 
ture necessarily imply that 
he is capable of self-criticism, but it is 
likely that one whose writings convey 
such an impression of simplicity, man- 
liness, and modesty, would incline’ to 
suspect weakness rather than strength 
in his own work. Whatever be Dr. 
Mae Donald’s estimate of himself, the fact 
remains that he lives so constantly in 
the clouds, and in a world of his own 
creating, that he lets himself drift some- 
times beyond the ken of common folk. 
Allegory which is not easy of com 
prehension is bad art. 


voices 


does not 


The aim of 
allegory is to assist thought, not to con- 
fuse it. Bunyan’s * Pilgrim’s Progress” 
clears itself to the comprehension of a 
child, but one cannot say the same of 
the following lines from * Wilfred Cum- 
bermede ” : 


‘I dreamed that I woke from a dream, 
And the house was full of light; 

At the window: two angel Sorrows 
Held back the curtain of night. 


‘The door was wide and the house 
Was full of the morning wind ; 
At the door two armed warders 
Stood silent with faces blind, 


‘I ran to the open door, 
For the wind of the world was sweet, 
The warders with crossing weapons 
Turned back my issuing feet. 


‘I ran to the shining window, 

There the winged Sorrows stood; 
Silent they held the curtain, 

And the light fell through in a flood. 


‘I clomb to the highest window, 
Ah! there with shadowed brow, 

Stood one lonely radiant Sorrow, 
And that, my love, wast thou, 


“I bowed my head before her, 
And stood trembling in the light, 
She dropped the heavy curtain, 
And the house was full of night.’ 


Or take the opening passage of the 
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noble discourse, **The Eloi,” from ‘* Un- 


spoken Sermons” : 


**I do not know that I should dare to 
approach this of all utterances into 


GEORGE MAC DONALD AT THE PRESENT DAY. 


which human breath has ever been 
moulded, most awful in import, did 1 
not feel that, containing both germ and 
blossom of the final devotion, it contains 
therefore the deepest practical lesson the 
human heart has to learn. The Lord, 
the Revealer, hides nothing that can be 
revealed, and will not warn away the 
foot that treads in naked humility even 
upon the ground of that terrible conflict 
between Him and evil, when the smoke 
of the battle that was fought, not only 
with garments rolled in blood, but with 
burning and fuel of fire. rose up between 
Him and His Father, and for the one 
terrible moment, ere He broke the bonds 
of life, and walked weary and triumphant 
into His arms, hid God from the eyes of 
his Son.’ 








This is not well expressed. Reading it, 
we understand better why Dr. Mae 
Donald has not received adequate 
recognition at the hands of men of 
letters. Mr. Gosse and Mr. 
Saintsbury do not, so far as J 
remember, even mention him 
in their comprehensive surveys 
of modern literature. In the 
literary journals and in the 
reviews—where men who are 
his juniors in years, and _ his 
inferiors in intellect and in 
imagination, have been the sub- 
jects of “appreciations” and 
critical notices by the score- 
he is rarely mentioned. And 
this in spite of the fact that 
he has been one of the most 
widely read writers of the 
latter half of the nineteenth 
century. The reason for this 
undeserved neglect possibly is 
that in the matter of * style” 
he suffers by comparison with 
writers of far less repute. His 
thought is generally profound, 
and is often beautiful, but it 
does not crystallise — into 
speech. 

Let me make my meaning 
plainer by borrowing an illus- 
tration from chemistry. I have 
before me two tumblers of 
water, into each of which the 
same substance has been dis- 
solved. So long as this sub- 
stance is held in solution, the 
water remains cloudy. But 
into one of my tumblers I 
drop a grain or two of a certain 
chemical, and a change at once takes 
place. The water clears, and at the sides 
and bottom of the tumbler I see forming 
certain crystals. Into the other tumbler, 
no chemical has been dropped, and the 
substance being held in solution, the 


water remains clouded. It is so with 
much of George Mac Donald's prose. Jt 
lacks the precipitate of * style.” Instead 


of being crystalline, concise, and re- 
strained, it is often diffuse and cloudy. 
We have been told that in order to 
write clearly, one must first think clearly, 
and when a man’s written or spoken 
utterances are ill-defined and misty, 
when his sentences are involved and 
straggling, we not unnaturally suspect 
him of some incapacity for thinking 
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otherwise than confusedly. Upon his 
own subjects Dr. Mae Donald is, we know, 
a profound and an accurate thinker, and 
whatever of ‘“‘nebulousness” there is in 
his work must be attributed to some 
other cause than to incompleteness of 
thought. It is possible—I speak ignor- 
antly, and do but hazard a conjecture 
that ill-health and the constant calls 
which every professional man of letters 
has upon his time have spared him no 
leisure to sit, pen in hand, balancing, 
cutting. and recasting his sentences, 
until he has expressed his meaning in 
the best possible form, and in the fewest 
possible words. 

Or it may be that the real explanation 
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no means sure that this is not the true 
explanation, for the originality of his 
thought is not more remarkable than 
his admirable critical judgment and _ his 
exquisitely developed sense of beauty. 
He is too sincere an artist, too self- 
respecting a craftsman, to let travail of 
soul or labour of body prevent him from 
giving us anything but his best. Not 
Keats himself was more haunted of 
beauty than he, and in temperament, if 
not in achievement, he is akin to the 
great craftsmen of letters. 

But even were it a fact that the 
nebulousness of his written words be the 
result of haste and over-production, | 
do not think that the accuracy of his 
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of the matter lies in the fact that Dr. 
Mac Donald, like many another man of 
letters, is impatient, not to say incap- 
able, of revision, and has found by long 
experience that it is wise to let his work 
stand as it came to him, lest, by pulling 
it about, he mar it altogether. I am by 
840 


thinking has suffered thereby. That it 
would be so in most cases one admits. 
The work of the born novelist depends 
pre-eminently upon the success of his 
plot-construction ; and, if the constructive 
work be scamped, the novel is, as 
art, a foregone failure. But Dr. Mae 
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Donald is not a born novelist. Strictly 
speaking, he is not a novelist at all. 
That he has written such _ successful 
novels as, for instance, that noble book 
**Robert Falconer,” proves only his ver- 
satility as a man of letters. He can do 
anything with the point of a pen except 
keep to the point of a story. Take the 
plot out of this or that novel of the day, 
and what is left is scarce worth sweep- 
ing up. Do the same with one of Dr. 
Mac Donald’s, and by most of us the plot 
will not be greatly missed. He is pri- 
marily a poet, a seer, and a_ preacher, 
and if he have elected to be a fiction- 
maker for that House of Entertainment 
which is presided over by Mr. Mudie, 
be sure that he will somehow contrive 
to smuggle in a sermon between the 
leaves. 

Had he been merely a fiction-maker, 
it is probable that the necessity for pro- 
ducing so much work in so much time, 
which may be responsible for whatever 
there is of nebulousness in his style, 
would have resulted also in some in- 
completeness of thought. But like the 
man who, when wrecked upon a _ trea- 
sure island, built his hut of nuggets of 
gold, because gold was “the nighest 
thing he had by him,” so Dr. Mac Donald 
has given us pearls for all time, when 
we asked only for some plaything with 
which to while away an idle moment. 
He does so for the same reason and out 
of the fulness of his riches. Bargain to 
tie him down to a novel (and the im- 
pression one gathers of him from _his 
books is that he would be the poorest of 
poor hands at a bargain); ask for one of 
those working hours of which sickness 
and other causes have, alas! spared him 
too few, and it is easy to imagine that 
he would look askance at you. But tell 
him that you come in search of thoughts, 
and you shall have good measure heaped 
up and running over; you shall, in fact, 
be made free of an inexhaustible store. Of 
working hours— hours in which his writing 
may and can be done—the man of letters 
has too few. Of thinking hours he has, 
if possible, too many. It is not when he 
sits. pen in hand, and says “Go to, 
let us write a book.” that he thinks the 
thoughts with which he fills his pages. 
Those thoughts are of his every-day life. 
They came to him at all times and in the 
most incongruous places—under the stars 
at midnight and over his afternoon 
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coffee in the club smoking-room, at a 
funeral and at a ventriloquial entertain- 
ment, while he knelt in prayer or while 
he took a twopenny ride on a tramcar. 
The brain of a writer like Dr. Mac Donald 
is a photographic camera which is con- 
stantly and automatically at work, 
taking and storing up infinitely more 
thought-negatives than he can ever have 
time to develop. 


CHAPTER IV. 


NE does not wonder that the wise 
of this world smile when they are 
told—even on what we hold to 
be Divine authority—that the 

greatest in the Kingdom of Heaven is 
he who has most nearly put on _ the 
likeness of a little child. ‘It would 
scarcely be worth the pains of growing 
old,” said that infinitely wise man Goethe, 
“if all the wisdom of this world be 
foolishness with God.” If by ‘* wisdom” 
we mean merely the adding of know- 
ledge to knowledge, then he who has 
lived longest, and learned the most, is as- 
suredly the wisest of the wise. But wis- 
dom comes not merely by taking thought, 
and as a matter of experience. It is to 
a great extent an attitude of the mind; 
and Rossetti was right when he said 
that there are men and women whom no 
amount of brains could keep from being 
fools. Heinrich Heine went further than 
this, and asked whether genius, like the 
pearl in the oyster, was anything more 
than a splendid disease. That the in- 
tellectual power which fits a man for 
grappling with abstract principles, unfits 
him, not unfrequently, for dealing success- 
fully with the practical affairs of life, 
is true enough; and one sighs to think 
how often men of high intellectual at- 
tainment give the mean minds of this 
world an opportunity, as Stevenson says, 
of “sneering at their betters.” And that 
there is a splendid insanity which mani- 
fests itself sometimes in the direction 
of a sort of abnormal fenius is also 
true: but what Charles Lamb calls “ true 
genius,” the genius of such men as Shake- 
speare and Milton, comes only of splendid 
sanity. To suppose that when Christ 
spoke of a child as being the representa- 
tive of what is greatest in the Kingdom 
of Heaven, He meant us to understand 
that He accounted the fruits of knowledge, 
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experience, and intellectual power as 
of no value, would be to suppose what 
is in direct contradiction to the whole 
tenour of His life and teaching. None 
was more willing than He to sit at the 
feet of those who taught with real au- 
thority; none was more ready to yield 
whole-hearted reverence to the knowledge 
which comes with honoured old age. But 
He knew that knowledge is, after all, only 
comparative; that, comparing one man 
with another, the knowledge of either 
may be said to be great and of the other 
to be small, just as one grain of sand on 
the seashore may be said to outbulk the 
other. : 

He knew, too, that to compare the 
knowledge, which has been acquired by 
the wisest man that ever trod earth, with 
the knowledge which is an attribute of 
God, would be like setting the larger of 
our sand-grains against the great globe 
itself; and that in such a sense the wis- 
dom of this world ts, indeed, ‘* foolishness 
with God.” He knew, too, that there is 
a difference between worldly knowledge, 
as typified by a wise man, and heavenly 
wisdom, as typified by a child. Know- 
ledge must consider and weigh in the 
balance before delivering judgment, and 
even then it is possible that knowledge 
may not decide aright. Wisdom acts 
intuitively and unerringly, for it is 
a compass, the needle of which—mag- 
netised by the mind of God—points in- 
variably to the pole star of purity. 

The whole difference between worldly 
knowledge and heavenly wisdom may be 
summed up in that one word—purity ; 
and it is because purity is best typified 
on earth by the unsullied mind of a child 
that childhood stands for all time as re- 
presentative of what is greatest in the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Against the judg- 
ment of purity there is no appeal. In the 
presence of purity, impurity stands forth 
self - accused and self-condemned. It 
needed not for the Christ to speak to 
convince the uncleanly of their uncleanli- 
ness. The trump of Doom could not more 
loudly proclaim their shame than the 
silence of those terrible eyes. God needs 
no recording angel to strike the balance 
of man’s good or ill. As it was two 
thousand years ago, so shall it be two 
thousand or twenty thousand years 
hence. 

When man looks upon the face of 
Jesus, then is Judgment Day already 
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come. The calm _ scrutiny of those 
eyes none who is guilty of unrepented 
sin may encounter. God has one test, 
one ordeal, by which He tries the soul 
of man as by fire. The eyes of His Christ 
shall sift the tares from the wheat, shall 
separate the sheep from the goats by a 
glance. So long as life lasts, there is 
hope for the sinner who—sin he never 
so deeply, yet in his heart hates the 
evil, and struggles—struggle he never so 
feebly — towards the unattained good. 
But when a man has come to love evil 
for its own sake, and for its own sake to 
hate the good, when he is guilty of the 
crime of God-murder—for such a man 
would murder God if he could—then is 
he indeed in terrible straits. 

When, two thousand years ago, the 
sinner whose soul was not wholly dead 
looked upon the face of the Christ, then 
did he see his sin for the loathsome 
leprosy that it was. If in the heart of 
him there yet flickered one last spark of 
purity, one single aspiration towards 
good—the challenging purity of those 
eyes would compel him to the feet 
of the sinless Christ, even as at the 
touch of that Divine hand the spell of 
Satan was broken, and the soul of the 
sinner was re-created in the image of 
God. 

But if the calm purity that looked out 
from the eyes of the Christ could call up 
all that yet lingered of good in harlot, 
and outcast, and thief—the sight of that 
same dread purity lashed into madness 
all the hatred of Hell. God forewilled 
that His Son should die upon the cross 
for the salvation of humanity; but 
even had it not been so ordained, the 
awful purity of the Christ would have 
brought Him, sooner or later, to the 
same cross. 

And, as it was two thousand years ago, 
so would it be to-day were the Christ 
to come on earth again. The sin which 
slew Him then would slay Him now. 
The scene of the tragedy would not be 
the same, the excuse for hustling that 
awful and accusing Presence from our 
midst might be different, but the cry 
of “Away with Him! Away with 
Him!” would be heard here in England 
to-lay as it was long ago heard in 
ancient Palestine. 


It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
George Mac Donald’s work on earth is 
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well-nigh done. Not far short of four- 
score years ago, a little child lay 
nestling against the bosom of his mother, 
and that child’s faith in her dear love 
and care was not more sure or more 
beautiful than is the faith of the child, 
who is nearing eighty, in the love of the 
Eternal Father upon Whose bosom he 
rests. By him the scrutiny of those 
awful and accusing eyes may not un- 
confidently be encountered. They are 
the eyes of his Elder Brother, his Saviour, 
and his God. 


Two thousand years ago wise men 
were led by the shining of a_ star 
to a cot where lay a little Child. 
That Child is seen on earth no more, 
but, to the pure in heart, Bethlehem’s 
white star of purity has never set. 
And to-day, as it goes before, an old, 
old man follows feebly after, knowing 
that ere long it will lead him, as _ it 
led the holy men of long ago, into 
the presence of his Master. 
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A Complete Story. By Katharine Tynan. 


MILLAR’S) garden to Audrey Craven, coming into it with 
Was a very scanty her heart hot with youth and love and 
plot, but it made _ trouble. 

up for its littleness Audrey had been used to having her 
by the wealth of own way. Mrs. Craven had _ never 
its flowers. It was dreamt in all her life of disputing her 
really crammed to imperious young daughter's will. Mother 
overflowing, a more and daughter were very different. Mrs. 
brilliant mosaic in Craven was the timid, sheltered kind of 
summer time than woman. She would as soon have thought 
the mind of man of taking a railway journey unaccom- 
ever fashioned. In panied as of making a voyage in a 
the centre of it balloon. At first, when Audrey mani- 
roses and lilies, fested her independent spirit, her mother 
neighbouring each other like the colours was troubled about it. After a bit she 
in a girl's face. Then a tiny gravel got used to her going where she would 
path. An arbour faced you as you alone. Once, when someone wondered 
entered the garden from the house. A at Audrey’s wanderings, the girl said 
twisted apple tree drooped above it. proudly, ““My mother trusts me.” It 
Hollyhocks stood each side of it like was true; Audrey was straight. One 
flowering pillars of a porch. Apple-mint had only to look at her to know it. 





ran over the ground in the box-edged Audrey was a dark, brilliant young 
beds. There were bushes of grey laven- creature, who looked more than _ her 
der pushing up to the hollyhocks. A years. She had inherited her early 
little paling ran around the garden: ripening, her quick impetuous ways, her 


Within it clove pinks and sweet peas grace and her beauty from her father’s 
made light and sweetness together. One Spanish mother. Little Mrs. Craven had 
might have thought that the littl the wax doll beauty, and there was not 
spinster who owned the garden found a trace of her in her splendid young 
solace in its riot of colour for her own daughter. 

dull and faded life. But perhaps it was Everyone knew that the Cravens had 
not so dull to Miss Millar as it seemed somehow made a mess of it with their 
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money affairs. It would have been bad 
for Audrey, people said, who had never 
known in all her life what it was to 
wear a frock that had not come from 

Bond Street. if Sir John Chilcott had 
not luckily turned up in the very nick 
of time. Of course, Audrey would take 
Sir John. He was a widower. with a 
boy nearly as old as Audrey, but then 
there was Chilcott Park and there were 
the Chilcott diamonds, to say nothing of 
one of the largest rent-rolls in England. 

Audrey had, of course, made herself 
rather conspicuous with young Dacre last 
season; but then there was nothing in 
it, since the young fellow had gone to 
India, and a girl like Audrey must be 
expected to have a few flirtations before 
she settled down to a brilliant alliance 
like the Chilcott one. Sir John, after 
all, was a very well-preserved man, and 
not so old, and everyone knew that 
those brilliant brunettes did not wear 
well. Old Lady Frere’ remembered 
Audrey’s) grandmother, a handsome 
middle-aged woman at thirty. So much 
the gossips. Audrey was not one to hear 
gossip, or heed it if she had heard. It 
was harder to bear her mother’s almost 
painful anxiety that she should be nice 
to Sir John; and being nice in this case 
meant encouraging. It would not have 
been hard to be nice to Sir John if he had 
not wanted to marry her. He was a bluff, 
honest country squire, thoroughly kind 
and well meaning. 

Audrey had often felt tempted to 
throw herself on his mercy, and _ tell 
him she could not marry him. He was 
the last man in the world. to persecute 
a girl with attentions she did not want. 
But there was mother, little pink-and- 
white mother, on whom the winds of 
heaven had never been allowed to blow 
too roughly. Was she to give up all 
the comfortable things of life, and sink 
into the miserable exile of a suburb? 
It would break her heart. 

They were mistaken who thought that 
Audrey could not have borne the loss of 
wealth. Audrey had her dreams, her 
dreams which she sometimes permitted 
herself to look at; persuading herself 
for a moment that she and Jim had not 
quarrelled, that there was no such thing 
as loss of money, and that there was no 
Sir John waiting to close the door on her 
dreams for ever. They could have lived 
on so little, she and Jim. A _ country 

















cottage and one maidservant, a garden 
and a grassy lawn, and she and Jim for 
ever a pair of lovers in Paradise. 

Despite her development, Audrey was 
very young and very romantic. Per- 
haps her dream was not such folly, 
after all, for Jim Dacre was of the 
stuff of which pioneers are made. The 
English nation is the only one in all the 
world whose pleasure is largely made up 
of hard work and discomfort. Jim Dacre 
would not have been afraid of poverty, 
though he had been brought up as a 
gilded youth. However, these dreams 
were only for an instant. Audrey and 
Jim had quarrelled, with all the heat 
and folly of youth, and now half the 
globe lay between them. 

It made it easier for Mrs. Craven to 
influence Audrey in the matter of the 
Chilcott marriage, that she was not at 
all the cruel and match-making mother. 
When there had been that wild, sweet 
folly of the affair with Jim, she had 
not only not disapproved as a more 
prudent mother might, she had even 
sympathised, though silently, for Audrey 
was a silent person where her strongest 
feelings were concerned, and her mother 
respected her silence. But then the 
Cravens were fairly rich: now, with 
those horrible crashes and slumps and 
failures, they were poor; and Mrs. 
Craven could not help thinking in her 
heart that the quarrel between Audrey 
and Jim had been providential. They 
were too young, she argued, to break 
their hearts for each other. 

Of course, there was disparity of age 
between Audrey and Sir John. But such 
a fine man, Mrs. Craven thought, and so 
well-mannered and truly kind! In her 
own mind there was no comparison be- 
tween the handsome baronet and that 
lean, brown-faced young Dacre. The mar- 
riage must certainly work well. 

Yet here was Audrey looking unutter- 
able things out of her great velvety eyes. 
She was getting quite haggard, her 
mother thought, noticing as well, in 
momentary complacency, the still girlish 
and charming outline of her own cheek 
and throat in the glass. If Audrey went 
on like this, her good looks would dis- 
appear, and perhaps her rich suitor with 
them; though it was more to be appre- 
hended that Sir John would find out 
Audrey’s dislike of the marriage. 

It was just after she had noticed that 




















Audrey was looking ill, and they were 
sitting at the breakfast table facing each 
other, when Audrey made a proposal. 

“T want to get away for a bit, 
mother,” she said: ‘the 
stifling just now.” 

“In the middle of the dear, 
and you have so many engagements ?” 

“You must keep them for me. I’m not 
well, mother dear. I shall break down, 
if I stay.” 

She looked imploringly at her mother, 
and Mrs. Craven noticed that the whites 
of her eyes were yellow, and the brilliant 
colour of her cheeks faded. It did not 
suit Audrey to be out of sorts: why, she 
was quite plain-looking. 

“Very well, my dear,” she 
“Where will you go?” 

“Not to a place where I shall see 
anyone. I want to be quiet. It is a 
little village in Ireland, Coolnaquiggan, 
I want to go to.” 

“It is very far, dear.” 

“It is quite out of the beaten track. 
There are only a handful of peasants in 
it. Muriel Gordon found it out last year. 
I shall fish all day, or read, and come back 
like a milkmaid.” 

“You will take Benson?” 

“Certainly not; what should I do with 
a maid? There is a comfortable inn 
where you are served by a_ barefooted 
girl prettier than a picture. It will be a 
delicious rest. I wish I were there now !” 

She sighed as though she had had as 
much as she could bear. 

“Tt sounds idyllic,” said Mrs. Craven, 
“though I should hate it myself. You 
remember that we go to the Crokers in 
August ?” 

‘I shall have a long solitude, and I 
shall come back in my right mind,” said 
Audrey, already looking a little more 
cheerful, and then she added: ** What 
a jewel of a mother I have! You never 
bother, dear, do you ?” 

“IT don’t need to. You are my best 
Audrey, and I always know you are 
safe, even in those outlandish places,” 

“In the outlandish places most of all,” 
said Audrey, smiling again. 

She was not a person to delay once 
her plans were made. Indeed, twenty- 
four hours later, about the time that 


streets are 


season, 


said. 


fashionable London was sipping its morn- 

reading its 
flying 
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Audrey Craven was 
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every mile between her and London 


removed a little of her burden. 


Coolnaquiggan, with its long street of 
white cottages, is out of the tourist track, 
being beautiful enough, but no beauty 
spot. A wall of quiet mountains to the 
north; the sea, with red sandstone cliffs, 
to the south. The handful of peasants 
silent, patient, God-fearing. Coolnaquig:- 
gan is an austere place where the Celtic 
qualities are tempered by a certain 
Northern gravity. Yet now and again a 
traveller comes to the little inn. An in- 
spector of schools, a Government official 
of some sort, a commercial traveller even. 

Audrey, washing her spirit clean in 
the great, pure spaces of sea and sky 
and mountain, desired more solitude 
than this afforded. 

Her first visit to the post office, which 
was kept by Miss Millar, decided her. It 
was partly Miss Millar’s quiet, faded 
face, with the dove-like eyes; partly the 
austere, clean parlour with its clay floor 
and old furniture and china; but mainly 
the scent of lilies, great spikes of which 
stood in tumblers and vases, making the 
room intolerably sweet if it were not for the 
open windows. The lilies fascinated her. 

* You will take a lodger?” she asked, 
with a manner that was half-command, 
half-entreaty. 

Miss Millar looked at the stately young 
creature, so beautifully dressed in cool 
yellow » white. She had never ad- 
mired aayone so much in all her life 
before. But as a lodger! How could she 
satisfy this beautiful lady from another 
world with her chilly, bare little rooms 
and her primitive cooking ? 

**T have taken lodgers,” she said, ** but 
not—not like you.” 

The scent of the garden, the hum of 
bees, the song of birds, smote even 
through the scent of the lilies. 

‘‘But you will take me,” Audrey said 
coaxingly. ‘Indeed, indeed, you must 
take me.” 


“My dear.” said Miss Millar, in a 
tender recognition of Audrey's youth, 
* you would not stay two days.” 

“T shall stay a great many days,” 


Audrey answered, as though the matter 
were settled. “And now, please, may I 
see the rooms ?” 

Miss Millar wanted to say that she had 
not consented, but somehow she was not 
able to do-it, and besides, the money 
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really would be very welcome. She had 
eight pounds a year from the post office, 
not including light, and though she had 
a cow of her own and a few fowls, and 
lived rent free, it was not always easy to 
make ends meet, and leave a margin for 
the delicate little charities and kindnesses 
that were near her heart, and which she 
always found means of doing. 

Audrey was delighted with the bed- 
room. The air in it was moteless, and 
the bed with its snowy valance and 
counterpane looked exquisite. What 
matter that the things were poor, the 
furniture rickety, the floor carpetless, 
and that there was no wardrobe, but 
only a row ot pegs to hang frocks 
upon? The floor shone like silver from 
the rotten granite with which it had 
been scoured. Everything was clean and 
poor. One window looked on Miss 
Millar's flower garden, and the paddock 
beyond where the old cow was placidly 
grazing; the other on the village street 
and the ring of mountains. 

Audrey looked about the room, touch- 
ing the queer ornaments on the mantel- 
piece and the faded daguerreotypes 
above, as though she loved them. Miss 
Millar’s eyes watched her with a depre- 
eating hopefulness. Somehow, she began 
to want Miss Craven for a lodger. 

At last Audrey turned to her, breath- 
ing a deep sigh of content. 

“It is lovely,” she said; ‘“*I wish I 
could stay for ever.” 

* Ah, my dear, you woula soon be 
tired of it—and how shall I satisfy you 
about food? It will be chickens and 
bacon every day, or fish, for dinner; we 
hardly ever get butcher's meat. Fresh 
eggs and cream, and our own butter, you 
ean have in abundance, and my straw- 
berries are very good. But I know it is 
very poor fare.” 

**T wonder what more anyone could 
want?” asked Audrey in amazement. 

So Audrey settled down at Miss 
Millar’s; and for a little while the fret 
and trouble seemed to have faded off 
into a gentle melancholy which was 
another kind of sweetness, as though the 
trouble had happened a long time ago. 

She used to sit a great deal by the 
window overlooking Miss Millar’s garden, 
and think of Jim away in India. She 
had it somewhere at the back of her 
mind that presently she would have to 
give up thinking of Jim, and wondering 


if he was sorry by this time for the 
cruel things he had said to her. They 
were both young and _ hot-headed, and 
very much in love; and Jim had 
wronged Audrey by being jealous of 
her, a thing which Audrey, who was 
sure of her own truth and honour, could 
not endure. So she had replied bitterly, 
and before she had had time to think of 
what a dreary place the world would be 
without Jim he had disappeared out of 
it, so far as she was concerned. 

She had understood perfectly well why 
her mother had made no change in their 
style of living, although they were so 
much poorer. If there had been no Sir 
John ahead, it would have been madness 
to have taken the house in Bruton 
Street for the season, and to have kept 
on the expensive, idle staff of servants; 
in fact, to have lived just as they had 
been living when they had had much 
more money. If, after all, Audrey did 
not marry Sir John this would mean a 
very serious reduction of their income, 
when presently they disappeared from 
the world and retired to that suburb 
Which was to Mrs. Craven like Siberia. 
Looking out over the garden, Audrey 
said to herself that the best thing she 
could do was to marry Sir John and 
make him and her mother happy, since 
Jim’s love had been swallowed up in 
anger, and she could never, never love 
anyone again. 

Occasionally Sir Johu’s name came up 
in her mother’s letters. He seemed to 
visit Mrs. Craven just as often as when 
Audrey was there, and to render her 
numberless little offices of kindness and 
help. If only Sir John had not wanted 
to marry her, what a dear he would 
have been, Audrey said to herself, read- 
ing her mother’s reports of him. 

The days slid by tranquilly. Audrey 
had settled down by the end of a 
month so entirely into the life that it 
seemed as if she had always been there, 
and would never leave it. She and Miss 
Millar became great friends, to the ex- 
tent even of Audrey learning the post- 
mistress’s duties, so that Miss Millar 
might be free to spend an afternoon 
With an old crony, or to go for a walk 
or visit a sick person. As the telegraph 
did not click four times in a_ twelve- 
month, Audrey’s duties in that way 
were merely honorary. She quite en- 
joyed selling an occasional stamp, or 
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distributing the few letters which were 
called for by their owners perhaps after 
they had'lain there for weeks. She had 
talked of novel reading as one of her 
diversions, but, as a matter of fact, she 
had turned over the supply she had 
brought with her to Miss Millar, who 
read them hungrily. It was sweet to 
Audrey to establish the little spinster 
comfortably with a novel in the garden, 
and to take her duties while Miss 
Millar lost herself in a love story; but 
Audrey herself was living her life too 
keenly to care for fictitious joys and 
griefs. 

They were sitting out of doors one 
delicious, warm, seented evening, one of 
the evenings of long twilight, when the 
air becomes more blue as it darkens. 
The lamp within was yet unlit, and 
Audrey and her hostess were contentedly 
silent, with the moths flitting about 
their heads, and an _ occasional bat 
whirring through the dark. It was an 
hour to invite confidences. 

“Tell me,” said Audrey, “if you do 
not mind very much, about that pansy 
bed at the back of the arbour. It is 
such a quaint mosaic of colours. and the 
forget-me-nots are so vivid surrounding 
the pansies.” 

“You have noticed it, my dear? 
something I like to keep for myself.” 

The little spinster’s voice trembled, and 
Audrey hastened to make an apology. 

**Don’t, my dear,” said Miss Millar. ‘I 
don’t mind your knowing, though I don’t 
think there is anyone else I could talk 
to about it. That flower-bed is some- 
thing like an altar to me—an altar of 
memories. It is a silly idea, I daresay, 
but it comforts me. I know that pansies 
stand for thoughts. You know that, my 
dear ?” 

**T have heard it.” 

Audrey smiled seriously under the cover 
of the darkness. 

“Well, I have set the pansies in 
circles for the people I have loved, and 
who are dead. The brown pansies are 
for my mother; she had beautiful brown 


It is 


eyes. The little white pansies are for a 
sister I loved, who died young and 
innocent. The variegated pansies are 


for my father. There are pansies for 
many dead friends there. But the purple 
pansies in the centre, they are for—for 
Patrick Campion.” 

‘Patrick Campion ?” 


* Yes, my dear, the one lover I ever 
had.” 

“Oh!” cried Audrey in a shocked 
voice, “‘and he is dead. How horrid of 
me to have awakened so painful a 
memory !” 

**Don't be troubled, child ; griefs, when 
they have become memories, cease to be 
painful. It is sweet to me to remember 
that he loved me to the end and “for. 
gave me. At first it almost killed me 
to know that he had died without hear. 
ing from my own lips that I loved him 
passionately, and bitterly repented my 
share in the quarrel, but I am sure that 
where he is now he knows.” 

“You quarrelled!” murmured Audrey 
in a heart-stricken voice. 

“We quarrelled, dear child, and about 
nothing, for we were one in heart and 
soul. Oh, the sin and folly of it! Never 
quarrel, my dear, with anyone you love, 
and who loves you. Seale -mountains, 
sound the depths, but heal the hurt and 
the grief if you should ever unhappily 
have such a quarrel. Take an old 
woman's word for it, there is nothing 
but love worth keeping in this world; 
and all the rest is of the things that 
perish.” 

“Ah! and he died 
that you were sorry?” 

“He did, my dear. An old friend of 
his and mine smoothed the pillow my 
hand should have smoothed. He had 
gone to America after our quarrel. 
‘Tell her. he said, ‘that if God had 
spared me, I'd have come back to her, 
for lying here, dying, I see that the 
trouble between us was all boy and girl 
foolishness. And tell her to forgive me, 
for I never loved any but her.’ So, my 
dear, I have remained single for his 
sake, though I could have married well, 
as the people say, for I was a _ pretty 
girl, and my father was reported well 
off. But 1 couldn't have any other 
man’s claim on me. I wanted to be 
ready for Patrick when we met, so that 
I could tell him I never had a thought 
away from him. They do say,” Miss 
Millar added dreamily, “‘that there are 
no marriages in heaven, but sure I am 
that those whose hearts were true to 
one another won't be divided.” 

Audrey said nothing. She had covered 
her face with her hands. Miss Millar 
noticed the gesture, and put a_ thin 
little hand on Audrey’s knee. 


without knowing 
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“Don't take it to heart,” she said; 
“the bitterness is over long ago.” 
“Tam thinking,” said Audrey, uncover- 
ing her wet eyes, “* how much happier you 
are With your altar of pansies than if you 
had afterwards married someone else and 
prospered.” 

“Well, indeed, the garden is a great 
comfort to me, and I am very fond of 
it, especially the pansy bed. It was a 
later idea I had to put the border of 
forget-me-nots about it. There’s another 
| give the pansies to the dead. 
Did you ever notice that they’re the 
faithfulest flowers that blow? There 
isn’t a day of all the year now that you 
won't find a few pansies here.” 

Audrey did not answer her question. 
She was staring before her in the dusk 
that was beginning to be spangled with 
stars. The sky above them was warmly 
purple Patrick Campion’s 
pansies. 

“Let us go in,” said Miss Millar. 

Audrey put a detaining hand on her 
arm. 

“You think it could not be right while 
your whole heart was given to one man 
to marry another?” 

“They do it sometimes in the novels. 
It never seems to me the right thing. 
Someone gets cheated over it,” said the 
little spinster, wagging a wise head. 

“Not for the sake of someone to whom 
you owed duty, to save them from 
from loss of money, of the things they 
have grown accustomed to?” 

“Why, that seems a poor motive! If 
it were something a great deal bigger 
than that now, I should not like to 
decide. I can only see ‘a little way, my 
dear, and that way is one way. There 
are no branches from it. Now let us go 
in. Tom will be here for the night post 
in half an hour; and the people may be 
wanting stamps.” 

“T won't help you to-night,” said 
Audrey, as Miss Millar lit the lamp in 
the lily-scented parlour. “1 have a letter 
to write to-night. I want to send it by 
to-night’s post.” 

Audrey’s eyes shone like stars. Her 
cheeks were as red as Miss Millar's red- 
dest rose. She pulled her writing-case 
to her, and began a letter, writing away 
steadily without lifting her eyes. Miss 
Millar looked at her a moment with the 
softest, tenderest expression; then she 
went out to sell stamps. 


reason 


as one of 
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After Tom the post-boy was gone with 
the bag containing Audrey's letter, Miss 
Millar returned to the parlour. She 
found her lodger walking up and down 
restlessly. 

“Let us sit up and talk, Miss Millar,” 
she said, ‘‘and presently I'll light a fire, 
and we'll have tea and toast, and make 
a night of it.” 

“Very well, my dear,” said Miss Millar 
resignedly. ‘But won't you be very 
tired ? Young people require so much 
sleep.” 

**How far do you suppose the mail is 
by this time?” asked her guest irrele- 
rantly. ‘Ten miles away—twenty? No, 
I don’t feel like sleeping. Besides, I’m 
going home to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow!” Miss Millar echoed in 
consternation. ‘“‘What for? You were 
to stay three weeks longer.” 

“To tell my mother that I have done 
something very wild. I must have it 
out with mother—little mother. I think 
she'll forgive me! There, don’t look so 
sad! I shall come back! Probably I 
shall not be going to Scotland, after all; 
and I may come to you for August and 
September. Wouldn’t that be nice?” 

She put both her hands on Miss 
Millar’s spare shoulders and kissed her. 

“It was fate—no, it was something 
higher than blind fate that sent me to 
you,” she said. 


A couple of days later, about half-past 
six in the evening, Audrey was driving 
through the West End in a _ hansom, 
noticing, as she went, the dust, the 
blown-about papers, the many houses 
which were shut up and dingy-looking. 

“It looks like the morning after a 
féte,” she thought, ‘‘except that there 
isn't the faintest suggestion of morning 
about it. And to think of my poor 
little mother preferring this to Coolna- 
quiggan! and to think of the news I’m 
bringing home to her!” 

But if the last thought caused her a 
qualm of dismay she quickly put it 
away from her. After all, they were not 
going to be beggars; her mother would 
have all she needed; and she was so 
much liked that surely all her fine 
friends would not desert her. Then the 
letter speeding across the world to Jim 
was a talisman against fear. She had 
always known in her heart, thought 
Audrey, that the quarrel was the worst 
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not irremediable, not 
mediable, thank God! 

who opened 
her that Mrs. Craven was in the drawing- 
with Sir John Chilcott. 


being there; 















come within sight of her mother and 
the visitor. Neither, apparently, had 
heard Audrey come in. Mrs. Craven wag 
sitting in a low chair, in the prettiest 
of pale green tea-gowns, the colour 
which showed off her golden hair and 
pink cheeks best. 

She was looking down at her lap, and 
saying something in a low tone. Sir 
John was standing by the fireplace, 





“Don't take it to heart,” she said.—p. 155. 


go away, no doubt, 
and Audrey feared no longer his air of 
proprietorship. 





She went upstairs quickly, and entered 


they had an exotic scent, 
quite unlike the garden 


Audrey thought with a little pang 


stopped short suddenly, for she had 





where the empty grate was masked in 
roses. He was looking down at Mrs. 
Craven's bent head in the most  lover- 
like fashion. Audrey went out again, 
and closed the door. 

About half an hour later, Mrs. Craven 
came rustling into her daughter's room. 

**My dearest child,” she said, “lt have 
only just heard from Benson that you 
had come. How sudden your movements 
are!” 

She enfolded Audrey in a soft embrace, 
and then held her at arm’s length to 
look at her. 

“Is this my pale Audrey?” she said. 
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“Why, your village has worked wonders. 
You are like a La France rose.” 

“Horribly healthy and well grown for 
a pretty little mother like you,” said 
Audrey, laughing down into the dimpled 
face. 

“You seem in such high spirits, child,” 
said the mother, and there was a note 
of dismay in her voice. ‘* What are you 
so happy about, Audrey ?” 

Audrey’s eyes sparkled with mischief. 
“What if I had made up my mind to 
be a good girl, and marry Sir John, and 
should have rather grown to like the 
idea, after all?” 

“But—but, my dear, Sir John hasn't 
asked you, you know.” 

“But I have only to give him a little 
encouragement, and he will be ready to 
fall at my feet.” 

Mrs. Craven bridled a little, and the 
movement drew her free of Audrey. 

“You mustn’t be vain, my dear,” she 
said a little coldly. “It isn’t like you, 
Audrey. It was always one of the nice 
things about you that you weren't a bit 
vain of your good looks.” 

“How could I be with such ‘a pretty 
little mother to take the shine out of 
me? It is preposterous your having a 
great creature of a daughter like me!” 

“Dear Audrey !” 

“But I have come to feel very fond of 
Sir John.” 

The sudden distress in her mother’s 
face changed Audrey’s merry mood. 

“As a step-father, darling, you know,” 
she said, giving little Mrs. Craven a 
great hug. “He'll make a_ perfectly 
lovely step-father.” 

“T haven't said ‘Yes’ to him,” said 
Mrs. Craven, between laughing and 
erying. “I won't deny that I like Sir 
John very much, though he hasn't the 
love of my youth—that can only come 
once—but I wouldn't give him an answer 
till you came back. It didn’t seem right, 
somehow.” 

“To think of your stealing my lover 
like that. Upon my word, I don’t think 
lll trust you with Jim, you dangerous 
little mother !” 

“Jim! Mr. Dacre! Has he come back, 
then ?” 

“He hasn’t, and he’s not likely to. 
His regiment is in India for five years. 
But I’m going to him as soon as I see 
you comfortably settled as Lady Chil- 
eott How soon will that be? Give 
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me time to make my own arrange- 
ments.” 

“My dearest Audrey, how sweet you 
are about it all! And I'm delighted 
you've made it up with your lover. 1 
always liked and esteemed young Dacre. 
But, my dear, do you think I will let 
you be exiled? My only child! Sir John 
can manage an exchange into a smart 
regiment that’s safe to stay at home for 
a number of years.” 

“IT think not,” said Audrey. “Jim 
likes his work and his regiment. Neither 
of us will mind being a little bit poor.” 

* Of course, you will have now all that 
is left. I shall not need it. There is 
about eight hundred a year. The rest 
we may leave to Sir John.” 

“Eight hundred will be wealth to us. 
And I am glad to have the money now, 
as I want to get my outfit.” 

‘How sure you are of him, Audrey!” 
Mrs. Craven said, watching half-enviously 
the young face full of joy and hope. 

‘I ams sure,” said Audrey simply. 
* But now tell me about Sir John. Was 
it I at first a little bit, or was it always 
you?” 

* He says himself that he can’t imagine 
a time when it was not I,” said the 
widow, blushing and smiling. 

**He is the dearest of courtiers, and | 
really think he is almost worthy of you, 
little mother!” said Audrey, kissing her 
again. “But how silly of anyone to 
think it was I!” 

When Audrey came home with her 
husbaud a year later, for Sir John had 
insisted on the exchange, and had settled 
a sum of money on his step-daughter 
which made it easy for Jim Dacre to live 
in the style of his new regiment, almost 
the first thing they did was to desert 
London in the midst of the season, and 
make what they called their honeymoon 
at Coolnaquiggan, where Miss Millar was 
as excited over their happiness as if it 
had been her own. While they were 
there they bought for a mere song a 
delightful old house standing in its own 
grounds, and they are never absent 
from it for long at a_ time. Audrey 
loves the place. and when Jim's regi- 
ment was ordered to the front in the 
most terrible of wars it was there that 
she elected to live her months of fear 
and suspense, before Jim came home to 
her wounded, but recommended for the 
Victoria Cross. 
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CHRISTMAS 
_ CUSTOMS 








By the Rev. E. J. Hardy, M.A., Chaplain to the Forces, Author of ‘‘ Mr. Thomas 
Atkins,’’ ‘‘How to be Happy though Married,’’ Etc. 





HRISTMAS—which is 
derived from 
“Christ” and the 
Anglo-Saxon word 
‘** Meessa,” that is 
holy day or feast 
—is the season of 
distinctive Chris- 
tian joy. Of 
course, all cannot 

enjoy it in the same way, and many have 

to put aside thoughts of self before they 

“an enter into the spirit of the festival: 
but if we believe what the New Testa- 
ment says of the first Christmas Day we 
must rejoice in the Lord, we must rejoice 
that He revealed His love to this world 
of sin and sorrow by allowing His Son to 
be born into it. 

The ancient Romans celebrated their 
Saturnalia on the 16th or 17th of Decem- 
ber, and some of our secular Christmas 
customs may date back to this. The 
Saturnalia commemorated the freedom 
and equality which were supposed to 
have prevailed upon earth in the golden 
reign of Saturn. Happily, the freedom 
from sin and sorrow of which Christmas 
speaks to us is in the future and not 
a dream of the past. The Saturnalia 
originally lasted only one day, but after- 
wards the celebration continued for 
During this time slaves were 
permitted to ridicule their masters, and 
the masters waited upon them at a feast, 














seven. 


no criminals were executed, war was 
never declared, schools were — closed, 
friends made presents, and it was con- 
sidered by everyone a period when good- 
will and mirth should’ prevail. The 
whole population threw off the toga, 
wore a loose gown and walked about 
with the pileus on their heads, which re- 
minds us of the dominos, the peaked 
caps, and other disguises formerly worn 
by mummers. 

The Church festivals of Christmas and 
Epiphany were at one time celebrated 
upon the same day, and there was no 
agreement of opinion as to the day upon 
which the Nativity actually took place. 
Some believed that it was November 
l7th, others March 28th, others some day 
in April. Certainly the wet and cold 
month of December is a time when we 
should not expect shepherds to be wateb- 
ing flocks out of doors at night. 

The feast of Yule—when our pagan 
forefathers celebrated, after the 21st of 
December, the returning light of the sun, 
so precious to nations sitting in northern 
darkness—was kept with gladness, whieh 
Was expressed by bonfires, Christmas trees 
and other customs, some of which still 
linger amongst us. 

It was natural that the early Christian 
Chureh should adopt existing customs 
for demonstrating joy when commemorat- 
ing, at the same season of the year, the 
birth of Him Who rose as the Sun of 
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CHRISTMAS CUSTOM 





righteousness on a cold and benighted 
world. 

We have spoken of Christmas trees. 
This custom was imported from Germany 
to England chiefly by the instrumentality 
of the late Prince Consort. The roots of 
the German plant are thought to strike 
down even to the soil of Seandinavian 
mythology: it is probably an_ offshoot 
from the old Yggdrasil, or tree of life. 
so renowned in the primitive traditions 
of Northern Europe. That the Christmas 
tree flourished at the time of the 
Reformation, we learn from Luther hiim- 
self. We have an account of the manner 
in which he and _ his family, and 
Melanchthon, who was visiting them, 
spent the Christmas Eve, the “hol) 
evening. of 1536. With hearts full of 
joy, they read together the narrative of 
the Saviour’s birth, and then united in 
songs of praise to His name. After this 
Luther accompanied his little daughter 
Magdalena on the lute, while she sang, 
‘Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.” A 
conversation ensued, the mother remark- 
ing that she thought their room already 
a Paradise. Little Paul said that he 
in 


expected to find much prettier. trees 
heaven. Martin wished that 
the angel (which is on the 
top of every German Christ- 
mas tree) could announce to 
them the good tidings: but 
thoughtful John was of 
opinion that as they had 
the Bible this was not neces- 
sary. Luther, before bidding 
his children good night, ex 
plained to them that their 
Christmas tree was symbolli- 
eal of Christ, the tree of life 

“Tam like a green fir tree: 
from Me is thy fruit found,” 
Hosea xiv. 8), and exhorted 
them, while eating of the 
sweetmeats hanging from 
its branches and receiving 
the presents placed around, 
to raise their desires to 
those heavenly gifts and 
blessings which the Saviour 
came into the world to be- 
stow. 

Sad indeed is the heart of 
the German mother who, on 
the “holy evening,” has no 
tree with which to rejoice 
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her children. Some years ago, in Berlin, 
a father and mother who kad _ been 
suddenly reduced to poverty were silent 
and depressed on Christmas Eve because 
they could not furnish a tree for their 
little boy and girl. The children, how- 
ever, were in high spirits, and constantly 
ran to the window, full of glee and 
importance. The door-bell was rung and 
the little ones clapped their hands, ex- 
claiming, ** Here it is!” A man-servant 
was there with a prettily decorated tree, 
and packets addressed to each member 
of the family. Setting them down, he 
disappeared, and the parents were full of 
wonder: but the children said, ‘* We 
knew it would come, for we wrote to 
the Christ-kind (many German children 
believe that the Christ-kind or Christ- 
Child provides the tree and its gifts) and 
asked Him to “send us all we wanted 
because you are so poor.” It was in the 
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days of good Queen Louisa of Prussia, 
and the postmaster, knowing her sym- 
pathy with the poor, took the letter, so 
strangely directed, to the palace. Her 
Majesty was touched by the simplicity 
of the children, and when her inquiries 
about the family were satisfactorily 
answered, she provided for them the 
joyful surprise. 

Searecely less important than a Christ- 
mas tree is the mistletoe parasite. The 
mistletoe was used by the ancient Druids 
in their idolatrous and 
and this, it is said, is the reason why 
this plant is not seen in the decoration 
of our churches at Christmas along with 
the red-berried holly. 

But the best decoration of churches is 
a good congregation, and the church that 
is not filled on Christmas morning is 
never filled. Those who seldom darken 
a church door go to hear the Christmas 
anthem, the familiar proper lessons, and 
the hymns they have known by heart 
from childhood. The short sermon, too, 
which awakens’ gratitude for past 
mercies and present blessings, is not as 
severely criticised usual, and if an 
appeal is made for some charity there is 
a good financial response. 

In the seventeenth century 
every family considered a “pie” indis- 
pensable for the due celebration of 
Christinas. The composition of this great 
*nostrum” is thus described by a writer 


as 


almost 


of the time: ** It is a learned mixture of 
neat’s tongues, chicken, eggs, sugar, 
raisins, lemon and orange peel and 


various kinds of spicery.” In the * north 
countrie” a goose was always the chief 
ingredient of the pie. In 1770, at Howick, 
a “record” pie was made and_ shipped 
at Berwick for London. The monster 
was composed of two bushels of flour, 
twenty pounds of butter, four geese, two 
turkeys, two rabbits, four wild ducks, 
two woodcocks, six snipe, four partridges, 
two ox tongues, two curlews, seven 
blackbirds, and six pigeons. It was nine 
feet in circumference, weighed about 
twelve stone, and took two men to place 
it on the table. 

Another dish which has been customary 
on Christmas Day for centuries is a 
boar’s head with a lemon in its mouth. 

The predecessor of our plum pudding 


was plum porridge, for which there is 
the following _ receipt in Carter's 
**Compleat Cook,” published in 1730: 


murderous rites, . 
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* First make a good stock of broth of 
beef and mutton, no veal; make it 
strong; season it with some _ whole 
pepper, cloves, and mace, cinnamon, 
ginger, and a bunch of sweet herbs; 
boil it down well, and strain for use, 
Then boil off some good prunes, pulp 
and strain them out. into your broth; 
then grate some kitchen bread into it, 
and stove that and your — prunes 
together. Then put in a bottle of claret. 


Then put in raisins picked and currants 
washed, a good many, and stove them off 
while plumpt. Then season it well with 
sugar. Some put in musk and sack, and 
amber prepared. Lay on some _ boiled 
prunes, and place round slices of 
lemon, having first squeezed a lemon 
over it.” 

Wherever they are, and in whatever 
circumstances, Englishmen keep up the 
custom of eating plum pudding at Christ- 


Boers 


some 


mas. Perhaps the thought that 
the people of Ladysmith wanted last 


Christmas a little outdoor relief, for they 
threw one shell into the town containing 
a piece of plum pudding, and another. on 


which was printed, ‘With the com- 
pliments of the season.” 

The wassail bowl used to make its 
first appearance on Christmas Eve. It 
was composed of ale, sugar, nutmeg and 
roasted apples. Each person took out 
an apple or part of one with a spoon 
and then drank from the bowl. Some- 
times the apples were mixed in milk 
or White wine instead of in ale. 


An enormous candle called ** the Christ- 
mas candle” and a huge piece of wood 
called the ** Yule log,” made the room in 
which our ancestors dined cheerful. 
They seemed to wish to turn Christmas 


night into day without electric light. 
In France the Yule log used to be kept 


burning for several days and nights 
after Christmas, even when the family 
were away from home, because it was 
superstitiously thought that the Virgin 
might wish to come and warm herself 
or swathe the infant Jesus at the fire. 


When the Christmas logs were consumed 
some bits of charcoal and the ashes were 


preserved: the former were hung over 
the beds in the house as a charm, the 
latter were put into the water that 
Was given to sick cows. 

Christmas eating is more—and, indeed, 


respected when the 
rich, and this is done 


very much—to be 
poor are fed by, the 
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now in innumerable ways. It would 
annoy him, and by doing so injure his 
digestion, not to speak of his conscience, 


if John Bull were himself to feast while 
he saw others in want. 
Then ** presents endear absents,” and 


it is well when “the compliments of the 
season” are interchanged in the form of 
gifts, and if these are eatable they are 
no worse but all the better for being 


that. Barrels of oysters and baskets of 
fish are sent from London to country 
cousins and other relatives, and these 


keep up the game literally by returning 
pheasants and partridges, 
fruit and other garden 


presents of 
together with 
stuff. 

In Germany long ago domestic animals 
were given Christmas presents. and Santa 
Claus did not reserve them only for the 


stockings of the children. This was a 
nice custom, and no doubt helped to 


educate young human beings to be kind 
to their sister the cow and their brother 


the ass, as Francis of Assisi used to 
call these animals. 
Some of us now know ponies and 


horses who get Christmas boxes of 
carrots, apples, sugar, rocksalt, and othe 
things which are in the stable what 
turkey, plum pudding and mince - pies 


dining-room. In the barrack 
cavalry soldiers I generally 


are in the 


rooms of 


notice amongst the coloured paper 
mottoes which form part of the Christ- 


mas decorations the hint--** Don’t Forget 
the Horses in the Stables.” 

Kven trees used to have the compli 
ments of the season paid to them. On 
Christmas Eve a Devonshire farmer, 
accompanied by his men, was wont to 
take a large bowl of cider with toast 
in it to his orchard. He would then 
salute the apple with much 
ceremony, sprinkle cider on their roots 
and place bits of toast on their branches. 
All would then form a ring and 
songs. The trees were supposed to bear 
better for these attentions. 

It is an old practice for a box to be 
kept in business and 
tablishments for contributions, which are 
divided amongst the employés on the 
day after Christmas. At times this be- 
came such an exacting charge that at 
tempts were made to break through the 
custom, but with little success. Perhaps 
the working classes will day 
they lose than 


trees 


sing 


some domestic es- 


one come 


more they 


to see that 
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gain by it. The Post Oftice authorities 
have been understood to say that letter- 
‘carriers get lower wages than sorters, 
packers and other indoor workers be. 
cause the public supplement their wages 
with Christmas boxes. If this be the 
fact, our Christmas gifts do not go to 
postmen, but to the Postmaster-Genera| 
or to the taxpayers whom he represents. 

Most people think of the day after 
Christmas only as ‘“ Boxing Day,” and 
forget that it is the day when the 
beautiful character of St. Stephen, the 
first martyr, is commemorated. 

I have not been able to find how the 
custom of bringing round a wren tied 
by the leg on Boxing Day arose. It is 
continued chiefly because boys like to get 
a small coin in exchange for a feather 
from the bird and the more this custom 
is discouraged, the better for the bird. 

Fashions as to the spending of Christ- 
mas in England have much _ differed, 
according to the religious and _ political 
opinions that prevailed from time to 
time. In 1616 there were who 
were indifferent and even rude to Father 
Christinas, as seen in Ben 


people 


may be 


Jonson’s **Mask of Christmas,” which 
was presented before the Court that 
year. Old Christmas is made to say: “I 
have seen the time you have wished 
for me, and now you have me, you 
would not let me in. I must come 
another time!—-a good jest! <As if I 
could come imore than once a year!” 


In a newspaper of 1643 it is announced, 
“This being Christmas Day, as it is 
called, was a day of grand difference in 
the judgment of some; and in the city of 
London some opened their shops, but to 
stop mutinying they were shut up again.” 

As Christmas Day came round, John 
Evelyn, who wrote his “Diary” at 
the time of the Commonwealth, made 
several entries like the following: ‘ No 
churches permitted to be open, so I 
passed the devotions of this blessed day 
with my family at home.” 

There is some excuse for the way 
Christmas Day persecuted in the 
fact that a great number of superstitions 
accumulated round the day and its cele- 
bration. The Church of Rome had given 
her authority to so many ‘ pious” lies 
on the subject that it came to be 
sidered the correct Protestant thing to 
protest against any respect being paid to 
the day. 


was 


con- 
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CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS 

The superstitious used to believe that 
animals in unusual ways on 
Christmas Eve and Day, that rivers ran 


yejoiced 


blood, that trees, when snow and _ ice 
were on the ground, burst forth into 
bloom. It was the custom of the French 


in the neighbour- 
hood of Touraine 


to feed their 
animals on 
Christmas Eve 
just before going 
to the midnight 
mass. Then they 


would be very 
careful not to go 
near the stables 
till the mass was 
ended, for they 
believed that on 
this night the 
beasts conversed. 
and that 
great calamity 
would befall any- 
one who listened 
they 
said. One farmer. 


some 


to what 


overcome by eur 


osity, did do this, 
hiding himself in 
an ox-house. He 
heard, it is said, 
one of the oxen 
ask another in a 
terrible voice, 


“What will be 
the next work we 


shall ao?’ 
‘Drag oul 
master to his 
grave,” was the 
reply. The 
farmet was so 


terrified that he 
could scarcely 
crawl to his bed. 
Strangely enough 
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in selfish pursuit of happiness that we 
travel about at Yuletide, but because we 
know that love and friendship ought to 
be kept in repair, and that Christmas is 
the season for gathering together family 
drawing those 


connections and closer 





he very soon 
died, and was 
buried according 
to the prediction. 

When cabs and carriages 
hurrying to railway stations at Christmas 
time, they are wont to say that the 
people in them imagine that they can 


cynics see 


get happiness by locomotion, that they 
can change themselves merely by chang- 
ing places. It is, however, not so much 





(A Devonshire farmer sa 


AN ANCIENT SUPERSTITION 


pi py trees on Christmas } ) 


bonds of kindred which the cares and . 
sorrows and pleasures of the world are 
continually operating to cast loose. It 
is at Christmas that we realise what a 
rallying place for the affections is the 
paternal hearth. 

Nothing marks so clearly the number 
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of miles we have passed on life’s journey 


the way we think of the customs 
and festivities connected with Christmas. 
In the very young Christmas calls forth 
high animal spirits; the middle-aged 
ean only enjoy it vicariously through 
children; to the old it is often a time 
of sad memories. To all, however, who 
believe that ‘‘The Word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among”—or in—us, it is the 
best and brightest day of all the year. 
Yes, this is the main stream of joy 
from which all the other lesser frills 
conveyed in Christmas customs and 
observances trickle through the wilder- 
ness of life. We are kind to children, 


as 
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for example, at this time especially 
because Christ became a little child for 
us. Our gifts to one another and Twelfth 
Night entertainments are memorials of 
the coming of the Magi with their offer- 
ings of gold, frankincense and myrrh, 
We give more especial consideration to 
the poor at this season because Joseph 


and the Virgin Mary were of low 
estate. The family gatherings of Christ- 
mas are an imperfect picture of the 


Family we call “holy.” And the carols 

what are they but poor imitations of 
the songs sung by angels to the 
shepherds of Bethlehem the first 
Christmas night ? 


on 


THE NEW AGE. 


DECEMBER 


Lewis Morri:, Author 
TINETEEN long centuries to-day 
Our great Hope came to birth, 
And He Whom faithful souls 


} 


4 


obey 
Made glad the waiting Earth. 
Peace, was the message that He 
brought, 


The all-compelling word ; 
Yet spite of all the Master taught, 
Not yet man sheathes the sword. 


Aye, nineteen centuries have fled, 
Each to its place of doom: 

Their hopes, their fears, their glories 

dead, 

Deep buried in the tomb. 

The old bad passions vex us still, 
Greed, hate, the curse of war; 

Dark fears the trembling nations fill, 
And He, our Hope, seems far. 

the 


the veldt 


slain, 


Upon 


maimed, the 


The sick uncared for lie: 


The martyr’s cry assails again 
The pitiless Eastern sky. 





25th, 1900. 
of ‘‘ The Epic of Hades,’’ Etc. 


In vain,” “in vain, 


The suppliant’s groans, the tears.” 


the doubter sneers, 


There seems no power to heal their pain, 
There seems no ear that hears. 


What! Are our hopes, then, dead and 
done ? 
Own we no Lord Divine ? 
Nay, shine Thou forth, long-clouded 
sun, 
O blessed Dayspring, shine. 
Still though the heavenly voice seem 
dumb, 
Thro’ men’s souls, hidden deep, 
Unchanged, its living echoes come, 
Not silenced, nor asleep. 


O 


pure, 


Dawn, new Age, more calm, more 
Than those dim troubled years ; 

Bring wider knowledge, faith more sure, 
Love, peace, an end of tears ; 

A new Day flushes from the East, 
Haste, haste, celestial birth ! 

Reveal Thou, O eternal Priest, 


New Heavens and new Earth ! 


i aoe . aw <y 
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The Life and Work 


of the Redeemer. 


CHRIST, THE TEACHER. 


By the Right Rev. W. 
SECOND 


TEACHING ABOUT 


MAN. 


religious 
teacher's first 


duty is to 
teach men a 
right wunder- 
standing of 
God. The 
next, scarcely 
less import- 
ant, is to 
teach them a 
right under- 
standing of 


themselves. 


Self —know 
ledge is a help 
to right liv- 
ing. ‘* Man 


becomes 





greater,” said 
Schelling, “in 
proportion as he learns to know himself. ° 
False thoughts of man’s nature have led to 
great and yet how many are the 
false ideas which men entertain of them- 
selves. They are capricious and variable 
with At one time man ex- 
aggerates his own importance. Man is the 
king; his piercing eye ranges far; his keen 
intellect penetrates all things: he is like 
a god. How excellent a thing is man. 
But then the mood changes; disappoint 


SOrrows, 


man’s mood. 


ment has soured us, and we look at man 
with other eyes. Then we let loose our 
disdain. Man is a contemptible being, 


jealous, mean, irascible, selfish. ‘* Man is, 
and always was, a_ blockhead and a 
says Carlyle. * He is a forked 


dullard,” 


Boyd-Carpenter, D.D., 


D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Ripon. 
PAPER. 
radish with head fantastically carved,” 
says Swift. ‘*‘He is nothing but contra- 


diction,” says Amiel; ‘the less he knows 
it, the more dupe the is.” But we never 
hear extravagant words either of adula- 


tion or of contempt from the lips of 
Christ. Nothing, indeed, can be higher 


than His thoughts of man, but He con- 
ceals no truth, even though it’ be 
severe. 

Nothing can be higher than His 
thoughts of man. Man is truly and 
unalienably the son of God. Nothing 
can alter this supreme and wonderful 
fact. Christ speaks as though it were the 


most simple and unquestioned of truths: 
He takes it for granted that men are the 
children of God. ** Your Heavenly Father,” 


Ile says. Or again, when ye pray, say, 
*Our Father.” In the light of this truth 
He also takes it for granted that man 


should grow into likeness to his Father. 
Cultivate, He says, the kind, open-handed, 
generous spirit, that you may show 
the heavenly character which is natural 
to the sons of God. Love your enemies, 


50 


and pray for them that persecute you, 
that ye may be sons of your Father 
which is in heaven. “Live out your 


life,” 
Realise that 


He seems to say, on this principle. 
you are—live as though you 
knew that you show by your life 
that you are—children of God. 

In the teaching of Jesus Christ, then, 
men are the children of God; but while 


were, 


He affirms their high origin, He is not 
blind to the dark shadows which lie 
upon human character and conduct. He 
sees the marble, but He sees also the 
flaw; He sees the precious metal, but 
He marks also the accumulated dust 











which mars its brightness. He tells the 
story of these blemishes in three 
parables of exquisite beauty and tender- 
hess. 

The parables of the Lost Sheep, the 
Lost Piece of Silver, and the Prodigal 
Son exhibit in most complete and _ strik- 
ing form that teaching of Christ which 
we designate by ealling it the good 
new the Gospel. Throughout* these 
narratives there breathes a love which is 
as pure and as refreshing as heaven's 
gentlest breeze. There is no ignoring of 
stern facts. The sheep was lost: the 
coin was lost: the prodigal son was 
lost. They were lost in the deepest and 
truest sense of loss, for they had fallen 
ous of the opportunity of use and 
service. The value they once had was 
theoretically the same as ever: but 
practically it was reduced to nothing; 
it was a face value, and no longer a 
marketable one. They could no longer 
contribute to the good of the world, or 
fulfil any high purpose. Sin is not only 
degradation; it is moral inutility. 

But while this saddest of losses is thus 
emphasised, the causes which led to this 
state of things are touched upon with a 
gentle and truthful hand. Moral useless- 
ness may arise from ignorance, or from 
carelessness of guardians, or from their 
wilfulness. The cause which led to the 
loss of the sheep is not quite the same 
as that which led to the loss of the 
coin; and different again from either 
of these is the cause which led to the 
loss of the prodigal son. The sheep 


wandered away: it was just silly 
ignorance which led it astray. The coin 
was lost; it did not lose itself, but the 


heedlessness of the good woman of the 
house was responsible for the misfortune, 
But with the prodigal son the case is 
different: he most truly lost himself. He 
took his life into his own hand; he found 
the restraints of his father’s house and 
his father’s experience irksome ; he would 
fain see the world, and see it unem- 
barrassed by the counsel of those who 
knew it. He was lost through self-will. 

Do we not realise that the vice and 
misery of the world are traceable to all 
the three causes indicated here? There 
are lost ones whose loss is chiefly due 
Like silly sheep, they go 
astray because they are silly sheep, 
and know no better. They may have 
a kindly shepherd to guide them, but 


to ignorance. 
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they do not realise it. They follow 
thoughtlessly their passing fancy. They 
have no intent to be vicious, but they 
have no strong apprehension of virtue. 
Others again are lost because of the 
heedlessness or indifference of others. 
Such are often the members of society 
with whom society has least patience. 
In the tables of the social economist 
they are described as the unfit. They 
are those who have never been valued; 
they have been allowed to drop out of 
the bright and useful ranks of society. 
The very conditions of the social life 
from which they have been alienated 
serve to blacken them more and more. 
There are few indeed who can recognise 
the heavenly image and = superscription 
upon such coins as these, begrimed by 
vice and blackened by social ostracism. 
The fallen are not the only ones respons- 
ible for their fall. Churches, parents, and 
society itself are severally and jointly 
responsible. Yet any theory which puts 
the blame of every fall upon surround- 
ings only is faulty. Not every lost one 
can attribute his loss to the negligence 
of others. Sometimes his own heedless- 
ness, sometimes his own self-will is to 
blame. There is a lost sheep, and a 
prodigal son, as well as a lost piece of 
silver. 

Probably in the majority of cases 
failure in life is due to a blending of 
all these causes; some ignorance, some 
neglect, some self-will, may be traced in 
the steps downward from the chance of 
usefulness to the loss of moral ambition. 
Mew can say, “My fall was wholly due to 
ignorance, or wholly due to the negligence 
of friends and guardians”: and few 
parents whose children go astray can 
entirely acquit themselves of blame. 
Thus the three parables seem to cover 
the ground ; Christ shows an appreciation 
of the causes which lead to wrong-doing 
and wrong living. He is just, as well as 
sympathetic. The depth and tenderness 
of His sympathy dves not blind Him 
to the self-will and moral blameworthi- 
ness of those who stray. His realisation 
of faults and sins does not chill the 
love which yearns to seek and to save 
that which was lost. 


HIS TEACHING ABOUT MAN’S RELATIONS 
TO MAN. 

There is an aspect of Christ’s teaching 

which needs special consideration, de- 
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cause literalist interpreters have from dif- 
ferent points of view marred its beauty 
and narrowed its heavenly comprehensive- 
ness. Jesus Christ said, ‘* Whoso loveth 
father or mother more than Me is not 
worthy of Me” (Matt. x. 37); ‘* Whoso- 
ever he be of you that renounceth not 
all that he hath he cannot be My 
disciple” (Luke xiv. 33). 

This teaching has been misunderstood 
by the legalist and by the worldling, for 
both lave agreed in reading the words 
according to the letter rather than the 
spirit. The legalist is the man whose 
religion is one of minute and prosaically 
interpreted rules. He walks in the old- 
ness of the letter; he knows nothing of 
the freedom of the spirit. To him these 
words of Christ seem to enjoin a bodily 
action. Parents are to be henceforth 
nothing. Religion has come to break up 
the old and earlier tie of nature. The 
father may be getting into years; the 
trembling hands may be unfit to toil; 
his halting feet unable to carry him to 
the field or the shop; the wearied brain 
no longer strong enough to grasp the 
new ideas which are necessary for those 
who would compete on equal terms for 
a livelihood. Nature would say that the 
father’s feebleness laid a fresh obligation 
on the son’s sense of filial duty; but 
religion, according to the legalist, has 
superseded this claim of nature. The 
mother may be widowed and lonely; her 
old heart may be yearning for the 
presence and comfort of the son she bare: 
but the religion of the legalist hardens 
the heart of nature, and bids him leave 
his mother to her heart-hunger and 
solitude. We ask, Did Jesus Christ 
teach this? Did He come into the world 
thus to break men’s hearts by breaking 
the bonds which nature taught to be 
sacred bonds? The religious legalist says 
He did, and quotes the strong words, * If 
any man come after Me, and hate not his 
father and his mother—yea, and his own 
life also—he cannot be My disciple ” (Luke 
xiv. 26). The worldling echoes the words, 
and adds that it must be obvious that 
Christ’s demands are impossible—that they 
mean nothing more nor less than the dis- 
ruption of society and the annihilation of 
the deepest instincts of the human race. 
The worldling finds the saying of Christ 
too hard. The legalist, whose tendencies 
are ascetic, triumphs in the thought of a 
principle which would make war upon 





the foundations of society. All that is 
of the world, he declares, is to be for- 
saken. The sweet endearments of home 
are to be sacrificed ; its tenderest ties are 
to be torn asunder. Religion is to steel 
the heart for the heroism of sacrifice, 
All is to be left behind for truth’s sake, 

Thus the extremists agree; but are 
these extremists right in their inter. 
pretation of Christ’s words? Did Jesus 
Christ teach principles which  under- 
mine the family bond? Was His atti- 
tude intolerant of home ties? His own 
words must settle this question. No 
theories of what He might have said, or 
what He ought in our judgment to have 
said, can determine the matter. If we 
find that He taught that religion super- 
sedes the ties of nature, we must freely 
admit the fact. 

But is it a fact? I find that our Lord 
seldom allowed an indignant strain to 
enter into His speech, but I find one 
subject which awoke His anger. He 
denounced with righteous wrath the 
Pharisaic theory that a_ religious call 
could dispense with a home obligation. 
The principle accepted among the Jews 
as among other peoples was one of rev- 
erent duty towards father and mother. 
The Pharisees and Scribes suspended 
this duty in cases where devotion to re- 
ligion could be put in as a counter-plea. 
If a man had such a plea, he could, by 
uttering the magic word ** Corban,” free 
himself from family obligation. He would 
in effect say to his parents, “If I were 
following a secular life, 1 would be able 
to assist you; but as | am following a 
religious life, | cannot. It is not that I 
have not the means, but all margin of 
means Which I have is already bespoken 

is Corban—to religious uses.” Such was 
the tradition which was largely followed 
in the religious circles of Christ’s day. 
How did our Lord deal with it? We all 
remember His indignant denunciation : 
* Full well do ye reject the command- 
ment of God, that ye may keep your 
own tradition. For Moses said, Honour 
thy father and thy mother, and He that 
speaketh evil of father or mother, let 
him die the death; but ye say, If a man 
shall say to his father or his mother, 
That wherewith thou mightest have 
been profited by me is Corban, that is to 
say, given to God; ye no longer suffer 
him to do aught for his father or his 
mother, making void the word of God 

















by your tradition, which ye have 
delivered” (Mark vii. 9-13). The attempt 
to set aside the family obligation is thus 
met by our Lord. To do this is to make 
yoid the word of God by a tradition. 
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declaration? When He speaks of for- 
saking, and of even hating father and 
mother, He cannot be contradicting the 
principle of nature which He _ so 
arnestly maintained. He cannot’ be 
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THE PRODIGAL SON 


Ix it conceivable that our Lord should 
after such an indignant speech Himself 
set aside this word of God? He says in 
effect that no pretence of a religious call 
can be pleaded against the simple duty 
Which God and nature have sanctioned. 
Is it not plain, then, that His language 
must be interpreted in the clear light 
of His own unhesitating and indignant 








falling into the vicious’ cirele’ of 
thought against which He Himself so 
earnestly protested. What, then, is our 
Lord’s teaching on the subject of the 
religious call? He speaks as earnestly 
on the imperative nature of this call as 
He does about the imperative nature of 
the fifth commandment; and He does so 
hecause there is really no contradiction. 
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The religious call could not in Christ's 
view weaken the force of any Divine 
law. If all men were truly His followers, 
the commandments of God would not be 
less, but more carefully, obeyed. 

These considerations ought to lead us 
to suspect any interpretation of Christ’s 
words which implies a weakening of 
natural, moral obligation. We are con- 
strained, therefore, to believe the ascetic 
and the worldling both wrong in the 
meaning they attach to Christ’s language 
in the present instance. He cannot mean 
to inculeate either hate or neglect of 
parents. Such teaching would have pro- 
voked universal indignation. Had such a 
sense been attached to His words by those 
who heard them, we should have read of 
His being denounced by His countrymen 
as a disturber of social and family ties. 
and as an impugner of the teaching of 
Moses. His enemies would never have 
allowed such an opportunity to have 
passed. We may be sure that He was 
never understood by His listeners in the 
sense in which either fanatical or worldly 
minds have understood Him. 

There is no need, moreover, of such a 
violent interpretation, when a simple and 
intelligible meaning of His words lies 
close at hand. No great moral teaches 
would be considered as anti-social if he 


were to declare that a man must put 
honesty before partiality, justice before 
friendship: and Jesus Christ affirms the 
same principle with greater force and 
depth. To love God is to keep God's 
commandments: and how can the love 
of God, as the first and great command 
ment, be an anti-social law, seeing that, 
the more truly a man loves God, the 
more sedulously will he seek the good 
of his fellow-men? How can it destroy 
home-ties. seeing that, the more a man 
loves God, the more reverently would he 
fulfil the fifth, the great home command 
ment? The ruling principle that the less 
is included in the greater is as true in 
morals as in physics. He who loves God 
loves his brother also. He who regards 
justice will regard justice in concrete 
example towards the individual man. 
Now the declaration of Christ respect- 
ing forsaking father and mother stands 
on the same basis. To follow Christ 
meant to apply the spirit of Christ to 
the whole of life. The man was the 
follower of Christ who would in every 
case do what Christ would have done, 
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and who showed in life the same dis- 
position which Christ had shown If 
Christ had said, ‘You must put the 
Christ-like spirit before you as the first 
and great thing: you must give it a 
place above all earthly partiality and 
affection,” would not everyone say that 
the world of home and the world of 
nations would be much happier? Would 
there not be greater concord among 
peoples, greater tenderness in homes? But 
is not this teaching conveyed with vivid 
and paradoxical force by saying, ** Who- 
soever loveth father and mother more 
than Me is not worthy of Me”? To love 
Christ is to keep His commandments, 
but to love Him is more than this; it 
is to catch the spirit out of which ail 
commandments flow: to love Him is to 
love all. ** This is My commandment, that 
ye love one another; as | have loved 
you, that ye also love one another.” Is 
it conceivable that the following out of 
this principle of life would bring any 
neglect or disregard of those simple 
duties which are the first expressions of 
love, and which were so reverently re- 
garded by Christ Himself? 

It is an utter misapprehension, there- 
fore, of Christ's commandment which 
supposes that He ever did or could 
sanction a weakening of home ties. 
What He seeks to ineuleate is the wide 
distribution in the world of the spirit 
which He knew to be the true spirit of 
life—the spirit of simple, natural and 
unselfish love. Where this dwelt, He 
dwelt. Where this was not, God was not. 
He that loveth not knoweth not God. “If 
aw man say he love God, and hate his 
brother, he is a liar.” So the beloved 
disciple interprets the teaching of Christ. 
The ties which were sacred before are 
doubly so now. Human love and human 
relationships are manifestations of the 
Divine love, and are types of the Divine 
bonds by which the whole family of 
God are united. Christ, the Divine Son 
of the Eternal Father, is the assurance of 
the sanctity of every natural link and 
the consecration of them also. To love 
father and mother more than Christ is to 
fail to realise the Divine life in which 
all ties become abiding realities. It is to 
fail to see the deep significance of our 
human lives. Christ says in effect: “If 
you cannot see the Divine, you will 
never realise the beauty of the human. 
If you allow your love to be of one 
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sentiment, interest, partiality, instead of 


being one of principle, strength and 
divinity, you will miss the heavenly.” 
And we may add: he who misses the 
heavenly misses the earthly also. The 
heavenly command is love to God: the 
human follows, and has its root in it. The 
second is like unto it: **Thou shalt love 


thy neighbour as thyself.” It is because 
these eternal principles, which find 
their origin in the very nature of God, 


that therefore a stability and vitality in 


are 


human relations and obligations is pos- 
sible. In other words, we reach the 


principle to which Christ gave expression 
when He * All”—and it is as true 
of laws as it is of people—‘‘all live unto 
God.” All and all principles are 
only vital forcible in Him. 


said, 


souls 

and 
LAST WORDs. 

that Christ 

unfolded principles of the spir- 

itual in His teaching. There were 

laws which governed the development of 


then, Jesus 


detinite 


It is clear, 


orde 


man as a spiritual being. The purity 
and integrity of his moral nature were 
conditions, as it were, of his spiritual 
perceptions and capabilities. The social 


order helped man away from a life of 


merely sense-order by evoking his affec- 
tions: the moral order acted as a con- 
servative force in protecting the social 
order from that disintegration which 


threatens a society based on un 
moralised affections: but the moral 
order in its turn provided the foothold 
for man to mount into the realisation 
and enjoyment of the = spiritual 
which is the eternal order, 
order in which man God. 
The relationship between God and man 
is fundamentally and originally that 
Father and child. The wilfulness and 
the wandering desires of man which 
are possible to a being who 
spiritual developments. 


order, 
being the 
can know 


of 


necessarily 
is the subject of 


must vanish in order that man may 
reach that perfect harmony of life 
Which is fellowship with God. In other 
words, man must enter with heart and 
will into the thoughts and aims of his 
Father. 

One hindrance to this harmony lies 
in sin, which is the preference of the 
lower above the higher, and which 
is accompanied by lowered and false 
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conceptions of God. 
the consciousness of Divine love, and 
the realisation of the glorious destiny 
which awaits the children of God, were 
the aim of Christ's teaching. 


The awakening of 


But, further, Christ Himself was the 
power through which true awakening 


In Him 


and realisation could take place. 


men saw what God was, and what man 
might be. The manifestation of the 
manhood went hand-in-hand with the 


revelation of God. The teacher spread 
noble thoughts before his hearers, but 
the teacher was Himself the revealer. 
God was known by what Christ taught, 
but even more by what Christ was; 
and by this also men knew what they 
might have been, had they not followed 
vain mists and wandering fires. 

It is the recognition of Christ as not 
only teacher, but revealer, which gives 
such deep significance to the utterances 
of Christ. in which He gathers round 
Himself the fulness of His teaching, 
when He says, “I am the truth.” 
He, therefore, that would enter into the 
teaching of Christ must enter into the 
heart of Christ. 

Christ is the way 
ing of what He 
pression of the 
He light 
principles of 
in Himself also 
in Him the 
highest and most 
From Him there 
words wisdom; for His words are 
charged with the vital force of His 
own personality. The forms of thought 
which He presented are noble and fair, 
but even these are less than the living 
personal influence which they carry with 
them. The words which He spoke were 
spirit and were life. He who under- 
stands this will realise how far Christ 
surpasses anyone who has been even a 
great teacher among men. When He 
speaks, there is heaven and energy and 
eternity in His words, because He is 
what He is. None can take His place. 
The Apostle’s question rises naturally to 
the lips of those who have sat longest at 


as 


the understand- 
says. He is the ex- 
life which He unfolds. 
when He expounds the 
the spiritual but 
He is the for 
spiritual order its 
beautiful 
flow 


to 


gives 
order, 
Light ; 

finds 
expression. 
more than 


of 


His feet: “ Lord! to whom shall we go? 

Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 
Eviror’s Now In this series of papers each writer is 1 
nsible for the vie expressed his own coutribution or 











CYT was Christmas Eve; not a 
S\/ proper ‘* Christ- 
u massy” day as re- 
->.§ presented in Christ- 
nas stories and on 
picture cards, with 
blue skies and spark- 
ling frost. No, it 
was dull, chill, and 
dingy, with a heavy 
grey pall of cloud 
and fog intermingled 
resting low on the 
sooty brows of giant 
London. 
It did not actually rain or sleet, 
and it was not acutely cold; yet it 
uninviting a day that 
people hurried over their shop- 
ping, and were glad to get back 
to fireside, tea and toast. High 
up in the poor London tenement 
where Tim lived there was nothing pleasant 
to look at except a small fire, and _ that 
was more of ashes than glowing coal. 
Stay, there was little Tim’s face, and that 
was really pleasant; though his poor small 
body was crippled, nature had given him 
a bright, pretty face and a pair of merry 
grey eyes that seemed to be able to sparkle 


Was sO 


on the least provocation. His flaxen hair 


still had an infantile look, though he was, as 
he told everyone, ‘“‘going eight”; a fall 
as a baby had injured his limbs, but with 
care and surgical skill he might in time grow 
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stronger. He was lying on the sofa—a_ poor 
couch enough, made out of wooden boxes— 
in the corner by the little fire alone, for his 
mother was out washing, and he had no 
brothers or sisters. It was early afternoon, 
but the day had died quickly in the 
London gloom, and it was too dark for 
Tim to read his story-book —a __ poor 
tattered affair given him new last winter 
when he was in the hospital. He was 
yawning and feeling rather dull, but he was 
not an unhappy, discontented child as many 
much more prosperous often are. To com- 
pensate for a hard lot, Tim had been endowed 
with a gay and sunny temper; and he _ had 
friends, in spite of poverty and the proud 
isolation in which his mother lived for reasons 
of her own. One of these friends had just 
slowly ascended the stairs from her room 
below with a neatly mended stocking of 
Tim’s in her hand. In truth, the stocking was 
almost all mending now, for little of its 
original foundation remained. Miss Perkins 
(she had known better days, and even the 
roughest lodger in the place called her Miss 
Perkins always) was just about toenter through 
the half-open door, when Tim’s voice raised in 
a kind of shrill, chanting invocation made her 
pause and listen. The child, being left so 
much alone, was apt to express his feelings 
aloud, and it was by no means the first time 
Miss Perkins had listened, amused yet touched, 
to his curious recitative. It had a_ sort of 
rhythm, though no rhyme. 

*Oh Lord, dear Lord,” so Tim chanted at 
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the top of his shrill, childish, yet tuneful, 
voice, ** you see it’s Christmas—Christmas Eve 
they say the angels come on Christmas Eve 
or Santa Claus—the stories tell of Santa 
Claus—I’ve read ’em—lots—I s’pose you let 
him come—because it’s Christmas—Christmas 
good I know. So someone comes—I don’t 
know who—may be ‘tis you yourself, dear 
Lord, and gives the children’ things —to 
‘member Jesus by—all kinds o’ things—but 
not to me—I’m precious poor. P’r’aps the 
angels don’t know where I live—there’s such 
a lot o' folks in London--some gets over- 
looked. \nd mother ain't got money, you 
know that. But please, please, please—for 
just this once—do send an angel or a Santa 
Claus, and let me have a Christmas! I’m not 
grumbling, but I should be glad—I should!” 
The chant died down—it had an odd tune in 
it which rose and fell—and as Tim was silent 
Miss Perkins pushed open the door and came 
softly in, carrying his much-darned stockings. 
Miss Perkins was between sixty and seventy 
years old, tall and terribly thin, with a pale, 
pinched, care-lined face, and neat grey hair 
strained from her forehead and fastened in a 
little screw behind. She was clean and old- 
maidishly neat and prim, though her black 
gown was rusty with age, and she carried 
herself with a kind of odd stateliness. Ne 
one knew her past, but everyone said she 
had been a lady. Indeed, this was Miss 
Elizabeth Perkins’ great consolation in her 
dire and abject poverty. 

She did not forget her past, her girl- 
hood in the shabby old vicarage in the 
country parish of which her father was 
curate -in-charge, struggling to bring up 
six children genteelly on £150 a _ year. 
Elizabeth was the eldest daughter, and on 
her, at the time of her mother’s death 
(when she was seventeen), had devolved 
the severe charge of managing to feed and 
clothe the family on the poor weekly 
pittance which had to suffice. Still, she 
managed somehow, and, though poor, was not 
unhappy; but when her father died, and left 
nothing, the problem became more difficult. 
Elizabeth was then thirty; one of her sis- 
ters (perhaps happily, though she was much 
mourned) was dead. There were three more, 
and a brother who went out to Australia at 
the age of twenty, married and settled there. 
The four sisters tried one thing after another. 
Mary died at the age of thirt y, Agnes married 
a missionary and went to Africa; Elizabeth 
and Caroline kept themselves alive by needle- 
work, dressmaking, wardrobe-keeping — any- 
thing—till, by slow degrees getting poorer and 
poorer, they came down in the world to one 
room in this tenement house in South 
London, living on bread and tea, and doing 
fine and plain work incessantly. Now 
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Elizabeth, at sixty-five, was alone in the world; 
Carrie, ten years younger, had given up first, 
and the poor old sisters, after a_ lifelong 
companionship of hard poverty, had to part. 
Carrie was glad to go. “If only I could take 
you too, Lizzie!” she whispered, as their hands 
clasped for the last long parting. 

**Never mind—it’s best for you—God knows 
I don’t grudge my Carrie her heaven. Don't 
think of me, love; I won't be long after 
you!” 

Brave words, which comforted the one who 
was passing into the better life—oh, how 
much better! But when her quiet eyelids 
closed, and the solemn smile of peace settled 
on her lips, and Elizabeth realised that she was 
alone, in her desolate, poverty-stricken old 
age, she fell on her knees with a cry of 
despair, and felt she could not take up the 
cross that was laid on her weary shoulders. 

Tim had been her one gleam of light in 
those despairing hours. She had made ac- 
quaintance with his mother and him before 
that, the only other lodgers in the great 
house she cared to know. Mrs. Morris was, 
Perkins expressed it, a ‘*decent 
person,” proud,  self-respecting—a 
handsome, dark-eyed, sad-faced woman, with 
the shadow of a hardly borne sorrow upon 
her. Miss Perkins would accept neighbourly 
help from her, and was always ready to 
take charge of Tim, to sit with him, read to 
him, mend for him, and teach him when his 
mother was out working, as she was, as a 
rule, five or six days a week. She had 
grown to love the little lame boy, silently 
but deeply, as was her way of loving. She 
could not smile or joke or say caressing 
things —life had been too hard a struggle 
for her to have any smiles or soft ways left— 
yet her heart was tender as well as true, 
and Tim had found that out. He was very 
fond of her, told her all that came into his 
fanciful little brain, asked her _ endless 
questions, and never shrank from her gaunt, 
grey, grim looks, which were a mask to her 
loving soul. 

Now, as she entered, he hailed her with a 
cheerful ‘“ Hullo, auntie!”—she had _per- 
suaded him to call her this, the lonely 
woman to whom no one seemed to belong— 
‘are you come to stop?” 

“A bit, Timmy; till your mother comes 
in. See, I’ve mended your stockings.” 

“Yes.” Tim looked at the small black 
stockings and then at her, with his head on 
one side and his bright eyes full of inquiry 
like a young bird. ‘* Auntie, I wonder if it'll 
be any good. I’ve been reading about kids 
as hang up their stockings for Christmas, 
and they say as Santa Claus comes and fills 
‘em. I wonder—is there any Santa Claus? 
D’ you think he'd fill mine maybe ?” 


as Miss 
reserved, 
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‘You might try.” She could not find it in 
her heart to say him nay, the poor little lad 
who had never known the joy of gifts. 
*Did you hang yours up when you was a 
little girl, auntie?” 
A faint and sad smile for a moment crossed 


the worn old face. She shook her head. 
‘‘No, Tim, in my time there was no talk of 
Santa Claus, nor of presents at Christmas. 


But one Christmas Day I had a gift that was 


very dear to me. I remember it well.” 


* What was it? Tell me all about it.” 
She sat down near him; it was too dark 
to see to sew any longer, and she did not 


want to light a candle, so for a wonder her 
never-resting hands lay idle on her lap. 
Many and many a tale of her childhood, of 
the shabby old parsonage, and of the country, 
had she told Tim in the gloaming. Only to 
him was her stiff and generally silent tongue 
unloosed. 

‘It was a 
brother. 


baby, Tim; such a pretty little 


baby He came very early Christmas 
Day.” 

** Did 
angel ?” 

‘God sent him, dear.” 

‘Did He? And who took in the parcel?” 

**My father and mother. 
on Christmas Day they called him Noel.” 

“Way?” 

“It’s an old name for 
called me into my 
about 


Santa Claus bring him or = an 


Because he came 


Christmas. They 
room—I was 
the dear little 


into ms 


mother’s 
your age, Tim—and put 
bundle, breathing so 
I Was sO pleased ; | 


warln 
arms! 
he was so sweet 
little thing.” 


soitty, 
lov ed 
a pretty, sweet 


babies, annul 


always such 


“Where is the baby now?” Tim asked, 
wondering. It did not occur to him that 
“the baby” would be an old man 


this 
smiled. **He’s in 
anything but a 
lived a year.” 


Christmas. Miss Perkins 
heaven, Tim. He never 


dear little child, he only 


Was 


“Oh! But weren’t you very sorry when 
God took him away ?” 

‘Yes, I was; but I’m not sorry now, 
Tim. I love to think of my little innocent 
Noel.” 

*D’ you expect he'll be a baby still when 
you gets to heaven, auntie?” 

**T don’t know,” she said wistfully. ‘ Per- 


haps I oughtn’t, but I can’t 


find him so,” 


help hoping to 


* And was that baby the only Christmas 
present you ever had?” 
* No. Once a rich old lady gave me a 


sovereign.” 
*A whole sovereign ! 
buy ?” 
** What 


Oh! what did you 
didn’t I? It 
before or since ever 
Presents for them all.” 


seems to me no 


hought so 


S¢ »vereign 


much. 
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* But you didn’t, never, hang up 
stockings for Santa Claus to fill?” 

“No, Tim.” 

“But Ll might. UW 1 
something in, 


your 


keep on asking God 

maybe He would, just 
and I’m poo 
I might.” 


to put 
for Christmas 
little chap, auntie. 


time, rather a 


“Yes, you might,” Miss Perkins said 
quietly, and a gleam of a sort of joy came 
into her face as a plan flashed through he 
brain, 

“ Oh. then please do!” he cried joyfully 


** Please to hang up the one you’ve mended 
both the ones, if there’s anything °t won't 


drop out of the holes now. There was such 


wopping big holes in before. But | won't 
say nothing to nobody, not to mother. Mother 


don’t seem to like Christmas.” 
He raised his head quickly as he 
hand at the door. 


* There’s 


heard a 


mother! Be quick and put the 


kettle ‘on, auntie. Shell be drefful cold and 
tired, I know.” 

Indeed, the woman who entered slowly 
and heavily did look ‘ drefful cold and 


tired.” She was still almost a young woman, 


reckoning by years; but sorrow and _ th 
constant struggle with poverty and car 
had scored deep marks in her dark hand- 
some face—not a gentle face, defiant and 
even fierce at times, but strong, and in its 
way fine. When she turned it sometimes 


tender. 
dressed and 


upon her child it 
She roughly yet decently 
clean, though her thick crisp black hair was 
without the regard to th 
Had she herself off, 
she might still have been a strikingly hand- 
easy to 
see that she had known better days. <All the 
Miss Perkins, complained 


grew loving, if not 
was 
arranged least 
becoming. cared to set 


some woman, and, as it was, it was 
neighbours, except 
that Mrs. Morris was very proud = and 
“naughty,” and *“kep’ herself /o herself.” \ 
one but the stiff old had pene- 
trated to the real, strong, passionate Wwomal 
heart beneath the icy crust of proud reserve. 
A kindness delicate way to het 
crippled boy, a word or two of tactful, unde:- 
standing sympathy when he had a dangerous 
attack of illness, had suddenly melted the 
mother’s mood; and the two lonely, reserved 


maid ever 


shown in a 


women, both conscious of a past much better 
than their present, had drawn together in a 


grim, silent bond of friendship. Janet Morris 
showed hers most by consenting to accept 
good offices from Miss Perkins, which she 
resented from the coarse, garrulous good 


nature of some of the other inmates of the 
house. 

She sighed from deep fatigue as she came in. 
Her heart was cold and sick, and she could 
not speak, not even to Tim; while she only 
nodded in acknowledgment of Miss Perkins, 
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who was quietly getting ready for the 
cup of tea which is the poor woman’s only 
luxury. When her stiff limbs were warmed 
and a little rested close to the fire, and the 
cup of tea~-hot, at least, if nothing else 

had revived her, some of the dreary cold 
ness of her expression vanished, and she was 
able to put on a little cheerfulness for Tim's 
sake. 

Meanwhile Miss Perkins, eager lo set hei 
project afoot, slipped away to her own bare, 
meagre, cold, but clean little room. She got 
out ‘an old-fashioned little workbox which 
stood on the shelf beside her father’s big 
Bible—sole relics of the vicarage days--un- 
locked it, and took out an old silk bag. In 
it were a few, very few, coins. Miss Perkins 
set aside next week’s rent, and then looked 
it what was left. Such a little sum! A lady 
would have spent it on chocolates or gloves, 
ind never missed it—that is to say, a well- 
to-do lady; in mind and taste’ Elizabeth 
Perkins was also a lady. 

She was so much alone that she had learnt, 
like Tim, to talk to herself or to the staid 
old tabby who lay on the rag rug in front 
of the small fire, and was dear to the old 
maid’s heart. 

‘If I don’t get any particular Christinas 
dinner—-I did think of a bit of a pudding, but 
| can do without very well—and there isn’t 
much satisfaction in cooking for oneself; and 
if I make my boots do a while longer-—-l 
daresay [ can with cork soles —I may spend 


half a crown | would like the dear child 
just once to have a treat and a surprise —so 
bright as he keeps with all Yes, L will 
buy him just a few little things: L remember 


how we used to love a Christmas present. 
[ shall be so glad to fill his poor little stock- 


ing for him and have him think Santa Claus 
has been in. Ill put on my bonnet and go 
out shopping now.” 


She put three shillings into her worn old 
purse, which held a few coppers, made up 
the parcel of fine work she had to leave at 
the baby-linen shop, then arranged her black 
bonnet -of the fashion of a bygone day 


ind hea old « oth cape, and went out. Every 
body seemed out shopping in the cheap 
thoroughfare, flaring with gas, and with goods 
attractively displayed in all the shop fronts 
to 


catch the eye of the careful house-mother, 
wmed with her big basket and intent on bar- 
gains. Miss Perkins turned her head away 
from butcher’s and grocer’s. To please Tim 
meant to sacrifice her own hope of Christ- 
as fare, If she was to play Santa Claus, 
her few shillings must be stretched to cover 
> much enjoyment for him as possible. So 
she only visited toyshop and sweetie-booth, 
buving here a box of soldiers, with a cannon 
and peas for ammunition, there ao packet of 
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some bright “mixture,” a sixpenny story- 
book, and a penny toy or two from the man 
at the corner. To these she added a couple 
of cheap pocket - handkerchiefs, and carried 
her purchases home with an elated feeling of 
having been recklessly extravagant. She was 
busy all the evening, and at ten o'clock went 
upstairs, hoping to find’ Tim asleep and to 
take his mother into her confidence. 

The room was dark, except for the feeble 
glimmer of an ashy little fire, and over this 
Mrs. Morris was crouching. She did not hear 
the stealthy entrance of the ‘old lady from 
below,” and Miss Perkins was grieved to hear 
her low moan of pain as she rocked herself 
to and fro in an anguish that was not phy- 
sical. No one had ever before seen the 
proud, reserved woman give way to her feel- 
ings—she would not have given way now 
had she not believed herself alone. — Tiim’s 
regular breathing, peaceful and even, con- 
trasted strangely with his mother’s moaning. 
Mrs. Morris started and uttered a sharp cry 
as Miss Perkins cleared her throat with a 
nervous apologetic * Hem!’ 

* Who's there? Who's spying on me?” 

*No one -no one, Mrs. Morris. I’m = sorry 
I startled you so. I only just came up to see 

to bring you see dear little Tim was _ talk- 
ing about Santa Claus and hanging up his 
stocking and he seemed so eager--and he’s 
such a good little lad | couldn't bear to 
disappoint him. So, as I'd a trifle to spare 
1—-1 just went out and bought him a few 
little chings, and | am going to put them in 
his stocking. If you’ve no objection, Mrs. 
Morris,” she added in her prim, polite way. 
Tim’s mother looked at her fixedly for a 
moment, then tried to stammer out her 
difficult thanks, and finally dropped her head 
on to her knees and broke into a sudden 
storm of sobs. Her reserve had been melted 
by the old maid’s kindness, and she could no 
longer hide the fierce grief that tore her soul. 
* Oh! the poor little lad, the poor little lad! 
she sobbed. “If only he and me had died 
when he was a baby—when we was both 
happy !” 

Miss Perkins sat down by her, and put a 
trembling hand on her shoulder. ‘* My dear, 
my dear, don’t take on so,” she said simply. 
“Tell me what troubles you so, and don't 
wish anything contrary to the Lord’s will. 
He keeps us alive for something, and there’s 
no one so unhappy but there’s comfort some- 
where. Besides my dear, the child’s happy.” 

‘Av, but he’s a cripple—his life spoilt 
‘twas me did it.” 

‘You!” 

*Ay. But | never meant to harm him! I 
just worshipped him. “Iwas when the bitte: 
news came—l dropped in a faint—him in my 
arms —two he was, and backward he was and 
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delicate—he got hurt then, and so—Tim's a 
cripple, and my heart’s broke.” 
“Can you tell me, my poor soul, whet the 


trouble was? Your husband’s death ?” 


“No. That’d been better.” 

**Don’t say that! Isn’t he dead?” 

‘**No, Miss Perkins. You’re kind—you're 
10t one as’ll poke at one’s sore place, and 
make it worse—you’ve been good to my Tim 


and oh! it’s come over me so this Christmas 


EKve—a-thinking of my Christmas Eves as is 
gone—I will tell you—I must! Maybe I can 
cry a bit, here alone in the dark with you, 
and it’ll ease my poor heart—for I ain't the 
stone | seem. But hang up the little lad’s 


stocking first, and bless you for thinking on 
him so!” 

Miss Perkins her. She found the 
mendec. black stockings, filled both with her 
little gifts—poor to others, costly in God's 


obeyed 


sight—and hung them at the foot of the bed. 
Then she came softly back, and sat down 
again by Janet Morris, this time venturing 
to take and stroke her hard, toil-roughened 
hand, 

Tell me all about it, dear,” she said, jus 
in the voice she used to Tim. ‘* Where’s 
your husband now? Did he desert you?” 

*No. He was always dreadful fond of me 
and Tim. He was a soft-hearted man—he 


never give me a wrong word 


“What then ?’ 


Was it 


Janet Morris put her lips close to the 
other’s ear, though there was no one to 
hear, and whispered, ‘‘He took money time 


and again—from his employer—he was led 
on to bet, and he got five years theyv’re up 
in April—and me as come of honest country 
folks as paid their way and never robbed any- 
one of a penny 1 took mv father’s name—I 
couldn’t bear to wear one he'd soiled se 
and my heart broke with the shame and the 
anger.” 

* Angel said Miss Perkins. ** But weren't 
you sorry for your husband ?” 

* Ay.” the woman answered fiercely. * But 
more angry. | can’t forgive him--I can’t 
he shamed us so-and [ always hated a 


thief—I was brought up so.” 
~Oh, woman, woman, how hard your heart 


is! On Christmas Eve—and the poor man 
loved you. Jesus forgave the thief, and those 
that hated Him——” 

*T can't help it—I can’t help it.” Janet 
writhed as if in bodily pain. ‘Taint only 
for mvself | can’t forgive him for’ the 
child.” 

*Don't say it—don’t, my dear.” the old 
woman urged, ‘We must forgive we poor 
sinful folk--we must; life’s too sad —-death’s 
too dreadful uniess we do. Forgive your 
husband, meet him with love; if he asks 


you for bread, don’t give him a stone.” 


THE QUIVER. 


“My heart’s just turned to stone, Miss 
Perkins.” 

*No, my girl, it isn’t. Aren’t you good 
to little Tim?” 

“Oh! how could [ help? His mother— 
and him so sweet—and “twas me dropped 
him; but that was his father’s fault, not 


mine. But, oh! I wish [ could forgive poor 
Ned, for he’s had a bad time, | know. I’ve 
written to him as kind as I could, but I ain’t 
never really forgiven him. Miss Perkins, have 
you 

**Have I what, my dear?’ 

**Have you been able always to forgive ?” 

* Yes,” the old maid said with simple direct- 
“Somehow, it never difficult 
to me. I always felt so sorry for people.” 

*“T reckon I was always hard and full of 
myself. Ned called me hard at times. Sut 
had you ever much to forgive a man ?” 

Miss Perkins was silent for a moment; then 
she said, breathing quickly, ‘* Yes. When I 
was a girl—and a bright young thing too, 
though you'd -never think it now, bright and 
good-looking enough, and light-hearted, 
though we'd plenty of cares made 
love to me, and I gave him all my heart and 
thoughts and hopes—all that made me what 
I was. He let it go on till I'd ordered my 


ness, was s0 


someone 


wedding gown—and, oh! how I toiled and 
saved to get the money for it—then, when 


the day was fixed and | dreaming of nothing 
but a long life with him, he jilted me and 
married a low with money. They 
a carriage, and she 


wotan 
ounce in 
turned his face away.’ 


passed ime by 
jeered at me; only he 
*And you forgave him?” 
“Yes; [did. The anger melted and melted, 


and the pity came, while the love wouldn’t 


go. | forgave him truly, without grudging. 
nursed him when he was an elderly man, 
alone in the world, [ an old woman—indeed, 


he took all my youth away. I began to 
grow old and dull and sad then, We kissed 
each other good-bye, and he said —it’s one of 
my best memories now--he said, * God bless 
you, my good Elizabeth; you've made me 
believe in goodness.’ [ often think of him 
now, now it’s all over—the pain, and the 
loss, aud the bitterness, but not the love ; 


and IT hope to find him waiting with all the 
others that [ have loved long since and lost 
awhile.” 

The darkness, the stillness, the deep emotion 


of that hour had worked strange changes on 
these two silent, reserved, seemingly cold 
women. Each had spoken, as never before, 
out of the burning depths that the dark, 
still waters covered. Half ashamed of the 
revelation of herself, Elizabeth Perkins 
shrank back into her usual reserve. Janet 
sat as still as a stone. Suddenly she drew a 


long, sobbing sigh. 
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In a flash Miss Perkins knew who he was.—). 
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‘“‘Oh,” she said, “how good you are! If 
only—if only I could feel like that!” 

‘Pray, my poor girl,” whispered the older 
woman. “If it’s only to say ‘Our Father’ 
as Tim did to-night.” 

She got up and prepared to go to bed with 
a commonplace would-be cheerful word or 
two. But as she said good-night Janet sud- 
denly threw her arms round the thin, stiff 
o!d neck and kissed her passionately, putting 
some of the new revived fire of her soul into 
the kiss, 

“Oh, I will try, I will,” she said. ‘* And 
God in heaven bless you, you good, good 
woman, for me and for the boy! Come up 
and see him with his presents. I’ve got a 
little parcel for him myself, but I never 
thought of his stockings as you did. And 
I know you'll go short to-morrow for it.” 

**No, no,” Miss Perkins protested. ‘I’ve 
plenty, indeed I have.” And she kissed the 
other as Naomi kissed Ruth. 


* * * * * 


In the morning Miss Perkins was stirring 
early; indeed, she had not slept much, her 
diet had been too light to foster sleep. She 
had lain thinking of Tim and his mother, 
who, now that all her near and dear ones 
were gone out of her sight, had become of 
close interest to her life. It would never do 
to light a fire before nine o'clock, so she 
wrapped herself as warmly as she could in 
the old plaid shawl that used to be Caroline’s, 
and crept up in her list slippers to see if 
Tim had found his stockings. He certainly 
had, to judge by his singing—shrilly ecstatic 

which she heard long before she reached 
the door. ‘*Glory, Glory, Hallelujah!” sang 
the joyful treble voice as strong as a 
canary’s. ‘‘Old Santa Claus has come! He’s 
not forgotten Tim! Lots of lovely things, 
toys and sweeties too, good enough for 
kings—hip hurrah hurroo!” 

He had a funny way of making up rude 
rhymes to fit his queer tunes, and the more 
pleased he was the louder he sang. Miss 
Perkins went in smiling. The room was 
nearly dark, but she could see that there 
was no one but Tim in it, dressed and 
hugging his new possessions. ‘‘Oh, auntie, 
come in! Give me a jolly big kiss, ’cos it’s 
Christmas, and ’cos I’m so happy, so awful 
happy! See here, someone, I dunno whether 
’twas Santa Claus or an angel, or anybody 
else”—he looked up at her with a sly, in- 
quiring gleam in his bright eyes, as if half- 
wondering at her possible share in it—‘* some- 
one has been here all right on Christmas 
Eve, and put lots of things in my stockings. 
See! Sweets and soldiers and chiney figures 
and a pop-gun. You taste some o’ these, 
auntie, do!” 









To please him Miss Perkins took a very 
small sweetie. Her heart was glad to see his 
joy: it was far better than a Christmas 
dinner. She sat down by him and let him 
show her his treasures, examining them with 
as much interest as if she had never seen 
them before. Perhaps Tim had his suspicions 
as to who his Santa Claus was; but he was 
an imaginative child, and found it more 
picturesque to fancy an angelic donor, rather 
than thin, pinched, prim-looking auntie, in 
her rusty black gown and old plaid shawl. 

**Where’s mother, dear?” she asked. 

“Gone out. I dunno where. Not to work, 
for I asked her. When I woke up, before | 
looked for the stockings, I sawed her; she was 
dressed, and reading a letter, and crying.” 

“Crying?” 

“Yes. I holloed out and asked her what 
was the matter. Then she put the letter 
into her pocket in ever such a hurry, and 
rubbed her handkercher over her face. Then 
she come and kissed me a lot of times. 
‘Oh! nothing’s the matter,’ she said. ‘1 
ain't unhappy, Timmy; don’t you fret. Only 
I’ve got to go out a goodish way to see some- 
one—an old friend—and I'll not be back for 
a good bit, and then there ‘ll be a s’prise for 
you.’ Then she says very quick, ‘ Why, 
Timmy, whatever’s got into your stockings 
in the night?’ So then I found ‘em; and 
whiles I was looking mother she goes, after 
she’d given me this book and paintbox, and 
kissed me a lot more. When she gets to the 
door I calls out, ‘Merry Christmas, mother. 
You’ve forgot to wish me merry Christimas.’ 
Then she looked at me with her eyes very 
shiny, and says, ‘Oh! God give us a happy 
Christmas, Tim!’ Then she stops, and as 
she goes out she says, ‘Tell auntie as | 
thought about what she said, and will do it. 
But I don’t know whatever she meant!” 

Miss Perkins thought she did, but she kept 
her hope to herself. She stayed upstairs with 
Tim all the morning, and warmed up the 
tiny plum pudding that the cook at the 
house where his mother worked had given 
her for him, and they made their dinner on 
that and some potatoes and gravy, which 
Miss Perkins had for her own meal. There 
was a little bit of meat and pudding left in 
the cupboard for the mother. It was a quiet, 
but not a sad, day for the pair. Tim was 
very happy with his toys. Auntie played 
with him, read to him, and _ patiently 
answered his innumerable questions. They 
were always good company to each other, 
the stiff-looking old lady with her tender, 
simple heart, that she had kept unspotted 
from the world, and the lively, bright-minded 
child whose spirits defied his misfortunes. 

As the afternoon darkened Tim suddenly 
raised his smal! white hand. 











Listen ! 


someone 


Mother’s coming upstairs 
with her. I b'lieve 


“Hush! 
—and there’s 
that’s the spl ise.” 

The door opened, and Mrs. Morris appeared, 
flushed, half - frightened looking, yet with a 
strange new smile on her lips and gleam in 
the smile of triumph over a dark 
past, the gleam of victory over self. She led 
in a man—a fair-bearded, blue-eyed man— 
who looked downeast, yet seemed anxious to 
bear himself as confidently as he could. In 


her eyes 


a flash Miss Perkins knew who he _ was, 
there was so singular a likeness between 
them. 

“John,” Mrs. Morris said, speaking in loud, 


fast tones, as if determined to get all explan- 


tions quickly over. ‘‘Here he is. Here’s 


our little Tim. And this lady is the one I 
told you about—the one as has been so good 
to us. Miss Perkins, this is my husband. 
Tim, dear, here’s your daddy. You don’t 
remember him—he’s been a long way off, 
and just got home. I told you there'd be a 
surprise for you. Kiss daddy, darling.” 

Tim was never backward — he was quite 


ready to kiss the man who stooped over him 
fondly; but he was indeed surprised, 

“Why, mother, didn’t never tell me 
| had a live daddy! I s’pose you did want 
to ’stonish me—and you just did. Is he come 


you 


to stop along of us? 


“No, dear; we're going to move into the 
country. You'll like that, Tim. We’re going 
nto ever such a nice place, where you'll get 


fresh air and milk and be strong.” 

“You and me and daddy ?” 

“You and me and daddy.” 

Then Tim quickly turned 
ooked at his friend, his secret 

“But auntie —I can’t leave 
she'd miss me so.” 

Miss Perkins had much 
tears; but she had too long “lost 
to spoil the moment for them. 

“Don't you fret about me, dearie,” she 
said, ‘*That’ll be all right”; and, exchang- 
ng one cordial, understanding look with Tim’s 
mother, she left the three to themselves. 


his head and 
Santa Claus. 

auntie alone, 
her 
life” 


stifle 
her 


ado to 


She had not been long alone, however, 
when Janet came in. She looked a strangely 
altered woman—flushed, tearful, excited. The 
mask of defiant pride was gone from’ her 
handsome fice, which in the moment was 
almost beautiful. 

She kissed Miss Perkins heartily. 

“God bless you!” she said, with the tears 
overflowing. ‘I couldn't have borne to meet 
him as I did to-day without what you put 
into me last night. I did forgive him before 
[ went to sleep—I did truly. I kept on 
thinking of all the kind things he‘d done to 
me and the sweet words he'd said—I told 
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how 


you he was always good to me—and 
*t was my illness as made him so hard pressed 
for money; and it came over me that I did 
love him after all, and that I’d vowed I 
would ‘for better, for worse,’ till death parted 
us—death, not prison—and I promised I‘d be 
good to him when he came out. But I never 
thought how it'd be. I got a letter 
from him written after he’d left prison. It 
seems he did something good—helped a 
warder who was hurt—and he got his dis- 
charge Christmas Eve. He asked me to meet 
him at the station, so I went. Then he took 
me to a gentleman’s house, a very kind 
gentleman who had taken an interest in him 
and promised to help him when he came out. 

‘Well, this gentleman has a place in Surrey, 
and he has offered us a cottage—he thought 
we ‘d rather be out of London. He’s promised 
me washing, and John he’s learnt tailoring 
in—in that place, and Mr. Larpent says as 
he can make a living at it, with my washing 
and going out, perhaps, helping. So we're 
next week. John promises me solemn 
he'll keep steady, and he is so pleased to see 
me and so sorry for Tim. I do believe he'll 
keep his word—and—and he’s a very tender- 
hearted man is John, for all he was led away.” 

“Oh, I am glad; I am glad for you, my 
dear!” 

**But don’t think we’re forgetting you, or 
leaving you out of it all,” Janet went on 
fervently. ‘Tim’s good angel you’ve been 


soon 


to go 


and mine. God knows how badly off we'd 
have been without you! More than that, 
you softened my heart, and that did more 
than anything—t was so hard it hurt me! 


When it began to get soft again something 


seemed to melt and feel warm inside me, 
and all the world was changed! So you 
must stick to us, dear Miss Perkins, Tim's 


Santa Claus ; 
along into Surrey. 


you must pack up and come 
Don’t shake your head 


you must, Tim ‘ll fret dreadful if you don't. 
You can do needlework and look after him 
while I’m out, and keep the place tidy 


there's lots of room—tis quite a nice cottage ; 
and we won't take no from you.” 
*“My dear, I’m old, I'll give you a lot of 


trouble”; but her face was wistful. It would 
be sweet to end her long, hard life with 
friends, not strangers; and she loved her 


little Tim dearly. 
**Nonsense about trouble,” Janet said in her 
“You'll come with 
for Tim and me can't 


strong, imperious voice. 


us and never leave us, 

get on without you. Now you come upstairs 
and tell the child, or he’ll fret—and I won't 
have him do that the first night his poor 


daddy has come home to us again.” 
So Miss Perkins meekly obeyed, and yielded 
to the longing of her secret heart. 











THE CITY OF CHRIST OF 


130,000 INHASITANTS. 


HE nineteenth century 
has been one of intense 
activity in religious 

effort. The men who, at 

the call of Commerce, 
have utilised to the ut- 
most the improved 
methods of travel to fai 
distant corners of the 
earth have been matched by similar 
eagerness on the part of others at the 
eall of Christ. What the former dared 
for gain, numbers have dared for love; 
and they have been supported at home 
by a Corinthian enthusiasm for giving 
which has never sent them out empty 
nor left them without support. Mean 
while, however, the more immediat: 
claims of home have been considered in 
the same spirit, and to deal with them 

a multitude of agencies have arisen, till 

the tree of religious effort has become 

a giant, with many interlacing branches 
It is our aim to take a survey of most 

of the work accomplished by those so- 

cieties of the United Kingdom, either in 
existence at the beginning of the century. 
or which have sprung into being during 
its progress. Some idea of the enormous 
field to be covered will be seen from the 
sketch on the opposite page. It would 
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PART THE FIRST. 


need about 2,800 reports to represent in 
detail one year’s work of the many 
Christian and philanthropic organisations 
now in existence. 


TO CONDUCT THE BUSINESS 
connected with these many agencies 
1,200 central offices are needed, many of 
them employing several clerks; in fact, 
it would be well within a correct esti- 
mate to estimate the number of secre- 
taries and clerks at 5,000. Allowing half 
of these 1,200 official centres but three 
rooms apiece, and the other half. six 
(though, of course, great numbers have 
many more), we find that 5,400 rooms 
are needed; and, supposing thirty-two 
rooms in one building, it would take a 
street of 168 houses to carry on the mere 
business of these religious and philan- 
thropic agencies (see page 182). 


AS FOR THE INSTITUTIONS THEMSELVES, 
there are actually 1,600 of them, domi- 
ciled in buildings varying from the size 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital, on Lambeth 
Embankment, to the more modest estab- 
lishment with far fewer beds, or from 
the size of the huge orphanage at Wat- 
ford to the humbler industrial home 
with only twenty inmates. 

Were they all to be brought together, 
building for building, the result would be 
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A VERITABLE “HOLY CITY.” 
The children’s sides would contain the 
many huge orphanages with their large 
grounds, then might come the industrial 
schools, then the asylums for the blind, 
the deaf and dumb, the idiot and insane, 
and nearer the gates of the * Holy City” 
the many hospitals; while in the centre 
row of offices might act as the 
the whole, and in the’ back- 


row on 
brains of 


ground, gleaming white through the 
trees, could be seen the thousands of 


almshouses where the aged found retreat. 


130,000 INHABITANTS IN THE “‘ HOLY CITY.” 
In that ** Holy City” at the present time 
chere would be 113,000 residents: and if 
we add to them the servants, assistants, 
caretakers, instructors, nurses, 
aud masters and matrons employed, it 
would bring up the total to 130,000. 
We then, that 
practically a large town, 
with as many inhabit- 
ants as Brighton, is at 
the end of this century 


doctors, 


see, 


supported by the an- 
nual gifts of public 
sympathy. More than 
that, during the past 
century every acre of 
ground in that town, 
and every brick and 
stone in every house 


and building, has been 
purchased by money 





which the _ religious 
public has subseribed. 
Even imagining that 
the 130,000 residents 
could have been con- t 
tained in ordinary 
houses with thirteen ii 
inhabitants each, such 
houses could not be | 
bought freehold for less | 
than £800 each, and as 
the institutions have 
not been built in the " 
ordinary way, but are 
replete with every I 
convenience, they 
would have cost con- 
siderably more. But 
even at that rate of 
calculation there must 


have been a capital ex- 
penditure of £8,000.000, 


While if the cost of the NOW 





‘IT WOULD NEED SUCH A COLLECTION OF 


IN EXISTENCE.” 


18r 


ground be added to it, it represents an 
outlay of £10,000,000; but owing to the 
large extent of ground covered by many 
of the institutions, and the scale upon 
which they are built, it is more than 
probable that £15,000,000 sterling would be 
nearer the mark. Now, taking haphazard 
a report from a society, we find that it 
needed 1,200 subscribers to get together 
£6,000, or an average of £5 apiece; hence 
the £15,000,000 would be subscribed by 
three million people. To contain their 
names and addresses fifty volumes would 
be needed—each containing 1,000 pages, 
with 60 names and addresses on every 
page (see page 185). 

If the past century had been notice- 
able only for the way in which it has 
sought to save the outcast child, and to 
mother and father the orphan, it would 
yet be a red-letter period. The Angel 





IN DETAIL 


REPORTS TO REPRESENT 
ONE YEAR'S WORK OF THE MANY CHRISTIAN AND PHILANTHROPIC ORGANISATIONS 


2,800 
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of the Little Ones has been busy indeed ! 


During the century she built for herself 


fifteen huge orphanages, and in them 
saved 111,000 children; but, not satisfied 
with this, she cast her tender eyes on 


the various cities where the Angel of 


eath had been before her, end, hurrying 
Death had been before her, end, hurrying 


soothed and caressed them; and in six. 
teen years Benjamin Waugh and _ his 
messengers stood between the tyrants 
and nearly half a million of their vie. 
tims. So let us be proud of this one 
thing at least, that 690,000 children have 
during this century been fathered and 














1T WOULD NEED 168 OF THESE HOUSES (EACH CONTAINING 32 ROOMS) TO CARRY ON THE BUSINESS OF THE PR=SENT 
RELIGIOUS AND PHILANTHROPIC AG=NCIES 


in his footsteps, she planted homes where 
the bereaved bairns could be tended. 
Little by little tiny settlements sprang 
up the country over, till with pride she 
numbered them as 285, while in them 
nestled another 79,000 of her nurslings, 
saved from neglect and saved for their 
country. Yet this was not enough; al- 
though she had breathed her spirit into 
Barnardo, Miiller, Spurgeon Stephenson, 
and many others, much remained to 
be done. The wailings of helpless chil- 
dren, who would have been better off 
had their parents been dead, filled her 
with heaviness, till at last she rose and 
with a finger of flame touched one 
human heart. At once it glowed with 
zeal for the tens of thousands of little 
ones, tortured in soul and cowed in spirit 
by the very hands that should have 


mothered and protected. But what an 
indictment it is of the old ‘* can’t-we-let- 
it-alone” spirit, to remember that only 
sixteen years ago nearly half a million 
of them could not have been reckoned! 


THE COST OF PROVIDING 
for these children can be easily  esti- 
mated. One hundred and ninety thou- 
sand have been kept and trained in 
various orphanages at an average cost of 
£10 per head, and each of them for seven 
years at least, making £70 apiece; while 
the expenses of management, service. 
and education would bring it up to £12 
per head per annum, or £84 for the whole 
term. The total cost of the 190,000 chil- 
dren has therefore been £16,000,000 ster: 
ling, or £16,500,000 if the income of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
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Children, which has been spent in the pro- 
tection of at least 500,000 children, should 


be added, And the bill has been paid! 


The British Public January, 1990. 
TO THE ORPHANAGES AND INSTITUTIONS FOR 
CHILDREN IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


To support of 190,000 children for 
seven years at £12 per head per 
annum . 

To the Society for the Prevention 
of Crne'ty to Children, for their 
protection 2 


L800-1000 


£15,960,000 


500,00) 





£16, 460,000 


—_—-—___. 


Received with thanks, 
690,000 children. 
A SMALL BILL 

This, however, is no exhaustive state- 
ment of all that has been done for the 
children, for the magnificent work of 
the Sunday schools has yet to be taken 
into account. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

In the year 1818, on 
the authority of a 
Parliamentary return, 
there 477.000 
children in the Sunday 
All these can 
be presumed to be 
scholars for six years, 
and can be taken as 
the number in the 
schools in every such 
period of six years. 1! 


were 


schools. 


But in 1833, fifteen 
years later, another 
report showed there 
had also been a rate 
of increase of 71,400 
per annum. These 


have therefore to be 





added to the _ total 
gained by merely 
reckoning the 477,000 Wis bash Qenieian a Meee 
children every six cod Afly such volumes 


vears of the century. 
In 1851 another return shows the rate of 
increase had fallen since 1833 to 48,000 per 
annum, and this has to be treated in the 
same way. Finally, in 1900, we find there 
has been a return of increase of 75,000 per 
annum for the fifty years. Adding each 
separate six year period starting at 1818, 
and adding to each separate total the 
annual increase according to the returns, 
and working up to 1900, we find there 
have through our schools the 
astounding number of 52,000,000 scholars. 

How many of these, had they been 
untaught in the things that make for 


passed 
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f £15,000,000) / 
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industry, honesty, and virtue, would 
simply have swelled the ineffective ranks 
of society, becoming criminals, loafers, 
paupers, and general failures, it is im- 
possible to say; but, considering the fact 
(a fact concerning which any inquirer can 
satisfy himself) that numbers of our best 
citizens have been trained in the Sunday 
school, it is very clear that through 
this one agency many millions have re- 
cruited the forces making for righteous- 
ness in Great Britain, and been saved 
from recruiting the ranks of evil. 
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A HUGE BUILDING FUND 


d pages with sixty names and addresses on each page. It would 
to 1 } 3,000,000 subseribers whose a Sts (of the estimated 
ive erected ligious and philanthropic buildings. 


WHAT IF THEY HAD NOT BEEN THERE! 

What if they had been on the other 
side! It is appalling to conceive of the 
power of mischief that might have been 
represented by 52,000,000 lives working 
out evil, and saddling themselves and 
generations after them with burdens 
heavy to bear. 

Naturally these enormous results have 
not been rcached without a very large 
expenditure. The expense of the build- 
ings themselves would represent a very 
large outlay, but there must be added 
the incidental expenses of up-kecp and 
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repair, and to that the books and the 
maps for the children’s use, and the 
necessary furniture of the schools. A 
visit to the Church of England Sunday 
School Institute or the Sunday School 
Union would convince a merely casual 
observer that a Sunday school needs a 
costly equipment. It is quite certain 
that during his six years’ sojourn in the 
schools the expenditure on every child 
is at least ten shillings, especially con- 
sidering his share of rewards and 
“treats”; and, taking it on that basis, 
it has plainly cost the religious public 
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£26.000.000 sterling for its Sabbath school 
work, to say nothing of the initial out- 
lay on the buildings, which would 
probably double the estimate. Without 
any possibility of a charge of exaggera- 
tion being brought, it is quite safe, 
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therefore, to say that at least £35,000,000 
has been expended on Sunday school 
work and buildings. 

Out of such work as the Sunday 
naturally sprang the  philan- 
thropies which seek the 


school 


FURTHER WELFARE OF YOUNG PEOPLE, 


The Young Men’s Christian Association 
was founded in 1844, and _ its 
appeared to warrant the inauguration of 
a similar. society for young women in 
1855. Both these societies are rapidly 
growing in extent of work and income, 
and have been able to raise between 
them £340,000. The name of Sir George 
Williams will always be associated with 
the success of the Y.M.C.A., and those of 
Lady Hope and Lord Kinnaird with the 
development of its sister society. Sum- 
marising briefly the work done in this 
first important branch of religious work, 
we find it stands thus: 


SUCCESS 


SUMMARY OF THE CENTURY'S WORK AMONGST 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE. 
£16,500,000 
500,000 


Sub:cribed for support of 190,000 children 
protection of 500,000 children 


“ training 52,000,000 children and 
Sunday school buildings 35,000,000 
si young men and young women 310,000 


£52,310.00) 
FOREIGN MISSIONS, 

Another great development of work 
during the century has been the foreigu 
missionary movement. The first mission- 
ary collection in England was made 350 
years ago, by order of Cromwell, and re- 
sulted in £12,000, for sending the Gospel to 
the Indians in New England. But not till 
the Danish mission in India, supported 
by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and the missions carried on 
in our colonies by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel had 
originated, could missionary work have 
been said to have 
atically. Even then it was meagre, and 
the income apportioned to it less than 
the office expenses of a large business. 
It was no wonder, for enthusiasm in the 
eighteenth century was dead, and Bishep 
Butler actually refused the Primacy be- 
cause he thought it too late to save a 
falling Church. 

At the close, however, of last century 
came the formation of the Baptist, the 
Church Missionary, and the London 
Missionary Societies, and with their 
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formation began the marvellous succes- 
sion of efforts which will distinguish the 
nineteenth century from any that went 
before it, for the Churches have * awoke, 
awoke; and have put on their strength.” 
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their present income by two, to allow 
for the smallness of their returns during 
the earlier years, have multiplied their 
age by the result. This gives us another 
£10,000,000 to add, and then the total 





£118,000,000. 
THE REVENUE FROM 1800 TO 1900 OF PHILANTHROPIC BUILDINGS, AND FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL, ORPHANAGE, YOUNG 
9EOPLE’S SOCIETIES, AND FOREIGN MIZSION WORK IS EQUAL TO THAT OF GREAT BRITAIN IN 1899 


To set forth the exact results reached 
by every missionary society would absorb 
too much space, but those of the leading 
organisations can be taken as indicative 
of the rest. The Church Missionary 
Society has realised nearly £12,000,000 
sterling, and sent into the foreign field 
about 2,300 men. The Wesleyan Mission- 
ary Society has raised £9,000,000, but 
there are no returns of men. The 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel has expended £8,000,000, and sent 
out over 3,000) men. The London 
Missionary Society has administered 
£6,000,000, and sent forth about — 1,500 
men. The Baptist Society has secured 
£3,000,000, and 800 representatives abroad 3 
the Colonial and Continental Church 
Society, £2,000,000; the Church of Eng- 
land Zenana Society, £500,000, with 378 
workers; and the Universities’ Central 
African Mission, £442,000. 

Thus we see that eight societies have 
been able to raise nearly £41,000,000 be- 
tween them, and to send into the mission 
field 8,000 workers. There are also thirty 
smaller societies enjoying the administra- 
tion of another £500,000 per annum at 
the present time. I have taken them 
singly, and reckoned first the number of 
years since formation, and then dividing 


amount of funds raised for foreign mission 
work in Great Britain during the century 
is seen to be £51,000,000. If we add this 
to the amounts already noticed in other 
branches of work, viz., £15,000,000 for 
property, £52,000,000 for work amongst 
young people and children, we get the 
astounding total of £118,000,000 raised in 
the space of one hundred years, or 
equal to the total of last year’s Revenue 
in Great Britain. 

And here at the end of the century the 
mission work, which is practically only 
one hundred years old, has achieved an 
income of £1,400,000 per annum, and has 
a staff of 4,000 British workers, ordained 
and lay, male and female, while there are 
in addition nearly 50,000 native workers. 

The limits of this paper will only 
allow a brief reference to another Christ- 
inspired and ordained work. We have 
seen how nobly the commands respect- 
ing the children and “preaching the 
Gospel to every creature” have been ful- 
filled in the last century, and it now 
remains to inquire how another com- 
mand, ‘ Heal the sick,” has been carried 
out. 

It is, of course, impossible to estimate 
exactly the number of patients who 
have passed through our hospitais during 
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the past hundred years, very few of 


them furnishing returns; but for many 
recent years reports have been issued, 
and on them it is possible to base a 
reliable estimate. The method adopted 
has been to multiply the “in” and 
*out” patients 
during the past 
twenty-five 
years at a 
similar annual 
rate to the pre- 
sent. Any 
years before 
that, up to 
fifty years 
past, are taken 
aut three- 
fourths of the 
present rate; 
any before 
that. back to 
1825, are taken 
at a half, and 
before that at 
one - quarter 
only. One 
hundred = and 
nine large in- 
stitutions have 
been built dur- 
ing the present 














THE PRESENT POPULATION OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
SAY, 58,000,000, 


COMPARED 


century, and in 
that “land of counterpane ” 2,782,000 have 
been treated as “in” patients, the greater 
number of whom, apart from these insti- 
tutions, would have experienced that 
worst of horrors, a serious illness in 
squalid surroundings. Meanwhile, in the 
large hospitals, already in existence at 
the beginning of the century, another 
2,264,000 have found refuge and nursing, 
so that altogether there have been over 
5,000,000 ** in” patients. 

The “out” patient departments have, 
of course, reached an enormous crowd, 
no less than 38,875,000 having been re- 
lieved at the newer hospitals, and 
22,600,000 at those of a century's stand- 
ing. Taking the two departments to- 
gether, it is seen that 66,500,000 persons 
have experienced this practical side of 
Christianity, a fact that will be brought 
home more clearly by remembering that 
the present population of the United 
Kingdom is only about 58,000,000. 


WITH 





It has been shown by me elsewhere that 
the cost per head of hospital patients js 
about 10s. per annum, so that the total 
cost of the century's hospital work, exely 
sive of the buildings, must have been 
£33,000,000. This has been mainly raised 
by private munificence, greatly assisted of 
late by “ Hospital Saturday ” and “ Hospital 
Sunday,” and by the fund initiated by the 
kindliness of: H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 

















THE SICK RELIEVED DURING THE CENTURY AT HOSPITALS, 
SAY 66,000,000. 


Thus, looking back through the century 
at three great branches of Christian 
enterprise, we see that in these three 
ways alone £151,000,000 sterling have 
been raised, and 119,000,000 individuals 
benefited, to say nothing of the heathen 
who have been reached. Yet, in the 
face of such facts, there are to be 
found some who lament the ‘“‘ decay” of 
Christianity, and others who ask, “Is 
Christianity played out?” 
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Pre I 2 JN keeping our annual 
Z| Festival of Christ 
mas, we need not 


rre@lel jsy 
m2 , enter into questions 
- 


3 -which do not ad- 
oe 


mit of any certain 
F solution as to 
whether our Lord 
Was or Was not 
born at Bethlehem 
on December 25th. It is sufficient for us 
to know that from very early days the 
Church of which we are members has set 
apart that day to be observed by all 
Christians as the Feast of the Nativity. 
It is the Divine fact, not the exact day or 
hour, which is of importance. We may, 
however, easily convince ourselves that, 
while it is no longer possible to be sure of 
the perfect exactitude of the chronology, 
more may, on the whole, be said in its 
favour than for any other date which 
has been suggested. It may be consid- 
ered as almost certain that the Saviour’s 
birth place late in December or 
early in January. Some have supposed 
that the day was fixed with reference 
to the Jewish Feast of the Dedication : 
Christian counterpoise to the 
wild orgies of the Roman Saturnalia; or 
with reference to “the Birthday of the 
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the Very Rev. F. W. 
Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Dean 
of Canterbury. 


Sun:” or to the Northern feast of Yule. 


certain that these are 
unproven conjectures, and = that St. 
Chrysostom, in a homily delivered A.D. 
286, appeals to Roman archives in proot 
of the belief that Jesus was born at 
the date at which Christmas has since 
that time been continually observed, in 
the Eastern as well as in the Western 
Church. And even in the fourth century 
Chrysostom speaks of Christmas as “ the 
metropolis ” of all the festivals of the 
Church. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his ‘* Marmion,” 
gives a full description of the old way 
of keeping Christmas in England, which 
only differs in details, not in spirit, 
from the method of celebrating that 
glad season now. 


It is, however, 


“Then opened wide the Barcn’s hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf, and all; 
The heir, with roscs in his shoes, 
That night might village partner choose ; 
The lord, underogating, share 
The vulgar game of “ post and pair.” 
All hailed with uncontrolled delight 
And general voice the happy sight 
That to the cottage as the crown 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 


“ Then came the merry masquers in, 
And caro's roared with blithesome din; 
If unmelodious was the song, 

It was a hearty note and strong; 



























Who lists may, in their mumming, see 
Traces of ancient mystery ; 
White shirts supplied the masquerade, 
And smutted cheeks the visors made; 
But, oh! what masquers, richly dight, 
Can boast of bosoms half so light? 
“°T was Christmas broached the mightiest ale, 
*T was Christmas told the merriest tale; 
A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man’s heart through half the year.” 


I have quoted these lines, not only 
from their historic interest, but also 
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sacred associations with which they are 
intertwined, and the active deeds of 
kindness and benevolence which they 
tend to call forth, a realisation may 
almost be found of the angelic message 
to the shepherds of Bethlehem—* Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.” 

Many of the great writers of our own 
day have touched on the sweet memo- 
ries and joyous customs of Christmas- 





“When children came home from school.” 


because of the hearty spirit of sym- 
pathy which breathes through them. It 
exactly corresponds with the tone of 
mind which, next to purely religious 
feeling. gives to the festal observance 
of this oldest and dearest of holy anni- 
versaries its chief value for nations as 
for individuals. ‘*The hallowed feelings 
of domestic love,” it has been said, ** the 
pleasing remembrance of the past, the 
joyous anticipation of the future, all 
cluster round these gatherings.” In the 


tide. Not one of them has uttered a 
word of reprobation concerning the 
present methods of its celebration. Not 
only in the upper and middle classes, 
but even, to some extent, among the 
least educated classes, they have been 
purged of the excesses by which in 
earlier times they were frequently dis- 
graced. No writer was more intensely 
convinced of the blessings which Christ- 
mas may bring with it, in opening 
hearts which have sunk into gross and 
pitiless selfishness, than Charles Dickens. 
His brilliant and pathetic Christmas 
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stories, read in myriads of homes, tended, 
no doubt, to revive the custom of 
special Christmas festivities, and, what 
was far better, led many to realise that 
the central idea of Christmas involves 
the duty of opening our hearts to the 
manifold claims of sorrow and suffering. 
He personally felt, and he used his 
best genius to illustrate, the duty of 
bringing the great lesson of Christ’s 
life to bear on our commemoration. of 
the season of His birth, by considering 
the distresses of the poor and needy in 
this sad world. 

Another illustrious author of our days 
has also written words about the cele- 
bration of Christmas which are well 
worthy of being remembered. ‘ Christ- 
mas,” says Lord Macaulay, ‘“‘had been 
from time immemorial the season of joy 
and domestic affection, the season when 
families assembled, when children came 
home from school, when quarrels were 
made up, when carols were heard = in 
every street, when every house was de- 
corated with evergreens, and every table 
was loaded with good cheer. At that 
season all bearts not utterly destitute of 
kindness were enlarged and softened. At 
that season the poor were admitted to 
partake largely of the overflowings of 
the wealth of the rich, whose bounty 
was peculiarly acceptable because of the 
shortness of the days and of the severity 
of the weather. At that season the 
interval between landlord and tenant, 
servant and master, was less marked 
than through the rest of the year. 
When there is much enjoyment there 
will be some excess, yet, on the whole, 
the spirit in which that holiday was 
kept was not unworthy of a Christian 
festival.” 

Now. obviously the Puritans were 
right in their desire and determination 
Christmastide from being 
turned into an excuse for self-indul- 
gence and drunkenness. Such a degrad- 
ation of a day enriched by divinely 
precious memories was rightly regarded 
by them with strong moral indignation. 
But they showed the manifold limit- 
ations of our human nature, and of our 
one-sided religionism, when they rushed 
into the opposite extreme, and tried to 
turn the most blessed day of the whole 
Christian year into an occasion for mourn- 
ing and humiliation. ‘**The Long Parlia- 
ment,” says Macaulay, * gave orders, in 


to rescue 
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1644, that the 25th of December should be 
strictly observed as a fast, and that all 
men should pass it in humbly bemoan- 
ing the great national sin which they 
and their fathers had so often commit- 
ted on that day, by romping under the 
mistletoe, eating boar’s head, and drink- 
ing ale flavoured with roasted apples. 
No public act of that time seems to 
have irritated the common people more. 
On the next auniversary of the festival 
formidable riots broke out in many 
places. The constables were resisted, the 
magistrates insulted, the houses of noted 
zealots attacked, and the proscribed 
service of the day openly read in the 
churches.” 

However strong may be our approval 
of the Puritans in their general aims, 
we cannot but sympathise with the 
feelings of those who were indignant 
that almost the sole day of natural and 
universal rejoicing in England should 
be turned by Act of Parliament into a 
day of predetermined gloom. It is use- 
less for Governments in matters of this 
kind to interfere with age-long customs, 
especially when they derive their impulse 
from natural and healthy feelings of the 
human heart. But such mistakes are 
happily foredoomed to failure, and we 
may feel quite sure that so long as the 
nations of Europe continue to profess 
and call themselves Christian, so long 
will Christmastide re-awaken a thrill of 
happiness and hope, and rekindle some 
spark at least of love and kindness even 
amid the dying embers of hardened sel- 
fishness. In these days throughout the 
British Empire, from the log shanties 
of settlers in the back-woods to the 
centres of densely crowded cities, Christ- 
mas is observed as a religious, or, at 
the lowest, as a family and _ social 
festival; and although, among so many 
millions, there will always be some who 
will degrade it by the abuse of drink, 
and the coarse animalism of sensuous 
gratifications, yet he must be a_ very 
confirmed pessimist who is unable to 
see that the total effect of this sacred 
festival is blessed to the great majority. 
The general character of England would 
suffer if this annual celebration of an 
event so infinitely precious to the human 
race as the Nativity of the Saviour of 
the World were suffered to fall into 
desuetude through indifference or dis- 
belief. The glad gatherings round the 
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social hearth; the family reunions of 
those who have long been separated by 
the ordinary duties and necessities of 
life; the opening of the heart to the 
claims of pity for the sick, the sorrow- 
ful, and the suffering; above all, the 
endeavour “to give to the morn of life 
its natural blessedness,” by * adding sun- 
light to daylight in making the happy 
happier "—all these endeavours fill our 
Christmas season with memories which 
help to light up the remainder of the 
year Which is rolling on into **the dark 
backward and abysm of time,” and to 
brighten with innocent anticipations the 
year Which will so soon begin. For all 
this we do well to be thankful. 


I know of more than one Cathedral 
city in which, at Christmas time, the 
little choir-boys—often boys who come 
from very humble homes—give a de- 
lightful concert, during which they act 
with hearty fun some very bright 
and humorous scenes. They take a 
real interest in the special music of 
the Services and Anthems and Carols 


of the season, and they are invited to 
spend an evening of genial amusement 


at the Deanery and in the houses of 
some of the kindly Canons. Here they 
enter joyously into all the time- 
honoured festivities. In the dim light 
of some old vaulted room = or corridor 
the great bowl of the Snapdragon sheds 
its blue lustre, while, with shrieks of 
laughter, the boys snatch out the burn- 
ing raisins. Then they hunt for the 


little presents in the large bran-pie, and 
carefully put them in corners till the 
over, When they carry them 
home to their parents: or they have a 
fishing-rod, and each in turn throws the 
curtain behind which some- 
concealed, who fastens on the 
appropriate gift for each boy 

Then follows the Christmas 
With its flaming 


games are 


line over a 
one is 
line an 
in turn, 
supper, 


plum-pudding, 
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endless crackers, and unrestrained mirth. 
The evening usually ends after supper 
with one or two carols, and * Auld Lang 
Syne” sung in the most correct and tra- 
ditional fashion: after which the boys 


go back to their homes in high glee, 
and with the memory of an unusually 
pleasant evening to make the sacred 


more dear to them. 
*Mumming” at 


season more and 
The old custom of 
Christmas seems to have died out in 
most towns; but the Waits still go 
round from door to door, in many 
places, with their sacred songs, and 
everywhere receive a cordial welcome. 
In great cities like London there is, 
alas! at this season some increase in the 
number of those arrested for drunken- 
ness. But this increase tends to become 
alarming, and, if England should 
arouse herself to do her bounden 
duty—which she has so long, so shame- 
fully, and so fatally neglected—the duty 
of saving hundreds of thousands of her 


less 


ever 


children by grappling effectually with 
the destroying curse of drink—one of 
the first results would be that this 


most holy season would not be marked 
by more cases before the police courts 
of those utterly ruined human souls who 
are described as the “ drunk and disor- 
derly.” 

God grant that the day may yet come 


when Christmas shall be to all alike, 
in every class, a season of holy and 
happy mirth, uninvaded by the temp- 


tations which unscrupulous greed scat- 
ters broadcast in the path of the most 
wretched and the most weak. Those 
who tempt others thus to desecrate a 
sacred season undo that very work of 
saving human souls from temptation 
which was the one object for which the 
Lord of Life and of Love was born 
among us, to redeem the sins and 
lighten the miseries of a fallen and sin- 
stained world. 
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By John K. Leys, Author of ‘‘The Lindsays,’’ ‘‘ The Black Terror,’’ Etc. 


CHAPTER VII. 


PARTED. 


set 


once 


ATE in September following, Mrs. Elvin 
caught a chill while taking tea on 
the lawn. At least that was the 
id Way in which she accounted for her 
illness. Pneumonia in; nurses 
were sent for; and all at that air of 
quiet and suspense that usually follows upon 
illness brooded over the house. 

It was pitiable to see Mr. Elvin’s desola- 
tion. For thirty-five years he had never 
missed that placid, rather foolish face oppo- 
site him at hearth or board. He would begin 
a sentence as if he supposed that he’ was 
speaking to her, and break off suddenly, with 


a vacant look. He was incapable of giving 
the simplest directions about the house or 
the sick room, so that a good deal fell upon 
Ellen’s shoulders. Besides giving orders to 


tradesmen, and seeing that the wants of the 


sick room were supplied, she had to write 
countless notes of thanks for inquiries and 
little delicacies sent by relations. But she 
Was very young for such a post. She did 


not understand the gravity of the doctor's 
looks, nor the veiled warning that lay in the 
nurse’s stereotyped phrases ; that when it 
was formally announced that Mrs. Elvin was 


sO 


in serious danger the shock was nearly as 
great for Ellen as for her uncle. 

Strange as it might seem to some, Mr. 
Elvin was very little in his wife’s room; the 
bond between them, honest and = staunch as 
it was, was rather what subsists between 
two life-long partners than between a man 
and a woman who had once been lovers. 
Perhaps it is as well that for most people, 
or for very many, the higher sentiments, 
the keener emotions, are impossible. As a 
matter of fact, there are some millions of 
respectable people who neither POSssess the 
one nor are capable of the other. And who 
shall say that it would have been better 
otherwise ? Of those who are capable of an 


all-absorbing devotion, few probably succeed 
a fitting object for it, and 
long satisfied with the 
desires, 

Peter Elvin was not 
a grande passion 


in meeting with 
fewer still remain 
attainment of their 

However that may be, 
the man to understand 
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He had never pretended to anything of 
the kind, and his wife was neither hurt 
at his absence from her dying bed, nor 


afflicted with any overwhelming grief at the 
prospect of parting from him. 

But on one occasion, when the was 
out of the room, and Ellen -was watching by 
her bedside, she caught the young girls hand 
in hers and said, slowly and earnestly 

“You will take care of Mr. Elvin, my dear, 


nurse 


when | am gone. Don’t let those cousins of 
his get hold of him—don’t let any of them 
marry him. They'll make him miserable if 
they do! None of them will be the wife 
that I have been to him for thirty-five 
years.” 

“T am sure of that, aunt,” Ellen said, her 
tears falling fast on the counterpane. 


“Would you like to see uncle, aunt?” she 
added, thinking that perhaps it might com- 
fort her to have her husband with her 
then. 

“Not particularly,” said the dying woman, 
in a tone that was almost one of indifference. 


“Go down to him, my dear, when the nurse 


comes back, and sit with him a bit. He will 
be feeling lonely.” 
Next day Mrs. Elvin died. The parting 


between husband and wife was not prolonged, 


for Mrs. Elvin could speak but little. Her 
husband sat at her bedside holding one of 
her hands in his, and every now and then 
he dabbed his eyes with a red silk hand- 


kerchief. 
“T cannot bear to part with you, Hannah,” 


he said sadly. 
“We have been many years’ together, 
Peter, we have no right to complain; and 


we have had many mercies for which we 
should be thankful.” 

“T won't be long after you, Hannah,” said 
her husband, shaking his head, 

“See that you get religion first then, Peter ; 
for it’s wonderful what a comfort it 


one lying here with two feet in the 


is to 
grave, 
as one may say.” 

A stony expression came over Peter's face ; 
he had not a word to say. 

“You will bury me in the family vault at 
Highgate,” Mrs. Elvin in a yet weaker 
voice. “*And if you have a don’t let 
them persuade you into putting up a cross. 
They’re more fash’nable, but I never could 


said 
stone, 


abide crosses.” 
“It shall be as you wish, my _ dear,” 
said Peter, patting his wife’s hand; ‘but 
what I am to do without you, I do not 
know.” 

“Ellen will take 
She’s a good girl, but 


care of you, my love. 
I wish she had more 
spirit to keep those Osgood girls at a distance 
—don’t let them worry you.” 

“Would you like to see a 


J minister, 
843 


my 
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dear?” asked Peter; but Mrs. Elvin shook 
her head. 
‘LT saw Mr. Tozer first thing this morning: 


he was very good, but he can’t make things 
no better. I have committed my 
God, and *l know in Whom I have believed,’ 
and I am not afraid to die.” 
Soon after this the nurse came in 
gently edged Mr. Elvin out of the 
By midnight all was over. 


soul to 


and 
room, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW, 


T almost seemed as though Mr. Elvin was 
more affected by his wife’s death after 
the funeral than he had the 
time it took place. He was unable to 
himself from the state of depression 
into which he had fallen—indeed, he did not 
try. His appetite, which had been so robust, 
failed altogether. He missed his life partner 
every hour of the day. Nothing could supply 
her loss, and Ellen could not succeed in com- 
forting, much less in cheering, him. 


been at 


rouse 


As the autumn advanced the old man 
became perceptibly weaker, and at length 
he took to his bed. The kind attentions of 


his numerous cousins were and, 
although his orders on the were pre- 
Nellie had often the difficulty 


in keeping the hungry crew out of the sick 


redoubled, 
point 
cise, greatest 
room. 

A nurse was engaged—the same 
who had nursed his wife in her last illness. 
This was a very decent widow of the name 
of Higgins. Mrs. Higgins was a Methodist, 
and a sincerely religious woman. It 
her, as well as to Nellie, a 
anxiety that Mr. Elvin turned a deaf ear to 
the suggestions which they threw out now 
then that he would allow a minister to 
be sent for. Sometimes he would = allow 
Nellie to read to him a few verses from the 
New Testament, but he stolidly refused to 
listen when Mrs. Higgins wished to read him 
a sermon from an old volume of The Metho- 
dist Magazine, which brought up from 
the dining-room on purpose. “I don’t want 
to be preached to,” he said sulkily, and turned 
his face to the wall. 

One day Mrs. Osgood, the mother of Evelyn 


woman 


Was to 


cause of great 


and 


she 


and Gladys, called, and, sweeping aside the 
timid Ellen Murray, 
way to the sick chamber. 

“I knew your could not 
refer to me, my dear Peter,” she said with a 
genial she slowly deposited her 
large person in an easy-chair that stood by 
the bedside. : 

Mr. Elvin directed his gaze to his cousin’s 


protests of made her 


orders 


possibly 


smile, as 
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bonnet, on which there grew many brilliant 
blossoms, some of them quite unknown to the 
gardener, and said not a word. 

‘IT cannot but feel anxious for you, my 
dear Peter,” said Mrs. Osgood, “left entirely 
as you are, since poor Hannah's death, to 
the care of hirelings. Now, our spare bed- 
room is quite unoccupied, and it would be a 
positive pleasure to me and my dear girls to 
take you in, and nurse you till you are quite 
well again. IL am sure my husband would 
have no objection, and 

**Much obliged to you, Maria,” said Peter 
Elvin, with more animation than he had 


shown for some days “couldn't think of 
such a thing for a moment. [ am really 
very comfortable—as comfortable as 1 could 
be anywhere. Mrs. Higgins is a capital 
nurse, 


“Mrs. Higgins may be all very well in het 
way—l am not saying a word against her 
but she cannot feel towards you as your own 
flesh and blood can, Peter. 

* Well, Ellen Murray is a relation, if you 
come to that.” 

“Oh! Ll wasn’t aware of it. It’s very 
strange that she didn’t mention it to me.” 

To this the sick man made no answer, and 
there was silence in the room for the space 
of a quarter of a minute. Then Mrs. Osgood 
hegan again. 

*Is there anything [| or my husband can 
do for vou?” 

‘*Nothing, thank you.” 

‘Don't be afraid that you will be giving 
us trouble. It would be a sad thought to us, 
if anything happened to you—and in the 
midst of life we are in death, you know, my 
dear Peter-—-that we had neglected you in 
your last moments. We should never be able 
to forgive ourselves. I’m sure dear Gladys 
feels to you just as though you were hei 
own father. And Evelyn, though perhaps 
less demonstrative, is quite as fond of you as 
Gladys Do let one of them help to purse 
you.” 

This offer was declined, but Mrs, Osgood 
was not satisfied with one refusal. She re 
turned to the charge more than once, and it 
was only when she began to fear that she 
was doing more harm than good that she 
desisted, 

The sick man, having foiled this attack, 
entertained a hope that the enemy would 
retire, but Mrs. Osgood was not yet done 
with him. 

* There Is one subject, my dear cousin. 
that I have a delicacy in speaking about, but 
George assured me that if I forbore to 
mention it from motives of false delicacy | 
should not be doing my duty by you. You 
know we often put off a disagreeable duty 
till it is too late, and regret it afterwards. 
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So LT hope you will excuse my asking you a 
plain question. Have you made your will?” 

Mr. Elvin frowned, but Mrs. Osgood had 
not come there to be daunted by a cross look 




























































or two. 

‘Because if you have not, don’t you think 
it would be wise to have it done? After all, 
my dear Peter, we won't any of us die an 
hour the sooner for performing a plain duty 
[ am sure you would not like to think that 
there might be a scramble for your property 
after your death, and that it might go, 
perhaps, to those you least desired to have 
it. If | seem a little interfering, you will 
pardon it, [ am sure, And if you tell me 
that yvour will is already made, and that you 
have no wish to alter it, not another word 
on the hateful subject shall pass my lips.” 

‘No, IT havent made any will,” said Mr. 
Elvin in a tone that was at once peevish and 
surly. ‘There’s plenty of time.” 

*Exeuse me, my dear Peter, that’s just 
What there is nof,” said Mrs. Osgood briskly, 
sitting more upright in her chair. ‘This 
quite justifies my raising the question. For 
anvone would tell you that you ought to 
have made your will long ago. And now, 
the sooner the thing is done and off you 
mind the better. Don’t you think so?’ 

Mr. Elvin knew that his cousin was only 
saving what was true, but that did not make 
her interference any the more welcome. As 
a matter of fact, he had not yet made up his 
mind how he would dispose of the thousands 
he was foreed to leave behind him. Hi 
accordingly tried to temporise, assuring Mrs. 
Osgood that he was not at all offended with 
her for mentioning the subject, and promising 
that he would lose no time in doing what 
Was hecessary. 

**Now, that won’t do, Peter,” said the lady 
with an air of authority, as she rose and 
stood over the sick man. ‘TI don’t leave this 
room till you have written and posted a 
letter to some lawyer, asking him to call. 
And, speaking of luwvers, what would you 
say to employing Mr. Corbett-Marshall in this 
business? IT know he is not your regular 
lawyer, but George thought that perhaps you 
would prefer to put this particular piece of 
business in the hands of a stranger. He can 
thoroughly recommend Mr. Corbett-Marshall 
as being both honourable and discreet, and 
at the same time most moderate in his 
charges. I see a pen and ink over there. | 
suppose there are note-paper and envelopes 
somewhere in the roomy Oh! here they are. 

Having found what she required, Mrs, Os- 
good calinly pulled off her gloves, took the 
writing-case and a sheet of note-paper on 
her knee, and looked at her cousin for in- 
structions. He said nothing simply lay still 
and looked at her. 
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‘T suppose it will be enough to write and 


make an appointment for to-morrow? Will 
four in the afternoon be a good time?” 

‘As good as any other,” said Mr. Elvin 
wearily. \ curious smile flitted once or 
twice across his face: but Mrs. Osgood, busy 
with her writing, did not notice it. 

‘J. Corbett-Marshall, Esq., Solicitor, 129, 
Carey Street, said Mrs. Osgood = aloud, 
writing the address on the envelope. “T’ll 
leave you a copy of the address here, in case 
you should wish to write to him at any 
time,” she added, seribbling on a sheet of 
paper as she spoke. In a minute or two it 
was done. The note was sealed, stamped. 
and given to one of the maids to take to 
the post. Mrs. Osgood kept her seat. She 
was determined that she would not leave the 
house till the maid returned after having 
put the letter into the pillar-box. ‘When it 
is done,” said the good lady to herself, ** J 
shall feel that [I have done what I could. 
The rest I must leave to Providence.” 

While she sat and waited, a little episode 
was taking place downstairs—a very trifling 
episode in itself, yet one that was fraught 


with results of great importance. 


It so happened that just as the maid who 
had been sent to post the letter reached the 
hall, on her way out, the door bell rang, and, 
on her opening the door, Mr. Richard Elvin 
presented himself. Like the rest of Mr. 
Elvir relatives, he did not at all like the 
orders that prohibited the servants from ad- 
mitting him to the sick room, and he had 
come now resolved that he would make his 
way upstairs if it was humanly possible. 

He asked for Miss Murray, and the maid 
went to look for her, closing the street door 
in the meantime, and laying the letter and 
umbrella which she held in her hands down 
upon the hall table till she had shown’ the 
visitor into the drawing-room, and had an 
nounced his visit to Miss Murray. And it 
so happened that Richard Elvin, as he hung 
up his hat on one of a row of pegs above 
the hall table, noticed the letter lying there, 
and, moved by mere idle curiosity, bent down 
and read the address on the envelope. 

“Writing to his solicitor, is he?” said the 
young man to himself. ‘So he means to 
make his will, | suppose. Marshall—Corbett- 
Marshall. Where have [I heard that name 
before? I am certain [ know something 
about the man—if I could only remember.” 
So absorbed was he by the effort to re- 
member something about Mr. Corbett-Mar- 


shall that he was very absent-minded during 
the short time that he was with Ellen. He 
contented himself with making the usual in- 


quiries after Mr. Elvin’s health, and on being 
assured that had had a_ visitor 
already that day, and was quite tired out, he 
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did not to up to his but 
left the house with that unanswered question 
still in his head—**What have I 
heard about Mr. Corbett-Marshall ? ” 


propose go room, 


running 


CHAPTER IX. 
PLAYING WITH FIRE. 
7 HAVE it!” cried Mr. Richard Elvin, 


stopping suddenly in the middle of the 
pavement. ‘* Corbett-Marshall is the 
name of that fellow Saunders’ governor. 


Now, L wonder if it would be worth while—I 
wonder if he would tell me anything? It 
might make all the difference in the world 


for me to know how things were going. Of 
course, if | come in for a good slice, I am all 
right—but there’s no knowing.” 

He went on a little further, walking slowly, 
and his thoughts still ran on the subject of 
Mr. Elvin’s will. ‘It’s possible enough that 
he may the bulk of it to that little 
white-faced thing they seem to have adopted. 


leave 


If she were a plum, it might be worth a 
fellow’s while to know it-—say, six months 
before the old man’s death. I have seen 
worse-looking girls, too, | think the best 
way would be to ask that young cad to 
dine with me and talk it over. We could go 
to the * Holborn, where no one is likely to 
know me. [| believe it will be money well 
spent.” 

An ordinary man would have written a 
note to Mr, Saunders asking his company to 
dinner, But Mr. Richard Elvin was _ not 
exactly an ordinary young man; he was in 
the habit of spending a good deal of care 
over things of importance when he had such 
affairs in hand. In this case he judged it to 
be essential that Mr. Saunders should not, in 
the first instance at least, divine the reason 
of the invitation. So he managed to throw 
himself in the way of Mr. Saunders as he 
went down to his office on the following 
morning; as they were bound for the same 
part of London, it was natural that they 


should walk a few steps together. 


“That was a very curious bill of sale case 
you had in court the other day,” said Mr. 
Richard Elvin 

“Was it not?” said the lawyer's clerk with 
a cunning look. ‘‘One of the fishiest cases I 
ever had in my hands. There were * wheels 
within wheels.’ The widow had her eye 


**T should like to hear about it very much,” 


said the barrister. ‘‘ But I can’t stop now 
got a consultation early this morning. Yet I 
should like to know how you won it. Tell 


you what, will you come and dine with me at 
the ‘Holborn’ Restaurant to-night, and tell 
me all about it ?” 
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This was an honour which Mr. Saunders 
was far from expecting. He accepted the 
invitation with effusive gratitude, and the 
young barrister hailed a hansom = and 
departed. 

Mr. J. Foster Saunders was a middle-aged 
young man something over thirty. He had 
a pale, pimply face, innocent of beard or 
whiskers, but adorned with a stubbly mous- 
tache of erratic growth. He always dressed 
in a frock coat and grey trousers—light grey 
in summer and dark grey in winter. He had 
been for some years managing clerk to Myr. 
Corbett-Marshall, a solicitor with a respect- 
able but rather inferior practice. In the 
course of his business he had encountered 
Mr. Richard Elvin two or three times, and 
he had a high opinion of that young gentle- 
man’s ability. Mr. Elvin on his side thought 
Mr. Saunders would not prove’ absolutely 
incorruptible; at least he hoped so. 

The little dinner at the * Holborn” 
Restaurant came off as arranged, and during 
the meal Elvin listened with apparent interest 
to the details of the bill of sale case. When 
dinner was over, Elvin proposed a visit to 
the Café Royal; and seated there before a 
cup of fragrant coffee, inhaling the aroma of 
a truly admirable cigar, Mr. Saunders was 
not in the best state of preparation to resist 
any overtures that might be made to him. 

“By the way, did your governor go to 
see my uncle this afternoon?” asked Elvin 
casually. 

“No, he is laid up with what he calls gout, 
though I think it is rheumatism. I went 
myself.” 

* And he gave you instructions for his will, 
I suppose?” said Mr. Elvin, carefully knock- 
ing off the ash of his cigar into an ash- 
tray. 

“Yes; and [I am going to his house one 
day next week to get the will signed.” 

‘Well, Saunders, I know it is not in ac- 
cordance with strict professional etiquette, 
but I should not mind standing you a tenner 
just to get a sight of the will when it is 
signed.” 

Saunders looked askance at his companion, 
and slowly shook his head. ‘So that’s your 
little game, is it?” he said to himself. The 
fact was that, as soon as he opened the note 
which Mrs. Osgood had written the day 
before to his employer, Mr. Saunders under 
stood the meaning of Mr. Richard Elvin’s 
invitation, which up to that time had puzzled 
him considerably. 

‘TL am afraid, sir, it cannot be done,” said 
the clerk in a hesitating way. “If my gov- 
ernor came to hear of it, it would cost me my 
place.” ; 

“But he cannot come to hear of it, my dear 
fellow. It is simply impossible. You say 
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yourself that he is confined to the house, 
Who could possibly suspect anything if [| 
were to look into your room the morning of 
the day that the will was signed ?” 

*No,” said Mr. Saunders with decision, 
**Mr. Marshall would hear that you had been 
in the office, and he would naturally want to 
know what you had come for. I m not going 
to run any risks. If you like to take my 
word for it, I don’t mind dropping you a 
hint, but more than that I can’t and won't 
do.” 

* 1 don’t think your hint, as you call it, is 
worth more than a fiver,” said Elvin after a 




















































pause. 

“That may be, sir,” responded Mr. Saunders 
with a grin; ‘but | can’t do it for less than 
atenner. And you will please be very careful 
not to let it slip out that you know what’s 
in the will.” 

“All right, I will be careful enough, and 
I will give you ten pounds. Who does the 
bulk of the property go to?” 

Mr. Saunders smiled. 

“When it’s convenient for you to pay 
over the money, sir, you will find me ready 
to speak.” 

Mr. Richard Elvin muttered something that 
the other did not hear, but produced a pocket- 
book, and handed Mr. Saunders two five- 
pound notes. 

“That's all right,” said Mr. Saunders cheer- 
fully, as he folded the notes, and slipped 
them into his waistcoat pocket. 

“The fact is, sir,” said he, lowering his 
voice, and glancing round to make sure that 
he was not overheard—‘the fact is, that 
nearly the whole of the property goes to a 
young person by the name of Murray, who, | 
understand, is staying in the house at present.” 

The shock was a severe one. It was some 
time before Mr. Elvin recovered from it. 

“Do I get nothing?” he asked in a voice 
that trembled slightly. 

“A thousand pounds, sir, I think is the 
figure; and there’s a good many legacies of 
a hundred pounds. To Mrs. Osgood there’s 
a gift of five pounds for to buy a mourning 
ring; then there’s the servants—they mostly 
gets presents or annuities.” 

But these details had no interest for Richard 
Elvin. He sat moodily gnawing the ends of 
his moustache, watching the ruins of many 
a cloud-built castle as they lay crumbling at 
his feet. The truth was, that Mr. Richard 
Elvin was terribly in need of money. © He 
had, like many a young Londoner, been in- 
dulging in gambling in options; he had lost, 
almost as a matter of course, and had become 
seriously involved. He had little doubt, how- 
ever, that the legacy he expected from his 
rich uncle would enable him to tide over the 
difficulty, and give him a secure position. 
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He had been building on this hope for years. 
And now he was to be cut off with a thousand 
pounds ! What could he do with that? It 
was of little or no use to him. 

“It is a most unjust will, Saunders,” he said, 
“and I should think a man justified in doing al- 
most anything to prevent it from taking effect.” 
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it would suit you. But could you not manage 
to get it lost in the office, and let it be 
found again by-and-by? If that could be 
managed, and if I came in for the property, 
you should have a cheque for a_ thousand 
pounds.” 

* Not much use letting it be found again 
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Saunders looked askance at his companion. 


Mr. Saunders said nothing, and = slowly 
sipped his coffee. Richard Elvin eyed him 
carefully, and thought he knew his man. 

“That will may be signed, my dear Saun- 
ders, but it must never be admitted to pro- 
bate.” 

“Tt won't do, sir; it won't wash,” said 
Saunders with considerable energy. ‘* You 
don’t catch me running a risk of penal servi- 
tude for anything you could give me—no, 
nor for ten times as much!” 

“What are you talking about, man?” 
asked Elvin, with an air of innocent surprise. 
“One would think, to listen to you, that I 
was proposing that you should burn the will. 
That would not suit me at all, any more than 





if you was to have the handling of the 
money in the meantime,” said Mr. Saunders, 
with a grin. “Can't say I see much differ- 
ence myself between hiding the will for a 
time and sticking it in the fire. I tell you 
again, sir, it can’t be done. You have come 
to the wrong shop for these games, and so I 
tell you straight.” (Mr. Saunders in his ex- 
citement nearly upset his coffee—but that is 
of no importance.) 

Elvin appeared unmoved, and, looking 
steadily at his companion, felt more than 
ever convinced that, if Mr. Saunders had a 
good prospect of some reasonable security 
against being found out, he would be ready 
to do all that was required of him. Suddenly 
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he rose, and, turning to the other, said 


calmly 

‘Well, you know what I am prepared to 
do, So the matter rests with you. The 
thousand pounds is yours, if you like to earn 
it.” 

To this Saunders made no reply, and 
shortly afterwards the two men left the 
cate, 


CHAPTER X. 
THE SIGNING OF THE WILL. 


T was marvellous to see how rapidly the 
news that Uncle Elvin was on the point 
of making his will spread through * the 
connection.” Every second, third, and 

fourth cousin seemed to have heard of it, and 
to have an excuse for calling, so as to make 
sure that at least his or her existence was 
recalled to the memory of the testator. 
During the few days that elapsed before the 
execution of the will a continual succession 
of presents of game, fruit, and flowers came 
to Morecambe Lodge, so that Ellen was 
sorely it a loss to know what to do with 
them. 

At length the all-important day arrived. 
Mr. Saunders drove up in a hansom, and 
was shown into the dining-room. There be 
was kept waiting for a considerable time, 
with nothing better to do than to study the 
titles of the books in the bookcases, for Mr. 
Elvin felt——as a good many men do -that the 
signing of his will was in some way equi 
valent to the signing of his own death 
warrant, and he bad an insurmountable re- 
pugnance to the actual affixing of — his 
signature to the instrument which had been 
designed for the carrving out of his wishes. 

When Mr. Saunders was at length admitted 
to the sick room, he found Mr. Elvin sitting 
up in bed, with a very cross look on his 


ice 

‘] expected to see your maste) Isn't he 
hetter yet?” was his greeting to the lawyer's 
clerk. 


‘I regret to say that he is not yet well 
enough to attend to business,” said Mr. 
Saunders blandly: “but I am a solicitor my- 
self, and I assure you that everything will 
be perfectly regular. | have the will here, 
and, if you will allow me, [I will read it over 
to you, to make sure that it is quite in ac 
cordance with your wishes. 

This was done, and then a fresh difficulty 
arose. As every servant in the house was to 
receive a legacy, they were all ineligible as 
witnesses, and one was required, im addition 
to Mr. Saunders, At length someone sug- 
gested the cabman, and a maid was sent 


out to request his attendance. While she 
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was fetching the man, Saunders removed 
from a small table that had been placed 
close to the bed a volume of The Methodist 
Magazine which Mrs. Higgins had been read- 
ing, and idly turned over the leaves for a 
few minutes to pass the time. He then 
brought the pen and ink from the shelf on 
which they stood, and placed them on the 
little table. 

All was now ready, and when the cabman 
made his appearance the will was duly signed 
and witnessed. Mr. Saunders took down the 
man’s name and address, so that he might 
be found when the time came for proving 
the will, and sent him downstairs. ‘Then he 
bade Mr. Elvin good-day, rang for the nurse, 
and left the room. 

In the hall he took out his watch, and a 
look of annoyance came into his face, 

‘It is later than I thought,” he said to 
the maid who was waiting to show him out, 
“and I have a letter that must be de- 
spatched by to-night’s mail. I forgot to write 
it before leaving the office, and there won't 
be time to write it and cateh the mai 
after | get back. Will you kindly explain 
this to the lady in charge of the house 
Miss Murray is the name, isn’t it?—and beg 
her permission for me to write a note in the 
dining-room ? It won't take me five minutes,” 

The small favour Mr. Saunders asked was 
readily granted. He was shown into the 
dining-room, and the servant provided him 
with writing materials and left him. ‘When 
she returned to the hall the door bell rang, 
and she admitted Mr. Risk, who was taken 
upstairs at once, 

“Something has upset you, Elvin.” said 
Mr. Risk to his old friend when the two 
had been left alone together. 

“* Yes. Maria Osgood came and badgered 
me into having my will made. Of course, 
it’s a thing I ought to have done, but I 
hated doing it.” 

“You have done it, then?” 

“Did it just five minutes ago.” 

“Oh! That would be the lawyer's cab, then, 
that I saw at the door.” 

*] dare say. And there is another thing 
that bothers ime. Maria took it upon her 
to make an appointment for me with her 
husband’s lawyer, a man of the name of 
Corbett-Marshall. | had no objection, for I 
don’t want my own lawyer to have the wind 
ing-up of my estate. But it turned out that 
this Corbett-Marshall, or whatever his name 
is, is ill, and his managing clerk came in 
his place. [ don't like the fellow’s face at 
all, Risk. If ever craftiness was stamped on 
wt man’s face, it’ is stamped on the face of 
that man Saunders.” 

‘Pooh, my dear fellow! A sick man’s 
fancies, And even if the fellow is a rogue, 
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what harm » he do you? Your executon 
needn't have thing to do with him.” 
‘But I’ve made this man’s employer, 
Corbet Marshall, my executor.” 
“What! \ you have never seen! 
“Georg Osgood strongly recommended 
him 
“—T don't « e who recommended him. | 
wouldn’t entrust the whole of my property 


to a man [FE didn’t know personally on any 
account. But no doubt the man is honest 
enough. George Osgood knows what he is 
about—I°ll sav that for him. And | dare 
sav it is all faney of yours about the 
clerk. 

‘It’s no fancy | wish you would take a 
look at him for yourself -but he will be gone 
by this time 

‘No: his cab is still at the door. I Wwon- 
der what he s waiting for? T'll ring and 


nquire.” 
He did so, and it was explained that Mr. 
had asked leave 
the dining-room, to prevent 


to write a note in 


his letter 


Saunders 
Inissing 


the evening mail. 
“And there’s another thing that worries 
me,” said the sick man. “I don't believe 


the doctor who is attending me understands 


iy case one bit. Poor Martha had faith in 

him, but I never believed in him. IL wish I 

ould see mother doctor.” 

That’s easily managed.” said Mr. Risk, 
but I had better go down and = interview 
this lawye1 lerk, if you really want me to 
see him.’ 

‘| do wisl vou Ww nald, Jerry. And if Voou 
lion’t agree with me that the man is a rogue, 
I‘}—I ‘ll eat ivy hat.” 

Mi tisk bade his friend a hurried good 
ve dik he room. But he was too 

Just ‘ he reached the top of the 
bla Lhe I thre street door slamined 
mu ind moment later the sound of 
wheels announced that Mr Saunders was 
gol beyond re 

CHAPTER XI. 

THE PASSING OF PETER ELVIN. 

A \wo d 3 ifter the execution of the 
will Mr. Risk called, bringing with 
him a tall, grave personage, whom he 
ntrod d to Ellen Murray as ‘“*my 

end, Mr. Carpenter.” adding in an aside to 

l Eminent specialist—brought him to see 


your uncle jus sa friend. Do not mention 


1t to anyone 
Ellen knew enough of 
be aware that 


thought that 


medical et iqquette to 


this was highly irregular. She 


either Dr. Carpenter must be 


ve ore friend of Mr. Risk, or not «quite 
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so eminent a as he had led her to sup- 
pose. She earnestly hoped that Dr. Fraser, 
her uncle’s regular medical attendant, would 


kth 


not come while the strange doctor Was in 
the room, for fear that there should be an un- 
pleasant scene. \s it was about the time fo 


Dr. Fraser's daily visit, she felt rather anxious. 
However, Mr. Risk friend left in 
to avoid any complications. 


and his 
tin 
But two days afterwards the strange doct«on 
called 
whom 
They 


time, 


gentleman 
supposed to be his partner. 
the sick room little 
Nellie’s dismay, as they 
stairs, they met Dr. Fraser 
The family darted at 
them a suspicious glance, and then 
marched at once into the dining-room, whithe1 
Nellie followed him, leaving the two strangers 
to find their way out of the house by them- 


again 
Nellie 
remained in 
much to 
the 


accompanied by a 
sone 
and 
came down 


face to tace, doctor 


rapid, 


selves. 
**May I ask, Miss Murray,” said Dr. Fraser, 
stroking his chin, in a manner half-pompous, 


half-nervous—** may | ask if these gentlemen 
belong to my profession ?” 

“Tam afraid—that is 1 rather think they 
do.” 


darkened. 


he said, 


Dr. Fraser's brow 

* Of course, then,” 
that my visits here must cease ?” 

* But surely,” said Nellie, “ you would not 
object to having a consultation with another 


“you are aware 


doctor?” 
* Not at all; but, you see, | was not invited 
to this the rather 
yvrimily. 
There was an awkward 
‘I think I had better go,” 


comsultation,” said doctor, 


silence. 


said Dr. Fraser, 


moving very slowly in the direction of the 
door. 

“Pray stop one moment,” said Nellie ner- 
vously, putting out a gentle hand to detain 


him. ‘Pray let me speak to my uncle first 
It may be 


At any rate, do not go before | tell him that 


that he has not made up his mind. 


you are here.” 
Dr. Fraser 
and Nellie went 
told him what had happened. 
“The man is an idiot!” said Mr. 
turning his head wearily from sick to 


vielded so far as to sit down, 


up to her uncles room and 
Elvin, 


side, 


as I always thought he was. You can tell 
him so from me, if you like.” 
‘But may he not come upstairs, uncle? | 


am afraid he would think it rather 
to dismiss him in that way.” 
“Oh! ves, tell 
“And the May I say 
that you do not intend to see them again?” 
Mr. Elvin stared at her for a moment. 
**No,” he slowly: “I do not expect 
either of 


shabby 


him to come up.’ 


new doctors, uncle ? 


said 
them will come again—not till T am 


dead 











* Uncle,” cried Nellie, clasping her hands, 
**T do wish you would let Mr. Fraser bring 
another doctor and consult with him. I am 
sure he would do it gladly. You do not get 
better, as you ought to do, and it would 
make me far easier if I could think that all 
was being done for you that could be done.” 

She had dropped on her knees as she spoke, 
so as to bring herself on a level with the in- 
valid, and the tears were standing in her eyes. 


* You are a good child, Nellie,” said Mr. 
Elvin, stroking her hair. ‘I wish there 
were more like you. We can have a con- 
sultation, since you wish it. But it is only 
wasting money,” he muttered to himself. 

Nellie sprang up, kissed her unele, and 
smoothed his pillow, and then went to ask 


Dr. Fraser to come upstairs. 

The consultation was held—indeed, several 
consultations were héld—without any satis- 
factory results. Mr. Elvin became gradually 
weaker, and at length it was impossible, either 
for himself or anyone about him, to doubt 
that the end could not be very far off. 

It was then that a trouble which had been 
weighing on Nellie’s mind for several weeks 
became so insupportable that she was forced 
to speak out. She knew that her uncle had 
at one time been a religious man. He was 
a well-known benefactor of chapels 
belonging to the Wesleyan Connexion. But 
there his religion seemed to stop. It was 
many years since he had entered the door of 
a church or chapel. Nellie not one of 
those who imagine that it is impossible for 
a man to be religious without prating about 
it in and out of season. But she could not 
shut her eyes to the fact that her uncle had 
lived, outwardly at least, a godless life; and 
she trembled lest he might be about to die a 
godless death. 


several 


was 


She did not know what to do. She felt 
far too young and inexperienced to be an 
evangelist to him. And there was no one 
among all the people who came to inquire 


for him whom she felt she could ask to say a 
word on the subject. 

At last Nellie screwed up her courage to 
the sticking point, and, being left alone with 


her uncle one afternoon, when he seemed a 
little stronger than usual, she took his hand 
and, leaning over the bed, said to him 
‘Uncle, you have been very, very good to 
me since I came here. If you had been my 
father, you could not have been kinder, but 


there is one thing I do wish you would do for 
me, one favour I would like to beg of you.” 

The sick man looked at her wonderingly. 
Her pretty face was covered with blushes; 
one would have thought that was 
to confess some grave fault. 

**What is it, my 
will do it gladly.” 


she about 


Whatever it is I 


dear ? 
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“Tt is only that you should see Mr. Tozer— 
you know what I mean.” 

She hid her face upon the bedclothes that 
he might not see her confusion. There was 
deep silence. A cinder falling on the fender 
resounded like the stroke of a church bell. 

“You will, uncle, won’t you?” said Nellie, 
giving his hand a gentle caress, but not lift- 
ing her head. ‘ You said you would.” 

* Well, my girl, it has been my boast that 
I have never back on my word since I 
was a boy at school, and I am not going to 
begin now. I promised that I would do what 
you asked me, so you may tell Mr. Tozer to 


gone 


come up here the next time he calls.” 
Nellie’s heart was full. Surprise and 
gratitude prevented her from speaking. She 


threw her arms round 
kissed his cheek. 

“There, there, my dear, do not make so 
much of what I have said. I never promised 
to say anything to him, did I?” 

*But you will, uncle, you will—I am sure 
of it,” she said, and hastily left the room. 

That night she sent a note to the minister, 
and next day he spent the greater part of 
an hour in Mr. Elvin’s room. The following 
day he called again, and was admitted at 
once; and the third day the same _ thing 
happened. All this time Nellie prayed 
earnestly, but rather avoided going to 
her uncle's Somehow, felt shy 
about meeting him. 

But on the fourth day Nellie, 
her uncle, saw in his face an expression 
which had there before. It 
was a look that told of peace and resignation; 
and the girl was not surprised, but full of 
joy and thanksgiving. The nurse had left the 
room for a few moments, and Mr. Elvin took 
the opportunity of drawing Nellie down to 
him, and whispering to her that his faith had 


her uncle’s neck, and 


she 
room. she 
glancing at 


she never seen 


been restored to him, and that it had been 
given to him at the last to repent of his 
inis-spent years. 

From that hour Nellie seldom left her 
uncle’s room. She was with him when the 
great change came, and she saw with the 
deepest gratitude that the lamp of faith 
burned brightly to the end. He died with 


Nellie’s hand in his, and a prayer for pardon 
on his lips. 


CHAPTER XIl. 


FIGHTING FOR THE SPOIL. 
R. ELVIN’S funeral was an imposing 
sight, and was a source of subdued 
rs gratification to most of the mourners. 
A substantial eold luncheen was pro- 
vided for the company when they returned 
from the cemetery ; and when the meal was 
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**Cannot be found!” burst from their lips.—. 202. 











ruests were show) 


the dining-room was prepared to 


been present at 
Except Mr. Risk’s, 
fit of great depres 


foundations of 


months was hers no longer, and what 
had occurred to her, certainly, that 
Elvin had probably made some provision 
her, but she could form no conception of 

As soon as the dining-room 
pared, Mr. Risk sought 
sidered herself fortunate in getting into the 
comparatively empty, 
Was among the 


to appear, and he was speedily 


Then came a period of silence and waiting. 


Corbett-Marshall, 


of his late client 


ind, being in the 


adininistering 


was settled to whom it belonged. 


the door opened, and 
appeared together. 








Mir. Turnbull, a bullet-headed man of sixty, 
stout and stubborn-looking, advanced to the 


great mahogany table, and laid a poxlgry 
hand upon it. 

* Ladies and gentlemen.” he said, in slow 
and iMpressive tones, “I believe it will not 
be disputed that during the late Mr. Elvin’s 
life | acted usually as his solicitor, He vave 
mea general retainer to act for him: but | 
am bound to admit that he gave me no in- 
structions to prepare a will for him. In faet, 
more than once | urged him without suecess 
to make his will, The news of his death 
came on me by surprise. But this gentleman, 
Mr. Corbett-Marshall, who is also a solicitor. 
states that he was regularly instructed by 
Mr. Elvin to make his will, and that his 
mnanaging clerk had the will drawn by counsel, 
and superintended the execution of it. The 
will, when executed, was left with Mr. Elvin, 
at his request; and the strange thing is that 
now it cannot be found.” 

‘Cannot be found!” burst from the lips 
of several who were listening. 

“No, gentlemen. Mr. Corbett - Marshall 
will agree with me in saying that we have 
searched every likely place for it, and have 
not succeeded in finding it. We have ques- 
tioned the nurse, who is still in the house 


but perhaps it would be more satisfactory it 
this were to be done once more, in you 
presence,” 

“We should certainly prefer it,” said Mrs, 
Osgood, in a voice that thrilled with excite 
ment; and Mrs. Higgins was accordingly 
sent for. She declared, without hesitation, 
that she knew nothing of any will. She had 
not been in the room when it was signed, 
nor had Mr. Elvin spoken of it in her pre- 
sence. He had never asked her to put any 
papers away for him, nor had she burned or 
destroyed any, either with or without his 
consent; and she had not seen any papers 
Whatever under his pillow or about his bed. 

When she left the room, the cousins ex- 
changed whispers, and it was noticed that 
Mis. Osgood looked = significantly at Ellen 
Murray. The look was of so fixed and imean- 
ing a character that Ellen could not help 
being annoyed, and she impulsively answered 
the unspoken accusation. 

‘] know nothing of any will, any more 
than Mrs. Higgins does.” she said, blushing 
all over her face. 

* Did Mr. Elvin never give you any instru 
tious about it?” asked Mr. George Osgood 
sharply. 

* Never,” said Ellen, looking him full in the 
face. Then she dropped her gaze, afraid to 
meet the circle of surrounding eyes, lest in 
some of them she might read incredulity and 
insulting suspicion. 

“To may say,” said Mr. Corbett-Marshall, 
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found, Acting on behalf of the beneti- 


ciavies under that will—for you, Mr. Osgood, 


improbable that 


us Say ”— Mr, Osgood bowed—* I give 


notice that I will oppose the granting of 
letters of administration.” 


I do not feel myself at liberty 


An excited discussion followed this speech ; 


but at length it was settled that a detective 
from Scotland Yard should be sent for, to 


who had spoken, though she did 


make a thorough search of the premises, in 
the presence of one of Mr. Turnbull’s clerks 
and one of Mr. Corbett-Marshall’s, and that 


the meantime the establishment should be 


kept up, the servants receiving a month's 


notice, The money found in the house was 


with glances no 


be applied to meeting the current ex- 


penses, and Ellen was empowered to act as 
housekeeper. 


The relatives dispersed. conversing loudly 


among themselves; and the next day the 


search for the will was begun. It had no 
result, and it was understood that at the 
end of the month the establishment would 


Mr. Turnbull, 


undertake the 


broken up, and the furniture sold off. If 
had not been for Mr. Risk, Elien’s in- 


terests would have been quite neglected. But 


he made such representations to the lawyers 
that by the consent of all parties she was 
presented with a sum of thirty pounds, 


table-cover, and bowed assent. 


nominally as remuneration for her services 


as housekeeper since her aunt’s death. And 


with this slender provision the orphan girl 


had to face the world once more. 








{END OF CHAPTER TWELVE. | 
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MR. WILLIAM WIGHTMAN, J.P. 


CHRISTMAS TEMPTATIONS. 

“QHRISTMAS again, the season of good will 
and good cheer! Good will to men and 

good cheer too frequently take the form 

of thoughtlessly putting temptations to 
intoxication in the way of those humble workers 
who have done us some service. There was a 
time when her Majesty’s servants, the post- 
men, were specially subjected to the tempting 


offer of a glass. Some twenty years ago, 
however, when the Duke of Rutland, Lord 
John Manners as he then was, was Post- 


master-General, a change for the better was 
inaugurated. His excellent wife, who was by 
no means unknown to the THE 
QUIVER (for our pages were often brightened 
by her facile pen), wrote a short letter to the 
Times, in anticipation of Christmas, urging 
the public not to tempt postmen by the offer 
of the The wholesome 
counsel did its work so well that in 
years we have been accustomed to the issue 
of an official notice, published by the authority 
of the Postmaster-General himself, calling 
upon the public not to give drink to postmen 
while on duty. Other men, as well as letter- 
carriers, certainly need protection from this 
kind of drink temptation. This 
nised and happily enforced quite fifty years 
ago by that fine old Temperance worker, 
Canon Bardsley of Manchester, the father of 


readers of 


Christmas glass. 


recent 


Was recog- 
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Leading Temperance 





Advocate. 





the present Bishop of Carlisle. Canon Bardsley 
wrote a telling little tract on the subject, 
specially in the interest of cabmen and 


carriers. There is still great need for an 
effort of the kind. Many humble workers 
will fall into disgrace, and some of them 


possibly lose their employment, by yielding 
to the temptations of the Christmas drinking 


season. The appalling records of the Christ- 
mas and New Year's drinking carnival, 


published by the Alliance News a few years 
ago, will be fresh in the recollection of every 
earnest friend of Temperance. It 
all to * work, and watch, and pray,” not only 
lest we enter into temptation, but also lest 
we place temptation in the way of any brother 
or sister for whom Christ died. Merry Christ- 
mas will be all the happier and brighter if 
sobriety prevails, Let us all do our part to 
lessen the tide of sin and sorrow. which 
usually marks the Christmas drinking season, 


behoves us 


\ TEMPERANCE WORTHY, 

Mr. William Wightman is one of the most 
useful and highly respected Temperance 
workers in the metropolis. He was born in 
1847, youth meniber of 


and as a became a 
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MRS. G. S. REANEY. 

















Minin a ONIN = 





APP aN tematic etn 


ren eee 


the venerable Fitzroy Teetotal 
which we gave an account some months ago. 
A teacher by profession, his services to the 
movement have marked by the in- 
telligence and enterprise which one naturally 
With the work 
Temperance So- 


been 


associates with scholarship. 
of the South Metropolitan 
ciety, whose headquarters are in the Black- 
friars Road, Mr. Wightman has been identified 
than a quarter of a 
the country, however, 


for considerably more 


centurv. Throughout 
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Society, of 
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while the genial vein of humour at his 
command invariably places him in touch with 
a popular audience. 


A POPULAR TEMPERANCE WRITER. 

Mrs. G. S. Reaney, the wife of the Vicar 
of Christ Church, Greenwich, has gained a 
large circle of by her bright and 
pathetic Temperance tales. She has lived 
among the working folk so long that she has 
an intimate knowledge of their struggles and 


admirers, 
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THE SOUTH METROPOLITAN TEMPERANCE HALL. 


he is known for his great work in 
tion with that substantial Temperance friendly 
organisation, ‘‘The Sons of Temperance.” In 
building up this powerful benefit order, Mr. 
Wightman has borne a conspicuous part. It 
others to say that 
well-balanced judgment, busi- 
ness methods, and unique powers of con- 
centration that the stable position of the 
“Sons” is greatly indebted. A few years 
ago he projected that capital little paper, 
The Son of Temperance, and under his genial 
editorship it at once gained a special place in 
the literature of the movement. 
with his work for Temperance, he has taken 
more than an ordinary man’s share of public 


connec- 


is no disparagement of 
it is to his 


Side by side 


duties upon his shoulders. He has for years 
been an active force in the important Vestry 
of the district in which he being 
elected by his fellows to the office of chair- 
man, which, under the new Act, carries with 
it the J.P. As a speaker, Mr. 


clear, and convincing : 


resides, 


dignity of 


Wightman is cogent, 


temptations. Her sympathetic presentment of 
Temperance truth often wins a hearing from 
those not to be touched by any other means. 
Mrs. Reaney’s gifts as a speaker are ac- 
knowledged on all hands. Twenty years ago 


the number of cultured ladies willing to 
venture on the Temperance platform was 
extremely limited. Then it was that Mrs. 


Reaney left the quietude of the domestic 
circle to talk to men and women in a plain 
and homely fashion about humdrum daily 
duties and responsibilities. She has always 
been very popular with working men, and 
has done such service in her day and genera- 
tion as falls to the lot of very few. 


CHRISTMAS COLLECTIONS, 

The Christmas and New Year 
for the Temperance Hospital are a 
nised institution in Temperance circles, and 
it is much to be desired that in this the 
closing year of the century there should be 
When we remember 


collections 
recog- 


a record collection, 
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effective bulwark to 
afforded by the 


what an Temperance 


teaching is excellent work 


of the Temperance Hospital, we cannot but 
most earnestly desire that an increasing 
measure of pecuniary support should be given 


to it. The Christmas collection is to a very 
large extent organised by the United Kingdom 
Band of 


whatever why individual workers should not 


Hope Union, but there is no reason 


apply for collecting cards and use’ them 
among their adult friends. The more Tem- 
perance people look upon this special hos- 
pital as peculiarly their own care, the 
greater will be the beneficent work which it 


will accomplish. 


\ BEAUTIFUL FOUNTAIN. 
this is scarcely the time of the year to 
about drinking fountains, but we make 
no apology for attention to the 
and picturesque structure which 
adorns the Gloucester Gate entrance’ to 
Regent’s Park, London. The first 
drinking fountain should, of course, be useful- 
ness, but when it is combined with beauty of 
this 
inscription on the 


write 
calling 
beautiful 


object of al 


serves a double 


fountain 


design, as in case, it 


purpose, \n 


records that it was presented to the Metro 
politan Drinking Fountain Association on 
August 3rd, 1878 by Matilda, daug*ter of 


Richard Kent, Esq., R.E.. Churchwarden of St. 
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THE DRINKING FOUNTAIN, 
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Pancras, and that the figure wrought in bronze 

was designed by Joseph Durham, A.R.A 
THE CALL OF THE NEW CENTURY. 

The 


Christian 


claims of the 
public are 
ways 


new century upon the 


being presented in a 
less attractive, the 
being in the main centred 
the benevolent. Money, 
Gifts 
are, of but is 
there not a crying need for workers? 
Would it not be well if every Temperance 
Society in town and country alike made an 
attempt to two additional 
workers? The multiplication of workers in 
this quiet fashion could not but result in a 
the Temperance forces 
Death has been so 


variety of more or 
general attention 
upon the pockets of 
however, is by no 


means everything. 


course, not to be despised; 


more 


enlist one or 


great strengthening of 
throughout the kingdom. 
busy of late that 
need of active voluntary 


ranks are in 
workers. 


our great 


Men and 


women alike are most urgently needed, and 
it cannot be too often repeated that every 
stroke struck for Temperance helps, either 


directly or indirectly, the religious and moral 
improvement of the nation. Money is, of 
course, wanted, but workers are also wanted: 
and those who cannot can, we 
trust, give time to help forward the cause of 
Temperance, which still remains one of the 


give cash 


most urgent and pressing reforms of the day. 
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- DeceMBER l6rn.—Zaccheus the Publican. home to his father. Oh, the power of such a 

D Passage for reading—St. Luke xix. 1—10. message of love from Him Who gave His life to 

al Points. 1, The publican’s longing to see save us! Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to- 

In Christ. day, and for ever. 

a 2. Christ’s call to the publican. 

es 3. The Saviour seeks the lost. DECEMBER 23Kp. -God'’s Unspeakable Gift. 

SO -3r LLUSTRATIONS, The Way to Christ Passage for reading —St. Matt. ii. 1—11. 

‘al y From every town and village in OINTS. 1. The wise men guided by God, 

nd England there is a road to ?. The wise men worshipping Christ. 

nd London. So is Christ the centre 3. The wise men offering to Christ. 

ry to which all paths turn. Nature ILLUSTRATIONS. Come to Christ. A minister 

e] . points to Him. The forest trees in America some time ago was asked by a 

val % tell of His power, the flowers by young man, “Sir, can youtell me the way to 

of the wayside tell of His love. So, Christ?” “No,” was the answer, very deliberately 

a: too, with man. In his weakness = given; “I cannot tell you the way to Christ.’ 

“ he calls upon the Lord for help. © The young man answered, “I beg pardon, I thought 

of In his time of danger he looks to Him for safety. you were a minister of the Gospel.” ‘‘So I am,’ 

he And when once he has heard of His goodness, was the reply. ** How is it, then, that you cannot 

ee then will he in his time of need, like Zacchzeus, tell me the way to Christ?” ‘*My friend,” said 

y seek Him for himself, There is in his heart a the minister, “‘fhere is no way to hvist. He is 
longing for someone who can satisfy the desires of Himself the way. All who believe in Him are 
his soul. As the flowers turn to the sun so will he justified from all things.: There is no way to 
to the Saviour, and he will not be disappointed. Christ; Christ is here; come to Him.” 
The Host and the Guest. Had the Saviour said Giving our Best to God. A missionary in India 
10 more than “ Zacchzeus, come down,” the little was obliged to send home to England his two 
man would have thought himself taxed for his young children. The heat was intense at his 
boldness and curiosity. But how the next words mission station, and the little ones were slowly 
must have comforted him: “ For to-day I must pining away. His wife’s heart was agonised in 


ibide at thy house”! What a sweet familiarity is doubt between conflicting duties. Ought she to 
this is if Christ had been many years acquainted remain and help her husband in his mission 
with Zaccheeus, whom He now saw for the first work, or go with her children back to England? 
time Contrary to custom, the host is invited by She sought guidance from God, and decided to 
the guest and called to an unexpected entertain stay in India. The day for parting came. The 
ment. Well did our Saviour hear Zaccheus’s boat was ready to take the children and their 
heart inviting Him, though his mouth did not. nurse to the steamer. As the last farewells took 
Desires are the language of the spirit, and are place, and the last words were spoken, she was 
heard by Him Who is the God of spirits (Bishop overheard to say. “ Oh. Lord Jesus, I do this for 
Hall.) Thee.’ 


Christ’s Lonzing for Souls \ father possessed of 


considerable wealth, long mourned over a reckless December 30ru.—The Past Year. 


son, whose evil living brought shame upon him Passage for reading—St. Luke xiii. 1—9 
self and his family. From home the _ prodigal Points. 1. A year of mercies, God's providence. 
went into another country. and for years was lost 2, A year of sins. God's forbearance. 

to his relatives \ chance occurring, the sorrow 3. A year of pardon. (iod’s love. 


ing parent sent by a friend this message, should ILLUSTRATIONS. God’s Mercy. We must tell 
he meet his boy ‘Your father loves you still.” about God’s mercy as we do about God Him- 
The friend long sought this son in vain. At self, that He is the great Fountain of which we 
last he saw him late one night about to all drink, the Tree of life of which we all eat, 
enter a house of vice, and gave him his father’s and the great Rock under whose shadow we all 
message. The dissolute gambler’s heart was rest. God’s mercy is all this and more. We 
touched. The thought that his father still loved cannot number its gifts any more than we can 
him, and wished to forgive him, broke the count the stars. ‘His compassions fail not, they 


spell of Satan He gave up his sin and went are new every morning.” There are many of which 
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we are quite ignorant. We are preserved from 
unknown dangers, blessed with endless providence. 
He keeps us from harm by night and by day, and 
is always doing us good. It will take an eternal 
Sabbath in heaven to thank God enough for His 
mercies to us on earth. 

God’s Forbearance. Alexander, the monarch of 
the world, when he came to any city to besiege 
it, was wont always first to show a white flag 
in token of mercy if the inhabitants would 
yield, but if they would not, then he would display 
his red flags in token of wrath and blood. Even 
Christ makes us offers 


so at first our Saviour 
of mercy, hoping that we will turn and repent, 
but if we will not—if we hold out against Him— 


then at last He will turn against us; mercy will 
give way to judgment, and the sinner unrepentant 


will be cast into hell. 

God's Love. The sun shines so brightly for 
a few hours, then sets and darkness comes on. 
The streams that water the fields in summer 
freeze into solid ice in the winter. The 
deepest wells may possibly dry up. But God’s 
love is deeper than the deepest well; it is a 
stream of life that never freezes, a sun that 


never sets, a shield that never breaks. “I have 
loved thee,” He says, “ with an everlasting love.” 
No coldness on our part can lessen His love, no sin 
can quench it. 


JANUARY 67TH, 1901.—Christ Anointed at Bethany. 
Passage for reading—St. Matt. xxvi. 6—16. 
Points. 1. Love to Christ shown by gifts to Christ. 

2. Gifts to Christ accepted and held in memory. 

3. Covetousness leads to misery. 

Gifts to Christ. A missionary 
in one of the Sandwich Islands, describing his 
monthly meeting of Christians, says that after 
prayer and the reading of the Scriptures offer- 
ings are collected. The people are all very poor; 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


but they bring gifts of such things as_ they 
have. The offerings mostly take the form of 


He says it is a most interesting 
sight to see men and women, and even children, 
bringing their offerings on their shoulders from two 
miles, The men go to the mountains 
and cut the sticks, and then each member carries 
a large bundle to the meeting to be sold for 


bundles of wood. 


or more 


Christ’s poor. Their gifts in this way amount to 
about £5 a year. They have the poor always 
with them, and out of love to Christ they do 
what they can for them. 


Legend of Gregory. [It is told amongst old 
that when Gregory was only a monk in 
the monastery of St. Andrew a beggar presented 
himself at the gate and alms; being re- 
lieved, he came again and When Gregory 
became Pope, it was his custom each day to 
entertain at his own table twelve poor men in 
remembrance of the twelve Apostles. One night, 
as he sat at supper with them, he saw to _ his 
surprise not twelve but thirteen After 
the meal he called forth the unbidden guest and 
asked him, ‘Who art thou?” 
“T am the poor man whom thou 
‘The 


obtain 


legends 


asked 


again. 


guests, 


And he answered, 
didst formerly 
Wonderful,” and 

whatever thou 


hame is 
shalt 


relieve, but My 
through Me 


thou 
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shalt ask of God.” Then Gregory knew that he 
had entertained our Lord Himself. 


The Avaricious Spirit. A covetous man chanced 


to find his way one night into a fairy’s palace, 
There he saw bars, apparently of solid gold, 
strewed on every side. He was allowed to take 


away as many as he could carry. But in the 
morning when the sun rose on his treasure, borne 
home with much toil, behold! there was only a 
bundle of sticks; and invisible beings filled the 
air around him with scornful laughter. (Old fable.) 


January 137rn.—Christ’s Triumphal Entry into 
Jerusalem. 

Passage for reading—St. Matt. xxi. 1—17. 
Points. 1. Christ as King to be honoured and welcomed, 
2. Christ accepts children’s praises. 

3. His house to be a house of prayer. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Honouring the King. Artabanus, 
one of the military officers of the Athenians, was 


applied to by a certain great man who desired 
an audience of the king. He was told that 
before it was granted he must prostrate himself 


before him, for it was the custom of the country 


for the king to admit no one to his presence 
who would not fall down and _ worship him. 
That which was an arrogant assumption in an 


condition of our 
We must first 
we do so we cannot 


earthly king is a_ proper 
approach to the King of Kings. 
bow before Him, for until 
expect to receive anything from Him. 

A Child's Gift. Three street acrobats were on their 
way home after a hard day’s work. One of them 
was a little boy in a clown’s dress. He seemed 
very tired, and looked pale and wan. As they 
passed the Children’s Hospital in Great Ormond 
Street, the boy’s face brightened for a moment. He 
ran up the steps and dropped into the box by the 
door a little piece of paper. It found to 
contain a sixpence. On the paper was written, 
‘For a sick child.” It turned out that, a year 
before, this same boy had been a patient in the 
hospital and cured of a disease. Hands of kindness 
had ministered to him, and words of kindness been 
spoken to him, and, better than all, he had learned 
to know and to love the Children’s Friend. Someone 
that day had slipped a sixpence into his hand, and 
as he passed the hospital he gave his little all for 
some child sufferer out of gratitude to Him Who had 
saved him, body and soul. 


was 


Reverence for God's House. A traveller on foot 
from the Alps was passing through an Italian 


town and desired to visit the cathedral. ‘‘ What 
shall I do with my knapsack and alpenstock ?” 
he said to his guide. ‘“ Put them down here on 
the church steps,” was his reply. Now these steps 
projected into the market-place, full of all sorts 
of people. ‘‘But will they be safe?” he asked. 
“Well, sir.” said the guide, “no doubt many of 
them are great rogues, but they are not quite so 
bad as to steal from God’s house.” The traveller 
put down his things and spent two hours in the 
cathedral. On coming out, he found them safe, 
with several baskets of fruit and vegetables beside 


them, left there while their owners had gone 
inside to pray. All were perfectly unguarded 


Presence of 


except by the God, Whe 


honours those who reverence His sanctuary. 


unseen 
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WORD AND WORK 


SHORT ARROWS. 


IN THE MASTER’S 








Photo - Duperly and Son, Kinaston.) 


BANANA CARRIERS IN JAMAICA 


‘“‘Where is the God?” 


HEATHEN man, when he had seen the 
j inside of a great cathedral, asked, ‘“ But 
XR’ where is the God?” In the same way 
a through the 
God-built temple of Nature and see no divinity 
in it. 


there are people who go 


The Anesthetic Spot in Conscience. 


MEDICAL men use the term “anesthetic” to 
describe a spot in a patient’s body which sur- 
prises them by its apparent insensibility. Some- 
times, for instance, a patient’s throat will allow 
any amount of painting and mopping inside, with- 
out the least tendency to vomit, as in any ordinary 
case, and the throat is then termed “ anesthetic.” 
In the old days it was customary to search for 
these spots on the bodies of supposed witches, on 
the plea that they were the devil’s marks; but 
though we superstition now, it 
must | 


smile at such 


e admitted that, morally speaking, when 
such “anwsthetic spots” are found in the con- 
science they are distinctly the marks of evil. 
Sensitively alive to evil in forty-nine ways, in the 
fiftieth there is no recoil, no shrinking of con- 
science, 


The sin that so easily besets us is the 


844 


one that attacks the “‘anwsthetic spot” of con- 
science, the place where we are “ past feeling.” 
But that place is not one that is naturally “an- 
wsthetic”: we have made it so by practice. If 
Pharaoh will harden his heart, his heart shall be 
hardened. 


Banana Carriers. 


A BLACK woman's burden! Compared with the 
white man’s burden, a bunch of bananas seems 
light. A procession of negresses bearing this load 
is not uncommon on the road to an export station 
on the coast of Jamaica. Since the French beet- 
root sugar has driven the cane sugar into a corner 
of the English market, this fair island’s wonderful 
capabilities for fruit-growing have rapidly e- 
veloped. The same heads that are crowned with 
bananas on weekdays carry on Sundays a Bible, 
prayer-book, and hymn-book wrapped in a white 
towel, and perhaps, a larger parcel containing boots 
and a clean starched cotton gown. Hundreds go 
down the mountains to church by the same rock 
steps or narrow paths hedged by thorns that 
their fathers used when in slavery, and put on 
their Sunday attire in a secluded place, leaving the 
weekday dresses under a bush. The discomfort 
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that their unaccustomed feet endure through 
reverence for the house of God is evident when 
they quietly slip off the boots *‘ while the parson 
is a-preaching.” Their good conduct, however, 
is not put off and on to suit Sunday and week 
day. The sjx hundred thousand descendants of 


with 
for 
law. 


Jamaica 
the Southern 

loyalty, righteousness and 
In spiritual matters, they have rightly gained 
the aid of the Colonial Continental Church 
Society, which helps those who are are willing to 
help themselves. To build one church in Jamaica, 
the negroes added one hundred pound’s worth of 
Another of sub 


slaves in compare very favourably 
States of America 


obedience to the 


those of 


and 


free labour to other contributions. 


stantial stone was finished at a cost of £1,000 in 
cash, of which not more £200 was received from 
outside sources. They not only build, but crowd 


their places of worship. An overflow of scores of the 
congregation of St. Alban’s, Santa Cruz Mountains, 
seen standing at the large windows, which 


central 


may be 


swing open upon a pivot, joining heartily 
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AN UNREAD BIB 


the 
they 


ittentively to 
what 


in the services. and listening 


sermon \ “good long sermon is 


expect and 
the adults 


enjoy, and when it is over most of 


will remain for the Sunday school. <A 
who has been in Jamaica for 
Morally 
but slowly, vet the present state of things 


what it 


missionary many 


years says, and socially, our 


people 2 
ulvance 


is wonderful when compared with Wits 


fifty years age. and the Colonial and Continental 


OUIVER 


Church that it has had a 


share in this great work of progress and improve 


Society may rejoice 


ment.” 
A Missing Nation. 
WeE have often heard of nations and tribes 
without the Word of God in their own tongue, 


but the accompanying photograph is of a page of 
a Bible that has not a solitary person left to read 
it, It is a translation in the Alonguin 
tongue by John Elliott, and now 
of the tribe 


Indian's 


not one Ingle 


member remains alive. 


To-morrow’s Cares: A Parable by the Rev. Mark 


Guy Pearse. 
“SUFFICIENT unto the day is the evil thereof,” 
I met the labourer going forth to his work, with 


his bit of dinner tied in a bundle that he carried 
lightly in his hand. Enough for the day. But 
after him came another, who groaned and _ bent 
beneath his burden, for on his back he bore a 
sack of flour and a stone of meat. Friend, 
whither goest thou?” said I. ‘To my work,” said 
he with a sigh. “But what hast thou on thy 
back?” I asked. And he answered, “It is my 
provision for to-day, and to-morrow, and the day 
after, and the day after that, and yet another 
day. ‘Pardon me, friend,” said I, “but it 
beseemeth me that thou hast more labour in 
curcying thy daily bread than in earning it.” 


To-morrow’'s care is «a greater burden than to 


day's toil. 


Of Interest to All. 


hristmas 


THe pleasing practice of conveying | 
and New Year greetings by means of tastefully 
decorated cards and calendars is apparently be 


coming more deeply rooted year by year, and in 
the production of such novelties it is almost 
unnecessary to state that Messrs. Raphael Tuck 
and Sons take a very high rank. rhis season 
they may fairly claim to have eclipsed even 
their brilliant records of the past, for in variety 
of design. delicacy of treatment, and = artistic 
finish it would be difficult to surpass the speci 
mens which thev have just sent us. Though ou 
limitations of space prevent us from particular 


should 


‘gem pendant’ 


ising as we should desire, special attention 
certainly be called to the 


folding cards, which are 


hew 


series of sure to be ex 


ceedingly popular \t this season there is always 


which are suitable for 


a great demand for books 

presentation, For young people we can heartily 
commend in this comnection Mr. \ndrew Lang's 
brightly written and cleverly illustrated “* Grey 
Fairy Book (Longmans and Co.) and Miss Le 
Feuvre’s interesting story ‘Brownie ~ (Hodder 
and Stoughton) whilst the little one’s elders 
would doubtless regard as a welcome wift the 
collection of quaint Quaker tales which reaches 


Messrs. Headley Brothers under the title 
Remnant o 
the story of * The 
Unwin), by Miss 
Macdoucall’s 


from 
“The Living 
contained in 


us 
) 


the solid read 
Ministers 


Smith, 


more 


ing 
Fisher Isabel 


\lexandet 


Guest” (T. 
and in Mr. tale, issued 
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children and young people at afternoon and 


evening parties, home, church, and club affairs, 
Sunday 


school picnics, ete., and asked = that 


parents, Sunday school superintendents, and others 





by the sami publishers, entitled “The Autobio 
graphy \lien Lorne, Minister of Religion.” 
Whilst this subject, we may add that a most 
suitable gift for boys may be found in ‘The 
Histor 1 Heroes of 

the | t (Pat 

tridg 1 Co.), from 

the pr f our con 

tribu Mi F. M. Watontjeongafo Corist 


Holn ugh this 
ll 


1} 
] ed Lius 


we 








trated volume will be SHSSSEESESERSSSAES SOAS SS OR Seg aeES 


WUNAUNCHEMOOKAONK NASHPE 


MATTHEVV: 


CHAP. L 
Ppometuongane 4 book Jefus Maithan wunnaumoaicy Jakobuh. 
Chri, wuaranmonuk wa- 


25 Abrabam wunnaumo- 


watch Rachab, kah Boaz wuonaumonien | 
Obeduh wutch Ruth, kab Obed waunnau- | ¢uuweh, inatta mo wutte 


Chap.r; winncetwonk Fefus Corif 


kah Eleazar wunaaumonicu Mattheaol, kak 


16 am peat waanaumonicu Jolephoh, 
wannaumonuh Abra- weduben Mary ooh mo wacheyic Jeius utti- 
yeuuir abeanit Chrit. 

17 Nemehkuh wane pometeongath wutch 





nicu Liaakoh,ka': Ifaak wun- Abrahanut onk yean Daeidat nado yauwude 
maumonreu Jakobah,kah  Ja- pometeongait.; ncit wuich Davidut onk 
29. 35 kobwanmaumonicy Judaioh, kah weeinatun. yeaa wnmidinvhkomauh ut Babylon, nado 

Rah ¢ Judas wunnaumonien Phar.fo yauwudt pometeongath : neit watch wnmif- } 
Zarahoh watch Tamarbut, kah ¢ Phares ynohkonaoh ut Babylon m6 pajeh uppeyonat : 
Jt Chr. wunaaumopicu Ezromoh, kgh Ezfom wun- | Jefus Cariit,aabo yauwude ponetevi gat. 


| 418 Kah jefe. Onrift m wanneetuonk yeu m Luke 


4 KahAram wannaumoniea Aminadaboh, | mo, nagun okatoh Maryboh ket Joleph 1.27. 
4-18 kah Aminadab wunnaumoniey Naaifonoh, 'quothodnetrit ( afquam naneefnhertekup) 
kah Naaffon wunnaumonicu salmonvh, 


mikatiag wutcheketcaucnat najlipe Nathaa- 


19 Neit weTukeh Jotephuh wucnomwa- 





t avimauoh mufhtewautut, unnsntao kemeu 





A UNKHEAD BIBLE 


interested in the entertainment of their own and 
other people's children should give her a_ trial. 
Her idea having come to her just as the Christ 
as Season Was approaching, a number of Sunday 
school workers in the midst of their Christmas 
entertainments took advantage of it, with the 
result that the children of both the rich schools 
and the mission schools were kept merry at their 
\fterwards a 
Chicago ladies, wishing to give parties for their 


Christmas festivals, number of 


little ones, called in’ Miss Shippen’s assistance, 
Miss Shippen’s plan is carried out on a regular 
system. Her first question, when asked to oversee 
a children’s party, is concerning the ages of the 


little guests. Then she talks over the menu and 


equally interesting, 

both in its subject 

matte and treat 

ment, to *‘ children of 

a large growth. As 

we write, we have be 

fore us biographical oy 

works on three widely otabe 

distinct personalities. ice vid, 
The first we take up oan 

is by ir ¢ tributor. a5. 26. 

the R F. B. Meyer, 4 Gen. 

who | written a «Gen, 

most comprehensive 98. 27- 

and valuabie account 2.5. maumonicu Aramoh. 
of the lift nd char Ruth 

ucter f J m the 

Bapt < h is 5 Kah fal NOR Wwunnatmonicu Boaz oh ant{tuuh. 
ssued Ik SSIs 

Morga Scott movies Jeffeoh. 
The san iblishers 

ils he fas 

Inat yy story, by 

Hele S. Dyer, of the 

life of Pandita Ramabai,” who has been such a 
wonderful instrument in God's hands in upraising 
the down-trodden widows of India. From Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton we have received a most 
able a exhaustive biography of the great open 
air preacher, George Whitefield, from the pen of 
the Re J P. Gledstone, which is sure to be 
eagerly read by all who appreciate the value of 
the zealo preacher's labours. We have also to 
wkno he receipt of two daintily produced 
little volumes on “Tennyson” (Usbister), in which 
the writer, the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, deals 
with the late Poet-Laureate from the points of 
view of his art and his relation to modern life: of 
the attract nnual volumes of The Day of Rest 
and Home Words UTome Words publishing office) ; 


of a series of devotional studies on the Lord's 


Prayer, by the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D., entitled 
“The Golden Gate of Prayer” (Hodder and 
Stoughton); and of a useful book of parables and 
stories w purpose issued by Messrs. Morgan 
and Scott inder the title “* A Losing Game.” 


An American Girl's Novel Occupation. 


QUITE the newest, and certainly one of the most 
pleasant and profitable, of occupations for women 
is one which has originated with a bright Chicago 
girl, Miss Kathleen M. Shippen. She advertised in 
the papers and also by means of circulars that 


she had a fund of bright ideas on entertaining 


the decorations with the mother or the person 
who is giving the party. Then for several days 
she devotes all her time to inventing new games 
and plays—fairy plays, flower plays, and historical 
plays. She has travelled widely, and has made 
a study of the folk-lore and historic plays of 
England, Germany, and other European countries, 
Some of them she changes to suit the ages and 
preferences of the little guests. She tells them 
how the games first started-—-the exact origin of 
the ever-popular game of “London Bridge is Fall- 
ing Down,” how celebrated 
hundreds of years ago, and how it is celebrated 
now in the different countries of the world- 


Christmas was 


When the games are played, she becomes one of 
the children, romping and playing with them. She 
leads the jolly party in various marches, military 
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drills, tableaux, and pantomimes. She plays the 
piano for them, and helps them to dress for their 
masquerade parties. In fact, she has earned for 


herself in Chicago the title of ‘‘the children’s 
friend.” Miss Shippen’s fee varies according to 
the amount of time and work involved, but the 


income from her novel employment is a very satis" 
factory one. 


A Pertinent Answer. 
At the time of the Restoration, a Fellow of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, spoke to a brother- 
Fellow of the conscientious difficulties he felt in 


conforming, and then added: “But we must 
live.” His companion answered: ‘“ But we must 
die.” 


A Free Lecture. 


SoME years ago a number of churches, chapels, 
Senior Bands of Hope, Mutual Improvement 
Societies, and other bodies, took advantage of the 
Kiditor’s offer to supply free of charge a most in- 
teresting printed lecture, accompanied by a set of 
sixty first-class lantern slides. The lecture dwelt 
in a bright and popular manner with the philan- 
thropic efforts initiated during the past forty years 
by THE QuIVER, which, as our readers are well 
aware, has a wonderful record in this respect. 
This lecture has now been amplified and brought 
up to date, and is placed at the disposal, free of 
charge, of any minister or other leader who wishes 
to avail himself of the material for giving his 
people an enjoyable evening. Applications should 


be made by such, addressed to ‘‘ The Editor of 
THE QuivER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.,” 
and will, of course, be dealt with in the order 


received. 


A Remarkable Offer. 


WE have the pleasure to announce that special 
arrangements have been made by the proprietors 
of THE QUIVER, whereby each reader of this maga- 


THE QUIVER 


QUESTIONS. 

13. On what occasion do we read of a great crowd 
waiting in the streets to see Jesus pass by? 

14. Quote a passage in which Jesus sets forth the object 
of His Incarnation. 

15. In what way may it be truly said the sceptre had 
departed from Judah when Jesus was born? 

16. What was the object of the visit of the wise men 
to Jerusalem? 

17. In what way had God prepared Egypt for the recep. 
tion of the infant Jesus? 

18. What parable did our Lord use to illustrate God's 
forbearance towards sinners ? 

19. What‘ lesson does our Lord teach us from the 
death of those upon whom the Tower of Siloam fell? 

20. What act of kindness to our Lord did He declare 
should never be forgotten ? 

21. What seems at last to 
betray our Lord? 

22. What place in Judza was famous for its figs! 

23. To what prophecy did the Jews refer when they 
spoke of Jesus as “the prophet of Nazareth of Galilee”? 

24. What words of our Lord imply that the Jewish 
money-changers were very dishonest? 


have prompted Judas to 


THE QUIVER. 








zine can obtain on exceptionally favourable terms 
a copy of ‘“Cassell’s Concise Bible Dictionary,” 
the well-known work compiled by the Rev. Robert 
Hunter, LL.D., F.G.S. It is impossible in this 
short note to give an adequate idea of the scope 
of this comprehensive work, which would be an 
invaluable companion to ministers, Sunday-school 
teachers, and, in fact, to every Bible reader. Full 
particulars of the scheme will be found in our 
advertisement pages. 


THE QUIVER FUNDS. 
SINCE our readers undertook some years ago the 
responsibility of maintaining a boy waif in Dr. 
Barnardo's Homes, and a girl at Miss Sharman’s 
Homes, one of the most constant and faithful 
supporters of the fund, up to the beginning of the 
year, was “J. J. E., of Govan,” who generously sent 
a monthly contribution of five shillings. We deeply 


regret to record the loss of such a friend, the 
news of whose death reaches us in the follow- 


ing form, just as we go to press :— 
** Dear Sir, 

* Please do not imagine that J. J. E. has negtected or for- 
gotten his monthly subscription of 5s. to ‘The Quiver’ Waifs’ Fund 
He was called to the Home beyond in January last, at the early aaeo 
thirty-nine. rthy for Himself. 

“Tvery much regret that Iam not able to continue that subseri pti 
** We are old readers of * The Quiver,’ having taken it in requl 
Jor about eighteen years now, and always enjoy it. 


‘God proved him, and found him w« 


“Tam, etc., 


Who will fill the gap? a Su 


The following is the list of contributions received 
from September 27th, 1900, up to and including 
October 27th, 1900. Subscriptions received after 
this date will be acknowledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: Mrs. L.. 
(7th donation), 5s.; Christian Dale, 10s.; R 
End (14th donation), 5s. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: E. L. H., 5s.; J. H. €.. 
ls.; An Irish Girl, lls. 6d. We are also asked to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the following amounts, sent direct: 
H., 38.; H., 48.6d.; A. W.C., 5a. 

For The Indian Famine Fund: An Irish Girl, 135s. ; 
. W. E. 2s. 6d.; “One Who is Grateful,’’ 10s. 


Brighton 
. S., Crouch 
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BIBLE CLASS. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 965. 

1. Because lepers were forbidden to come near any 
healthy person or to go into any city or village (St. Luke 
xvii. 12; Lev. xiii. 45,46; Numb. v. 2). 

2. When Samaria was besieged four lepers lived out- 
side the city, and these carried the joyful news to the 
besieged that the Syrians had departed (2 Kings vii. 3). 

3. Because, although their countries joined, the Jews had 
no dealings with the Samaritans (St. Luke xvii. 16, 18; 
St. John iv. 9). 

4. Titus ii. 12, 

5. That the old men were gluttons, and that the old 
women were given to drinking much wine (Titus i. 12, 13, 
and ii. 3). 

6. Against the habit of purloining or doing away with 
their master’s goods (Titus ii. 9) 

7. Obedience to the commandments of God (St. 
xix. 17). 

8. The spirit of self-denial (St. Matt. xix. 21). 

9. St. Matthew xix. 24. 

10. Blind Bartimeeus (St. Mark x. 46). 

11. * Jesus, Son of David" (St. Mark x. 47). 

12. By refusing to be quiet when the multitude com 
manded him to hold his peace (St. Mark x, 48). 


Matt. 
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| -PRIZE-WINNERS 





x, 
~~ é AWARDS FOR 1900. 
Ry) F 


2 ri THE QUIVER prizes have become an annual and 
a eagerly-looked-for event in the several orphanages 

to which they are awarded, and the friendly 
competition which they arouse between the young inmates at the 
respective institutions is good evidence of their usefulness. The 
prizes are specificady set apart for the boys or girls who have shown 
exemplary good conduct during the preceding twelve months. They 
are not awarded for special proficiency in any particular form of 
study, and therefore the dullest boys or girls have an equal chance 
with their more gifted companions of winning 
the coveted honour. General good conduct is the 
test—good conduct in the school, in the play- 
ground, and in all the various phases of life at 
the respective institutions. At the Reedham 
Orphanage and the Orphan Working School the 
prize has been 
divided between 
the boys’ and 
girls’ depart- 
ments. At the 
former institu 
tion 
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- FRANCES ANGELL: 


MILT “ORPHA oe 





Angell and Her- 
bert English are 
the successful 
candidates this 
id at the Orphan Working School 

Morrison and Ralph Strutton 





have been acclaimed the winners. It 


seen that Alfred McLean has 
djudged the most worthy re- 
cipient at the Gordon Boys’ 
Home, whilst the prize offered 
to the National Refuges has 
gone to George W. T. Jef- 
feries. Each of the prize- 
winners was also presented 
with THz QurvEeR Good Con- 
duct Medal, and to all of them 
have been conveyed the hearty 
congratulations of the Editor 
and Readers of THE QUIVER, 












Seasonable Gifts for 
Poor and Friendless Children. 


Che Quiver Christmas Stocking Fund. 










PATRON: H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
The Countess of Meath, Lady Audrey Buller, and Lady Amherst 


Vice-Patrons : 


As announced in our last number, Princess Christian has graciously 
fund, 


Royal Patronage to this benevolent 


of Hackney. 


accorded her 


whilst the Countess of Meath, Lady 


Audrey Buller, and Lady Amherst of Hackney have kindly given their names as 


Vice-Patrons. 


Eliot. who had intimated her consent 











OST of us remember the 

eager—almost feverish 

anticipation with 

which we tied up our 

little stocking at the 

head of our small bed, 

in the full faith that 

the mysterious — but 

kindly visitant of 

Christmas Eve would 

cram into it all sorts 

of lovely things; and how, when morning dawned, 
our first thought was to reach it down to our 
pillow and explore its wonderful recesses. But 
there are thousands of little children to whom 


these raptures are unknown. 
to have 


They do not appear 


been put upon 
SANTA CLAUS'S VISITING LIST, 
ind it seems hard that this venerable gentleman 


should pass them over. These poor and friendless 
little ones, to be found in every town and in many 
neighbour who 
that 


presto ! 


want a kind-hearted 
their 


of our villages, 
addresses to 
then, 
for a forlorn little chap or maiden * 
Day in the We therefore 
invite all fathers and mothers, and uncles 
and all the children 
Saviour’s to co-operate with 
for 
youngsters, into whose life scarcely a 


will mention names and 


genial but omniscient saint, and 


there's joy on 
Christmas morning * 
earnest! 
who love to see 
birthday, 


Christmas 


aunts 


and 
glad on the 


us in providing stockings those 


forlorn ray 


of brightness ever enters. Not much is needed 
to give them this boon by way of the Christmas 
stocking \ few wholesome goodies, in the form 
of a plain cake and sweets, an unbreakable toy, 
and a Christmas picture card, will amply suflice 
to supply them with a fund of innocent excite 
ment and enjoyment. A sum of one shilling will 
furnish such a “stocking” and pay the postage, 


when combined in a large contract. 


SPECIAL CASES 


rejoiced in the 
from the 
left entirely without 
coming season owing 
whilst 


little who last year 


possession ot 


Many a one 
modest Christmas 
parental Santa Claus, will be 
during the 

the bread-winner 


SERVING HIS QUEEN 


\frica or in China, 
made to re 


toys 


such enjoyment 
to the death of 


in South and a special effort 


wh these little We 


must i 


ones, 











We deeply regret to record the unexpected decease of the Hon. Mrs, 


to act as a Vice-Patron of the Fund. 
the cordial 
we 


therefore feel that shall have ap 
proval of every our have 
of the Royal Patron of the Fund) in announcing 


that 


we 


one of readers (as 


preference will be given to such cases. 


The be 
tionally heavy, and we 


demands upon us are sure to excep- 


therefore earnestly appeal 


for contributions from all child lovers, who would 
sorely regret to see any tiny mite left disappointed 
on Christmas Day. 
We shall also be very pleased to receive 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


from our readers of suitable cases for the receipt 
of the rhe for this 


purpose will be found in our advertisement pages, 


stockings. special form 


and, if filled up and sent in accordance with the 
directions there given, will be dealt with in the 
order in which they reach the Editor (subject to 
the preference mentioned above) as far as the 


\ll the 


CHRISTMAS STOCKING FUND 


funds will permit. contributions to 


should be sent to the Editor of THe Quiver, La 
felle Sauvage, London, E.C., and all amounts of 
one shilling and upwards will be thankfully 


acknowledged in our pages. As the time is getting 
would ask that all contributions should 
that there 
adequate time for the tinal arrangements, 


short, we 


be sent promptly, in order may be 


Each 
and, as actual stockings would probably be damaged 
will be 
strong cardboard box (carriage paid) to the recom- 


reader is allowed to propose two cases; 


in transit, the contents of each sent in a 


mender, who, it is requested, will kindly transfer 


the goodies to an actual stocking, and be re 
sponsible for their safe delivery and_ timely 
presentation to the children in whom they are 
interested, and for whose eligibility they have 
vouched. The RULES, which must be carefully 
complied with, will be found set out in the ad- 
vertisement pages of this part, side by side with 


the voting form. 


Our readers are asked to ascertain by personal 
inquiry the character and circumstances of their 
candidates, and also to guard against the duplica 
tion of such gifts. In addition to acknowledg- 
ments of contributions, full particulars will also 
to the number of 


been enabled 


course as 


be published in due 


little ones we shall have to benetit. 
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R. Ramsay, Author of 


CHAPTER Ii. 
PARTING. 


H, MARY!” 


He was marching 
up and down the 
platform at her 
side, all her cloaks 
and rugs flung 
over his arm (no 
one should do a 
thing for her but 
himself), and his 
face was tragic. 


just driven up in 


carriage, and the porters 
in solitary dignity, she 


things had walked 
> across the fields— 


time at each ancient diffi- 


hurried into the 


breathless, trusting the train to 
fail them. 
was hugging an armful of cowslips, and 


dripped behind he 
station. She and 


so nobody could mind her 
to slip into his. 
deserted,” she said, with a 


back.” 


He pushed the little cap 
and his eves smiled 





‘*Lady Jane’s Companion.”’ 





“All right. IL will work loyally with the 
crammer. But when that is over I’m coming 
up to fetch you. It will be so lonely when you 
are gone e 

The girl sighed in «a womanlike kind of 
way, half-glad, half-sorry; she flung back her 
pretty head and, then leaned it caressingly 
towards his shoulder. 

“Poor boy, L[’ll think of you ard!” she 
said. 

They had reached the upper end of the 
platform, and were standing among the wall 
Howers in the little wild strip of garden. The 
air round them was thick with scent—the 


spring scent that brings memories and an ache 
to many. 

At the other end waited maid and luggage, 
and she was holding forth to the porters, with 
quick eyes under her grave black bonnet. They 
handled the trunks as carefully as she com 
manded, and waited respectfully until it was 
time to signal the express to stop, when one 
of them jumped on to the line and waved the 
red danger flag. 

“Oh, Mary, if you forget 

The tragedy in the boys tone was un 
mistakable. Mary hardly knew her comrade 
under such a solemn aspect : she looked at him 
startled. They had lived and played together 
nearly all their lives, fatherless children, and 
penniless—in a way. Bob was her right 
hand, a staff on which she could always lean. 
It was too bad that she must go up to be 
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glimpse of the 
must be so 


presented and have her first 
world without him, and why it 
they could not understand. 

They had neither of them been present at a 
discussion that had taken place between their 
two aunts barely three days before. 

“T am not going to drag that great boy 
about with me. It would ruin Mary’s chances,’ 


Lady Richard had announced. 
* How?” asked her sister, Mrs Anne. 
“Can you ask? He would probably want 


to thrash any man who dared to look at her. 


And might do it, too—in my drawing-room ! 
No, I’m not joking. They have neither of 


them a penny, and it will never do. He must 
just be kept out of the way until——” 

“Till when?” 

“Why, until it is safe.” 

“You don’t mean till Mary’s— married ?” 

Lady Richard had made no answer. The 
result of that talk, however, was that in the 
meantime these two young things had to part. 


“T°ll never, never forget,” said Mary, on 
this sad morning. 

Bob looked down at her trustfully. She 
was such a young thing, with her pretty 
face tilted up to his under the old-fashioned 
hat that was hardly fit to travel up to 
London. He liked that hat, he liked 


stooping (he was long and slight, like a hop- 


pole) to tie the strings in the clumsiest, 
quaintest knot under her little chin. And 
after that he stood gazing at her in the 


wilderness of wallflowers with the blood- 
red bushes rising up to their knees. 

“ Dearest——” he cried impulsively. Mary 
caught suddenly at his arm, and gave him an 
anxious pull. 

“ Don’t near the rails,’ she said 
nervously, and then patted him with a mother- 
liness that was very quaint. “You might fall 


sweet 


stand so 


over and be killed.” 
There was a far, white smoke in the dis 
tance—Mary’s train. They turned to watch 


it forlornly, and then flay 
fluttering in the wind. 

“T don’t like that flag. It looks like a danger 
signal,” she said, shuddering queerly, and then, 
as the train rushed up and past them, she clung 
to him. 


they saw the red 


- My cow slips - my cowslips ! take care ot 
me——” 
Take care of her? Rather. What had he 


ever done but take care of her all his life ? 
What else would he ever do? 

He packed her in safely, with her rugs and 
books all round her, and piled up her flowers 


on the seat. Then he clasped her hands and 


held them. 
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“T must say good-bye——” 

But she interrupted wistfully, now first realis- 
ing that indeed they must part. 

“Don’t say it. Say 
revoir, or anything you like, but not that! In 
English it sounds so sad. And oh! Bob, take 
and Betsy, and be merciful to 


‘A uf wiederse hen,’ or ‘Au 


care of the dogs, 


the crammer.” 
“You take care of your dear little self till I 


come for you,” he said. He was awkward at 
bidding farewell; there was so much to say, 


and, alas! no time was left him to say it. 

“Take care of yourself,” he repeated desper- 
ately, almost dumb, as he bent and kissed her. 

Then the train was gone for ever, carrying a 
girl to London, and the little country station 
held only one forsaken figure beside the man 
furling the red flag that had done its work. 
Along the platform was a fading, irregular track 
of cowslips. 

The boy made his way back to the Castle 
sadly. He spent the next few days in working 
hard—had he not promised Mary ?—and in 
mournfully pervading their old, familiar haunts. 

Mrs. Anne, the aunt who left at the 
Castle while Lady Richard was up in town for 
the season, watched him narrowly. She and her 
sister ruled the fortunes of their family, to the 
third and fourth generation, with varying pride 


was 


and liking. They were both hard, worldly 
women, with no ideals beyond their own private 
standard of success. And while they had always 


taken a keen interest in Mary, Bob—also the 
orphan of a younger son, and also in their 
hands—had been to them simply a long-legged 
encumbrance to be hurried into the Church. 

There was a living for Bob. It had _ been 
held over him always, more like a threat than 
a promise; a family living, the prospect of 
which had become so familar that he 
rebelled, save in the mild way of idling with 
his unlucky tutor, and now and then offering to 
enlist. It had all been a matter of course, and, 
if Bob had shown little enthusiasm for his lofty 
calling, the fault had hardly Jain with him. 
But he now studying for the Bishop's 
examination (he had come down from Oxford 
without the faintest idea of how he had _hap- 
pened to get his degree), and was regarding his 
future with a new earnestness. 

The time last when his tutor 
nounced him able to go up for his examination, 
and Bob immediately sought his aunt. He ex- 
plained to her that he had been working very 
hard and deserved some reward ; he desired to 
take a trip up to London. Mrs. Anne pursed 
up her lips, looking unutterably cross. 

“Why?” she asked sourly. 

“Well, I want to run up and tell Mary there 


never 


was 


came at pro- 
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is a reasonable prospect of my being a curate 
soon. And I think”— he put his hands in his 
pockets, ind looked at her with a mischievous 
twinkle—“I think I'll ask her if she is willing 
to be a curate’s wife.” 


Mrs. Anne gave a start. He had expected 


that, but not the look of absolute fright he 
saw. 

“How dare you?” she gasped. “How dare 
you | 


He looked at her queerly. His light-hearted- 
ness vanished, giving place to a look of deter- 
mination 

“Aunt Anne, you know quite well that Mary 
and I have been engaged ever since we were 
infants. She has not written to me for a week, 
and so I am going up to call.” 

Mrs. Anne’s face expressed a lively consterna- 
tion. True, she had seen a threat of this in his 
face every morning when the letter-bag was 
unlocked. She had almost begun to fear his 
commandeering her letters from Lady Richard, 
and liad got into a habit of clutching them 
immediately, with a side glance at him. But 
she had not expected anything quite so bad. 

“JT shall ask your grandfather to forbid yot.” 
she said incautiously. It was the hasty slip of 
a schemer. 

” Why !” said Bob. 

He looked at her, and saw she meant it. He 
could even hear that morning’s letter from Lady 
Richard crackle in her pocket as she put her 
hand in to feel it safe. Her manner was in- 
omprehensible, but alarming. 

“Will you go to him now?” said Bob; “I 
think you will find him in the west garden, 
in his bath chair.” 

With the family dignity—all he had to inherit 
he held open the door for her, bowed, shut it 
and instantly shot out of the window. 

He was half-way across the fields before it 
struck him to turn out his pockets. They were 
empty 

To go back would mean missing the single 
tram of the day and a row with the grand- 
father. This was a calamity that did not often 
occur, although Bob as a boy had often been 
in hot water. The head of the family was 
ancient and feeble, and hardly ever visible to 
his descendants. He allowed Lady Richard and 
her sister to bring up as many of them as they 
pleased at his expense, but did not take any 
interest in them himself. Consequently, to his 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren he was 


’ 


more or less of an abstraction, and the awe 
with which he was surrounded had been height 
ened by tradition, and the rare and _ terrible 
sight of him in a passion. For Mrs. Anne to 
threaten Bob with his grandfather's displeasure 
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was, in that family, an appalling measure. It 
made him see that there was something behind 
her alarm; something imminent, something bad. 
He dared not guess what it might be: whether 
Mary was ill or unhappy, or—wanting him. 
All he knew was that he had to reach her. 

There was a sovereign on his watch-chain 
(Mary’s present). He bent quickly, put one 
foot on the chain and snapped it; the thin 
gold links parted instantly at the strain. Then 
he leapt the last stile, and sprinted into the 
station, just in time. 

As the train started, he saw a groom ride 
up, his horse in a lather, and out of breath. 
He dismounted and rushed into the telegraph 
office. Mrs. Anne was wiring to Lady Richard. 
What was the mischief? 

Bob puzzled himself in vain, and then, as 
the express carried him nearer and nearer to 
the solution, he took out Mary’s few, precious 
letters—he had read them already a hundred 
times. 


“My pearest Boy,—It’s dreadfully queer 
without you. I keep looking for you over my 
shoulder, and Lady Richard is cross and says 
she ‘can’t understand.’ I’m tricked out in all 
kinds of finery —such frocks! I like them. 
It’s not my fault ; you would like them, if you 
were a girl. Yesterday I was presented. . . . 
Oh, it was horrid !—and I looking back for you 
in the Throne Room—and Lady Richard’s glare. 
’ It makes me dizzy. People, people, and 
people, and things I can’t understand. How 
you and I would sit by ourselves and laugh! 
I want Lady Richard to have you up. But she 
won't. She says you would distract me. 

If so, | remain— Your always distracted girl.” 

“Dearest Bos,—Don’t be angry. I can’t 
write oftener. I can hardly write at all. Lady 
Richard stalks me from place to place, and I 
feel like a captive princess shut up in a 
witch tale, with strange faces whirling round 
her. I’m beginning to like it. 
who makes beautiful bows to me, and I feel so 
grand! Aren’t you coming to rescue your little 
bewildered Princess? I want you rather. Oh, 
and I still keep looking back to remind you 
not to tread on my trains! No, don't come, 
don't come !—Lady Richard is like a spider, a 
gay, gay spider, spinning me into her parlour. 

I wonder why ?—Your “* Mary.” 


There is a man 


“Dear OLD Boy I’m all right; it’s only 
headaches. [ went to three parties last night, 
and they said—oh! never mind—only | had to 
lie awake ever since, thinking of it... . Lady 
Richard is smiling at me—she looks like a 
grittin. . .. I want to tell you things, and I’m 
shy, and—she hates my writing. When you 
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were little, did you once tell her she was a witch ? 
I have the loveliest frock, the colour of daffodils. 


for to-night. . . Don’t be nervous about me 
[am quite happy. There is a man i 

| t 5 the last lette intinished. thrust 
nto envelope as Lady Richard, perhaps, pu 
out threatening claw Bob put it back with 
th In hh breast-pockel and sighed yy 
plexed Chree little hurried letters! 


| believe they are driving her mad,” he sail 
\l lutrageous suspicion it the likeliest he 
eontad tind 


Ihe the train sila ito W itera 


[t had been a long yourney He Wis dusty. 
his eyes were anxious after these hours of ex 
pectatior Londoners had no leisure to stare at 


the lanky figure in the grey shooting suit, with 
his hair ruffled under a careless cap. He shoul 
dered his way, more by luck than guidance, out 
of the station, and hailed a hansom. Then li 


leaning forward, in a desperat: 


In 1 Tew minutes ihe might se Mary 





and that was enough to drive all suspicion, 


is head. What 


almost a up hension, out of h 
aid it matter about the aunts and thei tricks ! 
He was 1 lling to believe whatever was blackest 
of Lady Richard, his ancient enemy: he had 
een at war with her ever since he could r 
neni be he always would be at war. Wild 
ideas of spiriting the girl away from ha 
clutches were in his mind He leaned forward 
ull the way, triumphant, breathing a_ litth 
quickly, full of faith in himself ind Mary 

At last the hansom stopped at Lady Richard 
tall é Was t there that ther Was 
party \wning vere stretched to cheat the 
ifter sun of its pleasure in blinking faces 


and ranks of carriages were drawn up along 


the kerb. There was even kind of crowd in 
the street. a well-dressed crowd. watching th 
LINE is if it had ist hid Vision 
\ t she rie thought B 

s ing O t l sh Wy fT 

He mut ad something tl kiakth =e 
he d | t anotiv hurry to ge 

t Lady Richard | never cared to 
! her hi ( Wiis inita l 
vild +} bov wl thought w 


T - up tl He heard Lad 
Ricl nigh \lready he was breathlessly 
mas *« how it would break into a gasp of 
vrat ulready he fancied Mary turning, a- 
she had said, unthinkingly to remind him not 
to trip on her train; he imagined her ery ot 
delight she iw hi lly there 
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Who was that? 





The strange faces had parted to let him up. 





They were lining the staircase on each side, 
drawing away from him in startled = silence 
Bnt he did not see any of them 

There was a man _ there 1 Ian ft thin, 
ina darkly handsome Whose hand lay like 
it bride’s, on his arm 


[n a marvellous white dress, like 


il Lp par- 
tion ; with the veil fluttering backwards, and 
the thowers falling at her feet-—she stood ther 
traustixed It needed only her look 6 
conselence-stricken terror, to tell him the trut} 
This bride—this stranger—this was Mary 

They stood an instant, facing each other, 
thus It was a terrible realisation It fixed 
the boy’s face in a gaze of horror that would 
never let him look young again. Then the 
apparition put out its little ringed hands to 
him with a ery 

* Forgive me, Bol ! 


But he turned and left without a word 


CHAPTER Il. 
“TT HAVE MADE YOU HIS [PpEAL 


WHEN ly years hal passed 
All that had happened 
it the wedding of Mary 
Hanson, now Lady Dun- 
nar, and a \ low, had 


‘sl ee) forgotten The story 





Mahi haved passed into a kind of 

family tradition, like the old 
tales of ghosts For the world marehes on, and 
the most bitter tragedy must mareh with it to- 
wards forgetting 
It was a sullen afternoon im the winter 


Nhe dark streets near Waterloo Station were 





full of faces; the London throng was watching 

squadron of soldiers pass by. The station 
tself was packed, all but one platform that 
as enardec uid Lose rted 

\ young traveller was standing at — the 
Vaiting-room fire, upright and angry, reading 
the paper. Her maid, sitting a little way off, 
vas listening respectfully (her own mind ab 
sorbed by the cares of the lugeaye) to her 
young mistress’s indignant exclamations She 
was an old servant, and could liken Miss 
Peggy's ways to her mother’s when Lady 
Dunbar had been just such an eager girl. 
For this was the Honourable Peggy Dunbar, 
the only child of the late Governor of some 
wild islands near Australia, and his wife, who 
had been Mary Hanson Peggy had been @ 


while in England to finish her edneation, and 
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France, where the mother was 
for her girl. 

the 
he 


him 


ning 
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Just 
backs 
Listen, 


oh, cowards !’ 
beaten! 
turned their 


him ! 


cause was 


na 


sl indered 


ainer listened dutifully. Miss 


y like her mother 
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them, 


s shameful ; it’s shameful! 
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learn 


tation, 
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d only 
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this afternoon 


of in- 
Find 
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hoped 


| read on, in a= rush 
understand that General 
rdered to the 
It 


might 
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back scene 


expedition. was 


mmander have heen 


him, but we learn with su 


and most 
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extra 


speak 
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present, the 
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nothing 
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her cheeks 
life 


they are 


egy, 


risk his again tol 


And 
to die for them perhaps, 
The 


evel 


, 
sending 


the createst hero —-we 


with a sture 


alled a beauty She 
that 
she 


and 


set sti 


tight, with were 


had 
that 


eyes 
strangely 
her chin, 
fails to 

lip of a vanquisher, proud, 
the aft 


young ; 
tilt 
nevel Aliue 


mystery enduring 


with a ol 
had 
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Miss~ 


“Was evel anything 
cone yesterday ! 
shall be 
listening 
lit 
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with her head 
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his portrait above her bed 


Imistress had stormed and 
ove that great staring soldier 
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in shine and storm, and was only the more 
steadfast in her loyalty now that all the world 
blamed and was against him. Peggy was very 


young. 


Outside the soldiers had all marched past 
There was no fear in their steady faces ; the 
fear was left for wives and mothers, and 
friends, all sobbing in that crowd. They were 
voing to their de aths, men said, under a chiet 
who had no man’s favour and no man’s trust. 
But they went gallantly, with a clash of music 


drowning the funereal beat of the drums. 

They disappeared within the station; the 
last straight line of figures had marched out 
of sight. for ever, and still the people stayed 
in the streets, surging nearer and nearer the 
narrow way guarded by its barrier of police. 
The hysterical cheering that had greeted the 
men—their men—died away suddenly. It was 
succeeded by an angry murmur that made the 


backed 


The mounted 


police stand steady men 
their horses, and the great shining creatures 
went sidling, sidling against the kerb. 

\ ery, hoarse, unfriendly, heralded the un 
populan General He came in sight at last, 
bringing an ominous scowl to the darkened 
faces, riding grimly along—aloue 

He had been advised to go in a cab, privately, 
to the station It would be safer perhaps, 
certainly pleasanter; but he had thanked his 
advisers grimly, and said he weuld ride. And 


as he said, he had ridden, stiff, unbending, with 


a maddening indifference to the jeers 


“If he gets alive to the station, he'll be 
through the hardest prart of the campaign,” 
said one watcher to another 

“Humph! [ believe you. The people can 
hardly keep their hands off him. And _ last 
vear they worshipped him ! 

‘For fickleness commend me to the British 


nation They would trample him gladly 
Slowly, proudly, as if in an enemy’s country, 
the unpopular General rode on, A stone flung 


whizzed his head 


by an excited patriot past 
He did not turn it Not a single cheer was 
lifted as he passed 

As he reached the station people were crush- 
ing against the barriers; they had all come to 
see the last of their dearest—the soldiers to 
whom they were bidding farewell. But their 


General was at the upper end of the platform, 


waiting with his Staff, almost alone—unfriended. 


Few had had the pluck to come and see the 
last of him Among all the crowd that hated 
him—not a friend! 

Suddenly a figure ippeared, breathless, 
approaching. It was a girl who had thrust 
her way past the little throng farther down. 
Her heart was beating faust, that terrible angry 
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was in her ears, but her eyes were 
stars, and her cheeks were dashed with an 
red. She rushed up to the forsaken 
leader, holding a little bunch of violets. 

“They are cowards,” she cried. ‘“Cowards! 
But oh! they will be so proud of you when 
you come back. Good luck !” 

He took the violets, bending over the shak- 
ing little hand that held them, and put them 
reverently in his coat. In the distance the 
throng was still jeering, with undiminished 
hatred ; but General Findcastle’s impassive face 
was altogether changed by his smile. 

“You believe in me, then?” he said. 
you, child.” 

And Peggy had seen her hero. 

She was a little dazed with her audacity 
afterwards, and could hardly imagine how she 
could have had the courage. As Jones gathered 
their belongings and packed her into the boat 
train at lJast—as they journeyed away from 
London in rain and darkness towards the sea— 
she leaned back, tired and white and radiant, 
longing to reach her mother—to see her dear 
face, and tell her of this adventure. The mother 
would surely laugh and sympathise, too tender 
to scold her rash girl, so triumphant at having 
beheld her hero and lifted eager young 
voice for him against the .world! 

But when Peggy arrived in the little southern 
French town where the kept Lady 
Dunbar a_ prisoner, all light-heartedness 
died suddenly in alarm. 

The sun was shining in St. Avril. It glim- 
mered on the sea and in at the many windows, 
all flung open in a gay manner that cheated 
strangers, but to all who knew meant some- 
thing very sad. In these gay villas, behind the 
flowers, some were lying who would never 
walk carelessly in the sun. They lay 
the windows—waiting; letting the life 
and the happiness flicker in. 


murmur 
" 
hike 


eager 


“Thank 


her 


cle ctors 


her 


uain 
near 


Lady Dunbar lived in a_ flower-smothered 
villa, built on a hill she could never climb. 
Peggy had always worshipped her fragile 
mother; she approached the house eagerly, 
running up in advance of the slow little 
foreign carriage that brought her trunks. But, 


' 


alas! this time Lady Dunbar was not able to 
rise and greet her in the garden. She lay on 
her long sofa by the window listening for 
Peggy, looking strangely beautiful, strangely 
frail. A sudden fear caught at Peggy’s heart 
as she saw. 

“ Mother—-mother !” 
Dunbar smiled sadly. 

That evening, as Peggy drew her low chair 
up to the sofa, gazing anxiously at the mother 
who was like a fading picture, Lady Dunbar 


she cried. And Lady 
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laid a thin, restless hand on the girl’s dark 
head. 

“T am going to leave you,” she said. “And 
Peggy--l-want you to be brave—to take up a 
burden.” 

The girl looked at her with wide, 
dreading eyes. 

“T will tell you a long story,” said Lady 
Dunbar. “ You will be patient, my Peggy—and 
you will understand.” 

She paused long enough to 
suppressing a gasp of pain. 

“T hadn’t a mother, Peggy, when I was ag 
young as you. I lived with a grandfather 
whom I scarcely ever saw—there was room for 
a regiment of grandchildren in the Castle—with 
my aunts and—-Bob. 

“Bob was my cousin, the dearest boy in the 
world, and he and I stood by each other 
through thick and thin. I have only to shut 
my eyes, and I feel I am young again, in 
mischief perhaps, with Bob always kind to me, 
always with my hand in Oh! Peggy, 
nothing ever makes up for the first friend—the 
comrade |” 

Lady Dunbar sizhed. 
dark and troubled. 

“They parted us,” said. “I was to be 
presented and to come out, and Bob was bidden 
to stay at the Castle and work. I went. 
Peggy dear, I was with Lady Richard— 

The girl looked up quickly. 

“T liked pretty clothes. I liked change and 


wistful, 


breathe fasts 


his. 


Her eyes had grown 


she 


all the gay life I had never seen. I was 80 
young, and Lady Richard was so clever. I 


didn’t write much to Bob. And then, one 


night, I met a stranger. 

“| don’t blame Lady Richard—he was the only 
man in the world! But she hurried matters, 
hid them, turned it all into treachery. The 
letter I wrote telling Bob was—lost. The 
letters she wrote were kept from him. He did 


hot guess. 

“And one day Lord Dunbar came and said 
he was appointed Governor of some far island 
where there was trouble; he sail in 
three days and try to subdue the natives, and 
—and—would I marry him first, or wait! 
Then Lady Richard plunged me into a bewil- 
dering whirl of things—I hardly knew anything 
that real until I was married, and stood 
with my husband, looking down at— Bob! 

“Peggy, Peggy, I have forgotten his 
It has haunted me all my life. 1 have 
seen it in all my troubles, and I have said, ‘I 
am punished,’ 

“T sailed with my husband. He was going to 
leave me with Lady Richard. Leave me, when 
only his presence could drive away the agony 


was to 


was 


never 
face ! 














“I want you to be brave to take up a burden” 
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of remorse! We lived for years in dignified 
exile, and then, as we were coming home to 
higher honours, he died. I—I thought it was 
a judgment. I did not go back alone. The 


doctors said I was not strong enough, that 


England perhaps would kill me I would not 


have minded that . . . only I had you. Will 
you keep my promise, Peggy? A promise | 
made when you were a baby? It has been my 
one thought ever since, my one trust, my 
thing that shuts out the 
wful memory of his face. 

Peggy caught the restless hand wandering 
ver her hair; she kissed it, and laid hei 
cheek against it. 


comloert the only 


‘IT will do anything in the world!” 
Lady Dunbar sighed again, a heavy sigh ot 


“Dear,” she said, “1 have brought you up a 
little differently from other girls. I have taught 
you things they don’t care for, and othe: 
things I have not let you 
because | remembered what hi 
always—always—I have been 


learn. It was 
liked—because 
thinking ‘She 
amends to him. I will give her to 
him to right the wrong, and then [ shall be 


will mak: 


She gave a curious little laugh 

“Oh,” she said, “the years amd years | 
have been bringing you up for him!’ 

Then she started up; the little smile faded 
startled girl 
“Oh! Bob, 
my poor Bob! I can't die unless [ know that 
happy. I’ve ruined your life, and, 
if I cannot mend it, how am I to die in 


| oked beseechingly at th 


You won’t fail me she said. 


you Will De 


peace Pegey—when I am dead you must go 
him—promise—promist and tell him / 
ent vo : 


with my love 
‘But perhaps , 
The girl was not allowed to finish what she 
was trying to Say Lady Dunbar interrupted 
her in a voice that was quick and eager. 
“Oh, the child, the child! She is going to 
perhaps he will not like her! Dear, 
made you his ideal! He has only to 
see you, my Peggy, and then—and then——” 
Peggy could not withstand her imploring 
look. She flung herself into het arms and 
promised. 

Lady Dunbar 


say that 


l have 


ieaned back, stroking the 


girls hair with a lingering, wistful touch. 
“T must keep you while I live, sweetheart,” 
she said. “And [I shall die so happy. I 


shail know — Poor Bob ] have 
written to him. 


for years ; 


never 
I have never heard of him— 
they did not tell me, and I dared 
not ask But I saw at last that he had 
been appointed to the living they kept for 
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him, and then I asked somebody casually—as 
carelessly as | could—for news Always the 
same; always lonely, was 2thé answer. And 
the answer was always a reproach. I[ yi! 
write at last, and I will give yon the letter. 
Peggy. You will go to him, and give it to 
him—and give yourself.” 

But Peggy was sobbing despairingly with 
her lips on the restless hand. 


CHAPTER 


4 CATASTROPHI 


RS. BEECH, of Langlands, was 
expecting a young re- 
lation 

She Was a jolly old 







:) 


£4 x 


Rhy 


lady, and did not mind 
the responsibility, al- 
though 
and then by misgiving 
thing could find to do 
Captain Beech, however, was 


{* 
s \ 
a 


attacked now 


is to whit a young 
amongst them 
growling hard. He was a grumpy old soldier, 
with a fierce white moustache and eyebrows 
that wrinkled up alarmingly when he pleased 
to think himself contradicted ; and he liked t 
If it had 
not been for a certain gruff chuckle that sur- 
looked fiercest, he would 


rule his friends with a rod of iron. 


prised them when lh 
have inspired universal dread. 

‘It’s too bad,” he said. He had said it 
fitty times already, each time with a more 
belligerent emphasis “We don’t deserve to be 
saddled like this with a giggling girl. Can't 
I see you already running all over the coun- 


try alter her, like an old turkey hen! It 


takes the five boys to keep Bab Paine in some 
sort of order; and what will become of us?” 
“Tm sure, Mrs. Beech 


poor child will not be very uproarious. Per- 


ventured, “the 


haps we do want a little stirring up— 
“Stirring up 

husband. 
“John, [ should like to shake 


Stirring up! growled her 
you.” 

“ Yes, yes—it’s begun already 

But there was a twinkle in his eye that 
reassured Mrs. Beech. 

“It is your fault,” she said. “When poor 
Willie made you his child’s trustee, you should 
have declined the honour.’ 
afraid of looking after the 
money,” said Captain Beech. “But it’s the 
girl! I didn’t think I’d let myself in to regu- 
late her behaviour. 


r!” said Mrs. Beech. “Go away, and 


‘IT was not 


“ Bes 


dress for your dinner-party 
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trotted upstairs. The housekeepe: 


as Then s! 
th stood asid th an injured air, to let her pass, 
An which was rather vexing. Why should they all 
magine l’s arrival must be a_ kind of 
t i earthquak \nd what more natural than that, 
; when their niece-in-law, Lady Dunbar, had 
lied, her daughter should come and make her 
l ; home wit t! Beeches !¢ To be sure, there 
: vere the ints on the other side: but poor 
Willie had hated them, and even Lady Dunbar 
vas anxlo not to trust her girl to then 
cies 
All th ni thought Mrs. Beeeh, © 1 hope 
she won’t prove a whirlwind 

An how there was a_ grinding of 
vas eels below, and Mrs. Beech rustled down to 
re vet into tl ougham. The Captain, of course, 

vas W r itch in hand 
0 “Hurry Jan Bless me! You dont 
nind ean to iy you're afraid of them / 

Mrs. Beech was gazing at the two sleepy 
nov rriage ith something remarkably 
Ving Ké alat 
»d “ Aren't voing to take the young pair 
di The ) man coulkl not help a surprised 
POM ok at | tress, as if he thought she had 
ASE ken leave of her wits. The last time she 
d u d driv the young horses, had she not 
had got out 1 panic and insisted on walking 
sur- mi His jured feelings had hardly vet 
VUl overed 

“Well, it the first time |’ve heard you 
d omplain of nything being too quiet,” said 
nor Captain Beecl istonishment. 

b It’s no only l would have lked to 

D nd the steady ones to the station. If there 
ld be dent 

it @ Captain DB langhed, and pushed his wift 

‘Sit dow dy, and don’t be so reel 
th ss. There thing to scare the young ones 
Per. ny tl rsaken road They can’t even 

et vhost ut Lt dont feel inclined to 
fh : ive them t the town For goodness’ sake, 

: ine, remem be we are volng In to attend il 
i ainne!l elcome Lord Findeasth back 
t the w ind that the whole town is 
that ud with pride—flags and lanterns and Volun 

r bands parading. Enough to make any 

umals but these old stagers stand on their 

Ls 7 lle Vy they re going to march Find 

istle ba » Hitherwood in procession, brass 
| and and Poor chap, how he will detest 
v W] lid he come here, then ‘ said) = Mrs. 

Beec] Lrtly She vould not confess it hit 
ul vas making her rather nervous 

because | heard it s about the only 
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neighbours 
but | heard 
found invitations 
short work 
how the 


wouldn't have 


deceis ed 


place Where he 
I don’t 
ot 
and visitors pouring in. made 
of them, though. | think 
Dinner Committee contrived to catch 

“Well, he was polite to us. 

‘A soldier old 


Captain Beech, wrinkling his eyebrows fiercely 


any 

him ; 
he 
He 


cant 


know W ho 


his state of mind when 


him.” 


cant snub an soldier,” sid 


He was in 


‘I’m not blaming the poor chap. 
everybody's black books when he went out 
last year, and now he has come back alive— 


| didn’t 
course, they all adore him. And he sees what 
its worth. But | ; 
‘Ves? 
“If he comes ove 
that girl of the 
extinguish her anyhow 


expect it—and covered with glory, of 


Say, Jane 

to ls, 

way. Put 
You see, 


you must keep 
out her to bed, ol 


he can’t bear 


women, Oh [ know he has shaken hands 
with you, and all that, but then you are all 
right—an old campaigner, like myself. It’s the 
young ones he cannot stand. At Hitherwood 
the servants are all old soldiers--he wont 
even allow a xzirl to come with the milk 
And they say he keeps a Chinaman hidden 
somewhere to do the washing 

“ How silly sail Mrs, Beech. 

* Perhaps \ll the same, men say they ve no 
chance with him if they re married. And wher 
the Andersons got him to dine one day 
‘a bachelor dinner, said Anderson—and sprang 
a pretty cousin upon him, the General simply 
tied 

Mrs. Beech remembered that incident; the 
many versions, the talk, and the Andersons 
despair. She was up in arms. 

“Well” she said, “1 don't think much of a 
man’s bravery after that! 

“All right, all right.” said her husband 
quickly. “L know you don’t want to spring 
things upon him; but mind, when we have 
him, whatever happens, that girl must be ex 


tinguished 


Then the carriage dipped and deserted the 
lonely road for the flag-sprinkled illumination 
of the little county town 

\ girl in mourning was standing under the 
lamp in the deserted station. The train that 
had brought her was gone already, a rapid 
flash of lights trailing in the darkness. 

There was no other passenger; even she 
seemed rather a surprise to the single porter; 
it was late, and he was_ half asleep The 
Langlands housekeeper had been sent to meet 


ippeared more anxious to identify 


her, but she 
] It 


, “30.1 ’ 
Pegey’s trunks tha 


thot the young lady 














was only after she had made sure of these, 


and had them piled on the carriage, that she 


delivered her messages and took the girl in 
charge. 
“It’s a long lrive, miss,” she said lugu- 


the unhappiness of her 
glance, Peggy saw the horses waiting in the 
gloom outside. Dear, eager, impatient 


briously ; and, following 


horses, 


flinging up their shining heads. The house 
keeper sighed, ventured with apprehensive 
glances up to the carriage, and followed the 
girl inside. 

It was a long drive. Peggy grew tired of 


peering at the dim ranks of trees and hedges, 
all made mysterious by the starlight. She 
leaned back, thinking—but, alas! there was 
nothing happy for her to think. 

She was young, so young that life itself 
fatherless, motherless as she was—seemed alarm- 
ing. And she had to that life 
with strangers, to face the future, burdened 
with a task that afraid. It 
hard to be brave, travel—alone- 
towards it. 

* What 
starting up. 

A strange little, distant sound was vibrating 


begin again 


made her was 


and to 


was that?!” she asked suddenly, 


in her ears, fast, irregular, like the beat of 
her pulses. But the housekeeper had _ not 
heard it. 

Peggy listened again. It was there, behind 


familiar sound, just 


It grew 


the darkness, a 
audible in the distance 
beating with her heart in an 
she was unable to understand. 
that it 


housekeeper, a 


queerly 
nearer, faster, 
that 
then at 


excitement 
And 
drum. 


last she knew 


The 


Was a 


soldier's serv ant, distin 


guished it at length. At first she huddled far 
baek hh the carriage, dreading it as sone 
ghostly manifestation: but soon she sat up, 


indignant. 
“Them Volunteers!” she said, with contempt, 
‘practising in the middle of the night !” 
The man was driving a little quicker, as if in 
apprehension, and the carriage turned under a 
fringe of trees on the right. Behind the trees, 
nearer and nearer, Pegey could hear the drum. 
“Defending the indeed ! 
the Captain’s housekeeper. “ Wandering 
like drumming ghostises in the dark!” 
They had 


town road joined the more solitary 


snorted 
about 


country, 


where the 
wind- 


reached a Cross road, 


one 


Ing away in the hills, and a silence seemed 
to have fallen. Perhaps the driver had been 
hurrying to arrive there first; at any rate, he 


was urging the horses as they started suspiciously 
and hung back on the traces, their ears pricked 
at what they imagined behind the trees. 
coula hear his voice 


They 


“Steady ! steady !” 
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Then there was a sudden blast of trumpets, 
a bewildering flash of lights. The horses 
quivered, and instantly were up in the air. 

A whirl and a horrible sound of 
splintering, and then Peggy flung her hands up 
against the smashing glass. Above her she saw 
the shining, falling black bodies of the horses ; 
and all lights and terror. Herself she 
was falling, falling—being crushed into another 
world. 

a * ~ * * 

‘Is she killed ?” 

They had gathered her up from the smashed 
débris of the carriage, fearfully lifting the 
still black figure, carried her in at the 
great gates yawning a little way farther down. 
Then they had taken their burden along the 
(lark avenue, with its 
firs shutting out the stars, up to 
that never let in a woman. 

The terrified housekeeper followed, her face 
scratched, her wide with fright, and 
supported by two of the bandsmen who had 
done the mischief. They had been escorting 
the victorious General home in triumph from 
the town—an honour that he, unable to escape 


crash, a 


around 


and 


eerie shadows and its 
the doors 


eyes 


their enthusiasm, had endured unhappily, 
growling in his moustache. At the catastrophe 
he had turned upon them in furious thank- 


lessness. 
“Look at 
he jumped 
rescue, 
They carried het 
like a man’s 
handiwork of a anywhere. 
veteran unbarred the door stared with 
unmitigated astonishment, but saluted without 
a word, leading the way through the barbaric 


had shouted, as 
carriage to the 


your work!” he 
from his own 
house that 
with no 
The grim 


into the dark 


was barrack—a house, 
woman 


who 


hall with its tiger-skins and guns hanging 
beneath shining rings of spears. They put her 


carefully—a_ lifeless burden—until the 
should and say 

But Peggy was not killed. There was a faint 
leap at last in the pulse that had been with- 
flutter, the dark lashes lifted slowly, 
wakened to life with a little sigh. 
The dark their first, scared look 
upwards, soldier face bending 
the little head was lying on a man’s 

his eyes, kind eyes, were gazing 


down 


doctor come 


out a 
and she 
eyes, in 
saw a stern 
down > 
shoulder 


into hers. She must be dead, surely, or it 
must be a dream. 

The arm supporting her had stirred, as if 
the man had started. 

“Ah!” he said suddenly. These dark 


eyes! He knew her; he knew the face that 
had been puzzling him with its likeness. It 
was she who had struggled through an angry 
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crowd to bid him God speed when his star 


was darkest. The brave little eager face, 
that had haunted him in sadness, in danger, 


and then in triumph, and that he had never 
since been able to forget. He had liked to 
think that in England, where they were 
afraid to trust him, he had one loyal 
defender. And when he triumphed, when at 
last the tide turned and he had wrung victory 
out of defeat, he had thought first, instinctively, 


of the gladness that must be shining some- 
where in these strange dark eyes. 
Well, he had his triumph. All England, 


hating him, was now worshipping his 
And the eyes that had haunted him 

looking up at him, bewildered and 
dim with pain. It was like the laughter of 
Fate that his triumph had nearly killed her. 
Or was it Fortune smiling darkly ? 

“J—J think I said Peggy. 

The colour was coming back in her cheeks, 
a flickering dash of red. She lifted her head, 
and, raising herself from the leather sofa where 
they had placed her, made a gallant attempt 
to stand up. Hardly an instant she _ tottered 
on her feet, a pathetic black, figure, 
and then she reeled and fell back again in a 
faint. 


alter 
success. 


were now 


can stand,” 


swaying 


CHAPTER IV. 


rut APPEARANCE OF BAB. 


APTAIN BEECH was 
chuckling. 

True, he had had a 
fright on returning the 
night before and find- 
ing that the carriage 
had not yet turned up 
from the station; and 
when at last the travel- 
ler was brought home 

in General Findcastle’s carriage, and had to be 
lifted up the steps, while the Langlands house- 
keeper rushed at them with a horrid tale of 
disaster, he had been horror-struck. 

But Peggy was not mortally injured. She had 
been able to smile and say it did not hurt—much ; 
and the day after she had been put to bed with 
a broken arm and a hurt ankle (Providence was 
against her being uproarious, after all), the old 
soldier was able to see the humour of the catas- 
trophe. 

“T think I never knew anyone so unfeeling !” 
said Mrs. Beech. 

“T never heard such a joke,” said the Captain 
stoutly. “And so they marched her in at his 
very gates? Go on, Stubbs.” 
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The housekeeper smoothed her apron and _pre- 
pared to continue, feeling most important. A big 
scratch across her nose rather detracted from the 
solemnity of her appearance ; also she would have 
preferred having her tale received with last 
night’s flattering consternation. Still, hers was 
a proud position. 

“Tt was the queerest place ever I see, sir,” said 
she with emphasis. “Never a maidservant in 
the place, and the sergeant person who let us in 
gaping with his eyes starting out of his head. 
He told me, when I was asking him for smelling- 
salts——’ 

“Smelling-salts in Findcastle’s hermitage! | 
wonder you didn’t ask him for hairpins.” 

“Why, so I did, sir, for Miss Dunbar’s hair 
was accidented all down her back.” 

The Captain leaned back and roared. 

“Just listen how they bearded the lion in his 


den! Jane, Jane, I am not hard-hearted, but I 
can’t stand this! If they heard of it at his 
club——” 


“He told me,” said Stubbs, “that he’d never 
seen a woman inside the door ; and I should say, 
sir, his master had never noticed a lady in his 
life, from the way he was looking at Miss Dun- 
nate . 

“Frightened out of his life, 
chuckled Captain Beech. 

“But he was most kind and thoughtful, and 
wanted to send for Mrs. Beech and have Miss 
Dunbar stop there. But I said”—drawing her- 
self up- “that it would be noways proper ; and 
| heard the sergeant te!] him private that the 
mattresses was too hard. So he said he was 
afraid the place wasn’t fit for a lady, if we could 
move her; but indeed, sir, it was a fine house, 
only such heathenish furniture 

“T know. Chairs made to sit in, and real 
tables.” 

“Chairs that swallowed you up, sir—and the 
walls all jingling with stabbing things and guns 
that made me want to run for my life; let alone 
the fright, and the carriage all banged to bits! 
t’s a marvel we were not killed.” 

Mrs. Stubbs retreated, and her master flung 
himself back in his chair to chuckle over the 
whole adventure. 

“ Poor Findcastle! I’d give a hundred pounds 
to have seen his face. Here were we kind- 
heartedly arranging to keep this young minx out 
of his way, and as soon as she lands among us 
she makes violent entrance into his very strong- 


poor chap!” 


hold! He will be flying the neighbourhood in 
a panic. But I say, Jane, how ¢s the child?” 


“ Better,” said Mrs. Beech, “but very lonely 
upstairs, I think. I have asked Bab Paine to 
come over and make friends.” 

Captain Beech made a slight grimace. 
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“That young peacock! Will the boys trust 
her out of their sight?” 
~*T hope so. Why?” 

“Only I understood they were guarding her 
from some man they did not wish her to—like. 
An army fellow—but Findcastle -tells me he 
chucked his commission, for reasons. A man 
called Lennox.” 

“Not the man I have asked to tea to meet 
her ?” 

Captain Beech whistled softly. 

“You will have to keep off the boys with a 
gun.” 

Mrs. Beech, her cap defiantly crooked, her jolly 
face unrepentant, looked at her husband. 

“Why should not Bab like a man, 
pleases ?” 

Captain Beech got up, and began marching up 
and down. Something in the warlike swing of 
his tread made Mrs. Beech feel mistaken. Men 
get to know each other, even if they only meet 
out shooting or in the smoking-room. 

“Tf I were you, Jane, I would not help to 
launch that little boat.” 

He spoke enigmatically, but with decision. 
Mrs. Beech almost regretted her friendliness to 
the fascinating man who was staying near, and 
for whom the place had evidently an attraction, 
since at the close of his visit he had sent for 
his horses and put up at the County Hotel. He 
was very popular; everybody knew him—but 
nobody knew him well. 

And there was Bab prancing up the drive with 
her usual gay trip already. 


if she 


Peggy was lying in her bed, with her pretty 
head half-hidden in the pillow, and her arm in 
a sling. She was hardly awake. In her ears 
there was a sound like the tramp of horses in a 
nightmare—fainter and fainter, curiously fascin- 
ating, as all things are that are half-imagination. 
Lying there with eyes shut, she did not guess 
that a visitor was slipping in at the door. 

Somebody bent over her cheek and kissed 
her, and so wakened her with a start. 
Peggy had never been kissed by a strange girl 
before. 

“Are you angry?” said the unceremonious 
person, coming round the bed and sitting upon 
the quilt quite calmly. “I am Bab Paine, and 
Mrs. Beech sent me up to play with you for a 
little ; so I thought I would begin well, and that 
was why——” 

Peggy looked at her in grave amusement. Her 
arm ached, and she felt as weak as a baby, but 
this girl made her laugh. Miss Paine was little, 
and round all over, with fair hair in a rumpled 
halo, and an entreating look that perhaps won 
her forgiveness for many things. In a scarlet 
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coat and toque trimmed with fur, she looked like 
a robin perched on the quilt. 

“You poor little thing!” she said, addressing 
the tall Peggy, who looked taller still, lying all 
her length in the bed. “You poor little thing! 
L have heard all about you, and I like you 
very much; most of all for getting upset by a 
brass band at the Ogre’s door. Oh, it was 
valiant of you! I know you didn’t mean it, 
but it’s just the kind of thing Z would have 
done on purpose !” 

She undid the fur round her throat, and 
pushed back the little scarlet cap from her face. 

“It’s the feather brush on the top,” she 
remarked in parenthesis, “that always tilts the 
thing over my nose”; then she gazed at Peggy 
with something like admiration. 

“Ah!” she said, “you don’t know what you 
have accomplished. [ wonder you got out of 
his den alive. I hate him, you know, for 
the sake of my slighted sex. Oh! I saw him 
riding past just as | turned in here. As rigid 
as a statue, looking neither to right nor left. 
Any other man would have had the decency to 
call and inquire.” 

She jumped up then to look in the glass, 
and in that instant’s pause to her chatter 
Peggy, lying there listening to nothing, heard 
the distant trot of a horse. There was a little 
break in the sound, and then she heard it 
again, but it did not seem any farther ; it was 
almost as if returning. 

Bab Paine was walking 
She swung herself up again. 

“T am sure,” she said, “you think I am just 
a parrot. You want to ring the bell and say, 
‘Take it away to the kitchen!’ But it is 
really because I’m nervous. I am so afraid you 
will not like me, and I badly want a friend.” 

Peggy was bewildered at being thus taken by 
assault. It was rather sudden. 

“T was an after-thought, you know,” said the 
visitor. “The youngest of the boys was ten 
before I arrived, and I believe I came upon 


back to the bed. 


them all like a thunderclap. I haven’t any 
sisters, and I don’t really know any girls. You 


see, the boys had me, and boys don’t like 
strange girls to interfere with their toys.” 

“And where do you live?” said Peggy. A 
pause had been made, plainly for her to say 
something in. 

“T live with the boys and an elderly relation 
in a big house three miles away from here. I 
am watched over by my ancestors—old pictures 
have such dreadfully haunting eyes—by the 
relation, and by the boys.” 

Here she gave a mysterious sigh. 
not like to comment upon it, and so 
sighed again, and spoke. 


Peggy did 
Bat 























“They are darlings,” she said, with the air 
of a martyr, “but they think I am far tvo 
precious and—and then I find them a trial.” 

There was a noise on the gravel below, rather 
like the stamping of many feet, the bark of a 
terrier, and then a ring at the bell. sab 
sprang to her feet. They could hear the visitors 
trooping across the hall. 

“There!” cried Bab. “It’s the tramp of my 
bodyguard.” 

Then she rushed up to Peggy, with an air of 
the greatest compunction. 

“You are tired?” she said. “I’m afraid ] 
have nearly killed you. Look up and forgive 
me, and I will go.” 

Then she departed, and Peggy turned her 
face on the pillow and listened to her visitor 
tripping gaily down the stairs. 

There was another ring at the bell, a man’s 
tread in the hall, and a strange voice speaking. 
Peggy felt a ridiculous thrill of disappointment. 
As if it could matter to her if—anybody—came. 
She p.essed her cheek into the pillow and 
struggled hard not to hear that far-away beat 
of a horse’s hoofs that must be a trick of 
fever. 

Afterwards Mrs. Beech came up to sit with 
the patient. 

“T hope that girl has not excited you?” she 
said, with all a jolly, healthy person’s alarm at 
illness. “I was coming up long ago, but there 


have been so many callers—oh! is that the 
doctor ! 

There was an imperative ring at the bell. 
After calling hours! But the doctor — first idea 
always when there is anyone ill in a house— 


had already been in the morning. Mrs. Beech 
patted the patient distractedly, while wondering 


who it was. Whoever it might be, that person 
was being taken into the Captain’s study. 
She struggled a little with curiosity and the 


knitting she had brought to employ her, and 
then succumbed. 

“Will you excuse me, Peggy? I really must 
Zo and see P 

Captain Beech met her on the stairs. He 
was chuckling furiously, and had evidently got 
a joke to share. 

“Jane, I’ve asked Findcastle to stay and 
dine.” 

“The General!” with a gasp. 

“Himself. He just looked in to ask about a 
gamekeeper. And I say, Jane, I believe he’s 
been riding about for an hour plucking up 
courage to come here. He let it out. I suppose 
he saw these women calling, and wasn’t sure 
that our young woman was safe in bed.” 

“Did he not ask how she was?” said Mrs. 
Beech in an injured voice. These freaks of a 
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woman-hater, although a distinguished hero, 
made her impatient. 

“Hum! MI believe he did, in an awkward 
kind of way. Think of him, riding up and 
down past the gates!” 

Peggy hid her cheek in the pillow with an 
odd little flutter. In her ears was still sounding 
the distant tramp of a horse. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE GENERAL PAYS A CALL, 


EGGY was soon able to come down. 
It was very lonely for her up- 
stairs, and once she was safely 
tucked on the drawing-room 
sofa she could not hurt, as 
the doctor admitted. 

So one afternoon Captain 

Beech carried her down him- 
self—a slight armful—while Mrs. 
3eech followed with pillows and 
an exclamation. The man was 
letting in a caller as the little pro- 
cession marched across the hall. Captain Beech, 
sturdy but stout and short of breath, puffing 
along gallantly with his burden, started, nearly 
tripped on a tiger-skin, and stared over his 
burden to behold Lord Findcastle. 

He afterwards confessed that he nearly dropped 
her. “The unlucky man looked thunderstruck,” 
he said. “Why, Jane, he was quite pale. 
And that in a man who has been under fire !” 

But with great presence of mind he nodded 
at the visitor over Peggy’s head. 

“Wait till I get rid of this!” he said airily, 
and made for the drawing-room, thus leaving 
an avenue of escape. But the General did not 
take the hint. He followed. 

And strangely, marvellously, he sat down 
beside the sofa. 

“Are you better?” he said. His voice was 
not like a soldier’s. 

Peggy smiled, still a little shaken with her 
journey; the colour coming and going, a red 
flicker, in her cheek. 

“T’m all right,” she said hurriedly. 

Findcastle bent over her in grave concern. 
He was holding her hand tightly, unconsciously, 
as one might clasp the little slippery fingers of 
achild. And indeed Peggy was looking painfully 
young and fragile, in her trailing black tea- 
gown, against the red tapestry of the sofa. 
Her injured arm was glistening, frail and 
white, in its sling of a black lace scarf. 

“It might have killed you,” he said, in a 
curiously jerking voice. 
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It was hardly a brilliant speech for a hero. 
Captain Beech, standing on the rug and 
shutting in half the firelight—it was a wild 
winter afternoon, almost dark—put in his joke. 

“But she has nine lives—the little cat! I 
say, Findcastle, what do you make of to-day’s 
paper? Are we in for it again ?” 

Mrs. Beech smiled and settled herself in her 
chair by the fire to knit. If the General was 
determined not to be rescued and _ banished 
into the study, it -was not her fault. But in 
wars and the rumours of wars he could quietly 
forget the hated presence of womankind. 

“T think so,” he was saying. “War is a 
disaster, I know; but I can’t be One 
does not like his sword to rust.” 

Captain Beech stirred the fire. 

“Then you think they will send you ?” 

“ Probably,” said Findcastle. “They will want 
fellows who have been there before.” 

Captain Beech chuckled mildly. The General's 
dictum was so ridiculously modest. And then 
the two men plunged into an argument upon 
the likelihoed and the imminence of the war. 

Findcastle was still sitting by Peggy’s sofa. 
The girl could watch him as he talked, leaning 
a little forward, his face lit with the 
ness of the subject. “ Fighting Findcastle,” the 
soldiers called him—the men who believed in 
him to the death. He was a handsome man, 
this hard soldier, young for his rank, square- 
shouldered, his mouth hidden under its dark 
moustache. Peggy knew his well ; it had 
looked down often on the enthusiasm of her girlish 
days. It was the strangest thing to find herself 
lying there listening to her hero, to find the 
eyes that never failed to reach the enemy, 
never flinched in fight, looking into hers, grave 
and kind. 

“Well, if you do go out,” Captain Beech was 
saying, with his hearty laugh. “What a send 


'” 


off you will get! 


sorry. 


some 


eager- 


face 


“Tf it is anything like the one I had last——” 
said the General, breaking short. His tone was 


significant. 

“No fear!” said Captain Beech 
“This time they will cheer you deaf.” 

“Thanks,” said Findeastle quietly. “I wasn’t 
thinking of the hubbub. But I[’d give more 
than I can tell you to have just such a send- 
off as I had then. It’s one of the few things 
of which I’m proud.” 

Peggy felt her 
was 


heartily. 


scarlet. It 
meant for her—he remembered. And _ her 
heart was beating so fast that the black laces 
fluttered across her breast. 

“ Well said Captain Beech, and changed 
the subject, as men will when it is one they do 
not happen to understand. 


cheeks a sudden 
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“ 


by the way,” he said, “what do you think 
of these new small bores? They have been 
boasting a lot of their stopping power.” 

“T don’t believe in them,” said Findecastle 
briefly. 

“Nor I; and yet fellows have been cracking 
them up in the papers. The impudence of 
civilians! I’d like you to look at an article.” 

He went across to his study to hunt it up, 
and then called in injured excitement to Mrs. 
Beech, accusing her of spiriting away the files, 
She followed to pacify him, and probably find 
the papers upon his desk. 

“You—you didn’t think I was bold?” said 
Peggy. The General was looking at her s0 
earnestly that she had to speak. 

“T thought you were brave,” 
smiling. “And—and | 
child.” 

The Beeches were searching in the study, busy 
in a kind of jolly wrangle. In the drawing-room 
the fire was flinging up rifts of light, and the 
late afternoon was darkening at the windows. 

“Tell me Findcastle. 
“Where did you morning to 
bring me luck !” 

Peggy looked up at him with wide, wistful 
eyes, like the child he must think her. 

‘IT was just a school-girl, and I had read 
about you and believed in you; and I was 
angry ——” 

A little dash of that past anger was in her 
lauged, and the General laughed 


he answered, 
wanted to thank you, 


said 
that 


about yourself,” 


start from 


voice ; she 


With her. 

“And were your sympathies always war- 
like ?” 

“In a way,” said Peggy. “When I was 
quite little, I used to worship a_ political 
person— because they made him Irish Secre- 
tury and he was always being abused and 
threatened. But he said they might murder 
him, if they liked, and I thought he was 


the bravest man in the world.” 
“And?” said the General. 
“And one day he did something disgraceful, 


and | was broken-hearted. So then I gave 
up politics, and put my trust in you.” 
“T hope I shall keep it always,” said Find- 


castle, with an earnestness that hardly matched 
Peggy’s attempt at mirth. 

* Always,” she impulsively. 

The General put out his band—the strong 
right hand that, lifted, had meant the fate of 
an army—and took hers in it in a_ sudden, 
firm, soldier grasp. 

“T will remember,” he 
ever you want a friend——” 

He bent then, with a queer thoughtfulness, 
to adjust the red cushions slipping behind the 


answered 


said; “and child, if 


















“I will remember,” he said. 
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little dark, girlish head ; his touch was almost 
revereut. 

And then there was an interruption. 

It was the Vicar’s wife, come to call and ask 
for subscriptions. She paused just inside the 
room as the footman left her, and one could 
imagine her eyes round beneath her bonnet. 

“Dear me!” they heard her gasp. 

The General saw her with a dash of alarm, 
rising quickly as if he meditated flight; then, 
perhaps, his military instincts prevailed in 
making him stand his ground. 

“T am afraid Mrs. Beech is in the study,” he 
said. “She will be back immediately, I am 
sure,” and he looked at the door as if praying 
for her return. 

“Lord Findcastle, I think?” said the Vicar’s 
wife, rallying by degrees from her astonishment. 
“Tt is indeed a privilege to meet you, after one 
has heard so much——” 

“ Ah—er—won’t you sit down?” said the hero 
hurriedly. 

Peggy could not help smiling: his manner 
suggested a caught deserter. He turned and 
smiled back at her, as a man might at an ac- 
complice ; and then for a few minutes he had 
to listen to a minute recapitulation of his own 
more doughty deeds. He endured in silence, 
with an abstracted look as if he had never heard 
of these things before, and were slightly bored 
by this person’s prowess. 

The Beeches, returning in triumph with the 
missing article, intervened, and as quickly as 
might be Findcastle disappeared. 

“T knew him by his photograph instantly,” said 
the Vicar’s wife afterwards. “That square jaw 
and the piercing eyes that frighten one rather 
in the illustrated papers—I knew all that. But 
after all one has heard about him, and that he 
never by any chance speaks to a lady, it was 
rather a shock to find him sitting there flirting 
—yes, in sober truth flirting—with a little slip 
of a girl!” 

“ My dear, it is a soldier’s business to take the 
enemy by surprise.” 

“As if I were the enemy !” 

“You probably were, just then.” 

Mrs. Beech rang for lights and the tea for 
which the General had not waited; they might 
as well have it in here with Peggy. Then there 
was an animated buzz of parish conversation. 
Mrs. Beech had to learn the woes and the wicked- 
ness—a mild edition—of many people, and to 
plot a civil manner of preventing a painfully 
inartistic person from taking command of the 
pulpit at the Christmas decoration. 

Meanwhile Peggy listened half-heartedly to 
the talk by the fireside. There was a smile on 
her lips, and a kind of pride at her heart. 
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She could 
\nd he 


He had said, “Thank you, child.” 
still feel her little hand tight in his. 
had said, “If ever you want a friend 

He her friend! She hardly dared think of it, 
remembering how she had worshipped him half 
her life—worshipped him as an abstraction, a 
kind of star, too great and distant ever to be 
thought of as her friend. 

“No, my husband is not back yet from Little 
Easter. He is trying to make Mr. Hanson come 
over and preach.” 

The names struck Peggy in the midst of her 
imaginings; they awakened her rudely. She 
gave a start. 

“He is a good preacher, I think,” said Mrs. 
Beech, with her hand on the teapot. 

“Marvellous! I think they ought to make 
him a bishop. But he does not care. If he had 
a wife to make him, it would be different. Ah, 
poor man, he wants one badly!” 

“Let me see: his name is the same as your 
mother’s, Peggy. I wonder if he was any 
relation ?” 

The Vicar’s wife smiled, and was ready, having 
information upon the subject. The girl heard 
her speak with a kind of dread. 

“Oh! I believe he was a kind of cousin.” 

Mrs. Beech displayed a quick interest. 

“Indeed!” she said. “Then, if he does come 
over, you must bring him up here to make Peggy’s 
acyuaintance. Fancy!” 

In Peggy's brain the words were repeating 
themselves with a queer insistence—they had an 
ironical ring. Poor Bob! “A kind of cousin!” 

“ Yes,” said the Vicar’s wife, “things do happen 
oddly. I remember when I was there with my 
husband seeing a picture of Lady Dunbar in his 
study, and asking who it was. I was immensely 
struck just now when I saw the likeness in Miss 
Dunbar. It will be a surprise for him. 1! think 
[I will not tell him.” She was a lady who liked 
little mysteries. “But I am afraid we may not 
get him,” she added. “Little Easter is so far 
off, and it is a terrible way to travel in winter 
weather.” 

She twisted round to examine Peggy with the 
quick instinct of a match-maker, marking this 
girl cousin possible, young, and rich. 

“You will like him, I am sure,” she said pat- 
ronisingly. “His is a splendid character — so 
hard-working, self-sacrificing ; and when you hear 
him preach! It is a pity he will not marry, 
because his life is so lonely — never resting — 
ruining his heaith. Oh! it is almost tragic.” 

Peggy did not speak. She was looking with a 
frightened shrinking into the future. Little the 
woman guessed how it was mapped out for her, 











how on a stranger’s willingness or unwillingness 
would depend all her life. She had tried to look 
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at her promise bravely, as an inevitable thing 
she must keep unafraid. She had tried not to 
be thankful when this accident came with its 
respite ; and, perhaps, a little, she had forgotten. 
It came back to her now in a kind of panic. 

Why was it gripping her heart like this, with 
a bitterness like despair ? 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE PAINES IN COUNCIL. 


HHE young Paines were all in 
conclave. 

That is to say, the 
“boys.” If Bab had had 
an inkling that they were 
going to discuss her future, 
she could never have been 
prevailed upon to be ab- 
sent; but she imagined 
they were talking about themselves, and so had 
been willing to be shut out. 

“Tt won’t do,” said John. 

He was the eldest: a solid young man of 
thirty-six, fair like Bab—as they all were, except 
the two youngest, who were red. Already his 
hair was a little bald at the top. It was, of 
course, his business to look after all the others, 
and supply them with good advice. They all 
did something, but they did it airily. They had 
plenty of money, and were able to indulge in 
work as a pastime; so they spent most of their 
time in the old house, a happy family, with 
occasionally a pretence at practising their pro- 
fessions 

“If a fellow could thrash the man!” 

That was the youngest, Bill, a youngster of 
twenty-eight. He was the impetuous member 
of the family, and his red head had a way of 
bobbing into the fray—it had always been a 
flag of mischief. 

“You sit down, youngster,” said Mr. Paine. 

“Well, but we can’t have a rascally fortune- 
hunter making up to our sister. Somebody’s 
got to teach him -” 

“Him, jackass!” said Tom, who was a 
barrister, and clever, although as red as_ Bill. 
It was said he jumped eagerly at the possi- 
bility of a wig. “ Who’s talking about him? 
We’ve got to consider Bab.” 





The Paines adored this young sister who had 
been left in their charge. They had worshipped 
her as a baby, and hung round her with 
devotion while she tried to walk. The wonder 
was that they had not killed her with their 
attentions; but then they were careful boys, 
much older. and with a sense of responsibility 
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that weighed them down when she grew up, 
as might be expected, wilful. 

It was a marvel, Bill said, rubbing his red head 
wistfully, that Bab had not turned it grey. 

It was barely possible that they would find 
any man fit to marry Bab. Brothers generally 
cannot endure the idea of their sisters getting 
married — it is an injury when it is not an 
insult—and the Paines were like all brothers, 
only more so. After a great deal of anxious 
consideration, however, they had decided upon 
a friend of theirs—a good fellow, whose only 
fault was that Bab had known him, as they had, 
all her life. George was able to keep her; he 
was good-looking, honest, and straightforward ; 
and they knew all about him. He was the 
only man to whom they could think of con- 
tiding their precious Bab. And George was will- 
ing. The dreadful part was that Bab was not. 

“Oh! George is all right,” she had said 
fiercely, after snubbing him for an hour and a 
half. “But he is simply—George.” 


The brothers had escorted him consolingly off 


the premises, and had returned to reproach 
Bab in chorus. And John had suggested that 
George was as good as gold. 

“That is just what is the matter with him,” 
said this most perverse of sisters. “I want a 
change.” 

It was impossible to reason with Bab; they 
had all attempted privately, each imagining 
that he might have more influence than the 
rest ; then they had tried collectively, backing 
up each other. They had even—and vainly 
tried to impart some variety into George’s 
behaviour. 

Matters were getting desperate. A man 
called Lennox had come down to these parts 
on a visit, and then stayed on, ostensibly for 
the shooting; he had introductions, and was 
made much of, although here and there stories 
had reached the Paines, hinted at by men who 
knew him in London. It was said he was 
impecunious, and altogether a dangerous man 
to allow to approach their sister. Unhappily, 
he was also dangerously fascinating, and the 
Paines, although willing to go almost any 
length for their sister’s sake, did not quite like 
to go round to all their acquaintance and beg 
them not to ask him to dinner. Bab had met 
him at a dinner-party, and horrified her brothers 
by liking him very much. They divided their 
anxieties between George, miserable in a corner, 
and herself, and had sighed thankfully as they 
guarded her to the carriage. 

But on their accusing her of bad conduct 
she had annihilated them by explaining that 
he was so different from George. After which 
they had driven home in despair. 
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Dick. “She was 
What had you 


“Poor little Bab!” said 
awfully wild this morning. 
been saying to her, John?” 

“Telling her that she really mustn’t frighten 
us with the fellow,’ said John, who was neve1 
a diplomat. “You see, we shall meet him at 
Langlands to-night.” 

“Well, she was rushing about the room wish- 
ing she was a beggar, and raging because, with 
all her money, she couldn’t please herself.” 

They glanced at each other curiously with a 
smile. 

“Poor little girl!” said John. 

The council were silent for a moment or two, 
staring dejectedly at each other, and then Tom 
jumped up, eatching a glimpse of somebody 
riding past the window. 

“Why, it’s George!” 

He disappeared over the sill as he spoke, 
and was rather long in returning. Wher he 
did come back, he burst into the room head 
first. 

“T say, while you were all confabbing about 
her in here, with the door sliut, Miss Bab has 
been talking to the enemy at our very gates. 
George saw him as he rode in, leaning against 
the gate with his gun.” 

“T’ll go and disperse him,” said Bill, 
vanishing hastily as George himself walked in 
mournfully and sat down. 

“Tt’s no good,” he said, trying to look as if 
he did not care. There was pluck in George. 
Sitting there on the table, surrounded by Bab’s 
sympathetic brothers, he looked very handsome, 
tall and straight, with his sleek fair head and 
eyes that looked you right in the face. What 
more could a girl want—but change ? 

“ Ask her again,” said Dick hopefully. 

“T’ve asked her twice,” said George. 

Tom Paine was the clever member of the 
family. The rest looked at him for inspiration. 

“Don’t ask her then,” he suggested. “We’ll 
back you. Just walk in and take it for 
granted.” 

George looked at him hopelessly. Surprise 
tactics were of no earthly use with Bab. Also, 
the unfortunate part was that the Paines had 
always satisfied with their sister, and 
had no personal experience of other girls to 
offer by way of illustration, encouragement, 
and example. They looked reproachfully at 
each other. John, at least, had had plenty of 
time to collect material for the present ; but 
he had neglected his opportunities; and now 
he was getting bald. He shook his head at 


been 


them, and they at him, and then there was a 

blank silence. 
“T say, can’t you 

she—wants him?” 


George broke it 


let her have the man if 
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The Puines stared at their candidate with 
something like consternation. 
“No, thank you, George Ashe,” said Tom 


severely. “Not even to oblige you. Our first 
duty is to our sister.” 

At this juncture Bill reappeared, coming 
back blank and angry from his scouting ex- 
pedition. 

“Well?” asked the others, anticipating the 
worst. Bill sat down on a chair and groaned. 

“T just went promenading down the drive with 
my hands in my _ pockets,” “and the 
enemy was leaning against the gate. And then 
Bab—you know her cheek—turned her head half 
round and said, ‘Oh! Bill dear, here is Mr, 
Lennox. Make him come in to tea.” 

The brothers gasped at this tale of audacity. 
Had Bill been weak ? 

“You didn’t ?” 

“Well, I was speechless. I heard him saying 
‘Thanks’ and ‘afraid he must go about his busi- 
ness,’ and then I found Bab walking back to the 
house with me like a lamb. She’s safe upstairs 


qn 


Where is George ? 


he said, 


now, thank goodness! 

“ Behind you.” 

Bill Paine shook his head solemnly at young 
Ashe. 

“You'll have to stir yourself, my son,” he said. 
“Fact is, you fellows, we have made George too 
cheap. If we’d only had the sense to make be- 
lieve he was something very mysterious and bad, 
forbidden him the house and all that, Bab would 
have jumped at him—appreciated him like a shot. 
It’s a pity it didn’t strike us.” 

“Tt’s not too late,” said Tom earnestly. 

George, himself, however, jumped off the table 
where he had sat, like one of the family, swinging 
his long legs sadly. 

“ Hold on,” he said vigorously. “I won’t have 
you blackening me to her, or—or anything of the 
kind.” 

“Tf it was kindly meant?” said Bill reassur- 
ingly ; but George was firm. 

“T’d rather not,” he said. “ Bab mayn’t find 
me interesting, but she will always find me 
honest ; and—I don’t want to trick her into 
liking me by a cheat. No, no; I couldn’t stand 
it, even if you did it with the best intentions. 
And I think, if you don’t mind, I'll just have 
a look at that horse and then be off.” 

The Paines watched him go, after a casual 
glance in the stable at an animal he had os- 
tensibly looked round to see (poor George! they 
all knew he had come for a glimpse of Bab— 
and a pretty glimpse she had given him!), and 
then they returned grimly to the house. 

Aunt Fanny met them at the door. She was 
an elderly person—an animated family portrait 

well-meaning, but of no authority whatever. 
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She attired herself, as far as she was_per- 
mitted, after the fashion of their grand-aunts, 
was rather apt to feel herself aggrieved, and 
singularly unable to manage Bab. 

“Oh, John!” she lamented, “what zs the 
matter with Bab? She is prancing up and down 
in her room in the most desperate manner, and 
she will not let me in.” 

“To prance with her?” suggested Bill unfeel- 
ingly. 

“Tf you will come and stand in the dining-room 
and listen,” said Aunt Fanny anxiously, “ you will 
agree with me that she must be mad.” 

She marshalled them into the dining-room—a 
big, low room beneath the culprit’s particular 
chamber, and the Paines all listened blankly to 
a kind of war-dance overhead. Was it Bab’s way 
of proclaiming war ! 

It was too much for Aunt Fanny’s nerves. 

“Just like an American Indian!” she ex- 
claimed, casting a distracted look at Bab's 
brothers and retreating. 

Then there came a sudden pause, and a little 
later Bab herself appeared among them, in her 
arms a bewildering heap of finery. It was they 
who gave a guilty start. 

“Oh! boys,” she said, “I want you. I thought 
you were condemning me to all kinds of things 
in the study. ‘Off with her head !’ at least.” 

“ And richly you deserve it !” 

She put her head on one side — irresistible, 
innocent—and they had to laugh. 

“Let it remain on to-night,” she said. “ Be- 
cause we dine at Langlands to meet the dearest 
girl in the world. I told her that you were all 
devoted to me, and so jealous that you wouldn't 
let me make any friends. It’s the heroine, you 
know. Awfully fascinating in mourning, with 
her dark eyes and her damaged arm. Oh! I wish 
you boys would marry her yourselves, and leave 
me in peace !” 

“I’m afraid we can’t all do that,” said Bill 
sarcastically. 

“Well, what am I to put on?” cried Bab, fling- 
ing down her armful. “Never say I don’t consult 
your opinions.’ 

She picked up one thing and then another, 
trying the colours against her cheek, while the 
“boys” looked on in unwilling admiration. 

“Wear that sparkling thing,” said Tom. 

“Do you like that?” she said, catching up a 
glittering garment. “I love jet, but it’s so apt 
to trickle away in bits.” 

They agreed quickly, remembering having once 
to gather her glitter up from the carpet. 

“Well ?—well?” said Bab. 

Even John, the middle-aged, the sober, was 
now absorbed in the question. He put out his 
finger and respectfully lifted a bright red satin. 
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“Try that, imp.” 

“ No, no—the blue frock,” said Bill imprudently. 
“ George likes blue.’ 

Bab turned upon him like a little tiger. 

“Then L’ll never wear it as long as I live!” 
she cried, 

Flinging the dresses across her arm, she looked 
from one to the other, wild with exasperation. 

“T do think you are the maddest family any 
girl was ever afflicted with. Why can’t you let 
me mismanage my own affairs? I tell you I’m 
sick of George; and when I do meet a person 
who is at all interesting you all take fright and 
—and drive me to desperation.” 

“Oh, Bab !” they gasped in helpless reproach. 

She went on recklessly with her little burst of 
defiance. 

“It’s no good guarding me like dragons and 
bringing me all kinds of horrid slander. I like 
him! I like him! I like him !—there !—and if 
he asks me to marry him I’ll say ‘ Yes.’” 

She swept past them like a princess, her rum- 
pled finery in her arms, her little head high and 
mighty. She had had the last word, and she had 
left them confounded. 

Half an hour later, as they were trooping up to 
dress, Bab’s door opened suddenly. They were 
not to guess that she had been lying on her bed 
inside, caught in a hurricane of amazing tears. 
There was no sign of that in the bewitching little 
face with its wild gold haio. 

“ Boys,” she said, “the girl you will see to-night 
is dark — dark, remember — with the saddest, 
sweetest eyes that you ever saw. Fair people are 
always impressed by dark ones, as perhaps you 
may be aware; and I have made up my mind 
that I will marry her to George.” 

It was a ridiculous threat. And yet, if any- 
thing could have added to their alarm——! 


CHAPTER VIL. 


BAB ASSERTS HERSELF AND IS ENGAGED. 





'T’ was not a dinner party. 
Mrs. Beech had par- 
ticularly said so when 
asking the General to 
dine quietly with them 
that evening, and had 
not asked any ladies. 
Wild horses would not 
have dragged him to a 
formal dinner, she was assured, and theirs 
was the only house he seemed willing to 
show himself in at all. But for the sake of 
Mr. Lennox and George Ashe, whom Captain 
Beech had added on his own initiative (the 
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former, he said, excusing himself, because he 
was a brilliant talker, the last because he was 
the General’s neighbour, a landowner, and a 
good lad), she had risked inviting Bab. 

Findeastle’s look of horror when he caught 
sight of that vivacious young person, guarded 
by John and Bill Paine, made her repent. 

Immediately on her arrival Bab had rushed 
up to Mrs. Beech to ask if Peggy was able 
to come to dinner. Mrs. Beech answered in 
the affirmative. Peggy was much better, 
although she could not yet use her arm. 

“Then do give her to George Ashe.” 

“T had meant him for you——” 

Mrs. Beech had not wished to displease the 
Paines by indulging Bab with Mr. Lennox ; 
but Bab, as always, had her will, and sailed 
in to dinner accordingly, under her brothers’ 
angry eyes, on the arm of the enemy. Out 
of pure perversity she contrived (she also had 
seen him look aghast) to sit next to the 
General. Then, with a little triumphant air, 
she glanced up and along the table. 

‘Il am lucky,” said Mr. Lennox. 

“Are you?” she said softly. 

There was nobody like him; his eyes were 
under 


so passionate, and his smile so eager 


his black moustache. Then there was the 
slight flavour of mystery to increase his 
charm This was not a boy, like George: 


this was a man. 

Across the table Bill was glaring, but John 
was actually not giving her his attention. 
She followed his shocked gaze qnickly, and 
her little upper lip quivered with mischief as 
she saw. There was George, his sleek head 
bent eagerly, leaning over, cutting up Peggy's 
food. 

“Why are you smiling!” asked Mr. Lennox 
in her ear. Here was this dangerous man who 
they said, gambled and was in debt—and 
John’s watchful eye distracted ! 

‘I—I think I’m _ happy,” said Bab, the 
smile breaking queerly. 

* 7 am,” he said, gazing at her with all his 
heart in his She let hers fall with a 
little shiver 

"One 


sighed. 


eyes. 


must eat something,” she said, and 


It was George, as the youngest man present, 
who held 
out. - He had 
chair, and diving for her handkerchief, with a 
gallant eagerness that he used to display for 
Bab. Decidedly the dark eyes had begun to 
impress him 
The mischief 
shoulder at the met 


Mr. Lennox 


door open for the ladies to pass 
sprung up, drawing away Peggy’s 


maker looked back over her 
in their places, 
trying to catch her eyes till the 


standing 


last, and the General behind him, dark and 
rigid, a man of men. There were the boys, 
glowering at George as if he were a traitor: 
George looking— 

A laugh was imminent; she made her escape 
just in time, with a little rush. 

In the drawing-room Mrs. Beech made her 
invariable after-dinner pilgrimage, going round 
all the windows, giving a little shake to the 
curtains to make them fall closer and stitle 
draughts; and feeling behind them to make 
sure that the windows were shuttered fast. 
Peggy had been bidden to lie down upon her 
sofa, and she submitted, leaning her head on 
her arm, and gazing rather wistfully at the 
fire. But Bab was irrepressible. She flung 
herself on her knees by the sofa, struggling 
with an attack of laughter. 

“How did you like George?” she said. 

“He was very kind,” said Peggy simply. 

“Kind? It was beautiful to watch him 
cutting up bits of chicken. With such an 
earnest expression, as if it were a matter of 
life and death! Calculating how much you 
could put into your mouth at once! And it 
was beautiful to watch him being watched !” 

“ Watched ?” said Peggy, reddening haughtily 
There was a kind of charm in Bab, crack- 
brained though she might appear, but sh 
might go too far, 

“Yes,” said Bab. 
military.” 

She leaned her elbows on the edge of the 
propping her head on her hands, 
looked fixedly up at Peggy. 

“Child,” she said, “is there anybody you 
cannot vanquish? It struck me dumb as far 
as the sweets, and then--oh! I don’t mean 


‘By the boys, and the 


sofa and, 


George is human.” 

She gave a queer little laugh. There was a 
thrill of excitement in it, of dissatisfaction, and 
yet of triumph. 

“Captain Beech would talk about shooting,” 
she said, “and insisted on dragging in Mr. 
Lennox. And I got very tired of eating, and 
ulmiring the little lamps, and wishing ow 
vardener would let me cut the smilax. So | 
thought I would beard the lion. [| turned to 
him suddenly, and—I saw.” 

She paused triumphantly, and continued. 

“Tmagine me daring to talk to him/ I felt 
as if I were in a battle. ‘Have you evel 
counted,’ I said, ‘how many men you have 
killed?’ ‘Really, I have not,’ he said, in 4 
voice as if he would have enjoyed adding me 
to the number. And he was so grim and 
awful! But I would not be beaten. I said 
you were pretty. And he looked as if he 
thought I was rude. Then I said something 


George : 


eet) 
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else, never mind what! and he glanced again 
up the table where you and George were sitting 
with your heads close, looking interesting and 
[ never saw George so handsome !” 
flitted 


Bab always had a 


young. 
" A whimsical expression across her 
face, and she laughed again. 
laugh. 

“Then for the first time he condescended to 
look at me. Till then I don’t think he saw 
me at all; and, Peggy, his_ terrible eyes were 
juite kind; it it frightened me more than 
ever. It was too ridiculous he should think I 
wanted pity.” 

Under the circumstances it was. 

“But he became quite friendly. It was very 
funny to hear him awkwardly trying to comfort 
me. It made me feel as mad as possible, but 
[ knew he meant well, of course. I—lI felt 
that | must do a little comforting too, so I 
explained that when girls imagine they like a 
is no occasion for people to feel 
alarmed. It’s only because he looks clean and 
nice, and perhaps wears the right kind of 
collar. I said I liked stick-ups myself, but I 
nade it plain | was only speaking from motives 

philanthropy, and to ease his 
least thing will distract her affec- 


boy there 


of universal 
mind. The 
tion, I said, and it hardly ever lasts— 

“But why interrupted Peggy, mystified. 

“Wait till I finish telling my little tale.” 
She put on an impressive air, suitable to the 
eCasion 

“T said that these could only be 
called attacks, but that when a 
girl likes a man she never gets over it. It’s 
for life. The older he is the worse, because 
it is himself she likes, not his collars, and 
she will worship him, poor little thing, instead 
of playing the tyrant. And if he is twenty 
years older it’s twenty to one, and the thing 
is fatal !” 

“You said that?” 

“T said it. I think that was rather fine.” 

“T think——” cried Peggy, half-understand- 
ing, as red as fire. 

Bab interrupted, all her wild chatter leaving 
her at the idea that she had offended. It was 
dreadful to be boru indiscreet ! 

“Oh!” she cried, “I have affronted you for 
ever!” 

And then the men came marching in. 

“Will you sing, Bab?” said Mrs. Beech 
mmediately. She was anxious to keep that 
irrepressible person as far as possible out of 
sight. She did not wish to deal unfairly by 
the General, who had been lured there trusting 
n her kind-heartedness, so to speak ; and Bab, 
if only one girl, was as bad as an army. 

Bab had risen from her imploring attitude 


cases 


temporary 
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by Peggy; impenitently she flung her a_ kiss, 
and went sailing across the room. 

Mrs. Beech’s drawing-room was built in a 
delightful fashion; a great wide room with a 
curtain hiding a little room behind. The piano 
was in there, hidden, to the relief of the un- 
musical, who could sit in the big room—happy 
in its litter of books and palms, and spared 
the threat of future misery in the sight of its 
instrument. 

Bab had left her music upstairs, and when 
she came back bringing it she was _ hardly 
men were standing talking about 

Some of them, at least; but 
under a fringing palm, 


seen. The 
the fireplace. 
George was bending 


dragging up a ridiculous little chair, to sit 
beside Peggy’s sofa. The little incident of 


cutting up her meat at dinner had established 
a kind of camaraderie between them. The boys 
were so much engaged in this new apprehension 
that they hed no eyes for Bab. She paused 
half-way and smiled at Mr. Lennox. 

Bab had attired herself—as perhaps she had 
always meant—in a greenish dress. It was a 
shining stuff like seaweed, and suited her little 
figure. As she turned her head, smiling back- 
wards with a slight, wistful, waiting glance, 
she looked in her green glitter like a mermaid. 

Mr. Lennox had flung back the heavy red 
velvet curtain. It hung still half-way across 
the areca. He came and leaned against the 
piano, turning the pages, watching her as she 
salig. 

She sang one song after another, vexed to 
find that they all treated of forsaken maidens, 
and wailed in suitable lamentation. If Lord 
Findcastle were to listen, he would certainly 
continue to pity her. And yet—and yet it 
would be singularly inartistic to rattle them 
out in a cheerful key. Conscientiously, she 


told herself, she would disregard misunder- 
standing, and put in the expression. She did 


so, and, after the first wail or two, quite 
enjoyed it. 

She sang one song after another, very 
pathetically, and then she let her hands lie 
idle, just slipping along the keys. Her voice 
was high like a bird’s, but not powerful ; 
perhaps it was hardly disturbing the talk in 
there. 

“ Are they listening?” she asked. Mr. Lennox 
went over to look and came back smiling. 

“Well,” he said, pretending to speak with 
polite reluctance. “I—I think they are very 
happy.” 

So she had not succeeded in harrowing any- 
body. 

And then a queer 
Bab. It was the strangest feeling. 


recklessness came over 
In there, 
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just a few yards away, just parted by the 
fringe of a curtain, were the brothers who, 


she told herself theatrically, would almost rather 
see her in her coffin than married to this 
man. Just a few yards away, they and- 
George ! 


In here were she and the man she—wanted. 
He was coming nearer, nearer, his eyes on 
hers. She knew something must happen, or 


why had she been so excited all this evening, 
her hands shaking, her heart beating fast, and 





her tongue even more unruly than usual ? 
Although they were so near, all these, she felt 
as if she and he were alone—as if she were 
rushing on her fate undefended 

“ Bab!” he said. 

His voice was low, prudently hushed, but 
passionate. She trembled. 


“Will you marry me?” 

“Hush, hush, hush! ” 

He smiled at her fright, determined to have 
his answer. 

“It is quite safe,” he 
thinking of us.” 

She could just see their heads in the room 


said. “They aren’t 


beyond. No, they were not thinking. There 
was not a single person watching these two 


who were making believe to flutter the music 
upon the piano. And yet they could be seen 
if anybody cared. 

“Will you marry me, Bab?” he asked; and 
the world seemed to spin round while she said 
* Tes.” 

In the other 
things to Peggy. 

She was not very clear what he was talking 
to her about, but smiled encouragingly at his 
efforts to entertain her. He was a nice boy, and 
was good to look at as he sat there, balancing 
himself on three sticks of his funny little chair. 
And she liked his laugh. 

“But, you know, that’s the way they play it 
out in India.” 

Oh, it was polo he was explaining. 

“Yes?” she said abstractedly, and then, in a 
quicker friendliness, to make up, “It must be 
awfully hard. Please go on.” 

All the while her head ringing with 
Bab’s wild speeches, and she was watching the 
General to try and discover if he were angry. 
If Bab could bridle her tongue so little, what 
might she not have said to him besides? And, 
alas for Peggy, poor Peggy, who would rather 
die than offend him, who was so proud in 
thinking she had him for a friend! 

He was standing near Captain Beech, dark 
and distant, with never once a look for her. 


room George was explaining 


was 


Must she be punished because that other girl 
was 


mad? Why, because it had pleased Bab 
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Paine to say outrageous things to him, must 
Peggy suffer ? 


“You are tired? I’m boring you!” said 
George apologetically. 
She smiled at him, the valiant smile of a 


thing in pain ; bewilderingly sweet, as it always 
any who may not understand. And 
George, reassured, talked on. 

Captain Beech was in the thick of an argu- 
ment, and his brows were wrinkling fiercely; 
the General was speaking, rather indifferently, 
against him. Would he never turn. Would he 
never look? Oh, she was nothing—an insigni- 


is to 


ficant girl that ill luck had made a _ handle 
for Bab to insult him with! But—but—would 


he never speak to her any more ? 

She lifted her eyes to his imploringly as he 
turned at last. And then—then—she knew he 
was coming. 

George saw him approach with awe. 

“T say,” he whispered in an awestruck but 
delighted aside, “here’s the General coming. 
Let’s get him to talk about his fights!” 

Peggy was trying to keep her heart from 


beating too fast. He was there; he was 
speaking. Oh, she was forgiven, then, for her 


unhappy share ! 

Findeastle and George were talking. She 
listened in a half -frightened rapture for the 
kind change in his voice that meant he was 
addressing her. 


“Oh! yes, do tell us, sir,” George was 
saying. He had plunged in medias res with 


all that audacity that helps the young English- 
man’s admiration ; and Findcastle had met him 
half-way, recognising the frank worship in his 
look. Peggy listened as breathlessly as_ the 
young man to the brief telling of some things 
that were in history ranked with its bravest 
deeds for ever; listened, like George, proud 
and happy, with an eager sense of the honour. 
And yet—and yet—it hurt her strangely to 
feel that Findeastle was ranking his listeners 
together, both young, both enthusiastic—as if 
he were in some way immeasurably removed. 

“You both,” he said now and then, in a grand- 
fatherly way that—why, she could not understand 
—was unkind. And when at last George was 
called away—it was Bill Paine who interrupted— 
she gave a little sigh of relief. 

Findcastle heard it. She saw his look of sur- 
prise. 

“Were you getting tired of that young man?” 
he said curiously. 

The dark eyes looked wistfully up at his. In 
their keen gaze Peggy felt like a child who had 
to tell the truth. 

“T was getting tired of that young man,” she said. 

And then a wonderful happiness seemed to 
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come over her—to lift her up for ever and wrap 
her in. It was only that Findcastle had bent 
and smiled earnestly in her eyes. 

What had Bab said? “If a girl likes a man 

she never gets over it.” 

Oh! he must never guess, he must never guess. 
He must always think it was just a girl’s hero- 
worship. Were there not hundreds who reverenced 
him like that? Admiration—anything—not like 
this that hurt—that made her so proud and sad ! 

“Tf a girl likes a man she never gets 
over it If she must? 

“Take care of yourself,” said Findcastle. 

A minute ago her colour had been bright, but 
it was leaving her fast; her eyes were sad and 
steadfast in the little white face they darkened. 
She was tired, perhaps. His voice was kind— 

most kinder than she could stand. 
of yourself, child. Good-night.” 


“Take care 
“ ¥ * 


Bab Pain had 


een araperies, 


reappeared in her glittering 
Apparently she had not been 


missed. If she had meant to make a startling 
entrance, appearing with the dangerous Mr. 


Lennox in her train, the surprise had failed. 
Somehow the most exasperating item in the 
fissco was George’s sleek head bent over Peggy's 
sofa. His back was turned, he did not see her 
at all; and Bill and John were glaring at him 
with undivided attention, distracted from their 
lawful responsibilities! It was a_ singularly 
entry. Bab bit her lip, and then 
uplifted her voice to laugh. 

They saw her then. John gasped and came 
forward promptly to take her into custody. In 
less than a minute they had said good-bye and 
bundled her into the brougham. Then she was 
able to horrify them. 

“ Boys, I am engaged,” she said. 


ineffective 


CHAPTER VIIL 
AN INTERVIEW. 


»|HEIR consternation was most 
‘| satisfying. It kept Bab 
| warm and triumphant al! 
that night, and was a 
pleasant stimulant at her 
getting up in the morning 
There had been a frost, 


The 


and snow was falling. 








little whirling, white, wilful 
flakes were like herself, imitations of her pro- 
vokingness 
She dressed herself quickly and hurried down, 
singing aggressively all the way downstairs. 
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Aunt Fanny was already there at the teapot. 
Although the fire blazed on the hearth, gleaming 
hot on the brasses, she managed to wrap an air 
of chill and mourning about herself. 

“Congratulate me!” said Bab, taking the bull 
by the horns for the sake of the excitement. 

Aunt Fanny looked disapproving. Evidently 
she had already been apprised. 

“ You unfortunate girl!” said she. 

Bab was lifting the covers off the silver dishes, 
and making up her mind. 

“Oh! yes, men are dreadful, I know,” said she, 
wilfully misunderstanding. “ But, if one must, 
one must.” 

“How can you be so flippant,” said Aunt 
Fanny, “when you are proposing to take such 
a serious step!” 

Bab laughed at her, unimpressed, beginning her 
breakfast ; and to the tune of her defiant gaiety 
the brothers came sadly down. 

“Mr. Lennox is coming to call this morning,” 
she reminded them immediately. “I 
you will want to talk business? I’ve told him 
you will very likely be quite savage, but he is 
not to mind.” 

“He probably will,” said Bill. 

There was an unkind insinuation in his tone 
that Bab felt obliged to notice. 

“Oh, I told him I supposed I should not come 
into my money until I am twenty-one, and he 
said he didn’t care. Don’t think you will frighten 
him by cutting off my allowance. Oh! John, you 
know you never could have the heart to see your 
poor little sister dressed in a blanket, with a 
feather or two on the top.” 

John Paine could not help smiling grimly. It 
was a contingency he could not imagine. 

Bab was too proud to sit at the window and 
watch for her lover. She went and hid herself in 
a great chair by the fire. The “boys” had taken 
themselves off; perhaps they were watching. As 
for Aunt Fanny, she had taken up a position 
commanding the half - obscured carriage drive, 
and was sternly peering through the snowflakes. 
Every now and then she made her presence felt 


Suppose 


by a reproachful sigh. 

“He'll think it’s I looking for him,” thought 
Bab with a naughty chuckle ; and he will 
kiss his hand to her, and then she will have a 
fit!” 

He came at last, riding gallantly through the 
Aunt Fanny perceived him, a whitened 
figure, and her little gasp proclaimed it. 

“Ts he thanks!” cried 
springing up and leaving Aunt Fanny speechless 
with indignation at having been made a tool—as 
if she had posted herself there for Bab’s conveni- 
She would have liked to explain herself 


“and 


snow. 


coming? = Oh, Bab, 


ence ! 


at length, but the girl was already running out 
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He dismounted, and bent to kiss 


him 


to meet 
her. 

“Why?” 

She had drawn back with a sudden shrinking. 
And then a quick vision of the boys, perhaps 
glowering impotently from an upper window, 
and of Aunt Fanny, certainly a horrified spec- 
tator, made her conquer that ridiculous back- 
wardness, and she let him brush her cheek. 

It was John, stiff and middle-aged, like the 
cruel guardian in a book, who received him. 

“T understand?” he said, and waited with the 
air of a dignitary who did not, could not, and 
never would understand. Mr. Lennox bowed. 

Bab tucked her hand in his arm then; she 
would go any length to provuke the boys, 
and there was really no reason to feel shy. 

She had never seen John look so solemn and 
middle-aged. And the other boys too, upright 
like pokers, posted about the room. 

Mr. Lennox was smilingly at his ease; dark, 
handsome, the kind of man to bewitch a girl. 
The red-headed Paines looked like another race, 
they and their aneestors, staring down at him 
from the walls, all alike forbidding. Over his 
head the East Indian uncle who had been as 
rich as a pirate, and had left the Paines all 
their money, was scowling with a kind of mali- 
ciousness that seemed unwarranted, in the light 
of his past generous behaviour. It did not 
agree with the reverence in which his memory 


must be held. He seemed to be waiting a call 
to preside. 

“We are going to talk business, Bab.” 

So the boys dismissed her. Bill held the 


door and closed it after her ominously. 
He came out at last. 
Bab, sitting restlessly on the 
little jump down to meet him. 
‘Well?” she said. He did not 


stair, gave a 


answer. 


Bill was coming out behind him, with an 
air of haughty politeness, as if to usher him 
to the door; but, catching sight of Bab, he 


retreated, shutting his red head into the room 
again. It was left to her, apparently, to see 
her fiancé off the premises. 

Mr. Lennox took the hot fingers held out to 
him ; there was a little forced eagerness in his 
clasp. He looked pale. A straight talk between 
men is tiring; Bab’s suitor had doubtless come 
through a stiff encounter. 

“Were the boys very rude ?” she asked. 

“They were not polite,” he said. 

“Tt’s dear of you not to be in a rage. And 
we won't mind them. I rather like a fight,” 
said Bab, with a reckless fling of her head. 

He was moving with her towards the door. 

“T suppose you can’t stay to lunch,” she said 
regretfully, “while they are like that!” 
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That question had obviously been decided. Al. 
ready Bab could see the visitor’s horse being led 
round from the stable. It had been promptly 
ordered on the conclusion of the interviey. 
These heartless brothers were determined to 
deprive them of their little private talk. 

“Tt’s a shame,” said Bab, up in arms. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Lennox, but coldly, as if he 
were thinking of something else. 

“7 don’t care. And you needn’t be afraid: 
the more they say against you, the more they 
do, the more you may trust me. I shall be as 
true as steel. You believe it? You don’t think 
an army of brothers will ever make me 
coward ?” 

She waited for protestations. 

“Of course,” he said quickly. “Of course.” 

“And when am I to see you again?” 

“[—I don’t know,” said Mr. Lennox. He 
looked embarrassed. “I’m afraid I shall be 
away for a day or two. I have got to go up to 
London on 

“To get my ring?” cried Bab. 

He started. “To—get — your —ring,” he re- 
peated, with an odd little smile. 

She looked enchanted at the idea. A gleeful 
thought of how she would announce this to 
the tyrannical boys in there, of how she would 
flash the ring in their comforted her 
greatly at his departure. 

“Diamonds!” she said. “I want it 
and shine, that everybody may see it. 
purpose ! 


business.” 


faces, 


to shine 
Oh, how 
nice of you to go up on Diamonds, 
please !” 

And at that request he departed. 

Bab stood at the door till he disappeared, 
the snow whirling. in with the wind. ‘Then she 
let the door bang and marched to the 
room where her brothers had sat in judgment. 

They received her with a curiously insulting 
air of John, magisterial John, 
with his solemn face and his fair crown a 
little thin at the top, looked positively kind. 
It was discouraging, and a most unfair way 
She had a feeling that 

flat. 
so cruel to 


away 


compassion. 


to disconcert a rebel. 
her defiances might fall 

“How could you be him?” she 
cried. 

sill looked up with 
injured innocence. “Cruel?” said he. 
complain that we were unkind ?” 

“ He said—he said—he said,” faltered Bab, not 
quite sure; and then, in a burst of courage, “I 
know you were horrid to him just because he 
likes me. Oh! of course, yon would like to shut 
me up behind a grating. But neither of us is 
afraid of tyrants.” 

“My dear Bab,” said John, “we aren't Turks. 

“Much more unkind!” cried she. 


a face that shone with 


“Did he 
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“Mr. Lennox called and did us the honour of 
asking for your hand.” 

“Yes, and you refused it. 
what you boys said !” 

John smiled at her rather grimly. 


As if it mattered 


“Did he say so? Pardon me, but we did not 
refuse him. 

Bab’s look as she gazed at him was a biank. 
What? How was she to account for her lover's 
embarrassment, his hurry to be gone, his look as 
of one who had been in battle ?— fighting for her, 
as she had fancied proudly. 

“ Then—then ’ she stammered, in stupe- 
faction. Oh! they were all looking at her face. 
Whatever had happened, it was not her business 
to look like that. 

“This surrender,” she said, * 
fied satisfaction.” 

She made them a wonderful curtsey, and then 
fled, pausing at the door to fire a parting shot, 
ind so retire with the honours of war. 

“He has gone up to London to buy my ring!” 

“Poor child !” said John. 

As she fled she heard it; and then she heard 
Bill anxiously begin: “ Perhaps--—” 

Oh! she was not going to ask them anything ; 
she would not even try to find out from Aunt 
Fanny. All she could do was to wait for Mr. 
Lennox to come and tell her, and in the mean- 
time to rush upstairs and cry her heart out in 
bewilderment and surprise. 


gives me unquali- 


CHAPTER IX. 
FINDCASTLE TAKES PEGGY 


; HAVE had the strangest 
letter, Peggy.” 

Mrs. Beech looked up 
at the girl with a mixed 
expression on her good 
humoured face. 

“ About me?” 
Peggy, flushing. 

“ About you, child. It 
is from your aunt, Lady 
Richard, a person—forgive me—I do not like. 
She seems to have remembered your existence 
all at once in a panic.” 

“What have I done?” said Peggy. 

Mrs. Beech was glad to hear the laugh that 
wcompanied her words. The girl had been look- 
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ing sad the last day or two, almost as if some 
something she knew, but could not 
escape—were impending. 

“Perhaps she finds you, after all, too precious,” 
she suggested, trying to be charitable, and yet 
nape it rather hard ; and then she gave Peggy 
the letter. 


misfortune 


[t was spasmodic, as Lady Richard’s 
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communications always were when they were not 
simply orders, written in a large, up-and-down, 
imperative style, in which a word filled half a 
page of paper. 

“My pear Mrs. Beecu,—Pray don’t think 
[’m a meddling woman; but I understand there 
is a great, great, DREADFUL danger threaten 
ing my poor niece Mary’s girl. I understand that 
Dunbar left her in your husband’s charge, and 
you are looking after her. 

“T have just had a tea-party of old women. 
It is the way to get news, Mrs. Beech—particu- 
larly if they are men, I was told that I had a 
beautiful niece living down with you, and that 
she was an knew THAT” (Lady 
Richard’s knowledge was expressed in enormous 
letters); “but I heard also that a dreadful man 
called Lennox was prowling about her. I wish 
I could tell you all the ill I have heard of him ; 
but it would ruin me in postage. At any rate, 
he is poor; so get him away from Peggy—get 
him away from Peggy ! ” 


heiress. | 


The girl looked over the letter at Mrs. Beech. 
They could almost see the alarm of the invincible 
chaperon. 

“He is the most dangerous man existing ; has 
not a penny, and is simply on the watch for what 
he may devour. Richard tells me they say in the 
clubs that he has caught his rich wife at last. 
He has been seen at Somerset House, looking up 
people’s wills. For goodness’ sake lock up Peggy 
and feed her on bread and water !” 

They glanced at each other and laughed. Then 
Mrs. Beech looked graver, and a shadow fell over 
her jolly face. 

“Tt is poor little Bab we must lock up, I’m 
afraid. But with all these brothers——” 

She took back the letter—it ended with an 
invitation to Peggy to repent and let herself be 
guided in the future, as became an heiress, by 
Lady Richard—and looked anxiously at Peggy. 

“If the man is really so bad,” she said, “ per- 
haps one ought to warn her.” 

“T don’t think it would be any good,” said 
Peggy. “If a girl cares for any man, I think she 
would never believe anything, even if you and I 
and all the world were to cry out against him.” 

Mrs. Beech looked at her sharply. 

“Child, what do you know about it? You 
haven’t had any love troubles. How can you 
know ?” 

Peggy’s cheek had a sudden colour. 

“T don’t know,” she said. 


* * * . * 
“Mrs. Beech— Mrs. Beech !” 


It was a party of young people who surrounded 
that good lady, besieging her door with a swing- 
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ing clash of skates. They called up beseechingly 
as she put her head out of the window. 

“ Dear Mrs. Beech——” 

She understood without asking. 

“No. no, no !—zot the lake !” 

“Oh! yes; you will never have the heart to 
prevent us. It has been a lovely frost, and 
two of us can swim. We thought we would 
just tell you where we are going.” 

Mrs, Beech shook her head violently. 

“Never, never!” she said. “I don’t want to 
lose all my neighbours. I will have you all taken 
up for trespass. I will send for the police!” 

Her remonstrances were useless—as, indeed, 
she expected, because never in the memory of 
man had she been able to keep her friends off 
a certain lake in her grounds. Every winter 
with the first frost they trooped over and took 
possession ; Captain Beech, when appealed to by 
his wife, laughing at the risk. 

He was looking out now, over his wife’s 
shoulder, with a friendly aspect that did not 
match her threats. 

“T am sure you will never drive us off the 
only bit of water for miles and miles!” 

“We have brought a kettle. Come down and 
see us, and we will give you tea.” 

“And then, you know, you can plunge in and 
rescue us, if you like!” 

Mrs. Beech clapped her hands to her ears to 
shut out the chatter. 

“Tt will be on your heads,” she cried. 

It was the signal of surrender. The laughing 
crowd took it as such and left her defeated. 
She watched them go with misgiving, shut the 
window fast, and sat down by the fire with a 
distracted face. 

“T know they will all be drowned,” she said, 
as she always said every year. The lake had a 
bad reputation, although it had done nothing to 
keep it up. 

“Well, I will go down and keep an eye upon 
them,” Captain Beech said with alacrity. 

“You won't x 

“Oh! no,” hastily; “I will watch them 
prudently from the bank.” 

Mrs. Beech sat down again, determined to 
distract her thoughts from the dangerous _posi- 
tion of half her acquaintance. It was, however, 
too hard a task. In half an hour she grew 
restless. 

“T think I will just pop on my bonnet and 
run down to see what is happening,” she said. 
“T feel so nervous. Oh! dear me, that wretched 
pond !” 

“T am sure they will be all right,” said 
Peggy. 

“7 am sure they will all be drowned,” de- 
clared Mrs. “You have never heard that 
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ice cracking ! 
I can stand.” 

She wrapped herself up and started. Peggy 
watched her hurrying up the frozen garden, 
crisply tripping over its fringe of snow. Far 
down, behind a wide belt of fir trees, came ap 
enlivening sound of laughter; the shrieks that 
Mrs. Beech was dreading had not yet begun. 

The girl found her mind wandering towards 
the gay company hidden down by the lake. 
She was beginning to feel lonely and It was 
no good sitting still, thinking of the inevitable, 
and so growing more afraid. She was getting 
stronger—it had been a merciful delay—but it 
must not last. She must force herself to 
remember that it was imperative to pluck up 
her strength and fulfil her mission before her 
heart failed her altogether. Ah! she was only 
a girl, but she must be soldier-like in her 
loyalty ; true ard brave, like——Oh! no, no, 
she must not sit still and think ! 

Perhaps it would help her if she went out 
and watched the skaters. She did not know if 
she could walk so far; they had taken such 
care of her; she had been feeling so weak and 
idle. But she must try her strength—she would 
want it presently—had she not to take a journey 
soon / 


“ 


This anxiety is really more than 
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wonder if I can walk?” she asked herself, 
with a little sad emphasis in the question. 
Soon she must. 

She went slowly up the stairs to her room, 
meeting the housekeeper on the way down with 
blankets. These, with hot restoratives, were to 
be kept ready, such preparations being the 
practical side of Mrs. Beech’s yearly panic. She 
was shocked at the idea of Miss Dunbar’ 
venturing out; she who had only been to 
church, and then was driven carefully in the 
brougham ! 

“You'll kill yourself, miss,” she said, trying 
to dissuade her, and to the sound of her dismal 
prognostications Peggy slipped on her fur cloak 
and little brown Russian cap. 

In the garden she felt almost like a child 
learning to walk. The quick, sharp air beat 
against her cheek, the grass was rough and 
uneven as she stumbled across it, treading on 
the hidden borders half- buried in snow and 
indistinct in the sad emptiness of the garden 

At the gate leading into the park she paused 
and leaned a little while, resting, against the 
rusty iron. It was ridiculous to be so weak! 

They were exceedingly gay down there ; theit 
voices rang from the distance, guiding her and 
reminding her to proceed. She walked in that 
direction the few hundred yards that felt miles 
and miles; and then they came in sight round 
a corner, 
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The lake was a little square spread of water 
with trees, dripping white icicles, along one 
side. The other side had a high bank slipping 
down to the water’s edge, and a little hut 
where they had lit a fire, and where Captain 
Beech announced himself as superintending the 
life-saving apparatus. He saw the slight figure 
making its way uncertainly towards him, and 
exclaimed : 

“Why, Peggy, that was rash of you. If I’d 
known you wanted to look on, I would have 
wheeled you down in the bath-chair we lend 
the parish,’ 

“What a terrible threat!” said Peggy. He 
was gripping her arm in mock horror as he 
spoke, and the support was welcome, although 
he did not guess it. Her foot was hurting her 
unexpectedly ; it was just as well she had 
tried 

“At least,” he said, “you will stay safe on 
land.” 

Then she saw Mrs. Beech in the midst of a 
mischievous little army. She had been scolding 
them furiously from the shore, and they had 
been tempting her on the ice. They were 
round her now, taking no denial, pushing her 
into the single chair and preparing to whirl her 
round the lake in triumph. The fascination of 
the ice was vanquishing all her prudence. 

“T am a cracked old woman, indeed,” she 
said. “Oh! Reggie, I won’t—I won’t—you might 
as well ask your grandmother!” (this to a boy 
who was brandishing a pair of skates invit- 
ingly). 

“Mrs. Beech, you might show these young- 





sters 

“John Paine, are you mad? I—J risk my 
life like that ?’ 

But Reggie had seized her boot, and was 
buckling on a skate with enthusiasm. 

They carried her away between them right 
across the ice, her bonnet tipped a little on one 
side and her jolly face red and smiling. 

“Well, I am a fraud!” she cried. 

“Look at the wife,” said Captain Beech to 
Peggy, and he went scrambiing round by the 
edge to meet her on the other side and reproach 
her with an air of mock consternation. Peggy 
stood alone, watching the whirling figures. How 
happy they all were—how careless! There was 
Bab Paine’s scarlet cap and jacket shooting 
past, and there were the brothers all faithfully 
in attendance. There also, but apparently with 
another party, was Mr. Lennox. His was a 
distinguished figure, striking beyond the rest, 
who were barely accomplished skaters. Peggy 
admired the figures he was cutting, and then 
peered into the distance doubtfully. Ought she 
to warn Bab? or was it unnecessary? The man 
846 
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was not with her; he did not seem to be pay- 
ing her much attention, and it did not look 
as if— 

A scrap of talk drifted to her from two 
strangers skating near the margin. 

“Lennox? Yes, I believe he’s leaving. 
Came down from London last night to pack up 
his traps and things. He was lunching at my 
place, so I brought him up here. Said we’d 
put in half an hour and then go on after duck.” 

“He skates well.” 

“Ves. Odd he didn’t seem to care about 
it. I made him come.” 

Oh! if the man were really going away, it 
would be all right with Bab. And then all 
at once she saw them flash by together, and 
Bab’s glove was within his arm. 

“Ts it you?” 

Peggy did not need to turn her head ; there 
was only one voice that could sound like that 
in her ears. Findeastle was standing just 
behind her, looking from the gay crowd on 
skates to Peggy watching alone on the brink. 

“Tt is I,” she said, smiling. 

“Tt ought not to be you,” he said, looking 
at her with masterful eyes that saw all that 
Captain Beech missed in his kindly hurry. 
“You are not fit to be walking so far, to be 
standing like this.” 

“T must begin,” said Peggy. He could not 
guess the significance in her tone. Yet there 
was something wistful in it that he did not 
fail to catch. He stood beside her, watching 
the rest; he watching her all the while. Per- 
haps there was something unusually pathetic 
in the attitude of this girl, with her young, 
eager face, the curly hair dark under its Russian 
cap, watching motionless on the brink—as if 
she were shut out from happiness. 

Findcastle could see the colour die suddenly 
in her cheek; he could see the quivering of her 
lip. 

“Child, don’t look like that,” he said. 

She smiled valiantly in his face. Oh! let 
him think it was because she was not among 
these others; let him think it was anything 
but that awful weariness, that tired, tired 
longing to lean against him and die. 

Findeastle saw her waver—a slight reed in 
the wind—and with soldierly promptness had 
already flung out his arm. 

“Why, you can hardly stand!” he said. 
“Come back to the house with me.” 

“But you——” she was beginning. 

“T only came to see the Captain, and they 
sent me on down here. I did not come to watch 
that,” he said, jerking his shoulder scornfully 
towards the lake. “I will take you back. 
Give me your hand, child. So.” 
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He had taken her in charge. A queer feel- 
ing of happiness seemed to mix with the ache 
that must be hers always. She let him take 
her hand like a child’s and help her up the 
bank; then he put his other arm round her, 
and made her lean against him, simply, anxiously, 
as he would with a child. And Peggy leaned 
against his shoulder in a happy weariness of 
relief, as if she could wander on for ever, 
held safe with this feeling of kind and im 
measurable strength. 

So they travelled slowly towards the house. 
It looked very far in returning, with the snew 
sprinkled grass reaching wide between. Thie 
deer lifted their heads from pushing into the 
grass, and ran from them in a frightened 
hurry ; the way grew rougher and rougher up 
to the gate of the distant garden. 

“T think I must carry you,” said Findeastle. 

Peggy was sure, if he wanted, he would just 
pick her up there and then; she tried to walk 
alone with a dash of girlish determination. 

“T’m all right,” she said faintly, her foot 
almost giving way as she said it, and stagger- 
ing a little as she leant against him again. 
She felt the strong right arm tighten round 
her ; her cheek almost touched his shoulder. 

“Poor child, poor child!” said Findcastle. 

Ah! he did not guess how poor. 

They reached the house at last. He almost 
lifted her up the steps, walking right in with 
her with an imperious unconsciousness at which 
she might have laughed had she not been too- 
happy. Almost immediately she found herself 
lying in a low chair by the study fire, with 
Findeastle standing by her commanding the 
housekeeper to do things for her 

He bent then to unfasten her cloak, and 
himself lifted the little cap from her hair. It 
was strange to feel the carefulness, the awkward- 
ness, of that unaccustomed touch. 

“Lie still,” he said, with a military im- 
perativeness. “I have told them to bring you 
tea. And while I am making you drink it 
you will promise not to tire yourself so again.” 

Peggy listened in a kind of dazed submission. 
It was as if there was nobody who had to 
take care of her but him. The tea was brought 
in, and he addressed himself seriously to the 
business of pouring it out and sweetening it 
for her, with a careful precision that betrayed 
the bachelor and the soldier. It was a strange 
thing to see him—General Findcastle, the hero 
of all England, the iron soldier—bringing the 
cup to her and putting it to her lips. 

Peggy looked up at the tall figure, smiling 
faintly. There was something so intimate and 
wonderful in his care. 

It was almost dusk, and the firelight was 
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glimmering on his face, bending over her half 
in shadow—the kind, stern face with its 
piercing gaze. 

“Are you better?” he asked. “Oh! I know 
you are going to tell me you are all right. 
Give me your hand, and let me judge.” 

He lifted the little cold hand and held it, 
sitting down beside her. There was a pause; 
perhaps neither of them cared to speak. 

“Strange !” said Findcastle at last. “Do you 
know, you remind me of somebody? I think 
you must have a look of two women I knew, 
They were the bravest women I knew —and 
soldiers’ wives.” 

“Tell me about them,” said Peggy softly. 

“One was the wife of an officer with whom I 
was once in Africa,” said Findeastle. ‘“ He and 
I were sent on a forlorn expedition with half our 
proper share of men. And she came with us 
I don’t know how. All 1 know is she would 
not be left. Where he was in danger she must 
zo, she said, and where she said she went. 

“There was fighting. I remember her, a little 
thing in dusty grey clothes, bringing water to men 
in the firing line. [ remember her in the mud 
fort where we entrenched ourselves, watching the 
wounded, learning to load a rifle. I remember the 
days of waiting, the thought we might cut our 
way out, the chance of rescue. And I remember 
how at last we carried her down to the coast safe, 
and still dauntless—but we left him behind.” 

“ And the other woman ?” asked Peggy gently. 

That he should imagine her like this heroine! 
it could be nothing but a plaintive turn of the lip, 
u wistful look that any girl might have whose 
heart was nearly breaking. 

“The other,” said Findeastle, “ was just married 
when her husband got his orders. And people said 
of course she would sail with him and try to be 
near him. There never was such a pair for devo- 
tion. And when she said she would not go, why, 
they said that she was a coward and did not care. 
I happened to know. She said to me, ‘If Jack did 
not love me so much, I would go—I would be 
with him in his danger. I would be the happiest 
woman in the world. But I’m thinking of him. 
I can imagine his agony if he thought I was in 
peril. He will be happy, my poor boy, in his 
danger and hardship, thinking I am safe. He will 
perhaps—die, happy in that. It will kill me, I 
think, but for his sake I will break my heart at 
home.’ 

“So we went and she stayed, and they said she 
was heartless. But I remember, night after night, 
hearing that man thank God that she was not 
there. And she was safe: safe at home, thinking 
horrors, hearing reports that he was killed—never 
daring to trust good news for the fear of its con- 
tradiction—when she might have been with him. 
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“Well, he got his medals—bought them nearly 
with his life; and the very day he won them his 
wife, safe in England, had died—of fear.” 

“T think she was the braver,” said Peggy, with 
shining eyes. “The terrible waiting when she 
might have been——Oh! I could never have 
been as brave as that.” 

Findeastle was looking earnestly at the slight 
figure almost hidden in the chair. There was a 
look in his eyes that she, eager child that she was, 
might not understand. He answered her quietly. 

“T think you would be brave enough for any- 
thing,” he said 

And Peggy felt that the happiness of that 
minute would carry her through half a life of 
pain. F , . . 

“Pegsy! Peggy!” 

Findcastle started, and rose to his feet. It 
must be the skaters returning. Perhaps Mrs. 
Beech, of whom—with a flicker of humour under 
his dark moustache as it struck him—he certainly 
must ask pardon. Military methods were rather 
abrupt, and he had perhaps been a little too 
martial in his action in her house, 

But it was not yet Mrs. Beech. Apparently 
the party were pursuing their pastime as Jong as 
the daylight lasted. This was Bab. 

The General made sure that it was indeed 
Miss Paine, and with the knowledge fled. He 
had hardly bowed himself stiffly out—but Peggy’s 
hand ached with his farewell—when Bab flung 
herself on her knees on the rug. 

“T thought you would be alone,” she said. 
“Oh, I am so miserable! I have come running 
up to you. I’m so puzzled. I’m so unhappy | 
think that I must be mad.” 

“What is it?” said Peggy, bewildered ; Bab 
had burst in on her like an earthquake. 

‘I am engaged,” said Bab. 

“Not to ” began Peggy hastily. 

“Oh! not to the good young man that the boys 
provided. To Mr. Lennox. I have been dying to 
tell you ever since—it was only three days ago— 
but I haven’t had the heart. I did think being 
engaged made girls happy ; but—it doesn’t.” 

“Why, what is the matter?” 

Bab lifted a tear-stained face that was even 
more angry than distracted. 

“T don’t know,” she said. “He came to see 
the boys, and ever since he has been so cold and 
queer! I don’t know what they did to him. I 
asked them once, at least I went in to rage at 
them for refusing, and they said they had not said 
‘No.’ And they looked at me so queerly, so sorry 
for me, that I could not ask any more. Then he 
went up to London, and I’ve been waiting—won- 
dering ; and to-day I saw him down at the ice. 
Peggy, Peggy, he did not come near me; he did 
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not try! So I shook off the boys somehow and 
skated up to him and said, ‘ Have you brought my 
ring?’ and he said, ‘No, no; not at present,’ as 
if I—oh! as if I had asked him to pay a bill!” 

There was a gleam of laughter in her dismal 
face. Bab could generally find a kind of humour 
in her misfortunes. 

“T’m so miserable,” she said. “There was 
George; I knew George was watching, and I had 
so wanted——Oh, never mind! that was a 
wicked wish, and | suppose Im rightly punished. 
All the same, it hurts. I made him skate right 
round the lake with me once; but he did not care 
to. I could feel he was dying to get away. And 
I asked him, and asked him, but he said he would 
write. Peggy, if you had a—person—a man who 
said he could not live without you, what would 
you do if he turned into an icicle all at once and 
said he would write ?” 

“T wonld wait for the letter,” said Peggy 
gently. 

Bab tired up in a kind of scorn. 

“Wait for the letter?” she cried, “when you 
are nearly mad with amazement, and the whole 
world tooks upside-down? I can’t wait: I’m 
wretched !” 

There was a noise, an interruption of talk and 
laughter--the skaters coming away, headed by 
Mrs. Beech. As usual, the bonfire and the kettle 
had been a failure, so after an attempt at pic- 
nicking they were coming in to have a real tea. 
Bab, crouching by the study fire, listened 
nervously. 

“ H7/e isn’t there,” she said. “What a mercy you 
are in here, Peggy! Why were you not in the 
drawing - room ?”—looking round with the first 
consciousness of something unfamiliar. 

“T—I was put in here,” said Peggy, with a 
queer little smile. 

The General had instinctively made for the 
man’s room in the house; he had marched. her 
straight in there. But Bab would not under- 
stand 

“Tt’s very comforting,” said she, leaning her 
golden head against the worn leather arm of a 
chair. “What is it that is so awfully restful in 
a room like this? Perhaps the feeling that there 
must be a man in it to look after you. Oh, 
Peggy, I feel distracted ! ” 

They could hear the clatter and talk in the 
other room—gay voices without a care. Peggy 
put out her hand in sympathy—there was nothing 
she could think of that would sound consoling— 
and Bab caught it and squeezed it hard. To- 
gether they sat gazing at the fire. And then 
there was a sudden irruption of anxious heads 
at the door: the Paines had come to look for 
their sister. 

Ah! Bab might please to think herself forsaken, 
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but what girl could count on a devotion, 
a watchfulness, like theirs? Whatever might 
happen, they would keep her safe. Peggy watched 
them bringing her cloak and wrapping her up— 
all helping—tenderly buckling it round her chin ; 
and then they carried her off among them, a 
thankless little person. 

Peggy was left at last to lie and think, half- 
buried in her chair, the fire a red glimmer in 
which she could still fancy a kind, dark face— 
left to think in the darkness of Findcastle and 
his care. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE GRACIOUSNESS OF BAB. 
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fully in the smoking-room, 
It was late. Bab had disap- 
peared with no “Good-night ” 
to anybody, and the Relation 
had followed her, sniffing at 
her ill-manners. The house 
was quiet. 

“It’s a bad job,” said 
John. 

He was sitting straight in 
his arm-chair, like the pre- 
sident of a meeting, the lamp- 
light on the top of his head, 
where his fair hair was fading. Tom was oppo- 
site, leaning forward with his hands clasped 
round his knees and a pipe in his mouth, and 
Bill was fiercely stirring the fire, with intervals 
of dejection. 

“Poor little girl!” said Dick. “Did you see 
the beggar? How he kept away!” 

“T’d have liked to take him where the ice 
was thinner and drop him in,” said Bill grimly. 
Tom grunted, grinning at him with a like 
sentiment. 

“Well,” said John, with a sad air of just 
dealing. “ You know it’s just what we want.” 

“T know, I know,” said Bill; “ but if a fellow 
could wring his neck P 

‘I’m afraid she’ll never forgive us,” said 
Dick. “She can hardly look at us civilly as it 
is. Poor little Bab! I suppose it’s off?” 

“Suppose? Didn’t you see the hound?” 

Dick looked down bashfully. 

“T didn’t look. If I had, you see, I’d have 
probably gone and thrashed him, and you fellows 
would have kicked up a row.” 

They looked at each other significantly, having 
all had the same desire. But the honour of 
of the family had forbidden anything worse than 
a deadly politeness. 

‘T heard them saying he 








was going away,” 
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said Tom quietly. “That he had run down 
from London to pack up his traps. Young 
Lewis was talking of driving him to the station.” 

“When?” asked John curiously. 

“T think he said on Saturday.” 

“T wonder what he has said to Bab?” 

They scowled darkly, and then were silent, all 
staring lugubriously into the fire. 
Suddenly John gave a start. 

was patting him on the head. 

He looked up. The little fingers were closing 
upon his hair, giving it a pull; there was no 
occasion to ask who it was. 

“Bab!” he said, astonished. 

Had she come to make peace with them—she 
who had been defying them for days with an 
unkind pretence that they were mortal foes? 
She slipped down to the rug beside them, a 
quaint figure in the pretty Japanese garment she 
was wearing, putting her gold head against John’s 
knee. 

“Oh, boys!” she said, letting them make 
much of her, which they did with an eager 
devotion very comforting to a forsaken girl. 
She smiled at them all remorsefully. After 
all, why had she turned from them to a stranger? 
Were they not much kinder and more forgiving 
than anyone in the world? There was a little 
choke in her throat as she sat looking round 
that ring of faithful faces. 

“T’ve been horrid to you,” she said; “I’ve 
been horrid. Forgive me, boys. It’s all my 
fault. But why did you spoil me so?” 

“Don’t cry,” said Bill hastily. “We—we 
didn’t mind much. At least——Oh! Bab, what- 
ever you do, don’t ery.” 

And she laughed through her tears at the 
terror in his look. 

“T’m the luckiest girl in the world,” she said, 
“with you darlings !’ 

3ut there was a pathetic break in her tender 
exclamation, a piteous droop at her mouth. The 
boys saw it, saying nothing, in silent wrath; 
they might guess, but they would not hurt her 
by asking why. And Bab was too proud to 
speak. She had come down in a warlike spirit, 
meaning to charge them with having bewitched 
her lover, or estranged him from her with strange 
threats. Nothing had been further from her 
intention than to make friends. But as she 
stood in the doorway watching their sad faces a 
sudden impulse had driven away all that. She 
might be horrid, but never heartless! And in 
a burst of penitence she bad rushed in to make 


A little hand 


amends. 

The dear boys--the dear, loyal, troubled boys! 
She would make them happy to-night, and 
perhaps— perhaps a letter would make her happy 
in the morning. 
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Midnight found them all sitting still 
Bab glanced up, as the clock struck, at 


the fire. 
their radiant faces. 

“Oh! I must run,” she cried, in mock alarm. 
“Aunt Fanny never sleeps till she imagines I 
am past mischief; she will be listening at my 
door and raising a hue and cry!” 

“And we must go round and bar up,” said 
John. “One can’t trust the servants. There 
are one or two extra thieves about. They were 
telling me on the Bench——” 

“T’l] come with you,” said Bab. “Thieves ? 
Real thieves—or are you just pretending?” She 
linked her arm in his, as Bill lifted the lamp 
to head th “Oh, they will never 
be able to drag aw.y all that heavy silver! 
Do let us leave a little, little bit of a bar un- 
fastened and have an excitement in the middle 
of the night!” 

jut John, the head of the house, and a magis- 
trate, took a serious view of his responsibilities. 
They must not risk the Indian unele’s plate. 

“They might walk upstairs and carry away 
your trinkets,” said Bill, pinching her cheek as 
he went by and they all marched after. “ You 
would not like that, little Bab?” 

“T would risk it,” she laughed, “if you didn’t 
all sleep so sound.” 

And so they went their rounds, the brothers 
supremely happy, and Bab a quaint little sprite 
in her Japanese garments, one arm tucked in 
the magistrate’s, the other picking up her gay, 
particoloured train. 

“Oh! Johnny,” she was saying—Tom and 
Dick were merrily clanking a bar across the 
kitchen door, and Bill was trying to terrify 
her with tales of beetles—“ imagine the poor 
thieves running away with all these dish-covers 
clattering on their backs!” 

“T imagine they would rather saunter up to 
the station with a pocketful of jewels,” said 
John soberly. He did not like to fancy his 
silver taking the air like that. 

“Then Captain Beech ought to be parading 
round like you boys. Oh! you should see the 
diamonds that Peggy Dunbar has got. They 
were her mother’s, and she says she will never 
wear them.” 

“But they are not there surely!” 
shocked in his careful mind. 

“They are. Captain Beech said it was an 
idiot of a lawyer sent them to him instead of to 
the bank. And he is going to take them up 
himself in a day or two. If I were Peggy-——” 

She langhed, and turned with the procession 
to go upstairs. At the top she turned to them, 
a tender softness in her face, and held up her 
little cheek to be kissed. 

“Good-night, darlings !” 


pre cession. 


said John, 


she said, and fled. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
PEGGY DISPLAYS HER COURAGE, 


(OU will not mind being 
left ?” Mrs. Beech was 
saying. She had come 
rustling down in her 
dinner dress, only a 
minute or two later 
than the Captain, and 
Peggy was pinning the 
silk roses into her 
They were go- 
ing to an important dinner-party twelve miles 
away (as Captain Beech’s lamentable expression 
told). Peggy smilingly professed herself unafraid. 

“We must take two men with us,” said Mrs. 
Beech. “Even then I don’t know how we 
shall get there safe in this slippery weather— 
but still—one must! It is quite unlucky that 
the servants’ party at Eastwell should have 
been to-night. Simpkin always goes; he is a 
kind of lion. The oldest butler in the place! 
But I’m sure you will be all right.” 

“Of course she will,” said Captain Beech, 
heartily. “If she is a wise girl, she will see 
us off, and then thank her stars she isn’t coming 
too, and run up to bed. There must be no 
sitting over the fire, and getting nervous, and 
thinking there isn’t a man in the house.” 

“Tf it weren’t for the diamonds——” said Mrs. 
Beech, ir a voice that almost expressed mis- 
giving. 

“My dear Jane! They don’t shine through 
the shutters to lure strangers in ; and, as not a 
soul knows they are here, I fail to see——” 

Mrs. Beech looked a little uncomfortable. 

“T am afraid—I was telling one of the 
Lawsons about them yesterday when we were 
down at the ice.” 

Captain Beech 
depart. 

“ Well / if you suspect these haughty Lawson 
girls of sinister intentions, who is safe? Make 
up your mind that they will raid the place 
and we shall find the diamonds gone and Peggy 
murdered. Perhaps you would like to take the 
things with us, and spoil our dinner?” 











laces. 


roared, hurrying her to 


Peggy saw them off. She heard the wheels 
fainter and fainter along the frozen road, and 
then she heard the scarcely less important fuss 
of the butler’s departure to preside over the 
Christmas festivities at Eastwell. He was 
starting all in his glory. 


It was strange how silent the house was, 
when one felt oneself almost alone in it. The 
housekeeper had come in to ask if she wanted 
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anything, and display her own virtue in remain- 
ing ; departing rather timorously to make sure 
that there was not a chink anywhere where 
anyone could break in. There had been a 
rattle of chains in distant parts of the house 

Afterwards she could be heard mounting with 
the maids, eandles, and a broomstick, to look 
under all the beds before venturing into hers. 
Mrs. Beech’s maid was going to sit up for her, 
and she was seeking high and low for the eat 
to keep her company upstairs. 

“ Puss—puss—puss!” (with 
reproaches). 

The cat, however, had made her decision ; she 
was firmly established on the velvet hearthrug 
in the drawing-room and would not hear. 

“ Puss, puss, puss !” 

There was entreaty, almost anxiety, in the 
call; but puss only purred louder and blinked 
at Peggy. 

The girl could not read. Her head ached, and 
perhaps her heart was aching, too, a little. The 
loneliness in the house grew more and more 
intense, and her thoughts grew sadder. 

The standard lamp near her was burning dim 
under its crimson shade, the fire was all red 
cinders. She flung a log of wood in the grate, 
and immediately the darkening room was lit up 
with an unearthly sparkle. 

The cat started up, but, instead of settling again 
after its first look of rebuke at Peggy, it sprung 
on the back of a chair and listened, its eyes 
narrowing to a point. 

“Is it a ghost ?” asked the girl, smiling a trifle 


It Was 


promises and 


nervously at its queer air of expectation. 
hearing something that her ears could not catch. 
Was it a ghost indeed ? 

With a little sigh Peggy picked up the cat 
in her arms and tried to listen. But there was 
nothing — nothing but the beat of a withered 
branch against a far-away window, and the beat 
of her heart perhaps. 

With a restless impulse she moved across into 
Captain Beech’s study, where he had put the 
diamonds in the safe. He had been there that 
evening, getting out some jewels for Mrs. Beech 
to wear. Peggy remembered, smiling, his disgust, 
after he had finished locking it up again and 
had come upstairs to dress, at hearing Mrs. Beech 
exclaim that he had brought the wrong ones and 
she could never wear those dreadful things with 
her grey silk. He had to descend again, half- 
lressed,and change them. Slipping the keys into 
his pocket in a hurry, he had apparently let them 
drop. Peggy saw them, and picked them up. 
And then she thought, as it had happened so, 
she would amuse herself by looking inside the 
safe. Captain Beech had explained the com 
bination, telling her in a breath that it was 
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most ingenious and that it would never daunt 
any thief. 

“ It’s no better really,” he said, “than a muslin 
meat-safe; but then, people think it very fine 
and precautionary—till the time comes and the 
trinkets go! Then they beg you to invent some. 
thing new.” 

Peggy heard the locks sliding back, and put 
her arm inside for the black box marked with 
her initials. She looked at the diamonds wist- 
fully, letting the things lie glittering in her 
hand. Her mother had worn them—her poor, 
beautiful, ill-fated mother-—leut she had never. 

“They will be no use to you, dear,” Lady 
Dunbar had said regretfully. “You will not 
want them. But take care of them, remembering 
me a little, and give them to him. Perhaps he 
will use them as an atonement. Give them to 
him, Peggy, and tell him. He will know.” 

Peggy was only a girl. Her lip had quivered, 
and the diamonds had glistened in her eyes 
like a wilderness of little stars. 

But her mother was right: she could never 
wear them. Had not all her life been a train- 
ing for a future in which glitter must not exist? 
Did it not depend on the will of a stranger, a 
man—(what had the woman said who knew 
him ?)—who was killing himself with work ? 

She put the diamonds into the case again hur- 
riedly. It was as if she were putting away her 
life with the same gesture of renunciation, shut- 
ting in all the starlight. And then—and then—— 

What was that? Sharp, sudden—the ring of 
the alarum bell across a shutter ! 

She stood petrified an instant, with the dia- 
monds in her hand. Then a quick impulse made 
her catch up the old pistol Captain Beech had 
hung up beneath his rifle, and fly with it up 
the stair. 

For a little while there was no further sound. 
Peggy stood trembling, a ridiculously unwarlike 
figure, hugging the black case and gripping her 
pistol with frightened fingers. Behind her, how- 
ever, there was beginning a smothered shrieking. 
Mrs. Beech’s maid had sprung up from a doze 
by the fireside and hidden herself immediately 
A scared cry for mercy could 
be heard faintly behind the dresses. 

“Murder! Murder! Fire!” cried the house- 
keeper, appearing at the end of the passage. 
Peggy saw her, and her own fear was lightened 
by a quick inclination to laugh. 

“Hush!” she said. “I want to listen.” 

The sight of Peggy armed with a pistol de- 
prived the housekeeper utterly of speech. She 
turned to run, and then, realising that Peggy 
was a defender, paused to beseech her to bring 
the weapon and creep with her for safety under 
the bed. 


in a wardrobe. 
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The girl clung to the banisters, gazing down 
the well of the stair, and straining her ears to 
catch the first far, terrible sound of entrance. 
Perhaps the thieves—if it were thieves—would 
themselves be frightened at the alarum. 

There was a long pause. Peggy could hear 
the ticking of a clock downstairs, the crackle 
and fall of the last fragment of unburnt wood 
in the drawing-room fire; and then she saw 
the cat leap across the hall like a wild thing 
and come flying up the stair. 

She held her breath at that. 
was a bang and crash / 

It was horrible, horrible, to stand up there 
and wait! 

Peggy turned to fly and hide herself in the 
first impulse of panic; but what would that 
avail? Would they not search and _ search 
—these men who were in the house al- 
ready? Would they not find her at last ?— 
and how would if help her that she had hidden, 
then ? 

They knew where to look, these burglars. 
She heard a dreadful light tread below, passing 
into the study. There was a muttering con- 
sultation, which meant that they had discovered 
the unlocked safe! Oh, the diamonds—the dia- 
monds !—her dead mother’s diamonds that she 
was to bring to—Ahim / 


And then there 


In an awful breathlessness she waited to hear 
the terrible steps returning. Far down below, 
faint and dreadful, she heard them come. An 
other instant, and they would be in sight! But 
even that could hardly be more appalling than 
the sound of that fatal tread. 

Terror shook her from head to foot ; but, oh! 
even if they killed her, she must not be a 
coward. 

“TI think you would be brave enough for any 
thing,” he had said 

Her left arm was still weak; it was holding 
the diamonds with a barely conscious pressure 

In her right hand she had the 
was shaking so that she could 
But she gathered all her strength 
and courage to face the terror that was ap 
proaching 

They came in sight at last: three dark heads 
were visible far down beneath, moving nearer 
They started, 
and then drew together, scowling relentlessly at 
the lithe dark figure confronting them at the 
head of the stair 

“Stop, or I fire!” cried Peggy. 

She heard a hoarse laugh; they did not 
believe her, and she lifted the pistol—her only 
helyp—praying it might be loaded. They were 
calling up threats in voices that hissed in the 
And then they made a rush. She 


against her side. 
pist 1, and sh 


scarcely stand. 


} 


and nearer in a sinister silence. 


deadly qule t. 
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counted, hearing her heart beat between the 
words : 

“One—two 

Crack ! 

She looked down wildly through the smoke ; 
they were half-way up ; she had heard their dread 
ful laughter, and then she had put her finger des- 
perately upon the trigger. What had she done? 

There was a kind of roar—another explosion - 


and something whistled past her face. Well, 
let them kill her! What was that crashing 
further down? Oh, let them kill her! Would 


somebody tell him, afterwards, that she had 
tried to be brave? 

“My darling—my darling !” 

It was Findcastle who held her against his 
heart. 

* » * * * 

The General had been riding late that evening. 
His horse was tired, and he was walking it past 
the edge of a wood where the shadows hid the 
rider upon the high road. There were darker 
shadows lurking on the hither side. 

He might not have noticed it if his mind 
had not been running just then on poachers ; 
but it fitted in with his thoughts, and the least 
rustle reaches the trained ear of a soldier. He 
reined in his horse suddenly. 

Ah! this was something blacker than he had 
fancied. A word or two reached him over the hedge 
as the shadows crept into its shelter; he waited 
to catch the key to it patiently, sitting motion 
less on his horse. And then his piercing eyes 
traced these evil shadows slipping away over 
the darkened fields. They had not seen him, or 
heard, and he had to wait a little before break 
ing into the reckless gallop that meant defeat- 
ing them—bringing help. 

That was how Findecastle—at the head of his 
own men and one or two knocked up by the 
way, while a trusted rider raced to the county 
town to waken up the police —had reached 
Langlands in time to burst in upon that strange 
spectacle of a girl facing desperate men witli 
dauntless and steadfast eyes. 

He had caught her in his arms as she staggered 
—gathered her up with the diamonds still pressed 
against her side and the pistol tight in her 
hand. She was not hurt, thank Heaven! she 
was not hurt, although—— 

The fear of what might have been had broken 
his self-command. 

“My darling — my darling!” he repeated 
hoarsely, in a voice that was still unsteady, and 
Peggy felt his heart beating against her cheek. 
Ah! it was too wonderful for belief—it could 
not be true that Findcastle, her hero, loved her ! 

The dark eyes were gazing into his with a 
wild happiness that there was no mistaking. 


































































All danger, all terror, were blotted out. He 
was holding her safe; he loved her, and the 
whole world held nothing as wonderful as that. 

The wistful little face was transfigured ; she 
shut her eyes with a sigh. 






When Peggy returned to consciousness, she 
was lying on a sofa in the drawing-room. In 
the hall there was an excited murmuring of 
voices. The police had secured the burglars, 
and now they were listening impartially to all 
the versions of that night’s work, the house- 
keeper’s description being the most dramatic. 
Their voices drifted in faintly, indistinctly, 
through the doorway. 

Findcastle was kneeling beside her, holding 
her hand in his. The grim look was back in 
his face; he seemed like a man who had 
betrayed himself and was trying to recover his 
hard control. Perhaps he thought she had not 
heard—that she had never felt that passionate 
grip straining her to his breast. As if, while 
her life lasted, she could forget ! 

Her dark eyes were seeking his with a wist- 
ful tenderness that surely no man could stand. 
A little red flag was coming into her cheek 

“Was it true?” she said. 

Findeastle’s voice was not steady. 

“Tt’s true,” he said. “Child, I’ve loved you 
ever since I saw your little white, eager face 
that day long ago in London. They say I’m 
heartless, merciless, just a fighter; but I’ve 
had your eyes with me ever since. It’s changed 
me rather. Little girl, you don’t know what 
it is to feel a young face watching—to think 
that away in England those eyes are loyal in 
fortune and ill-fortune, in good and ill report. 
I’d never had anyone to care, till then.” 

He spoke simply, his stern eyes a little 
kinder. 

“You brought me luck,” he said. “It’s not 
your fault if I couldn’t think of you—less. But 
don’t be afraid of me, Peggy ; I don’t want to 
trade on your loyalty to—a soldier. You will 
forgive me, for the sake of all the long nights 
by the camp-fire when your little face was my 
comfort, and you will trust me again ¢” 

The girl put out her hands to him with a 
child-like daring; her voice faltered, her heart 
beat so fast that she could scarcely breathe. 

“T love you so!” she said. 

It seemed to stagger his rigid self-command. 

“Don’t!” said Findcastle, in a strange voice. 
“Little girl, I will not ruin your life. The 
young to the young! I dare not. J—twenty 
years older than you, my child!” 

Almost afraid of this happiness, Peggy lifted 
her eyes to his, and a smile was quivering round 
her lip. 
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“Ah!” she said, “he is reproaching me with 
my youth !” 

And then Findcastle’s arms were round her 
and held her fast. 


* * * * + 


“’Pon my word!” exclaimed Captain Beech. 

Mrs. Beech, however, could only gasp. 

They had been received at the front door by 
the police, and were now standing in the hall 
with astonished faces, hardly recognising this 
upset establishment es their own. 

They had also to vehold a heroine in Peggy. 

“Which was a marvel, sir,” said the house- 
keeper melodramatically. Her happiness in re- 
lating it had banished the paralysis of her 
fright. “There was me, nearly dead with the 
very look of them, black villains, trying to 
kill us all; and there was Miss Peggy on the 
top stair blazing back at them with the pistol.” 

The Beeches were almost speechless. Then 
Mrs. Beech, managing at last to make some 
sense out of the confusion, caught sight of 
Peggy, and hurried up to give her an excited 
hug. 

“ Child—child!” she exclaimed. “ What have 
you been doing? There never was a girl like 
you.” 

“Tt seems to suit her,” said Captain Beech, 
who was slowly recovering from the shock. “I 
haven’t seen the child look so happy since she 
came to us.” He looked at her quizzically, his 
way of covering his agitation. “Why didn’t 
you warn us, madam, that you required a 
burglary now and then to keep up your 
spirits ?” 

Peggy smiled at them silently. Her eyes 
were like stars, and her cheeks were brilliant, 
but she could hardly speak. Mrs. Beech had 
an arm round her waist. 

The police left, taking their prisoners and 
leaving a sudden quietness in the house. 
It was a curious hush after the buzz and the 
exclamations. 

Captain Beech made a move towards the 
dining-room, turning up the lamp and _jingling 
among the glasses. 

“I’m still struck all of a heap,” he said, 
facetiously. “But I should like to be hospit- 
able. General, after your gallant defence of my 
property—although, if I understand, it was 
Peggy who did the fighting—I think the least 
I can do is to offer you some refreshment.” 

Findcastle laughed. There was a curious boy- 
ishness in his manner. Captain Beech, knowing 
men, put it down to his little brush with the 
burglars. 

“Thanks,” he said. “But Miss Dunbar, as 
you say, did the fighting.” 











She gathered all her strength and courage to face the terror that was approaching.—,. 247. 
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His eyes met Peggy’s, and they smiled at 
each other. 
“Three cheers for Peggy!” said Captain Beech, 


chuckling. “She is wasted among civilians. It’s 
a pity she can’t be a soldier.” 
“Well,” said Findcastle quietly, “I’ve been 


asking her to be a soldier's wife.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
ALAS ! 


ya EGGY laid her head on the pillow 
: the happiest girl under the sun. 
It had all happened so breath- 
lessly that it seemed hardly real, 
such wonderful happiness com- 
ing suddenly after all that fear. 
There was no room for anything in 
her brain but this great, bewildering 
realisation, Findcastle loved her. It 
was like a dream. 

She heard Mrs. Beech’s declaration that she 
really must carry the heroine off to bed, or 
nobody would get a wink of sleep; she heard 
Captain Beech insisting on putting up the 
General for what was left of the night; and 
then she heard Findcastle say “ Good-night.” 

Captain Beech was discreetly busy with his 
cigar ; Mrs. Beech, half-way up the stair, pull- 
ing her fur cloak round her, was calling her to 
follow. 

“Sleep well,” said Findcastle. 
my darling.” 

And with his last words in her ears, his last 
look in her eyes, she had left him. Mrs. 
Beech’s kind chatter did not find a listener, as 
perhaps she guessed. She hurried the girl into 
bed with an accompaniment of question and 
exclamation, like the motherly fussing of a hen, 
but Peggy heard scarcely half. She let Mrs. 
Beech tuck her in and kiss her without a 
murmur, her eyes full of a dizzy rapture that 
almost made the elder woman afraid. 

“Poor little thing!” she said softly. “ Poor 
little happy thing!” and then she went out 
on tiptoe and closed the door. 





“Sleep well, 


There were men’s voices upon the staircase. 
Captain Beech was leading the way, with jocu- 
lar warnings against all quickly prepared shake- 
downs. He stumped past Peggy’s door heavily, 
but she hardly heard him; she was listening 
to the firm tread behind—his tread. It was 
real. It must be real. Her heart was beating 
with the fall of his foot; she was lying with 
the hand he had touched pressed under her 
cheek 
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“Sleep well,” he had said. 
darling.” 

She must sleep then, and she was going to 
dream of him all night long! 


“Sleep well, my 


What was this, this horror intangible, this 
white figure? No, it had not a pistol—it was 
killing her with a letter! 

She was struggling to escape, but it was 
impossible ; something grew higher and _ higher, 
and closed her in; and Findcastle was standing 
there, terribly reproachful. Peggy had turned, 
and was trying to fling herself between him 
and—it. He would not defend himself, he 
would not see the danger; looking always at 
her with that reproachful gaze ; and she loved 
him, and must defend him. 

But she could not reach him. 
of the dream. 

“T am coming,” she cried, trying to warn 
him; but he stood with his arms folded, like 
a soldier facing death—he would not move. 
She could not lift her arms as she tried to 
fling them before him; it was in vain that she 
struggled, straining wildly at her chains. 

“It is a dream,” she cried piteously, wild 


Oh ! the agony 


with apprehension ; “it is a dream!” 
But the figure turned--and it was _ her 
mother. 


It stood there, a still, white, awful phantom; 
and it was holding the letter still. Peggy's 
heart in the dream stopped beating in utter 
fear of the dead. 

“Mother!” she cried, “have mercy on me! 
I love him.” 

The figure looked at her with awful, unreleas- 
ing eyes. Peggy flung herself at it; all a 
shudder. 

“T don’t matter,” she sobbed, “I’m nothing; 
but he loves me. Mother, be merciful—for his 
sake !” 

“J loved you,” said the figure, “and I am 
dead. Have you forgotten your promise! Will 
you break faith with me—you I trusted ?” 

“For his sake—for his sake!” cried Peggy, 
and wakened herself with crying. 


The terror of her dream was still gripping 
her as she sprang up, sitting in the bed, and 
stared with straining eyes into the darkness. 

The apparition had vanished ; it had been 4 
nightmare. But its reproach was still ringing 
in her ears; she breathed fast and _ short, 
with the memory of her terror. 

“Tt was !” she repeated, 


a dream ! trying to 


comfort herself and take courage to drive away 

the impression. 
Yes, it had been 

was it 


a dream, but—~—alas! 
How possible that she could have 
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Was not that fatal promise always 


forgotten ‘ 
with her, a haunting burden? Had it not 
thrust itself on her half-guilty conscience, day 
by day darker and more relentless? Had it not 
saddened her eyes, and lain heavy at her heart ? 


And yet it had never once been remembered 
by her—last night! 
She got up and began walking up and 


down the floor, a piteous little figure in her 
thin white nightgown, her hands clenched and 
her eyes despairing. It was impossible to lie 
still, thinking what this must mean. 

Oh! she must keep her promise: at all costs 
she must be faithfulk How could she live, 
knowing herself a traitor to that last charge? 
Even Findeastle, if he knew, would say that 
she must not betray the trust of the dear, 
dead mother who had said she could not lie 
at peace in her grave, unless-—— 

Findeastle! His name sent the girl’s pulses 
beating with a sudden, strange hopelessness of 


devotion. Ah! in last night’s wild whirl of 
things there had been no room for anything 


in her heart but him. The miracle that had 
befallen was all too marvellous for her mind to 
grasp; it had let all else slip. Everything 
had been forgotten in that bewildering happi- 
ness: the world had held nothing but him— 
last night. 

flung herself on the bed again and 
lay there shuddering in the darkness. 

“Sleep well,” he had said. “Sleep well, my 

darling.” And she had shut her eyes, praying 
to dream of him! 
The grey dawn was creeping in, dim and 
eruel, as Peggy lifted her tear-stained face. 
She had the hardest thing to do that she had 
ever had in her life. 

In the next room Mrs. Beech was stirring 
Ina minute or two Peggy’s own maid would 
call her, because the General had said that, 
it they would keep him, they must forgive 
nis making an early start. He had to be up 
it the Horse Guards that morning—a military 


palaver—and must go by the milk train to 
get to town in time. 
“Pegey will get up and give you your 


breakfast,” Captain Beech had said, and Mrs. 
Beech had said that she too would come down 
and chaperon. There must be a steady hand 
to pour out the coffee if they did not wish 
disaster, she had suggested. 

Peggy imagined herself, after that, coming 
down like a stranger. She crushed her face into 
the pillow in a last, bitter mutiny of despair. 

“Peggy, Peggy!” 

Mrs. Beech was battering jokingly at the 
door: she put in her head and shook it. 
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“Not up yet? Poor Lord Findecastle !” 

Then she entered, bustling into the room in 
her dressing-gown, and stretched out her warm 
hand, anxiously patting the girl’s dark hair. 

“Peggy, what is the matter? You are ill? 
The excitement has been too much for you?” 

Peggy lifted a haggard face. 

“Yes,” she said, with a queer attempt at a 
laugh, “the excitement has been too much for 
me.” 

Mrs. Beech was instantly all compassion. 


“Poor child! I might have known. I hope 
you did not want anything in the night? There 


you are, lying all in a rumpled heap. Let me 
make you comfortable, and——No, of course, 
you must not think of getting up. I will tell 
the General: he is coming back in the evening, 
unless the War Office seizes on him and keeps 
him.” 

All this while she was shaking the pillows and 
pulling the blankets up to Peggy’s chin. The 
girl’s eyes were so dark and wistful, she felt she 
must do something to comfort her. 

“ Perhaps,” she said, “ you would like to write 
him a little line? Just a scribble to send him 
off happy in his mind. [I will bring a pencil.” 

She retreated to search for it and finish her 


toilet ; but, on returning, she found Peggy had 
not waited. She was kneeling at the low 


writing-table—a shivering white figure, with her 
dark hair falling across the paper — writing 
feverishly and fast. 


What was she writing? Peggy hardly knew 


herself. It was incoherent, almost illegible—a 
wild effort to undo her faithlessness of last 
night. 


“My DEAREST——” 

Ah! she had no right to call him that! Was 
she not trying to tell him that it was ended ? 
Ended! She must strike it out, although she 
struck at her own heart with it. She made a 
dash through the words, and a desperate, new 
beginning 

“Vorgive me: | am not free—I had promised. 
Oh! you will think me false and fickle. I did 
not mean to be wicked—but I forgot. I have 
promised, and [I must keep my promise, Oh, 
forgive me if I have hurt you!” (//—but he 
was a man, a soldier; he could not suffer like 
a girl!) “Don’t ask me anything—just forget 
me. I am trying to say—good-bye !” 


She attempted to read the poor little scribbled 
words, but her hand shook and her eyes were 
blinded. With an imploring gesture she folded 
it and gave it to Mrs. Beech. 

“That is right,” said she. “ Now jump into 
bed, you rash little thing, and [| will send your 
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soldier up to the War Office with a love-letter 
in his pocket.” 

But the girl had turned her face to the wall 
suddenly, with a sob. 


Findcastle was already down. Mrs. Beech 
could hear him marching backwards and for 
wards impatiently, awaiting Peggy. It was hard 
he should have to ride off without a glimpse. 
She felt sympathetically for Peggy’s note as she 
walked: into the dining-room and took her place 
at the table. He followed her in immediately, 
with an eager look round for Peggy. 

“ Good-morning, General,” she said demurely. 
“Tea or coffee?” 

Findeastle tried to assume an air of uncon- 
sciousness, failing utterly. They were bringing 
his horse round already, and he had to catch 
his train. 

‘“Ts——” he began, stammering. ‘Where is 
—Peggy ?” 

“T am sorry,” said Mrs. Beech, “she did not 
feel well, and so I have forbidden her to come 
down; but I have got a little note from her to 
comfort you.” 

Findeastle reached for it eagerly. He read it, 
and then folded it up in silence. 

“And what am I to say to Peggy?” asked 
Mrs. Beech at last, glancing up from the coffee- 
pot. She had been slightly surprised that he 
did not speak. 

“There is no answer,” said Findeastle, in a 
voice that was suddenly hard as steel. 


‘ 


* * x . o 


“We are expecting you back to dinner,” said 
Mrs. Beech as the General made his adieux. 

He looked at her darkly. 

“Thanks,” he said. “It is most kind of you, 
but I am afraid I shall not be returning just 
yet. Please excuse this hurried leave-taking, 
and remember me to Captain Beech. I may see 
him again in a day or two.” 

“And Peggy?” 

The General apparently did not hear. He was 
already striding down the steps. Without turn- 
ing his head he mounted. Mrs. Beech came to 
the door, full of interest, curiosity, and alarm. 

“ General,” she insisted 

The groom had touched his cap and retreated. 
Findeastle was gathering up his reins and stoop- 
ing to adjust a stirrup. He glanced up sternly 
at her call. 

“General, is anything the matter! What is 
wrong between you and Peggy ?” 

His smile was bitter. He was sitting on his 
horse, grim and rigid, like the bronze figure of 
a soldier. 

“You must ask Miss Dunbar.” 
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And then he had ridden away, leaving Mpg 
Beech standing dumb. 

She hurried up to the girl. Peggy Was leaning, 
dressed, at her window, gazing in the dim light 
of the winter morning at the horseman disap. 
pearing far up the road. 

“Up?” cried Mrs. Beech reproachfully. 

“T am quite well,” answered Peggy slowly, in 
singularly hopeless voice. 2 
Mrs. Beech came forward and shook her jok- 
ingly by the shoulders. 

“You little fraud!” she said. “ Why—but oh! 
you unlucky child, what have you done to the 
General ?” 

Peggy looked at her piteously. 

“Was he angry?” 

“Angry? Apparently. He looked simply 
awful! You will have to write to him and 
make it up. I should imagine he is rather 
unforgiving.” 

Peggy shivered. 

“T cannot write,” she said. “It is all over, 
I can’t marry him—and—and I have asked him 
to forget me.” 

“What?” gasped Mrs. Beech ; and then, mak- 
ing an effort (she saw the pain in Peggy’s face 
as she shrank from her exclamation) to take up 
a common-sense attitude, “Did you tind he was 
too old for you, after all?” 

“Opt” 

The girl’s laugh was like a cry. She lifted 
her face, wild with tears, imploring. 

“Don’t ask me,” she said. “It will never 
come right; but I think I would give my life 
for the chance.” 

“T will send a _ telegram,” suggested Mrs, 
Leech promptly. “‘Come back. Peggy drowned 
in tears.’ ” 

But the girl shook her head mournfully. 

“T’ve said good-bye to him. It is all over,” 
she said. “I dare not think there is any chance, 
or I should build upon it, and then it would 
break my heart. Aunt Jane, will you come 
with me on a journey ?” 

“[ hate mysteries,” said Mrs. Beech forcibly, 
“but, you poor, unhappy child, I will do any- 
thing that you like. Only if you wish to 
pursue him to the War Office ——” 

Oh, no, no, no!” 

“Then what is it? I am quite willing, but 
I cannot understand. Sit down by the fire and 
tell me.” 

“It is something my mother made me promise,” 
said Peggy, “and I forgot. I—I dreamt she 
came back last night and reproached me. It is 
to take a letter to her cousin, Mr. Hanson, 
the vicar of Little Easter.” 

“A letter? Then we will post it,” said 
Mrs. 


Beech. 
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her head. 


Peggy shook She was wringing 
her hands together in an agony, trying all the 
while to be firm. 

“IT must go,” she said. 

“But——” Mrs. Beech was beginning. 

“T must take it myself,” said Peggy ; “there 
js a message, and I promised my mother when 
she was dying. Oh, I must go with it 
immediately ; 1 can’t bear the fear of another 


now, 


night ! 

“Poor child, she imagines she has seen her 
mother’s ghost,” thought Mrs. Beech. Aloud she 
tried “Well, if you must, 
vou must.” she said. “Though I should think 
: would not matter. I did not 
knew this Mr. Hanson well 


to be consoling. 
day or two 


know youl mother 


And yet I almost think | have heard a 
story——But you haven't seen him? He is a 
stranger ! 

Peggy flung herself suddenly in Mrs. Beech’s 
ams, and was clinging to her in a terrified 


uxiousness of appeal. 


“Vou will come with me? Oh! Aunt Jane, 
you will come with me? It will kill me to go 
alone.’ 

“Of course I will come with you,” said 
Mrs. Beech. “I wonder if we can get back 
to-night 

As the wife of an old campaigner she was 
used to hurried starts and to having journeys 


sprung upon h when she least expected. 
The old habit made it easy for her still. 


t } 


“We must change at Leicester,’ she said, 
rapidly calculating, “and then at one or two 
dreadful little country junctions. Simpkin !” 
—she heard the butler bestirring himself 
below. and called downstairs to him as he 
passed beneath with a tray—“will you get 
Bradshaw and look out the first train to Little 
Easter ? 

Then she kissed Peggy and made her come 


down to breakfast 


The train |] quicker than she expected. 


They would have to start in an hour. Leaving 
Peggy with strict orders to eat and drink, 
Mrs. Beech hurried upstairs again and found 
the Captain shaving 

“Well, have you despatched Peggy’s young 
man?” he asked facetiously, without turning. 
Mrs. Beech shook her head at him in the glass. 

“Don’t mention the General when you come 
down,” she said quickly, “and don’t—pray 
don’t !—make any jokes. They have quarrelled. 

“Wha \lready ?” 

“Oh! men are all alike.” said Mrs. Beech, 
giving what she fancied was the most reason- 
able explanati “She had a bad night, and 
I would not let her come down, and I think 
he was hurt. He might have been satisfied 
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with her note! He rode off in a rage, and she 
thinks it is the end of the world.” 

“So I suppose ”—with a chuckle. “But why 
did I hear you trumpeting for a Bradshaw?” 

“It seems had a dream last night 
reminding her of a promise to give some letter 
to a cousin of her mother’s. Lady Dunbar was 
always eccentric; she made the girl promise 
to deliver it in And Peggy 
is dreadfully conscience-stricken at the delay, 
and wants to be off at once. I am going with 
her. I think it will do her good and distract 
her from her woes.” 


>» 
Tory 
Pegg 


person. poor 


“Well, well!” chuckled Captain Beech, 
manipulating his razor. 
“You hard-hearted old soldier,” cried Mrs. 


Beech, departing. But he had not seen Peggy’s 
look, and the idea of the Findeastle be- 
having like a boy was to him hugely diverting. 

Downstairs Peggy was waiting, with a set, 
white face, to begin the journey. 


iron 


CHAPTER XIIl. 


BAB MAKES A_ DISCOVERY. 








2 aces: \B PAINE was the last down 

that morning. She waited 
until the letters had come, 
because she knew that until 
then she could not keep her 
eyes from the window and 
they would all know why. 
On their arrival she ran 
downstairs reached the 
dining-room a little breath- 
walked in was 
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and 


less: but her manner as she 


exce SSIV ely unconcerne ad. 


Aunt Fanny was turning over the family 
letters as John tossed them out of the bag; 


one she looked at an instant, and then put it 
down as if it had burnt her fingers. 

“Any for me?” said Dab. 

She walked round the table, patting John’s 
hair in passing, and stood leaning carelessly over 


the back of her chair, making a face at Bill. 
“One or two, L_ think, said John hastily, 

with his head half-hidden in the bag. Ah! it 

had come then—and he had seen it. Dick 


picked it up from the heap and dropped it, 
trying to look unconscious, into her outstretched 
hand. 

Bab heard Aunt 
behind the coffee. In 
she commanded jam. 

‘T wouldn't,” said Bill. “Begin with your 
There’s nothing so trying as to 


Fanny give a faint sniff 
a high and cheerful voice 


correspondence. 
jam your letters.” 
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He was affecting ignorance, but she felt that 
they all knew what was lying beside her plate. 
The darlings! Now that she had forgiven 
them, she did not want to flaunt her love- 
letters in their faces. And besides—the spoon 
rattled in her fingers—she must be very nervous! 

After all, she felt that she could not wait. 

Almost laughing, she looked round the table. 
The boys were all thoughtfully concealing 
themselves behind newspapers. John had quite 
vanished behind the 7mes, and Tom was half- 
eclipsed by the Courier. Bill’s red head, 
however, was dodging vainly behind the in- 
effectual page of Punch. The dears! There 
was something pathetic as well as funny in 
their quaint ways of showing consideration. 
She was a wicked wretch to have ever been 
able to feel unkind. 

Only Aunt Fanny was visible, but her 
attention had been distracted. She was sitting 
up, stiff and astonished, with an injured look 
at Dick, who was unconsciously depriving her 
of her Guardian. 

Bab gave up her pretence at breakfast, and 
read her letter. 

At first she could not quite understand—she 
had expected something more tangible—had 
never really doubted finding an eager letter, 
full of passionate protestation, explaining the 
coldness that had frightened her yesterday. 
This was the strangest letter; lame, apologetic, 
puzzling. 

“My DEAREST Bas,—You must not accuse 
me of coldness. I am as devoted to you as 
ever. But I have been thinking of you and, 
believe me, wishing your gvod with all my 
heart. I could never hold up my head again 
if I felt I was trading on your feelings——” 

What did he, what could he mean? 

“In view of your brothers’ strong opposition, 
and the long, long time we must wait until | 
can hope to offer you a fit position, I feel that 
I must release you. It shall never be said of 
me that I tricked any girl into an engagement.” 
(This with a flourish.) “I dare not ask you to 
bind yourself, to cut yourself off from your 
family and fall with the fortunes of your 
always inconsolable and attached 

“ BerTIE LENNOX.” 

Bab put the letter down, stupefied. 

Why, he had always known the boys hated 
him ; and on the very occasion of their engage- 
ment she had warned him of the tribulation 
they must go through. And he had laughed, 
and said he could conquer a hundred brothers, 
if she was willing to put up with him in 
exchange. 

Then a flash of pride illuminated her puzzled 
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brain. Ah! how little the boys had known 
him; this was not a fortune-hunter. She had 
told him of the Indian uncle who had left his 
huge fortune to them all in equal shares, and 
he had said that he had already heard it (a 
well he might, since it was known all over the 
county how the Anglo-Indian Paine had restored 
his family from a melancholy decline to its 
former high estate), and that it had been the 
only thing that had kept back his declaration, 
But the boys had been disbelieving. Bab had an 
impulse to show them this letter, this noble 
renunciation, and see how they would regard 
him then. But something restrained her; she 
could not tell what. She sprang up and thrust 
the letter into her pocket. 

They were still making believe to pay no 
attention. Someone had been insulting him, 
had driven him to write this letter. They, 
perhaps! She felt an impatient return of the 
old anger against them, and, lest she should 
blaze out at them, she fled. 


It was impossible to wait patiently in the 
house. Perhaps, if she went out, she might see 
him. Bab ordered the dog-cart, and put on 
her things—as she always did—in a_ hurry. 
Aunt Fanny confronted her on the stairs. 

“Are you going anywhere!” she inquired, 
curiously, knowing that Bab had no engage- 
ments. 

“Only inte the town. Do you want any- 
thing?” Bab asked politely, but continuing her 
progress. Any delay would mean a long list 
of commissions ; perhaps fancy work to match 
She could not stand that in her present mood. 
So while Aunt Fanny was_ reflecting, with 
many and incongruous wants in her eye, Bab 
slid past her and escaped. Aunt Fanny re 
mained staring after her in reproof. 

At luncheon there was inquiry. 

Bab had gone into the town. Her manner 
was very strange. Really a little authority 
ought to be exerted. 

“Poor child!” said John, indulgently, refus- 
ing to be made uncomfortable. Aunt Fanny 
said nothing further, but waited, in a rising 
tide of apprehension as the afternoon wore on, 
for the opportunity of saying “I told you so!” 


Tea-time arrived: no Bab. But the brothers 
refused to be alarmed. She had probably come 
round by Langlands and stayed to tea with 
the Beeches and her friend Miss Dunbar. 
They had their tea and trooped off composedly 
to the smoking-room. 

The dusk had fallen when Aunt Fanny 
rushed in, dismally triumphant. Their faces, as 
they sat round the fire, were indistinguishable ; 
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re a cigarette 
“T told you so,” she shrieked. 
has come back without her!” 
“Have they kept her at the Beeches’?” 
the imperturbable John, unsuspiciously. 


“ The 


that dreadful man ! 


cart go round to the 
and I guessed,” panted Aunt Fanny. 
sent for the groom at once. But my 
was open—I heard him telling the servants 
“Telling what !’ 


“7 saw the 


“He said she drove, shopping, about 
town, and then told him to wait at 
station. She went in and—then he saw 
Lennox driving up with his luggage. 


he thought she must have forgotten 
her—and 
train !” 


There was 
after all!” gasped Bill. 


terly sarcastic. 





she was so—kind--last night.” 


strange affectionateness to them all 
ing. How she had 


Pe ik RRR wn 


so unaccountably 


a brief silence of consternation. 
“Then—he must have been in love with her, 
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‘nst indicated here and there by the red ash 
cart 
said 
“No, she has gone—eloped—run away with 
The Paines sprang to their feet with a shout. 
stables, 


<< 
window 


the 
the 
Mr. 
He 


waited till the London train came in, and then 
and he 
was looking in at the gates, to catch sight of 
he saw them both getting into the 


But Tom, the barrister, shook his head, bit- 


“He didn’t believe us; that’s all,” said he. 
“Poor little girl,” said John, “that was why 


They remembered with sudden conviction Bab’s 
that even- 
buried 


4 the hatchet, wistfully anxious to forgive and 


the shock. 
of action. 


good stopping to moan over it. Can't 
follow them up and—and try to rescue 
child ?” 


start. 
“The London train?” said 





John. 


at Leicester—oh ! but we can’t catch it. 
is the next _—the next train to town?” 

An imperative message was sent to the stables. 
In five minutes the “ boys’ 
' lessly in pursuit 


. 


” 


* * * * * 


thought she would get a few papers at 


forget ; how she had clung to them with a re 
morseful tenderness, and kissed them all when 
she said ““Good-night.” If they had only guessed ! 


With an effort the Paines shook off their 
emotion. They were slowly recovering 


from 
Tom was the first to suggest a line 


“Look here,” he said, “you fellows, it’s no 


we 
the 


The rest caught up the idea with an eager 


“Tt stops 
When 


were driving reck- 


Bab transacted her business listlessly in the 
town; then, as she drove past the station, she 


the 
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bookstall. She flung the reins to the man and 
descended. 
The station was draughty and _ uninviting, 


with hardly a traveller, and the porters huddling 
round the fire in their den. Even the magazines 
at the bookstall looked uninteresting. Bab 
turned them over, dissatisfied, drawing up the 
fur collar round her ears; then she bought om 
or two, and, tucking them under her arm, 
paused an instant to warm herself by the roar- 
ing fire in the deserted booking-hall. 

A single cab drew up at the entrance: there 
was a sudden bumping of heavy luggage, and 
then she saw the traveller himself. With a ery 
she let her papers fall. 

“Oh!” she said, putting out her hands. 

He gazed at her, embarrassed. 

“It is you?” said Bab, excited. “You are 
going away !—-not—not for ever? Oh! why did 
you write that letter?” 

He looked round. The hall was deserted but 
for themselves—even the sliding door at the 
ticket office was shut—and his train was due 
in five minutes 

“Bab,” he said, “as [ told you, I am afraid 
we must part.” 

Her admiration of his disinterestedness was 
reviving the feelings that somehow had grown 
fainter. She put out her hands again, as 
impulsively. 

“How can you? Bertie, you must not mind 
about my money. I can’t help it. Don’t let it 
make any mischief !” 

Mr. Lennex was gloomily unresponsive. 

“You see,” he said, “I have been unlucky— 
betting, and other things—and you know one 
can’t live on nothing. I shall never forget you; 
but you mustn’t feel tied to me. I’m afraid 
we can never marry.” 

“But I am rich!” cried Bab, puzzled. “I’ve 
got my share of Uncle Harry’s money; I’ve 
got—oh, I don’t know how much!” 

“Yes; but as your brothers distinctly refuse 
to—to—to make over that share to you, unless 
you marry to please them said Lennox 
between his teeth. 

“What do you mean?” cried Bab. 

“Don’t you know?” he said impatiently. It 
had been a bitter disappointment to him, and 
the man was hardly a gentleman underneath. 

“T must know now,” said Bab, with suddenly 
blazing eyes. “You shall not go till you have 
told me. Tell me !—now!” 

She had raised her voice in excitement. Mr. 
Lennox dropped his, speaking hurriedly. 

“Well, if you don’t know, and must know,” 
he said, “it seems this uncle of yours left all 
his money to his brother's family, in equal 


shares, each by name. ‘They were all boys— 
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there was no idea that there might be another ; 

and he died five years before you were born.” 
“T—J] don’t understand,” said Bab, defending 

herself from the suspicion. “It is not true!” 
“Don’t you! They made it exceedingly plain 


when I called upon them. Pointed out that 
under the will (you can see it at Somerset 
House, as [| did) the unexpected girl did not 


have a penny. Said that it was understood 
among them that you should not suffer and 
they were going to make it up to you 
quietly—- 


“Dear boys!” said Bab, with a little sob in 
her throat 

“They pointed out also,” said Mr. Lennox, 
“that they did not like me; and that, while 
they would put no obstacle in my way, they 
would feel obliged to cancel that private under- 
standing on the head of our engagement. That 
is to say, if you married me, they would not 
give you a farthing.” 

“T understand,” said Bab. 

Her whole mind reeled under the shock of 
this revelation. She was, then, penniless, only 
enriched by the tender care of the brothers 
over whom she had always tyrannised, whom 
she had at last defied; and they had never 
taunted her—never, never once said a word! 

She turned had said he 
loved her, a little whirlwind of scorn. 

“Oh!” she said. “And | had given them up 
for—you /” 


upon the man who 


The train dashed into the station. It was an 
express, and did not stop for more than three 
minutes, so there was an rush of the 
porters. Bab, standing dizzy in the midst of the 
quick commotion, saw two other travellers hurry 
past. 

Their shapes looked familiar. She looked again. 
It was Mrs. Beech and Peggy going on a jour- 
ney !—and BKab’s first thought had been to rush 
to Langlands and pour into Peggy’s ear her 
misery ‘and distraction! She looked after them, 
an image of despair, and then, a thought strik- 
ing her, she flew out on to the platform. 

Mrs. Keech and Peggy were getting into a 
first-class compartment. They were alone. Bab 
Paine burst upon them at once. 

“Where are you going?” she said frantically. 
‘Oh, Peggy, I must tell you! I think I am 
going mad !” 

“Take your seats !” 
past. 

The door was slammed and Bab almost flung 
on the carriage floor. 

“ How ill you look!” she said, recovering her- 
self ‘“ What is the matter!” 
“Hadn't you better get 


excited 


said the guard, marching 


out ?” interrupted 
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Mrs. Beech, fidgeting. 
his whistle to his lips. 

“No, I’ll come with you,” declared Bab reck- 
lessly. She had no recollection of the dog-cart 
waiting, of anything but the sudden upheaval 
of all her world, and the pressing need of a 
She must tell it to Peggy, or she 


The guard was putting 


confidante. 
would die! 

“But you haven't the least idea ! 
no ticket!” 

“TI don’t care!” cried Bab, sitting down firmly 
as the train started and began to move out of 
the station. Was this a time to think of 
tickets ? 

“And your people ?” 

“Oh! they will think I have gone out to tea.” 


You have 


Peggy was looking at their new travelling 
companion rather nervously. One never could 
tell what Bab Paine might say or do. Surely 
she would not insist on coming with them to 
their journey’s end. She looked beseechingly at 
Mrs. Beech, who rose to the occasion. 

“Now, Bab,” she said with determination, “if 
you have anything to say, say it; and then you 
can get out at the first place we stop at and 
explain to the station-master. If it is anything 
private, I will not listen. Peggy, pass me The 
Queen.” 

“Mrs. Beech,” said Bab, “you are an angel— 
Oh dear! He is in the train—— !” 

She gave a little jump of horror as it 
struck her, and then hastened to supply Mrs, 
Beech with a regular barricade of literature, 
behind which she good-humouredly _ settled 
herself and did her best to be deaf. 


At Leicester the train stopped. Bab, having 
unburdened her mind, hopped out with 
alacrity, after satisfying the ticket collector that 
she was not an impostor. Mrs. Beech and 
Peggy got out also. 

“Where are you going?” said Bab curiously. 
They had not yet explained. She looked as if 
she would have liked to continue her freak, 
but Mrs. Beech firm as a rock. 

“To see a friend of Peggy's mother,” she 
she said serenely. ‘“ We must change here into 
the local. You can see us in if you like, and 
then you must make your way back at once. 
Wait, 1’ll tell the station-master to look after 
you.” 

Bab held up her head. 

“I’m not a baby,” she said, accompanying 
them to the carriage. Then she stood on the 
platform to watch them off. 

“You look awfully ill,” she exclaimed, lean- 
ing in at the carriage window. “I’ve been 80 
cracked about myself, Peggy, I hardly saw 
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you. What is the matter, my dear- my 


dear ?’ 

But Peggy only smiled sadly. Perhaps she 
did not care to tell her griefs. The train 
carried her away before Bab could insist upon 
further information. 

Bab, deserted, looked round at the = sign- 
board, and saw that her train back was the 
very next. She could not travel home in the 
same lawless fashion as she had come, as the 
Leicester officials would look at the tickets 
before the start, so she turned to run up the 
stairs to get one 

Oh! She stood stock-still, in an attitude of 
dismay, feeling in her pocket. She had not 
got any money ! 

It was dreadful! Bab had never travelled 
alone that she could remember ; always one or 
other of the boys had been there to look 
after her; and even without this catastrophe 
she felt lost and unprotected. But paying 
for her ticketless journey up had emptied her 
purse, and there was she stranded in a strange 
station without a penny! 

She looked helplessly up and down. What 
did people do on these occasions? Oh! why, 
why was there nobody there to help? And 
then she saw a familiar figure standing at 
the other side, on the far platform 
“ Georg: Her call was wild with thank- 
fulness and relief 


CHAPTER XIV. 
\ SURPRISE. 


HE afternoon was advanc- 
ing as Mrs. Beech and 
Peggy reached the end 
of their travels. It had 
been a tiring mid-winter 
journey, and the stations 
they passed had a general 
air of depression. 

At last they arrived 
at a_ station that had 
been seemingly dropped 
mistakenly in the fields. A farrow strip of 
garden ran along the fence, planted with gaunt 
stalks of winter wallflowers, and above it was 
@ long board with straggling black letters : 
“Little Easter. 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Beech, “at last.” 

She managed to get a fly from the village, 
and then she and Peggy were driven to the 
im. There was a sitting room to be had, and 
a fire. Mrs. Beech made Peggy sit down. 
The girl was very white, very silent, almost 
too frail to stand 
847 
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“You must have something to eat and get 
warm,” she said. “Yes, child, you are as 
white as a ghost. Then I will wait for you 
here, and you can go across and have your 
important interview.” 

In a littlke—oh! such a little while !—the 
girl found herself walking alone through the 
churchyard, a mournful little hill in the 
middle of the village, up to a grim grey 
house. The garden was uncared for, _ its 
approach guarded by a wall. She passed under 
a narrow gate that shut after her with a 
clang, and rang the bell hanging by a_ rusty 
chain at the door. 

Mr. Hanson was in. 

Would he see a lady? 

If the lady would give her name. 

Peggy gave it. And then she followed the 
servant up a dark passage, almost having to 
feel her way. The house was ill-built and old, 
full of unexpected turns and steps. The maid, 
sliding familiarly past the dark corners, had 
already flung open a distant door. 

“Miss Dunbar.” 

The girl walked forward into the room, 
and stood face to face with her fate. 


She saw a rvom full of books and papers ; 
the typical study of an incorrigible bachelor 
and a parson. The furniture was shabby— 
more perhaps through indifference than the 
lack of means to replenish—and the mantel 
piece was lined with the tarnished silver of 
rowing cups. 

There was a heavy writing-table against the 
wall, and above it—the only picture in the 
room— Peggy saw her mother’s portrait. It as 
an uncoloured sketch out of a weekly paper, 
but life-like, and strangely real. 
looking down beseechingly at the girl. 

The Reverend Robert Hanson had risen and 
was standing, regarding his visitor. 

“What can [ do for yon?” he said, 

She lifted her eyes, with a frightened 
intensity in her gaze. He was tall and 
thin, wearing spectacles; with a large nose 
and a nervous manner. A middle-aged clergy- 
man in appearance, disconcertingly unromantic. 
Yet he was Bol. 

“What can I do for you?” he _ repeated, 
with the patience of a man whose profession 
made him always a prey to strangers. 

He had cleared the books off a chair, but 
Peggy had been too high-strung to see the 
action. She looked at her mother’s face for 
counsel. Would he not speak ?—would he not 
see the likeness ? 

“My mother sent me to you,” she faltered, 


“Ves?” 


The eyes were 
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Polite, expectant, an utter stranger, Mr. 
Hanson waited for further speech to enlighten 
him. It made the revelation hard. 

In her last days Lady Dunbar had comforted 
herself with fancies. She used to lie and 
think of the scene that was to crown the 
favourite plan of her heart; that would not 
happen till she was dead, and far away from 
its satisfaction. Often Peggy, kneeling by her 
mothers side, holding her hands fast, as if 
she could keep her so, and driving back her 
tears with a brave smile, that she might die 
comforted, had had to listen whilst the faint 
VOICE pictured it all wain and again in 
triumph. 

The girl was to come to him with her 
mother’s letter; she was to stand there silent, 
with the mothers look in her dark eyes, 
while he started up erying, “ Mary 

And she was to say, “ Not Mary, but Mary’s 
rift.” 

And then she was to give him the letter 
id _ herself. 


But, alas! this real beginning was lame, 
effective, and undramatic 


“My mother was Lady Dunbar,” said Peggy, 


nervously. “She—she—she was your cousin.’ 

“Was?” said Mr. Hanson, in a_ curiously 
Hat voice. As if he were either uninterested 
or stunned. 


‘ Was,” answered Peggy, her voice breaking as 
she said it. There was a brief silence. 

“She left me—she said—she told me to 
come to you.’ 

He looked at her as shu struggled into her 
explanation, and his expression, blank for an in 
stant, was now full of alarm. Then he interrupted, 
nervously, with a stammer 

“T)-d-did she want me to adopt you?” 

If Peggy had been able to laugh, his look 
would have been sufficient. It was so very 
scared. One might almost see his inner trepi 
dation at the idea of having this tall young 
woman thrust upon him ; an appalling legacy. 

jut Peggy could not laugh ; she was trembling. 

“She asked me to give you this letter,” she 
said, holding it out to him. He took it and 
read out the superscription in deliberate, 
puzzled voice. 

* For my dear cousin Bob. 

Peggy remembered how her mother had 
written that; how she tried first one way and 
then another, with a pathetic uncertainty how 
toaddress him “The Reverend Robert Hanson” 
had looked so cold, and “ Bob” had looked 
curt—and all the many ways of addressing it 
had displeased her. Some seemed too affectionate 


in the tre cherous woman who had ruined his 
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life, alas! and was making a late amends; 
and the rest were too cold and strange. At 
last she had simply written, faintly, with the 
slight fingers that could scarcely direct the pen: 

* For my dear cousin Bob.” 

And he read it without emotion. 

“TI fear there must be a mistake,” hie said, 
putting down the letter unopened on a pile of 
reports of a Mothers’ Meeting ; in his voice there 
was much relief. “I was never called Bob in 
my life; and I could not possibly have ever 
known your mother.” 

“Oh!” eried Peggy, “have you forgotten ?” 

She thought of her mother’s long misery of 
remorse, of the morbid eagerness to make 
reparation, that had become, with long brood- 
ing in the sad years of a widowhood she 
believed her punishment, her one thought. 
\nd while her mother had suffered and _ re- 
pented, and given all her heart to the task of 
righting the wrong at last—he could forget! 

She felt a sudden, irrational indignation. 

“Were you not brought up with her?” she 
asked, not caring how her words might hurt. 
and did she not go 


} 


“Did you not—love her ! 
away and give you up for a stranger! Oh! 
she has told me so often; and how the sight 
of your face on her wedding day had haunted 
ull her life.” 

“Ah!” he said, his bewildered expression 
viving way to a look of comprehension. “I 
understand,” 

He returned her the letter as it was, unread. 

“Tt is a mistake,” he said. “I am _ not the 
person. [ assure you [ have never met Lady 
Dunbar. 

* But——” said Peggy, looking up at the picture: 
her mother’s eyes were gazing down at her, 
strange and sad. 

“That,” he said, with a slight smile, looking 
at it also, “is really no proof of acquaintance. 
| had it framed before I knew that Lady 
Dunbar was any connection of mine. I[t struck 
me by its likeness to a sister I had who died. 
Afterwards I discovered that there was a 
relationship. An odd coincidence.” 

“Then,” said Peggy, “who—who is_ it!” 
Her voice was faltering with the shock. 

He put her gently into a chair. 

‘You are tired ?” he said. “ Perhaps you have 
come a long way to see me? And you are 
disappointed. I think [| can tell you who it 
was that your mother meant, but I am afraid 
I cannot tell you where to find him, or if he 
is still alive. We are a large family, and there 
are many cousins. | know there was another 
Robert Hanson, who was brought up at the 
Castle, 1 believe, with your mother. It was 
intended that he should take Holy Orders and 
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have this living.” He paused an instant to 
recollect. 

“T remember the story now,” he said. “He 
was engaged to his cousin, your mother, and 


when he came so unexpectedly upon her 
wedding it was a shock. I believe he con- 
sidered himself the victim of a family con- 
spiracy. At any rate, he never saw any of 


them again. Of course, he threw up all his 
prospects by disappearing, and many years later 
this family living was presented to me instead. 
I can quite understand how our having the 
same names has caused the mistake.” 

“Then how can I find him?” asked Peggy, 
overcome. 

“T should not advise you to try,” said Mr. 
Hanson solemnly. “When a young man dis- 
appears like that, in a fit of recklessness, it is to 
y feared that he has sunk beyond reclaiming. 
However, if you are determined 

“T am determined,” said Peggy faintly. If 


it killed her, she must keep her word. 


“Very well. I think I can perhaps discover. 
I know he never held any communication with 
any of his family, but I remember once seeing 
a nurse who had been devoted to him. It 
was not long after the catastrophe. Lady 
Richard—you know her, perhaps !—wrote and 
asked me, as she lived then in my parish, to 
interview her and find out if she knew his 
whereabouts. She apparently did; he had just 


written; but I wunluckily mentioned Lady 
Richard’s anxiety, and she would not tell. I 
to gather that she was in great 
distress about him. I could not make out what 
had happened but she said he had renounced 
his name—taken an alias, in fact! 


was only ible 


and had in 
some way disgraced himself; she seemed to 
think he could never hold up his head. | 
fear it was only too likely. But still, if you 
wish, | will find out if this old woman is still 
alive, and, if so, there is just a possibility that 
she might know where he is.” 

“Thank you,” said Peggy. “And—how soon 
do you think you can let me know 

Mr. Hanson reflected. 

“I cannot say. If he is living, and is in a 
position to be acknowledged by his relations, I 
will telegraph his present name and address at 
once. If, as I sadly fear, he is not fit to make 
your acquaintance, I will write.” 

“Thank you,” the girl repeated. “I should 
like to help him, for my mother’s sake ; even 
1f{—— She shivered and was silent. 


Mrs. Beech was watching for Peggy at the 
window 

In the meantime she had been making a 
great stir at the inn, which did not often 
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harbour a grand lady dressed in sables. They 
were packing the men downstairs out of the 
bar into a kind of outhouse, to spare her the 
rustic tobacco, and were preparing a fearful 
and wonderful meal called dinner. 

“What is the matter, child?” she said, 
quickly. Faint from the strain, Peggy had 
almost fallen into her arms She recovered 
herself, however, and stood alone, pale and 
strange, and pitifully courageous. 

“Tt was not the right person,” she said, 
“and I have to find him still.” 

“Where is he? Who is he?” 

Peggy looked at her wildly, white with the 
reaction and this new suspense. 

“T don’t know—I—I am afraid,” she said. 


CHAPTER XV. 
GEORGE HAS HIS INNINGS AT LAST. 


EORGE ASHE was standing on 
the Leicester platform in his 
long ulster, his hands in his 
pockets, waiting for his train. 

His tall figure was very 
conspicuous, and yet Bab had 
not caught sight of him before 
when she crossed the farther 
platform with Mrs. Beech and 

Peggy. He had seen her, though, 

and had made an instinctive move 

to join her, stopping immediately 
and turning on his heel. At their last meeting 
she had been most ungracious, and it was hardly 

worth it, to put himself in her way and risk a 

rebuff. He resumed his careless saunter with 
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an air of unconsciousness 

“ George 

At the call his heart leapt. It was so spon 
taneous and so appealing; the voice of the 
ancient Bab—in trouble 

Impetuously he turned and jumped down on 
to the rails—the quickest way to reach her. 
There was a shouting from the porters; they 
rushed forward—and the few travellers stared 
at the line with a gasp. There was a_ whizz 
and a shriek as an express came hurrying 
through the tunnel, and all the watchers 
looked with a shudder to where the rash trav- 
eller had been. But George was safe ; it 
was thundering past his ear as he sprang up 
the side, and Bab was catching, terrified, at 
his arm. 

“You might have been killed!” she cried. 

Her face was as white as a ghost’s; she held 
on to his arm in her excitement as if she 


could never let go again Ceorge looked down 
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with a curious thrill at the little fingers grip- 
ping his sleeve. “You called me,” he said, 
quite calmly. 

“Oh, George !” 

Her voice was full of penitence and _ terror. 
Perhaps she had learnt in that awful minute 
that it was one thing to be tired of a friend 
she had known all her life, and another thing 
to see him in peril. Perhaps she had learnt 
more than that. 

“Never mind,” said George Ashe, with a 
laugh. “Shall I go back, and come round by 
the stairs ?” 

But Bab’s hands tightened on his arm as if 
she were afraid. 

“You must not dv such dreadful things,” she 
said quickly, and her laugh was not steady. 
“Tf you had been—oh! I can’t think of it! 
Come away from the edge!” 

She drew him apprehensively into the middle 
of the platform. The colour was coming back 
to her cheeks, but her eyes were still anxious; 
and her smile had a quiver. 

“Tf you had been run over,” she said, trying 
to speak lightly, “you would not have been 
any help. And I want you.” 

“That is true,” said George. 
careful.” 

He stepped with exaggerated care further 
away from the rails behind him. “What am | 
to do?” he asked. 

“T want you to lend me the money to pay 
my fare,” said Bab. 

“And how are you travelling, en—en 
Absent Minded Beggar?” 

“Oh! because I saw Peggy Dunbar and Mrs. 
Beech at our station, and they were just start- 
ing, and [ wanted to—talk—to them.” 

She reddéned, breaking off with a stammer. 

“And so Miss Paine jumped in, prepared to 
travel to the world’s end without funds or 
luggage, and said, ‘I’m travelling for pleasure 
and not for profit, when they asked her to 
show her ticket.” 

“Something of the kind,” said Bab. “And 
—and now I am feeling stranded.” 

“Tt is lucky I turned up to look after you,” 
said George. “Wait while I run up and get 
your ticket. Home, I suppose / 

He vanished up the steps, and Bab waited 
for him with a happy sense of being safe at 
last. He came back to her with a smile, and 
as he slipped the tickets into his breast-pocket 
she saw that he had taken two. 

“Weren't you going somewhere?” she asked 
in surprise. George looked innocent. 

“Oh! I suppose I was,” he said calmly ; 
“ but, ot course, [ am coming back to look 
after you.” 


‘T will be very 












He marched her off at once to the refresh. 
ment room. Bab protested. 

“{ know you are hungry,” he said firmly, 
“You can’t escape me. Sit down, Bab, and 
eat your lunch.” 

She did so meekly. It was a queer sensation, 
being ordered about by George. And to any. 
hody who knew the circumstances they must 
have looked a funny pair, sitting confidentially 
at their little table. As it was, she saw, to 
her embarrassment, they were simply interest- 
ing to the spectators. 

“T wish people wouldn't look,” she said 
impatiently, swallowing down her soup, George’s 
broad shoulders hid half the room, but the 
other half annoyed her. 

“Ah!” said George. He leaned his elbows 
on the table and surveyed the room with a 
comprehensive stare; then he looked at Bab, 
und his eyes were full of mischief, meeting 
hers. “ Ah—I see!” 

He was waiting for her to jump up in a 
passion, but she only sighed impatiently and 
turned away from his eyes. Her own were 
unfathomable. 

He put her into the train, and went to the 
bookstall to get her some papers. 

“Are you going in a smoker?” she asked 
‘arelessly, with an attempt at indifference, ex. 
pecting him to stalk off. He was standing at 
the carriage door, with his arm resting on the 
window, and his look expressed _ hesitation. 
Of course, he would go, now she had made up 
his mind for him, and she would be left in 
solitary state—as she wished—and could indulge 
in a little cry to herself. 

“No,” said George, “I am not going in a 
smoker.” 

They travelled a while in silence. Bab sat 
with her back to the engine, on her lap an 
unregarded heap of picture-papers. She had 
not cried yet. While George was with her she 
dared not cry. 

He was facing her, his cap tilted a little 
over his eyes, and his head leaning on his arm. 

“Bab,” he said suddenly, “is it true that you 
are engaged ?” 

“1 was,” she said, getting scarlet. 

George started. His handsome face grew 
eager; he bent forward and looked anxiously 
in her face. 

“ Why—why--—” he stammered. “Is it off!’ 

“It’s off, as you say,” said Bab, her Jip curl- 
ing as if she were about to cry. 

How nice he looked, with that anxious face, 
the cap pushed back now from his fair, sleek 
head—his mouth unsmiling, as grave as a judge. 
He was sorry for ber. Sorry! In his 
look she could sce nnutterable sympathy. 
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“Poor little Bab!” he said. It was like 
George to think of her first. And yet, in some 
strange manner, it hurt her feelings. 

‘I know I’m poor,” she said fiercely ; 
“haven't you just paid my fare? Aren’t you 
taking me home, a pauper? But I’m not poor 
enough to be pitied. That man—oh! I believe 
| liked him just to provoke the boys! He 
was so different from the rest of you, and I 
do like to feel perverse. But how dare you 
pity me because I’ve escaped? I tell you, I’d 
rather die than marry a wretch like that !” 

She spoke in a rushing hurry, without 
stopping to think what effect it might have on 
George. It was a great relief to unburden her 
mind again in a tirade. 

“What do you mean?” said George. Then 
she looked at him less fiercely, and saw to her 
astonishment that his face was white. 

“Oh!” she said in a reckless voice, “it only 
means that I haven’t got any money. It was 
all left to the boys, and—and they never said. 
So he found out that he did not—could not 
afford to like me any longer, and he told me 
so—very politely, of course—and [——” 

“And you?” asked George breathlessly. 

“TT? Oh! I am beginning to think that [ 
never liked him at all.” 

“The coward!” George said, between his 
teeth. “Bab, where can [ find him? I'll go 
and——” 

Bab put her hand out with a quick gesture 
as if to keep him from flying out of the window. 
She had never seen him look so angry; it was 
hardly possible this could be the same, old, 
patient George! He looked ready to start on 
the instant and administer justice upon the 
wretch. The financial part of her revelation 
had hardly struck him. 

“Sit down,” she said, with a queer little 
happy laugh. “Think. If I wanted, aren’t 
there all the boys at home, thirsting for his 
blood ? George—don’t be a lunatic.” 

“All right,” he said, frowning darkly. And 
then his voice grew tender. If she meant a 
hit at him by her speech, he must forgive her ; 
was she not hurt and striking, like any hurt 
thing, at him, the nearest? Of course, he had 
no right to stand up for her. It was con- 
founded cheek in him, his taking it upon him 
to be her champion, 

“Poor little Bab!” he said; “and I must not 
pity you? I must not say I’m sorry?” 

She looked at him with a sudden, imperious 
wistfulness in her eyes. 

“No, George,” she said. “Don’t say that.” 

He stared at her unbelievingly. Poor faith 
ful George, who had stood so much snubbing, 


l 


and who was quite sure that things were hope- 





less. It took him a minute or two to find hig 
breath and to believe that—the skies might 
fall. 

Zab,” he said. The little face opposite was 
so penitent and wistful that his mad glimmer 
of hope grew certain. The snow was whirling 
past the windows as the train rushed through 
a wintry land. It was hardly whiter than 
his face, but his voice was steady. He put 
out his hand and let it close eagerly over hers. 

‘I’ve asked you to marry me _ twice,” he 
said, audaciously. “I am going to ask you 
again.” 

“Ask me,” said Bab. 


* & * * *« 


Several dark figures were patrolling the 
station platform. It was already dark and the 
lamps were lit ; the early winter darkness was 
invading the dreary place. 

The Paines had attempted to avoid the ap- 
pearance of being visibly in pursuit. But they 
had found it impossible to keep away, and 
that was how they all happened to be waiting 
about impatiently for the London train. 

They did not talk to each other, passing and 
repassing without a word, glum figures—except 
when they paused under a lamp, comparing 
watches. 

Poor little Bab, poor little deluded Bab! If 
she had known how her brothers were aching 
to reach her, to rescue her from her fate! 
They had thought matters were safe, that Bab’s 
impetuous love-affair would end with a little 
heart-break and then—forgetting. Jill had 
even hazarded the idea that she had chiefly 
been playing upon their fears and did not care 
a pin for him after all. He had also professed 
to have discovered that Mr. Lennox had gone 
straight up to Somerset House to look at 
their uncle’s will. Bill must have been mis- 
taken. Doubtless the man had concluded they 
were inventing, and had treated what he 
believed to be a clumsy conspiracy with con- 
tempt. When he was too late convinced, he 
would wreak his disappointment on Bab. They 
must reach the runaways in time to make that 
impossible. 

“Tf the worst comes to the worst,” as Tom 
said grimly, “one of us must certainly have it 
out with him.” 

The station-master had been checked in his 
civilities on their arrival, and had _ retreated, 
finding the gentlemen unusually short; the 
porters had gone to their tea. And so the 
Paines were left in possession, stalking solemnly 
up and down. 

There was the click of a signal, and then 
they saw the lights of a coming train. In- 
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stinctively the Paines each took a quick stride 
forward. 
“The down train,” said John gruftly, about 


to turn on his heel again. But Bill gave a 
tremendous jump 

“T say!” he shouted excitedly. “ Look—it’s 
Bab !” 

“ Tmpos ib] said John: but the rest were 
staring 

“She has got the fellow with her,” said Bill 
in a warlike voice. ‘Let’s go and smash him 
to powde 


They did not stop to consider the extra 
lihood of this proceeding on the 
part of the vanished Bab. Simultaneously they 
charged the train Bill, the foremost, thrust 
his head with a whoop into the compartment. 

He withdrew it immediately, his eyes almost 
starting out of his head. 
exclaimed 


ordinary in 


“T say he “It’s George /” 
The train vanished, leaving these two stand- 
ing side by side on the platform, with the 
Paines all gazing in astonishment that was too 
great for words. On the other side the London 
train had arrived, and the porters 
with it. It was cheated of half its passengers 
by this Then it also 
they were left, a kind of 
deserted station. 
Bab, in a shy voice 
before Her hand was 
head was 


were busy 


vanished, and 
family 


marvel. 
speechless 
party, in the 

“Kiss me, boys,” said 
they had never heard 
still tucked 
close to his shoulder. 

“Well /” said John. 

And then they all kissed her and carried her 
home in 


in George’s arm, her 


triumph 


CHAPTER XVI. 








“He IS BEYOND HER HELP!” 
s IN DCASTLE had re- 
3 ~ i turned from London. 
: <t “oa v4 The Beeches heard 
(oe <% it in a roundabout 
fashion ; but he 
: <5 4 never came to Peggy. 
% (a0 <5 “Judging by my 
Y os oy private recollection,” 
z Ml 4) said Captain Beech. 








the day after Peggy 
had come back from Little Easter 
you know, Jane, you and I must have 
had a pretty wide experience—he ought to ride 
over in a royal rage this morning.” 
He was accordingly on the watch. Later he 
came to his wife and complained to her, watch 
in hand 


and his wife 


‘ 


—“and 
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“T give him till to-night,” he said. “ What 
have you in for dinner?” But the night fell, 
and there was no Findcastle 


“T remember,” said Captain Beech, “that 
when [ and my tirst love had a fatal 
quarrel——” 

“Your first love exclaimed Mrs. Beech. 


He looked at her with a twinkle. 
“My dear, at a crisis like the 
must be magnanimous and—open, in drawing 
upon past experience. When my first love 
and I fell out 
“Well,” said Mrs. Beech, threateningly, “] 
will tell my tales when you have finished.” 


present one 


“She told me to go, and I said I would 
go for ever. So then she desired me—most 
unfeelingly on the top of that—not to come 


back till I was sent for.” 

“And did you!” asked Mrs. Beech. 

“Oh! of I did,” said the Captain. 
“JT was on my way there when I met you. 
But Findeastle is not a boy —and I was. 
Perhaps Peggy told him not to come till he 
was asked.” 

“Well, [ will ask him to dinner.” 


course, 


Lord Findeastle did not come, notwith- 
standing. His answer was grimly polite and 
final. 

“Tt will kill the child!” exclaimed Mrs, 
Beech. 


had got into a wistful habit of sitting 
always at the window. Her cheeks were 
thin, with just a little red dash, like fever, 
whenever she heard a sound. 
“Watching for him,” Mrs. 
murmur, and then Peggy would 
she was only watching for the post 


Peggy 


Beech would 
turn and say 


Sd kt * 


jab Paine came over one day with George. 
She had her own tale to tell, and made 
George sit with Mrs. Beech while she huddled 
up close to Peggy and related it, in a mys 
terious whisper, the effect of which was lessened 
by her many 

“And so,’ she going to 
live happy ever after. Peggy ”--with a sudden 
what have you done to your tame 


appeals to him. 
ended, “we are 


quickness—“ 
bear ?” 

There was an 
had been lately 


pause. Bab, wh 
with her own 


awkward 
too occupied 


concerns to find out things, looked up from 
the silent Peggy to see Mrs. Beech making 
terrible faces at her from behind the uncon 
scious George. Clearly there had been a 


catastrophe. 
Bab sprang to her feet, alert. 
“ Mrs. 
you in 


said. “I must talk to 
want tu give this lady a 


Beech,” she 
private. I 
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Christmas present, and George will talk to her 
while I ask you what.” 

She whisked Mrs. Beech out of the room, 
and then confronted her 

“Well?” she said. “Oh! never mind the 
present. That will do afterwards. What has 
that horrid, wicked soldier done to my girl ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Beech myster 
iously. “He asked her to marry him, but 
since then they have had a kind of quarrel. 
I don’t understand it. But he has not been 
here since, and Peggy is making herself ill.” 

“Oh!” cried Bab. “Then that is why 
nobody sees him now, and he never stirs out 
of his den. They said he was planning another 
campaign.” 

She turned round, about to rush back into 
the room. Mrs. Beech clutched her sleeve. 

“What are you going to do!” she asked, 
in much misgiving. 

‘*Do?” said Bab, with scorn. “ Kiss her and 
beg her pardon. Here am | living happy ever 
alter, while she is breaking her heart over an 
undeserving bear of a soldier whose only joy 
is in killing people. And I to come chattering 
like a jay - 

Peggy submitted, rather puzzled, to a sudden 
whirlwind of kisses. Bab remained a_ few 
minutes, eyeing her, with compassion and a 
certain eagerness uppermost in her face, 
while she buttoned up her coat, all in a 
hurry, and pulled the fur up to her throat. 

“Whither away so fast?” asked Captain 
Beech, coming in. 

“To the wars!” said Bab. 

“That is not our way,” said George, objecting 
She was marching determinedly in the wrong 
direction 

“Tt’s my way,” she said. “I am _ going 
straight to Lord Findeastle to make it all right 
between him and Peggy.” 

“How will you do it?” asked George, slightly 
amused. 

Bab looked at him scornfully. There were 
no half-measures with Peggy’s champion. 

“Tell him he ought to be ashamed of 
himself, for one thing,” said she, “and say 
that he is killing her, for another. I must have 
her happy, if I have to ask you to knock him 
down.” 

“That will hardly heip,” said George. 

They walked on until they had almost 
reached the General’s place. George was diffi- 
dently suggesting that they should now turn 
back and postpone the attack until after some 
reflection. Did Bab propose to besiege him in 
his own house, and force admittance? It—it 
really it would not do. 
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Then, as luck wonld have it, they saw the 
familiar figure on horseback, turning out of g 
bridle-path on the right. Bab gave a little ery 
of triumph, and commanded George to retreat, 

Then she flung herself, like a highwayman, 
right in front of the rider. 

Findeastle had to rein his horse almost op 
to its haunches. He raised his eyebrows at 
this uncalled-for precipitation. But he did not 
speak : he saluted her in grim silence, and made 
as if to ride past. 

“T want to speak to you,” she said quickly, 
catching at the bridle. 

He waited, with stern attention. 

“What have you done to Peggy ?” 

The shot seemed to miss its mark. The 
General looked at her as if she were a new 
kind of insect, but (and that was the injury) 
an insect without a sting. 

“T beg your pardon?” he said. 

“Oh! it’s very fine to be a great soldier,” 
said Bab, vindictively, “and be everywhere 
worshipped and made ridiculous and—all the 
rest. But it’s cowardly—I don’t care if you 
hate me for ever, I’ve got. to say it—it’s 
cowardly to break Peggy’s heart for a trifle.” 

Even Bab quailed a little before the steel of 
his look. 

“Miss Paine,” he said, in measured accents. 
“TI assure you, you have not the least idea of 
what you are talking about.” 

She looked up helplessly, furiously, at him. 
Was the man made of iron ? 

“Oh!” she cried, “I wish there were not 
any men in the world !” 

Findcastle bowed sarcastically. 

“That,” he said, “is a wish that many of 
us have felt—with regard to women.” 

She made a last attempt, looking appealingly 
into the merciless eyes above her. Would 
nothing she could say bring a human expres- 
sion into that immovable face, that might have 
been cut in stone / 

“And are you going to kill Peggy with your 
pride?” =~ 

“ Really.” said Findeastle. “Lam afraid that 
L must ride on.” 

He left Peggy’s champion standing in the 
road defeated, the image of despair. 


“Well?” said George, approaching. He had 
witnessed the interview from a safe distance 
as commanded. He had also done his best to 
look as if he did not belong to Bab. Not that 
he minded; but he had a great belief in her 
injudiciousness, and did not wish the Ceneral 
to suppose that he was part of the deputation. 

“Don’t speak to me!” she cried. “Oh! 
George, | never knew anyone so hard-hearted. 




















THe Honour 


go home 


I give up!—I give up! I want to 


and cry. 

“JT thought you were a little bit too cock- 
sure,” said George, consolingly folding her in 
his arm. 

x * x os 

The Reverend Robert Hanson had _ started 
upon his search. An attack of influenza had 
kept him back, but on recovering he had made 
haste to redeem his promise. 

He had set out in some little trepidation, 
[he family was large, and had its share of 
scapegraces, but yet it seemed rash to go in 
pursuit of one who had not thrust his misdeeds 
upon the notice of his relations. He had cer- 
tainly done them no credit, and might turn 
out to have been a disgrace. 

His housekeeper noticed an extra fussiness 
in his manner, and put it down to her one 
intermittent terror—the possibility that he was 
plotting to provide her with a mistress. Once 
or twice she had contrived, invisibly, to defeat 
This sulden journey was, to 
say the least, alarming. Also she noticed a sin- 
gular reluctance coupled with his haste—and 
this peculiar combination, added to the unex- 
pectedness of the journey, struck her as fatal. 
“He is going to ask her,” she said, her eye 
gleaming jealously at the idea. 

“He’s made up his mind, and he’s afraid of 
unmaking it, and frightened to death that 
she wiil say ‘No. They always go at it in a 


such a notion. 


panic 

Whereby she surprising 
ledge of men, said her acquaintance, and how 
the extreme of fear meets the extreme of 


showed a know- 


courage 

Mr. Hanson arrived in the evening at the 
family headquarters ; that is to say, he reached 
the Castle Arms, overlooked by the Castle. 
The Castle itself was shut up, only a few 
servants remaining to march strangers through 
the state chambers on visiting days, and keep 
afew rooms dusted for the occasional descent 
family. ‘Stray Hansons 
were continually arriving at the inn, to pass 


of members of the 


a day or two in recalling the diminished 
grandeur of their pedigree. It had been a 
much finer thing, to be sure, in the Middle 
Ages, and had then assured unlimited bvard 
und lodging. There were many of them now 


s0 many them !—and they were all proud 


of the name; but there were very few who 
had the privilege of stopping at the Castle 
itself, and of having the little flag run up 


the tower to proclaim it. 

This visitor, after asking if there were any 
of th family down, and hearing not, made 
inquiry for a former nurse at the Castle, a 
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Mrs. Hampton. She had left no trace behind 
in the place where he had known her, and 
he had fancied she might have been heard of 
in her ancient haunts. 

First of all he asked if she were alive. 

She was, it appeared. She had been away 
from the place for many, many years, and 
those who had heard from her said she was 
passing through queer experiences, her accounts 
of which, whether owing to prudence or be 
cause they were so badly spelt, were quite 
unintelligible. Each interesting account was 
broken oif with a kind of apology for ram- 
bling, as if she had checked herself in a fit of 
caution. Since then she had returned, and was 
living very comfortably almost at the Castle 
gates. She was remarkable for nothing, except 
the quality, strange in an old family nurse, of 
silence—and a hatred of Lady Richard. 

Mr. Hanson thanked his informant. It was 
better than he feared. He might have had 
to go seeking in strange places for this woman, 
instead of finding her, so to speak, at his 
door. He started immediately to go and call 
upon her. The landlord Jvoked after him with 
a kind of smile. 

“Tf he wants to get anything out of her, 
let him try!” said he. “I never did see such 
a close one as she.” 


Mr. Hanson felt a pair of keen eyes watching 
him as he walked up the path. It was rather 
disconcerting. He made his way between the 
carefully shovelled heaps of snow and knocked 
at the cottage door. 

It was a long time before it was opened. 
The vicar of a parish, accustomed to being 
let in with an immediate alacrity of respect, 
he felt himself scrutinised—his very boots, he 
was convinced, were being inspected through 
the crack under the door. There was not 
even the excuse of a vivlent scramble iuside 
to make things tidy. 

At last the latch shot up, and he was ad- 
mitted. 

“Mrs. Hampton?” he said, looking at the 
old woman who, having deliberated and let him 
in, was now returning to her arm-chair. She 
had altered greatly since he had seen her, so 
much so as to be hardly recognisable. She 
pointed in a lordly way to a chair. A person 
who has been nurse in a family always 
retains a kind of authority over its members, 
and even, in a fainter degree, over its connec- 
tions. It is impossible to forget that there 
was a time when she slapped them. 

Mr. Hanson, although never personally a victim, 
was “one of them.” She had forgotten his 
face, but his name told her that. 
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He was sharply told to sit down, and for 
a few minutes they held a cautious conver 
sation on family matters. He learnt that he: 
husband had been a soldier, and his attention 
was ostentatiously drawn to the portraits ot 
his commanders and the generally warlike ap- 
pearance of the old woman’s sitting-room. // 
had been 
photograph was put away in a _ cupboard 
The others were more ornamental, and quite 


all ill looking fellow, and sO his 


sufficient to keep his memory green. 

‘And now, sir,” she said suddenly, “ what 
do you want to know ?’ 

“T think——” he said hesitatingly, “ you nursed 
a—a—cousin of mine, called Robert.” 

“And what of that?” said she. 

“Weil, if he is living, can you give me his 
address ?” 

She looked at him, with a jump of sus- 
picion. 

“Who wants it?” she asked, in a shrill, old, 
angry voice. “Lady Richard ?” 

She was peering at him fiercely, stirring 
the fire vindictively with the poker. He could 
see her wrinkled hands shaking with excite- 
ment 

“She’s been at the bottom of all the ill 
that’s happened in this family since she was 
born,” said she. “A bad woman and a meddle: 
What does she want with him, spying here, 
to find out what she has done? 
boy’s heart, she did, the wicked woman! Oh! 
she’s been at me twice, since she got a hint 
that [’d heard of him now and_ then 
Twice '—but I showed her the door. It was 
she that did all the mischief. And now she’d 
like to point at him and say, ‘fook there! 

Never while I live will | help her to het 
triumph !” 

She threw the poker down in the fender 
and turned upon Mr. Hanson ‘Tell her that! 
she cried. 

Sut poo! Bob Hanson's relative stood his 


a 


Broke Inhy 


ground. 

‘You mistake me,” he said “T have not 
come from Lady Richard | have held no 
communication with her. Also, it is very im 
portant that I should know 

She looked at him cunningly, a keen 
twinkle in her eyes. 

“T’ve kep’ my boy’s secret,’ she said, “for 
nigh on twenty years. I’m not like to 
betray him now, without I see cause! So you 
may save your pains, sir, and good afternoon.” 

But there was a saving clause in her speech. 
He could see that, for all her obstinacy and 
faithfulness, she was feeling inquisitive. 

“Tf I tell you why [I want it,” he said 
promptly, “T don’t think you can rerase 






* Humph said Bob Hanson’s nurse 3nt 
she settled herself curiously in her chai 

“ The lady who—who was the cause of his 
disappearance,” said Mr. Hanson, “is dead, 
She deeply regretted her treatment of hin 
and——” 

“That she ought!” snapped his nurse. “ Not 
that I hated her, poor Miss Mary ! I dare say 
she paid for it ; but she shouldn’t have let that 
had woman work on her to give him up, 

-And,” said Mr. Hanson, impressively, “ sh 
telt that she had spoiled his life. It preyed upor 
her mind till the last.’ 

The old woman softened ; her mind went back 
to the time when she had watched the young 
things playing, inseparable, never gnessing how 
they would part. She wiped away a tear. 

“ Poor Miss Mary eg 

“Her last words were to ask her daughter to 
tind him and try to make amends. She made her 
promise. The daughter is very rich, and anxious 
to fultil her mother’s last wish.’ 

He thought he had put it convincingly, using 
the argument most likely to take effect, but Mrs, 
Hampton snorted 

“Rich? Ho!—let her keep her riches. Who 
wants them? Tell her so.” 

‘But | cannot go back and take her no news, 
said Mr. Hanson. “She is most unhappy because 
she cannot find him. She can think of nothing 
but her mother’s last wish, and is clesperately 
anxious to fulfil her promise. You would not 
keep that poor satisfaction from a motherless 
virl 7” 

“What’s she like?” asked the old woman, 
irrelevantly. “ Like Miss Mary ?” 

“T think so,” he said, humouring her, “She 1s 
tall and slight, with, with—well, with big, dark 
eyes, 

‘] hope she will never give any main « heart 
break like her mother, with these dark eyes!’ 
she muttered, rocking backwards and forwards in 
some perplexity. | ve kep’ the secret all these 
years, and [ don’t know what to do for the best. 
\nd [ don’t see what good she can do—now. I 
it’s to help him ”—with a sudden fierceness—* be 
is beyond he 4 help 

‘Is he deal?” Mr. Hanson asked quickly 
Her dark hints made him feel as if it might be 
the best that could happen. ‘The old womai 
shook her head. 

“No,” she said slowly, “ he’s not dead. 

There was a pause. Then she bent forward, 
her shrivelled hand clutching at his coat. 

“Tf I tell you,” she said, “ [—I don’t see howit 
ean hurt him—and then, for the sake of Miss 
Mary s girl ! She’s miserable, you say 1—If I tell, 
you must proinise never to let on to a soul but 
her !—He said once he’d never forgive me if T! 
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it out to L idy Richard. And all the se years lve 
kep’ my mouth shut. Give me your word.” 

He gave it. 

She peered nervously round the little, darkening 
oom, as if the detested Lady Richard might be 
avesdropping in a corner. The firelight flickered 


fitfully on the comfortable, homely furniture, the 
srinning monstrosities of treasured china, and the 
military portraits about the walls. It lit up her 
lined old face—keen still, and excited, ready as 


she was at any time to fly out and defend het 


nursling—as she bent nearer and whispered in lis 
ir. 

‘[mpossibl le cried. 

“True,” said the old woman, solemnly, wiping 
AWAY her tears 

Mr. Hanson sat, staring at her a little while, 
mnfounded Then ‘he recovered himself and 
asked 

“Have you any proots 7 

“Proofs she said, outraged. “Do you think 
I'd lie about a thing like that? I’ve a mind 
But there, for Miss Mary’s sake, [’ll let you see 
iis letters. My boy !—-I’ve been true to him, and 


e’s been true to me. And many’s the journey 
l’ve had to post mine in a strange place, so as 
they shouldn’t guess » 

She tottered across to a bureau propped against 
the wall and fished out her treasure of yellow 
tters, read and re-read until they had ainiost 


fallen to pieces. One or two were recent; the 
rackled in her fingers as she put them 


into his hands Bob 


pages sti 
Hanson’s cousin stared at 


them blan Ky 


that night. His house 
keeper saw him return with a rather triumphant 
smile. Plainly he had been unlucky. Perhaps 
ww he would be content fér a space with her 


He reached home late 


tyranny, and not vo seeking a tyrant for both of 


em. She attended him with a forgiving care, 
gave him his dinner and trimmed his study lamp 
is he liked it. But late that night as she retired 
ast his door, she saw him through a crack, writing 
tters 

It was a mportant letter. She could tell 
that by th < on his face, the lines on his fore 
ead and the putting out of his under-lip. Also 


y the nervous way he dipped and re-dipped the 


pen, 


Sh W itched his expression as long as she 


perplexed There was nothing that she 
private affairs to warrant a look 
like that 
Perhaps he was trying to soften some hard lady’s 
heart, or endeavouring to escape from the toils of 
aschemer? Either idea agreed with her perpetual 
lear, and she went slowly up to bed, promising 


herself, in 


morning, a peep at the address 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
PEGGY COMES INTO HER KINGDOM. 


AM going to take the law 






- into my own 
SS Yi hands,” said Mrs. 

bP - A, Beech. 
ee el Captain Beech 
Mien a be chuckled slightly. 
Ne . - Hear, hear,” 
pS he said, ironic 
/ ally. “And how 


going to do it?” 
Beech looked at 


A ¢ her husband defiantly, as if 
« daring him to condemn her 
‘ as injudicious. Men were 
always so ridiculously timid 


about interfering. 
“T shall call 
General, and tell him what I think.” 
“You don't want advice, I suppose !” 
Beech interrupted. 
“1 don’t,” she said, conclusively. 
“And it’s no good telling you what I[ hear? 
That Findcastle doesn’t see anybody — will not 
and is just as unapproachable as he 


” 


upon the 


Captain 


vo anywhere 
used to be before Peggy came on the scene 

“ All the better,” said Mrs, Beech. “It 
that he feels it.’ 

She had been talking to the girl, beginning 
with an anxious threat to send for the doctor. 
Peggy had exclaimed, feverishly declaring that 
well, and that it was only the 





shows 


she was quit 
Suspense 
Mrs, 


once. 


“Then tell him you are sorry,” said 
Beech. “I am sure he will come at 
But Peggy had shaken her head mournfully 


“Tt’s not that,” she said. “I have told him 
[ can never, never marry him, and—and—and 
so he knows. I am not thinking about him 


any more. 

“As if I could believe that ! 
“Child, I’ve got 
him ? 


said Mrs. Beech, 
scornfully eyes! Why can’t 
you marry 

‘ Becanse—oh! because | must find that man, 
and give him my mother’s letter.” 

‘You had much better said Mrs. 
Beech. “I’m only a stout old woman, and | 
know I don’t romantic ; but IL can see 
there is a mystery about that letter. Tell me, 
Peggy.” 

She put her round the girl, insisting. 
and drew the pale face on to her shoulder. 
Peggy had grown thinner, her eyes were pain- 
fully large and dark. She resisted a little, and 
then burst into a fit of crying. In a little 
while Mrs. Beech had learnt all that she wished 


to know. 


trust me,” 


look 
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It was almost triumphantly, then, that she 
descended and proclaimed her determination. 

“Tf you get in at all, you may think yourself 
clever,” said Captain Beech. “He kept a thou 
sand natives for three months out of his mud 
fort once, and do you imagine you——” 

She took no notice until she was in the dog- 
eart; then she looked down to where he was 
standing, shaking his head unbelievingly, on the 
steps. 

“Will you te'! Simpkins,” she said calmly, 
“that I am bringing the General back to 
dinner ?” 

A message that Captain Beech did not think 
it worth his while to deliver. 


Findcastle’s domain was looking unusually 
grim and uninviting. To begin with, the great 
gates were shut. 

Mrs. Beech had to sit gripping the reins while 
the groom hauled and pushed and the gates 
swung slowly in on their rusty hinges. Then 
she was driven with a flourish up to the door. 

One of the General’s soldier-servants answered 
the ring. He opened his mouth, saluting. 

“No, my good man,” said Mrs. Beech. “ Lord 
Findcastle is in. I saw the back of his head 
just now.” 

She had been driven past the library windows, 
and had seen that with satisfaction. 

“T am sorry, ma’am, but he is engaged.” 

“T cannot help that,” said Mrs. Beech; “I 
must see him.” 

The man went, but returned immediately, 
looking as inflexible as only a soldier can. ~* 

“My orders are to admit nobody,” he said. 

Mrs. Beech got out of the dog-cart and turned 
decidedly to her groom. 

* Johnson,” she said, “take the cart round to 
the stables. Or no”—as an idea struck her. 
“Drive back home, and come for me in an 
hour.” 

She watched the groom drive well beyond 
recall, and then turned to plant herself on the 
doorstep. It was difficult not to laugh at the 
veteran’s consternation. 

“You see you must let me in,” she said. 
“Tell the General he cannot possibly allow a 
lady to stand on his doorstep for an hour in 
this driving sleet. It would be disgraceful.” 

She looked with an air of great apprehension 
at the weather, and the man, helpless, held the 
door wider, and permitted her to make her way 
in. Leaving her in the hall—there was a great 
fire on the hearth, and there were chairs to sit 
in—he disappeared to warn the General. 

Mrs. Beech had visions of that distinguished 
soldier sending a message that his arm-chair was 
at her service, and escaping himself by the back 
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door, or perhaps even by the window. She knew 
well what men—the very bravest —will sometimes 
do in a panic. 

She waited till the man had looked back to 
make certain she was established by the fire, 
gazing contentedly at a tiger-skin in the hall. 
and then she bounced up and followed instantly 
in his steps. 

Feeling adventurous, she tracked the man 
along a corridor hung with heathen weapons and 
trophies that were not a little ghastly. It was 
rather like venturing into the den of an ogre, 
3ut she was a middle-aged married lady, and 
feared neither man nor Beast. So she walked 
boldly on to the further end. A door opened. She 
saw the man go in and begin to explain, haltingly, 
her behaviour. Findcastle must be in there. She 
walked boldly into his presence. 

He jumped up, with an ungracious exclamation, 
anything but delighted. Mrs. Beech saw him 
towering above her, formidable, unyielding—but 
she had conquered in the first skirmish—and was 
able to take her time. 

“ How do you do, General?” she said. (Was she, 
a married wonian, the wife of a truculent old 
soldier whose fierce looks inspired lively awe in 
all who did not know him, to be quelled by 
another soldier’s frown?) “ Are you not ashamed 
of the way you have been behaving?” 

“T fail to see, Mrs. Beech 

“That is just what annoys me,” she said. “A 
man like you should make it his business to see 
and to understand.” 

She sat down, uninvited. He might stand, if 
he pleased. Ah! she was here in the citadel, and 
no man should make her flinch. 

Findcastle was looking as black as thunder. 
All the same, she could see the lines of trouble in 
his face; it had hit him hard, as well as Peggy. 

“T have left a poor girl,” she said, “in the 
blackest deeps of despair. And all because she 
happens to be in love with you.” 

“Hardly,” said Findcastle. “ You cannot be 
aware that, in a letter, Miss Dunbar gave me 
distinctly to understand that she did not carea 
straw——” 

“T should like to see that letter,” said Mrs. 
Beech. 

Findeastle made an instinctive movement, as 
if it were in his breast. His voice was cold asa 
blizzard, calm with a slumbering hint of storm. 

“T think that she made it plain.” 

“Plain? Oh! yes,” said Mrs. Beech, “to 4 
man who would take it so Oh! I know you 
would like nothing better than to turn me out 
and go on thinking preposterous things, and 
feeling injured. But I cannot afford to indulge 
you. I have Peggy to consider.” 

She fixed him with a piercing look. He was 











“*T want to speak to you, she said, catching at the bridle.” —,. 
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getting restive: it would never do if he turned 
and fled. 

‘I’m not asking you to make it up with her,’ 
she said, impressively. “I have come simply to 
throw her upon your mercy. However angry you 
may feel, however injured, you will never be so 
ungenerous as to refuse your help.” 

‘IT am at her service,” Findeastle said stiffly. 
This appeal had certainly prevented his making 
an escape ; but his face was as hard as iron. 

“The poor child is nearly distracted,” said Mrs. 
Beech. “It seems—I am going to worry you 
with a tale, but you must be patient. And pray 
sit down. It seems that her mother jilted a 
cousin of hers and he disappeared in a passion. 
Lady Dunbar was always a little eccentric (she 
was a Hanson before she married, and they are 
all queer), but how eccentric I did not guess. 
She bids fair to ruin the poor child’s life with a 
crazy notion of reparation.” 

“In what way ?” asked the General coldly. 
“Why, she has charged her to find the man 
after all these years !—and give him a letter. As 
far as I understand it, Peggy is to be offered up 
as a victim. The mother made her promise to 
hold herself bound to him, unless he released her. 

Imagine the situation !” 

Findeastle listened without a sign of emotion. 
His face was as immovable as a mask. 

“Tt is dreadful!” said Mrs. Beech. “I can’t 
argue with Peggy. I think she feels her mother’s 
ghost will haunt her, should she not fultil the 
trust. The only thing is to find the man and 
and buy him off perhaps.” 

“Who is he?” asked Findcastle. His voice 
was grim 

“Hanson—Robert Hanson—was his name, 
said Mrs. Beech, in haste. “He may be dead, 
of course—I can't help thinking it would be a 
blessing—but I’m afraid there is no such ‘luck ! 
If you sawthe poor child, and her dread and 
terror, you would agree.” 

“Would it not be better to hinder the dis 
covery, then?” said Findcastle, in a hard voice 
Mrs. Beech grew impatient. Was the man a 
machine ? 

“And let her live all her life in misery and 
suspense ?” she cried. “I know as well as you 
do that a man who vanishes like that, and is 
never heard of, can hardly be a desirable ac- 
quaintance for any girl. I simply shudder to 
think that he may turn up. Still, it must be 
ended ; the waiting is killing her. Lord Find- 
castle, I came to you because I thought you 
were chivalrous—I thought you would be her 
friend.” 

She paused, and looked at him searchingly, 
His face was inscrutable. 

“Find him for us,” she said. “It was poor 





little Peggy, I think, who said you could do 
anything that you tried. I thought perhaps he 
might have gone into the Army, like nearly aj 
She broke off, afraid that he 
might be offended. “Oh! I beg your pardon, 
General, but—you conld find out if he had 


the scamps 


enlisted 7” 

Findcastle had risen and was facing her, a 
rigid, unbending figure. She had hoped to move 
him, but there was no sign of that. Had Peggy 
indeed hurt him past forgiveness ! 

“1 will find him for her,” he said. 


Having gained her point, Mrs. Beech pre. 
pared to go. But the dog-cart had not come 
back for her. She walked to the door, with 
her unwilling host behind her, and looked with 
counterfeited anxiety up and down. 

“There must be a mistake,” she said, “and 
the carriage is not coming. I cannot walk in 
this weather. General, you must drive me 
home.” 

“ Delighted,” said Findeastle briefly. 

His tone was as grim as ever, and she looked 
at him quickly to see if he meant it. There 
must be some irony lurking in the word! She 


- could hardly believe her ears. 


To her surprise, however, he really made no 
demur. Almost before she had realised that in- 
deed this was victory, she found herself sitting 
beside him and being driven home perilously fast 

If she could once get him inside the house! 

All the way there she was spinning plans, 
beset by the uncomfortable knowledge that, it 
he did not please, no power on earth would 
bring this soldier across her threshold. Still, to 
wait till that strancer was found and disposed 
of (she did not doubt her capability of somehow 
suppressing him) might mean a long, long 
patience — might in the end mean disaste:. 
And to see the trouble lifted for a minute in 
Peggy’s eyes, to see them meet, and to know 
that henceforward Findeastle would fight het 
battles! It was worth some effort. 

The man was iron; but even iron heurts 
break at last—and Mrs. Beech had a great belief 
in the effect of a meeting. She sat by 
his side, contriving. 

When they reached Langlands she was ready 
with her schemes. 

“You will come in, of course?” she said, in 
no way expecting him to agree; but that was 
safe beginning. 

Findcastle looked at her without moving 4 
muscle; his face was as grim as ever. but 
there was a curious eagerness in his voice. 

“T will come in,” he said. 

And Mrs. Beech was almost prostrated by the 
unexpectedness of his answer. 
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There was no need for wiles. She saw the 
Captain’s astonished face at a window—his eyes 
amazed, his mouth screwed into a whistle. 
Findeastle was stalking up the steps behind 
her. There was nothing to do but to walk him 
into the house, shut him in safely, and hurry 


pstairs for Peggy. 


She found the girl lying down, one hand 
under her tear stained cheek, the other nerv 
ously clasping and unclasping. As Mrs. Beech 
came in “she started up. 

“Ts it the post?” she said. 

At Langlands they sent a man into town in 
the afternoon for the papers and any letters 
that might have come since the morning. Their 
rival made tea-time a little more exciting. 
And Peggy was always expecting a telegram or 
. letter. 

“Not yet,” said Mrs. Beech. 

She shut the door carefully, and walked up 
to the glass 

“T must get into something else,” she said, 
ooking at herself with an air of middle-aged 
vanity; all the while her eyes, in the mirror, 
were fixed on Peggy. “ Did you ever see such 


a wild woman But then, I have been ont 
driving in the wind. Peggy.’ 

“Ves Aunt Jane? 

The girl had risen. Wind and weather seemed 
to have flushed Mrs. Beech. She came away 
from the glass and put her bands on Peggy’s 
houlders 

“What a little, wistful, unhappy face! And 
ull in black! Can’t you make yourself a little 


bit smart this evening? But perhaps you don’t 
think it worth while making yourself look fine 


for a pair of old fogies—eh ?” 

She gave her a little shake. 

“Believe me, we appreciate that kind of thing 
ust as swnuch. To please me, Peggy, will you 

it on that white tea-gown the Captain likes ’ 
And can’t you frizzle your hair a little?” 

“7 don’t think it suits me to be frizzled, 
sald Peggy, running her fingers through the 
rippling, dark, rumpled hair; “but I will make 
myself as fine as I can, to please you.” 

“That is right,” said Mrs. Beech heartily 
“Twill run and slip into my own garments, and 
then we will go down to tea.” 

She was back again before Peggy had nearly 
finished, coming in with a rustle. The maid 
left the room as she entered. 

“There!” she said. “Have you made yourself 
pretty? Let me look at you, Peggy—and let me 
Kiss you 


The girl was standing at the mirror, a slende: 
ligure, tying a black velvet ribbon round her 
throat. The long, white silk draperies of her 
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gown were trailing gracefully at her feet, and 
her arms, lifted, glistened like ivory in the black 
lave sleeves. The prettiest picture in the world, 
thought Mrs. Beech, only lacking a touch of red 
in the cheek and a happy tilt of the chin. 

“You—picture!” she said, and kissed her. 

Peggy turned and looked at her with the 
ghost of a smile. She was listening—listening 
all the while for the post. 

“Do you like me?” she said, and finished 
tying the ribbon. Her little throat looked as 
slight as a child’s with the black velvet against 
its whiteness 

“Like you!” said Mrs. Beech, putting an 
arm round her and leading her triumphantly 
across the landing. “ Wait till he sees you like 
that !” 

“Fie? Who?” cried Peggy in sudden fright. 

Mrs. Beech was vexed with herself for the 
slip. She had been calculating upon a dramatic 
meeting. However, she had let it out. She 
laughed, drawing Peggy towards the stair. 

“Why, the General,” she said calmly. 

With a little cry the girl wrung her hands 
out of hers and rushed like a frightened thing 
into her room. Mrs. Beech pursued her in high 
displeasure. 

“What is the matter!” she said. 

‘Il can’t go down—I1 dare not—I will not 
go,” cried Peggy, breathing fast. 

“Ridiculous !” said Mrs. Beech. 

Peggy lifted her eyes, dark with unhappiness. 
I’m afraid,” she said simply. “I—I—I love 
him so.... I’m afraid.’ 

Mrs. Beech lost patience. Here had she been 
at endless pains to bring them together, and 
was it all to be frustrated at the last? Must 
she let the General go away on a wild goose 
chase after a possibly mythical person, and 
perhaps find him for her, only to see the girl 
desert him in a wild self-sacrifice that no lover 
could forgive? No, she must bring them to- 
gether first. Afterwards means would surely be 
found to put all to rights 

“He is waiting downstairs,” she said. “If 
you let him go this time, he will never forgive 
you. Try to think, Peggy—he loves you; but 
men are proud,’ 

Peggy flung out her hands with despairing 
determination 

“T can't,” she said. “Oh, let me alone—let 
me alone. I can't! 

Mrs. Beech changed her tone. She put an arm 
coaxingly round Peygy’s waist. 

“ But, Peggy.” she said, “you must not imagine 
he has come to make love to you. I don't 
think there is any danger. I have explained 
to him; told him all I knew about that—man. 
And he is going to find him for you.” 
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Peggy freed herself with a shudder. 

“Don’t!” she said piteously. “Oh! tell him 
to go away. I can’t see him—I can’t go down! 
It would break my heart!” 

The wild words died on her lips. She stood 
still with her hands pressed suddenly on_ her 
heart and her. eyes afraid. 

Mrs. Beech stared at her, and then, under 
standing, looked at the door. The post had 
arrived, and a servant was coming up with a 
letter. 

“Tt is for you. Postmark ‘Little Easter,’ 
said Mrs. Beech. 

Peggy looked at it with dilated eyes. It had 
come ! 

She held the letter in her fingers, while her 
heart beat fast, and the lace quivered across 
her breast. It held her fate—perhaps. 

Mr. Hanson had said, “If he is in a position 
to be acknowledged by his relations; that is, 
if he is fit for you to know, I will telegraph 
his address. If not, I will write.” And he had 
written ! 

Peggy felt a wild fear of what she might 
read. But she must be brave; she must not 
let herself think of all it might mean; and 
least of all must she think of Findeastle waiting 
downstairs—alas ! 

She opened the letter slowly; it was like a 
death warrant. 


” 


. * * & al 


What was that name staring at her, plain on 
the fatal page? Oh, she must be mad—she 
must be mad! Whose name was that? It was 
there; there was no mistaking! She lifted her 
eyes, transfigured, to Mrs. Beech. 

“TI must go to him! I must go to him!” 
she cricd 

“'To whom?” said Mrs. Beech, amazed. 

“ Lord Findcastle.” 

She almost flung the letter into Mrs. Beech’s 
hands, and then, a little white whirlwind, she 
lisappeared. Mrs. Beech followed, looking from 
the girl’s face—a face with eyes like stars and 
cheeks that were a sudden scarlet—to the letter 
thrust into her hands. She saw Peggy fly down 
the stair. 

Had Findcastle heard her cry? He must have 
been listening, waiting for her coming; he was 
there, looking up at the slight white figure, 
impetuous like a child. And the look in his 
face told Peggy that he knew. 

“My darling!” he said. 

She heard the break in the deep, unsteady 
voice ; she saw him holding out his arms—he, 
her dearest ! 

“ You /” she cried. 


And she felt herself falling into his arms. 
a * * * . 


Upstairs Mrs. Beech was trying to grasp that 
letter. It was enough to take away a stout 
lady’s breath; she had to pause and gasp in 
the attempt. 

That the reckless young man who, she most 
reasonably expected, had sunk beyond redemption, 
should turn out to be a hero—a soldier whose name 
was ringing in the land—and—Lord Findgastle ! 

“Tmpossible ! Impossible!” she cried, staring 
at the letter. 

Peggy in her hurry had not seen the stipula- 
tion for secrecy that had been made at the 
end, and Mrs. Beech had read the letter before 
she saw it. So, unhindered, she digested Mr. 
Hanson’s explanation of how he had discovered 
Bob Hanson’s old nurse living in great comfort 

his work—and how after much persuasion the 
old woman had trusted him with the story of 
who he was. How her boy, as she called him, 
had enlisted in the recklessness of despair ; how ; 
his regiment had been ordered out, and he had 
had a chance to distinguish himself—and done 
it. How all England was proud of the name 
he had adopted, and she prouder still, because 
she alone knew tle other. 

[It was a wonderful story. Mrs. Beech felt 
quite dizzy with the astonishment of it all. 
She tried to compreliend how Findeastle had 
not known who Peggy was until she had told 
him. It was not hard to imagine the boy rush- 
ing off, heart-broken, ignorant even of the name 
of the stranger who had supplanted him and 
given his name to her. Dead to his friends, he 
had never asked, he hid never heard. The old 
nurse had either not known or never dared to 
mention. . . . He had heard it for the 
first time when Mrs. Beech came that morning! 

She heard her husband come along. the 
passage as she stood gasping with the letter. 
He stopped short and looked at her. 

“Yon look as if you were going out of your 
mind!” said he. 

“T_T. think I must be,” stammered Mrs. 
Beech. In bewildered silence she followed him 
down the stairs. 

Findeastle and Peggy had not yet retreated. 
They were standing together, Peggy’s head on 
his shoulder, her soft white draperies brushing 
against his coat. And her eyes were the 
happiest eyes that ever cried on this earth. 

She looked up, scarlet; but Findcastle held 
her fast. » 

“Ah, Mrs. Beech!” he said. “I told you 
that I would find him.” 

[THE END.] 
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A NEW CENTURY ENTERPRISE. 


Interesting Points about some of the Missioners in the Free Church Campaign. 


By F. M. 


——~ NEW century is to witness a 
SY 


new movement. The Evan- 
gelical Free Churches’ are 
uniting in a national and 


simultaneous Mission to cover 


Britain almost 





Great from end 
to end. 
originator of this the Rev. 


the energetic Organising Secre- 


Mission is 


The 


Thomas Law, 
tarv of the National Council of the Evangelical 
Free Churches. He had been much struck with 
the suecess of united missions locally, and he 
thought that if these could be successfully con- 


ducted, a great effort could be similarly made 
to cover the whole country, 
“Then do you mean,” we asked him, * that 


services are to be held in all the Nonconformist 


hurches all over the country at the same 


time ? 

“No, not exactly that,” said he. ‘We take 
London first—which is a province in itself 
ind we hold 
inited missions 
n one and some 
times two large 
churches in every 
district, from 
January 26th t 
February ith : 
then similarly we 
shall hold services 
n the provincial 
towns from Feb 
ruary 16th to the 
4th, and in the 
villages from 


March 2nd to the 
ith. So we div idle 


the whole coun- 

vy, you see, into 
three parts. 
Otherwise the 


Mission is literally 
simultaneous.’ 


“And do you + 
find the leaders THE REV HOMAS LAW, 
or the various Secretary f the National 3} 
lenominations Church ¢ and Orig 
support the mov« the New Century Cams 
ment? 

“Most heartily. The idea first occurred to me 
about four years ago, and, as [ broached the 


found that it 
Finally it 


subject. to another, I 


cordial recept ion. 


and 


one 


met with a very 


848 





HOLMES. 


was approved by the National Council at its 
annual meeting at Sheffield in March, 1900, and 
also by the annual Conferences of all the de- 
nominations involved. Since March, therefore, 
we have been busy in making preparations, 
and very onerous they have been.” 

The appearance of the offices, full of clerks 
and typists, and stored with papers and pam- 
phlets and cards, all relating to the simultan- 
eous Mission, fully bears out the words. But 
Mr. Law has a genius for organisation, He 
positively revels in the work, and much of the 
Free Church Federation 
ment is due to his organising skill. 

There are at the present time about six hun- 
dred local Free Church Councils in existence, 
covering the like a vast network of 
organisation. They consist of voluntary unions 
of Evangelical Nonconformist Churches, in- 
cluding the Society of Friends. These local 
unite to form larger federations for 


success of the 


MOV ee 


country 


councils 


the counties, the whole being 
again united and represented in 
7 the National Council. Some 
| persons regard this voluntary 
union and organisation of the 
Evangelical Free Churches as 
one of the most remarkable 
} ecclesiastical movements of the 
: time, Certainly this Simultane- 
ous Mission would have been 
; impossible without it. 
} Having accepted the Mission as 
% 
Pe es 


2 DE er ees 
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TUE 





NORWICH 


BARRETT 


OF 


proposed their representatives in the 
National Council, the local bodies supply the 
workers both for the local committees and for 
the house-to-house visitation before the meet- 
ings. But they are well supplied with powder 
and shot, in the shape of hints and_ helps, 
papers and pamphlets, and decorated announce- 


by 


ment cards, from the central offices at the 
Memorial Hall, in Farringdon Street. 

Mr. Law’s past career seems to have well 
fitted him for his present post. When at 
Bradford, he inaugurated a highly successfu 
house-to-house visitation scheme, which = in-_ 
dicated his remarkable powers of organisa- 
tion; and later at Birmingham, at the Hart 


Memorial Church, Gravelly Hill, he preached to 
a congregation representing all the Evangelical 
Nonconformist denominations. 

He is a Yorkshireman by birth, having first 


seen the light at Sowerby Bridge in L854. 
He is thus about forty-six years of age, and 
his energy and activity seem to know no 


bounds. Having been educated near Halifax, 
he entered the ministry of the United Metho- 


dist Free Churches. and in 1876 became the 
minister of a church at Bath Street, Bir- 
mingham. Subsequently he held pastorates 


at Glasgow. Burton-on-Trent. and Thornton 





0! 





IVER. 


Heath, where a new church was built during 
his pastorate. into close 
personal contact with the late Mr. Spurgeon, 
who rented a pew in his church for those of his 

unable to go to the Tabernacle. Mr, 
Law’s health breaking down while at Thornton 


Here also he came 


house 


Heath, he took an extended tour, Visiting 
various parts of the world. On his return, he 


had charge of a church at Appleby, and after. 
wards at Gateshead and at Bradford, coming 
southward in 1894 to Gravelly Hill, Birmingham, 
It was from this congregation that he came to 
take up the Organising Secretaryship of the 
National Council of these same denominations, 

One of the delicate ot work 
Mr. Law has had to undertake in connection 
with this simultaneous the 
allotment of different missioners to the various 


most pieces 


Mission has been 
places. Everybody, of course, would like Dr, 
Parker; but equally, of course, Dr. Parker 
could not go to everybody. Dr. Parker inau- 
gurates the Mission by preaching in the Guild- 
hall of the City of London. 
startling novelty. 


This in itself isa 
The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Bishop of London have spoken in 
the historic hall at the Bicentenary Meeting of 
the the of Christian 
Krowledge; but this is the first time, so far as 


Society for Promotion 


We are aware, that a sermon has been preached 
in the home of the Lord Mayor’s banquets and 


the City re¢eption room of kings. The City, 
it may be remembered, gave Dr. Parker his 
pulpit at the City Temple. 

That pulpit during the Mission will be 
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PASTOR 1OREDITCH - TABERNA 
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A NEw 


McNeill —the 
called 


John 
has 


Rev. 
Spurgeon, as he 


occupied by the 


Scottish been 
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Ga 


was born a true gipsy, and as a lad was wont 
to wander from place to place with his family, 
and pasture his donkey on the common-land. 
His life was changed after attending a Metho- 
dist chapel at Cambridge, and when, with his 





people, he migrated from Cambridge te 
' London, he became connected with the 
“Christian Mission.” of which the Rev. 
¥ 
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who will preach there each 


day at noon, and also in the 


evenings. 


Mr. McNeill is a unique 
nan. He possesses a style 
ll his own. It is not 
merely that he is, as some 
olks truly call him, *‘a racv 
talker, but he is ub- 
oubtedly a great humorist without being 
grotesque, and yet he possesses—as GO most 
great humorists—a remarkable fund = of 


true pathos. He can sway audiences from 
wghter to tears in a minute, and perhaps 


hecause he can touch their laughter so 
easily he can draw their tears so freely. 
Mr. McNeill, as a young man, was a 
hooking - office clerk on a_ railway in 
Glasgow. He was wont to preach in his 
spare time, and was then sent to college 
t Glasgow by certain gentlemen  con- 


Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
He entered the Presbyterian 
Dr. Oswald 


Regent's Square 


nected with the 
tion in that city. 
inistry, and fora time succeeded 


Dykes in the pastorate of 


Church, London. But with all his gifts, he is 
regarded as more suited for what is called 
special evangelistic work than for the regular 


luties of a pastor, and it is to the former 


work that he has now devoted himself for 
some years. During the Mission in the 
provinces Mr. McNeill will go to Cardiff. 


will be 
Mission is 


Another striking personality who 
prominently with the 
the National Council’s mission preacher known 


Sinith. 


connected 


as “Gipsy As his name implies, he 






Was the superintendent and 


William 
founder, and which is now known all over the 


Booth 


world as the Salvation Army. 

“Gipsy” Smith was stationed at Hanley when, 
1882, his connection with the 
organisation (which in that year became the 
Salvation Army) His 
friends, however, determined to retain him in 
For four years he was the pastor 


in August, 


was closed. numerous 
the town. 
of a large congregation of working men which 
had gathered him. But in 1885 the 
Congregational Union visited the town, and he 
accepted an invitation to address the Assembly. 
The result for his 
poured in 


about 


was that requests services 


him from all parts of the 
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his 


country. In the next year he resigned 
pastorate and began to work as an evangelist 
among the Free Churches, and has occupied 
that position ever since. 

If ‘Gipsy ” Smith could be described in one 
word, it would be ‘‘magnetic.” He enjoys a 
full shave of that personal magnetism which 
is a marked feature in so many popular 
speakers. His face is shaven, for 
a heavy moustache, and his bright, dark eyes 
twinkle merrily beneath a fine forehead and 
a mass of dark wavy hair. His manners are 
courteous and refined, and in his method of 
preaching he avoids the sensational and the 
vulgar. He pays great attention to the 
preparation of his sermons, sometimes think- 
ing over a text for a fortnight before speak- 
ing upon it. After his asks any 
who may have been influenced to raise thei: 
hands. After silent prayers for inquirers, 
they are spoken to individually by others. 


clean save 


sermon he 


* We try,” says “Gipsy” Smith, ‘to make 
them understand distinctly what true re- 
pentance is, and that the first step towards 
the Kingdom is repentance. And then the 
next step is faith. Nine out of every ten 
get the length of confessing belief in Jesus 
Christ.” **Gipsy ” Smith is going to Lincoln in 


January, and afterwards to the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle. In February he goes to Birming- 
ham (whither Dr. Clifford will accompany 
him) and in March will be in Cheltenham. 


But the marked feature of the Simultaneous 
Mission will be the great number of well- 
known and even celebrated pastors of large 


churches who are taking part. Dr. Mackennal. 
of Bowdon, goes to Bristol with the Rev. 
William Cuff, of the Shoreditch Tabernacle, 

Dr. Mackennal, who entered the 
grational ministry in 1858, and who has taken 
such deep interest in the National Council, is 
a quiet and scholarly preacher, and remarkably 
different from John McNeill and **Gipsy” Smith. 
He relies, perhaps, more upon the appeal to 


Congre- 


the thought of his hearers than to their 
emotions. 

Mr. Cuff, again, is rather the pastor than 
the missioner. He has just passed the 
Presidency of the Baptist Union, and is one 
of the most genial of Baptist pastors. He 
was one of the students of the late Mr. 
Spurgeon. When introduced to the great 


man as one of the candidates for his college. 
Mr. Spurgeon asked him. ** Do vou think vou 
* Die, the answer. 
know how.” As a matter 

had the 
his Mr. 
took and 


can preach?” sir,” Was 
*but IT want to 
of fact, he 
villages of 


Spurgeon 


preached before in 
Gloucestershire, 


the 


native 


him into college, 


whilst studying all the week he was _ busied 
in preaching almost every Sunday. Entering 
the Baptist ministry in 1865, he fulfilled 


pastorates at Ridgemount, Bury St. Edmunds, 
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and Acton, coming to Shoreditch in 187 
The Tabernacle is a perpetuation of old 
Providence Chapel in an enlarged form, just 
as the Metropolitan Tabernacle—the parent 
of so many other Baptist tabernacles—is the 
perpetuation of an old Baptist church dating 
back to 1719. 

Men of divers gifts and 
taking part. In striking contrast to the pre. 
ceding may be mentioned the Rev. C. F. Aked, 
the young, broad-minded and_ enthusiastic 
Baptist minister of Liverpool, who is taking 
deep interest in the Mission and is on its com. 
mittee; also Dr. G. S. Barrett of Princes Street 
Congregational Church, Norwich, an _ able 
and scholarly preacher, with a fine voice of 
*orotund” quality, more given to the wise and 
skilful use of rhetoric in his addresses than 
either Dr. Mackennal or Mr. Cuff. Dr. Barrett 
has one of the largest Nonconformist churches 
in East Anglia, but found time to edit with 
much success the new Congregational hymnal 
for his denomination. As one of the Noncon- 
formist speakers at the Centenary Meetings of 
the Church Missionary Society in London in the 
spring of 1899, he made unquestionably one of 
the finest speeches of the whole series. He is 
the West Indian missionary, and 
was born in Jamaica. Educated at Lancashire 
College, he assistant to the late Dr. 
Alexander, of Norwich, in 1866, and afterwards 
succeeded him in the pastorate. 

Dr. Barrett is coming to Hampstead during 
the Mission in the Metropolis. The Rev. 
Tolefree Parr, who is the minister of Surrey 
Chapel in the Blackfriars Road, and has been 
prominent in temperance advocacy, goes to 
Liverpool. He conducted the special 
children’s service on the opening Sunday after- 
noon in the rebuilt Metropolitan Tabernacle. 

Pastor Thomas proving 
himself such a worthy son of his distinguished 
father, and is becoming so widely known, fami- 
liarly but by no means disrespectfully, as ** Tom” 
Spurgeon, is going to Plymouth in company 
with the eminent Bible Christian minister, the 
Rev. F. W. Bourne. Mr. Bourne is well 
known as the author of ‘The Life of Billy 
Bray,” a Cornish local preacher who was quite 
a public character in the West in his day. But 
Mr. Bourne has also edited The Bible Christian 
Magazine tor some years, and filled the office of 
Book Steward to and has 
been President of the 


experiences are 


son of a 


became 


also 


Spurgeon, who is 


denomination, 
denominational Confer- 


his 


ence more than once. 
as a good expository preacher; and in going 
to Plymouth he old for in 
former days he held a pastorate in that busy 


Mr Bourne is regarded 


revisits scenes, 
seaport town. 

The Rev. J. G. Greenhough, an 
Baptist minister of Leicester, is going to Hud- 
Mr. Greenhough performs prodigies 
his finest 


eminent 


dersfield. 


of speaking from memory. Some of 
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speeches have been written 


ut and delivered memor- 
iter with scarcely the 
difference of a woud. Such 
speaking is, however,’ dan- 


gerous to sone orators, as 
certain bishop found at a 


had 


manuscript to a 


Church Congress. He 
given his 
reporte r, and, trusting to his 
memory, proceeded to speak. 
But toward the 
memory played him a trick. 
For the life of 
not think of a 
Then the 

supplied the 
and the 
brilliantly to the 
these 


end his 


him he could 
sentence, 
ready reporter 
missing link, 
oratol proceeded 
close. 


weeks of 
number of 


During 
the Mission a 
well-known Nonconforimist 
preachers, and many not so 
well will be absent 
from their pulpits. The Rev. 
Hugh Price Hughes is 
The Rev. P. T. 
Congregational 
“The Charter of 
address at the 


knowhi, 


theologian 
the 


r i a 
going Lo 


Manchester, 
Forsyth, the eminent 


whose 


Church ” 
International 


I 


volume 
and 
Council 


CENTUR) 


young 


whose 


ENTER 
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Lerse, 
clear, 
command 
Mr. 


penetrating, 
attention in 


well-balanced 


Meyer is going to 


Mr. Leonard Weaver. 
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assisted to 


place him in the front 
rank of theological writers 


Boston have 


and thinkers, is coming 
from Cambridge to High- 
gate in company with 
the Rey. ds H. Jowett, 
of Birmingham : while 
the Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
of Brighton, will re- 
visit the scenes of his 
undergraduate days at 


Oxford. 
Among other well-known 
churches 


pastors of who 


are throwing themselves 
with energy into this novel 
new century effort may be 
mentioned the singularly 
able and widely popular 
Rev. EF. B. Meyer, who 
know 
certain 


seems to how to 


combine a amount 
of emotionalism with com- 
mon sense, and whose 
literary 


sympathetic 


sentences, and 


voice would 
any audience, 

Leeds together with 
The Rev. G. Campbell 


almost 





HE F F CAMPBELL OF 


BR 


GHTON 


THE 


REV 


GQ 


LIVERPOOL 


F AKED,. OF 
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Morgan, of Tollington Park Congrega- 
tional Church, who, like Mr. Meyer, is such 
an acceptable speaker at the conventions 


originated by the late Mr. Moody at North- 
field, Massachusetts, is going to Portsmouth; 
the Rev. C. Silvester Horne, 
enthusiastic of men—who vet greatly dislikes 
anything approaching religious sensationalism 

is going to Cambridge: Dr. Townsend, one 
of the ablest ministers of the Methodist New 
Connexion, is going to Hanley, and the Rev. 
J. Flanagan, of the Southwark Primitive 
Methodist Mission, to Cradley Heath; while 
the eminent Presbyterian minister, Dr. Monro 


one of the most 


Gibson, with his pawky Scotch humour and 
shrewd sayings, is leaving his large and 
flourishing congregation at St. John’s Wood 


HE REV. DOR. FORSYT 
to go to Neweastle; the 
Rev. J. W. Ewing, who 


has a large Baptist Church 


at Peckham, is going to cal Free Churches of 
Canterbury the Rev. Great Britain have 
David Davies, of Brighton, _— : been realising their 
‘ . - ed > . 

and Dr. Guinness, 9 of . essential oneness to 
Harley House Institute. ; ; a a remarkable extent. 
> . THE REV DF MACKENNA afi 

Bow, are, with Mr. J. Differences have been 


Canning, going to Sunde 
land; the Rev. J. D. Jones. 
to Woodford; and Dr. 


of Bournemouth, 
Horton to Halifax. 


This migration of well-known and sedate 
pastors of large congregations to take part 
for a time in the Mission is one of its 
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softened, points of 
agreement have been emphasised. Federation 
has taken the place of division, and while 


each section preserves its own characteristics, 


all 








features, 


remarkable 


Many of them are men 
in the ‘front rank of scholarship. Some 
persons think that the Mission will tend to 


bring back the features of sdlirect appeal and 


of persuasiveness into sermons that may 
have lost them, and also more pronounced 
ethical teaching into discourses in which it 


has been lacking. 

But perhaps the most important feature is 
the demonstration of unity which the 
Mission affords. Not only unity among the 
various denominations, but also unity among 





different schools of 
thought. Twenty 
vears ago such a 
Mission would have 
been impossible, but 
during the past de- 
cade the Evangeli- 


combine to united front to the 


Cwentieth Century. 


present a 
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By M. 


Bradford Whiting, 


CHAPTER VII. 
\ SUDDEN RESOLVE. 


LYN need not have 


dreaded to 





meet her 
father on his 
return. The 
look of fear 
with which 
she entered 


the room rave 


utter astonish- 
ment when she 
saw the un- 
ruttled 
placency of 


coln- 


his manne. 


\ and heard the 
eager tone of his voice. He had only come 
home for a few minutes before going back 


to his comunittee rooms at Mr. Miller’s, and 
she gathered instantly that some fresh sche. 
Was on foot. 

*Are you not too tired to go out again, 


father?” she asked. 


“Tired!” said Jaffray, with less scorn than 
might have been expected. “That's all you 
think of. is it! {oman has no time to be 


Author of ‘‘A Thorny Way,”’ 


gd) way to one of 


OF MEADWILLE 


Etc. 


tired when he has the interests of a Province 
at stake.” 

* Are you going to stand for the Province?” 
cried Glyn, her habitual timidity vanishing 
as if by magic. 

Jaffray looked at her 
moment, 

“What do you know about the Province?” 
he asked. 

“TT know all about it,” said Glyn defiantly ; 
*T know the names of all the five members, 
and what they stand for, and 
everything. Has somebody resigned ?” 

‘You are quite a politician,” said Jaffray 
carelessly: ** but you must ask Waynflete to 
answer your questions—l’ve no time to waste 
Henderson ’s dead—that ’s the long 


curiously for a 


divisions 


over them. 
and short of it—and as I have the necessary 
qualification I’m going to put up 
in his place. L'll make Grant gnaw his nails 
vet!” 


property 


\ doubt crossed Mark’s mind as he listened 
whether the desire to humble his rival was 
not more potent an incentive than any hope 
of furthering the interests of the Province, 
but he had no time for moralising: Jaffray’s 
outward covered a fire of the 
intensity, and he was determined to 
intke his secretary strain every nerve. 

Mark disinclined to 


calmness 
fiercest 


Nor was obey ; the 
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battle instinct was no more absent from him 
than from any other man worthy of the 
name. Jaffray’s motives might not be per 
fectly disinterested, but they were probably 


as disinterested as those of any other candi- 
date, and there could be no doubt that he 
Was in many ways admirably fitted for the 
The address that they drew up 
between them was a masterpiece of its kind, 
Mark managed to infuse a dignity into 
that they 


position. 


for 
Jaffray’s 
might otherwise 


statements 
lacked, and he could 
not but regard it with satisfaction when 
it was finished. It was a wider field that 
they had to reach this time, and their labour 
outlying stations 
towns 
many a night 
the saddle 
the 


impassioned 
have 


Was proportionately heavie1 
had to be visited, neighbouring 
and bush-farms, and 
Mark snatched his only sleep in 
as his sure-footed horse bore him along 


isolated 


lonely roads. 

But it was not such straightforward 
alone with which Mark had to deal. 
task that occupied him began to be 
and intercrossed by difficulties of a complex 


work 
The 


crossed 


description. Some adverse influence was _ per- 
meating the electorate—of that he felt sure 

but he could neither trace its origin nor 
arrest its progress. At present Jaffray 
seemed to be unconscious of it, but it would 
be necessary to draw his attention to it if it 
continued, and Mark feared the effect upon 


\ malignant 
his instant 


his impatient temperament. 
revenge on Grant's part would be 
conclusion, and no arguments would avail to 
alter it; the result would be fierce retaliation 
and general damage to the cause. 


He was pondering the question anxiously 


one night as he smoked his cigar in the 
verandah: Jaffray was holding a meeting in 
the town, but he had remained behind to 
finish some letters, and now that they were 
done he lingered for a few minutes’ repose 
before setting out to join him. It was a 
burning December night, the sky was like 
molten brass, and the baked dry earth had 
broken into vawning cracks: great wheels of 


thunder rolled now and then across the sky 


and a fierce wind shook the air, but no drop 
of rain came to relieve the cruel tension. 
Mark’s nerves were over-strained by work 


and want of sleep, and he gave a shuddering 
start caught his ear and a 
white figure glided round the corner of the 
verandah. 

‘Glyn, what are vou doing?” he 


as a low crv 


said half- 


angrily; “you have no business to steal 


about like a ghost in this way!” 


She did not answer. and as he looked at 
her more closely he saw that her face was 
pale and drawn as though with physical 
preriti. 

What is the matter?” he said. “I was 
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but at 


not angry with 
in being startled.” 

“Oh! if I could only tell you!” she ex. 
claimed suddenly in a tone of infinite suffer. 
ing. 

‘You can tell me,” said Mark, adopting 
his tutorial manner. ** Make haste and do it, 
for I am due at the meeting as it is.” 

She was silent moment; then, turn- 
ing her white from him, she said 
quickly: “If only I had done what you told 
me; if only [ had given up speaking to Ella 
Grant! Then [ should not have known it.” 

**Known what?” asked Mark. 


you, iny own folly 


for aa 


face 


“This plot against father. She ought not 
to have told me, but she would do it, in 
spite of all I could say; and then, when [ 
said that I must warn him, she begged me 
on her knees not to breathe a word. What 
shall I do?” 

“You must tell me all, if you want me to 


advise you what to do,” said Mark firmly. 
‘But that would be just the same as telling 
father.” 
* Did you promise not to tell?” 


“No, I = didn't promise anything; I 
couldn't.” 

“Then tell me at once.” 

There was no sympathy in his _ tone, 
though his heart was aching for her, and 


she vielded to the note of command. 
* Ella heard it all Carrie Miller; she 
there to that father won't 


from 
Foes lessons now 
let ine go.” 

* But how did Carrie Miller know anything 
about it?” asked Mark. ‘Mr. Miller is 
of our people.” 

“No, 
He only seems to be 
the while he is really 
and he means to over a lot of others. 
He has telling all bad tales 
about father and making people believe them; 
Carrie that father would be 
out of the place before they had 


one 


Glyn, “that is 
helping father, but all 
working against him, 


no,” cried the plot. 


get 
been sorts of 
and said 
drummed 
finished.” 

There for a minute or two 
while Mark pondered over the strange tale. 
He could scarcely credit it, and yet he felt 
that it explained many of the things that 
had puzzled him during the past fortnight. 

‘What part has Mr. Grant taken in it? 
he asked at length. 


Was silence 


” 


* Ella did not say much about him, except 
that he had told someone one day that 
father would repent ever having stood for 


the election.” 
A sudden 
mind. 
*“T tell you what,” he said: ‘I 
straight to Mr. Grant about it.” 
“Go to Mr. Grant!” Glyn in 
dismay. 


resolve took possession of Mark’s 
shall go 


cried utter 



























































“Yes, it is the best thing to be done. I 
shall mention no names, of course; and he 
will know that it was bound to come to my 
ears sooner O1 later.” 

‘But supposing that he has not had any 
thing to do with it, after all?” 

‘| shall not accuse him till he accuses 

mselt Don’t trouble about it —I will take 

u] upon my shoulders ; 
vou look as if you had lain 
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am saying is nothing to you. I am only 
asking your counsel as one honourable man 
from another.” 

“Tf you want to know my real opinion, I will 
give it to you,” said the banker. ‘* Jaffray ’s 
an idiot to think that he will ever sit in the 
Legislative Council. But, of course, if he 
likes to try, it is his affair and not mine.” 





wake for weeks trying to 
nake the world go right!” 
He ran down the veran- 
lah steps as he spoke, and 
set off towards the Bank 
vith his hands thrust into 
Ss pockets and his mind 
esolute ly set on the task 
efore him. Grant was not 





easv man to deal with, 
knew that well enough ; 
nd unless lhe played his 
rds well he might possibly 
find that he had given away 


rame altogether. 


ne ¢ 


The Bank was near to 
the Town Hall, and the ex- 
ted echoes of Jaffray’s 


meeting were wafted to his 
ar as he reached the door. 
He listened for a moment 
vith an anxious look; then, 
stepping forward, he rang 
the bell, and in another 
iinute he was ushered into 
e bankers presence. 

l must apologise for in- 
ding upon you,” he said, 


s a passing gleam of sur- 





prise lit up the rugged im- 
wssiveness of Mr. Grant’s 
face, “but there are one on 
two things on which I wish 
to ask vour advice.” 

The look of surprise deep- 
ned, but the banker said 

thing: and Mark went on. 

You have succeeded so 
ell in your campaign that 
ou can afford to be gener- 

Is to Us, and | should be 
ery thankful for the benefit 
f your experience. What 
should you have done, if you 
had found that one of your own party was 
playing you false ?” 
‘I never give an opinion on supposititious 
ses.” said Mr. Grant imperturbably. 

“This is not a supposititious case,” said 
Mark: “I am dealing with facts, though I do 
not choose to mention names. You have 
your seat, and you will soon be going to 
take possession of it; and therefore what I 
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‘We are agreed that it has nothing to do 
with you,” said Mark steadily, ‘and there- 
fore I ask you, as an impartial person, what 
steps I had better take to expose this 
treachery.” , 

“Suppose that it should be conviction and 
not treachery?” said Grant. ‘There are 
some men who cannot stifle their consciences, 
and would you have them vote in support 
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That 


of principles that they have discarded ? 
is not truth and honesty, and if you are up- 


holding such a course I trust that 


be led to see your error.” 


you may 


“Thank you!” said Mark. ‘An _ honest 
turncoat is something of a rarity, but. still 
I daresay that he exists. And, that being 
agreed, I should like to know what you 
think of the turncoat who conceals his 
change of views until the beneficial moment 
arrives, or of the tempter who drops bribes 


in his path?” 


‘* Tt is ill for you to be talking of bribery,” 


said Grant gravely. ‘‘ Jaffray has been creat- 
ing ten-pound voters right and left through 
this business; half the small freeholders in 
the Province would have gone against him 
but for that.” 

*T have heard quite enough,” said Mark, 


rising indignantly from his seat. **l made no 
accusation against you either of bribery or 
corruption, and your unjustifiable attack on 
a man who is not here to defend himself will 
show me to whom to attribute any treachery 
on the part of our adherents.” 

He paused for a moment to 
banker time to reply, and then 
wards the door; but as he turned 
Mr. Grant’s voice arrested him. 

‘You came to me asking for advice,” he 
‘but your real object was to utter re- 
proaches, I could reproach you in my turn: 
but you young, and | will offer you a 
word of warning instead. Next time you 
start flinging your neighbour’s 
house take care that you have no windows of 


give the 
walked to- 
the handle 
said, 
are 


stones at 


your own that may be broken. I respect 
your zeal, but I wish that it had a_ better 
cause behind it.” 

“Thank you,” said Mark: ‘I will take 
your advice into consideration. More than 
that I cannot promise.” 

The conversation seemed at first sight to 
have been product ve of little, but as Mark 
walked home he pondered each phrase 
of Grant's carefully in his mind. The 


meeting at the Town Hall was over by this 


time, and he considered for a moment the 
desirability of bearding Miller in his den: 
but on second thoughts he abandoned the 


idea as 
whether he 


wondered instead 


telling his 


and 
should be 


useless, 


wise in 


tale to Jaffray. There could, at any rate, be 
no harm in hinting at Miller’s possible 


and, come to this 
decision, he strode on quickly and turned in 
at the gate. 

**Who is that?” he stopping 
as a dark figure caught his eye lurking 
under the shadow of the trees; and, receiving 
no answer, he stepped forward and canght 
the intruder by the collar. 

‘Leave me 


double-dealing, having 


said, short 


said a 


alone!’ 


sulky 


voice, 
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which he recognised to his surprise as tha 
of Swift, the conjurer. 
**Where did you spring from?” he asked, 


‘‘T had no idea that you were in Headville!” 

* You do your business, and I'll do mine,” 
said Swift, shaking himself free. ** We both 
work for the same master.” 

He made off as he spoke, and Mark stood 
looking after him. It new 
agreeable idea to him that Jaffray should have 
with 


was a and dis- 


secret dealings such a man; but 


likely he had 


rascal a 


very 
than give the 
kind-heartedness, and, 


done no more 


job out of 


dismissing the matter from his mind = he 
hurried on to the house. 

Jaffray was lying on a long cane chair 
in the verandah, with a lamp on the table 


behind him, by the light of which he 
looking over some papers. 


*That was Swift you spoke to just now,” 


Was 


he said, laying the papers down on his knee 
as Mark approached. 

“Yes,” said Mark, 
question; but Jaffray 
had been asked. 


hesitating to put a 
answered it before it 
him 
carelessly. 


I’ve given something to do, 
chap,” he said **He’s a rough 
diamond, but he’s seen better days, and he’s 
grateful enough for the good turn I did him 
to make a faithful servant.” 

Lightly as he spoke, Mark that 
something was troubling him, and he looked 
at him silently as he took the opposite chair. 

‘I am sorry that I could not get down to 
the meeting.” he said at last. ‘*How did it 


poor 


could see 


go ?” 

* Not well!” Jaffray. ‘In fact "—he 
paused uneasily, and then went on with an 
effort—‘*things look pretty black all round 
at this minute, if want to know the 
truth. This drought played the very 
mischief up on the sheep-run; I heard from 
the manager to-day, and he says that there 


said 


you 
has 


are not above a score of lambs alive. That’s 
nothing by itself, of course; but I’ve spent 
more money in Headville than I can afford, 


and, like a thoughtless idiot, | borrowed from 


the Bank.” 


* From Grant's Bank ?” 

“Yes, worse luck! I was in twenty minds 
about doing it, but Miller seemed to think 
it was no harm.” 

* Has it ever occurred to you to doubt 
Miller?” asked Mark with some hesitation. 

‘Plenty of times!” was the unexpected 
reply. ‘But I’ve always got over my 
doubts again, for he’s as right as he can 
be.” 

“You don't: think that he is playing 
Grant’s game by any chance ? ” 

*“Grant’s game? Rather not! The two 
are not on speaking terms. What put that 


notion into your head ?” 
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said Mark 
about it 


briefly ; 
to-night 


“Something I heard,” 
“—T had a 

with Grant.” 
He had expected a burst of rage, and he 
disappointed, Jaffray’s vocabulary 
a varied pungency when he 
letting his pent-up vexa- 
vent, he poured out a 
which Mark 
uttering no word even when exhaus- 


conversation 


was not 
was possessed of 
was offended, and, 
tions have full 
torrent 
silence, 
tion compelled him to desist. 

And what did Grant 
Jatfray 
“It seemed to me 


of abuse, received in 


say?” demanded 
atter a pause, 
that in 


himselt 


accusing you 


openly he accused unconsciously,’ 
said Mar k. 
This 


produce 


calculated to 
but Jaffray broke 


announcement seemed 
another outburst, 
into a laugh. 

“So you caught the old fox in his own 
*He’s always try- 


trap, did you!” he said. 


ng to catch other people out, and it’s a 
first-class bit of business on your part to 
have done the same by him. As for his 
accusations of me, I don’t care a button for 


the whole lot of them. 


ind let s get to bed: we ve 


So now come along 
a hard day's work 
hefore us to-morrow.” 

He laid his hand on the 
shoulder as he 


young man’s 
touch that was 


and Mark felt a 


fascination ; but 


rose with a 


ilmost caressing, again 


thrill of the old before he 


could speak a change swept over Jaffray’s 
face, and he glanced behind him with a 
shudder. 

“Did you hear footsteps?” he said in a 


hoarse whisper. 
“No,” said Mark; ‘it is 
wind in the trees.” 


only the night 
Jaffray stood listening, every nerve astrain, 
the look of dread passed from 
his face and the natural expression returned. 

‘I am a bit out of remarked, 
“and it is no wonder with all this work and 
worry ; you mnust patch me up when the busi- 


till gradually 


gea r,” he 


ness is once over. 

‘I shall be thankful if I get him through 
without a catastrophe,” was Mark's reflection 
him into the house. 
defeat had unheeded by 
excitement of the new scheme, 
ond should be in store for him 
fresh stroke of 
turn the position. 


s he followed 


The former been 
Jaffray in the 
if Ira set 
there would be no tactics 
which to 
Failure this time, if it should come, would be 
f 


ishing. and irretrievable; and it was 


inal, Cl 


With an ever-growing apprehension that Mark 
Went about his work during the ensuing 
days. Outwardly the situation remained the 
same: Grant held aloof, Miller exuded fulsome 
flatteries at every pore, the interested sup- 
porters of Jaffray’s candidature yelled them- 
selves hoarse in his behalf, and his 
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popularity in Headville continued to wane 
steadily. 

*If you get in,” said Mark boldly one day, 
“it will be owing to outside votes; this town 
is going against you.” 

A flash of anger lit up Jaffray’s eye, but it 
died down again. 

* Yes,” he said, in a dull sadness, 
“my town is going against me! I shall get 
my prize, but there will be no gilt on the 
gingerbread.” 


They were at the breakfast-table, and Mark 


tone of 


saw the sorrowful look that clouded Glyn’s 
face at the words. 

“We must avoid Macbeth for the pre- 
sent,” he thought, *‘or she will suspect me of 


allusions to her father’s hollow triumph— 


** Nought’s had, all’s spent, 
Where our desire is got without content. 


outline of his 
since then the 


He had 


conversation 


given her a_ brief 
with Grant, but 


subject had not been named between them, 
and he hoped that she had ceased to dis- 
quiet herself about it. It was but a_ faint 


hope, however, and he felt glad for her sake 


that during the actual election they would 
have to take up their quarters at the prin- 
cipal town of the province ; it would spare 


her much for her father to be out of her 
sight. 

“The excitement will be over by the time 
that we get back to Headville,” he 
the evening before their departure. 

* Yes,” she said, in a significant tone, * but 
not the danger.” 

“What do 
asked quickly. 
more ?” 


‘No. 


said on 


mean by danger?” he 
heard anything 


you 
* Have you 
is only a faney perhaps, 
but it and all night. 
Come back as soon as you shall be 
miserable till I know that he is safe.” 
‘Would you like to come with us ?” 
Mark, **I daresay that it could be arranged.” 
“Oh, if [ only might!” she broke out 
eagerly ; but when Mark would have spoken 
she checked him. 
*T shall not 
father’s 
well as I do.” 
Mark did know 


without comfort or 


nething. It 
hangs over me all day 
can; | 


said 


said; ‘I should 
know it as 


come,” she 


only be in Way: you 
it. and the knowledge left 


him counsel to bestow 
upon her. 
* Better days will 


with an affectation of cheerfulness for 


come by-and-by,” he 
said, 
which he despised himself. 

“Yes, better will come,” Glyn 
quietly. *““Some day he will understand how 
I loved that will be the best day 
that ever dawned for 

She left him without 
did Mark find a 


days said 
him, and 
me.” 

another word, nor 


‘ other opport mit of 
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speaking to her before they took their de- 
parture. He turned to wave his hand to her 


as they rode away; but Jaffray sat square on 


his saddle, his eyes fixed moodily on = the 
distant horizon and a strange pallor on his 
face. 

Now that the crucial moment had come he 


seemed to have fallen into a lethargic despon- 
deney, from which no effort of Mark’s could 
him; it lasted all through the day, but 
on the they themselves 

thick excitement to 
way to uneasiness in- 
with that The 
suspense was more protracted this time, for 
the returns from the surrounding district 
had to be brought in the result 
made known: over at 
and Mark’s exultation bounds 
Jaffray’s name appeared of 
poll! 

The acclamations, 
and the” 
leisure for 
but after they had 
last excited last 
gratuitous buinper, he that 
there was not a trace of triumph in Jaffray’s 


rouse 
when found 
in the 


give 


Orrow 
the 


restless 


it began 
that 


passed. 


of 
a 
hour 


creased every 


hefore could 
it 
knew 
ut 


be but Was length, 


ho when 


the head the 
the 
him 


that 


speeches, 

little 
night : 
the 


toasts, 


the 
congratulations gave 
observing his chief 
shaken hands with 
dealt the 


with concern 


admirer and out 


Saw 


manner. 

** Headville its mistake to-morrow,” 
he with for the Headville 
had gone heavily against them, and Mark felt 
that this ingratitude was enough to account 
for his depression. 


will 


sec 


said a stile, vote 


Jaffr y started and looked at him sus- 
piciousiy for a moment, then his eyes fell 
again. 

** Yes,” he said, ‘** Headville will see its 
mistake. I want you to go back to-night, 


Waynflete ; 
do here, and there may be something for vou 
there.” 


there is nothing more for you to 


‘IT suppose you will make some sort of a 
triumphal entry to-morrow ?” said Mark. 
* Yes, but Miller has that in hand; you 


need not bother about it.” 

“Is there anything else to be done then?” 

Jaffray hesitated for 
uneasily up and down the room, opened his 
lips, closed them again, and finally spoke. 

**No,” he said, “nothing. Keep your eyes 
and ears open: but that you always do 
have been a great comfort to me!” 

His and manner 
that a vague alarm arose in Mark’s mind. 

**Let me stay with you!” said ; 
are overwrought with all this, and I am sure 
that you ought not to be left.” 

*T want nothing,” said Jaffray impatiently : 
‘I would rather you went back; Glyn will 
be anxious about me.” 

It was the last plea that he would ordinarily 
have forward, and it added to 


a& moment, glanced 


you 


tone were so unwonted 


he ‘you 


put 


only 
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Mark’s uneasiness, but Jaffray went on with. 
out waiting for a reply. 
**Don’t forget what | said to you about her 


future; if everything else goes wrong, let me 
have that 

**But other things have not 
said Mark; “you have won the election, and 


financial will 


consolation.” 


gone wrong!” 


troubles 


your come right in 
time; [T will throw myself into the business 
might and main now that | have done with 


clectioneering.” 
~ Yes, things will come right,” 
but what about 
the straight 
back again ? 
coward |” 
He uttered the last words in such a 
that Mark 


a peice and stared 


said Jatfray, 
If acinan orce 
road, can anything bring 
Before God, Wavnflete, | 


/ . 
me! goes off 
him 


strange 
involuntarily stepped back 
at 


tone 


him in utter bewilder- 
tnent, 
said Jaffray angrily. ** We’ 


* There, ro : ve 


had enough of this in all conscience.” 


He laid his hand on Mark’s shoulder as he 
spoke and pushed him towards the door, 
and as he went out, too surprised to resist, he 
heard the bolt drawn and the key turned in 


the lock, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE BURSTING OF THE STORM, 


{ sun was blazing in the heavens as 


i Qu 
Early as 
it was, the place was astir, flags waved 


Mark rode into Headville. 
from the and were 


and 


arches 
the 
to 

should now 


houses, 
there street. 
their 
Head villites 
to his victory, was prob- 
that difficult of solution; but 
Mark paused for no questions or explanations— 


erected here 

Why, having 
Jatfray’s defeat, the 
join celebrate 
lem 


along 
done best secure 
a 


seemed 


his first desire was to see Glyn, and he rode 
straight to the house 


“Have you heard the news?” he cried, 
as she came out at the sound of his horse’s 
feet. 

“Yes, Mr. Miller sent a man up to tell me 
as soon as he heard it.” 

There was no gladness in her voice, and 


Mark felt annoyed; he was longing for some 
encouragement to throw off his own uneasi- 
ness, and it seemed hard that he should have 
to be the consoler and not the consoled. 

“T thought you would have been pleased,” 
he said, in a disappointed tone. 

She was silent for a moment; then, coming 
nearer him, she pointed to a 
coppery cloud that hung low in the horizon. 

*T have been watching that 
woke,” she said. “It is creeping up and up 
against the wind, and presently it will blot 
out the sun and = spread breathless 


a step to 


ever since I 


a great 

















**Let me alone, Waynflete, I am punished enough.”—,. 27 
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horror over the sky. TI have seen those clouds 
before.’ 

* But what has that to do with the elec- 
tion?” asked Mark, wondering what strange 
fancy possessed her. 

‘*7 feel as if a cloud like that was creeping 
up over father’s success,” said Glyn, in a low 
voice. ‘“* How soon will he come?” 

‘*He was to leave at eight this morning, so 
I suppose that he will get here between 
twelve and one. I must go and dress so as 
to be ready to receive him.” 

‘And you will take me to see him drive 
in,” said Glyn, in a tone more of command 
than of request. 

‘*There will be a great crowd,” began 
Mark dubiously, but she cut him short. 

‘I don’t mind crowds. in the least; I shall 
go alone, if you won't take me, so you had 
better say yes.” 

‘IT will take you under those circum- 
stances, of course,” said Mark; “I will call 
you as soon as [ am ready.” 

In spite of his assumed cheerfulness, he 
could not forget the brooding pall of cloud, 
and he turned his eyes towards it again and 
again as he dressed. Higher and higher it 
crept, folding the blue sky into its dun em- 
brace, till’ all the- beauty of the day was 
gone, and a heavy gloom reigned in its stead. 

The flags ‘and’ arches still adorned the 
streets, but the gloom seemed to Mark to 
be reflected in the faces of the spectators, 
when he and Glyn set out to watch for 
Jaffray’s approach. There was none of the 
joyful bustle that ordinarily characterises an 
expectant crowd, no jests, no laughter, no 
harmless practical jokes. with which to be- 
guile the hours of waiting, and more than 
once he wished that he had _ resisted Glyn’s 
appeal as he caught the remarks that were 
passing from one to another. 

Glyn had established herself on the steps 
of the little Methodist chapel, and Mark took 
up his stand just below her, hoping in this 
way to shield her from anything that could 
annoy her. Friends and acquaintances nodded 
to him as they passed, but he would not 
enter into conversation with any of them, 
and though his quick glance detected more 
than one with whom he would have been 
glad to exchange opinions, he stuck close to 
his post in spite of all temptations. 

Mr. Grant was nowhere to be seen, but 
Miller was plainly in evidence, walking up 
and down among the people and watching 
anxiously for the approaching carriage, 
while he spoke a few low-toned words to 
one and another; and as Mark followed him 
with his eyes he saw Swift gliding rapidly 
away through the crowd. 

The incident was trivial enough, and yet 
Mark felt his uneasiness increase as he noted 











it. Swift’ was a shifty rascal, and what was 
more likely than that Miller should try to use 
him for his own ends? But even this dread 
was forgotten as his eye fell upon a man 
who stood at some little distance from the 
throng, his hat drawn low over his forehead, 
and a furtive glance from time to time alone 
betraying his interest in his surroundings, 
Just so might a hired assassin stand. wait- 
ing for the fateful moment to arrive, and 
with the idea the colour suddenly faded 
from Mark’s face: was this the meaning of 
the sinister fears that had weighed upon him 
for so long? 

**Here he is!” 
moment, and instantly a loud roar went up 
from all throats—a roar that might have 
passed for a welcoming cheer, but which 
sounded strangely ominous in Mark’s ears, 

He glanced up at Glyn, and saw that she 
was standing with her eyes eagerly fixed upon 
the swiftly nearing carriage; her lips were 
parted with excitement, and she had thrown 
off the dull look of dread that had never left 
her during the past few weeks. 

And now the carriage was abreast of them, 
and they could see the solitary figure of 
the new member of the Legislative Council. 


shouted a voice at this 


He was sitting in his usual attitude, arms 
folded across his chest and eyes looking 
straight out into the distance, unmoved 
apparently by pride or pleasure. Mark had 
hardly time to look at him in the intensity 
with which he watched the object of his 
fears; but the man did not move so much as 
a finger—he remained perfectly still, gazing 
at the successful candidate, and Mark breathed 
freely again. 

Crack! A suddeu shot from behind him 
sent the blood rushing madly through his 
veins: the horses plunged, the driver clutched 
the reins wildly, and a frenzied yell went 
up from the crowd as the nearest of the 
men seized the bridles. 

“It struck him! IT tell you it did!” cried a 
man at Mark’s elbow. as he sprang upon the 
steps that he might see over the heads of 
the people who were rushing from all sides. 
“Tt hit him at the back of the neck.” 

* He'd have been dead if it had struck him 
there,” said the man addressed. * Never 
mind, there ‘ll be another shot as soon as the 
horses stand still enough for an aim.” 

Mark turned in horror at the words, but 
before he could act or speak Glyn had darted 
away from him and had threaded her way 
through the intervening crowd. Her move- 
ments were so quick that no one would 
have had time to stop her even if they had 
understood what she was going to do, and in 
another moment she had flung herself into 
the carriage and thrown her arms round her 


father’s nee k. 
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A sudden sharp sound made itself heard 
above the tumult as Mark rushed after her. 
What fiend could have fired a second shot 


when those weak arms had reared their 


defence around the ill-fated man? Filled 
with a sudden madness of passion, he forced 
his way through the press, and, reaching the 
side of the carriage, lifted the light form in 
Whether she was hurt or not he 
lid not know, but she made no movement 


his aris. 


of resistance and lay passive on his shoulder, 
while the infuriated horses plunged theimselves 
free and dragged the carriage along, followed 
by the crowd, who even now scarcely under- 
stood what had happened. 

The surging tide of human beings flowed 
past in a rapid stream, and by the time that 
Mark raised his eves from the unconscious 
What to do he did not 
know: no help was at hand, it was too far 


face he was alone. 


to carry her to the house, and the only 
buildings near by were two or three stores, 
all of which were closed for the day, and 
the Methodist chapel. The sun had once 
more pierced through the pall of cloud, and 
its noonday fierceness necessitated an im- 
mediate shelter: laying her down on_ the 
steps, he tried the door: it was fast, and 
with an impatient exclamation he hurried on 
to examine the windows. By good luck one 
was unlatched, and, pushing it up, he effected 
an entrance. The front door was locked, but 
i little door at the side was only fastened 
by a bolt, and, opening it quickly, he carried 
Glyn inside and laid her upon one of the 
rough wooden benches. Her face was. still 
perfectly colourless, but, as he could see no 
wound, he hoped that she had merely fainted 
from fright, and, arranging her as comfort- 
ably as he could upon her hard bed, he rushed 
out in search of restoratives. 

Not a creature was in sight, and at the 
first house he came to doors and windows 
stood wide open, and the utter stillness 
assured him that all the inhabitants had 
Jaffray’s 
followers. There was no one of whom to ask 


gone to swell the crowd of 


leave, so he was obliged to take matters 
into his own hands. and, having made a 
rapid search in kitchen and pantry, he has- 
tened back with a jug of cold water and a 


bottle of cordial. Thus encumbered, he could 
not make such good speed as he had done 
before, and his anxiety increased with every 
step. After such a shock, he could not 


answer for the consequences if she revived 
suddenly to find herself alone in a strange place, 
and he almost dreaded to look at her when 
at length he reached the door. 

But Glyn was not alone, and Mark halted 
suddenly on the threshold as he saw the 
Mysterious 


stranger in the  slouched hat 


bending over her. 
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“Hands off!” he cried voughly. “* How 


dare you come in here?” 

There was no answer, and, springing for- 
ward, he seized the man by the arm and 
dragged him back. 

**Be off with vou!” he began, but there 
he stopped with hanging jaw and bewildered 
gaze, for the eyes that looked out at him 
over the thick black beard were the eyes of 
Jaffray, and the voice that addressed him 
Was one not to be mistaken. 

**Let me alone, Waynflete ; 
enough, God knows!” 

Mark did not speak for the moment, the 
overwhelming surprise had been too much 
for him: his throat was dry, and his tongue 
either this was an appari- 
tion or some black mystery hung about the 
man whom he had seen with his own eyes 


I am punished 


refused to move; 


in Jaffray’s carriage ! 
* You escaped from the crowd, 
last, ** you changed clothes with that fellow 


he said at 


who was waiting for you; but how on earth 
have you done it in the time?” 

* Never mind that,” said Jaffray, in a hoarse 
voice. ** Look there!” 
dark spot upon the floor beside the place 
where Glyn lay. 

A groan escaped from Mark’s lips as he 
looked, but in presence of actual suffering his 


and he pointed to a 


medical training came to his aid, and, forget- 
ting everything else, he knelt down by the 
bench and began to examine the _ patient. 
Drip! Drip! The blood fell slowly and 
heavily to the ground, and, taking out his 
knife, he gently slit away the clothing and 
laid the wound bare. 

** Don’t waste time like that!” cried Jaffray 
impatiently. “Cut the bullet out, man! 
Here, I'll do it myself!” and he tried to 
seize the knife from Mark’s hand. 

He was beside himself for the moment, and 
Mark saw that he had to deal with a_ virtual 
maniac; he flung the knife through the open 
door, and in the quietest tone he could 
assume asked him for the silk handkerchief 
which he had twisted round his throat. 

There was a minute’s hesitation, and Mark 
expected to find himself hurled to the ground, 
but he did not relax the steadiness of his 
gaze. The handkerchief was taken off, and 
Jaffray sank into a neighbouring seat and 
watched with trembling hands and twitching 
lips while the baidage was applied. 

‘And it was for this I did it! For this I 
did it!” he muttered 

“What was it that you did?” asked 
Mark, as he began to bathe the pale face. 

“Til tell you,” said Jaffray; ‘the shame in 
me is dead, and I don’t care who I tell; 
besides, they know it by this time!” 

‘Know what?” asked Mark. 

“That it wasn’t me in the carriage at all! 
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Look here, Waynflete, Ill tell you the truth 
once for all—I’m not sure that you didn’t 
guess it at Yunker’s Bar: I’m a funk, and 
that’s all about it! I’ve been one ever since 
I was a yard high, and I shall be one to the 
end. I guessed what Miller was up to, and I 
paid Swift to spy on him: there are a whole 
lot of them who've got grudges against me, 


and I’ve known it all along, though I made 
out I was king of the place! Swift saw 


through Miller quickly enough, and he told me 
that there was a plot on hand to shoot me 
as I drove into the town after the election. 
and it’s hung over me till it’s nearly sent me 
stark, staring mad.” 

** But why didn’t you tell me?” said Mark. 


‘“We could surely have done something to 
put a stop to it? A detachment of mounted 


police round the would have made 


all safe.” 
“Not it!” 


carriage 


said Jaffray, with a touch of his 
old manner; ‘no pistol shot was ever kept 
off yet by police. There are men here who 
can choose which wing they'll hit of a flying 
bird, and do you think that a guard would 
have kept off their bullets? No, sir, | thought 
of a ‘cuter plan than that, and, so far as it 
went, it answered splendidly. Swift has 
picked up pretty near every trick a man cax 
pick up, and I got him to make me a dummy 
in wax. He learnt the trade in Paris 
ago, and after a try or two it all came back 
to him, and he didn’t succeed so badly since 
he even took you in! A suit of 
my clothes did the rest, 
luck to pull us through.” 

‘But how did you get it into the carriage ?’ 
said Mark, whose 
bade him to credit 

* Easily 


years 


wig and a 


and we trusted to 


astonishment almost for- 
the tale. 
Swift 
time, 
this 


turned me = into 
and when the 
morning, he and | 
We started 
there 
tipped 


enough. 
somebody else in no 
carriage came round 

‘ought it downstairs between us. 
earlier than we had given out so that 
should be nobody about, and we just 
a wink to the hotel people as much as to say, 
‘Poor chap! it’s under the 
will have 


quite excusable 


circumstances, and the fresh = air 


him round before he 
The driver was the only man in 


had 


him, and as soon as the carriage was safely 


brought 
Head ville.’ 


the secret, and we 


gets to 
made quite sure of 


off we jumped on our horses and rode off at 
the top of our speed so as to get in first “ 

‘**[— wonder that all,” said 
Mark. 

‘**Do you think I didn’t care to see my own 
fate? I wouldn’t have been out of it for 
anything! I was chuckling in my 
the first shot 


vou came at 


sleeve, 


and so was Swift, when we saw 
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like a 
could make some capital out 


fired. The dummy stood it 
and I knew I 
ot that. ‘Not a muscle of his face moved!’ 
That’s what people would have said, and it 
would have put me up ever so 
in their estimation. We'd 
the driver to dash up to the 
as the shots had been fired, instead of going 
on down the town, and we meant to cut ove; 
the back way, and be ready to snatch out 
the dummy and hide it, and then [ should 
have pulled off my disguise and been ready 
to meet them, and [’d have had them all at 
my feet, you bet!” 

Mark listened in mingled 
cowardice and audacity of the scheme amazed 
and disgusted him ; but Jaffray began again. 

*But that’s all end! Who 
would have thought that ill-luck would bring 
Glyn to the spot at that minute, or that she 
cared enough for me to fling her life away 
like that ¥ 


food un, 


many pegs 


With 
house as soon 


arranged 


silence: the 


come to an 


I’ve never loved her, as you know, 


but when | saw her rush out and throw 
herself round that dumimy’s neck, | wished 
that God would kill me, there and then! 


[’ve been a brute to her, and I know it now 


when it’s too late.” 


He sprang up fro the seat as he spoke, 
and went back to hang over his child, and 
as he did so her eyelids stirred. 

**Look there—she’s not dead!” he cried. 

“Of course she is not dead,” said Mark; “I 


know that well 

of the swoon.” 
“You lie!” returned Jaffray ; ** | 

her, and you know it. Don’t 


enough: she is coming out 


have killed 
touch me— | am 
a murderer!” 

He tore himself from 
as he spoke, and 
his child, lay still 
her. 


Mark’s detaining hand 
flinging himself down by 


and unconscious — beside 

For the moment it was a relief : in his frenzied 
condition it would hardly have been safe to 
him with the patient, and, taking 
advantage of his stupor, Mark hurried off in 
search of aid. 


leave 


To go to Jaffray’s house and 
put horses into a carriage was the first thing 
to be done, had, with 
difficulty, men willing to 
help him, he drove back to the chapel. 

*One of you with him till | 
have taken her home,” he said; ** we cannot 
mmanage both at once.” 

He opened the door as he spoke and they 
stepped inside with awestruck looks. But Glyn 
lay alone 
marble and the light breath fluttering fitfully 
upon her lips. 

Jaffray was gone. 


and when he some 


found a couple of 


must stay 


upon her couch, her face pale as 


|END OF CHAPTER EIGHT. 
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TEMPERANCE 


By a 
THE NORTH OF ENGLAND TEMPERANCE 
LEAGUE. 
HE. vig- 
orous 
aon ad 


rugged 
character of 
the Temper- 
ance work of 
the North 
goes without 
saying. In 
the early 
days of Tem- 
perance 
history, 
Northumber- 
land, Cum- 
berland, and 
Durham con- 
tributed not 
a few ardent 
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zealots to 


the propaganda. Joseph Livesey and Thomas 


Whittaker were always sure of a_ hearty 
welcome in the North, and some of their 
most successful meetings were held in that 
part of the country. In 1836, at a con- 
vention held in Newcastle-on-Tyne, the 
Northern Temperance District Union was 
established: and this was the precursor of 


the North of 
which 


League, 


Chapel, 


England Temperance 
formed in Nelson Street 
Newcastle, on September lth, 1858. The first 
President was that thorough-going, practical 
worker, the late Sir Walter C. Trevelyan, Bart. 
He was succeeded by equally well-known and 


Was 


enthusiastic friends —namely, Mr. Edward 
Backhouse, J.P... Mr. Arthur Pease, M.P., 
Mr. T. W. Backhouse, and the Countess of 
Carlisle, who was elected in 1892, and who 
still holds oftice. The first Secretary was 
Mr. James Reweastle : he was followed by Mr. 
George ( harlton, who was succeeded by Mr. 


1SSY), 


energetic 


Tomlinson, who 
when Mr. 


secretary, Was 
ibout the 


George resigned in 


Guy Hayler, the present 
elected. Much might be 
varied gifts of these several workers, 


said 


but the exigencies of space forbid. At a 
onference held at North Shields a year ago, 
Mr. Guy Hayler explained a ‘Twentieth 
Century Temperance Extension Scheme,” the 
proposal being to raise a sum of £25,000. The 
measure of support so far received has en- 


couraged the Committee to secure a valuable 


block of buildings in Westgate Road and 
Rutherford Street, Newcastle. The Ruther- 
ford Street premises, the whole of which 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Leading Temperance 





Advocate. 


League, 


the 
Ground floor, front 


are now in 
consist of the following: 
and back shop for literature and lantern 
depot, also the offices of the League Secretary. 


the occupation of 


On the first floor, rooms suitable for the 
offices of the various local Temperance or- 
ganisations. At present these societies are 


scattered about Newcastle, but the Committee 
trust that at an early date all these societies 
will be located under one roof—namely, that of 
the Temperance Institute and Memorial Hall. 
On the second floor is a large room suitable 
for conferences, lodge meetings, and general 
meetings of friendly and _ trade 
Other rooms will be set apart for the ordinary 
meetings of trade and friendly societies, thus 
taking them from the public-houses, which 
have done so much harm to the working 
classes in the past. As the premises are ina 
capital situation, being within five minutes’ 
walk of the Central Station, the League's 
enterprise is certainly much to be commended, 
It is pleasant to be assured by the Secretary 
that than 


societies, 


during the last ten years no less 








PREMISES OF THE NORTH OF ENGLAND 
TEMPERANCE LEAGUE. 


THE NEW 
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50,000 pledges have been taken at the League’s 
meetings. We may add that at the World’s 
Temperance Congress Mr. Hayler 
remarkable paper, n which he suggested the 
foundation of a National Temperance College 
for the training of Temperance advocates. 
He is an enthusiastic believer in the power of 
the press, and makes an excellent use of tracts 
and Temperance literature generally. 





read a 


WOMEN’S WORK FOR WOMEN. 

The Worcester Branch of the 
Church of England Temperance Society has 
opened a Home for the 
women. 


Diocesan 


reclamation of in- 
ebriate 
Corngreaves 
Hall Retreat is 
pleasantly situ- 
ated between 
Halesowen and 
Old Hill, and 
Was formerly 
the mansion of 
the Attwood 
family. The 
house has been 
approved by 
the Home Office 
as well adapted 
to the require- 
ments of such 
an institution, 
and a license 
has been 
granted by the 
Staffordshire 
County Council. 
There is accom- 
modation foi 
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striking manifesto, and the Church of England 
Temperance Society and Mr. Joseph Maling 
(the head of the Good Templar Order), have 
also been most active in giving publicity to 
this important matter. Many of the clergy 
and ministers have mentioned the subject in 
their sermons, and yet, in spite of it all, the 
newspapers have reported not a few instances 
of the unhappy 
tertaining” upon 
wishes in the 


effects of * thoughtless en- 
soldiers. No one 
damp the 


returned 


least degree to 


heartiness of the welcome home to the brave 
men who have served their country so faith- 
fully 


Transvaal; but the 
wishes of Lord 
Wolseley and 


and well in the 


the distin- 
guished Field- 
Marshal who 


has led the men 
to victory ought 
certainly to be 
treated with 
the utmost con- 
sideration and 
respect. 


COMING EVENTS 


The  Pledge- 
Signing Crusade 
promoted by 


the Free Church 
Council is being 
taken up with 


great earnest- 
ness, and the 
United King- 
dom Band of 


Hope Union in- 


thirty patients, tends to urge 
and the _ beau- upon its 
tiful gardens workers a 
make a delight- THE CORNGREAVES HALL RETREAT FOR INEBRIATE WOMEN similar effort, 


ful resting-place 
for the poor people anxious to free themselves 
from the enslaving power of the drink habit. 
Relatives are allowed to visit the patients 
by arrangement with the Matron, and the 
Home is under the direction of the Women’s 
Union of the C.E.T.S. 
provided for the 
hope that this 
women may be 


Ample occupation is 
inmates, and one can but 
attempt to rescue 
with success. 


earnest 
crowned 


THE RETURN OF THE TROOPS. 

The efforts of Lord Wolseley and Lord 
Roberts to insure that the home-coming of 
the soldiers shall be kept free from the drink 
temptation have been heartily commended 
by many of the leading journals. The Army 
Temperance Association has issued thousands 
of attractive posters and 
ing telling extracts 


hand-bills embody- 


from Lord Roberts’ 


so that this year 
should witness a considerable addition to our 
ranks. The annual meetings of the Irish 
Temperance League will be held in Belfast on 
January 22nd and 23rd. The next Autumnal 
Conference of the United Kingdom Band of 
Hope Union will also be held in Belfast. The 
has appointed Sunday, 
January 27th, as Temperance Sunday for the 
The annual meeting of 
the Central Sunday Closing Association will 
be held at Nottingham on January 2th. The 
annual examination of the adult members of 
the C.E.T.S. in London diocese will be on 
March 28th, and the subject will be ‘The 
Economy of Temperance.” The annual meet- 
ing of the National Temperance League will 
he held at the Mansion House on April 29th— 
a new departure, for the League anniversaries 
have almost invariably been held in Exeter Hall. 


Bishop of Liverpool 


diocese of Liverpool. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Author of ‘‘ Colonel 
ait.” te. 


By the 


HERE ain't no Christmas,” 
said Peter gloomily. 

“Oh—oh!” in dif- 
ferent tones of protest 
from George and Jeffy. 

**Well, there ain't,” 
Peter affirmed; ** maybe 
there used to be, but 
there ain’t now.” 

** There is in ‘orspitals,” 
spoke up Sappy with a 
fond remembrance of 
the happy time 














the hospital wher 
suffering from a 
broken leg. 

‘*Maybe there is in some ‘orspitals,” Peter 
admitted, ‘* but there wasn’t in mine.” 

‘I like Christmas,” said Jeff, looking rather 
puzzled. 

“When people have a lot of money, they 
buy things and call it Christmas,” Peter said, 
“but it ain’t really.” 

*“There’s something up—come on!” cried 
George; and he, Sappy and Jeff ran off, 
leaving Peter alone. 

That did not appear to be new to him; he 
looked after his companions, then settled 
back into a corner of the wall, his eager, 
dark eyes looking out hungrily. 

There was so little to see; the narrow 
court had posts at one end which prevented 
carts coming through; another court ran at 
right angles to the other end, but it was 
between the posts that Peter had his glimpses 
of the world. 

For Peter was paralysed, and could never 
remember running about like other boys; 
where he was put, there he had to stay, and, 





she had spent in, 









since no one troubled much about him, he 


often stayed in one place for hours. He 
could not remember his parents, he had 
never had brothers or sisters, and he lived 
in a queer little two-roomed house with his 
uncle. 

Perhaps the uncle considered Peter a 
burden, but he took it as a matter of course. 
He had no love for the boy, though he was 
not unkind to him. He did not often trouble 
to carry him upstairs at night, but spread 
some rags and a mattress for him in the 
lower room. It was there he kept such of 
his stock as remained unsold. For Mr. Roach 
Gimp was by avocation a costermonger, and 
in that room, when the nights were particu- 
larly unpleasant, he stabled his donkey. 

Peter had no objection to such company, 
and, indeed, if he felt cold, he would coax 
the donkey to come close to him, that he 
might snuggle up to his rough grey coat, 
and there find comfort and warmth. 

The people in the court were used to 
Peter’s condition, and no one showed him 
any particular attention. It is true the 
children rather liked to gather round him; he 
had a masterful disposition, and was a born 
leader, so they would hear what he had to say, 
and respect his opinions, but, if anything 
happened in the main road, they would run 
off and leave him. 

Thus Peter spent many hours alone; no 
one had troubled to teach him regularly, 
though he had picked up his letters from 
Jeff, and learned to spell simple words, But 
he could not read with any comfort, and 
did not know enough to understand how 
much he missed. 

He thought a good deal, and as his views 
of life were limited, and he lived among 
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those who, for the most purt, had little idea 
beyond the present moment, he grew to 
have a very prosaically despondent view of 
things in general, and his denial of the reality 
of Christmas was the outcome of some of 
these thoughts. 

It grew dark that afternoon, and presently 
Peter fell asleep in his uncomfortable corner, 
and was roused by somebody falling over 
him, and then making use of very strong 
language. ‘‘Why don’t you get out of the 
way ?” asked a man’s voice. 

"Cause I can’t,” chuckled 
minding the language, but 
the man’s discomfiture. 

**Poor little beggar!” 
who it was, ** why ain’ 

*’Cause there ain’t 
Peter said. 

** Here 
into 
door. 

** Like a light?” asked his friend. 

**There’s a lamp in that 
up here—only | 
Peter. 


Peter, not 
rather enjoying 


said the man, seeing 
you indoors ?” 

nobody to take me,” 
come on,” and the boy was lifted 
strong arms and carried to his own 


it hangs 
ain’t got no matches,” said 


corner 


His friend had. He lighted the dirty 
paraffin lamp, looked round the miserable 
little place, then drew an illustrated paper 


from his pocket. 

**Like some pictures?” he said ; 
Gimp won't be long, I daresay.” 

Mr. Snell, who was Sappy’s father, spoke of 
Peter that night as he sat at 
was a better husband and 
in the court, yet did not 
in his home. 


ia eon ul-bye. 


supper. He 
father than most 
show much interest 
Still, his wife was not ill-treated, 
and he was fond of her in his fashion, while 
the children often had little treats from him. 

‘That poor kid of Gimp’s ain’t much looked 
after,” he said. 

‘*Oh, father,” cried Sappy, “he says there 
ain’t no Christmas !” 

Mr. Snell looked over the saucer he was 
lifting to his lips. ‘* Well, and there ain't 
much in it as I can see,” he said. 

**It was lovely in the ‘orspital,” said Sappy. 

**Oh, there,” said Mr. Snell; ‘‘ but Peter is 
about right, anyway.” 

**He isn’t. Christmas is real: it is—it is!” 
and Sappy burst into tears. 

Mr. Snell that he 
sat with his mouth open, and a morsel sus- 
pended on his fork; aud Sappy, ashamed of 
her outburst, took down her hat and ran out. 

‘Well, I never!” said Mr. Snell. 

‘*She’s upset by Peter saying that 
about Christmas,” said Mrs. Snell, ‘tand she’s 
not that strong since she broke her leg.” 

Mr. Snell lighted his pipe, and stretched 
his legs before the fire; his wife looked at 
him apprehensively once or twice, but he did 
not seem cross, only unusually thoughtful. 


was so much surprised 


been 
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“The little maid thinks a deal of Christ. 
mas,” he said presently. 

*“Aye, but I don’t know why she should, 
said Mrs. Snell with a little bitterness. 

“Well, Christmas don’t much to 
such as us,” Mr. Snell said. 

Mrs. Snell was not a religious woman, yet 
she had her longings after better things, and 
as a child had regularly to Sunday 
school. Some recollection of past teaching 
made her say, rather shamefacedly, ‘ He 
didn’t come here rich, and He meant Christ- 
mas to be for poor folks. 

Mr. Snell wriggled a little, but did not say 
anything, and presently he rose and went out, 
leaving his wife wondering whether she had 
displeased him. 

Next evening Mr. Snell came home early, 
and after he had had his tea, to his wife’s 
intense surprise, he asked her to come out 
with him. Sometimes on Bank holidays he 
took her out with the children, but it was 
most unusual for him to invite her any other 
time. 

She looked at him rather anxiously after 
they started, but saw nothing to remark in 
his appearance. 


mean 


been 


* Christmas ‘ll be here before long,” he said. 
Yes, six weeks’ time,” she answered, * but 
it don’t seem like weather. My 
grapny, she used to tell ine how they always 
had snow, and the coaches blocked up, just 
like we see in pictures; it have 
fine.” 


Christmas 


inust been 

“Well, [’d a deal rather go about in trains, 
and not have the snow,” said Mr. Snell, who 
was not sentimental. ‘ But look here, I want 
the young ‘un to have a real Christmas this 
year.” 

*Oh, Sam,” cried Mrs. Snell, turning red 
with pleasure, **do you mean it?” 

“Aye; Sappy ain't a bad girl, and she 
seemed terrible cut up. You'll have to help, 
old girl.” 

“That I will,” she 
thankful that she had 
grocer’s Christmas club. 

“T’ll get in some things,” Mr. Snell said, 
“and maybe I can manage you a shilling or 
two extra each week till then.” 

“Thank you, Sam, and [’ll be that careful 
with it,” his wife said, ‘‘and there’s Peter. 
Maybe he could have a bit of our Christmas.’ 

**Peter ain’t forgot,” Mr. Snell told her, 
and with that she had to be content, seeing 
he was not inclined to tell her any more. 

Most evenings after that Mr. Snell 
home with mysterious parcels, which he 
concealed in the tiny shed he had made for 
himself in a corner of the yard. Then he 
often stayed an hour or two later at work, 
but always came home in a good humour. 
He did not forget his promise, and each 


feeling 
joined the 


said heartily, 
already 


came 
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a little extra money, and 
was 


week gave his wife 
she had fresh heart for her work since he 
so thoughtful. 

Though it was not cold for the time of year, 
cold for Peter to stay out of doors 
much, shrewd little might be 
seen pressed against the window as he tried 


it was too 


and his face 


to see What was going on. 


Sometimes Sappy begged for him to come 
into her house, and Mrs. Snell would carry 
him over, and make him welcome. She was 
very sorry for him, but did not take to him 
much, he made such sharp remarks, and 


seemed to notice everything. 
“Won't your uncle miss you?” 





Peter one day when he had 
to get rid 


Mrs. Sr ll asked 


stayed long and she was anxious 
of him. 

Peter ‘He'd a deal 
my room than my company,” he said. ** Roach 
Gimp don't and I don’t want him, 


and nobody don’t want me, and IT don’t want 


grinned, rather have 


want me, 
nobody.” 

* Poor little said Mrs. Snell pity- 
ingly, and Peter looked at her sharply. 

was a dreary day to Peter. 
with a big barrowload 
of greenstuff, and would not be back till 
late, and the boy saw nothing of Sappy. He 


soul!” 


Christmas Eve 
Mr. Gimp went out 


saw George and Jeffy running in and out, 


but they were too busy to stay and talk to 


him. There was the little lamp on the shelf 
near, and he lighted it, but it smoked = so 
that at best it was a dismal illumination. 
There was nothing to see in the street; it 
Was very unkind of Sappy not to come near 
him, and he should know how to serve out 
George and Jeff. He kept falling asleep, but 
was presently quite roused by his uncle 
coming in. 

It was a good deal earlier than usual, but 


a very good humour, having 


Mr. Gimp was in 


“Father made it all hisself,” 
Sappy said. 


disposed of his load quickly, and with much 
profit. He had parcels with him, 
but put them in a corner while he brought 
the donkey liberal 
feed, 

* Want 
Peter. 

The boy nodded, and 
to get supper, setting out a couple of plates, 
but leaving the cooked beef in its newspaper 
handed a slice of bread and 
meat to Peter, and went on with his own 
supper. Afterwards he lifted the boy down 
on to his bed, took the lamp, and went out 


some 


indoors, and gave it a 


something to eat?” he asked 


Mr. Gimp proceeded 


wrapping. He 
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into the tiny scullery, where Peter could hear 
him splashing and grunting. 

It was fortunate for Peter that he could 
manage to sleep so much, and he was only 
wakened next morning by the heavy tread of 
Mr. Gimp as he came downstairs. 

* Going out?” Peter asked. 

“T’m a-going to spend Christmas with 
some friends, and — what’s more — you’re 
a-going with me,” said Mr. Gimp solemnly. 
‘*See here.” 

He brought forward one of the parcels, and 
took from it a dark blue knickerbocker suit 
adorned with steel buttons; there was also a 
smart red handkerchief which would serve 
the double purpose of collar and tie. 

“For me?” gasped Peter, who could not 
remember having a whole new suit, and for 
the most part had had to be content with 
garments which were very second hand 
indeed. 

‘Yus,” said Mr. Gimp, ‘‘we mustn’t dis- 
grace a lady. Here give yourself a sloosh,” he 
setting down a pan of water, 
‘and I'll help you put your duds on.” 

* But where are we going?” asked Peter, 
trembling with excitement. 

* Mr. Snell and his lady ask the pleasure of 
our company in their baronial alls,” said Mr. 
Gimp. 

Then Sappy had not forgotten him. Perhaps 
she wanted it to he a surprise, and so would 


went on, 


not come to see him yesterday, for fear she 
should teil him. 

*Dinner is to be at one sharp,” Mr. Gimp 
informed him, and Peter went on with his 
washing vigorously. 

Time looked for is long in arriving, but at 
last Mr. Gimp picked up his nephew, and 
carried him to the Snells’. Sappy was at the 
door resplendent in a big frilled pinafore and 
green ribbons, whilst George and Jeff were 
there with very clean collars and blue ties. 

‘*Merry Christmas!” they all shouted, and 
Peter, as he was borne inside, hardly knew 
the room, for it was cleared to make it as 
large as possible, and decked with holly and 
paper chains, while the table was laid for 
dinner. 

Mrs, Snell kissed him, and Mr. Snell shook 
hands. Then Mr. Gimp presented his parcel 
to the lady with quite a polite bow, saying 
something about the smallness of the gift. 

There was great excitement as the parcel 
was undone and the box it contained un- 
fastened, and Mrs. Snell took out two bright 
green vases hung round with lustres. 

“Well, I never!” she said; “these ain’t 
never for me, Mr. Gimp; just what I’ve been 
wanting—elegant ain't the word for them”; 
and she put them on the mantelpiece for 
everyone to admire. 

‘Thought my taste would please a lady,” 


said Mr. Gimp as he winked at Mr. Snell, and 
gave him a fat packet of tobacco. 

Then dinner was ready, and such a meal as 
it was! <A fat goose done to a turn, and 
plenty of vegetables, but crowning glory of 
all was the great plum-pudding, with a bit of 
bright-berried holly in it. 

Mr. Snell would pretend to think that Peter 
wanted the holly, and there was much 
laughter as he handed it to him; but then 
everything caused merriment, and it was 
wonderful to see what good company Mr. 
Gimp could be. 

Mrs. Snell and Sappy cleared away with 
marvellous quickness, and then Sappy said 
eagerly, ‘*‘ Now, father.” Mr. Snell went out- 
side, and presently there was a noise at the 
door and he came back bringing a curious 
little carriage on three wheels, bright with 
new paint and varnish. 

‘For you,” he said; “see if it don’t fit”; and 
before the astonished Peter could say anything 
he felt himself lifted inside, and Sappy drew 
him up and down the room. 

‘Father made it all hisself,” Sappy said 
proudly. ‘Oh! don’t you like it, Peter?” 

For Peter had suddenly burst out crying; 
he had hitherto had so little to thank others 
for that words of thanks were strange to him, 
and in his surprise tears came more easily. 

“TI do like it—I do, I do!” he cried out ; ‘‘it’s 
beautiful.” 

“And me and Jeff and George are going 
to take you out, Peter,” Sappy went on 
eagerly ; ‘and father says he'll take you and 
all of us out one day. 

Mr. Gimp had sat silent from astonishment, 
even letting his pipe go out; now he said a 
little huskily, ‘* Thank you kindly, neighbour, 
and I’ll take Peter with me sometimes of a 
Saturday; he could sit in that fine chair, and 
give an eye to customers. 

**Well,” said Mrs. Snell, seeing Peter looked 
tired, ‘I’m glad it gives pleasure; my man 
has spent a deal of thought over it. And 
now, Sappy, lead off,” she suddenly added, 
turning to her daughter. 

Sappy, who had been waiting impatiently, 
raised her shrill little voice in 

“Once in royal David's city,” 


and her brothers joined in, if not very tune- 
fully, yet certainly with much vigour and 
heartiness, 

Mr. Snell leaned back in his chair, waving 
his pipe to the tune. Mrs, Snell took the 
opportunity of wiping her brimming eyes, 
while Mr. Gimp listened thoughtfully. 

As for Peter, he did not lose a word, and 
as Sappy sat down panting he caught her 
hand. ‘*There is Christmas,” he said ear- 
nestly. “I said there wasn’t none, but there 
is, and it’s beautiful.” 
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Che Life and Work 
of the Redeemer. 


CHRIST, THE CONSOLER. 


By the Very Rev. W. Lefroy, 


HERE is, in 

some quar- 
ters, a re- 
markable 
issue to pre- 
vailing  con- 
troversies, 


Thoughtful 








persons, per- 
plexed by 
over-bold con- 
clusions re- 
specting the 


more than 
Church 
themselves as content to 
finally to the 
famous sentence of 


Holy 
perplexed by the 


weight of Scripture, and 
impotence of 
authority, 
defer only and 
of Christ. The 
rand, now century old, 
memory. Theophilanthropism was in the air 
of France. The ceremonialism which was to 
express the new 
tile interests of the 


express 
character 
Talley- 


rises to the 


worship engaged the vola- 
The great 


the period was consulted. His 


capricious. 
personality of 
words were few and forceful: ‘I have but a 


single observation to make: Jesus Christ, to 


found His religion, suffered Himself to be 
crucified, and He rose again. You should 
try t as much.” Trony is nothing, unless 
it is_ brief. Its brevity in this case did not 


admit of any inclusive reference to character, 


which is as mportant as historical facts. 

The omission is fatal. It allows of no 
recognition of the ministry of consolation in 
vhich the Chi was so rich, and the spirituil 
wealth of which corresponds to the poverty it 
was designed to relieve. And how early this 
sympathy appeared in His life! The Sermon 
on the Mount has but begun. The second 
thought proclaimed by the Divine Preacher 
is the happiness of consolation to the 
mourning. Certainly, if sympathy and strong 
compassion xluce to consolation, the Man 
of Sorrows was careful to bestow both 


where the need was most urgent. The 


Gospel records three miracles, in each of 


which death was accompanied by anguish. 
“little” and “only 
widow? of the 
northern wept “for the only son of 
his mother.” Martha and Mary wept for 
Lazarus, and He Who gave him back to love 
and home shed tears for the mysterious 
friend of whom we never 
Christ was the only son of man who had a 
‘Weep not.” His right re- 
riches of the consolation He 


Jairus for his 


daughter. The 


W ept 
obscure 


town 


hear again. 
right to say 

posed upon the 
administered so graciously. He could trans- 


D.D., Dean of Norwich. 


mute sorrow into song. This beautiful power 
flashes from His inquiry of Mary Magdalene, 
“Woman, why thou?” and it is 
realised by her with His 
Herein we 


Ww eepest 
mention of her 
secret of 


name, learn one 


consolation. Lt must be personal alike to the 
sufferer and consoler. Nothing short of this 
will suffice. The nature of man 
The nature of Christ bestows it. 
of religion predicts it. 

True, 
emotion, 


craves it. 
The nature 


thousands who regard 
however exhibited, as a moral or 
mental defect. Yet the sorrows of this world, 
and the 
as life, crave comfort. 
certain that if the 

character 
artist were to represent 
of the crowd, his picture would not be that 
hero, apathetic, stoical. The 
moral excellence of ice may be appreciated 
in another planet; it will never be appreci- 
ated in this. The ruin that sin has inflicted 
upon nature—animate and 
darkened — intelligence, 
from its 
in its 
many a 
our sensitiveness to 
paralysed our nerves so that 
no impression on our mental 
physical nature. And as the keenness of pain 
is an appeal for alleviation, so the pangs of 


there are 


sufferings which are as ubiquitous 
And it is absolutely 
portrait of a perfect 
painted, and if the 
the prevailing ideas 


were to be 


of a soulless, 


inanimate—has 
estranged affection 
weakened the will 
perverted 
petrified 


highest object, 


power to resist’ evil,» and 
purpose. But it has not 
suffering. It has not 
sorrow makes 


moral, or 


sorrow call for solace. Indeed, they provoke 
serious questionings as to its cause and its cure. 
That 


our hands—Sin. 


with the 
And is not the Saviour, Who 


the great Sorrow-Bearer also ? 


cause is sacred Scriptures in 


** bore our sins,” 


Sorrow is as inevitable as sin: as universal 


as man: as enduring as life; as varied as 
age, circulnstance, Lemmperament, joy, or cluty. 
experience, its effect 


treatinent 


Like every phase of 
depends upon the 
send it to the 
being dazzled by the glitter 
of earth, and blinded to the glory of the 
Eternal Presence. He may bestow it as a 
gift, to refine, to spiritualise, to educate. But 


upon character 


it receives. God may soul 


whose sight is 


whether sorrow comes as a message or as a 
gift, the effect it is designed to produce 
depends upon the attitude towards it of those 
to whom it appeals, The same fire that 
melts metal hardens clay. The same storm 
that sweeps rotten branches from the trees, 
scattering them in the woodland, causes the 
oak to strike its roots deeper and deeper 
into the soil. The difference between the one 
and the other is the difference between decay 
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and health. This has its likeness in the 
order of affection. To one man, sorrow be- 
comes an experience by which his inner life 


is purified, refreshed. The 
voices of supplication and of song are sweet, 
and true, and constant. His being is mellowed 
by mourning. Tears may dim the glancings of 
faith. Sobs may choke the anguish of trial, of 
loneliness, of disappointment, of bereavement. 
But deeper and stronger than either is the 
the will to Him Who knoweth 
are The accuracy of that 
knowledge and the imperfection of ours; the 
fulness of His 


is expanded, is 


surrender of 
whereof we made. 


vision and the narrowness of 


ours, help us to trust in Him at all times. 
In that trust, the believing extract from 
sorrow the varied blessings it was designed 


not this the secret of the 


words so dear to many: “ Blessed is the man 


to bring. Is 


whose strength is in Thee; in whose heart 
are Thy ways; who going through the vale 
of misery use it for a well; and the pools are 
filled with water. They will go from strength 
to strength” ? * 

But to another—whose nature is unchanged 


sorrow may become a moral acid, for bitter- 


ness, for hardness, for cynicism, for reckless- 
ness, despair, and suicide. There are few errors 
so fertile in disappointment, so persistently 
circulated, though open to refutation, as that 


which regards sorrow as always producing 
improvement, progress, or spirituality. Many 
a backslider could give a very different 
account of its influence. That such results 


may follow the experience of sorrow — is 
desirable. They can best be realised by 
individual participation of the — blessings 
bestowed by Christ, the Great Consoler of 
Sorrow. Let us try to gain a clear view of 
this. Let us even enlarge our outlook, and 


inquire whether or not the Christ ** by Whom 
all things were Who totalised the 
in Himself, and outside Whom humanity 


made,” 
race 
has nothing to hope for, has any message of 
consolation respecting the world in which we 
live: the condition of 
mankind; the discipline of life in the develop- 


moral and social 


ment of character: the mission of the solaced 


to the sorrowful, not omitting some reference 


to the bearing of much of this on the 
character of God. 

The antagonisms of the world in which we 
live have perplexed thoughtful souls, in all 
places and in all periods. True, the con- 
templation of nature impresses us with 
multiplied indications of the wisdom and 
benevolence of the Creator. The tiny ephem- 
ere dancing in the sunbeam; the fly, the 
bee, the bird, flinging its song, after its kind, 
upon the air; the ant, in its prodigious in- 


and thrift; 


in pasture-land, on flower 


dustry, organisation, the creeping 


things in meadow, 


> 
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and shrub and bush and tree, each has jts 
place in the great museum of nature. Each 
illustrates the law of adaptability. Each has 
its own joy in existence. The sea teems with 
creatures which illustrate the principle of de. 
sign and the presence of pleasure. If such 
facts were all we had to the argu- 
ment on behalf of creative prevalent 
benevolence might pass unchallenged. 

But who has not startled when he 
contemplates the stern side of nature’s work. 
ing? Who has perplexed by the 
evidences which forthcoming of the 
presence in nature of conditions which signify 


observe, 


and 
been 


not been 


are 


violence, rapine, bloodshed, and even cruelty ? 
The vegetable kingdom seems, at first sight, 
to be free of the forces which, in the animal 


kingdom, ascend to the height of passion, 
But closer observation corrects the error, 
Primeval forests show us trees, hoary with 
age, ringed with the life of centuries, yet 


brought to earth by worms, by ants, by 
termites. Plants war against plants. ‘* Every 
plant lives by plundering others, and destroys 
other deprive them of the 
matter itself.” It is in the 
animal kingdom we have the fullest and fear- 
fullest illustrations of the prevailing malev- 
olence. Here we find animal life sustained 
by the flesh of animals throbbing with life. 
The boa constrictor dashes like lightning at a 
time than it takes to pen 
beautiful bird is devoured, 
by the lump in the 
vulture the 


formations to 
necessary to 


less 
the 
is represented 


The 


pigeon. In 
these words 
Its body 
neck of the reptile. 


Se1Zes 


dove. The eagle digs its iron talons into the 
tender covering of the lamb. The rending 
beak and the tearing claw are quite as 


suggestive as the ceaseless prowling of the 
leopard, as the exhibition of the lion’s teeth, 
or as the ferocity of the panther. 


Inanimate nature reveals similar conditions. 


Nothing has amazed men more than the 
severity of some of the elements. ‘It has 
not, L think,” says Mr. Ruskin, ‘been 


sufficiently considered how evident, through- 
out the system of creation, is the purpose of 
God that we should often be affected by fear 
the selfish, contemptible 
fear of immediate danger the fear which 
the contemplation of 
destructive Operation, and, gener- 


not sudden, and 


but 
out of 


arises great 


powers in 


ally, from the perception of the presence of 
death. Wrath and threatening are in- 
variably mingled with the love; and in the 
almost solitudes of nature the existence of 
hell seems to me as legibly declared by a 
thousand spiritual utterances as that of 
heaven. It is well for us to dwell with 
thankfulness on the unfolding of the flower, 


and the falling of the dew, and the sleep of 


the green fields in the sunshine; but the 
blasted trunk, the barren rock, the moaning 
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of the bleak winds, the roar of the black, 
perilous, merciless whirlpools of the mountain 
streams, the 
seas, the continual fading of all beauty into 
darkness all strength into dust—have 
these no language for us? We may seek to 
their teaching by reasoning touching 
that is wrought out of all evil; but 
sO yhistry. The good 
succeeds the night ; but so 
Gerizim and Ebal, 
heaven 


solemn solitudes of moors and 


and of 


escape 
the good 
it is vain succeeds to 
the evil, as 


ilso the 


aay 

the good. 
light 
the 


evil to 
birth and death, 
and hell, divide 
his futurity.” 
As thought contemplates the world in which 
with steady hand the 


darkness, 


man 


and 


existence of and 


we live: as it holds 
sombre scenery of the plant, vegetable, insect, 
and animal realms before the open mind, some 
suggestions must arise from the confused and 
spectacle. Of them all, there is 
none more than that which tells 
us of the power and ubiquity of evil. It is, 
furtive, secret, and unsuspected 


confusing 
reasonable 


moreover, a 


influence. It came in privily. It ever does. 
It is an intrusion into a scene which once 
Was "very good.” Its presence explains the 


melancholy music which nature everywhere 





sings. Nearly all her sounds are in the minor 
key. It means pain, disease, languor, death. 
It means anguish, ache, suffering, sorrow. 
And since we are taught and told that 
creation, as we know it, was remedially 
affected by the redeeming work of Him 
“without Whom was not anything made that 
Was made,” the inquiry is voiced by ten 
thousand souls: Is there any solace for the 
sorrows of this world? Has the Christus 
Consolator anv balm for these great wounds ? 
Have we any reason to hope that the wail 
of nature’s sad and moaning music shall yet 
rise into rolling harmony, so that the 
rapturo ~ idea of sacred song shall vet be 
realised, in a burst of psalm, when “every- 
thing that hath breath shall praise the Lord”? 
If there be no such consolation for nature, 

ising out of the many-sided mission of Jesus, 
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then the Wali 


the 


many of 


the woe and 
undertone ot 


whicl 


and SOrrow, 


which is thi nature’s 
voices and challenges the supremacy 


ence in a hundred and 
provoke the malignant 
God 


overcome 


of benev: ways 

scowl of 
the enemy of that his 
malevolence has with evil: 
has cursed, with perpetual blight, the beauty 
and the order which long long ago prevailed ; 
and has deprived this world of that remedial 
sympathy which shall reconcile all things to 
law and to and shall, in the fulness of 
an unchanged intention, place upon the lips 
of God’s sentient and saved creatures, the 
prophetic exclamation of a restored world: 
*“O thou enemy, destructions are come to a 
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perpetual end.” Christus Consolator 
bring some evange! to His own Creation. 
The inspiriting message is needed 
by those whose nature Christ condescended 
to wear. Their condition, as animated by 
physical life, appeals to Him Who bore it for 
consolation. It has no graver problem than 
that 
instincts of 
the suffering of 


must 


same 


which arouses some of the most generous 
tenderness and of pity 
childhood. What 
by even one infant sufferer: 
the 
Whence this wasting disease apart 
Why this gift 
stern without 
sanctities of home, of 
love, and of Why its removal, often 
through inexplicable pain? Under happier 
circumstances, the suffering may be deferred— 
removed _ it The _ child 
the growth. It ascends 
from childhood to youth, to manhood, to age, 
to maturity. 
and 


namely, 
question- 
ings are caused 
Why this 
plain it? 


agony, and inability to ex. 
from personal transgression ? 

who would be 
the 


union ? 


to soften those 
it? To enrich 


cannot. be. passes 


through stages of 


Disease, pain, suffering, of body 


mind, are inevitable liabilities, in every 
stage of its course. Science may and does 
alleviate the severity of the attacks thus 


made on human life. 
behind which men may 

Revelation, in 
fragments, 
which is as 
‘Man that is 
days, and full of trouble.” 


But she has no panoply 
find 
one of 


shelter and 
the 
announcement 


security. most 
ancient makes an 
suggestive as it is melancholy: 
born of a woman is of few 
If these words are 
hint at the 
together 


with its consequences alike upon the duration 


to instruct us, they surely 


mysterious origin of human sorrow, 


and nature of human life, both of which 
sigh through the songs of all ages. They 
are the ever-recurring theme, melancholy and 


mankind. 
thought. 


plaintive, in the universal music of 
They darken the outlook of all 


Homer makes the noble Glaucus say : 


rhe race of man is as the race of leaves: 
Of leave 
Is scattered on the earth; 
In spring’s luxuriant verdure bursts to light. 
So with our race 


3, one generation by the wind 
another soon 
; these 


flourish, those deca 


The “far-destroying king” disdains to fight 


‘For mortal men; poor wretches, who like leaves 
Flourish*awhile, and eat the fruits of earth, 
But, sapless, soon decay. 

**The 


mistic postulate 


son of Saturn” anticipates the pessi- 


of Schopenhauer : 


“ Of all that breathe, 


And walk upon the earth, or creep, is nought 
More ‘wretched than the unhappy race of man.” 
The oldest thinkers of Greece and Rome 


life as illustrated 
unsubstantial of 


agree in regarding human 
by the most transient and 
all things. It is a thing of nought. It 
shadowy dream. It is 
is a phantom. It is a 


is a 
a vapour’s shade. It 
cloud flitting in the 
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sunlight. There is no estimate of the vanity 


and the sorrow of human life more worthy 
of consideration than that of the refined and 
amiable Pliny. It is not the opinion of a 


man soured by disappointment, vulgarised 
by vice, embittered by adversity, or shrivelled 
by the heated air of revelry. He had all the 
advantages belonging to gentle birth, to lofty 
station, to an insatiable appetite for learning, 
to prodigious industry, and to rare equability 
of temperament. His outlook was varied and 
i saw men and women at their 


vast. If 
worst, their worst was the best that society, 


civilisation, and the world could bestow upon 
them. Yet he reiterates, unwillingly, the 
dreary dictum of the patriarch. ‘ Many 
have thought it the best lot never to have 
been born, or to have died very speedily.” 
“Man is,” in his view, *unhappier than all 
other creatures. For nature furnishes others 


with what they need. But as for man, we 
cannot decide for certainty whether nature 
is his better mother or more evil stepmother. 
He enters the world as the most helpless of 
all beings. He greets the day of his birth with 
tears. He is born to all possible suffering. 
There is nothing more wretched, nor at the 
same time more haughty. than man. Amid 
so many and so great ills the best thing is 
that he can put an end to his own existence.” 
Nor is man’s moral condition any brighter. 
How can it be, when his moral sense tells 
him, the more he respects it, that he is a 
compendium of contradictions? He is in a 
world which is adapted to his constitution 
in one way, while it is ill adapted in another. 
The tendencies of his higher instincts, directed 
by education, and braced by the competitive 
efforts of personal ambition or rivalry, train 
him to concentrate his efforts on some one 
object. To that he gives his time, his power, 


his life He invests the possession of the 
prize with happiness. He crowns it with rest, 
and peace, and satisfaction. He gains that 


to which his heart was given. With the prize 
in his keeping, the transformation begins. 
The subtle laws of the moral world lie around 
him, unseen, unheard, but immortal and _ ir- 


revocable. He discovers that pleasure pro- 
longed is pleasure destroyed. He finds it is 
the chase that exhilarates, and not the capture. 
Between his ambition and the happiness of 


its achievement there is a great gulf fixed. 
The joy and the happiness which inspired the 
effort have not crossed the bridge. They have 
halted at this side. The performance con- 
tradicts the promise. The same sorrowful 
paradox is found in the failure of knowledge 
to bring satisfaction to the student. The more 
he knows, the more humbling the consciousness 
ol Nor is it otherwise in the 
realm of affection, of purpose, of the human 


his ignorance. 
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will, or in that most levelling of all experi- 
ences, so disappointing and so startling—namely, 
the terrible power possessed by the base 
passions to return in age, with almost the 
fire and the fury of youth, and the impotence 
of the will to paralyse them. In this connec- 
tion one may inquire, solemnly and sadly, 
who has not been surprised by the suddenness 
with which sinful tendencies reappear long 
after their victims regarded them as dead 
and buried? These are amongst the evidences 
which prove the contradictions in the moral 
being of man. He is a puzzle to himself. 

To this Gregory of Nazianzen referred when 
he said: **I was sitting yesterday under the 


shade of a hedge. My soul was inwardly 
consumed, 1 was plunged in grief. The 


questions * What have I been?’ * What am I 
now?’ *What will become of me?’ agitated 
me. [I do not know. I wander about  sur- 
rounded with obscurity. What LL was has 
vanished from me. What shall | be to-morrow, 
if | still exist?” It is a far cry from the 
Greek Father to the most thorough pessimist 
of modern times. But the hard and bitter 
estimate of life made by Schopenhauer is the 
ultimatum of sorrow without the sympathy 
of the Consolator, In a passage of frozen 
* Life may be represented 
as a constant deception, both in small and 
great things. If it makes promises, it never 
keeps them, unless to show how undesirable 
is that which was desired. Thus first hope, 
then the thing hoped for disappoints us. If 
it gives, it is but to take away. The charm 
of distance shows us a paradise, which vanishes 
like an optic delusion if we suffer ourselves 
to approach it. Hence happiness ever lies 
in the future or the past. The present is ever 
unsatisfying, the future ever uncertain, the 
past irrecoverable. Nothing is worth 
our efforts, our energies, our struggles. All 
possessions are but vanity. The world is 
bankrupt in all quarters, and life is a business 
that does not pay its expenses.” 

This confession of despair was also made 
by the handsome Harrow boy, who lived to 
be the pet of English, Italian, and Grecian 
society. Byron's life, with its fame, its social 
idolatry, its voluptuousness 
counted up but eleven happy days! Nelson, 
whose early years were spent amid the sacred 
simplicity of a Norfolk vicarage, only envied 
him * whose undisturbed possession was six 
feet below the earth.” Thus, the verdict of 
whose memory Was nhever 


passion he says: 


capricious 


a great sailor 
greener than it is to-day; of a great poet, 
who has a following in London and in Paris; 
of a great philosopher, whose disciples are 
found in our seats of learning; of a great 
Greek Father whose works are in our hands, 
agrees, in the main, with the conclusions of 
experience, in ages far apart, in countries 
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unconnected by conquest, by commerce, by 
civilisation: and of individuals who had little 


in common, save that mournful entail of 
sorrow and of suffering which saddened the 
soul of Job when he said, ‘* Man that is born 
of a woman is of few days, and full of 


trouble.” Christus Consolator must bear some 
gospel to those with whom He was, and to all 
eternity is, identified. 


This great need presses on other grounds 
than the solace of human sorrow or the 
restoration of this world. The character of 


God cannot be a matter of indifference either 
to the invisible hosts of angels,* to the mul- 
titude of spirits who tenanted human 
frames, or to varied of men “of 
blood” on the face of the earth. The conditions 
under which we 
as enables us to form our judgment 
that that our opinion 
character is formed by our knowledge of its 
In human life, character is at 
cause an effect. Character pro- 
conduct produces character. 
In the Divine immuta- 
bility, unchangeableness essential. The 
permanence of God constitutes Him the refuge 
of man. This lends transcendent 
ness to our inquiry as to His attitude towards 
the groaning generations who have, in varied 


once 
races one 
now receive such information 
of this 
or of suggest as to 
activities. 
once a and 
duces conduct 
order, immanence, 
are 


momentous- 


ways, proclaimed their sorrowful search for 
succour, for solace, for sympathy. Is He 
loving’ Does He love the individual? Can 


He sympathise with him who is at once the 


most miserable and the most majestic of 
His dependents? What ideas respecting His 
character are furnished by the world which 
He made, or by those who are His “* off- 
spring” ? 

That the world contains evidence of fore- 
sight. intelligence, and benevolence, is be- 


yond all debat The admission has already 


been made. The intrepid investigations of 
science have accumulated illustrations of the 
existence of a Power outside nature. They 
have taught us that that Power is omnipo- 
tent, omnipresent, wise, and benevolent. But 
welcome as is the establishment of these 
truths, they are short of the crying needs of 
the position. We want, from God’s creative 
works, some evidence of His love. Is that 
evidence forthcoming from the fields in which 
we seek it? If so, where is it? True, the 
learned and saintly Bishop Wordsworth has 


taught us to sing 

* The golden sunshine, vernal air, 

Sweet flowers and fruits Thy love declare.” 

But if golden sunshine is 
what of that 
and in partially 
what is of some importance, those 

and weeks that thousands 

1 Eph. 10; 1 Pet Be. 


i 


a proof of Divine 
proof in sunless 
lands—not 


love, becomes 


months sunless 
to press, 


lesser days cause 
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of persons weary days and sleepless nights? 
If the “vernal air” justifies the same con- 
clusion, what are we to think of those storms 
and hurricanes and cyclones which the 
colossal castles of the sea into the green gorge 
of boiling billows, them and 
living men and loving women, throbbing with 
life and the 
cemetery of the ocean? Nor does nature dis- 
criminate in the infliction of her ruin. She 
drowns 2a holy woman and her infant boy 
in the Aden, coming to the old home in the 


toss 
consigning 


dreaming of home, to restless 


old country, the mother to recuperate after 
exhausting work amongst the Chinese. She 
spares the fraudulent in his furtive flight 


to evade justice, and in some sense enjoy life, 
while his victims are impoverished, cast out 


as evil,-or maddened even to suicide. Once 
more. If sweet flowers, and fruits, and 
plenty bring home to me the love of God, 
what message is borne to my soul by the 


growth of poison plants, noxious fruits, and 
the Indian famine? The 
Its tones between 


nixed, 
pleasure and 
some psalms of life, 


message is 
alternate 

pain; joy and sorrow 
and the requiem of death. 
no word of sympathy, of 
They even the ancient 
Manicheeism. But my inquiry is unanswered. 
The of body, of iny 
life, have alleviating tidings the 
varied To the character of 
God they witness which 
humanity yearns. thoughtful man 


They bring to me 
love, 


duality of 


succour, ol 
suggest 
sorrows of soul, 


ny my 


no Pion 

nature, 

not the 
Many a 


voices of 


bear for 


“Who trusted God was love indeed 
And love creation’s fina] law, 
Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 


With ravine, shriecked against his creed, 
has revised his earlier beliefs by the profound 


declaration of the inspired word: ‘The 


whole creation groaneth and = travaileth in 
pain together.” 

The conclusion taught as to the Father- 
hood of God, His love, and its active and 
sympathetic intervention to solace and to 
restore, by observing the features of His 


less 


offspring, is perplexing. There is no 
doubt that in all races, and in well nigh all men, 


there are the faint rudiments of the moral 
attributes of God. These bespeak our origin. 
We may spell out our ancestry from these 
separate syllables of a perfect tongue. Just 


as the senses of hearing, of sight, of touch, 
found in the possession of 
their perfect so in 
man’s of affection, and _ in_ his 
willingness expend that affection 
another, however unworthy and unable to 
make the least return, we may learn that He 
Who gave that affection must Himself possess 
it in order to bestow it. Yet this impression 
is soon challenged by the prevalence of an- 
There is vengeance 


as 


man, 
correlatives in his Maker, 


prove 


py sSession 


to upon 


tagonisms and rivalries. 
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which makes no reckoning of innocence, of 
helplessness, of retribution. There is shocking 
paraded in the pastimes of the 
f God. There is the _ insatiable 
greed of selfishness, the voracious appetite 
of lust that grows by what it feeds on; 
there is the moral abandonment which seeks 
and finds pleasure in the wreck of virtue, 
in the riot of vice, in the morass of passion, 
of excess, of wicked eccentricities, which are 
so fertile in the ingenuities of human sin, 
and from which the foulest animals are free. 
Where are the lineaments of love found in 
these conditions ? What of the influence 
of numerical preponderance here over the 
higher types above referred to? If we pass 
from observing the character and conduct of 
men, seeking in both to learn even a little of 
the character of God, to observe the state 
of human society, to the same intent, our 
hopes are not brightened. They are blackened. 
Society, civilisation, progress, as witnessing 
God? Here is the opinion 
of no unkind or ungenerous observer: ‘I do 
opinion that if 
improvement 
greater part of the 
is true that the increase 
the winning of a greater do- 


cruelty 
creatures 


to the love of 


not hesitate to express the 
there is no hope of 
of the condition of a 
human family: if it 


of knowledge, 


large 


minion over nature which is its consequence, 
ud the wealth which follows upon that 
dominion, are to make no difference in the 
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extent and the intensity of want, with its 
concomitant physical and moral degradation 
amongst the masses of the people, I should 
hail the advent of some kindly comet which 
would sweep away the whole affair as a 
desirable consummation.” * 

This bleak and chilling pessimism, acknow- 
ledged by different characters and under dif- 


ferent conditions, bears unconscious witness 
to the truth of God’s inspired word. The 
passages in each section of Revelation that 


set forth the ruin that wrecks the world, 
and the moral nature of those who dwell in 
it, crowd upon the memory. They connect 


both with primeval sin. Sin is the secret 
and the source of sorrow and _ suffering. 
From countless souls. stricken by both 


there arises a wail, heard in every tongue of 
men. It ascends up the slopes of life, until 
it breaks upon the summit of 
. the mystic mountain range: 
Is there any hope? 
To which an answer peal'd from that high land, 
But in a tongue no man could understand ; 
And on the glimmering limit far withdrawn 
God made Himself an awful rose of dawn.” + 
That fiower, of 
Rose of Sharon. It 
It is Christ. 


deathless bloom, is the 
is the lily of the valley. 


* Professor H lev: Nineteenth Ce May, 180 

+ Tennyson : Vision of Sin 
EDITOR Nort In this series of papers each writer is re- 
sponsible for the views expressed in his own contribution only, 
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WRITTEN FOR INSCRIPTION 


IN A YOUNG CHRISTIAN’S BIBLE 


By the late Rev. S. J. Stone, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The Church’s One Foundation,”’ Etc. 


Sw mark, and learn, and inwardly digest,” 
So shall this Blessed Book indeed be blest, 
Our mother whispers in her Advent prayer. 


Sweet Teacher! 


be thy rule my constant care ; 


So would I * read,” that when I rest, or rise, 
This shall be last and first before mine eyes; 


So would I 


* mark.” that, through mine eyes, my mind 


May search the Treasure House of Truth, and find 
What best may fit its need, to warn or cheer, 

To urge me onward, or to help me here; 

So would [I “learn,” that what I mark may stay 

Writ in my heart, nor flit with sight away; 

And, singing thus, my Morn and Evensong, 

God’s music may be with me all day long; 

So would I “ inwardly digest,” that power 

May grow within me to my latest hour, 

That I may go, in strength that Food hath given, 
Through life and death to Edenland and Heaven! 


So would I! O Great Spirit ! 


** Blessed Lord,” 


Who dost fulfil, and didst inspire, this Word, 
For me, in Thy sweet merey, undertake! 


Help Thou my weakness for my Saviour’s sake. 


Amen, 
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By Ethel Philpot-Crowther, Author of ‘‘ Sa-ping.’’ 


Illuetrated from Drawings by a Native Artist. 




















the term, and little 
Kim-ki (Bright-eyes), 
to whom the prepar- 
ations for departure 
and the unusual stir 
and noise were very 
disturbing, sat alone 
in the 
schoolroom; her flat 


deserted 


nose pressed against 
the window pane, 
and her dark, 
almond-shaped eyes staring steadily out into 





the mission compound. 

She was going away. Next term the 
foreign teachers would come back, after their 
rest in the hill country, bringing with them 
other pupils, and many of her present 
companions would return to the room in 
which she now sat. They would learn many 
things; but she, litthe Kim-ki, would never 
return. For she would be a great lady with 
nothing to do. Her feet which had been 
unbound on her entry into the school, would 
once more appear as “golden lilies,” her nails 
would grow long, and she would probably 
carried away in a magnificent 
bridal chair. As these thoughts passed rapidly 
through the girl’s mind she nodded her 
glossy little head up and down, and _ idly 
puckered one of her wide sleeves. 

It was several years since Kim-ki had seen 
her own home and people. Her father had 
been won over to the new faith (‘the Jesus 


soon be 





“She would be a great lady with nothing to do.’ 


was the last day of 


Doctrine,” as it is called) through the in- 
fluence of a foreign doctor who had cared 
for him during a long and fatal illness. 

In his last moments he had given Kim-ki 
into the care of the foreigner’s wife, begging 
her to keep the child in the mission school 
until she was old enough to choose between 
the old faith and the new. 

This the missionary agreed to do on con- 
dition that Kim-ki’s feet were unbound ; she 
would have added that the girl must marry 
a Christian man, but she knew the little 
maiden was already betrothed to the eldest 
son of the head of a mighty clan—a_ boy 
named Lo-Sen. So she did not press the 
point, knowing that it would only distress 
the dying man, who could not live long 
enough to break off the marriage He had, 
however, sent an urgent command to his 
eldest son to break off the alliance at any 
cost, if Kim-ki, when old enough to be 
married, should prefer the Christian faith 
and prove unwilling to marry a worshipper 
of idols, 

Now Chang-Kin, Kim-ki’s brother, dreaded 
the thought that the alliance with the 
honourable clan of Lo-Sen might have to be 
broken off. Yet so strong was his sense of 
filial duty that he told himself he could 
not disregard his dead father’s command even 
for a good purpose; therefore Kim-ki must 
be won back to the faith of the ancient gods 
of China. <A fortnight before our story opens 
Kim-ki would have regarded leaving the 
mission school and her kind teachers as the 
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most terrible event that could possibly take 
place, but now her natural grief at parting 
from those she really loved seemed overcome 
by the excitement which possessed her as 
the prospect of being a rich lady, with many 
slaves to wait upon her, drew nearer and 
nearer. She was a quiet,  self-possessed 
maiden, and not one of the three ladies who 
lived and taught in the many-windowed 
mission house knew how greatly Kim-ki had 
been dazzled by the brilliant future held up 
to her by the old go-between whom her 
brother, Chang-Kin, had sent to her with a 
message. 

Chang-Kin had not acted without wisdom 
when he chose old Ja-Khim the go-between 
to act as his messenger. His one desire was 
to wean his little sister from the faith in 
which she had been educated, so he sent 
rich silken robes and bade the old dame 
flatter Kim-ki and win her heart away from 
the foreigners. He urged her to paint in 
vivid colours the grandeur and riches of the 
great clan of which Lo-Sen would one day be 
the chief. 

At her first visit Kim-ki had listened very 
indifferently, and the go-between had _ half- 
despaired of accomplishing her mission, 
which was to charm the girl away from her 
present interests. However, the old) dame 
was wise in dealing with girls of the Middle 
Kingdom, and so she only spoke in regretful 
terms of the future which might have been 
Kim-ki’s if the fatal mistake of sending her 
to dwell amongst the ‘foreign hags” had 
never been committed. This was certainly 
going far beyond her orders, but Ja-Khim had 
been promised many strings of cash if she 
succeeded in her mission. 

As the Chinese maiden listened to the 
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voluble descriptions of all the glory and 
greatness of her brother's home, and the 
many attendants and runners who accom- 
panied her betrothed whenever he rode out 
in state, her foolish little heart began to 
repine, although she controlled her features 
admirably, not wishing to ‘lose face” or to 
let the go-between think that she had not 
been properly trained in all the etiquette of 
a well-bred Chinese damsel. 

Ja-Khim was a very cunning woman, so 
she did not attempt to coerce Kim-ki 
into going home with her. Indeed, she man- 
aged to artfully convey the impression to 
the listening girl that damsels with un- 
bound feet, brought up by foreign barbarians, 
would) not be very welcome anywhere; 
while, for them, marriage would be out of 
the question. When at length she rose to 
go, after partaking of the tea which had 
been served, she affected to suddenly remem- 
ber the fact that she had quite forgotten to 
bring Chang-Kin’s presents with her, 

‘lf am = sure,” said little Kim-ki eagerly 
“that one of the foreign ko-nius would 
call for it, if you will tell me in what part 
of the city vou are staying.” But this did 
not fit in with the go-between’s plans, so 
she shook her head and answered, ** No, no, 
little pearl of the inner apartment. The 
silks are too rich, the colours too tine; you 
will never be allowed to grace the robes 
I have brought—and yet I would once like 
to see you dressed in a manner befitting a 
daughter of the ancient clan of Chang. 
Stay, I will visit thee to-morrow; then I will 
dress you as you should be dressed, so that 
I can carry back a good report of you to 
the honourable Chang-Kin, who would be 
grieved indeed did he know that his 




















“She pleaded to be carried into the garden, whence she could see the distant river.”—). 306. 
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sister's beauty was hidden as though she 
were some common weed of the hills instead 
of a beauteous blossom fit to grace the 


inner apartments of a great mandarin.” 

The next day Kim-ki was not as attentive 
as usual during lesson time, and when the 
household gathered for worship her thoughts 
wandered far away, and she pictured herself 
a beautiful bride, borne in the bridal chair 
and followed by a long train of slaves, all 
bearing red boxes, filled with many-hued 
silken robes and lovely wadded quilts, with 
vases and other things suitable for the 
marriage portion of a well-born maiden. She 
imagined herself walking in lovely gardens at- 
tended by her maids and waited on at every 
turn, until she grew so dreamy and inatten- 
tive that her favourite ko-niu had to gently 
reprove her. ‘Then Kim-ki felt aggrieved, and 
for the first time in her life wished herself 
under her brother’s roof. Somehow the 
teaching of the gentle Nazarite, the great 
God-Man, did not her that day, and 
she was glad when the reading was over. 

Childish memories of her old home with its 


please 


luxuriant wealth of flowers rose before her 
mental view, and made her feel that the 
mission compound and gardens were small 
and cramped. 

At last she was summoned in to see the 


go-between, who had brought with her a red 
market basket, from which drew forth 
some lovely ornamental pins, made of silver 
filigree work and inlaid with tiny blue feathers 
and pearls. Then a number of real and silken 
flowers, and a pair of daintily embroidered 
worked with sprays of flowers and 
butterflies. Next, lifting off the top half of 
the red the old 
pair of rich purple silken trousers elaborately 
worked, and a beautiful pale blue silk tunic, 
texture that little Kim-ki could not 


she 


gloves, 


basket, woman disclosed a 


so rich in 


check the words of admiration which rose to 
her lips. 

It was the work of:an hour to dress the 
girls vaven tresses and adorn her with the 
lovely robes: and all that time the old go- 


between beguiled the moments with extrava- 


gant praises of Kim-ki’s beauty and regrets 
that she was allowed to bloom unseen. At 
length the work was complete, and Ja-Khim 
drew from the bottom of her basket an oval 
mirror, and held it so that Kim-ki could see 
her own reflection. 

No prettier sight could have met the 
maiden’s gaze, her oval face, gleaming white 
teeth. and dark, almond-shaped eyes, were 


well set off by the smooth, flower-decked hair 
with its burden of brilliant pins, while the 
rich embroidery of her tunie was far finer 
than anything she ever remembered seeing. 
All the sweet 
quiet 


lessons she had learned in the 


mission school seemed to fade away 
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from her mind as JQ-Khim, with a sudden 
gesture of despair, looked down at Kim-ki’s 
unbound feet, and then at the dainty little 


shoes she held in 
bind them again ?” 
**What is the was the laconic reply; 
‘*the foreigners would not permit it.” 
“That is true, but Here Kim-ki paused, 


her hands. ‘Couldn't you 
the girl asked anxiously, 


Pt) 
use r 


turning her head from side to side, to note 
the arrangement of the pins in her hair 
and to admire the glossy blackness of her 
braids. 


The old woman saw that her time had come, 
and seized this opportunity to extract from 
the girl a wish to go home. After suggesting 
many difficulties, she suddenly exclaimed, as 


though struck by some _ plan-—‘t Leave the 
inatter to me, my pearl, and | will arrange 
that you shall take your rightful position, 
and also once more move as the * wiliow 


waving in the wind.’” 
Several days later Ja-Khim 
interview with Chang-Kin, and told him that, 


sought an 


after much trouble, she had sown the seeds 
of discontent in his sister’s mind, and now 
all that was needed was a little judicious 


flattery and a deepening of the work she had 
commenced, 

“Tell her that her way to marriage is 
already barred, and she will at once long for 
the good gift the gods have denied her. Let 
her feel that her big feet are a disgrace, and 
her years of schooling a thing to be ashamed 
of, most honourable one, and the maiden will 


sigh for what she believes to be the unattain- 
able, and will ask us to aid her, to fulfil our 
own desires.” 

The old go-between was right. A week 
later Kim-ki left the mission school, and was 


carried away in a closely covered chair, over 


the great mountain range which intervened 
between the home of her girlhood and the 
home of her childhood. The ko-nius followed 
her with their prayers and hoped that she 
would return, for Kim-ki had not told them 
of the determination that had grown within 
her heart, to fulfil the contract made with 


Lo-Sen’s father. Somehow, in the presence of 


the good, single-minded ko-nius the girl felt 

ashamed of her hopes and aspirations. 
Travelling proved very wearisome — to 

Kim-ki, who was not used to the peculiar 


motion caused by the swinging of the chair; 


and she envied her companion, the old go- 
between, who slept heavily for the greater 
part of the first day. Had she been able to 


see the beautiful scenery through which she 


was being carried, the journey would have 
seemed less tedious, for it was autumn, the 
season when the Middle Kingdom is always 


Light breezes fan the trees and 
flowers, and cool the dry earth, while Nature 
revels in her gayest tints. 


at its best. 
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Once Kim-ki, wearying of the monotony, 
tried to lift the heavy curtains of her chair, 
but the go-between promptly checked her 
curiosity by reminding her that she might be 
before the valley 
reached. And 


was three days 
brother lived 


seen. It 
was 


where he 


the end of her journey to care for anything, 
and, refusing the refreshment that was 
offered her, she retired to rest and soon fell 
into a refreshing slumber. 

The next day was the beginning of a new life 
to Kim-ki. She was awakened by the noise 
of angry 
strange and unaccus- 
tomed sound to her 


voices—a 
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ears, though by no 
means uncommon 
in her brother's 
household. For not 
one of the _ five 


women who occu- 
pied the inner 
apartments could 


read or write—not 
one of them had a 
single interest in 


life beyond — their 
embroidery, their 
clothes, and the 
petty gossip  sup- 
plied by one or 
two old women, 
whose age per- 


mitted them to be- 








“Che little maiden, 
unspeakably bored 
with the petty 
interests of the 
\ner apartme! 3 
sought refuge in 
the beautiful 
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when at length the bearers set down the 
chair in a large courtyard, Kim-ki 
tired and cramped to stand, so she was half- 
led, half - supported, through a_ beautiful 
garden, which surpassed even her dreams, and 
then at length found herself in the women’s 
apartment. It seemed close and _ stuffy to 
her, even after her long imprisonment in the 
chair, but she was too glad to have reached 


850 


Was too 


wares or match- 
various houses 
beauty of he 
her sur- 


small 
enter the 


come vendors of 
makers, and thus 
in the district. At first the 
new clothes and the novelty of 
roundings were unfailing sources of interest 
to Kim-ki, and prevented her chafing against — 
the narrowness of her present life. Soon her 
feet were ve-bound, and the agony this caused 
her made the little maiden glad to lie 
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quiet and still in the darkest corner of the 
apartment, for she did not wish her brother's 


wives to see the spasms that contorted her 
face and made her clench her slim brown 
hands in the endeavour to keep back the 


tears and cries of pain. 
At length she was able to rise, and though 


her feet were still too sore and tender to 
allow her to hobble about’ she pleaded 
to be carried into the garden, whence she 
could see the distant river, for the atmo- 
sphere of the apartment grew more stifling 
to Kim-ki every day, and she began to 


loathe the dirty finery, the noisome insects, 


and the continual wrangling that went on 
unceasingly. 

Kim-ki’s mother was dead, so the inner 
apartment was ruled by Chang-Kin’s first 


wife, a handsome lady, of uncertain temper, 
who had little sympathy with her husband's 
determination to obey his father’s command 
in spite of the fact that it years 
he had crossed to the older generation. 


Was since 


“Tt is absurd,” she often told him, “to 
ask a girl whether she will or will not 
marry a man. No girl can refuse. Betrothal 


is as binding as marriage. Look at my sister: 
she has had to marry a cripple.” 

Still Chang-Kin’s wife was wise enough to 
hide her irritation from Kim-ki and join in 
the general plot to charm the girl; for she 
knew that if Kim-ki refused to be married, 
and expressed a desire to go back to the 
mission, Chang-Kin would keep his father’s 
command, and then he would be obliged to 
pay large sums of money to the father of the 
prospective bridegroom. 

It was the day before the one on 
Chang-Kin had mentally resolved that 
ki’s final should be and 
little maiden, unspeakably with 


which 
Kim- 
the 
the 


decision made, 


bored 


petty interests of the inner apartment, had 
sought refuge in the beautiful gardens. Her 
eyes were noting with pleasure the broad 


terraces, the baby cascades, and the winding 
pathways, while her busy brain conjured up 
visions of her future home, where 
would reign over the dwellers of a luxurious 
inner apartment, and introduce an intellectual 
tone, when quite suddenly, without any 
apparent reason, she hear the 
voice of the old missionary, under whom she 
had sat in the native church for many years, 
saying with great and solemn tenderness the 
words: 


she 


seemed to 


‘*Love not the world, neither the things 
that are in the world. . . . For all that 
is in the world . . . the lust of the eyes, 


and the pride of life, is not of the Father: 
but is of the world: and the world passeth 
away.” 


She looked round, half-imagining that she 
was in the women’s side of the little mis- 
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sion church, awaking from a dream; but no, 
the gardens did not vanish away 
half-expected them to do. 

“It must have been the inner voice speaking 
to me,” she thought, with a sudden longing 
to hear once again the words of life, from 
which she had deliberately turned aside, and 
to give up 
on which she had set her heart. 

But Kim-ki on the morrow learned that 
the right path, once forsaken, is often hard to 


as she 


a resolve the splendid marriage 


reach again. For her brother, while. still 
hesitating to directly disobey his father’s 


far vielded to the 
Ja-Khim and his 
promise that if 
extorted 


persuasive 
wife 


wish, had sO 
as to 
could in 


would be 


eloquence ot 
consent 
her he 


his sister’s 


any way be from 
satistied. 


The little maiden found herself a_ prisoner, 


all her pretty robes were taken from her, 
and for company she had the unwelcome 
threat that, if within half a moon she did 


not yield to these measures, the two women 
would resort to severer ones, such as beating 
her * golden lilies.” 

From = Kim-ki’s went up 
strong cries for deliverance to the great God 
of her father. And though the days passed 


dreary prison 


without bringing her any relief, yet when 
the Jast day of the half-moon dawned she 
felt that strength had been granted her to 
refuse. She sat quietly praying that she 
might be true to her convictions, when 
suddenly she heard the clumsy _ barricade 
which had been put against her door re- 
moved, and she guessed her time of trial to 


be near; but to her surprise her sister-in-law 
entered, weeping, and began to question her 


about the skill of the “foreign barbarians” 
in sickness. Soon Kim-ki learned that her 
brother had been seized with a_ violent 
malady, and that the idols had been waved 
in vain, and the priests could do nothing 
for him. So that he feared he had offended 
the God of the foreigners, and was 


and had 
was to be 


the foreign doctors, 
that Kim-ki 
immediately released, and runners sent to the 
mission house to implore medical aid. 

litthe Kim-ki, thus unexpectedly set 
free, watched and prayed for the arrival of 
her friends, her fear being that they would 
late to brother’s | life, 
would victim to her 
from could expect 


anxious to see 


also given orders 


P< OL 


her 
fall a 
whom 


arrive too save 


and = she again 


sister-in-law, she 
no mercy, 

But they were in time, and when the 
ko-nius returned to the missionary compound 
Kim-ki was allowed to accompany them, as 
a proof of her brother's gratitude. 

But it was not until many years later that 
the girl learned the fact that the man whose 


wife she had so nearly been-—-was a leper! 














(Revd A Barrington Grr). 


(Illustrated from Pictures in the possession of Messrs. E. W. Savoy Wy 
Limited, Bristol.) 


morning already ! Yes, there is the sun Peeperg drowrsily out of the 
mists, as Chough he were ashamed to show his face; 6 ushing a ro- 
SY red ta rd himsel so late ; cormung along behind the Arll-tops ove 
such a slant ath, and so slowly, that he seers to set a bad ex- 

r ‘ample te the lazy folk down here 
VAND, indeed, | must plead guilty of. havung @ strong inclination to follow 
that example myself, and give way to drowsiness: rot that 1 really unsh to Le 
and laze longer, for there comes the sound of a chorus of tuattering voices 
from the apple -tree outside 77 window, calling me to wake and feed my t- 
ry pensioners. We are howng, for once tr. @ , what the newspapers call 
an “old-fashioned Christmas”: all the ground, , as as ore car see, 8 about a 
foot deep ir: snow, aud tn he narrower lanes and by the hedgerours ies bying wn drifts of thrice that 
depth. Further inland the snow spreads deeper: but here we are close to the sea, and never have so 
severe a uznter as our moorland neighbours. Ghere are plenty of berries still on the bushes, rar us 
year he hawthorn pu forth its carmnine forecast of Aard winter, and the dog-roses and holies fol 
lowed its leading; but these dear little connoisseurs think a handful of bread-crurnbs worth then all. 
ABWEC ' sweet! sweet!” — how persistently they goon, calling aw calling, ll £ open ry case- 
ment; and ther: what a flutter! At first sorne of them | preterid to be afraid of me, and Ny away fo 
aktl distance; but it us only a sham fear, for as soon as they see the crumbs all jain in a rushing 


descent upon their breakfast. 
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AOUHAG a glorious mornng wis! Ghe ar that 
comes in across the crisp frost ts so untainted, so fresh — to 
breathe it seems like drinking Qa draught of new life. All is calze 
and stell. Ghe only sounds I hear, except he churpurg of | my birdF—_ 
come from far away up the valley. Chere is a belated cock-crow, 
there the bark of a shepherds dog ; and now lhear the tin- 
“ > hle of horsehoots on the frozen road, 
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a 
where he urrid Aas swept 7-f bare , “ral tel me tAe night coach 1s « orning wn For ure Aave a > 4. : 
} ¢ ‘ a. . ae 
mal coach still: itis asurwtual hat we are ver proud of in these parts Con Th me 1) FX i 
ee : ie 23 SY oS 
certed folk, who stray hither nour and then trom the worlal beyond the moors, (te s 











laugh at us ard tellus we are a hundred years behind the times, and thus we 
receive @s & Cormplurnent We have no wish whatever fo give up any of our 
dd farglednes ( kL may com such a word ); and we chng fast to many 
; ar. Old custom rrany ar oll uray of thought rrany an 
& old fashion of trust in, tristh to, and love for each 
other. that we do not wrasril fo see wmiproved 


atu ray SJ est yet . 
















z HESE of/ 


ways of ours 
ree well 
uth tris 
“old -Fa- 
suoned 
CArise- 
wien. * 
for we 
have old 
wrays of 


worship- 
4 










preg > nae as we have of 
. ot doing other things: and last 

L ~~ Erand old sree rught our pee old yl Church 
shone fort ablaze upon the darkness, out of all its storied lights, 
bike 2 Holy City initself. Inside, the vowes of our chair rose sureetiy tr 
the mudnight Servece. and not those of our choir only, for allok us whe 
had voices to sing unth jomed in the Aymn of “Glory be to GOD on high, and 
in earth Peace, Good Will towards men.” Other voices, too, LAeard as l hrele- 
voues too great for the Church to contan, singing through the starlit shy, even as Che, 






ARE oF that frst Christmas right at Bethiehen, end { knew then that we were joined 
o/s by gels and A, changels, and by all the Company of Heaven. 

fA 2 GHEY say Jama dreamer — Chat 4d rise so late because of my reams. Perhaps so 

grt but that was no dream last right, and some weariness of the flesh must Follow on Ce 
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spirit’s Joy in the Presence of Gop. All rught bng Leould hear the voices Sounding 
over woodland and hill. Ghey s as we passed homeward alon 
the roads, and I could follvur their words: — “We praise Ghee, 
we bless Ghee, we worship Ghee, we glorify Ghee, we 
give thanks’ to Ghee for Ghu oreat 
Story, O LORD 
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FAGHER almigh- 
$” Across the 
helds, by the rt- 
ver bank , where 
the startled wild- 
: foul curved n great 
swwees7s of upward thght, we went; ard still the voices s :—“Ghou 
only art Holy , Ghov only art the boRD; Ghov only, O CHRIST, with the 
Hoy Ghose, art most bigh in the Glory of Gon the FacHENn !” 

“GUE nore of my companions seemed able to hear the voices. Some,when 

fl bade ther listen, onl: laughed and said nothing, others would have me persua- 
ded that it was only the noise of the uawes | heard. for the coast hereabouts ts @ 
vast wall of precipitous, storm-beaten rocks; ard or ordinary nights, after a gate 
has bean bbu ang, ore can le awake and listen through the neus-tallen stillness to 
the Sng, rolling Grerder of the ground -swell, as it surges and dashes itself into the hel- 
lows Of the cli. Sometimes, then, the breaking waves sourd like Great vores, nour ten- 
der and persuasive nour sad ana complaining, but oftener full of a sirange, weird thyreat- 
ening. Sind yet I can hear a deeper, truer note pervading all. Go me it seems that susie 
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Creator the o 
ceans tribute 
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set clown these 
thoughts _ Gbe Hollows of the Cliffs. 
“Oall ye works 
of the LORD, bless ye the Lorp: praise Fjim and magnify Him for 
ever!” Sts writer must have beer one who could hear asi hear; ard 
for hum, too, the world must hawe beer fill of the voices of tee Argels 
that stand one foot iz Heaven and one on earth. Vividly real to im were 
the songs of the seas and floods, of urnter and summer, of deus and frosts 
and cold, of the tce and the snour— deep calling fo deep or one ceaseless Bene- 
dicite. ver the cry of the sea-mews, Hat shrills through the roaring surf must have 
had for hirn its note of adoration, uth those of the other fourls of the air. Rnd surely 
there can be no fitter right for such voices to hold jubilant vugil, Chan that uwluch erst- 
while laid in the arms of the Mother Maid the Babe Who is and was “Gov of Gon, ano Light of 
Light”~“the Brightness of Bis Glory... upholding all things by the Worn of His Power.” 

SEO worcer, then, that after such a night [, who have known its mysteries, should feel drousy 
this frorrnng, CArisonas Day hough it be. Hour muck co i birds Anow of them a more, per*aps thon 
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Lhnow mysel?: ond surely enough to Anous that through suzch krouledge — heirs or mine —, we lose ais 
fing OF mutual love 
“ He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All creatures, great and small 
For the great GOD, Who loverh us, 

He made and loveth all.” 
Chus wrote Coleridge , taught doubtless by the Spirit of Him Who, after His nights of prayer, came, 
dowm from the mountain solitudes to rmanifest tas Love all who rrught need itt. And so, SOD 
grant that for us a morn of love Tidy ever rise upon a night of worship, and that the (ong ght 


of lite may be so sanctified by Communion aria worship, that when the Eternal Morning breaks, 
we may trad it the morning of a mghrless Day of love, adoration, and praise 









































A Complete Story. 


NE! two! three! four! 

five! 
wheezy old timepiece, 
from its dark nook in 
the hall, and Aunt 
Liza carefully shook 
the flour from her 
busy fingers, — picked 
up the big basket that 
lay upturned on the 


“a 
six! groaned the 





White. sanded floor, and stepped out on the 
litt le re covered stoop. 

TI bluebirds were twittering softly to 
one another, afar off in the pasture tinkled 
eow-bell, and as she stood, looking out 
over the peaceful green fields, the great red 
sun peered round the corner of the house, 


touching the wrinkled face with a warm 
caress and lingering lovingly on the gay, 
flowered turban. 

Suddenly there floated up to her from = the 
lane below, the sound of childish voices, and 
shading her eyes with one flour-tipped hand, 
she called sharply and vigorously. 

“Sam! Sam! L want yoh en Mandy dis 


vere ininut! You heah?” 

*Oo-v0-pee!” came back the intelligible 
reply, and two minutes later, round the old 
smoke-house, appeared four great rollicking 


By Gisela Dittrick Britt. 





hounds, one battered, rimless straw hat, one 
big gingham sun-bonnet, and two little figures 
full of life and fun. 

Aunt Liza held up a warning hand 

* Haint | dun tol yoh not ter mek so much 
noise “bout de place! Heah’s Ole Mis’ sick 
on one side de house, en Mis’ Betty a writin’ 
on de oder, en yvoh a screechin’ en a hollerin’! 
Now jes’ look at dat tar yoh got in dat new 
bunnit’ aveady ! Kayn’t yoh be mo’ keerful, 
Mandy? Yoh dun mek yoh poor ole Granny 
a heap o trubble. L b’'leev’ L’ll jes’ wallop 
yoh bof wid dis yere strop.” She looked down 
fondly into the two shiny faces, brimming 
over with mischief, and shook her white head. 
‘lL reckon yoh ain't nebber gwine ter be no 
bettah. Sam, yoh tek dis yere baskut en go 
fill it wid dem chips; dat ole fire it wants a 
wakin’ up. En, Mandy, yoh git de meal en 
feed dem chick’ns, fur dey bin a peepin’ en 
a squawkin’ dis hour. En min’, bofe ob yoh! 
don’t yoh mek no noise roun’ dere, fur Mis’ 
Betty 

*T’ve finished, Aunt Liza, and they can 
make all the noise they want to out there. 
Oh, [’m so tired, and my hand does ache 
so!” 

Away scampered the grinning little darkies, 
and Aunt Liza turned quickly about 
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* Wal, I’se mighty glad ter heah dat, fur 
all dese days yoh’se bin a writin’ de birds 
en de flowers en de ole sun hissef bin a mo’nin’. 
Yoh ain’t got it all writ, hev yoh, honey ?” 

* But I have, though!” And the girl 
laughed gleefully. ‘Every bit of it! And 
you must come and see how nice it looks 
before I do it up. Come now!” She caught 
one toilworn hand and drew the old coloured 
woman toward the door. 

‘** Honey, dem biscuts 

‘Can just wait a little! Mamma had broth 
at four, and Jack is still asleep,so there’s no 
hurry about breakfast, and I couldn't eat a 
bite, anyway.” 

Aunt Liza frowned. 

“Yoh ain't gwine off dis place tel yoh eat 
sum o’ dat fried chick’n, en jes’ wait tel dem 
biscuts cum out’n de ovun—dey jes’ mek yoh 
mouf water. En I gwine mek sum coffee dis 
mawnin’. It’s a long walk inter de city, en 
Sam’s gwine long wid yoh en tote yoh 
bun’l.” 

*Oh, Aunt Liza, I wouldn't dare let him 
touch my precious papers!” Her tone was 
full of alarm. 

‘Now don’t yoh fret, my chile; Sam won't 
do no foolin’ wid dat. I’ll keep Mandy ter 
home en den he’ll git long all right. She’s 
de one w’at’s got de mischief in her, allers 
a coaxin’ Sam inter sum meannes’, I’se ready 
now.” And she wiped her hands on_ the 
coarse towel that hung by the’ kitchen 
window. 

Then down the long hall they tip-teed 
the golden-haired, blue-eyed lassie, and her 
old, wrinkled, black Mammy. Past the sick- 
room, where all was quiet, on into the big 
sunny dining-room. The old-fashioned maho- 
gany table, shorn of its kindly cover, its scars 
gleaming in the morning sunlight, was drawn 
up in front of the east window, ,and its 
burden of paper, pen and ink betokened an 
unusual correspondence or some great literary 
venture. 

*There, Aunt Liza, doesn’t that look 
lovely?” The girl held up the closely written 
sheets for Aunt Liza’s inspection. ‘I just don’t 
believe anything could be prettier! And there 
isn’t a blot on it! But oh, Aunt Liza, suppose 

suppose they shouldn’t take it!” The tears 
rose unbidden to the violet eyes, and Aunt 
Liza tenderly wiped them away, as_ she 
answered with ready confidence 

**Ob course dey’s a gwine ter tek it! It’s 
de bes’ story I eber heerd! W’y, wen de 
night cums, en I gits my work all dun, en 
sots down in de corner, dat little story cums 
a ecreepin’ roun’ inter my min’, en 1 jes’ 
kayn't bleev’ dat my little gal dum med all 
dat up in her own haid.” 

The girls face was radiant and she clasped 
her hands joyously. 


“Oh, wasn’t it lucky that Mrs. Williams 
should have sent Mamma that paper! Suppose 

suppose—I should win a prize! Wouldn't 
I be proud to see ‘ Elizabeth Madison’ — aj} 
in print, just like other writers! Wouldn't 
Mamma be surprised! And after a while 
people will begin to say, *Oh, here ’s another 
story by Miss Madison. She writes such 
beautiful ones.’ And then, you know, | will 
be paid more and more, and perhaps, before 
long, I could take Mamma on that sea voyage 
that Dr. Bailey said would make her well 
and strong again. Wouldn't that be grand!” 
She drew a great breath of rapture and her 
eyes shone like stars. 

*And she’ll cum back like she uster be, ep 
de ole place it’ll chirk up agin,” went on 
Aunt Liza, her love and admiration tinting 
the picture with gorgeous hues. “En de 
windows ‘Il be full o° light, en de music it’l 
be a soundin’, en de_ kerridges a rollin’, 
en - . 

“Say, Granny, de fire’s all went out in de 
kitchun stove, en de hins hes bin in de gyarden 
patch en scratched up all de stuff. Marse 
Jack mus’ a lef’ de gate opun las’ night— 
‘twarn’t me dis time, no, Sir-ree!” And 
Mandy shook her head till all the little woolly 
bobs, with their many-coloured strings, stood 
straight out in righteous protest. 

For a few brief moments the two builders 
looked down from their dizzy  airscastles 


‘upon the small intruder in utter silence, 


then, as the walls began to crumbie away 
beneath them, Betty sank into a chair with 
a little tuneless laugh, and Aunt Liza shook 
herself free from the dust. 

*Dat’s jes’ wat | gits fur dreamin’ in de 
daytime. De fire it kin be kindled up agin— 
but dat gyarden! I don’t know which is de 
mos’ forgetfules’, Marse Jack wid his haid 
full of books, er Mandy wid nuffin ‘tall 
inside hern.” 

As she hurried past the drooping figure by 
the table she stopped and laid one hand 
caressingly on the golden hair. 

‘*Nebber yoh min’, my lam’, Mammy ‘ll fix 
tings all right. 1 jes’ kinder feel in my 
bones dat dere’s luck in de win’ terday. 
Dem biscuts’Il soon be dun, en yoh mus 
fix up en go on ter de city fo’ it gits hot. 
Mandy, cum ‘long wid me. yoh heah!” 

The door closed behind the two, but 
Betty did not move. The golden — head 
still lay on the soft round arm. She was 
thinking. 

*Would she win the prize ? Would they 
even look at her little story ?” 

She knew so little: she had never gone 
away to school like the other girls; there 
Was scarcely enough to keep them from 
starving; but she had told the little tale 
just as it had come to her, in the long 


















































































































hours of the night as she kept her patient 
vigil by the sick one, and in the sunny days 
when she sat under the old rose tree, her 
nimble fingers fashioning the quaint old- 
fashioned boyish garments. She had told it 
as she had thought it then—and now she 
was going to take it to them—in a week 
she would know. 

One hundred dollars! Oh, what wouldn't 
she—what couldn't she do with that! 
Mamma would have an easy chair, with 
great fluffy pillows, so she could be wheeled 
out into the warm sunshine. And she should 
have good things to eat too! And Jack 
should have a sure-enough suit and go to 
school, poor little chap. And Aunt Liza 
should have a new gown and a turban with 
the biggest and brightest flowers she could 
find. Oh, it would be glorious! 

Her heart beat almost to suffocation, as 
she brushed away the joyful tears with 
one small roughened, reddened hand, then 
she carefully and tenderly gathered up the 
precious papers, smoothed out each page 
ind deftly did up her package. The last 
knot was tied, when Sam appeared, his sober 
little face shining from its recent soapy polish. 

“Granny sez de biscuts z 

There was a rustle among the vines of 
the virginia creeper, a roguish face peered 
in at the open window, and a dirty little 
paw, which held something tightly clasped 
therein, was thrust forward, then, with a 
twist and a wriggle, all of Mandy followed, 
and stood breathless before them. 

‘IT dun run clar ter de Crick ‘n back, fo 
Granny knowed I’se gone en I foun’ dat 
‘Cunjer’ whar dat little ole black nigger 
hid *‘m. Yoh didn’t know I wuz up in de ole 
apple tree a watchin’ yoh!” And she thrust 
out her tongue derisively at her comrade, 
whose black eyes twinkled ominously, then 
she turned her back on him, and with 
mystery shadowing her small face, whis- 
pered 

“Lemme ‘cunjer’ dat, fo’ yoh go, Mis’ 
Betty. Lemme cross it wid dis yere rabbit 
footses, jes like dat. Now yoh ‘ll see!” 

An hour later, Aunt Liza stood on the 
rickety old gallery, watching the two figures 
going down the lane; Betty, in crisp white 
gown and big shade hat, and little Sam, 
clutching tightly the precious bundle. She 
smiled as she looked after them, and there 
Was a very tender light in the faded old 
eves, 

‘Bress de chile,” she murmured softly. 
sunshine wid dem 
smilin’ eyes ‘n lips, do de lan knows she ain't 
got nuftin to smile ‘bout, a workin’ en a 
scratchin’ wid dem little han’s. I hope she 
gwine fin’ her fortune terday.” She turned 
to go in, when the distant sound of firing 


“She jes’ er beam = o’ 
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caught her ear, and an anxious’ look 
replaced the smile. ‘*Fo’ de lan’s sake, I 
clean furgot dem _— strikin’s! Dat chile 
oughtn’t a went nigh de city, wid dem men 
a fightin’ and a kerryin’ on!” Then a little 
sigh of relief escaped her lips. “Tank de 
Lord, she didn’t’ go on them kyars, en de 
road don’t foller de tracks.” 

There was a_ shrill whistle below, she 
caught the wave of an old straw hat, and 
down the stairs went the trembling feet as 
fast as they could travel, straight down to 
the gate. 

“Wat yoh mean by traipsin’ back yere ? 
Why aint yoh wid Mis’ Betty?” she 
demanded breathlessly of the quaint little 


figure in the dusty road. “Yoh is” so 
triflin’!” 
‘IT ain't neder.” Sam's voice was defiant. 


“Mis’ Betty dun foun’ ‘er nickel in de 
road, en she gwine ride ter town ‘long 
wid de quality. Say, Granny, wat dat 
shootin’ fur?” 

There was no answer. Aunt Liza had 
dropped down into the little seat under the 
rose tree and buried her face in her hands. 

“She gwine right inter de trubble; en I 
dun let her go.” She swayed back and 
forth, moaning, while Sam stood quite still, 
not daring to make a sound. A little bird 
settled on the old rose tree and  peeped 
down curiously at her. 

* Trust — trust.” he sang softly, and Aunt 
Liza raised her head and wiped away 
the falling tears. 

“She de Lord’s own chile, en He gwine 
ter tek keer o° her. | ain’t no call ter 
worry. [I jes’ go on “bout my _ busnes’ en 
trus’ Him. He don’t need my help.” And 
the little bird nodded his tiny head. 


* * * * 

“Hope we'll get into town without a 
rumpus of any kind. Things were getting 
hot yesterday,” remarked a short stout man 
to his neighbour across the car, who replied 
uneasily, “Yes. I’m afraid it is getting 
serious. Three lines were compelled to stop 
running. These strikes are terrible things.” 

*Oh, I’m not easily alarmed.” The stout 
man shrugged his shoulders. ‘But I don’t 
see why a lot of women always want to be 
in the midst of it for you to look after, in 
case there_is trouble!” 

The grey-haired man = smiled across at 
Betty; he saw that she had heard the words. 

“Those are all working-women, Mosely, 
who must go.” He nodded toward the half- 
dozen women in the front of the car. * And 
I rather suspect this little lady had _ not 
heard about the strike.” He looked at her 
kindly. 

“No sir, [ had not,” Betty answered, in 
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With one desperate, frantic tug, the handle swung into the last notch. 
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her sweet, shy way, her cheeks glowing. 
She did not see many people out on the old 
plantation, and these were strangers; but 
he was an old gentleman, his eyes and smile 
were kind, and she saw that he was lame. 
“Is it dangerous?” Her voice trembled a 
little. 


‘] think not,” he replied rather gravely. 


“Still, I believe—if my errand was _ not 
important 4g 
“Oh, but it is!” And _ Betty’s hands 


tightened their hold of the precious package 
And then—how or why, she never knew 

she was telling him all about the little story. 
He listened intently, and as he looked down 
into the glowing young face, with its clear, 
earnest eyes, and read the dear, unselfish 
heart, the old gentleman sighed and a mist 
came over his glasses. His grand-daughter 
would have been just her age. He hoped 
the little story would win. It should have 
a fair trial. Perhaps there was talent. He 
would read it himself and not trust to 

There was a sound of angry voices—a loud 
shout—then the car came to a sudden stop, 
and the passengers sprang to their feet in 
alarm. There were men along the tracks 

ugly-looking, angry men—and four of them 
had sprung upon the rear platform and 
pulled the Another thrust 
his head inside the car, and his smile was 


conductor — off. 


not pieasant to see. 
“Jist ve sit down agin en moind yer own 
bizness till we settle this litthe mather, an 
don't ye come out tel ye’er towld, else ye 
moight git a bite of the bull-dog.” And he 
Betty shrank 
into her corner, her cheeks as white as snow, 
while the two men sank back into their seats, 
with just a look at each other. 

Suddenly the motor-man, who had been 
standing grim and_= still, his hand on the 
controller, with a quick jerk, turned on the 
power and the car shot forward. 


snapped his pistol significantly. 


There was 
crack of a 
revolver !—and those inside saw the man fall 


an angry cry!—a_rush!—the 


heavily against the little gate, which gave 
Way with the unaccustomed weight. Out 
upon the ground he fell, and the car, with 
no controlling hand, flew forward on the 
The women shrieked and some 
faces with their hands, while 
the two men sat staring blankly at each other. 
Past the 


runaway car wu 


shining rails. 
covered their 


pretty suburban homes flew the 
its mad flight—on—on—the 
along the way rushing out into the 


people 
road, looking with horror-stricken eyes—and 
some there were who breathed a hasty prayer 
for ahead, not a mile distant, was the long 
steep hill that led down into the City, and 
at the foot the sharp curve into the main 
Street. The old gentleman bowed his head 
and his thin lips trembled, but the other 
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sat rooted to the spot, the strange paralysis 
of fear upon him, while they sped on toward 
certain death. 

A breathless filled the car; the 
women had scream and were 
holding each other's hands, when suddenly 
down the car flashed something white, and 
the old gentleman raising his head, saw 
Betty—the precious bundle all forgotten, the 
big shade hat pushed back from the white 
face—saw Betty fling open the door and 
spring to the controller. For a moment her 
heart stood still, as she caught the sound of 
the rush and roar of the City below, then, 
pressing her white lips firmly together, she 
seized the handle. 

One notch !—two! Oh, merciful Father! She 
had turned it the wrong way! The car gave 
a leap forward! She had not known! Could 
she turn it back in time? Her hands were 
small and feeble—the handle was stiff and 
heavy. Once—twice—three times! She knew 
that when it did stop, the sudden jar would 
throw her with terrible force up against the 
side or out upon the rocky road—it might 
mean death—but the brave heart never 
faltered. With one desperate, frantic tug, 
the handle swung into the last notch, the 
mighty plunge which sent the 
slight figure against the side, quivered, then 
stood still, on the very brink of the long 
steep hill. 


silence 


ceased to 


car gave a 


Out of the door dashed Mandy, round the 
old smoke-house, landing in a heap on the 
wood-pile, scattering the chips in every direc- 
tion, and making Sam drop the broken- 
handled axe plump on his toes. She was 
up again in a trice, her black eyes dancing 
with excitement. 

‘Il knowed it! L knowed it! I tol yoh 
so! It dun did it! Mis’ Betty dun got de 
prize! She dun got de_ prize! De old 
genulum brunged it hissef! J~Don’t yoh see 
dot fine kerridge en dem horses out dere! 
Kn Mis’ Betty so proud! En ol’ Mis’ she 
dun look like she gwine git rite up en walk! 
En he cry—en he say dat Mis’ Betty dun 
save his life, en he gwine ‘dopt her, case he 
aint got no gran’chile. En he gwine tek oi’ 
Mis’ en Mis’ Betty off wid him tel ol’ mis’ 
git well agin, en he gwine sen’ Marse Jack 
ter de bes’ school in de lan’. He mus’ be er 
Ferry Prince sho’ ‘nuff. Lawsy, ain't I glad 
I ain't’ gwine ter be shet up in no ole school- 
house!” Mandy whirled round and round on 
one foot, like a dancing dervish, then the little 
face grew strangely solemn, and she raised 
one finger slowly. 

“It wa’n’t nuffin but dat ‘*Cunjer!’ It 
worked de spell! An’ I knowed it!” 

But Aunt Liza says the Cunjer was love 
and wrselfishness. 





































































A CAMP OF 26,000 HOME MISSION WORKERS. 
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ONDERFUL in the telling as 
the results were, given in 
my first paper under the 
headings of ‘Children and 
Young People,” ** Foreign 
Missionary” and ** Hos- 
pital,” yet it will be seen 
that an examination of 
other remaining depart- 
ments of work supplies us 
with further realistic proofs 
é that the churches of the 

.< nineteenth century have 

‘made bare their arm.” For instance, 

















HOME MISSION WORK 


has greatly expanded both in seope and 
detail. The churches are no longer content 
to regard themselves as fountains to which 
the thirsty can come to drink if they like, 
but they have been laying down pipes in all 
directions to carry the water of help to the 
very districts and the very homes of those 
who needed it. Nothing has more shown the 
adaptability of Christian workers than the 
way they have shaped their operations to 
suit a pressing need. I[f they found hunger 
in their path, then the soup kitchens were 
opened, or the free or halfpenny meals were 
established : if the difficulty were homelessness, 
then lodging-houses and coffee 
inta existence; if it were 


taverns sprang 


ignora nee, then 
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ragged-schools and night-schools were organ- 
ised ; if it were lack of clothes, then agencies 
for distributing free or cheap clothing were 
formed; if it were shiftlessness, then the 
mothers’ meetings began their influence: if 
it were sickness, then the visiting nurse 
carried relief: if the children were the 
drawback, then the day nursery — supplied 
the want; if a_ flitting lodger population 
had to be dealt with, then city missionaries, 
colporteurs, and mission-women reached them 
districts 
mission 


on the — spot. In overcrowded 
filled with non-churchgoers, the 
hall took the place of the church, 
tents were set up in open 
stately ordinary 
lantern service and simple 
spersed with breezy singing: and whether 
in registered crowded 
slum, someone penetrated to tell the story 
of God's love as He had shown it to the 
world in Jesus Christ. If the poor went 
hop-picking, a special mission accompanied 
them, fruit pickers and harvesters were 
dealt with in the same way, the loafers of 
the East End were attracted into theatre 
railway servants had their railway 
cab-drivers their specially 
and in every possible way 


inission 
spaces, the 
service gave way to the 
address,  inter- 


lodging-house, or 


services, 
mission, “bus and 
appointed agents, 
the net has been flung by those who would 
fain be fishers of men at home. 

Individually such attempts were no doubt 
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A CENTURY’S 


carried on before on a small scale, but not 
until the years 1835-7 were there any organ- 
ised efforts to reach the masses. 

There can be no doubt that in spiritual 
work, as in other things, ‘ideas float.” A 
patent agent has stated that it is no 
uncommon thing for two or three men to 
bring in on the same day very similar 
patents, and it would appear that in the 
same Way the need of the people, and the 
method of reaching them by Home Missions, 
oceurred to several minds with irresistible force 
ibout the same period; for in two years three 
great societies commenced their work. First 


stands i LONDON CITY MISSION, 

founded by that enthusiastic young Scots- 
man David Nasmith. 

The workers of the society to the number 
of four hundred and fifty may now be seen 
n every district in London either engaged 
n seeking out from door to door the 
hundreds ' = of thousands who 3 dwell in 
“roomy” homes, inasmuch as they consist of 
ne or two rooms at most, or else chatting 
to men at work, or even in  public-houses. 
Under its energetic secretaries this society, 
which has now existed sixty-five years, is 
successfully endeavouring to cope with the 
ever-increasing claims of the ‘* Greatest City 
in the World.” 

Two other societies, both destined to make 
their influence felt throughout the whole of 
the United Kingdom, sending much needed 
help into scattered villagedom and grappling 
with the spiritual problems of our great cities, 
had their inception at the same time. These 
were the Church Pastoral Aid Society, and 
the Society for Promoting the Employment 
of Additional Curates,* well known through- 
out the kingdom as the C.P.A. and the A.C.S. 
Twenty-five years later the Bishop of London, 
appalled at the expansion of the Metropolis, 
and feeling that the needs of 


**LONDON OVER THE BORDERS ” 


sat heavy on his soul, formed the fund that 
has since been known as “The Bishop of 
London’s,” and since 1863 it has spent over a 
million sterling in aggressive work. But for 
this fund Greater London would have missed 
a great deal of the force that is helping to 
uplift and purify it. Seventeen years later 
still the condition of East London caused the 
creation of a further special fund, and this 
energetic offspring of the Metropolitan Church, 
though only eighteen years old, has expended 
in slum, alley, and rookery a quarter of a 
tuillion. Then, as if to stamp the century as 


THE MOST AGGRESSIVE 


in Home Missious of any vet known, entered 
the Salvation \rmy, with its Social Wing, 
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its Farm Colony, and its many other 
practical, helpful agencies for dealing with 
“the submerged tenth,” and its sister the 
Church Army. It was claimed that the 
eighteenth century would be for ever 
memorable as the Wesley Century, but it 
might be said with equal force that the 
nineteenth will be known as 
THE BOOTH CENTURY. 

It is almost inspossible to discover accurately 
the exact amounts spent on Home Mission 
work from 1800 to 1900, but to support the 
necessary staff of additional parish clergy, 
lay and Scripture readers, city missionaries, 
Bible women and district nurses has needed 
enormous sums of money, and, as far back 
as there are reliable returns to go upon, the 
results are sufficiently startling. The London 
City Mission and Salvation Army may be 
said approvimately to have raised five 
millions sterling, and to this must be added 
nineteen millions more represented by the 
incomes of Church and Diocesan Societies 
for parochial and social work and the relief 
of the poor since 1860, Moreover, the Free 
Churches have shown a phenomenal activily 
in carrying on the same class of work, and 
to allot their eight thousand churches an 
average of £20 per year for the same objects, 
back to 1850 (a very small estimate, taking 
the large and small churches together), gives 
us another ten millions. Altogether, it is 
practically certain that at least £34,000,000 
have been spent on getting into touch with 
the people. 

At the close of the century we find as a 
result that there is a small army of 


TWENTY-SIX THOUSAND 


men and women, enlisted either in the 
ranks of the Salvation Army, the Church 
Army, the London City Mission, or the 
Diocesan institutions of the Established 
Church, who are set apart for no other 
purpose than to bring closer and closer to 
the great crowd outside the reach of or- 
dinary agencies some of that virtue which 
is ever going out from the strong Son of God 
towards those who touch or are touched by 
Him. 

What a work, far reaching in its effects 
upon the life of the present and the future, 
is done by this Home Mission army, is just 
hinted to us by one fact. The report of the 
London City Mission shows us what four 
hundred and fifty of these twenty-six thou- 
sand men do in one year, but twenty-six 
thousand means fifty-seven such regi- 
ments of four hundred and fifty; therefore 
if we multiply the work by fifty-seven of 
such a body of Christian workers as_ is 
represented by the London City Mission 
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we get an idea of at least one year’s work, 

approximately, of the whole. 

as ‘ ‘ , Bi : 6,000 

{50men Casual conversations 300,000 x 57 17,100,000 
Outdoor services 10,000 x 57 500,000 
teclaimed drunkards 1,750 x 57 100,000 
Indoor meetings 40,000 x 57 2,280,000 
Factory, etc., meetings 20,000 x 57 = 1,140,000 
Visits tosickanddying 250,000 x 57 14,000,000 


Visits 3,000 000 « AT 171,000,000 


THE QUIVER. 


background the venerable old pastor in gown 
and bands, with his hand on a child's head, 
and a smile on his face for all alike 
the picture in many minds of the * good old 
days.” But, as a matter of fact, the greater 
mass of the population were not like that. 
Most of them were absolutely ignorant, 
crime was rife everywhere, with its corollary 


this Was 


of capital punishment and_ transportation; 
there had been little or no change since 
1701, when the Rev. Samuel Wesley of 


Epworth, yearning to form a religious society 





A TEMPERANCE 


THESE RESULTS MUST BE ENORMOUSLY MULTI- 
PLIED TO GET A HINT OF THE CENTURY'S 
WORK: THEN WE SEE WHAT WOULD HAVE 
BEEN MISSED BUT FOR THE HOME MISSION 
WORK OF THE PAST ONE HUNDRED YEARS, 

There was great need for all the Home 

Mission work that has been done. Many 


people are accustomed to think of those who 
lived during the earlier years of the century 


as quite pastoral in their simplicity and 
habits. A parish church on a_ hill, the 
churchyard filled with a crowd in smocks 
and gowns gathered around the doors, the 
squire getting into his chariot, and in the 


» the 


FLEET OF 200 FIRST-CLASS BATTLESHIPS. 


t twenty years could man t fleet. 


among the common people, sadly came to 
the following conclusion : 

* When I to 
my the 
notorious vices common among them, I must 


own I had so little hopes of the possibility 
of forming a society here, that I had dropped 


the 


ignorance, 


genius of 
and 


came consider 


people, and great 


if for some years.” 
Drunkenness, immorality, 
morality, cock-fighting and pugilisin abounded, 
and the ignorance of the people proved the 
the 


or rather “t 


most favourable soil for the growth otf 
weeds of evil. The efforts of the Charity 
Schools, and other schools fostered by the 
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“The Scriptures have been translated into three hundred and sixty-four languages and dialects.” 
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Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, the “First Day” schools of the 
Quakers, and those of the Sunday School 
Union, formed in 1785, were only beginning 
to make a little impression. Faint indeed 
though would that have been, 
but for the sowing good 
by means of printed literature. It was soon 
discovered that to teach the people to read, 
without giving them the right kind of read- 
ing, was to supply them with another avenue 
the movement began which, 
perhaps, more than any in the past century 
has been productive of lasting influence. A 
few thoughtful Christian people saw that if 


impression 


broadcast of seed 


to evil. sO 


**ten million execution broadsheets, relating 
to five executions only, could be sold by 
street sellers and the trade,” it was high 
time something better should be put into 
their hands. The S.P.C.K. was already in 
existence, but it was not till 1819 that its 
dismay at “the active dissemination of 


infidelity ” caused it to begin the circulation 
of .cqunterblasts at the rate of a million a 
year. Meanwhile the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, formed in 1804, was placing the 


Book of Books within popular reach, and 
other well-known societies were helping to 
cireulate it. The demand inereased. the 
village library was formed, the schools en- 
dowed with readable matter, both formative 
of character and informative of mind. 


Presently, after the appetite was roused, 
came the men fired with desire to supply it, 
men like John Cassell, the founder of the 
tirm now publishing this paper, who may 
well be said to have been one of the mightiest 
agents in placing good and pure literature in 
the hands of the people. 

A glance at the work actually produced 
will easily show the vastness of its influence. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society, bent 
upon repeating the miracle of Pentecost, when 
every man heard the Gospel in his own tongue, 
has one hundred and sixty millions 
of Bibles, New Testaments, and portions in 


issued 


THREE HUNDRED 


AND 


AND SIXTY-FOUR 
DIALECTS, 


LANGUAGES 


the effeet of which is graphically portrayed 
in the illustration on the preceding page. 
The S.P.C.K. has sent out four hundred 
and fifty millions of Bibles, Prayer Books, 
Tracts and other books, and the Pure Litera- 
ture Society has supplied nine thousand 
three hundred and twenty libraries. Taken 
altogether, the results authentically published 
give us three thousand six hundred and ten 
milion as the total of biblical and religious 
publications; but as this ignores the numerous 


religious newspapers, and also the book and 
magazine issues of such houses as Cassell’s, 
the Sunday School Union, and host of 
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others, it is clearly probable that between 


four and five thousand million of issues 
would be the total. 

As for the cost of this work, it stands 
thus: 


British and Foreign Bible Society - . £13,000,000 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge . 3,250,000 


Tract Societies ; aa ; -- 2,275,000 


The Christian Colportage 500,000 
Pure Literature Society ; 74,000 
Christian Literature Society (India) 120,000 


£19,219,000 
—_—— 

So that altogether nineteen millions have 
been raised for the purpose of circulating 
religious books, tracts and Bibles, indepen- 
dently of the many millions that have been 
raised in the same way, commercially, which 
amounts cannot be included in this paper. 

It is only natural that another great branch 
of Christian work should have been found 


AMONG OUR SAILORS, 


The need was great enough, for eighty years 
ago ships were not inaccurately described as 
‘floating hells,” and every port abounded 
with those who throve out of the deception 
of the sailor ashore ; and apart altogether from 
them and the enormous expansion of our 
commerce since, there were the thousands of 
fishermen, Whose spiritual needs were utterly 
uncared for. 

But the advent of the British and Foreign 
Sailors’ Society the pioneer of many 
preventive movements, safeguarding and as- 
sisting ** Jack” at home and at sea. Wherever 


Was 


he may be, he finds * Sailors’ Rests” and 
**Homes,” resident agents also to see to his 
interests, and the ships themselves are 
inundated with bales of literature for the 
sailors to read. 

Let the sailor note the fact that, but for 


the Christian spirit which stirred (generally 
in one individual heart first) sympathetically 
for his needs, he would have very 
much; for instance— 


missed 


WHAT JACK WOULD HAVE MISSED. 


500,000 helpful Weston letters per annum—* Blue- 
backs.” 

Sailors’ Rests and Institutions. 

Lifeboats and 42,000 lives 

The Plimsoll Mark 

£17,000,000, saved for home by Board of Trade 
and “ Midge” system. 

Ships’ libraries with millions of books. 

Samaritan Fund for destitutes. 

Naval Scripture Readers. 

Hundreds of thousands of deck services. | 

At least 4,000,000 visits on board. 

Sailors’ churches. | 





511,000 widows and orphans benefited. 
1,762 old mariners pensioned 














ee, ere 


A CENTURY’S 


This nineteenth century has given birth to 
all the movements mentioned above, and but 
for its God-sent energies and sympathies they 
would neve1 have been. 

These wants have been supplied at a heavy 
cost, Tor to reach a man at sea is more costly 
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ance work done in his favour, one society 
alone speaks of one hundred and _ fifty-two 
thousand sailor pledges taken in twenty 
years. It is a strange thing that the Christian 
Conscience does not seem to have thoroughly 
awakened on this subject till this century, 











THE GREAT PYRAMID OF CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 


than on land, and ineluding only the 
“National Lifeboat,” ‘Deep Sea Mission,” 
“Royal National Deep Sea,” “ St. Andrew’s 
Waterside,” **Thames Church,” and * Royal 
Alfred Institution,” there have been’ three 
millions raised. But there are fifteen other 
societies, provincial and local, and if their 
income were included, there is no doubt 
£9,000,000 would have been reached. 


HOW MUCH WE HAVE LOVED JACK, 


C5,00 ) Ovo. 


It is not a far ery from dealing with work 
amongst the sailors to the subject of Temper- 
ance, for drunkenness is the sailor’s chief 
Weakness, and the source of many of his 
dangers, and as a mere hint of the Femper- 


taining £20,000, represe 
philant rop work dt 


q the £216,000,000 ed for Christion and 





but since it has been aroused it has gone to 
work with a will to make up for lost time. 
Sixty-four National and International Or- 
ganisations are hard at work at the presen: 
time, and there have been started eighty 
independent branches and orders that cover 
the kingdom with their work, to say nothing 
of local societies whose name is legion. 

From figures based on those mentioned in 
small items by Dawson Burns in the scattered 
pages of his;** Temperance History” it is 
clear that the leading English, Scottish and 
Irish leagues have raised between them for the 
purposes of their propaganda at least £3,250,000 
since 1826. The movement, moreover, has long 
passed its ‘‘struggle for existence” stage, 
and has its roots firmly fixed in our churches’ 
life. and must grow with their growth, The 








| 
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day is steadily approaching when it will be 
the forces that make for Intemperance that 
will have the “struggle for existence,” and 
go down before the might of Principle, allied 
to Prudence. 

Side by side with the Temperance work must 
be noticed the efforts which are aimed at 


REFORMING THE FALLEN. 
This work embraces both efforts among 
discharged prisoners and outcasts of both 


sexes, and nearly all the societies in existence 
are little more than fifty years old, so that 
this is another branch of Christian work to be 
credited to the century. During the past 
tifty-three years the Royal Society for 
Assisting Discharged Prisoners aided twenty- 
three thousand six hundred and _ fifty-seven, 
and in forty-six years the ‘* Metropolitan” 
helped about twenty thousand, but there are 
others scattered up and down the country, so 


that to say fifty thousand have been saved 
at the prison gate is no exaggeration. 
Amongst the other class the Female 


Guardian Society has rescued ten thousand 


seven hundred, the Reformatory and Refuge 


Union has expended £292,000 on the same 
work, the Female Mission has assisted 
twenty-four thousand five hundred and 
ninety, the Homes of Hope five thousand 
and four. and the London Female Preventive 
sixteen thousand five hundred. Altogether 


one hundred and six thousand seven hundred 
and ninety have been rescued from gaol and 
the streets, at an expenditure of £869,000, and 
if other provincial efforts are added at least 
a million must have been raised. 

Another distinctive feature of the century’s 
work has been the rise of 
UNIVERSITY 


THE SETTLEMENT, 


the idea that for educated 
and women to live amongst the poor 
greatly refine and uplift them. Out 
practically grown the Children’s 
Holiday Fund and Fresh Air Missions, and 
a host of for social amelioration. 
Many shady parts of London now 
centres of light and help, where men’s clubs, 


based on men 
would 
of it has 


Country 


agencies 


have such 


boys’ clubs, orchestral societies and bands, 
cycling clubs, poor men’s lawyers, benefit 
societies, coal clubs, recreative association, 


missions and guilds of all kinds seek 
the people on the spot. Nearly a 


medical 
to reach 
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quarter of a million must have been spent in 
these settlements since 1883, for in addition to 


the private gifts of men like Mr. Passmore 
Edwards, the spirit of the thing has so * caught 
on,” that special settlements are being planted, 
not only by the colleges of the universities, but 
by twenty-six of the leading public schools, 
and the Inns of Court. 

Considerations of space prevent more than 
a mention of other novel departures of the 
century, including for Protection of Animals 
over a million sterling, and the same for 
improvement of Workmen’s Dwellings (apart 
from the huge amounts raised commercially), 
But all these items, added to those mentioned 
in my first article, enable The British Public 
the following credit to Nine- 
teenth Century Christianity. 


to issue note 


Cr. Nineteenth Century Christianity, 1800 — 1900, 
By The British Public. 

Amounts raised for 

£15,000,000 

52,340,000 


Property and Buildings 
Children and Young People 


Foreign Missions 51,000,000 
Hospitals 33,000,000 
Home Missions 34,000,000 
Religious Literature 19,219,000 


5,000,000 
3,250,000 
1,000,000 

250,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


For the Sailor 

For Temperance Propaganda 

Reforming the Social Outcasts 

Settlements and kindred work 

Workmen's Dwellings (Peabody's) 

Animal Protection Societies. . 
£216,059, 000 


it further be remembered that the move- 
but in 


Let 
ments now instanced 
their infancy, and it does not yet appear what 
they The Boys’ Brigades, with 
thousands of members; the Christian En- 
deavour, with a world-wide organisation ; the 
with large funds in- 
vested in its buildings; Soldiers’ homes and 
institutes; the Ministering Children’s League, 
with thirty-seven thousand members; the 
White League and National Vigilance 
Association; of Emigration societies, a list too 


in closing are 


will be. 


Polytechnic movement, 


Cross 


long to print; and lastly, the Early Closing 
Association. All these are Branches of the 
Century, most of them already thick with 
the leaves of that tree of which we _ read 
that it should be ‘the tree of life, which 
bare twelve manner of fruits: and the leaves 
of the tree were for the healing of the 


nations.” 
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A Complete Story. 


BEAUTY’S BEAST. 


By Katharine Tynan. 
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FADD eo — 

(-%* HER name was Beatrice, but her Mayfair that evening, and was glad perhaps to 

Allo’ tender little mother, who died postpone the interview with Beauty, in which 

G Ti young, had called her Beauty, he must break to her that they were no longer 

Ut J; and Beauty she remained, al- to be all in all to each other, 

‘CS though it was a somewhat em- He rather dreaded the thought of that  in- 
barrassing name for one whose terview. As he rattled home in a hansom 


Fay only claim to real beauty was in 
Lr her great velvety brown eyes. 
ver) ' ; 
Her step-sisters eclipsed her ut- 
terly in her own thoughts. Who would look 


at poor Beauty when they were by, brilliantly 
handsome, exquisitely dressed, perfectly self- 
They were not really her step- 
sisters, but her step-mother’s daughters. — It 
was a difficult relationship to define, so they 
were usually content to pass for relations in 
mere connections. 


possessed ? 


blood instead of 

No one indeed would mistake John Bryan- 
ston for the father of Violet and May. They 
were the image of their magnificent mother, 
and a statelier mother and daughters were not 
to be met with in London society. 

Mrs. Walsingham had been a smart 
widow when she and John Bryanston had met, 
by mere accident apparently, for the senior 
partner in Bryanston’s was not accustomed to 
frequent the West-End drawing-rooms, where 
Mrs. Walsingham was at home by right. 

However, for reason the dazzling 
widow chose to stoop to the plain man of busi- 
out of her own sphere. ** Like Dian’s 
kiss unasked, unsought,” the knowledge of the 
favour he had found came to John Bryanston 
by slow, incredulous degrees. 

He had not the quiet time necessary in which 
to think of whether he really wished to marry 
the beautiful and high-born Mrs. Walsingham 
or not, before the words were spoken, and he 
Was on his way to Bond Street, half-terrified, 
half-exultant to buy the ring of pink pearls 
and diamonds which it was her gracious will 
to permit him to place upon her wedding 
finger. 

He dined at Mrs. Walsingham’s tiny house in 


society 


some 


ness 


that night to his big, old-fashioned house in one 
of the western squares, he tried to shut away 
the thought of Beauty's pathetic eyes, with 
imaginations of how his old mother would have 
felt if could have the dizzy 
pinnacle of social eminence to which as the 
Honourable Mrs. Walsingham’s husband her 
Johnny would one day arise. 

Almost in spite of himself John Bryanston 
had come to be rich. By care, by industry, by 
quiet patience, rather than by brilliant enter- 
Bryanston’s had become a 
almost splendid pros- 


she foreseen 


prise and dash, 
synonym for sober if 
perity. 

He used to think the money would pass to 
Beauty, and to wonder if his child's 
slender shoulders would be equal to the burden 
of all that wealth. 

He had not really coveted it for her, nor for 
himself. He had often thought with a sigh of 
the old house with red-tiled roof and red-brick 
chimneys’, the house of a small yeoman farmer, 
in which he had been born. He thought of it 
now, with stocks and snap-dragons about it, 
with roses climbing to the eaves, and chimney 
swallows circling about it, amid its trees and 
its meadows ringed by its sluggish river, and a 
pang of longing for its humility caught him by 
the heart. 

He had been happier there than in the City 
life that had been forced upon him: and he was 
sure it would have sufficed for Beauty, whose 
tastes were as simple as his own. 

Well, well, he need not grudge his beautiful 
new wife what setting she would to her state- 
liness. He knew nothing of the widow’s affairs, 
but he imagined she was poorer than was con- 
sistent with the life she led and the company 


one 
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she kept. Why, her flowers alone—her draw- 
ing-room that night had been a bower of roses 
—must a small fortune. Well, well, she 
might dip pretty deeply in his pockets without 
feeling the end of them. There would be plenty 
left for Beauty; and his little girl would have 
the companionship of children of her own age, 
and the governance of a wise and charming 
woman. He and Beauty had been too much all 
in all to each other. It was not natural that 
the child should be satisfied with his elderly 
company for ever. 
Beauty cried a little, 
broke the news to her, but clung to him if pos- 
sible more fondly than before. She dried her 
eyes to listen to his blundering and highly 
coloured description of the little girls who were 
soon to be her sisters and playmates, his pro- 
phecies of the fine time in store for her. She 
said nothing to daunt him, but alas, John Bry- 
anston, gazing down into the suffused brown 
eyes, discovered there apprehension rather than 
delighted anticipation. He put Beauty from 
off his knees with a sigh. He had failed to 
convince his little girl ; and perhaps he was not 
convinced himself, if but the truth were told: 
Mrs. Walsingham’s manner to her future 
step-daughter when they met was perfection. 


cost 


piteously, when he 


Beauty suffered herself to be gathered to a’ 


soft, scented mass of chiffons and laces with- 
out protest, but looked beyond it to the big- 
bonneted, becurled little girls who filled her 
with a cold terror. They, for their part, 
were thinking her a very dowdy little girl, 
and rather wondering at the strange company 
mamma had brought them into. 


Great changes came with the marriage. 
The big, roomy house in the Square was 


given up, and Beauty, after something that 
like a nightmare of feasting fine 
doings, found herself transplanted to one of 
the very top rooms of a mansion in a 
narrow West-End street. All the 
the house had been used for reception rooms, 
and the floors above were a rabbit-warren of 
dark and old-fashioned rooms growing smaller 
as they ascended, till, on the floor where 
Beauty’s room was, they were no more than 
closets, low, airless, badly-built, and hardly 
worth the trouble of a climb to the under- 
housemaid, whose charge they were. 
There was not a bit of green to be 
from the small windows. The lower window- 
sills were gay with flowers, but the windows 
opposite to Beauty’s were as dingy 
being so high up that no one could see them 


was and 


space in 


seen 


as hers, 


from the street, and on the floor usually 
allotted to the servants. 

In that little room of hers Beauty wept 
many a tear, and was grateful for its seclu- 


sion,.since for papa’s sake the tears must be 
secret 


The 


ones. 


marriage 


did not result happily, as 
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anyone might have foreseen. 


It was a quiet, 
decorous unhappiness which made no stir in 


the world. Sometimes an impulsive servant 
might express an opinion in the servants’ 
hall that it was a shame, so it was, to see 
how master was overlooked in his own 
house. John Bryanston was a gentle and 
considerate master, and those who served 
him could scarcely fail to like him, even if 
the liking had a touch of scornful pity 
In 1b. 

But there was no outside scandal. At first, 


after his marriage, he had followed his wife 
submissively into a which had no 
place for him; but gradually he had _ with- 
drawn himself without remonstrance and 
returned to his own quiet, plodding way 
of life, in which the bright 
Beauty. 

He attended his 
unrecognised except 
was ulways 


society 


one spot was 


wife’s great receptions, 
by his own butler, and 
inexpressibly relieved when the 
hour came at which he might slip away to 
that room of his, half office, half bedchamber, 
the and poverty of which were a 
refuge to him in the magnificent house. 

He had learnt quite early in married 
life that his function was to provide money 
and all that money could buy for his hand- 
some wife and her girls. With a dumb 
resignation he had accepted the fact that he 
had been married for money, that his wife’s 
bargain with him had been a more merciless 
one than any City usurer’s, since she took all 
and gave nothing, and had never intended to 
do anything else. 

He had erred when he had imagined that 
he could gauge the depths of a fashionable 
lady’s extravagance. Mrs. Bryanston never 
troubled herself about her husband’s re- 
sources, never asked herself if Bryanston’s 
could stand the calls made upon it, the 
West-End mansion, the country-house in the 
shires, the villa in the Riviera, the moor in 
Scotland, and the rest of the things in 
which she vied with people “whose wealth 
was a fable. 

She thought of Bryanston’s contemptuously 
as something dingy in the City which yielded 
her all she asked, and must be made to yield 
more if she asked for more. 


bareness 


his 


As time passed her extravagance became 
greater. All the heart she had was in Violet 
and May, her two beautiful daughters. 
When the time came for them to be ex- 


travagant it occurred to John Bryanston 
that perhaps that patient milch-cow, Bryan- 
ston’s, might some day give out. 

His wife had no for his harassed 
looks and his fast-whitening hair. There 
was little between them by this time but 4a 
cold civility on Mrs. Bryanston’s part, and a 
husband’s to 


eves 


piteous eagerness on her meet 
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her demands so long as he might. The head 
of Bryanston’s worked harder than the most 
hard-working of his great staff of under- 
lings. He worked in hours and out of hours. 
What man would work so for another's 
wage? But in the latter days, while the 
trouble was still only a little cloud on the 
horizon, John Bryanston worked like a 
galley-slave so that he might give his wife 
the thing she had married him for. He had 
married her because of some inherent strain 
of weakness in him. The same weakness 
made him struggle till he was like to fall in 
harness lest by lack of any effort of his the 
time should come when he would have to 
refuse his beautiful, scornful wife the price 
of her marrying him. 

Meanwhile Beauty had grown up obscurely, 
overshadowed by the brilliancy of Violet and 
May. She had no care for the things they 
desired, and she yielded them without a 
contest. 

At first Mrs. Bryanston had set out to do 
her duty, as she conceived it, to her step- 
daughter, treating her, she said pathetically 
to her dearest friends, exactly as she treated 
her own daughters, giving her the same 
advantages of up-bringing that they enjoyed, 
and intending when one of her girls made an 
early, brilliant marriage, as they were sure 
to do, to take Beauty out in her place. 

However, time persuaded Mrs. Bryanston 
that Beauty was a tiresome child, very odd, 
very ungrateful, and, she feared, with a taste 
for low company. So she gave up trying to 
drive Beauty her way, and allowed her to 
follow her own. 

Beauty's way was to withdraw herself 
more and more into seclusion in which she 
had only one companion, her father, over 
whom her heart ached already with an in- 
tolerable motherliness. 

While she was yet a little girl she used to 
escape from town in the hottest part of the 
summer to her old nurse’s country cottage 
in Kent. Her love for Dovey, Mrs. Dovell, 
her devoted old nurse, and her unwonted 
animation when the time came for her to be 
taken out of town to Dovey’s cottage, were 
the things that made Mrs. Bryanston  sus- 
pect her step-daughter of a taste for low 
company. 

However, one cannot always remain a child, 
and Beauty grew to girlhood. Things did 
not brighten with her growth. Her father 
was nearly always too busy now for the old 
rambles and expeditions together. Beauty 
began to understand things, with a growing 
indignation against her beautiful step-mother. 
The visits to Dovey’s cottage were a thing of 
the past. Beauty stayed in town during May 
and June, though as much out of the gaieties 
as her father himself, because if she went to 
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Windover, the great country house, her father 
would be alone. 

When the household moved to Windover 
so that Violet and May might refresh their 
dimmed roses, Beauty still remained behind. 
The visits to the German spa, the grouse- 
shooting, the winter country-house visiting, 
were not for her. She was sincerely glad when 
the season was over and Mrs. Bryanston and 
her daughters went out of town, when the 
great drawing-rooms were muffled in holland, 
and Beauty and her father had their meals 
served them in an obscure little room at the 
back of the house, and were waited upon by 
that pleasant-faced little housemaid who had 
declared her sympathy with John Bryanston 
in the servants’ hall. 

Town might be stifling and dustier than 
ever, the streets up, the watering-carts less 
in evidence, but in the great echoing house 
there was peace for John Bryanston and his 
daughter, with no cold, unloving faces making 
a perpetual strangeness between them. 

John Bryanston spent his days in the City 
as usual. Beauty amused herself as she would, 
took her dog for a run in the park, rode on 
omnibuses, peered in at shop windows, did 
all sorts of things which Mrs. Bryanston 
would have been shocked at in her own 
daughters. 

Week-ends they went out of tov.n, to 
Ramsgate or Margate, or some such plebeian 
place, and Beauty, in spite of her father’s 
harassed face, could not help enjoying every- 
thing—the bands, the nigger minstrels, the 
bathing, the happy crowds. The hours passed 
all too quickly till Monday morning’s express 
raced them back to town. 

One evening, to Beauty’s amazement, John 
Bryanston brought home a visitor. 

He was a dark young man, pale to sallow- 
ness, with somewhat sunken eyes, and that 
pinched look about the face which speaks of 
long knowledge of suffering. He was slightly 
lame and his clothes were rather dusty and 
dingy. He did not add at all to the liveliness 
of the swathed-up house, and Beauty said 
afterwards with a little humorous indignation 
that if papa wanted company he might have 
found something pleasanter-looking. When 
she said it, John Bryanston’s face took on, 
if possible, an added state of anxiety. 

* But you will be very nice to him, Beauty,” 
he said, pleadingly. “He is a very good 
fellow, is Arnold Feversham, and he has 
suffered so much, poor fellow. His money is 
really no good to him at all, he gets such poor 
health, and the sad part of it is that he ought 
to be a strong man—did you notice his big 
shoulders, Beauty ?—only for the unfortunate 
accident that crippled him.” 

* Of course I'll be nice to him,” said Beauty, 
“but I don’t see why he shouldn't spend 
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some of his money in buying a new coat. 
And why should he glower so all the time?” 

* You don’t mind my old coat,” said John 
Bryanston, looking down at his dusty sleeve. 
He had become shamefully remiss since Mrs. 
Bryanston went out of town, and as often 
as not would dine in an old coat, aided and 
abetted by Beauty. 

“You are. . . papa. You would be papa 
no matter what you were or did,” said Beauty, 
rubbing her soft, pale cheek against his. It 
would be impossible to reproduce the love 
in her voice; but it made weary-faced John 
Bryanston brighten all over for an instant. 

‘**Besides,” he said, with an approach to 
archness, “‘you shouldn't complain of the 
poor fellow looking at you. I’m not. sur- 
prised at a young fellow liking to look at you, 
Beauty.” 

**You dear old foolish papa! No one would 
want to look at me if Violet or May were 
here. But I can’t think of Mr. Feversham 
as young, somehow, he is so sad, so. . . so 
ugly.” 

*He’s not really ugly, dear,” said John 
Bryanston, as though the matter were near 
his heart. “He would be even good-looking 
if he were well and happy. Don't call him 
ugly, Beauty.” 

*T won't, if you don’t like it,” answered 
Beaut, in surprise. ‘Only if we were to 
have anyone it ought to have been someone 
bright. I suppose, as you say, he is not 
ugly.” 

‘He is immensely rich.” said John 
Bryanston, wistfully. *‘* Most girls would not 
need to be told he was not ugly with his 
money.” 

“If you are going to tur worldly, 
papa “cried Beauty, in pretended rebuke. 

* Perhaps I have brought you up to be too 
unworldly,” said her father, with a sigh. 

** As if one could be too unworldly!” said 
Beauty. 

Presently Beauty grew accustomed to Arnold 
Feversham’s presence, for he came oftener 
and oftener. He even went out of town with 
them sometimes: and Beauty discovered, to 
her amazement, that he could be quite bright 
and pleasant at times, and soon ceased to 
regard him as the wet blanket he had seemed 
at first. 

Certainly John Bryanston was brighter 
since he had come, though the brightness was 
followed by intervals of heavy depression. 
Yet these were when Arnold Feversham was 
no longer present; and Beauty came to asso- 
ciate him only with the brightness, and to be 
correspondingly grateful to him. 

Also, despite his sad aspect, he brought an 
increased cheerfulness into their lives. They 
began to dine at a smart restaurant, quiet 
enough out of the season, to have a box at 
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a theatre now and again, to take an unex- 
pected jaunt into the country: and Arnold 
Feversham seemed to initiate these gaieties 
and to force Mr. Bryanston to join in them, 
At least John Bryanston never seemed to 
object, whereas before he had pleaded 
business so constantly that at last Beauty 
had given up in despair her attempts to 
draw him from the tall office desk, the safe, 
and account books, which made his dingy den 
move forbidding. 

Many pleasant things as well came Beauty’s 
way. For a rich man’s daughter she had 
sipped very little of the honey of life. Martha, 
the housemaid, had been used to declare that 
she wouldn’t take Miss Beauty’s wardrobe 
for a present. 

Beauty hadn’t cared. Who was there to 
dress for? Why should she adorn herself, 
who had no gaieties, and in her few expedi- 
tions was simply one of the unknown, undis- 
tinguished crowd ? 

Now John Bryanston grew inexplicably 
interested in Beauty’s attire. He took her 
himself to the West-End shops where she 
selected the pretty and simple things—-Beauty 
had excellent taste—that cost such dispro- 
portionate sums. 

The tine clothes made such a difference that 
Beauty, wearing them, seemed almost like 
living up to her name. Arnold Feversham 
brought her flowers, books, sweets, which 
Beauty accepted with naive pleasure, and with 
no misgivings at all. She had the conven- 
tions, or lack of them, of half her age. 
Papa and Mr. Feversham smiled just the 
same grave smile over her enjoyment of the 
dainty things. Papa liked her to accept 
them: and Mr. Feversham was so old and 
grave, quite as old as papa in, mind, if not 
in years. He had always seemed to regard 
Beauty with some of papa’s wistful kindness. 

Mrs. Bryanston and her daughters came back 
to town fora flying interval between Scotland 
and Christmas, with its round of country-house 
visiting. The house was set in order. Arnold 
Feversham was almost shocked at its smartness 
the first time he came after the return of the 
mistress. It was like the palace of the Sleeping 
Beauty, when the clock had struck, and life 
resumed its wonted course. 

Mrs. Bryanston was chilly with him at first. 
Violet and May were if possible a shade chillier 
Arnold Feversham didn’t seem to notice it. He 
came as steadily as ever, a curiously unfashion- 
able visitor to the smart house, where the paim- 
pered butler had much ado to restrain himself 
at first from suggesting that the person had 
mistaken the tradesmen’s entrance. 

He did not seem to notice when suddenly the 
chilly atmosphere changed to one of warm 
sweetness, the air of a hot-house after the 
rebuffs of winter, 
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It had suddenly come to Mrs. Bryanston’s 
knowledge that the young man’s name stood 


for immense wealth in the City. The lady 
who told her had added maliciously that he 
eould buy Bryanston’s twice over. The lady 
was a fashionable rake, who knew all about 
the money-market and stocks and shares, not 
always to her own profit. 

*“How does Bryanston’s contrive to be pros- 
perous these days ?” she went on, ** when every 
house in the same line is tumbling to pieces 
over this wretched Eastern business?” 

Mrs. Bryanston searcely heard her, certainly 
did not notice her insinuation. Her mind was 
in a flutter over the astounding fact that she 
had such a gold fish in her net, and had 
been near to letting him slip through ignor- 
ance, 

The fact was that her girls had disappointed 
her. Despite their undeniable beauty, the 
great matches had passed them by. Not one 
desirable son-in-law had even dangled before 
Mrs. Bryanston’s eyes that The 
mother had had a sudden flash of intuition 
regarding her girls. They were failures; 
with all the will to attract men, they did 
not succeed—and this was not by any means 
their first season. 

Mrs. Bryanston’s thoughts chased one another 
through her mind after she had got rid of her 
sharp-tongued visitor. If she could but per- 
suade Violet, who was the eldest, to stoop to a 
matrimonial alliance as she herself had done, 
then things would be plainer sailing for May. 
John Bryanston might be persuaded to give one 
girl such a fortune as would excuse her defects, 
whatever they might be. Two was a different 
matter. Of course the establishment 
good deal to keep up; and Mrs. Bryanston was 
sensible of something she could not define about 
the man who had hitherto refused her nothing, 
which suggested that one day he might turn 
inexplicably stingy. 

She was grieved at the prospect she must 
offer her girl, for whom she had had more brii- 
liant hopes. However, there seemed nothing 
else for it. And Arnold Feversham, ugly and 
dingy as he was, had advantages denied to 
her own husband in his youth. He had had the 
upbringing of a gentleman, a University career : 
he was a musician, something of an artist, a 
patron of the arts, a lover of literature. Lady 
St. Edmundsbury, the malicious lady aforesaid, 
had fairy stories to tell of his palace of art in 
the West Riding. Poor Violet! her pill would 
be well gilded for her at all events. 

The interview between mother and daughter 
was a stormy one. At the end of it, Violet, in 
tears, burst into the room where May was con- 
descending to,ask advice of Beauty about a cos- 
tume to be worn at a fashionable bazaar. 

**Mamma is detestable, wicked, cruel!” she 
‘She wants to narry me to that hideous 


season. 


cost a 


said. 
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little Mr. Feversham. 
abominable ? ” 
May looked up with interest. 
** Poor Vi!” 
you. 


Was ever anything go 


she said, *‘it is rather rough op 
But what can you do? It is your fourth 
season, and there is no one for you but Algy 
St. Quintin, and he has only his sword. You 
could n't follow the regiment, you know, Vj, 
like a common soldier’s wife. I’m afraid you’l] 
have to take Mr. Feversham, though he’s so 
horrid.” 

**I don’t see why it 
Violet, sobbing. 


shouldn't be you,” said 


“I’m three years younger,” said May; 
“and besides”’—she hesitated—*‘if I had a 


little money there might be —someone.” 

* Algy would n't care,” said Violet, between 
her sobs ; ** he would marry me to-morrow, just 
as I am.” 

May looked a little angry. 

* Algy’s allowance from 
enables him to remain in 
would not be increased if he married, my 
dear. Yow could not wash the regimental 
There would be nothing else for it, 
so far as I can see, Violet.” 

“You are a hateful thing!” said 
“You are not asked to marry this 
horror. I don’t see why it should be I, 
you. Or Beauty 
Beauty.” 

** Beauty 
ciously. 

Beauty got 


his uncle barely 
his regiment. It 


clothes. 


Violet. 
this 
not 
he would do very well for 
and the Beast,” said May mali- 
up quietly from the book of 
costumes she was examining and went out 
of the room. Time was when she had fought 
with her step-sisters for her rights like a little 


sharp-clawed kitten, but that was when she 
was a child. Now that she was a woman 
she had no taste for a wordy war. Her 


dawning sympathy for Violet had been swal- 
lowed up in her indignation on behalf of 
her friend. **The Beast” indeed! Mr. Fever- 
sham might be careless of his looks, but he 
had intellect, he had dignity. He was a 
thousand times better than those silly young 
men for whom Violet and May had _ their 
fleeting fancies. 

That night John Bryanston sent a message 


of excuse to the dinner-table. He had come 


home as usual, but had gone straight up to 
his own room. 
As soon as she could Beauty flew to 


him, with she knew not what premonition of 
trouble. 
He was sitting on his high office stool with 


his face down upon the desk. He _ never 
moved when Beauty rushed in like a wind 
in her impetuous fashion, and she had to 


litt his heavy head with both her hands to 
see his face. 

When she had looked upon it, she took 
the head to her breast and moaned over it. 

















Al] John Bryanston’s defences were down. 
It was the face of one hopeless and _ heart- 
broken which Beauty held to her own. 

“What is it? Oh! what is it?” she 
cried. 

“Bryanston’s is done for, Beauty,” he said 
slowly. *We may close the doors. All this 
will have to go--everything, everything! 
How shall I tell Isabel? And worse—worse !— 
we shall involve many in our fall. People 
have had faith in us. Beauty, I shall be a 
disgraced, dishonoured man, execrated by 
those I have injured.” 

Beauty drew him on to tell her every- 
thing. As he talked the film that had ob- 
secured his eyes and told of a dimmed brain 
passed away. 

“You will tell Mr. Feversham,” she said, 
it last. ‘*He will be here this evening.” 

“Ah! Feversham could save us, if he would. 
{ hundred thousand pounds’ would not 
cripple Feversham, and he would get it 
back, every penny of it. Bryanston’s would 
right itself. My name would be saved. If 
only I dared ask Feversham !” 

“Ask him,” said Beauty, with an unwaver- 
ing look into her father’s eyes. 

His own fell uneasily before hers. 

‘I can’t, Beauty,” he half-whispered, ‘ un- 


less we could” give him — something in 
return.’ 

‘I know,” said Beauty, steadily. ‘He 
wants me. He shall have me.” 


John Bryanston suddenly straightened him- 
self as though the weight of a world had 
been taken from his shoulders. 

“You don’t mean it, Beauty?” he said, 
looking at her incredulously. ‘ Y« never 
seemed to take to him that way. And I 
couldn't force you, child. You would do it of 
your own free will?” 

“For a hundred thousand,” said Beauty, 
with a queer littl laugh. ‘How many 
Beauties would give themselves to the Beast 
for less? It is better worth having than a 
rose, 

John Bryanston looked scared an_ instant. 
Then Beauty flung her arms around his 
neck, 

‘I am only talking about the fairy-tale 
book,” she said. 

“Was that all?” with a relieved sigh. ‘* He 
will make you very happy; could I give you 
to him otherwise? You will never be sorry, 
child,” 

“No, surely, I shall never, be sorry,” said 
Beauty, with her eyes hidden against her 
father’s hair. 

She never asked him what had been said 
between him and Mr. Feversham, who came 
late and stayed late. Beauty had crept up 
to her own room after her interview with 
her father. Lying still awake, staring into 
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the darkness, she heard a church clock strike 
eleven. A moment later the clang of the 
hall door sounded through the house. Then 
she heard footsteps on her attic stairs, and 
her father came into the room. 

“You have saved me, Beauty,” he whis- 
pered to her. ‘* Feversham will give me all 
that is needful.” 

“In exchange for poor Beauty ?” she asked, 
with pretended gaiety, though her heart was 
heavy. 

**He told me, poor fellow! that he was fond 
of my little girl, but he would never have 
spoken, Beauty, if I had not given him hope. 
You will have everything a woman could 
desire. It is not too great a sgcrifice, child ?” 

Beauty drew down his face in the darkness 
and kissed it fondly. 

“As if anything could be a sacrifice that 
secured your happiness, papa!” 

“Tam a new man, Beauty. When you 
came to me this evening, I was in a mind 
for desperate things, Beauty. What should 
I have done if [I had not had a little 
daughter to save me?” 

**Ah! thank God, you had a little daugh- 

ter . to save you.” 
The manner of Arnold Feversham’s wooing 
was such as to touch even an ungenerous heart, 
so humble was it, so unexacting, so grateful 
for little favours. And Beauty's heart was 
not ungenerous. The prospect might be dreary 
for a high-spirited girl, who as yet had 
hardly sipped of the world’s sweets and now 
Was to marry a man, endowed with riches 
certainly, but a chronic invalid, and in every 
way the antithesis of a girl’s dreams. 

Still he had become an old friend as 
Beauty's calendar went, and, remembering 
how her step-sisters had contemned him, she 
was filled with a generous instinct of care 
and protection towards him. This and entire 
respect were not such poor equipment for 
marriage as Beauty in the scornfulness of her 
youth was inclined to think. 

The marriage was not long a-doing. Every- 
one praised and made much of Beauty, as 
though they had seen that hidden sacrifice 
of hers, whereas the praise was only because 
she was making a rich marriage. Even Mrs. 
Bryanston put aside her own disappointment 
to treat with a new respect and consideration 
the insignificant Beauty who was _ bringing 
such quantities of that delightful commodity— 
money—into the family; and Violet was so 
obliged to her for saving her from marrying 
Arnold that she became quite affectionate 
during the short period that remained before 
Beauty left the house. 

The bridegroom was not strong enough for 
the conventional honeymoon, which would 
have entailed travelling in the depths of 
winter. Too much joy bad tried his delicate 
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body as too much sorrow might have done ; 
and he was in weaker health than usual 
when they left London for his country house. 

‘‘Bear with me, Beauty,” he whispered to 
his bride, as they drove from the railway 
station in the magnificent carriage and pair 
that had come to meet them. ‘* You are go- 
ing to new me. In a few 
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it was December when she was married, 
Her life in the great country house was a 
strangely solitary one in the months that 
followed. Her husband’s illness was _ inter. 


mittent. One day he was talking brightly of 


returning the many calls that had heen 
made upon them, of accepting invitations and 
giving entertainments. The next he would be 
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months we shall be able to go abroad. I! 
will show you the beautiful world. I will 
give you all the beautiful things you desire.” 

* Alas!” thought Beauty, looking at the 
haggard face glimmering in the light of the 


carriage lamps, ‘‘the most beautiful of all 
will be denied me for ever.” 
But she only pressed her husband’s hand 


for outward answer. Beauty could no more 
have hurt the sick and suffering man than 
she could have oppressed a child or a dog. 
Alloa Dene was certainly magnificent beyond 
Beauty s dreams. 


suffering acutely, in a darkened room, too ill 
even for Beauty’s ministrations and best left 
to the nurse who had been installed as part of 


the establishment. 
Beauty used to walk through the splendid 
rooms, the great hot-houses and = winter 


gardens, the aviaries and all the other com. 
ponent parts of the palatial house, like one 
in a dream. It kind of mockery to 
tell her that all those servants obeyed her, 
all those treasures belonged to her. Beauty 
herself in the great mirrors as she 
them by, a pale girl with enormous 
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passed 
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eyes, who seemed to look a little more scared 
every day. 

Someone else saw her in the same way. 
Arnold spoke to her one day in an_ interval 
of freedom from pain. 

‘T have arranged for you to go to London 
to be with your father for a time. When 
you come back I shall be better.” 

Beauty’s heart gave a great jump of joy, 
but she protested all the same against leaving 
him. However, he was determined about it, 
and Beauty, feeling like one escaped from 
captivity, found herself on the way to London 
one fine, cold March day. 

“Enjoy yourself all you can,” had been her 
husband’s farewell injunction. 

Beauty did enjoy herself. It was really 
her first taste of gaiety, and everyone seemed 
to want to make things pleasant for young 
Mrs. Feversham, whose husband had made 
hei progress through a London SeaSO] like 
the progress of a princess. 

Beauty had protested at first at the amount 
of money placed at her disposal, but neverthe- 
less, She found that it went. She danced through 
the hours with untired feet. She went to 
Court, she became fashionable. She had a zest 
of living that made people delighted with her. 
Sometimes she wrote to Arnold that she 
must come back. His answer always was 
that she was to stay as long as she would, 
and to come back to him as gay as possible. 


No one seemed very much concerned about 


her husband. John Bryanston was too much 
engrossed in putting Bryanston’s once more 
on a sound basis. Mrs. Bryanston had taken 
her once-neglected step-daughter to her heart. 
Had not Arnold Feversham, with a magnifi- 
cent disclaimer of obligation, endowed Violet 
so that she could safely marry Algy = St. 
Quintin, Whose birth was of course exception- 
ible? It added to Mrs. Bryanston’s prestige 
to take about the most charming young 


matron of the season, and it did not at all 
interfere with her own girls. 

‘So unselfish of dear Arnold to spare you 
to us.” she would murmur But no one ever 
suggested that Beauty’s place was by her 
husband’s side. 


Then, suddenly, Beauty got tired of the 


gaieties. It was a dream perhaps, a phrase 
in a letter, a sudden revelation flashing its 
light upon he. soul, 
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She got up one morning, bade her maid 
pack her boxes and follow her, and without 
awaiting her step-mothers’ horrified remon- 
strances—for Mrs. Bryanston yet slept the 
sleep of the tired chaperon—took the nine 
o'clock express to the North. 

It was late afternoon when she reached 
Alloa. How fresh, how pure, how beau- 
tiful it was after London! She actually 
drove home in a station fly, and unan- 
nounced —for the hall doors stood wide open 
and the servants’ hall was enjoying a soci- 
able tea—she stole upstairs to her husband’s 
POOTHS, 

She stood at the door a minute, unseen, 
watching him. 

He was paler, thinner than when she had 
left him, and the hand which supported his 
cheek as he lay gazing out over the exquisite 
gardens showed transparent against the 
afternoon light. 

He was alone, and his face was full of sad- 
ness. Looking at him, something unsuspected 
in Beauty’s heart sprang into life. 

* Arnold!” she cried. 

* Beauty! you have come back to fret 
yourself to death, a caged bird. Why did 
you come? [ was trying to make up my 
mind to let you go for ever.” 

‘Ll came because I love you, Arnold. I 
loved you all the time, though I had to find 
it out.” 

* You love me?” he repeated incredulously, 
‘You would make the Beast «a man, 
Beauty 7” 

* No Beast,” she said. * but a Prince.” 

Her arms were around him, and her frank 
eyes told him her love. As he looked into 
them his face seemed to alter; something of 
courage, of resolve, came into it. 

*T shall live, Beauty,” he said, **because you 
love me, and | shall ransack the world for 
health for your sake.” 

Afterwards, perhaps because love and 
happiness can work their own miracles, 
Arnold) Feversham became a comparatively 
strong man, and a superlatively happy one. 

He used to say to Beauty that the poor 
Beast was dying for her when her kisses 
changed him to a Prince. Certainly no one 
would talk of the well-known and much- 
honoured Arnold Feversham as a Beast in 


these days. 
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LATE BISHOP RYLE. 


HE late Bishop Ryle was 
above all else a * Bible 





fallible Pope or 


* What saith the Scriptures?” 
‘verbal inspiration,” and there 


reverent-minded 


* Critics will and critics will 





go, but the Word of God abideth for 
ever.” I remember, in the course of a 
discussion with him on the subject of 
the higher criticism, suggesting that the 
Bible would come forth out of the burn- 
ing fiery furnace of the higher criticism 
none the worse for the ordeal: that even 
the smell of fire would not be found 
thereon. **Do you remember,” he said, 
with a twinkle of humour in his eye, 
‘another verse in that story. ‘ The flame 
of the fire slew those men that took 
ee: td 

On another occasion, when L was argu- 
ing that the higher critics were dealing 
with the “literature” of the Bible. and 
not With its “spirit and life,” 1 illus 
trated my arguinent with a story I once 
heard connected with a lecture to boys 
by Professor Faraday on “A Human 
Tear.” The professor, after having ex 
plained to the boys why the tear ran 
down the cheek, why it * dropped “— 
after, in other words, having delivered 
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a lecture on the laws of gravitation— 
next proceeded to give the chemical 
analysis of a tear. And what was 
the chemical conclusion of the whole 
matter? A human tear consisted for 
the most part, said Faraday, of “a 
little water and a little salt.” One of 
the boys, at the conclusion of the lee- 
ture, conversed with 

the professor about 
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spirit, and they are life. 


This firm conviction that the words of 
Holy Scripture were God-given originally 
made him not only a diligent but a 





his discourse. * Ah! 

said the lad, “JZ arill 
never again feel sorry 
when mother weeps. The river and tree 
IT now know what a 


tear is.” The kind- 
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the boy 's head. re- 
plied : si My child, 
you know what the 
chemical properties 
of a tear are, but 
you do not know 
what a mother’s tear 
is. Behind a mother’s 
tears there is a coop :% | wean there 


‘ . bare twelve mauner of fruits, and | city | 
mother’s heart and yielded her fruit every month: and} 15 For *without are ‘dogs, and |*}or«* 
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fact that is beyond 
the wit and wisdom 
of all the chemists 
in the world to set 
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Holy Scripture. The 
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THE END 





Bishop would have 
none of it. He owned 





that the argument prat_ty. Hyg 








Was true "me §686« 
degree,” but he re- 
plied: “It is more 
than a mere question of literary criticism ; 
it is an attack on the veracity of the 
Bible, it is an attack on the heart of the 
Bible. To my mind,” said the Bishop, 


FACSIMILE 


OF THE LAST LEAF OF BISHOP RYLE’S BIBLE. 


profoundly reverent student of the Bible. 
He felt that the living God was speak- 
ing direct to his soul. 

His custom was to read a book of the 
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“the letter and the spirit are so joined 
together that I can use of the whole 
Bible the language of our Lord, ‘The 
words that I speak unto you, they are 
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Bible through at one sitting, if possible. 
This applied chiefly to the reading of 
the New Testament. He told me that 
the only way to understand the Book of 
Job was to read it through at one sitting, 
and that I would never thoroughly under- 
stand the epistles of St. Paul unless I 
sat down and read straight through each 
epistle. 

During his last illness he asked his 
daughter one evening to read to him. 
He selected the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
As he was very weak she read the first 
chapter and stopped. “Read on,” he 
said. She read the second chapter and 
stopped. ‘“* Read on,” came the command 
repeated after each chapter until she 
had finished the whole epistle. ‘* What 
a wonderful epistle!” said the dying 
Bishop: “and to read it in chapters spoils 
it—spoils it.” 

He gave to me, about tbe end of 
February last, a marked Bible. It was 
one published by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society (small pica, S8vo, refs.). 
From the entries in this Bible I gather 
that he commenced to read the Old 
Testament on May 6th, 1899, and finished 
it on December 3rd, 1899. He commenced 
the New Testament on May 6th, and 
finished it on November 24th, 1899. He 
also gave to my wife a marked Bible 
(printed by the University Press) The 
dates on her Bible are: Old Testament, 
commenced January 13th, 1899, and 
finished April 28th. 1800. New Testa- 
ment commenced, January 3th, 1899: 
finished, April 17th, 1899. 

It is evident from the dates on these 
two Bibles that he read through the whole 
Book, from Genesis to Revelation, twice 
a year. When I remember the amount 
of his diocesan work, the extent of his 
daily correspondence, besides the many 
inteyviews day by day he was compelled 
to give to all sorts and conditions of 
men, and that he was in his eighty- 
fourth year, I marvel at the amount of 
time he was able to spare for devotional 
Bible reading. 

He read his’ Bible critically, as 
well as devotionally, every day; and his 
Greek Testament was ever on the table 
by his side. He used often to discuss 
with me “the strange various readings of 
the Septuagint,” showing that sometimes 
the difficulties of ‘verbal inspiration” 
were troubling his mind and vexing his 
spirit. He would at such times turn 


round upon me and say, “ Depend upon 
it, the received text is the right one: | 
can never trust the Septuagint.” He 
could not take to the Revised Version, 
and all his sympathies were with Dean 
Burgon’s slashing criticisms. 

In reading through the Bible it was 
his custom to mark certain verses that 
were helpful to his own soul. In the 
Bible which I possess he has marked 
certain verses thus // Ml, in’ black. 
and blue, and red ink. Other verses op 
portions of verses he has underlined jy 
these colours. I have gone carefully 
over the verses marked and underlined, 
and I find that his general rule was to 
mark the promises in blue, the war. 
ings and evhortations in red, and_ the 
judgments in black. The underlined 
portions are chiefly doctrinal; but in thie 
Psalms many are prayers. 

Here are some of the underlined verses 
and words in the Psalms: 

Psalm xii. 6.—** The words of the Lord 
are pure words.” 

Psalm xiii. 3.—** Lighten mine eyes, lest 
I sleep the sleep of death.” 

Psalm xxiii. 4.—** Vea, though I walk,” 
ete, 

Of the doctrinal passages (as I call 
them) in the Psalms one of the first is: 

Psalm xi. 3.—"If the foundations be 
destroyed, what can the righteous do?” 

There is a peculiar pathos about this 
verse, Which is doubly marked: 

Psalm Ixxi. 18.—*Now also when | 
am old and ygreyheaded, O God, forsake 
me not: until | have shewed Thy strength 
unto this generation, and Thy power to 
every one that is to come.” 

In the pastoral episties he has doubly 
marked certain verses relating to the 
Christian ministry. He has so marked 
1 Timothy iv. 16: ‘*Take heed unto 
thyself, and unto the doctrine; continue 
in them: for in doing this thou shalt 
both save fthyself, and them that hear 
thee.” 

I can only hope that these words con- 
cerning * A Bishop and his Bible” may be 
an incentive to the rising generation to be 
diligent students of the Oracles of God. 
Let us learn—love—live our Bible. and 
when the end comes we shall fear no 
evil, but, pillowing our soul on the precious 
promises of God’s Word, we shall fall 
asleep in Jesus—as Bishop Ryle did—in 
the sure and certain hope of the result 
rection to eternal life. 
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By the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. ! 

I 

mOU are fond of stopping man in the street” does not know, and which 1 
in the street and he would be the wiser and better for knowing. 
watching one of those The things that are connected with pave- 
pavement painters ments, for instance, are very instructive; 

who earn a living and I wish in the following remarks to point ; 

by making pictures out a few of them. i 

with coloured chalks When the winter comes on, and all the i 

on the smooth dry summer vegetation has vanished, and the 4 

a stones. You notice country assumes its dreariest aspect, you pass }| 





howcleverly 
he makes 
a sketch of a ship on the sea, or | 
a beautiful landscape on the shore, } 
or of green trees surrounding a 


hoary ruin. (nd you wonder how ) 
aman who can do these clever : 
things should be so ragged and I) 
hungry-looking, and should be _ re- | 
duced to the necessity of begging 4 


in this dumb way for a few pence 
from the passers-by. But if you 
look at his face you will find that 


. 

il 

) i 

another artist has been painting a | 
picture there, in his bleared eyes, ql 
and red nose, and bloated cheeks, | 
in unmistakable colours, showing i! 
how through his evil habits he lost | 
his situation and his character, and i 
sank to this wretched condition. 4 
But there are other pictures i 
painted by unseen hands on _ the if 


pavement besides those of this poor 
dissipated wreck—from which may 
be learned the most instructive 
lessons, and which he who runs 








May real. We speak in common 
language of things that are so 
well known that they can be under- 
stood by ‘the man in the street.” 

{ But I am afraid that there are a / 
great manv simple and common (Photo: York and Son, Notting Hill, Wi | 
things in the street which “the A PAVEMENT FROST PICTURE. 
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through the streets fine dry, morning, 
when the sky is clear and cloudless and the 
keen in the feel the 
cold. To your astonishment you see 
the pavement covered with the most beautiful 


and 


some 


frost is air, and you 


bracing 


foliage, and 
cloth of silver. 


patterns of ferns 


walking over a 


you are 


The 


damask 


same pictures which you noticed on the 
window-panes in your bedroom, before the 
sun melted them, you now see spread out 
for a great distance on the pavements. 

While you were sleeping, during the dark 
hours of the night, the Divine Artist was 
busy sketching these dream flowers—these 
ghost-like visions of the vegetable world, for 
your eyes to see them in the daytime. They 
are the pale memories of the unforgotten 


autuinn, t 


flowers of the past summer and 


give you a glad surprise in the desolate leat- 
rather they are the ideal 


shapes of the plant-world, the types of those 


less season. Or 


that existed in the mind of God before they 
were called into being and clothed with 
radiant living hues by the sunshine. The 
dark moisture that lay upon the hard stone 
shot out and cerystallised into the most 


+ By 


and God 


delicate and graceful shapes. Job says, 
the breath of God frost 


during the night has breathed upon the pave- 


is given” 


ment, and each particie of vapour on it is 
held in irrevocable thrall—and morning dis- 
closes it frosted into silvery leaves and 


blades, laid flat in a magic scrollwork which 


glistens with an unearthly sheen. You fear 
almost to tread upon it, lest your rude feet 
should obliterate the fairy figures. The spot 
is indeed holy ground. And you learn the 
wise lesson there that He Who can create 
such a transformation scene out of such un- 


promising materials in such a can 
bring out of the dark 
your life, when He breathes upon them, unim- 
agined beauty that shall be fixed and 


for evermore: everv lost 


place 
sorrows and mists of 
frozen 
hope transfigured 
diamond radiance, and 
glistening like the crystal 
before the Throne. 

When an. old-fashioned 


February covers the 


into a every Lear 


paveme that is 
December or 


pavement with a thick 


white fleecy cioak, there is nothing that boys 
and girls are so fond of as making slides on 


the new-fallen snow, in spite of the 
ings of policemen and the grumblings of old 
people who are apt to slip upon them. The 


soft 


warh- 


vielding flakes look very unsuitable for 
such a purpose: but by pressing them down 
with their feet they harden it into a slippery 


surface, which gradually assumes the texture 
They then slide on it, and it 
smooth as glass, and black as’ ink 
in contrast with the white untrodden 
snow this capital slide is 
short time on the 


of solid ice. 
becomes 
pure 
avound. In 
formed in a 


Wav a 


loose 


SrLOW 
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the feet of 
have the boys 
their own happi- 
glide swiftly past with 
of laughter, enjoying the most exhilarating of 
all exercises. But the 


by the continuous 


the merry 


pressure of 
No thought 
and girls of anything but 


crew. 
ness as they shouts 


middle-aged scientific 


man who stands by and watches them—with 
an envious longing that he was once more 
young enough to join them in their game, 


sake or 


knows that 


and willing almost to forego for the 


it all his great stores of science 


in making that long smooth slide on the 
pavement the children have called to their 
help the great law of regelation, by which 


the mighty glaciers flow down the sides of 


the alpine peaks and form the sources of 
perennial rivers. 
There seelis ho connection between a 


boys’ slide on the pavement and a great 
mountain 
it is the that 
The vapour that falls upon 


the Alps or 


glacier on the height; and yet 


same law forms them both. 


a lofty summit of 


Andes falls as snow which never 


melts. It presses down by its own increas. 
ing weight; and the pressure acts upon the 
soft snow of the mountain top precisely as 


the tread of the children’s feet acts upon the 


soft snow of the pavement. It squeezes the 


particles of the snow more closely together 
causes them to freeze more strongly-—and 


consequently when they are pushed down a 
length the whole mass is 
The formed in_ this 


moves imperceptibly down—a few inches 


certain converted 


into solid ice. 


Way 


glacier 
aday—until it reaches a point where out of it 
issues a muddy, full-bodied river, which flows, 
purifying itself as it flows, through the up- 
land valleys and out over the lowland plains, 
and iw course of bene- 
By this remarkable 
method tne circulation of which is 
the lure blood of the 
inaintamed through all 


ultimately after a tong 
ficence falls into che sea. 
water, 
earth, is continually 
its veins and arteries, 
age after age. 

helps 
the boy to make a slide on the pavement of 


Thus you see how the same law that 


the soft snow which God gives like wool 
helps to bring the water from the clouds 


continuous 
earth, down 
fertilise the 
minister to 


by the safest, slowest, and most 


mode of conveyance known on 


the mountain-side, to water and 


cornfields and vineyards, and to 


the necessities of the numerous villages and 
and the 


closely 


towns along its course. The smallest 


greatest things are in this manner 
connected together in God's great scheme for 
And what a beautiful 
illustration does the prophet Isaiah draw from 
this when 
he compares the Word of God. that cannot be 
wasted, that benefits alike the preacher and 
the hearer, to the that falls 
mountain-top, is not lost on the awful 


the good of the world. 


wonderful system of circulation, 


upon the 
white 


SHOW 

















P 


waste of desolation, and is not exbaled back 
to heaven, but goes down to form first the 
glacier, and then the river to which the 
glacier gives birth, and flows on through the 
fields and plains to the sea, to give seed to 
the sower and bread to the eater all the long 
eircuitous Way. 

As you walk along the pavement you 
eannot fail to notice how differently the 
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those on the shady side are damp and uncom- 
fortable for a good while. 

From this homely circumstance you learn 
the important lesson how differently the minds 
and hearts of different persons are affected 
when exposed to the same influences of pro- 
vidence and grace. The sun of God’s love, 
which is always shining upon the evil and 
the good, causes light or shadow according as 





(Photo: Fork and Son, Notting Hii, W.) 


FROSTED PAVING STONE. 


separate flagstones of which it is composed 
dry up after a storm of rain. Some of the 
stones become clear and white almost at 
once, when the sun shines and the wind 
draws its sponge over them; others dry up 
at the corners, and leave the centres wet 
and black for a good while after; and some 
continue wholly wet and black, and show no 
signs of drying for a long time. It is the 
same sun that shines upon them all; it is 
the same wind that blows upon all the stones 
alike. But they produce different effects upon 
the pavement, according to the smoothness 
or voughness of the individual stones, the 
mineral quality of the stones, or the way 
in which they are arranged; and it is of 
the greatest importance for the speedy drying 
up of the pavement which side of the street 
it happens to be on. The stones of the sunny 
side become dry and white at once: while 








our own nature is turned to it. The breeze of 
God's Spirit purifies and ennobles us, or else 
passes over, our hearts unchanged. There is 
no blessing which our own wilfulness and way- 
wardness may not turn into a curse; and the 
same privilege which if used aright would en- 
rich will impoverish us if we abuse it. God's 
Spirit is a Spirit of help or of harm to us, 
according to our obedience or disobedience 
to the heavenly vision. And often in the 
experience of the same person the attitude 
of God changes towards him as he changes 
towards God. If He turns to be our Enemy 
Who was before our faithful Friend, it is our 
own sin that makes the tragedy of our fate. 
The same holy fellowship which brought out 
the covetousness of Judas sanctified John. 
Jesus walked on the pavement of Jerusalem, 
and that city might have been gathered close 
to His heart of hearts: but her own wilful 
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impenitence and unbelief caused her rejection. 
Thus the very stones beneath vour feet cry 
out against you or for you. You make your 
own doom as surely as the stone dries up 
rapidly, or retains its dark moisture, while 
the same sun shines and the same wind blows 
over the pavement. 

In the bright days of June, when the pave- 
ments are clean and white, and the over 
arching trees along the borders are clothed 
with their tenderest foliage, you sometimes 
notice dark glistening stains on the stones, 
which look as if they had been spilt from a 
‘an of oil. They occur mostly under special 
such as lime, elm, and maple; the 
beneath the other being alto- 
gether free from them, and marked only by 
the flickering lights and shadows of the 
foliage. The patterns of the oily spots are 
mottled and leaf-like, and reproduce almost 
the vanished frosty designs that 
beautiful and fairy-like in winter. 
not, however, the mere 
night, melting in the strong 
continue often for a week or 
the curious They trace the outline of 
the foliage overhead upon the pavement 
with a dark line, leaving the central part of the 
leaves blank, and thus produce a_ black-and- 
white lacework sketch—often very intricate 
and lovely. These mysterious oil floor-cloths 
laid over the summer pavements are caused 
by the droppings of the honey-dew made by 
aphides or green flies on the the 
overhanging trees. They are sweet and sticky 
like sugar. 


trees, 


spaces trees 


were so 
They are 
creations of the 
sunshine, but 
two to draw 
eve. 


leaves of 


From this curious sight the passer-by may 
draw the lesson that all God’s paths drop 
fatness, that He makes His goodness to 
overflow all along the ways of our life. 


Bread and sweetness and love, and all good 
things, enough and to 
Father's many mansions. 
overflowing bountifulness should 
upon hearts hard and insensible as 
but upon hearts made tender by gratitude, 
so that we may love Him more and 
Him better. If we imitate Saviour in 
the fulness and our love, 
honey will not be wasted. It will not fall 
upon upon warm human hearts, 
and our paths will be like God’s own paths, 
which, when they drop fatness, drop 
upon the parched pastures of the wilderness 
thein to and 


are in 
And 


not 


spare, our 
this 
fall 


stones, 


house of 


serve 
our 
freeness of our 


stones, but 


and rejoice blossom as 
the rose. 
So overflowing is life everywhere that the 
the pavement and the interstices 
the produce a_ rich 
dandelions, and pearly 


cause 


edges ol 


bet ween stones crop of 


daisies, and 


gvolden 
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green tufts of grass. If not cleared away by 
human hands, these weeds, growing in such 
unfavourable conditions, have so strong a 
hold upon the skirts of Mother Nature’s robe 
that they will not yield in the struggle of 
life until they have put forth their flowers, 
which they do than their more 
fortunately placed sisters. [I cannot see a 
tuft of grass peeping forth from its crevice 
in the pavement, and crowning itself with 
its delicate spike of grey-green blossoms, 
without thinking of the appropriateness of 
the old Roman ‘corona’ graminea,” the 
crown of grass, which was the noblest of all 
wreaths of triumph, given only as the reward 


sooner 


of the most heroic deeds of war. In the 
arid countries of the East grass is far more 
difficult to grow than in our moist climate, 


and consequently is far more highly prized. 
It admirably symbolises, therefore, the highest 
glory of man, which, like **the flower of the 


grass,” obtains the greatest victory over the 
most unfavourable circumstances. 

Life, too, is so irrepressible that it can 
remove all obstacles out of its path. Pass- 
ing one day along the street where I reside, 


my attention was directed to a large, heavy 


flagstone in the pavement that was lifted 
above the level of the others, and was 
almost dangerous on that account. Stooping 
down, | noticed that along the joint small 


pale shoots of vegetation were fringing the 


uplifted edge of the stone, just beginning to 


make themselves visible and to assume a 
green tint. These were the exiremities of 
the roots of a large tree, behind the = en- 
closing wall, whose branches and foliage 
were over-arching the pavement. This tree 
had extended its roots under the wall and 
under the pavement, and in their effort to 


grow and expand they pushed up the little 


shoots which I saw at the edge of the 
flagstone, lifted the heavy weight placed 
upon them, and displaced a part of the 


pavement. 

Here was a sermon in stones, an illustration 
beneath my feet, along the familiar path- 
of the text that if we have faith like a 
grain of mustard seed we remove moun- 
tains. The life of a kind 
of life, and yet it can in its growth do 
wonderful things. Faith is a living power; 
it is the very highest power of life. It is life 
in its highest and most powerful exercise. 


Way, 
can 
is the 


seed lowest 


If we have faith in God as a growing power, 
therefore in living exercise, it will be 
victory that overcometh the world, it 
will be the miracle of grace within 
that will enable us to do miracles of 
in the world without. 


and 
the 
ourselves 
power 











IN THE ANGELS’ KEEPING. 


(Gj OD knows, as we advance in life, 


| Soiled by its dust, and heat, and 


strife, 
How many a beautiful belief 
Slips from us in our toil and grief! 
Yet, through the years, one faith confest 
Still dwells with sweetness in the breast ; 
We like to think of children sleeping 
As being in the angels’ keeping. 


Night has no anodyne for care. 

For countless ones whose footsteps fare 
Through stony streets, confined, shut in 
Amid the city’s noisy din: 

The sentinels by many a bed 

Are anxious thoughts, remorse, and dread ! 
How happy are the children sleeping, 
Ilow peaceful, in the angels’ keeping, 


Oh! pure, unsullied human flowers, 
How set apart from lives like ours, 
These little ones, whose angels see 
The Father's face continually ! 
Are they not sent to lead us back 
To find the long forgotten track, 
That we like them, awake or sleeping, 
May still be in the angels’ keeping? 

J. R. Eastwoop, 











By John K. Leys, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ALONE ON A WIDE, WIDE SEA 





OR the first time in her 
life Ellen Murray was 


a free agent. But 
complete independ- 
ence did not seem so 


fair a near 
at hand as it had 
done at a distance. 
The independence was 
a little too complete. 
She had no one to 
give her a helping hand or a word of advice, 
Left to her own devices, Ellen felt greatly 
inclined to make a bold stroke. She had 
educated for teaching, but she had 
never liked the work, and for months before 
she had left Miss Griffiths’ the task had been 
intolerably irksome to her. 

Before she had quite made up her mind as 
to her future action Mr. Risk called on her, 
and asked her what she intended to do. She 
told him that she did not think she would 
try to get a situation as a governess, both 
because she disliked teaching and because of 
the difficulties she was sure to experience in 


prospect 

















been 


finding an engagement. 

‘What do you mean to be, 
Mr. Risk testily. ‘*A cook?” 
*No, I think I might perhaps be a dress- 
maker.” 

‘A dressmaker ! 


down, is it not?” 


then?” said 


rather a  come- 


That ’s 





Author of ‘‘The Lindsays,’’ 





Etc. 


‘*The Black Terror,’’ 


‘I do not think so,” said Ellen quietly. 
**At least, I believe the life would not be so 
trying to me. IL would be more my own 
mistress, and f 

*That’s it, I see!” squeaked Mr. Risk in 
“You want to gad 
much as you like. 
Well, maybe you 
that’s 


his high falsetto voice. 
about by yourself as 
Want to be independent! 
will land yourself in the workhouse 
all.” 

Having delivered this cheerful forecast, Mr. 
Risk took his departure, but returned before 
he reached the street door, to extract from 
Ellen a promise that if she were ever in 
difficulties for want of money she would 
apply to him. The tears sprang to Nellie’s 
eyes as she thanked the queer old man and 
required. She had 
quite friendless. 
assured that it 


gave the promise he 
believed that she was 

It was very pleasant to be 
Was not so. 

A fortnight later Ellen took up her abode 
in a back small house in 
Hackney. 
very unfashionable quarter was this: 
been fortunate enough to hear of a girl about 
learned dressmaking 


bedroom in a 
Her reason for coming to this 


she had 


her own age who had 
and was anxious to make a start on her own 
account, and was in want of a little money. 
The two girls struck up a kind of partner- 
Enderby undertook to teach 
business in return for twenty 
would be expended in 
establishment was avery 
before 


ship. Kate 
Ellen the 
pounds, which 
furniture. The 
humble one, but it was not long 
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servant - girls 
neighbouring 


drop in 
Wives of 


eustomers began to 
chiefly, + nd the 
tradesmen and those who came once gener- 
ally came again. 

Before six months were over the 


larger house 


parthers 
were able to take part of a 


and engage the services of an assistant. 


By this time Ellen had changed her mind 
as to the comparative irksomeness of teaching 
and sewing. But she had no thought of 
turning back: and there was one _ privilege 


attached to her new life which she valued 


highly—her Sundays were all her own. It 
was an intense relief to feel on Saturday 
night that the tired iuscles would not be 
called upon for a fresh effort for more than 


that, whateve1 cares or 


from rate collectors or 


thirty hours, and 
might be 
could not be 
was the blessed privilege of leaving 
Monday 


worries ther 


customers who 


persuaded to 
pay, ther 
them to take care of themselves till 
morning 
Nellie 


even allow 


made it a rule that she would not 
herself to think of any trouble 
Sunday: and, the habit 
to make the 


during the hours of 


once formed, it became 
Sunday a true day of rest. 
When she first came into the neighbour- 
hood, Nellie attended the parish church, which 
distance, but she soon fell 


easy 


was at no great 
into the habit of 
her Sunday at a 
distant. Many 
philanthropic lady had built a hall for religious 
when she died 


spending a large part of 
mission-room about a mile 
vears before, a wealthy and 
und charitable 
she left it to trustees along with a simall sum 


purposes, and 


for its maintenance. 

Gilbert Hall, as it was called in memory ot 
became the centre of a rathet 
voluntary workers. 
services would be those of 
they 


the founder, 
fluctuating company of 
At one time the 
the Church of 


England, at another 


would be of the simplest character. As a 
rule, there were no regular Sunday services, 
except one in the afternoon for children, and 


one in the evening for men and women in 
their working clothes. 
Nellie had a class for elder girls on Sunday 


afternoons; and as she tried very hard to 


win the girls confidence and make the 
religion she taught them a practical thing, 
she was able to feel after a time that she 
Was really of use to them. During the 
suniner months some of the girls ceased to 
ittend but when winter began they 
crowded hack to her. Nellie Was hot 


surprised at this, and she did not dream 
them. It was too much, she 
they would he 
afternoons they 


of reproving 
thought, to expect that 
willing to give up the only 
had to themselves throughout the summer 
months. 


Neilie was happy at this time of her life 
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perhaps, than she had been 
She was a fairly good dressinaker by 
this time, and the work was more 
ing than she had expected to find it. A good 
part of her small capital had come back to 
her in the way of profits: and, better than 
all, she was think that she was 


happier, ever 
hefore. 


interest- 


able to 


leading a useful life. 


Gilbert Hall was in the centre of a very 
poor neighbourhood, and as usual a great 
deal of the poverty was caused by drink. 


As a matter of course, there 
ance awe neies connected with the work of the 
hall. 

Nellie’s part in 
Was one that has been too 
honourable mention or 
She could not help see- 
female drunk- 
were generally 


were temper- 


the temperance movement 
much neglected, 
leads to no 


kind. 


ing that the sad 


since it 
notice of any 
cases of 
enness which she met with 
caused by drunkenness on the part of the 


husband: and indeed, when she came to 
think of it, it did not seem surprising to her 
that it was so 
their 


drown as” the 


Few men who have * drowned 
such sorrows to 
drunkards. “2 
indeed,” said 


sorrows” have had 
Wives of 
woman must be a heroine 
Nellie to herself, “if she can bear being half- 
starved, occasionally beaten, and 
with the sight of hungry children dressed in 
taking the way of 
escape from her misery. 

So, without saying anything about it even 
to Miss Enderby, who helped her in most of 
her enterprises, she made a point of noting 
the address of any man whom she heard 
spoken of as a drunkard and then calling 
on his wife. 


tormented 


without nearest 


—_ 
rags, 


cases there was little she could 
woman by 
struggle ; 
her sons 


In many 
do beyond encouraging the poor 
continue the 
hope that 


her sympathy to 
telling her that she must 
and daughters would grow up to be a comfort 


to her and repay what she had done for 
them. 

But sometimes she was forced, as it were, 
to do more than this; .it was impossible 
to leave a house where the children were 


the mother being at the 
without doing something 
Very often it was the 
upon as 


crving for bread 
hearest gin-palace 
to supply their wants. 
eldest girl that Nellie would 
the most hopeful member of the family, the 
one through whom good influences might be 
events be 


seize 


propagated, or who might at all 


saved from being dragged down with her 
parents. 
It was exceedingly depressing work, anc 


Nellie had need of all her faith and all 
her courage to continue it at all. Yet she felt 
that to of these poor creatures she 
formed as it were the last link that con- 


nected them with respectability. 


some 








CHAPTER XIV. 


NELLIE MEETS AN OLD FRIEND. 


NE of the women whom Nellie visited in 
this way was a Mrs. O’Rourke. The 
husband was a bricklayer who earned 
good wages, of which he often spent 
half in the public-house. There were 
children, who only wanted regular 
food and a moderate amount of attention to 
grow up strong and healthy. 

It was not merely by chance 
had come upon the O’Rourkes. 


nearly 
several 


that Ellen 
Mrs. Higgins, 


who had nursed Mr. Elvin in his last illness, 
had told her that a sister of hers had 
married a man of that name who lived in 
Hackney; and when she heard O’Rourke’s 


Hall she made a 
his wife was 


mentioned at Gilbert 
point of finding out whether 
really Mys. Higgins’ sister. 

Poor Mrs. O’Rourke had a hard time of it, 
but one thing that comforted her was that 
her husband was kind to and always 
meant to reform when he but 
then, alas! his good vanished at 
the first of temptation. 

It was a chilly evening in the beginning of 


hame 


her, 
Was sober; 
resolutions 


assault 


December, and Nellie had been sitting for a 
few minutes in Mrs. O’Rourke’s kitchen, try 
ing to console her for the absence of her 


husband, who ought to have been in an how 
When she left, Mrs. O'Rourke 
a corner of her apron into her eye, heaved a 
and stood at watch 
slim figure as it vanished up the 
Before the girl the main 
thoroughfare she met two staggering figures, 
arm in arm, and shrank back the 
wall to avoid them. To her amazement as 
she passed the lamp she discovered that the 


before, stuck 


deep sigh, her door to 
Nellie’s 
-treet reached 


close to 


taller of the two men was Arthur Challoner. 
She stood still, petrified with astonishment, 
and uttered a little cry which made the 
young man look at her. 

“Miss Murray! You here!” he cried, 
dropping his companion’s arm; and then 
Nellie understood that he had been acting 
the part of a good Samaritan in seeing Mr. 
O'Rourke safely to his destination. Challoner 
put out his hand, and Nellie placed her 
little hand, covered with its hard cheap glove, 
in his, 

‘What are you doing here?” repeated 


Challoner, and Nellie told him. 
**Do you live in this part of London?” 
Nellie. 


asked 


* Yes, not far off. IT am a journalist, you 
know. | was coming along St. John’s Road 
when I met this poor fellow in rather a sad 
plight, and | offered to see him home.” 

He glanced at Mr. O'Rourke, who was 


with his 
around 


the railings, 


looking 


against 


pocket S, 


propped up 


hands in his 


him 
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with a benevolent grin on his’ sunburnt 
face. 

“Let me go home with you, or see you 
into a cab, after I have got rid of this 
fellow,” said Challoner. ‘* His house can’t be 
far off, | think.” 

“I know it is not,” said Nellie, ‘for | 
have just come, from seeing his wife. You 
know what you promised me last Sunday, 
Dan? But I won't say anything about it 
now.” 


Challoner took the Lrishman home, and then 
turned and hurried after Nellie. 
**How do you come to be in this part of 


London ¥” he asked, when he had overtaken 
her, and they were walking side by side 
along the wet, gaslit pavement. ‘‘! thought 


you had gone to live with some rich rela- 
tions somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Hampstead.” 

**1 did go to live with my uncle and aunt 
when I left the school, but they have both 
died, and I have set up in business as a 
dressmaker in this neighbourhood with an- 
other girl.” 

Challoner said nothing more, but a great 


wave of gladness surged through his _ heart. 
It was tolerably evident that the change of 
fortune which he had thought would separate 
him for ever from the girl he loved had not 


been permanent. At all events it was plain, 
from the fact that she had set up in_ busi- 
ness as a dressmaker, that her station was 


not above — his and all at 
future seemed big with happiness. 


own: once the 


“Do you like your pew life?” he asked, 
after a pause that seemed to Nellie a very 
long one. 

* Yes, I like it,” she said heartily. ** It was 
very strange at first, but the disagreeables 


have mostly vanished by this time, and I find 


that I am stronger and happier than I was 
when | was not so fully employed.” 
* Yes,” said Challoner; “after all, work is 
best for us, if we would only believe it.” 
*And you—how are you getting on?” 
“Very slowly, [ am bound to say. But I 


tell myself that others, no better equipped 
than I am, have and I mean to 
succeed too, one of these days. In the mean- 
time I make enough to live upon.” 

The way seemed as if it would be too 
short for what they had to say to each 
other; and by a tacit agreement they walked 
slowly. 

*Do you that it 
man who has fallen under the power of strong 
drink to reform?” asked Nellie suddenly. 

“If you mean such men as we see hanging 
around the the gin-palaces at all 
hours of the day—men who never do a day's 
work, and couldn't if they tried—men who 
have no appetite for food, and have been for 


succeeded, 


believe is possible for a 
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years the slaves of liquor, I should say it is 
practically impossible. Nothing short of a 
year or two in a Home for Inebriates could 
possibly cure them. But if you are thinking 
of such men as the Irishman I helped home 
to-night, I think reform is quite possible. He 
is a hard-working man—one can see that at 

lance—and that is a great thing. I should 
begin by trying to get him to limit himself 
to a certain quantity of beer in the day and 
to forswear spirits entirely. If he keeps to 
that for a few weeks, the temperate habits 
so acquired should be a stepping stone to 
total abstinence, which is the only possible 
hope for a man of such feeble will. Would 
you like me to look him up now and then, 
and see how he gets on?” 

“Oh. if vou would, I should be so much 
obliged to you!” cried Nellie earnestly. ‘1 
often feel that, however good a woman's 
intentions may be, she knows too little of a 
man’s daily life, of his needs and his tempta- 
tions. to be very much of a help to him. She 


1g 
a 


cannot enter into his feelings as another man 
ean. [| see a good deal of his wife, but, to 
tell the truth, L have rather shirked meeting 
Dan himself. In fact, I feel half -afraid of 
him ! 

*He seemed to me a very decent sort of 
fellow,” said Challoner, with a laugh. ‘* And 
Iam sure, if you would talk to him a bit 
now and then, you would soon come to bave 
an influence with him. But, as you say, a 
woman cannot understand a man’s temptations 
is a man can, and I shall be very glad to 


look him up occasionally. Do you do much 
of this kind of work?” 

‘A littl. I have not so much time to 
spend over it as | would like.” Then, with 
some hesitation, **‘ You never go to Gilbert 


Hall, do you?” 

‘I know the place, but I have never been 
inside I did think at one time of offering 
to help there, but the truth is that I feared 
that such help as I could give would not be 
very welcome.” 

‘I am sure you are mistaken,” said Nellie, 
in such a tone of conviction that Challoner 
said he was very willing to make an attempt, 
if Nellie would do something in the way of 
introducing him. 

This Nellie said she would be most happy 
to do. 

So they parted at the door of the house 
Where she lived, on the understanding that 
on the following Wednesday evening Challoner 
would come to the hall, and offer to help 
With a class of rough lads which had been 
recently formed. 

“That will suit me exactly,” said Challone1 
With a smile, as he held out his’ hand, 
“for was once a rough lad myself-—and, in 
fact, | am very much the same still.” 


THE FURNACE FOR GOLD. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A WORK OF MERCY. 


‘ HORTLY after this a hard frost set in 
which lasted for several weeks. Build- 
ing was stopped, out-door labourers 
found very little to do, and all the 

poor suffered, some very severely. 

The little band of workers at Gilbert Hall 
had their hands full, and Arthur Challoner 
threw himself with heart and soul into the 
various efforts made to relieve the destitu- 
tion. 

One of the saddest spectacles to be seen 
that winter in the East-End was that of 
crowds of wayfarers—many of them women 
and young children—who had drifted in from 
the country, or who had been turned out of 
their poor homes for non-payment of rent. 
Unwilling, perhaps, to trust themselves inside 
the walls of a workhouse for fear that they 
should never have the resolution to emerge 
from it, or it may be from pure ignorance or 
apathy, they wandered about the streets all 
day, and sheltered themselves in holes and 
corners during the night. The absolute tor- 
ture of mind and body suffered by these poor 
creatures was appalling. The sight of them 
haunted the imaginations of some of the 
workers even in their dreams. It would be 
incredible that such things should happen in 
a civilised country, were it not true. 

Unfortunately, the trustees of the hall 
would not permit—no doubt with good reason 

any of the rooms in the building to be used 
as a night shelter, and the united efforts of 
the young people who formed the staff of 
workers were insufficient to hire a house for 
their accommodation. It struck Challoner, 
however, that they might among them 
subscribe enough to provide a hot breakfast 
for these homeless wanderers, at least for 
one morning in the week. The morning 
selected was Sunday, because on that day 
there was no chance of the wayfarers earning 
anything. 

Though Challoner had conceived the idea of 
these Sunday morning breakfasts, he was 
not privileged to see the scheme started, 
He was laid up with influenza for about a 
fortnight, and Nellie missed him greatly. 
He was indeed the only one among the 
gentlemen who worked at the hall who was 
in the habit of meeting difficulties and over- 
coming them by his own efforts. For example, 
he had undertaken to provide the large tins 
required for making the tea and coffee, and 
when Friday morning came without their 
being delivered at the hall, Nellie began to 
fear that the whole thing would fall through. 
However, she took an omnibus and went to 
Challoner’s lodgings, hoping to find him there. 
He was there to be sure, but in bed, and the 
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landlady told her that he had been delirious ; 
but he heard her voice in the passage, and 
called to the landlady to know what she 
wanted. 

The woman begged Nellie to wait, and ran 
upstairs. When she reappeared, she handed 
the girl a folded sheet of paper with a feeble 
scrawl in Challoner’s handwriting. It ran 
as follows : 


**So sorry I have been ill and have had to 
let things slide. Find tins would be too ex- 
pensive for such a number as we _ have. 
Arranged to hire large copper of Drummond 
and Co., ironmongers, Pater Street, and they 
were to send man to fix it in the basement 
of hall. Please call there and remind them. 
Also, please call at Arrowsmith’s, Baker's 
Yard, Appledore Street, who were to send 
two hundred and fifty cups, saucers, and plates 
on hire; also, please remind Jones and Son, 
27, Great Carpenter Street, about sending 
trestles and boards to serve for tables. Table 
cloths I leave to you. Benches to be carried 
down from upper hall.” 


Nellie bent over the hall table and wrote 
a hurried word of thanks, adding, ** Best hopes 
and prayers for your speedy recovery,” and 
then she went to see after the boiler, crockery, 
and boards. 

Those who have not attempted to feed two 
hundred people at once can have little idea 
how much thought and trouble must be ex- 
pended, at least on the first occasion, if things 
ave to go with tolerable smoothness. The 
inmiking of coffee on so large a scale was 
beyond the experience of Nellie or any of 
her fellow-workers. Whether two or twenty 
pounds of sugar were required seemed a 
doubtful point. The mere washing of the 
cups and saucers—they came in a very dusty 
condition—required much time and trouble. 
The cups and plates were actually in the 
water before anyone remembered that they 
had no towels to dry them with. Then the 
cutting of the bread was a labour, and the 
spreading of it with butter a still greater. 
Nellie had thought in her ignorance that it 
was possible to give the people bacon for 
breakfast. It was evident that this time they 
must be content with bread and butter, ana 
she was thankful to have it in her power to 
give them that. 

It was late on Saturday night when the 
workers—four girls and three young men 
finished their labours. But it was _ pleasant 
to look at the long white tables set out 
with the humble fare which they had to 
offer to the poor starving people. They were 
taking a last look round when Maggie 
Travers, one of the girls who was helping, 
cried, clasping her hands with a look of 
horror on her pretty, young face 
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* Nellie, my dear, what shall we do? We 
haven't anything to take the coffee out of 
the boiler with!” 

One of the young men seized his hat, and 
without a word rushed away into the 
street, hoping to find an ironmonger’s shop 
open. He was lucky enough to be just in 
time, and returned in triumph to the others 
who were waiting for him, with half a dozen 
large zine jugs. 

By six o’clock on Sunday morning Nellie 
was on her way to the hall. She had been 
dreaming that the coffee was burnt, and 
that she was being pursued by an indignant 
crowd of women with babies in their arms, 
and gaunt, white, hungry-looking men. 

When she got to the hall, she found that 
the woman who had been engaged to come 
as cook, and who had promised to be there 
at half-past five, had not yet arrived. The 
fire was not lit. It was not even laid, 
Nellie found coals and wood and some pieces 
of paper, with which she made _ the fire; 
then came the task of filling the boiler—she 
had seen it cleaned the day before. This 
was a long and weary task, but at last it 
was finished. 

When everything had been done, the 
woman turned up, very red in the face and 
very cross. Nellie suspected with good 
reason that she had been drinking the night 
before. 

The water seemed as if it would never boil, 
but it did so at last. The coffee in muslin 
bags was thrown in, then the sugar and 
milk were added in proportions which had 
been carefully settled the night before. 

By this time it was nearly eight o'clock, 
and Nellie could see that the yard at the 
back of the hall was nearly full of half-clad, 
shivering creatures, waiting there in the cold. 
Nellie rushed forward to open the door, but 
the sight ef a lot of rough-looking men in the 
front rank deterred her. Fortunately, at that 
moment Maggie Travers and two of the gen- 
tlemen arrived. One of them fixed a piece of 
wood behind the door so that it would open 
only half-way, and then they began to let in 
the guests. 

It would have been impossible for the most 
hardened believer in the doctrine that charity 
is a sin to stand and watch the stream of 
hollow-eyed, shivering creatures without feel. 
ing that there must be something wrong 
about his theories. There could at least be 
no possible doubt as to their present destitu- 
tion. 

The terrible appearance of the women and 
children made Nellie’s heart ache. They 
looked bedraggled and dirty, as if they had 
come from a long distance, but it was the 
sad expression of their faces that touched her 
heart most keenly. 
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Silent suffering always seems more touching 
than suffering which cries out. 

There were two tables parallel with each 
other; at one of these the men were seated, 
at the other the women and children. When 
all was ready, Mr. Arden, the eldest of the 
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them. Fortunately a few loaves had been left 
over, and a keg of butter was still one-third 
full. Some more bread was obtained by 
sending to a baker who lived over his shop: 
and in the end all were satisfied. 

By this time it was nearly ten o'clock; and 




















“Then they began to let in the guests.’ 


gentlemen workers, said grace, and two or 
three of the women were asked to give their 
services in helping to ladle out the coffee 
and bring it to the dining-room. 

Of course this was rather a slow process, 
ind Nellie and her friends found, to their 
istonishment, that in several cases the bread 
and butter had vanished in the interval of 
Waiting for the coffee. 

This was a revelation to the workers of the 
strength of their guests’ appetites. It was 
evident that something more must be done for 











the guests were invited to go upstairs to a 
room, now comfortably warmed, to attend a 
short religious service. Nearly all accepted 
this invitation; and when the short service 
Was over the women begged so piteously to 
be allowed to remain in the warm room 
that Nellie and her friends had not the heart 
to turn them out into the bleak, wind-swept 
streets, where a drizzling rain was falling. 
So the room became a kind of informal 
shelter for the poor women for the rest of 
the dav. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
A WALL OF SEPARATION. 


T was the third Sunday morning before 
Challoner was sufficiently recovered to 
be present at the breakfast. The num- 
bers were even greater than they had 

been before, and his help was greatly valued. 

When all had been satisfied, some of the 

men were asked to help in carrying the 


benches to the room upstairs, from which 
they had been taken, and they were busy 
about this work, when Challoner met Nellie 


in one of the passages, and said to her in a 
rather irritable way, ‘‘Why don’t they go? 
Why doesn’t someone send them away ?” 

‘They are going upstairs for the service,” 
said Nellie, her face flushing, for she antici- 
pated something of a breeze. But she had 
no idea of the storm that was coming. 

**Do you mean to say that you invite these 
poor folks to come here for food, and then 
make it an excuse for preaching to them?” 

**Scarcely that,” said Nellie. ‘* The address 
is a very short one. It cam hardly be called 
a sermon.” 

“It comes to the same _ thing,” said 
Challoner hotly. ‘‘I think it is a disgraceful 
attempt at proselytising. How do you know 
that these people are of your religion, or of 
any religion? No doubt they feel that they 
can scarcely refuse to go upstairs to your 
meeting just after you have satisfied their 
hunger; but I should despise myself if I tried 
to make converts in such a fashion as that!” 

Nellie looked at her friend, and saw that 
his thin face—thinner than ever since his 
illness—was hot and flushed. She thought 
that perhaps he had come out too soon, and 
she had little doubt that it was partly the 
effect of the influenza he had just recovered 
from that he was so unlike himself that 
morning. So she made excuses for him, and 
answered him very gently: 

**It may be true that most of these people 
have no religion, but that is no reason why 
we should not do our best to give them 
what is better than bread that _ perishes. 
They are perfectly free to go or come as they 
like. But it seems to me that it is our plain 
duty to do something for their souls if we 
can.” 

‘IT understood it was a purely charitable—I 
mean a purely humanitarian—effort, or I 
would not have had anything to do with it. 
I think it is a mean way of trying to push 
your religion, and I mean to do what I can 
to put a stop to it.” And, without waiting to 
Nellie would take this, he held up 
his hand to check the stream of people which 
Was passing upstairs, and standing in the 
doorway, so that he could be seen and heard 
both by them and by the large number of 


see how 
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people who remained in the room 
had been served in, he said in a loud voice; 


breakfast 


“My friends, | hope you understand that 
your attendance at the meeting which | 
understand is about to be held upstairs js 
purely voluntary on your part. I don't know 


what vour religion is, and | don’t want to 
know. Some of you, perhaps, like myself, 
have no definite religion. And it seems to 


me that for these, at any rate, it is degrading 
to take part in a religious service merely to 
please other people. I shall take no part in 
it, and if you choose to follow my example you 
are perfectly at liberty to do so.” 

The people hesitated, and looked at one 
another. Some of them seemed scarcely to 
understand *what the gentleman would be 
at. A few of the men, mechanics out of 
work and intelligent tramps, glanced at each 
other in a knowing way, and prepared to 
follow Challoner out of the building. The 
other male helpers were upstairs; and. al- 
ready the sound of the harmonium announced 
that the meeting was about to begin, It 
seemed as though the bulk of the people 
were about to go away; for Challoner, 
looking back, saw a dense stream of human 
beings blocking up the doorway. 

Then to his surprise he heard Nellie’s voice, 
and he stopped short to listen. She was 
standing just inside the doorway, and, though 
he could not see her from where he was 
standing, he could hear every word that fell 
from her lips. 

** My friends,” she said, ** I suppose most of 
you, or nearly all of you, believe that the 
God Who made you has given you the break- 
fast you have just eaten: He not only made 
the bread and other things, but He put it 
into the hearts of kind-hearted people to 
provide for you this simple entertainment. 
Of course, if the consciences of any of you 


forbid you to join us in thanking the 
Almighty for His mercies, you are, as_ the 
gentleman has just told you, at perfect 
liberty to go away. But those who feel 


themselves at liberty to do so would do 
well, I think, to go upstairs and join in the 
thanksgiving which is about to be offered to 
Him Who gives us all good things. And you 
will also have the opportunity of praying 
for yourselves, of asking God to help you to 
find work, and to with patience the 
hardships of your lot—and to do whatever 
else is necessary for you. He is our Father, 
and we ought to go to Him as children, 
knowing that He is able and ready to help 


’ 


bear 


us. 

The sweet voice ceased, and the people, as 
though with one consent, turned in their 
march towards the outer door and trooped 
upstairs. Nellie and Challoner were left 
facing each other in the empty passage. The 
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sound of a hymn, lustily sung by hoarse 
voices. came to their ears. 

‘IT am going,” said Challoner abruptly. 
“[ had hoped that at last I had found 
religious people who were free from cant, 
and who were willing to allow to others the 
same freedom that they claim for themselves, 
but I see | was mistaken.” 

“You are most unjust!” cried Nellie 
hotly. ‘‘You saw yourself that the people 
went quite willingly upstairs, and you heard 
me say that they were free to go if they 
desired it, or if, for any reason, their con- 
sciences did not allow them to join us.” 

“They were not really free,” said Challoner. 
“The taste of the food you had given them 
was still in their mouths.” 

“That matters nothing,” said Nellie stoutly. 
“Even if they only went to thank God out 
of gratitude to us, I should still be glad that 
they have gone to thank Him.” 

The only answer to this was an impatient 
shrug of the shoulders. 

“Have you anything more to do here?” 
wked Challoner abruptly. “If not, perhaps 
you will allow me to go part of the way 
home with you. It may be the last time.” 

Nellie hesitated. She had some things 
that she had meant to attend to before going 
home, but her heart cried out against letting 
Challoner go without an effort to detain him. 
She thought he might soften when he was 
alone with her. 

But she was mistaken. The prospect of 
losing Nellie—for they both felt instinctively 
that that was what it meant—seemed to have 
embittered the young man’s mind, so that, 
though he tried to restrain himself, it was 
with but little success. More than once he 
said things that shocked the girl extremely. 
She felt that it must be all over between them. 
She could not give her heart to a man who 
could speak with such flippancy and such 
bitterness of the things that were dearer to 
her than all the world. Once, and only once, 
she Was goaded into plain speaking. 

“The truth is, Mr. Challo:.er,” she said, 
“that your heart is as full of pride as it will 
hold; and if you do not take care, it will be 
your ruin, for this world and for the next.” 

The words were true enough, but Nellie 
ften thought afterwards that it would have 
been better if she had left them unsaid. At 
all events, they fell upon deaf ears. People 
may be angry at being told that they are 
thieves or liars: they are generally rather 
pleased to hear that they are full of pride. 
though pride may be a more heinous and a 
more dangerous sin than lying Or theft. 

Challoner made no reply, and soon after he 
left Nellie with a “dour” look on his face 
Which it pained her to see. Nothing was 
said of a future meeting, and the girl felt 
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that in all probability this was their last 
parting. She went up to her little room, and 
fell on her knees, but her heart was so sore 
that for the time even prayer brought her 
no sensible consolation. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
NELLIE FORMS A NEW ACQUAINTANCE, 


eg and her partner did not rent 
the whole of the house in which 
L they carried on their business, but 
the ground floor only. The front 
room was their showroom, and the one 
behind, the workroom. They had a_ small 
room behind that again, fitted with a 
kitchen-range, which served the double pur- 
pose of sitting-room and kitchen, while on 
the half landing they had a fair-sized bed- 
room, which they shared between them. 

The other floors were let furnished by the 
landlady, who herself inhabited the basement. 
Nearly all the lodgers were engaged in_ busi- 
ness through the day, so that Nellie saw very 
little of them indeed. One day, however, as 
the door of the workroom happened to be 
open, she heard a voice on the stairs which 
she thought she had heard before. She asso- 
ciated it in some way with Morecambe 
Lodge. Yet it was not the doctor’s voice, 
nor Mr. Tozer’s, nor Mr. Richard Elvin’s. 
She rather thought that it belonged to 
someone she had never seen, but had only 
heard speaking. She said to herself, ** How 
curiously alike some voices are!” and then 
the incident passed from her mind. 

On the following Sunday she noticed a 
young man, very quietly and nicely dressed, 
sitting near her at church, who threw a _ re- 
spectful glance of admiration at her from 
time to time. Nellie resented this, more 
because she was in church than because 
there was anything offensive in the stranger's 
look, and resolutely kept her eyes fixed on 
the preacher. She was troubled by no more 
glances, and, as the gentleman left the build- 
ing as soon as the benediction was _ pro- 
nounced, she thought no more of the 
matter. 

Next Sunday she again caught sight of 
him as he was leaving the church, and she 
was rather pleased to think that the scanty 
congregation should be increased even by one 
member, 

On the following Wednesday evening she 
went down to Gilbert Hall as usual, and as 
she passed upstairs to her classroom she 
heard the sound of singing. She knew that 
a religious service was held at that hour, 
but this was not a hymn sung by a number 
of men and women, but by one singer, a 
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man who possessed a tenor voice clear and against it. She thought she liked his faee, 

sweet as a bird’s. It was pale, beardless, and (it seemed to hep 
Nellie slipped through the half-open door the face of a thoughtful man. At first sight 

to listen for a minute or two before going he seemed scarcely more than a boy, but a 


upstairs, and saw a gentleman in frock-coat closer inspection showed that he was nearly 
and dark grey trousers standing beside the middle-aged. He turned to Nellie with a 
harmonium. It was the same person who © pleasant smile, and said, ‘I believe you liye 
had noticed her in church. He had his in Newport Street, or near there. 1 live jn 
right hand resting in the breast of his coat, that neighbourhood myself. May I have the 
and his head was slightly lifted as he sang. pleasure of seeing you home ? ” 

The hymn he was singing was new to Nellie had no excuse for refusing the offer, 
Nellie, and she stood as one entranced. Cer- and she was not sure that she wished to 
tainly he possessed a beautiful voice; the refuse it. It was the custom—and a very 
melody, too, was touching and sweet, and necessary one, considering the character of 


so were the words. When the verse was the neighbourhood that, if it were possible, 
finished the audience took up the chorus, led the male workers should see the — ladies 


by the singer, who encouraged them by into a conveyance of some kind, and not 
waving his hand, and singing himself louder leave them to find their way through the 
than before. Nellie, who could stay but a streets after dark. In a few minutes Nellie 
minute or two, grudged the interruption, but and Mr. Saunders were walking along side 
the harsh voices of the people made the — by side, and he was telling her that he had 
pure, clear notes of the principal singer been accustomed to stay in Bloomsbury, but 
sound purer and sweeter when he began the not being comfortable in his lodgings, he 
next verse as a solo. The words were advertised for rooms, and had selected those 


plainly articulated, but Nellie only knew at No. 6 Newport Place, as being the best 
that they were about the peace and rest of he could find, 

heaven, and that something in the vibrating “Six, Newport Place!” exclaimed Nellie; 
yet gentle tones of the = stranger thrilled “why, that is where | live! IL have the 
through every nerve in her body. She was — ground floor.” 

forced to leave at the conclusion of the “To be sure!” said Mr. Saunders, 
she noticed ‘that is where I have seen you. I knew I 


stanza, and’as she went out 
in the had seen you somewhere lately, but I 


that hers were not the only eyes 

room that were filled with tears. 
When her class was dismissed she went 

downstairs, and exchanged a few words with or leaving it 

some of the other workers, who were linger- *T hope Mrs. Peveril makes you comfort- 


could not remember where. I must have 
caught sight of you in entering the house 


ing in the hall for a little before separating. able,” said Nellie. 

**Miss Murray,” said Mr. Arden, coming * Fairly,” said Mr. Saunders, shrugging his 
j up to her with the stranger, ** let me intro- shoulders. ‘ Lodgings are never quite as 
if duce to you a gentleman who, | hope, will comfortable as you fancy they will be. It 
‘4 make up his mind to work along with us here. is very different from being at home. But 
ti if you can persuade him to join us, | am | have no reason to complain.” 
i} sure you will be doing a great thing for the Nellie felt, in a vague, half-defined way, 
ia mission. Mr. Foster Saunders, Miss Murray that it was rather odd that Mr. Saunders, 
a Miss Ellen Murray, Mr. Saunders.” having come to Newport Place by chance, 
q Mr. Saunders bowed politely, and Mr. should also have come by chance to the 


Arden, who was just a little too fond of church she attended and to Gilbert Hal. fj 


the sound of his own voice, went on almost But she had no suspicions as to his motives, 
at once. “Such singing I have seldom and, if she had entertained any such sus 
heard before, but I hope it will be my picions, they would have been quite set 
privilege to hear it often in the future. You at rest by Mr. Saunders’ conduct. 
can searcely imagine, Mr. Saunders, what a He never obtruded himself on her notice, but 
power for good a voice like yours may he was often at hand to render her some 
hecome. No man, [ venture to say, however service just when he was wanted, in 
fond of drink he may be, could prefer the connection with her work at Gilbert Hall. 
public-house to this hall if only He could be He became a regular helper there, though 
sure of hearing you sing.’ his * work” was chiefly confined to singing 
My dear sir, the attraction would very hymns for the people, and in that way 





soon lose its force,” said Saunders with a making the religious meetings centres of | 
laugh; and Nellie was pleased to see that attraction. He sometimes—not always, by 
Mr. Saunders took the rather fulsome praise any means--offered his services as an escort 
in so indifferent a way, neither swallowing at night; and Nellie was glad to have him 


the flattery nor in so many words protesting with her, both because there were always @ i 
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number of rough men and lads about the 
street at night. and because she liked his 
conversation He was always” courteous, 
well-informed, and gentlemanly, and he 
seemed be a religious man. At least, 
he was very regular in his attendance 
tt church: and if it sometimes occurred to 
Nellie that he chose that particular place 


of worship because of the opportunity of 

meeting her and walking home with her, she 

must be pardoned for not looking upon that 
! rave offence, 


ma ve . 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
\ CHANCE MEETING, 


YELLIE had not forgotten Mrs. O'Rourke, 

though she had not been able to se« 

L s much of her as she would have 

liked. But on going to visit her one 

wintrv dav in March she thought she saw an 
improvement in the aspect of her rooms. 

“Dan has been teetotal for six weeks on 
nd.” said Mrs. O'Rourke with an air of 
pride, as soon as her visitor had crossed 
the threshold. 

“Surely it is not that time since [ have 
seen you?” said Nellie, with a feeling of 
self-reproach. 

“It’s going on for a month, ma‘am,” 
said Mrs. O'Rourke, in a slightly injured 
tone, * but [T know you have plenty to do 
besides coming to talk to the likes of us.” 

“Do not say that, Mrs. O'Rourke,” said 
Nellie, putting her hand on the woman's 
arm, “‘or at least believe me that L would 
come oftener if | had time. You know | 
have to work for my living. And how 
have the children been?” 

“Fine and healthy, ma’am, thanks _ be. 
And if Dan keeps on coming home sober 
every night, [ should not wonder if we got 
away from here, and went to live near my 
sister at Tottenham, where one can see a 
green field and a tree, now and then.” 

“Mrs. Higgins is settled there, is she?” 

“Yes, and she gets plenty of work —more 
than she can manage.” 

“Won't it be rather far for vour husband 


to go to his work, if you live at Totten- 
ham ? 

“Well, no. ma ‘am. I expect be will get work 
about the neighbourhood, for he is a clever 
bricklayer is Dan. 1 will sav that for him. 


What I chiefly mind leaving here for is his 
parting with Mr. Challoner. [| am_ greatly 
afraid that when Dan sees no more of him, 
he will slip back into his old ways.” 

“But it is some time since Mr. Challoner 
has seen him. is it not 2” asked Nellie. 

“Bless your life, no, miss! 


Every Saturday 
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night he goes to the office where Dan gets 
paid, and takes him somewhere to spend the 
afternoon and = evening. Saturday night, 
miss, you see, is the dangerous time of the 
week. It seems a hard thing to say, but the 
Saturday afternoon holiday is the curse of 
the working man, specially if it is a wet day. 
They do not know what to do with their- 
selves, and one says to another * Let’s have a 
drink,’ and they follow one after another like 
sheep into a pin-fold. And there’s no getting 
them out till the hour for closing. If there 
was no Saturday afternoon, there would not 
be half the drink.” 

“It’s very good of Mr. Challoner to take 
so much trouble,” said Nellie, in a voice that 
trembled a little in spite of herself, 

**Good is not the word for it,” cried Mrs, 
O'Rourke with enthusiasm. “It’s an angel 
of light he has been to this house.” Then 
suddenly she added, “Is he a Methodist or 
a Church of England man, do you know, 
miss 7” 

‘I do not know -that is, | hardly think he 
belongs to either,” faltered Nellie. 

Their conversation was interrupted by a 
noise in the passage a noise of heavy, lurch- 
ing steps. Then a weight as of a ton of coals 
in one sack falling upon the door drove it 
bodily from its hinges, and Mr. O'Rourke 
was deposited in the bosom of his family. 

Nellie started back in affright, while Mrs. 
O'Rourke in high wrath darted to the fire- 
place and secured a broomstick, which she 
flourished over the head of her prostrate 
lord. 

“Cant you ¢g 


‘to up, you lumbering scoun- 
drel!” cried his wife, flourishing the broom- 
stick within a foot of his face by way of 
encouragement * Don't you see how you 
frightened the lady by your awkwardness ? 
Get up and apologise, will ve?” 

Dan struggled to his feet and = stumbled 
out an explanation of what he called the 
accident. Before he had finished a quick step 
was heard in the passage, and Challoner put 
his head into the room. 

“Oh, you are there, Dan, are you! All 
right!” he cried, **t could not get away this 
afternoon and 

He caught sight of Nellie, and stopped 
suddenly. His confusion was covered by Mrs. 
O'Rourke pouring out a torrent of reproaches 
against her husband, who received them with 
much indignation. He explained that in his 
opinion the fact that he had been teetotal for 
six weeks entitled him to some indulgence, 
and he took special credit to himself for 
coming home early instead of staying at the 
public-house till eleven or twelve as had been 
his custom. 

Nellie turned to Mrs. O'Rourke and begged 
her not to aggravate her husband any further, 
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assuring her that she would certainly do 
more harm than good; and when she had 
quieted her she turned to Challoner and 
frankly asked him if it would be going too 
far out of his way to see her home. 

The young man’s cheeks coloured’ with 
pleasure, and they started off together. For 
the first few minutes neither of them spoke. 
It was the first time they had met since that 
miserable Sunday when Challoner had _ left 
Gilbert Hall never to return. 

“Were you very angry with me for what 
[ said the last time I saw vou?” asked Nellie, 
looking up in the face of her companion. 

“Anery? No. A little bit hurt at the time, 
perhaps; but I soon got over that. You were 
quite right. [ am far too proud—and with 
very little to be proud of.” 

“You have not been back to Gilbert Hall,” 
Nellie said timidly. 

“No, [| was mistaken—I mean, I thought 
it was a mistake for me to go there. I was 
under the impression that the people who 
held the classes and conducted the various 
clothing clubs and so on were actuated by 
pure love of their fellow-men, without any 
admixture of religion. I soon found that it 
was not so, and I ought to have left as soon 
as I discovered the truth.” 

“Surely,” said Nellie, * being religious does 
not make them care less for those who are 
in distress or in need of help of any kind?” 

“It is mixing a selfish motive with what 
should be purely unselfish,” said Challoner 
abruptly. 

*“T do not understand 

“And yet I think it is very plain. You 
believe in a heaven—a_ system of future 


rewards and punishments. You hope to be 
rewarded in another life for what you are 


doing, so that you do it for your own sake, and 
your motives are not so pure as they would 
be if you had no religion.” 

Nellie made no reply, and Challoner, think- 


ing that she had abandoned her position, 
was about to speak of something else, when 
she said in a low but firm voice, **1 think 
you are quite wrong—quite, quite wrong.” 

“How do you make that out?” asked 
Challoner with a smile. 

“In the first place.” said Nellie, ‘though 
we believe we shall be rewarded for the little 
we do for our fellow-creatures, seeing that 
Christ has promised to reward us; yet I do 
not do it for the sake of the reward. 1 
mean, at least, I ought not. I do not think 
about the reward. or about myself, when I 
am doing it. It seems to me that, without 


intending it, you are unjust.” 
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** And even supposing you are not influenced 
consciously by the hope of a reward, you 
cannot deny that you do these good works 
chiefly for God’s sake, or rather, as I would put 
it, for the sake of an imaginary Being whom 
you call God. So far as you do these things 
to please Him, you are not acting from pure 
love of humanity.” 

Again Nellie was puzzled, and scarcely 
knew what to reply. 

*T do not believe it,” she said bluntly, 
after a moment’s thought. “I do not be- 
lieve that we relieve the poor man with a 
bit the less love for him because we do it 
also for the love of God. I do not think the 
two motives clash in the least; and if thev 
were to clash, surely, if there is a God, to 
do anything for the love of Him is a better 
thing than to do it for the love of any 
creature ?” 

“You are assuming that there is a God,” 
said Challoner, sharply. 

**And you are assuming that there is no 
God—that you and I, and all the world, made 
ourselves—which is absurd.” 

Challoner was about to make a_ quick 
retort, but he remembered that the argument 
was likely to degenerate into a dispute, and 
there was too little time for conversation to 
waste it in discussion. He restrained himself, 
and felt repaid when he heard a gentle little 
sigh escape from Nellie’s lips. He was sure 
that if he had continued the argument he 
would have said something to wound her. 

He asked her how her business was getting 
on, and gave her some details of his own 
daily employment. 

“And you like the work?” asked Nellie. 

‘Yes, [| like it more every day,” he re- 
plied. ‘It is never monotonous. It leads me 
into all sorts of company, and gives me the 
opportunity of secing interesting sights and 
hearing many interesting speeches. If only 
the pay were not so uncertain, I should be 
quite content. But there is always *some- 
thing,’ you know.” 

“Yes,” said Nellie with a sigh: IT don't 
suppose anybody is perfectly contented and 
happy. But here we are at Newport Place, 
and I am very much obliged to you for 
seeing me home.” 

Challoner would have given anything to 
be able to ask her when he might hope to 
mect her again: but he seemed tongue-tied, 
and while he was still casting about for a 
suitable way of saying what he wanted 
Nellie had bidden him  good-night = and 
vanished. 

[END OF CHAPTER EIGHTEEN.] 











ROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY MINUTES. 


A Tour through a Missionary Exhibition. 





GENERAL VIEW OF CENTRAL AFRICAN EXHIBIT 


OUND the world in eighty 
days was an achievement 
worthy of the genius of 
Jules Verne. Round the 
heathen world in 
sionary exhibition is a 
still rapid and 
modern exploit. The in- 
troduction of this 
f making the grand tour, if desired, in eighty 
uinutes dates from 1882, when, at Cambridge, 
Mr. Malaher, secretary of the Missionary 
Leaves Association, and the Rev. John Barton 
conceived and carried out an idea which has 
ven developed and continues to mature with 
the advance of foreign missions. Since this 
first experiment about fifty exhibitions in 
connection with the Missionary Asso- 
ciation have justified their existence, without 
numerous independent enter- 
a similar kind. 

The modern 
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reckoning the 
prises of 
globe-trotter has 
couragement to skim on the surface of the 
civilised world; one dip into the foetid pool 


every cChli- 


of paganism is sufficient to make him 
flounder back to his native element, the 
entailed inheritance of centuries of Christi- 
anity. To him the missionary 
exhibition represent the great unknown. 
Here, starting as Jules Verne did to meet 
the sun and thus steal a march on time, the 
circumnavigator has a glimpse of nations 


» . - ¢ 
courts OT a 


and empires striking in their variety, yet 
with this common likeness—the gloom which 


only the Sun of Righteousness can dispel. 
The primitive idea that the world is divided 
white Christians and black heathen 
hard. It has not swept away by 
another error—a vague prevailing notion that 
slavery, idolatry, and the horrors of heathen- 
things of the past, and 
religious faiths of paganism 
best for their devotees. At 


between 
been 


lies 


ism are myths or 
that the 


are. indeed, the 


great 


the very outset this comfortable impression 
receives a shock, Not yet are the idols 
utterly abolished. There they stand, black, 
ill-formed, and stupid, those grim, lanky 


sentinels over a region where darkness still 
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proods—the darkness of ignorance. misery, 
and sin. In the beginning of human history 
God made man in His own image: in West 
Africa it would seem that the precious thing 
represt nted in a parable as a piece of silver 


has been so long lost that the Divine image 


is defaced, and in some instances the _ like- 
ness of a demon stamped in its place. Man 
has attempted to form a god in his own 
image, with the awful result of producing a 


monster Yet the multitude of idols and 
gree-grees tell of a_ religious instinct, strong 
and ineradicable, only perverted. King 


Ockiya’s idols might write an _ interesting 
autobiography. The dusky chief bowed down 
before them in the days of their exaltation 
at Brass. The Gospel came, and, like Dagon 
in the presence of the ark, they fell before 
it—Kagenga, the largest, with all his orna- 
ments and decorations, Kagenga’s daughter 
in all her ugliness unadorned, and the god of 
war. For King Ockiya became a Christian. 
and then he stripped the chains off his 
largest image and flung them into the river, 
and sent the three idols to the teacher who 
had led him to abandon idolatry. 

“That is not an object of worship,” a 
missionary explains in reply to an inquiry 
regarding a grotesque silvered face that 


rivets attention: “it is a devil dancer’s 
mask.” 
Under this weight, with the crowning 


addition of an artificial cactus, the medicine 
man executes a dance which, by some means 
undefined, is supposed to conciliate the deity 
and benefit his worshippers. 

“There is only one idea in the African’s 
religion,” the missionary continues ; ‘‘ that is. 
propitiation. This,” taking up an object like 
a toy wooden shovel, ‘is supposed to be a 
thunderbolt. A worshipper of Shango, the 
god of thunder, wears it to protect him from 
the lightning. This string of cowrie shells is 
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A PORTION OF THE BACKBONE OF A WHALE, FORMING 
& KING'S THRONE 
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the badge of the god of water. But a very 
popular god is Eshu, the devil. This is Eshu 
and his wife.’ 

* Which is which?” might be asked of the 





A DEVIL DANCER’S MASK FROM SOUTH INDIA 


pair of rudely carved figures. The numerous 
curios in this court stamp the negroes as 
grown-up children, the slaves of — evil. 
Amongst their objects of worship it is 
shameful to find an empty rum demijohn. 
the least harmful legacy of a spirit that has 
invaded West Africa, bringing ruin to body 
and soul. 

The East African court is innocent of idols. 
though it abounds in fetishes. Weapons of 
warfare and instruments of cruelty remind 
one, however, that “in” these romantic 
regions man grows wild,” and lives undei 
the shadow of death. It was in 1807 that 
the poet James Montgomery, whose parents 
died as missionaries to the negroes, celebrated 
the abolition of the African slave trade : 


“ Thus saith Britannia, empress of the sea, 
“Thy chains are broken, Africa, be free. 


Yet. in spite of stringent edicts, slavery 
still exists. The moral code of Islam finds a 
place for it, and all Mohammedan - states 
demand forced labour, This is a court of 
justice where some of the barbarities of 
slavery are exposed and arraigned fo 
examination. An ordinary branch of a tree 
might escape notice: but one is bound to 
admit that the forked end = galled many 
a straining neck thrust between the prongs 
and secured by an iron pin run across, whilst 
the heavy end held down the victim. So the 
newly captured await their masters’ pleasure, 


perbaps only to he marched off to greater 
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hardships. A pair of heavy iron manacles 
pleads guilty to having scarred the ankles of 


« miserable runaway. The rings had been 
welded on whilst still hot, and it cost three 


persons an hour and a half of hard labour to 


remove them. There is sufficient evidence in 
articles of skilled labour in metal to follow 
the whole wretched career of an African 


slave, and to inspire a resolve to hasten the 
heralds who proclaim liberty to the captives, 

The sombre court is enlivened by other 
and happier witnesses. They come from fair 
in the spiritual desert, and bring to 
light an aspect of the case that might indeed 


oases 
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begged to learn the secret why the fire had 
no power to hurt, and himself confessed the 
faith of Jesus Christ. 


Power of life and death 
Nebuchadnezzar’s — belongs 
monarchs of the interior. Yet their thrones 
are not imposing. Some may be _ inspected. 
King Luconge’s, for example, is a wooden stool 
like a gigantic cotton-reel. Another more 
curious is the vertebra of a whale. It probably 
journeyed many more miles than the stone of 
Scone, and the despotic ruler in Central Africa 
whom it raised above his fellows chose a lowly 
and uncomfortable seat. It is quite contrary to 


as absolute as 
to the obscure 








MODEL OF AN 


INDIAN HOUSE, 


inspire an epic. Native churches have sprung 
from the seed of martyrs’ blood. At intervals 
exhibition of indigenous 
Christian lyrics from various lands are sung. 


in an specimens 


If the Africans do not succeed like the 
Orientals in entrancing the artistic eye, 
their voices and taste for music appeal to the 
ear with an incontestable charm. One hymn 
in the collection was sung by three young 
contessors of Uganda whilst hanging in _ pro- 
tracted agony over the flames. The wonder- 
ing executioners ceased scoffing to listen to 
the triumphant song of praise which rose 


ibove the roaring of the flames : 


Ever. ever sing to Jesus, 
Join with saints His name to bless, 
rill the ransomed hosts of heaven 
Round His feet in anthems press.” 


of the fierce guard was 
They told the story, and one of 


The 


come, 


malice 


over- 
them 











SHOWING WOMEN’S QUARTERS. 


East African court etiquette for anyone to sit 
on anything higher than the ground in the 
king’s presence. This the explorers Speke 
and Grant discovered, but they declined to 
vacate the folding chairs which they took 
with them when granted an audience with 
King Mtesa. His Majesty felt his dignity 


outraged; but he watched his opportunity 
to teach them their place. His turn came 


when he arranged a personally conducted tour 
into the district. He called a halt and a rest in 
a spot where Nature had planed and swept her 
flooring, and then ordered a‘slave to pose ou 
hands and feet, and himself the 
extemporised four-legged stool. He glanced in 
triumph at the Englishmen, reduced to sitting 
below or else standing before him. 


seated on 


Signs of Mohammedan invasion besides 
the tracks of slave-traders are discovered 
throughout Africa. Egypt sends out its 









missionaries in the name of the’ False 
Prophet. A court illustrating missions pro- 
claiming the True Prophet in this ancient 
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made by fire and sword ? They may 
keep the fast of Ramadan, and join’ in 
riots with the Hindus at the festival of 


Mohurrum; but here, probably, their 
Mohammedanism ends. The creed 
could never satisfy the very re- 
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AN INDIAN WIFE IN ZENANA 
i 
land, and in Arabia, Persia, and Pales- 
' tine, is full of interest. In place of idols 
are models of children of the desert and 
other heirs of immutable promises. Scrip- 
ture stories come to mind with a glimpse 
at the domestic and social life of this part 
of the changeiess East, sacred from asso- 
ciations, 
From Mohammedan lands to India is 
: an easy transition. The population who 
i profess to be Moslems in the Eastern 


British Empire number 60,000,000, Relies 
of the warlike conquerors mingle with 
signs of weakness of the conquered and 
| peace-loving Hindus. Iuminated copies 
of the Koran and many other exhibits 
bear the stamp of an artistic and literate 
people. gut millions, especially in the 
valley of the Ganges, who repeat the 
dogma, **There is one God, and Mohammed 
is His Prophet,” are steeped to the very 
lips in Hindu idolatry. What more can 
be expected from descendants of proselytes 








i ligious instincts of the nations that 
on make up the empire. Of nearly 
Cid 300,000,000 natives of Hindustan, only 
eu 267 classified themselves in the last 


census as without any _ religion, 
207,000,000 were Hindus. Everywhere 
the open confession of their faith 
meets the eye. The sacred thread 
looks insignificant amongst other 
curios; but it is the priceless privi- 
lege of the ‘*twice born” to wear it. 
It is composed of three skeins of 
cotton thread, each tied in a 
* Brahma’s knot.” The number 
three is said to indicate various 
triads—notably, Brahma the Creator, 
Vishnu the Preserver, and Siva the 
Destroyer. Brahmin boys are in- 
vested with this thread at seven 
years old, and throughout their lives 
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AN INDIAN WIDOW. 


the gods are kept before their eyes. Witness 
their books bearing the sign of the patron 
deity, ‘‘Pallian,” or a neatly packed basket 
which a casual visitor imagines is a tribute 
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The box of powder, the 
stick of clay, and the looking-glass are the 


to feminine vanity. 


property of an orthodox Hindu, who each 

















A TYPICAL CHINESE IDOL 
(Recently brought from Chine by Dr. Duncan Main.) 


morning marks his forehead with * the sacred 
name.” Many seekers after holiness will do 
more than confess their faith, they voluntarily 
suffer for it. Such objects as the torture shoe, 
a sandal studded with cruel nails, the fakir’s 
iron whip, the religious mendicant’s bowl, all 
tell of painful efforts to get rid of the burden of 
sin, 

The need of propitiation and the fear of 
demons prevail here as well as in Africa, and 
an Indian devil dancer's mask is even more 
terrible than that of the medicine man in the 
Dark Continent, for the lines of tiger-like 
ferocity have been traced with a more cunning 
hand, Devil worship is the religion of the 
lower Central and South India. 
Malignant spirits that hover near to blast the 
crops and destroy life must be conciliated 
The mediator himself with ashes, 
wrays himself in garments on which every- 
thing that is terrible is depicted, dons his 
ghastly mask and jingling bangles ; then, witha 
hand and a trident in the other, 


castes of 


slnears 


sword in one 
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he waits before the shrine, to be possessed with 
«% superstitious frenzy. A mad dance, blazing 
torches, beating tom-toms, frequent potations 
of arrack, render night hideous. At length the 
weird orgies end in a sacrifice, and the devil 
dancer drinks the blood of the victim. 

From such scenes one gladly turns away to 
penetrate within the inmost recesses of a high- 
caste dwelling. It is fairly well known that 
Hindu and Mohammedan women of 
class live in seclusion, 


superior 
For centuries their re- 
treat was as remote from intrusion as that of 
Within the 
India have 


the most strictly cloistered nuns. 
last fifty years the 
slow 


men of 


become by degrees more willing to 
allow English ladies to visit and _ teach 


their wives. The curiosity to see what is con- 
from all but the select few may be 
satisfied, for the Church of England Zenana 
Missionary Society exhibits a full-sized model 
of a room in a Bengali zenana. A further 
insight into family life is gained through a 
smaller model of « complete house, made in 


cealed 


Krishnagur, with the mardana or men’s 
awpartments, the zenana or women’s § apart- 


ments, a yard where the servants are cooking, 
and a corner where the ostracised widows are 
engaged in rough work. 

“Tt is not so Oriental as [ expected,” an 
English lady remarks on entering. The rich 
draperies, soft cushions, and all other volup- 
tuous delights which cling to dreams of 
houris, are missing. A window too high to 
give the inmates a view of even the limited 
area of the courtyard, admits sufficient light 
to reveal bareness and discomfort. On a char- 
poi, or webbing bedstead, sits tailor fashion 
the ruler of the zenana—the wife, mother, 
or grandmother of the owner—her seniority 
distinguished by the dark hue of her sari. 
This garment is a length of about five yards 
of muslin, draped gracefully over the head and 
reaching to the feet. The young wife and 
mother is recognised by her brighter colours, 
whilst a little bride bends beneath the 
weight of her jewels. She is ready for the 
only means of grace to which her sex is 
entitled, the one sacrament that gives her a 
hope of happiness hereafter. It must not be 
delayed, for in the opinion of many native 
legalists a marriage contracted after the bride 
is about eleven years old is invalid. In the 
verandah a widow grinds the rice. A coarse 
light brown sari, the one garment she is per- 
mitted to wear, has slipped back from her 
forehead, and discloses the shaven, humbled 
head. In loneliness of spirit she wears out 
her dull life. One meal of food of the most 
distasteful kind breaks the monotony of the 
day. An abstinence of twenty-four hours 
from even a drop of water marks the inter- 
vals of time; it may be every eleventh day, 
month, the frequency 


or onee or twice a 
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depends on the religious strictness of the 
family or place. Many a cry of anguish 
wrings the heart of missionaries from 
young widows who reproach the English 
rulers for prohibiting the suttee, their fiery 
escape of former days from a living death. 

The English love of home is an inducement 
to linger over other models of the Church 
of England Zenana Missionary Society: the 
“Toda mund,” for instance, the picturesque hut 
of a tribe of the Nilgiris, or the Chinese ladies’ 
reception room. The leaven of the Kingdom. 
in the hands of a woman, has reached to the 
home rulers of the aboriginal tribes and to 
the secluded ladies of the Far East. 

The court that represents the land of por- 
celain is gay and gorgeous. A glance round 
reminds one of the name by which its own 
people know it the Glorious or Celestial 
Country. the Land of Flowers. 

Even the gods. enthroned amongst speci- 
mens of exquisite needlework and _handi- 
crafts, are gilded. In the centre sits a grave 
and solemn figure from Hangchow, with long 
black moustaches. 

“That is Confucius,” somebody remarks. 

“No,” answers a missionary; ‘‘ there are no 


images of Confucius: bis 
teaching forbids idol wor- 
ship.’ 

* But was not Buddha's 
first lesson ‘There is no 
God ° : Yet his image 
seems a favourite.” 


“Yes, most of the figures 
here are Buddhas. There he 
islaughing. The other large 
idol is Quantecong. the god 
of wat 

The furious and terrible 
Mars has an eve in the 
centre of his forehead in 
addition to the ordinary 
pair. The missionary lifts 
him down from his throne 
and displays his back. Like 
all the rest of these divini- 
ties of wood and clay, he is 
hollow “To square open- 
ing W the back is to 
admit the spirit of the god: 
he hangs from that nail.” 
the missionary explains 
gravely, pointing inside. 

Sometimes the priest claps 
to a little door on the spirit 
after he has professed to in- 
duce it} to enter; he teaches 
the power of an invisible life over the visible 
frame. The idols themselves preach the same 
doctrine even more forcibly. At the feet of a 
placid, self-complacent: Buddha lies the section 
of a colossal wooden face. No need of science 
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or knowledge of anatomy to glance at 
the gilded, well-conditioned figure and say. 
“Such, only larger. was this once.” That 
was in the days before the quiet, unseen work 
of a small insect began to produce signs of 
decay. The keepers regild, repaint, and repair 
it in vain. The great dead idol falls before 
an unseen living thing, and its worshippers 
cast it out of its temple. A foreign missionary 
picks up the decaying fragment. and _pre- 
serves it as a curiosity and an object lesson. 
The living Word of God has found an entrance 
in China; the dead superstitions are doomed. 

“Tt used to be said that there were no adult 
converts to Christianity in the country,” the 
missionary remarks; “but a recent daily 
paper stated that in the late anti-foreign rising 
40,000 native Christians had been massacred.” 

**Have you lost any of your people?” 

‘IT am afraid that some of them have gone 
back. They had to choose between worship- 
ping their ancestors or having their homes 
burnt. Numbers stood firm, and saw then 
houses set on fire and all they had consumed. 
But it was a severe test, and others gave in and 
sacrificed.” 

A visitor wonders whether any Chinese 





A RAIN COAT OF REED GRASS 


(4 Jupanese Waterproof.) 


Christians still remain, and another inquires 
what is the population of the Empire. 
“About 400,000,000. You can hardly con- 


ceive the greatness of China and the number 


of the peonle.” 
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the anti- 
Here is a 


hard to realise 

civilisation. 
was 

the 


almost as 
China’s 


It is 
quity of 
mariner’s compass; its 
this nation in 
English navigators 
their 


use 


ingenious days when 


steered 
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known to 





covered the cloak with stitches 


that 
tried to represent the eyes of the Great Spirit 


hand 
in every place. However dimly an Ameri- 
can Indian sees the light of God, he discerns 
enough to prepare 
him for fuller re. 





the 
stars. The needle 
points south; as a 


course by 


rule, a Chinaman’s 
ideas are exactly 
contrary to a 

European’s. 

Japan vies with 
China in the bright- 
ness of its colours, 
and its court is 
innocent of any 
instruments of 
torture or punish- 


ment, A lighter 
and more cheerful 
atinosphere seems 
to envelop the 
Land of the Rising 
Sun. Yet in the 
very centre of the 


court is a warning 


that even here the 
clouds must some- 
times gather and 
break. A rain- 


cloak of reed grass, 


made on the prin- 





velations. The cold 
hunger that 
missionaries in Are. 
must 
of necessity en- 
dure do not damp 
their enthusiasm 
for the hardy 
hunters and fisher- 
men, and the manly 
though childlike 
Christians who 
form the native 
church of Canada, 

Respect is due 
to the model of a 
papoose, the baby 
peering from its 
cradle on the birch- 
bark canoes, snow- 
wigwanis, 


and 


tic regions 


shoes, 


and other — sur- 
roundings of _ its 
parents’ life. — Its 
mother intends her 
child to grow 
straight. She 





packs it in a moss 





ciple of a thatched 
roof, is calculated 
to make the farmer 
who envelops himself in it look like a gigantic 
Since this highly favoured empire 
opened its doors to other nations its arts and 
manufactures have become better known than 
its wonderful history. Amongst multifarious 
kinds of fans, some are specially provided for 
use in church; they are inscribed with texts of 
Scripture and decorated 


hedgehog, 


with suggestive em- 
blematic designs. 

Pressing onward in the circuit of the world, 
the discovery of Canada is inevitable. It is 
too great to notice; it is and 
varied enough for sun dances to propitiate the 


escape vast 


scorching orb of day and for snow-houses 
and furs to resist the mighty ice’ king. 


Weapons of the wild red man, crafts of the 
tamed amongst its One, 
specially because nothing like it is 
procurable, is the cloak of a chief from 
British Columbia. An indigo ground is em- 
broidered with blue of a The 
artistic taste of the design the 
would not at that 
eves from top to the 


one are curios. 
valuable 


now 


lighter shade. 
is apparent ; 
perceive 


Did 


uninitiated once 


it is all bottom. 


chief covet the reputation of being a Western 
Argus? 


The idea was nobler, The patient 
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bag, and laces it 
by means of a 
deerskin cover to 
rude bundle 
a leather thong or a 


a board. With this 
her back by means of 
handkerchief passed over her forehead, her 
arms are free for manual work. The winds 
and bending rock the cradles for the 
hardworking women, who suspend their in- 
fants outside the church, whilst within they 
worship the Great Spirit through His Son 
Jesus Christ. The greater part of the North 
American Eskimos now at 


slung on 


trees 


Indians and are 


least nominal Christians. 

The tributes of Australasia, Melanesia, the 
islands of the sea, and all the corners of the 
earth, establish a claim on Christian nations. 


that the gates of the heathen 
open; even the doors 
creak. Civilisation drags 


They proclaim 
world are more or 
of Thibet 


less 


begin to 


the hermit) crabs out of the shells in which 
they have been cramped to deformity. 
Knowledge may rouse their ambition, but 


without Christianity it will not awaken them 
to righteousness. 
The exhibition 1s 


create 


object of a missionary 


not primarily to raise funds, but to 
and spread interest. At the same time, the 
societies which took part in exhibitions 
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ROUND THE 
connected with the Missionary Leaves Associa- 
tion between 1882 and 1899 received from the 
profits £21,436. Each exhibition has grown 
out of local interest. The size and the charac- 


ter must always depend on the number of 
parishes that unite in the enterprise. In the 
initial stage the secretary of the Missionary 

Leaves Association estimates from previous 
experience the necessary outlay. He can also 
foretell a favourable time for relying on the 
loan of exhibits, and can supply other practi- 
‘al information. A certain number of persons 
we found to guarantee the expenses. Here 
it is encouraging to remark that only twice 
have the guarantors been called to meet a 
deficiency. and in each instance the cause 
might have been easily avoided. From a 
general committee of all supporters members 
for the executive are drawn. Each depart- 
ment has its secretary—one for stewards, 
unnother to arrange for hospitality, a third 
for musical assistance, and so on; for nothing 
that can contribute to success should be left 
to take care of itself. 

The time of preparation has proved in several 
instances the call to the foreign field. All 
pledged to do their best try to gain instruc- 
tion, and, if desired, lectures can he organised 
for the stewards. An exhibition is a test of 
knowledge. The visitors may be experi- 
enced officers in the Navy, Army, or Civil 
Service. as a rule, kind and friendly and 
willing to give as well as receive information, 
und te encourage their younger and _ less 
well-informed fellow-servants of God and the 
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Empire. Or perhaps they are only inquisitive 
scholars of elementary schools, whom the 
Education Department, under Rule XIL, 
allow to make the tour with their teachers 
during school hours. Very occasionally cap- 
tious critics try to sound and expose shallow 
knowledge. But in any case the humblest 
steward has nothing to fear, if armed with 
accurate information concerning his own 
departinent, and willing to abide within its 
limits: a real live missionary can usually be 
signalled to the rescue when a stuffed one 
is about to be dragged beyond his depth. ‘A 
Manual for Stewards at Missionary Loan Exhi- 
bitions,” brought out in 1899 by the Rev. C. F. 
Fison and Mr. Malaher (Church Missionary 
Society, price one shilling), is not only an ad- 
mirable illustrated catalogue of exhibits, but a 
useful guide book through unexplored regions. 

To follow the footsteps of pioneers in the 
dark places of the earth calls for a certain 
measure of their spirit of perseverance; but 
the end in view is worthy of the effort re- 
quired, Objects that illustrate idolatry and 
reveal the misery of lands less favoured 
than our own appeal to eyes that have never 
before looked upon the heathen with com- 
passion. Amongst the thousands of visitors 
who flock to an exhibition many are drawn 
merely by curiosity. They come in contact 
with missionary zeal. Who can tell whether 
the spark shall kindle to a flame destined to 
burn and spread until the earth shall be 
filled with the knowledge of the Lord? The 
Great Day only shall declare it. 

D. L. WooLtMer, 








PORTION OF A NORTH AMERICAN CHIEF'S ROBE 
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forth we go to meet the 

"We will not fear nor fly ; 

Live we the holy warrior’s life— 
His death we hope to die: 

We slumber not, that charge in view, 
‘Toil on, while toil ye may, 

Then night shall be no night to you, 

Ye children of the day! Y 


strife, 
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Lord God, our G a Three in One, 
Thine own sustain, defend, 
And give, though dim this earthly sun, 
Thy true light to the end; 
Till morning tread the darknes- 
And night be swept away, 
And infinite sweet triumph crown 
The children of the day! 
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BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 

Jancary 20ra.—Greeks Seeking Jesus. wsemble is a body of protligates, separated 
Passage for reading —St. John xii. 20—33. from good people, among whom they before were 

4 gOINTs. 1. Christ glorified by Gentiles mixed He veer’ - jected ul the good and col 
ik coming to Him. lected ull the bad, True,” said Origen, the 
7 2. Christ requires self-sacrificing Christian writer, in reply, “‘our Saviour did come 
Si service. to call sinners—but to repentance. He assembled 
oe 3. Christ lifted up draws all to the wicked—but it was to convert them into 
# Him. uew inen and make them angels or messengers 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Glory to God. fer God. Men come to Him covetous and He 





; 

: Yo A native Hindoo convert to makes them liberal; the proud He makes meek; 

} + Christianity thus addressed the thieves are made honest; the ungodly 

j some of his countrymen: “I righteous. So He ealls all to Him and changes 

: he said, “by birth, of an insignificant and them till they become like unto Himself.” 
ontemptible caste; so low, that if a Brahmin 

i should by chance touch me, he must go and bathe January 277H.—Christ Silences the Pharisees. 

: n the Ganges to be purified. And yet God has Passage for reading—S?. Matt. xvii. 34—46. 

; been pleased to call me, not merely to the know- PoInts. 1. Love the secret of obedience to God. 

t edge of the Gospel, but to the high office of teach 2. Love the secret of right conduct to men. 

ng it to others. Now, if God had selected one of 3. Christ the Lord of all. 
the learned Brahmins, and made him the teacher ILLUSTRATIONS. Love to God. Love to God 
f His Word, and he had proved successful in rises in the heart of a saved man in proportion 

i winning converts, you would have said that it was to the sense which he entertains of his own sin 

' his amazing learning and his great weight of char- fulness on the one hand and of the mercy of 

| uter that were the cause; but as it is, when God on the other. Thus the height of a saint’s 
uyone is converted through my instrumentality, love to the Lord is as the depths of his own 
uo one thinks of ascribing any of the praise to me, humility. He who lacks love lacks all other 
md God, as is His due, has all the glory.” graces in proportion as he lacks this. As the 
Self-denying Service. An association was formed root of love strikes down unseen into the ground 
in a certain town to forward the object of foreign of a man’s heart, the branch that bears fruit of 
missions, Names were enrolled of those willing the other graces rises higher and higher. 
to help. Among others a youth of sixteen came Love to Men:—General Gordon. One cold day i: 
to enrol his name. When asked how much he January a poor sailor was standing coatless out 


wished to give he replied, ‘‘ Myself.” He was the side a lodging house near the pier at Gravesend 
eldest son of a widow who worked very hard to He had not only spent all his money, but had 
support her seven children. His offer could not parted with his coat. Gordon saw him shivering 
' received without his mother’s consent. It was with cold, and found that he was waiting for a 





urdly to be expected that she could give her ship to go to sea again. An eye witness saw 
eldest son to the missionary service when he Gordon take off his own coat, place it on the 
would so soon be able to help her in the support — sailor, and walk back to the Fort House in his 
f her family. She was asked whether she was shirt sleeves. Another time, when the winter 
willing for him to be trained as a missionary coals were being delivered at the Fort House, 
md then sent abroad. “Let him go.” was the Gordon noticed that one of the men was very 
immediate answer of the devoted mother. ** God illclad and ragged, He rigged him out; and his 
will provide for me and my children; and who kindness was not misplaced, for when the next 
um I that I should be thus honoured to have » coal delivery took place Gordon noticed that the 
son as missionary to the heathen?” Her sacrifice boots and trousers he had given were both being 
was accepted. Her son was sent to India, wher used, and he made the remark, “I am pleased to 
he laboured with great zeal and success see that you are wearing the clothes I gave you . 
All Men Drawn to Christ. Celsus, an opponent and have not sold them.” Some people seem to 
f Christianity in the second century, distorting think that the fact of Gordon's bounties occa 
: yur Lord’s words, complained that ‘Jesus Christ sionally benefiting the ungrateful and the unfit 
s came into the world to make the most horrible is a reflection on his acuteness and his common 
and dreadful society; for He calls sinners and sense. So far from this being the case, it seems 
not the righteous, so that the body He came to that Gordon deliberately incurred the danger of 
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being deceived for the chance of helping in real 


distress. Once, when walking through the hospital 


wards one hot summer day, Gordon noticed a 


sick man tortured by flies alighting on his face. 
Saying nothing, he went out and bought a fan, 
which he gave to the nurse for the sick man, 
‘*that he may gain a little rest.” That sick man 
still possesses the fan which Gordon gave him, and 
he prizes it dearly. 

“Call Him Lord.” This is neither an impossible 
nor delusive command. The eye that looks to 
Jesus will behold Him now and hereafter. Noir 
—see Him crowned with thorns, bearing shame, 
mocking, and death for thy sins, but reigning as 
a king on the throne of the cross, winning pardon 
for all who believe on Him. And hereafter 
thou shalt see Him crowned with glory and 
honour, angels and archangels and glorified saints 
all alike falling down before Him and doing Him 
honour. David, looking forward by faith, called 
Him Lord, and we, when we see Him in the 
midst of the throne, shall worship Him as Lord 
for ever. (Rev. C. H. Spurgeon.) 


FEBRUARY 3xp.—Parable of the Ten Virgins. 
Passage for reading—St. Matt. xxv. 1—13. 

Pornts. 1. The oil of grace needed by all. 

2. Want of grace here shuts out from heaven hereafter. 

3. The righteous shall inherit glory. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. The Oil of Grace. A coloured 
Baptist in the Southern States of America was 
talking earnestly ome day with his former 
master’s son about his religious state. “Sir,” he 
said, “the Bible is as plain as A B C when it 
says you must repent and be baptised if you 
would be saved. I am afraid—nay, I know ~- that 
you have done neither. And remember also that 
the lamp of grace must be kept burning and the 
oil-can full to replenish it when low.” *‘ Now, 
Uncle Ned,” was the young man’s reply, “I hope 
you don't think that my lamp is without oil, do 
you?” “Sir,” he said, ‘it hasn't even got a wick 
in it—the fact is, I’m afraid you haven't even 
muttered the old negro, as he 
mournfully moved away. 

The Door Shut. A lady who heard Whitefield in 
Scotland preach upon the words, ** And the door 
was shut,” being placed near two dashing young 
men, but at a considerable distance from the 
pulpit, saw them laughing at the preacher, and 
overheard one say to the other, * Well, what if 
the door be shut! another will open.” Mr. 
Whitefield proceeded: ‘ Yes, another will open, 
and I will tell you what door it will be: it 
will be the door of the bottomless pit!” 

Saints at the Marriage Feast. The love shown to 
His people will be the perfection of love. The 
marriage feast will be the feast, the triumph of 


yo 


got a lamp: 


love. The provision made for our enjoyment will 
astonish us. Conceive of a beggar taken for the 
first time to a mighty monarch’s table, and this 
at a season of unusual splendour and rejoicing. 
llow he would wonder at the magnificence he 
would see around him, and the profusion of 
things prepared for his gratification—some alto- 
gether new to him. and others in an abundance 


and an excellence he had never thought of! So 
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will it be with us in heaven. We shail have 4 
provision made for us which will betit, not oxy; 
rank and condition, but the rank andl condition, 
the greatness, the magnificence, of a glorious God, 
(Rev. Charles Bradley.) 


FEBRUARY l0rn.—Parable of the Talents, 
Passage for reading—St. Matt. xrr. 14—30, 

Points. 1. Talents given to all to use. 
2. Talents must be accounted for 

3. Faithful service receives due reward 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Diversities of Gifts. st. Anthony. 
the first hermit. lived a hard and strait life in 
the wilderness, praying constantly and meditat. 
ing on the things of God. There is a story that 
a voice came to him from heaven. saying, 
* Anthony, thou art not so perfect as is a cobbler 
who dwells at Alexandria.” Anthony, hearing 
this, rose up forthwith, and took his staff, and 
went on his journey till he came to Alexandria, 
where he found the cobbler, The cobbler was 


astonished to see so great a saint come to. his 
house. Then Anthony said to him, ** Come, tell 
me thy whole manner of life and how thou 
spendest thy time.” “Sir.” said the cobbler, 


‘talents I have few, and good works have I none, 
for my life is but simple, for I am but a_ poor 
cobbler. In the morning, when I rise, I pray for 
the whole city wherein I dwell, especially for all 
such neighbours and poor friends as I have: after 
that I set to my work, in which I spend the 
whole day to get my living: and I keep from all 
falsehood, for I hate all manner of deceit ; where- 
fore, When T make any man a promise, | keep it 
and perform it truly. In the evening L teach and 
instruct my children, as far as wy knowledge 
serves me, to fear God and do His will. And this 
is the sum of my simple life.” In this story we 
see how God loves those that follow their calling 
and use His gifts as best they can. Anthony 
was a great and holy man, and yet this cobbler 
Was as much esteemed before God as he. 
Conscientious Work \ Greek sculptor was 
engaged in beautifying a temple. A visitor re- 
marked one day upon the waste of time and 
energy he spent upon the lofty pillars. “ Why 
do you waste your skill,” he said, ‘where no 


eye can see the work? Only the birds can reach 
to such a height.” The sculptor looked up and, 
resting his chisel for a moment, replied, “The 
vods will see it.” So must all work given us to 
do be done well and thoroughly, for, thongh the 
world takes little heed, God sees and notices. 


Each much give account of himself to God. 
The Final Judgment. A famous composer once 
wrote a great anthem to be sung at a festival. 
He tried to picture the scenes of the tinal judg- 
ment, and introduced a strain of music repre 
senting the solemn lamentations of the lost. But 
no singer was found willing to take such a part. 
So the wailings and woes were omitted. and 
when the passage was reached, the conductor 
simply beat the time in’ silence till the awful 
chasm was passed, and the musicians took up 
gloriously the strains of celestial unison on the 
other side of it--**the shout of them that triumph, 


the song of them that feast.” 

















See me 











WORD AND WORK 





Citizenship in Heaven. 





jt. PAUL tells us that our 
citizenship is in heaven. 

This is the place of our 
truest and most lasting 
friendships, and it is 
from here that we get 
strength and courage to 
1 contend against doubt 
and sin and sorrow. A 
well-meaning but in- 
trusive person asked a 
celebrated religious teacher in a crowded rail- 
way carriage if he had found peace. “Not 
was the reply. Yes, but behind 
of life in which we are all engaged 
peace of God who, while living in 
n heart and mind ascend into the 





peace, but war,” 
the batth 


those have the 


this world. car 
ens a? vith Him continually dwell. 
Winter’s Whisper. 
MoTHER NATURE'S voice is never silent. When 


her tones are quiet and tender, her children call 
it restful stillness. Whether they will hear or not, 
sooner or later, she bids each one awake from 
childhood’s dreams. A whisper through bare and 
trembling branches asks, ‘‘ Where are the leaves 


that only a few short months ago smiled on the 
mg days rhe springtime of the year, the 
springtime of youth, the brightness of morning, 
soon pass: lay hold on a life that shall last. 
Though fields are brown, the earth is not dead, 
ut sleeping. The world rests in hope of a new 
ind joyful awakening; all shall be changed at 
the bidding of her King. Now, whilst the dew 
f yout} d the freshness of beauty last, ‘earn 
secret of immortality.” 


Umbrellas, one Shilling a Dozen.” 
connection with a 
London, reports the 
who makes a dozen sunshades, 
thread, and making them 
ixpence per dozen, while another 


leaconess working in 
irch at Mile End, East 
vidow 
“using je own 
entirely 


IN THE MASTER’S 


NAME. 


widow makes umbrellas for a shilling a dozen. 
“They take in their work every evening, sit 
up late and rise early” to get through with 
it. Another very poor woman in the same 
district makes boot boxes, and receives the hand- 
some sui of elevenpence for six dozen, provid- 
ing also the cord to tie them up and the gum. It 
is almost impossible to realise what these prices 
mean; they indicate that appalling poverty is 
still to be found in squalid London districts. 
The lady who reports these cases is one of about 
thirty deaconesses who are connected with the 
Christian Instruction Society and 
Mission, whose headquarters are at the Congre- 
gational Memorial Hall in Farringdon Street. 


Deaconesses’ 





WINTER'S WHISPER 
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They labour in connection with Congregational and 
Baptist churches, visiting (to quote from the recent 
Annual Report), “the homes of the poor with the 
message of the Gospel,” and conveying “ practical 
sympathy to many of the darkest homes in 
London, They relieve the destitute. nurse the 


twenty-eight years he has sold about twenty. 
eight thousand Bibles, twelve thousand Prayer 
Books, some four million tracts, and very many 
thousands of volumes and periodicals. He has 
visited some eighty villages—his district compris. 


ing a radius of twenty miles—and in numbers of 
f 











TRE OLD BOOKSTALL AT HITCHIN. 


sick, watch over the dying, and in various ways 
render social and spiritual service. There ar 
sbundant proofs,” adds the report, “‘of the 
gratitude which recipients feel for the benefits 
thus conferred upon them.” 


A £50 Colporteur’s Van. 


Every market day, in sunshine and in storm. 
a brisk and energetic colporteur, named Mr. James 
Rennie, was wont to pitch his stall in “the busy 
square of Hitchin. He became quite an institution. 
for he stood at his post for about twenty-eight 
years; and at times, in very rough weather, his 


old stall swayed and rocked like a ship in the 


sea. Not long since an unknown friend sent Mr. 
Rennie a Bank of England note for £5) in an 


envelope with the Liverpool postmark, in orde: 
to provide himself with a colporteur’s van. Hitchin 
is the centre of a great agricultural district in 


Hertfordshire, and market day attracts a large 


number of people, and the square is crowded 
with stalls; but on other days Mr. Rennie 


etakes himself to the villages and country towns 
many a mile around, As substitute for 


stall and for itinerating work he will 
x ! 


find the new an of great value. During his 


orked for tiventy-eight 


homes are to be found on the shelves “ood books 
that have come from his packs. He has had 
a somewhat chequered career. He was born in 
a canvas tent in an Australian wood, his parents 
soon afterwards returning to Scotland. His father 
dying a few years later, his mother had a hard 
struggle in bringing up her eight children. She 
was a good mother, and her son pays her a high 
testimony. His first situation was in a Paisley 
mill; then he went on a farm and became a 
shepherd boy, watching sheep in their lonely 
pastures. It was at this period of his life that 
he was converted. Then he was a doctor's boy, 
and that situation was greatly to his advantage, 
for he appears to have been able to read much. 
At length he became a blacksmith, but when 

member of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion he heard that the Religious Tract and 
Book Society of Scotland wanted some young 
men as colporteurs, and after praying about the 


matter he applied and was accepted. He was 
then about nineteen or twenty, and, with * wee, 
white, beardless face,” and Scotch bonnet, he 


came to England. When he first began work 
he found many a home with no Bible in it; but 
while twenty or so years ago such books as Bax- 
ter’s “ Saints’ Everlasting Rest” and “Call to the 
Unconverted ” sold largely, they are, he thinks, little 








nty- 


Ly er 
any 
has 


ris. 








SAVURT 
read to-day When anew book comes out, be not 
mly reads it himself, but gets someone else to 
read it, and when well tested he knows the sort 
of people for whom it is suited. Doubtless in 
this practice lies one of the secrets of his great 


suecess 
Impossible to Demonstrate. 
Since it is reasonable,” says Dean Swift, ** to 
loubt most things, we should most of all doubt 
that reason of ours which would demonstrate all 


As a matter of fact, we all believe many 


things.” 


hings which w could not and would not 
lemonstrate \ man may have perfect faith in 
the truth of his wife or of his friend; he may 


most wise in not listening to a question on 
the matter, yet other people have been deceived 
, such confidence, and he would be unable to 
vive any logical proof that it was impossible 


for himself to make a mistake such as theirs. 


Shaving the Trees.” 


(ae following is a copy of a quaint memorial 
Society for the Promotion of 


vddressed » the 
hristian Knowledge by the Red Indians at 
Mahnetooahneng in 1345: 

‘To the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
ronto 

Father, wé ! n great distress on account of 
w Church 

Father, we know not to whom we can better 


mpart our grief than 
»> the great father ol 
he black-coats 


Father we pray 


» and do our est 
») serve the reat 
Spirit, in the Lint 
vay as you io we 
ave taken the Ene 
sh religion it s 
ne of your black : 
vats that teaches us. a i 
‘Father, we have Ss 
house of prayer to :? 
neet in, to have our : 
lack-coat read vd 4 
} i 
xplain to us the \ 
Great Spirit’s words. : 


‘Father, our super 
itendent told us t 


< 
ut trees and then to 
shave then 
Father, w iol 
nly shaved the trees 
ut brought them to 


the spot, but we have 
fted them: up, and 


ssisted to place them 
the shame of ' THE 
House of Praye All 


is, OXcepl Mcusuring 


the sticks and making 


Jes in them, has been done with our own hands. 

Father t was very cold, but we worked 
‘ty hard to ut the sticks, and there are a 
-reat mat ? ¢ j j 


for it is very strong 
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“Father, now that the sticks are standing up 
we do not regret that we worked so hard, but 
we are delighted with their appearance. 

* Father, but we are distressed, our black-coat is 
(listressed, and we are sure that our friends the 
black-coats will be distressed to hear. 
superintendent says he has no 


For our 
money, and 
cannot make our house tit for our minister to 
pray for us; we are just now brought in from 
the wilderness, we cannot yet do fine work, we 
cannot find any furs, our sugar and corn is 
are to feed and clothe our families, and white 
metal we cannot get What then are we to 
do? 

*Fathes ucan help us! Do not allow the 
the poor Red man’s house to rot as they 
are, We shake you by the hand with all our 


sticks of 


hearts, We say no nore, 


‘Signed 


*SMAH-WE-NAI-s0-WA + forthe PIKE TRIBE 
ME-SHE-QUAUN-ul r BEAVER TRIBE 
NAH-WA-KE-ZHEK a Moostkt TrRiIBbK 
NUH-AH-BUN-WA — REINDEER TRIBE 
W AI-BE-NAI-SEEM + BEAR-TAIL TRIBE 
NIN-AUN-DI a BEAR’S-HEAD TRIBE.” 
Needless to say the petition was granted, and 


t donation from the Society for the Promotion 
of Christian enabled them to erect 
their mission church and enjoy the services of 


Knowledge 







NEW COLPORTEUR'S VAN AT HITCHIN 


V 


their ** black-coat.” 
carried on in the region ever since, and the steady 
*white-feet " and ** black-coats 


Missionary work has bee: 


inrush of other 


is broucht rilisation nearer to hand 














THE QUIVER FUNDS. 


THE following is the list of contributions received 
from October 29th, 1900, up to and including 
November 29th, 1900. Subscriptions received after 
this date will be acknowledged next month :— 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: Ll. B., Hull, £2; An Irish 
Girl, 12s. The following amount has been sent direct: 
South Ayrshire Dairy Farmer, £5. 

For The Indian Famine Fund: G. W. E., 2s.: E. A. M., 
2s. 6d.; An Irish Girl, 12s 

The Quiver Soldicrs’ Widows and Orphans Fund: 
This Fund is now closed, and the balance sheet will be 
found below, 


CHRISTMAS STCCKING FUND. 


By the time this number is in the hands of our 
readers this Fund will have been closed and the 
Christmas Stockings distributed, and in our next issue 
we hope to give full particulars of the carrying out of the 
scheme The fallowing are the contributions received 
up to the time of going to press: 


Lady Amherst of Hackney, 5s. ; Hon. Sybil Amherst, 5s. ; Hon. 
Florenc Amherst, 5s.; Hon. Margaret Amherst, 5s. ; C. E. T., 
Kensington, 2s. ; Rosa MeNish (and Christmas cards), 2s. ; Jennie 
Firtley, 1s. ; Mrs. Elliott, Bedford, 1s. ; Cousin Maud, 4s. ; Anon., 


THE QUIVER SOLDIERS’ WIDOWS AND ORPHANS FUND. 


Final Balance Sheet. €r 


my 


£:8da 


To Subscriptions acknowledged on last Balance Sheet 271 11 7 


Subseriptions received and acknowledged in the 


pages of THE QUIVER since last Balance Sheet 2 #li 
£273 16 6 
——— 


THE QUIVER BIBLE CLASS. 
BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF LESSONS. 


QUESTIONS. 


25. On what oceasion did a voice as of thunder speak 
to Jesus from heaven? 

26. In what words does our Lord set forth the power 
of His sacritice on the cross? 

27. On what occasion did Jesus hide Himself? 

28. What do we understand by the term “ lawyer” in 
the New Testament? 

29. In what words does St. Pau! sum up the teaching 
of the two great commandments of the law? 

30. We are told the Jews durst not ask our Lord any 
mere questions. Why was this? 

31. What procession is referred to in the Parable of 
the Ten Virgins? 

32. What are we to understand by the words “our 
lamps are gone out”? 

33. What lesson should we learn from the Parable of 
the Ten Virgins? 

34. What is particularly noticeable in the Parable of 
the Talents concerning God’s gifts to men? 

35. For what was the man with one talent punished ? 
36. What lesson do we learn from the Parable of the 
Talents? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 212. 


13. When Jesus passed through the town of Jericho 
(St. Luke xix. 3, 4). 

14. ‘‘ The Son of Man is come to seek and to save that 
which was lost” (St. Luke xix. 10). 
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Colwyn Bay, 1s. ; Anon., Petworth, 1s. ; E. Pope, 5 


Norfolk, 


Is. 6d.; L. Thorne, Woburn, 5s. A. G., 5s Miss Collie 
Carnoustie, N.B., 2s.; J. 8. Turner, Cavendish Road, Ry ndes 
bury, N.W., 5s.; the Misses Williams, Denmar Street, Ca 


berwell, 5s. ; E. Montgomery, Liverpool, Is. 6d.; K. M., Gloue ster, 











ls.; H. B. D., 10s.; R, Dendy, Eastbourne, 3s An America 
Well-Wisher, 2s.; A Reader, 1s.; Mrs. Rogers. Ramsgate Is, : 
Miss Bidwell, Upper Norwood, 5s. ; Anon., Somerset, Perth, 5s 
Mrs. Reid, 1s. ; Mrs. Pile, Upper Woodford, Salisbury, Is,: Zo. 
Gladyns, Maidstone, 2s. 6d. ; “ Southeote ” Bideford, 2 A Well. 
Wisher, Ryton-on-Tyne, 3s. ; ‘* Two Micks,” 2s. : Bertha Stocke 
St. Austell, Is.: A. W., Cambridge, 2s. 6d.; “In M riam” and 
her three Little Charges, 3s. 4d.; E. Chilon, Highgat s.; Mrs 
Anderson, Milnathort, 2s. ; Emma Lewis, Stevenag él. + Mrs 
Barclay, per Enima Lewis, Stevenage, lls. 6d.; H. N. Barela 
per Emma Lewis, Stevenage, 2s. 6d.; Miss Barelay, per Emr 
Lewis, Stevenage, 2s.; Friends, per Emma Lewis, Stevenag: 
Is. 6d. ; Mrs. Chapman, per Emma Lewis, Stevenage, ls, ; Ma 


varetta Pring, Peckham Road, S.E., 1s.; E. G B., 10s 
M. Thomason, Moseley, Birmingham, ls. ; Anor Alnwick, 5s 
Nellie, Is.; A Constant Reader of Tuk Quiver, Brighton, 3s 
Anon., Cambridge, 1s. ; Mrs. Owen, Maindee, 2s. ; A. R., 1s. 6d; 
Nellie Rogers, The Lodge, Frimley Park, 1s.; J, E. Phillips 
South Norwood, 4s.; Mrs, Phillips, South Norwood, 4s, ; R, §, 
Crouch End, 2s. 6d,; L. W., Ryton-on-Tyne, 2s.: Jack Newall, 
Winsford, 2s. 6d.; H, C., Smethwick, 2s.: A. E. H., Sout 

Norwood, 2s.; A. E. Cannon, Newmarket, 1s \.. Seaha 

Harbour, ls, ; 8. J., 1s. 6d, ; A. T., 2s. 


By Amount handed over to the Mansion House Fu 
previous to the issue of the last Balance Sheet HO 4 


Aimount handed over since... wee 23 16 





15. Herod, the king of the Jews, was an Idumean bj 
birth, and was made king by the Roman emperor, to 
whom he owed allegiance (St. Matt. ii. 1; Gen. xlix. 10) 

16. To do homage to Jesus as king of the Jews (St. 
Matt. ii. 2). 

17. Many Jews had gone to Egypt in the days of 
Jeremiah ; many others also went after the Captivity. A 
temple was built at Heliopolis, where the Jewish worship 
was regularly carried on (St. Matt. ii. M4, 15). 

18. The Parable of the Barren Fig Tree, which was not 
to be cut down until every effort had been made to get 
it to bear fruit (St. Luke xiii. 8). 

19. That accidents and sudden death are not to be 
looked upon as judgments upon those who suffer, but 
rather as warnings to the living (St. Luke xiii. 2-4). 

2. The anointing of our Lord with precious oint- 
ment at Bethany just before His crucifixion (St Matt f 
xxvi. 13). 

21. The anger of Judas at our Lords rebuke concern- 
ing the ointment, and the loss of the money which he 
would have had by its sale (St. Matt. xxvi. 8, 9, 14; St 
John xii. 4-8). 

22. Bethphage, on the western slope of the Mount of Olives 

the name meaning “Place of Figs”’--and it was there 
Jesus cursed the barren fig tree (St. Matt. xxi. 1, 19). 

23. To the prophecy of Moses, who said, ‘The Lord 
thy God will raise up unto thee a Prophet like unto 
me ” (St. Matt. xxi. 11; Deut. xviii. 15, 18). 

24. Jesus, when He drove out the money changers from 
the court of the Temple, said that they had made ita 
“den of thieves” (St. Matt. xxi. 13). 
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¥ THE REV. CHARLES HERBERT. ° - 
AUTHOR OF A CENTURY'S WORKS FOR GOD” 


GREAT astronomer, in a recent nature of the tasks before them. First 
number of a popular journal, of all, take the work remaining to 


er contributed an article on what be done abroad. Our greatly increased 
a we did not know in astronomy; commerce has thrown upon us tremend 


and some time ago Lord Salis- ous responsibilities. Our exports to hea- 
bury took as his text in an address be- then countries such as India, China, and 
fore the British Association the subject Japan, amount to about £180,000,000 ster- 
of “Our Ignorance.” In both cases the ling per annum, and we spend on them 
unknown occupied by far the greater in the shape of missions only £1,250,000. 
portion of the page, and the known in Surely, the people who sit in dark- 
comparison was but as the tiniest ness, and out of whom we are con- 
margin. In like manner this paper will stantly being told we make our profits, 
seek to show the things left wndone ought to be better profited by us? Surely 
after a century’s work for God. Not it cannot be recognised that, when the 
long since, when the question was pro- whole Christian population of the world 
pounded, *“‘Is Christianity played out?” is reckoned, we have still left un- 
General Booth is reported to have touched a= great crowd of 836,000,000, 
answered, “It has never been played 
yet!” And, in spite of all that has been 
proved to have been accomplished 
during the last century, it will be seen 
that there is enormous force in that re- 
mark. We are but at the very begin- 
ning! If we have touched anything. it 
is the fringe rather 





| than the garment. 

the hedge rather 
' than the field: and 
' there remains much 
' land to be possessed. 


But only those who 
have given deliberate 
thought to 





ICTORIA BY HE 

THE ACTUAL STATE OF GRACE OF GOD, 

rHE WORLD RULER OF 556,000,000 
CHRISTIANS. 


realise how wide a 

tract of land it is. That the Churches 
have need to bestir themselves to xo up VICTORIA, BY THE GRACE OF GOD EMPRESS OF 320,000,000 
and possess it is clear from the stupendous HEATHEN. 

854 
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seven-eighths of whom are pagans and 
Buddhists, and the rest Mohammedan. 


And, judging by the amount of missionary 
contributions at home, it surely cannot 
be clear that our own Queen actually 
rules over 320,000,000 heathen. 

The enormity of the missionary task 
to be faced is seen by the fact that 
here at 


religion and 26,000 home-mission workers : 
yet the work is not done, as we shall 
presently But for the seventeen 
times greater mass of heathen ie, at any 
rate, only send out 4,000 workers. Often 
the one solitary labourer in the foreign 
field finds himself with a parish large 
enough to be called a country, yet the 
success of such lonely workers indicates 
that if more missionaries would go out 
the people are waiting for them—* ready, 
aye, ready |” 

We will now turn, in the second place, 
to the work remaining 


see. 


TO BE DONE AT HOME. 


Naturally we first of all take London. 
The recent elections of so many mayors for 
different parts of London perhaps brings 
home with greater force than any other 
argument the truth that it is a city com- 
prised of many cities. In the central 
city the millions make a living, but it 
is outside the city they spend their 
life. ‘* London Over the Borders ” Charles 
Dickens christened it many years ago, 
and that London over the borders is far 
greater than London within the borders. 
It has absorbed a great part of Essex, a 
great part of Surrey, a great part of 
Kent, a great part of Middlesex. The 
thing that has happened down at Forest 
Gate and Ilford, and in Tilbury and 
Barking, is the thing that is happening 
at Brixton, Streatham, and Croydon; is 
the thing that is happening at Blackheath, 
Bromley, and Chislehurst; is the thing 
that is happening at Putney, Richmond, 


and Teddington; is the thing that is 
happening at Shepherd’s Bush, Wiilles- 


den, and Harrow; is the thing that is 
happening at Hampstead, Finchley, and 
Barnet: and is the thing that is happen- 
ing at Tottenham, Edmonton, and En- 
field. Where there were scarcely hundreds 


of people, now there are many thousands, 
and so rapidly do the people move that 
provision 
behind. 


for Chureh work is left far 
So also are the employers, who 


home the perhaps 50,000,000 of 
people have an army of 32,000 ministers of 
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know 
their 
meet 
cities 
often 
or conscience in the matter of providing 


very little of the spiritual needs of 
** hands,” and make no attempt to 
them. These brick - and - mortar 
are erected by speculators, and 
by syndicates, who have no _ heart 


any moral or spiritual help. Last year 
there were laid out seventy-seven miles 
of new streets and 25,000 new houses 
erected —sufficient to reach, if extended 
in one huge circle, one and three-quarter 
times around Greater London. 

Now the Churches of London of all de- 
nominations, with their united efforts, 
only reach a very small proportion of 
this perpetually advancing people, and far 
more house-to-house visitation is needed 
to encourage and stimulate the spirit- 
ual life of those who otherwise will 
sink into a state of indifference. In an 
interview with the Rev. Robert Dawson, 
B.A., the indefatigable Secretary of the 
London City Mission, already employing 
150 men, he informed the writer that 
“apportioning, as is our custom, one 
missionary for the visitation of 700 to 1,000 
families, we could well find employ- 
ment for 450 more. The working - class 
population has migrated to the suburbs 


to such an extent that it is quite im- 
possible for us with our present staff 
to overtake the work, and we might 


also employ fifty more men among the 
special classes of workers.” This state- 
ment practically means that in _ his 
opinion about 500,000 people are still un- 
reached, and that there is no one to 
look after them. 

It must be remembered, too, that this 
condition of things is increasing. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, in a 
lecture delivered in 1896, stated that with 
all its efforts the Bishop of London's Fund 
was only doing a fourth of the work it 
could and ought to do; simply through 
lack of funds—a lack which would not 
exist if those who have the means 
remembered the words of Mr. Balfour, 
that “it is their bounden duty to turn 


their eyes to those great workmen 
cities, whose necessity far outstrips 
any local power to deal with it; and 


where, therefore, the inhabitants have 
an ample right to throw themselves 
upon the generosity of their fellow-coun- 
trymen.” 

Meanwhile, the desertion of the poorer 
parishes of London by the upper middle 
classes, Who have removed to more pleas- 
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ing surroundings in wealthy suburbs, has 
also left those parishes without support ; 
one clergyman alone stating that his 
offertories are annually £1,700 less than 
before the suburban craze. 

In brief, the result is that the poverty- 
stricken slums left behind cannot’ be 
efficiently helped, and the great artisan 
class that has emigrated cannot be over- 
taken, while in the very centre of 
London itself the nightly condition of 
the streets is bad beyond description. <A 
parish clergyman in the Soho district of 
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of these parishes are far too large for 
one man, especially if he be an aged 
man, to efficiently work: for, though the 
workers of the London City Mission can 
reach systematically seven hundred to a 
thousand families when they are close 
together—perhaps in one block of model 
lodging-houses—it is by no means the 
same thing as to get and keep in touch 
with four hundred and sixty families 
far apart from each other. 

Yet that is the average that must be 
allotted to each minister of every denom- 





A PROCESSION, 32 MILES LONG AND TAKING 14 HOURS 


London said to the Bishop of Marlbor- 
ough as he went through the district, “I 
believe, Bishop, that within five hun- 
dred yards of where we stand every 
sin that stained the Cities of the Plain 
is enacted every night, and every source 
of danger to social order and _ safety 
finds a place amongst the foreigners who 
have their headquarters hereabouts.” 

And all this, be it remembered, comes 
at the end of sixty-five years’ earnest- 
hearted work. 

Now turn to our country districts. 


THERE ARE 14,000 PARISHES 


in England and Wales, and a great 
number of them are agricultural, con- 
sisting, perhaps, of one village street 
and dozens of cottages scattered amidst 
the neighbouring lanes and fields. Many 





TO PASS, OF CHILDREN WHO WILL BE NEGLECTED, STARVED, 
EXPOSED, AND CRUELLY INJURED IN 1901—(AND RESCUED 


ination, according to a calculation made 
of the agricultural districts of Essex, 
excluding its towns. 

In fact, there are thousands of parishes 
in which, taken together, there must nestle 
out of sight a multitude who never go 
near any place of worship, and are never 
brought regularly into contact with any 
really religious influence. 

Nothing so strikes a resident in a really 
country district, especially in winter, 
as the need for more ministers and 
missionaries to get ainong the people, 
for the purpose of holding cottage 
services and week-night meetings. It 
is no marvel that some of these out- 
lying cottages and hamlets are the scene 
of crimes both bestial and brutal, and 
that Mr. Justice Mathew made some 
scathing remarks a few years back at 
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Chelmsford concerning the lack of ac 
tivity on the part of religious teachers 
in general. Yet they can well plead 
‘Not guilty” to his indictment, for 
the simple fact is, there are not enough 
of them to do the work. Wanted, 
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CONTRIBUTION FOR 


(£60,000, 000 


hundreds more colporteurs! Wanted, 
hundreds more Bible-women and mission 
nurses! Wanted, hundreds more curates 
and ministers! This is the real need, 
and the prayer to match it ‘Pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the harvest, that 
He will send forth more labourers into 
His harvest!" 

But, apart altogether from direct efforts 
to reach the people by personal contact 
and preaching. there are many forms of 
abuse in our national life 


THAT ARE NOT HALF FOUGHT. 

were seven thousand five 
convicted of cruelty to 
dumb animals, and were there more 
inspectors there would be a great many 
more convictions: indeed, it only needs 
an ordinary observer in any country 
town market to notice the reckless way 


Last year there 
hundred people 
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in which the words “dumb, driven 
cattle” are emphasised, he sees that 
joining in the worrying of hunted beasts, 
and watching their thrashing, forms sport 
for the truant schoolboys, who arm them- 
selves with 


as 


sticks for the oceasion, 
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Beyond this, it is enough to stagger 


humanity to learn that last year thirty- 
six thousand cowardly tyrants were found 
guilty of cruelty to seventy-five thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-two helpless 
children. If it equals last year, next 
year will see a procession thirty-two 
miles long that could formed of the 
children rescued from neglect, starvation, 
exposure, and cruel injuries. It would 
take fourteen hours for it to by, 
and possibly longer, for the great  pro- 
portion would little toddling babies. 


be 


pass 


be 


Yet there is actually one whole third of 
England and Wales left unrepresented 
by a single inspector of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 


a fact which means that, in ail probability, 
twenty-eight thousand four hundred more 
children are in a similar condition, need- 
ing similar rescue and not getting it. 
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The fact is, the whole of the religious 
weanisations are crippled in their ex- 
tension work from Jack of funds. Even 
missionary and home 
mission societies in London and_ the 
provinces find it increasingly difficult to 
keep up their present efforts, and the 
majority of them are in debt. Yet, judg- 
ing from the enormous amounts proved 
to have been raised in my last two 
articles, the spirit of generosity appears 
to have been merely 
casual observer might point to the fact 
that. as the annual voluntary contribu- 
tions of the Churches of all denomina- 
tions for Chureh work and various 
charities totals to the formidable amount 
of between fourteen and fifteen millions 
sterling, it is evidently abroad still. 

But who subseribes it? When it is 


the existing 


abroad, and a 


remembered that the 
total church member- 
ship of all denomina 
tions is 3,847,000, the 
contribution 
of each is seen to 


personal 


be only 


ONE SHILLING AND 
FIVEPENCE PER WEEK. 


Neither must it be 
forgotten that these 
communicants are not 
the only contributors ; 
there are many other 
seat - holders, and 
visitors. So, to get at 
the truth, take the 
sitting accommodation 
provided by all the 
Churches 15,000,000 

and allow only 
6.000.000. or 10 per 
cent., of these to be 
present weekly, and 
the result is that the 
personal contribution 
comes down to. ten- 
pence three farthings 
per week. And, be- 
sides these, there are 
the many thousands 
who willingly and un- 
willingly are ‘* white- 
mailed” by collectors, so that the total 
is even less than that. Why, many a 
servant-girl gives sixpence per week, and 
if others gave in the same ratio in pro- 
portion to their income the totals would 
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be immensely swollen. At present, sup- 
posing only an average income of £100 
per year cach for the communicants, it 
is clear they only contribute 3} per cent. 
of their incomes, for 5 per cent. would 
realise nineteen millions. Of course, many 
hundreds of thousands have much 
larger incomes; even the artisan class 
have not much less, so it is evident 
that great numbers cannot contribute 
anything at all. On the basis of incomes 
of £100 a year only, at 10 per cent. our 
six million church attendants should 
have no difficulty in raising sixty mil- 
lions sterling per annum. But only 
one-quarter of this amount is raised. 

Certain it is that with double the 
money now raised double the work could 
be accomplished ; and that it needs to be 
raised has been sufficiently shown. 





BELOW POVERTY’S MARGIN 


THE TASKS THAT LIF READY TO HAND. 

If the Churches obey the advice of the 
old seer of Chelsea, and ** Do the thing 
that lies nearest to hand,” they will find 
many other things to start upon; either 
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to be dealt with by personal action, or 
else by agitation to much-needed 
legislation. First, there is an army of 
10,000 tramps, who wander from casual 
ward to casual ward, or else join the 
ranks of the ‘“‘hedgers and _ ditchers,” 


secure 


sleeping under hedges and lying in 
ditches. Are they to be allowed to drift, 


with the children who accompany them, 
or is there no literal meaning to be given 
to the words, “Go out into the high- 
ways and hedges, and compel them to 
come in”? 

Again, what is to be done to lessen the 
807,000 who inhabit the workhouse, and the 
great number who are on its very verge? 
How many are comprised in this last 
elass throughout England and Wales 
it is impossible to say, but in London, 
according to Mr. Charles Booth, there 
are 1,300,000 living below “the margin of 
poverty.” This margin he explains as less 
than one guinea per family per week, 
anything smaller than that being in 
sufficient to provide food, clothing, firing, 
and a sanitary dwelling. There is no 
doubt that many in our great cities are in 
a similar condition, and nothing remains 


for them under present conditions but 
the most hopeless and precarious toil, 
with no outlook except the hospital and 


the workhouse. 

There is a contributory force now ad- 
vancing that will help to swell the ranks 
of these tramps, paupers, and social 


failures in many thousands of the 
children in our schools. That, at least, 
can be arrested. The shiftlessness and 
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improvidence cannot be cured once it has 
got hold, but children can be trained 
to better habits. Dr. Barnardo's and 
similar institutions have proved that it 
is possible to turn thousands of incapable 
children into serviceable men and women, 
Are the children of the very poorest 
classes, who in London alone number at 
least half a million, not to have an equal 


chance? These institutions would have 
failed had they simply attempted to 
teach. It is training as well as teaching 


that the children want, it is nourishment 


that they need. Some of the children 
who have been trained in _ institutions 
now voluntarily help the work that 


saved them, and are living object-lessons 

of what might happen if the Churches 

were alive to their opportunities. 
Behind the poverty referred to there is 


of course the great drink question. This 
temperance problem is the biggest the 


Churches have to face, and its greatness 
is shown by the fact that £154,500,000 
is yearly spent on drink in the United 
Kingdom. It vemains for the Churches 
to organise a strenuous resistance to 
the granting of licences, and to lay 
themselves out to foster distinct anti- 
alcoholic teaéhing in the schools, especially 
in the Sunday schools. 

May these things be! For if that 
which has been done in the past century 
has been glorious, much more that which 
remaineth must be glorious. This is an 
age of record-breaking; may the same 
spirit prevail in Christian giving, Chris- 
tian living, and in Christian doing! 
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A Story of Chapel Life. 


, fi UNTIE ANNE was in 
great request, and in 
a high feather of 
excitement, fussiness 
and gratified self-im- 
portance when the 
Association meetings 
of the denomination 
fell, in order of se- 
quence, to our little 
country chapel. For 
to Auntie Anne, as the mast capable and 
influential woman in the church, was left 
the whole task of organising the arrange- 
ments for the entertainment of the ministers 
and delegates who came from far and near. 
Who would have dared to question any 
dictum of hers at such a time? The 
minister, the deacons, and the church mem- 
bers were all of small account and took a 
back seat, I can assure you, when Auntie 
Anne had the Association meetings in hand. 
She dominated everyone; she held all the 
reins with the most jealous exclusiveness ; 
she had every small detail mapped out under 
her own sharp eyes;' and when the work 
was completed, and her arrangements had 
been carefully planned, and she had enjoyed 
herself to her heart’s content in the midst 
of the stir and bustle which she always liked 
to create around her, she went about with 
the very flowers in her bonnet expressing a 
sense of triumphant complacency; for she 
knew that everything was in order, and that 
no one, not even thé lynx-eyed and critical 
‘Liza, could point to any neglected item. 
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By Harry Davies. 


But Auntie Anne would have no interfer- 
ence, no meddling with her plans’ and 
purposes. When that little windbag of a 
man, Caleb Diggle, one evening took upon 
himself, in his pompous way, to make a 
suggestion to her—an inane and fatuous 
suggestion, dictated, not by common-sense, 
but by his own overweening vanity and 
officiousness—Auntie Anne dealt with him in 
a manner sharp and short and final. She 
turned on him with acrid politeness. 

* Are you managin’ this affair, Caleb Diggle, 
or am I?” she asked. 

There was an audible titter from all present 
(for the idea of Caleb Diggle managing any- 
thing tickled them considerably), and Caleb 
looked intensely foolish. He stammered and 
stuttered, and in the end was understood to 
say, with a sorry attempt to preserve his 
dignity, that of course Auntie Anne was 
managing it. 

“Then I[’ll trouble you not to meddle in it,” 
she retorted. 

And she sailed away with her head in the 
air, leaving Caleb confused and crestfallen. 

“There you are, Caleb!” exclaimed Aaron 
Lees. “You are always puttin’ your foot 
into it! Why can’t you leave things alone? 
Don’t you think Auntie Anne knows how to 
do it without your help?” 

Caleb was so taken aback that he had no 
reply to make, and he went off alone, looking 
very sheepish. He had never been able to 
learn the lesson of minding his own business, 
nor did he learn it to his dying day. 

In the cool parlour of the gabled farmhouse, 
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the window of which, being in the side wing, 
looked out upon the wheatfield, and thence 
on the sunlit knoll where stretched the 
grazing meadows—in the cool parlour, at her 
old-fashioned writing-table, Auntie Anne, 
attended by Merry, her niece, and Asenath, 
her chief serving maid, put on her gold-rimmed 
spectacles, spread a sheet of writing-paper 
before her, and plunged into her task with 
keenest enjoyment. 

She always would insist on having Merry 
and Asenath with her when she had_ the 
organising of any chapel function in hand, 
making them sit in state at either side of 
the table. In former days it had been Asenath 
alone who had been called into the service. 
but since Merry had grown up to “years of 
sense” she had been required to assist at the 
ceremony. Not that Auntie Anne took the 
advice of either Merry or Asenath on the 
smallest question. She had fully made up 
her mind on every point beforehand. To 
turn round and consult them was a little 
fiction which she indulged in from an innate 
love of fuss and discussion. But they must 
be there all the same, ‘*to assist.” as Auntie 
Anne pleasantly put it. Merry took things 
in her easy, good-humoured way, as a matter 
of course, and said, ‘* Yes, Auntie,” ‘* No, 
Auntie,” “I should think so, Auntie,” wishing 
all the time that she might get away to her 
book, or her music, or even the dairy. 
Asenath, who was uncompromisingly blunt 
in everything, was not quite so pliable. 

‘IT dunno what you want me a-settin’ here 


for, like a useless dummy, when there’s the 
kitchen to clean,” she would grunt. 

‘Now, Asenath, be quiet,” Auntie Anne 
would reply, fixing her spectacles firmly on 
her nose. *“*How can we work at the thing 


with you a-chatterin’ in that way ¥ Now let 


us see! 


‘You know very well as you won't listen 
to a word we’ve got to say,” Asenath would 
resume. **You allus has your own way in 


everything. Ef we says anything, you pooh- 
poohs it. What’s the good of us a-settin’ here 
like two dummies ?” 

Will you be quiet, Asenath, and do as 


you are told! Sit just there and hold your 
tongue ! 

Asenath would throw herself into the chair 
with a rebellious snort, and Auntie Anne 
would pore over the paper, her forehead 
wrinkled in concentration. 

Long shimmers passed over the wheatfield 
as the breeze swept across it in the sunlight, 
long shimmers of golden sheen, as though 
the wheat-ears were smiling at what the 
breeze was whispering. The swifts sped 
hither and thither, skimming over the yellow 
corn like arrows from a bow. Through the 
partly opened window came the low, musical 





murmur of summer's voice—that faint, ip. 
definable hum of a hundred living things, 
Merry looked out on the scene, and hep 
blood thrilled in her young veins with the 
very joy of living. 

*“Now, let’s see!” said Auntie Anne, 
taking the pen in her hands, “there are fifty- 
five ministers comin’, and thirty-four dele. 
gates. That makes—um!—how many does 
that make, Asenath?” 

“Ef I counted it up, you’d do it agen 
yourself, to see ef | was right, so what’s the 
good?” replied Asenath cheerfully. ‘* You'd 
better do it yourself at first.” 

“It makes eighty-nine,” said Merry. 

*So it does,” replied Auntie Anne, after 
putting the figures down on the paper and 
checking them carefully. ‘There are eighty- 
nine people to provide for, then. Now comes 
the point as to who is to go to who. That’s 
sech a ticklish job. Now, Merry, you take 
the list of ministers and delegates, an’ you, 
Asenath, take the list of church members, 
No; praps you’d better let me have them 
all here before me, so’s I can keep my eye 
on both at the same time.” 

“There you goes agen!” said Asenath, 
‘We en’t a-goin’ to be let do anything. You 
does everything yourself. What is the good 
of us a-settin’ here like two 

‘Ef you don't hold your tongue, Asenath, 
I'll Now let us see. The first minister is 
Mr. Vaughan, of Selwood. Now who is he to 
stay with? Not Griffith Gaunt for certain, 
for they wouldn't agree in their theology. 
Mr. Vaughan is a bit new-fangled and 
advanced, like most o° these young men 
fresh from college, an’ Griffith Gaunt is so 
stubborn an’ obstinate an’ passionate in_ his 
own views that he’d turn Mr. Vaughan out 
of the house ef they got arguin’. Yes, 
Griffith Gaunt would go so far as to turn 
him out—there’s not a shadow of doubt about 
it. He’s a very self-opinionated man. The 
way he flourishes his stick when he’s arguin’ 
is positively violent. No, I think Mr. 
Vaughan shall go an’ stay with Eliezer 
Foulkes. He’s more after his own. style. 
Eliezer has been to Manchester on a_ visit, 
an’ knows) something about new-fangled 
ways; an’ more than that, their tastes would 
be in common. So [ll put Mr. Vaughan 
down to stay with Eliezer Foulkes. There! 
‘Reverend George Vaughan, of Selwood—Mr. 
Eliezer Foulkes, the Courtlands Farm.’ What 
do you think of that) arrangement, Merry 
and Asenath ¥” 

“That will do splendidly, Auntie,” said 
Merry, looking out with dreamy eyes upon 
the shimmering wheat. 

* A lot o’ good askin’ us what we thinks 
of it after you've settled it all, and wrote 
it down, an’ everything!” said Asenath. 
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Auntie Anne turned on the speaker sharply. 

“That'll do, Asenath! We’ve had enough 
of that!” she said. 

Asenath knew the tone full well. She 
could always tell when it was time to stop 
her croaking. Thereafter she confined herself 
to monosyllabic grunts. 

“Now listen, the two of you, an’ don't 
interrupt me by silly remarks,” said Auntie 
Anne, recovering her equanimity. “The 
next minister is Mr. Bryce, of Kilwern Major. 
D’ you remembe1 Mr. Bryce, Merry 7” 

“No, Auntie.” 

“] thought you hardly would. He 
preached here one Sunday when you were 
a little gi:l, an’ had dinner an’ tea with us. 
It was when the minister was away on his 
holidays. A tall man, with thin features an’ 
stiff ways. Now, there’s the man to stay 
with Griffith Gaunt! Just the very same 
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Thus did Auntie Anne, with infinite pains 
and an unceasing flow of comment, go 
through the list of ministers and delegates, 
and choose the members who were to be 
their respective hosts during the three days 
of the Association meetings. After two or 
three sittings, with Merry and Asenath 
“assisting,” the list was completed, and 
Auntie Anne surveyed it with great com- 
placency. 

“There!” she exclaimed, ** I reckon they ‘d 
find it hard to improve on that. There's 
everyone arranged for, An’ ef we get some 
more names in, we an’ some of the other 
people can take two instead of one. The 
only name outstandin’ now is that of the 
minister—l mean our own minister—an’ of 
course, he’ll have his two old friends, Dr. 
Harding and Mr. Randall, who are specially 
comin’ to preach. Ent it strange as those 





The note in her voice sent a delicious thrill through his whole being.—y. 37%. 


kind of stamp in theology, both of ‘em. An’ 
even if they wasn’t, Mr. Bryce is too prim 
an’ dignified like in his manners to entei 
into a hot discussion with any man. So we'll 
put down the Reverend Thomas Bryce to Mr. 
Griffith Gaunt, of the Chase Farm. There ! 
What do you think of that, Asenath 7” 
Asenath grunted, and nodded approval. 


two, who was with him at college, should 
have got so high up in the world, and have 
big churches, while he stays here, the best 
preacher of all the three—aye, an’ as good a 
scholar, Ill warrant? But I sometimes think 
as he’s the happiest’ of all of them, There’s 
Dr. Harding, now. I’ve often noticed when 
he’s been down here as he looks very 
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worried. An’ there’s Mr. Randall, he’s got a 
pompous way with him that I don’t like at 
all sence he’s got that big church. Take my 


word for it, Merry, the greatest man en’t 
always the biggest man in his nature, an’ 
the most noted man en’t always. the 
happiest.” 


Her list in readiness, and a fair copy made 
of it in Merry’s fine Italian handwriting (the 
hall-mark of a ladies’ private school educa- 
tion in those parts), Auntie Anne drove forth 
o’ afternoons in her ancient basket 
kept for conventional visits, and drawn by 
an aimbling, shaggy, erratic-minded pony 
bearing the ironical name of ‘* Trotter.” 

Along the pleasant lanes and byways, re- 
dolent of honeysuckle, past meadows and 
cornfields, cottages and farmsteads, did 
“Trotter” jog deliberately, with Auntie Anne 
holding the reins behind him, and Merry 
sitting by her side. 

‘The next is Mrs. Martin’s,” she would say. 
**Who is put down for Mrs. Martin, Merry ?” 

**Mr. Johnson, of Newton Parva,” replied 
Merry. 

id He’s very strong on the 
English nation bein’ the lost ten tribes, an’ 
the Martins are inclined to that belief them- 
selves. I reckon they ‘ll get on well together. 
It’s a wonderful thing, Merry—(Now, Trotter, 
will you come up! This en’t a_ stoppin 
place!)—it’s a wonderful thing is the difference 
in belief and doctrine. An’ yet, I suppose, 
right down underneath we be all the same, 
just as—(Now, Trotter, what are you up to ?) 
just as human nature right down underneath 
is nearly always the same the world over.” 


chaise, 


of course. 


‘I’ve given you Mr. Johnson, of Newton 
Parva,” she was saying a few minutes later 
to Mrs. Martin. ‘‘He’s a very nice man, an’ 


particularly fond of children. You converse 
with him about the lost ten tribes, an’ you'll 
worth talkin’ to on the subject. 
up in all the arguments for an’ 
don’t believe in the theory a bit 
We en’t the slightest degree like 
begin with. But still that en’t 
it’s wrong because I don’t believe 


find he’s 
He’s well 
agenst. | 
myself. 

Jews, to 
sayin’ that 


in it. You talk to Mr. Johnson about it, an’ 
you'll find him very entertainin’.. He’s a 
wonderful scholar, an’ has got B.D., or some 


such letters, after his name, so what he says 
is worth listenin’ to. I like that cough 
of little Bessie’s a bit, Mrs. Martin. It sounds 
much like measles. Call the 
once an’ make about it. 


don't 


to me very 


doctor in at sure 


Ef it turns out to be measles, of course you 
won't be able to take Mr. Johnson.” 

No one would have thought of objecting 
to Auntie Anne’s arrangements. She had 


different members 
selected as their 
and the reply in- 


only to announce to the 
the names of the visitors 
guests during the meetings, 
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“All right, Auntie Anne,” op 


’ 


“Very good, Auntie Anne,” or, ‘* We'll do 


variably was, 


our best to make him comfortable, Auntie 
Anne.” 

All this business seen to, there were 
preparations to make for the tea, which jit 
was decided to provide in the schoolroom 


for such of the country people as came long 
distances to the afternoon meetings, and 
wished to stay for the evening services as 
well. A committee of matrons and maidens 
(dominated, of course, by Auntie Anne) met 
together and discussed all the arrangements; 
and gifts towards the minimising of the 
expense were made by all, affluent and _ poor, 


according to their means. Auntie Anne gave 


the cake—both seed and currant. Others 
gave so many pounds of their best butter, 
Yet others gave between them the _ bread, 
the tea, the milk and the sugar. And in 
the result the whole business of supplying 


tea gratis to some seventy or eighty people 
was found to have cost the church but a few 
shillings. 

The Association meetings were always held 
in the open air if the weather permitted. A 
covered staging was erected by willing hands 
corner of one of the meadows 
near the chapel. The roof was of tarpaulin, 
supported by planks nailed from section to 
section of the framework, and sloped down- 
wards from the front to the back. On three 
sides the platform was tightly boarded in, to 
keep out the draught, but in front, the side 


in a suitable 


which faced the field, and where the roof 
was at its highest, it was perfectly open. 


Here, on the right-hand side, were the steps 
by which the platform was approached, while 
in the centre the rough pulpit from 
which the were preached. Behind 
this, and running into a cosy recess of the 
staging, were placed four or five rows of 
long seats for the ministers and delegates. 

On the grass in front of the staging the 
benches from the chapel sup- 
plemented by chairs lent by the different mem- 
bers, were arranged in a semicircle, and here 
the audience foregathered—church 
and their friends, farmers and villagers from 
the country around, with their and 
children. When the benches and chairs were 
filled, people stood or sat on the grass beyond. 
At the evening when the day's 
work was done, it was often a dense crowd 
that collected thus on the sward outside the 
limits of the sitting accommodation. 

And what an array of ministers was there! 
Ministers from the country villages ; ministers 
from the mountain districts of the west: 
ministers from the towns; ministers tall and 
short; ministers white-haired and 
young ; ministers noted and minis- 
The interest of the people in 


was 
sermons 


schoolroom, 


members 


wives 


meetings, 


ininisters 
ministers 


ters obscure. 
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the array of white ties and their owners was 
intense even to excitement. The best in- 
formed amongst the audience who could 
point to this and that figure and say, 
“There’s Mr. So-and-so, of So-and-so,” was 
always an object of respect, and people hung 
near him to hear the names. 

The chief day of the Association meetings 
was that on which three services were held 
in the field—morning, afternoon, and evening. 
It was a sight to see the farmers driving 
up with their wives and families and minis- 
terial guests. It was a sight to see the array 
of ministers and delegates on the staging, 
and the congregation facing them. Each 
meeting consisted of prayer, singing, a lesson 
from Scripture, and then two or three sermons 
by different ministers who had been appointed 
to preach. It was a feast-day of sermons, and 
the people fairly nursed themselves in their 
enjoyment as they listened. The preachers, 
inspired by the scene, and by the warm ap- 
preciation of their audience, sometimes spoke 
with the fire of real eloquence, and often it 
was amidst salvos of fervent ‘‘ Amen” that 
they stood with uplifted arms, like prophets 
of old, and poured out their burning pero- 
rations. I have heard sermons of rare 
beauty and genuine power at some of these 
old-world meetings: sermons like the rushing 
storm which carries all before it; sermons 
full of music in the simple charm and pathos 
with which they told the story of the Cross. 
No man with a soul could have helped being 
stirred by the scene, especially at eventide, 
for then the crowd was at its greatest; then 
the preachers were often at their best. 

What a bustle and excitement on the chief 
day of the meetings! Dog-carts, gigs, homely 
market traps, rolling up in the morning; and 
rolling away again, conveying the guests to 
dinner after the service in the field was over; 
and rolling back once more in the afternoon. 


What a commotion and buzz and clatter in 
the schoolroom, when the afternoon meeting 
was over! Farmers wives and farmers’ 


daughters, matrons and maidens of every 
degree, were there, to the number of some 
twenty or thirty, looking very cool and trim 
aye, and comely, too!—in their white aprons, 
as they waited at the snowy tables, or made 
the tea in innumerable teapots, or kept the 
kettles boiling over the huge boiler in the 
small ante-room, or busily cut bread-and-butter 
and cake at the table behind the door. 

And chief amongst them was indefatigable 
Auntie Anne, with her boundless energy and 
her quick perceptions. She was the general- 
in-command, the supervisor-in-chief, with a 
roving commission from table to table. 

“More cake at the top table,” she would 
say to Merry; and Merry’s light figure sped 
on the errand. 
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‘*More cake at the top table!” From the 
bustle and to-do which the demand excited, 
and the ready despatch with which it was 
satisfied, it would seem that to have “more 
cake at the top table” was of greater moment 
than the affairs of nations. 

Merry looked so slim and sweet and charm- 
ing in her pretty white apron and her cream- 
coloured dress; so young and fresh, with her 
wavy brown hair and her fresh colour; so 
bright and animated and full of business 
altogether as she sped hither and hither; so 
winsome as the dimple in her cheek deepened 
in response to some humorous remark at 
the table; that young Geoffrey Dale, stand- 
ing by the window and looking on the scene, 
felt a wave of love and a jealous fear sweep 
through his heart at one and the same time. 
What if she ceased to care for him? What 
if one of those young ministers—— 

He could not bear even the thought, and 
he followed her into a corner of the school- 
room, Whither she had gone to fetch some 
more sugar, and said something in her ear. 

She blushed, and looked up at him with a 
smile. 

**You silly boy!” she exclaimed. 

The note in her voice, the gleam in her 
eyes, and the little touch of her hand upon 
his arm, as light as a feather, sent a delicious 
thrill through his whole being, and he went 
away comforted. He felt so happy that he 
wanted to be alone, and so he walked down 
the meadow towards the brook that sang and 
sparkled among the pollard willows. 

Meanwhile the clatter and buzz went on in 
the schoolroom. Ministers sat talking to each 
other as they drank their tea—of college 
days, of old-time friendships, of the social 
questions of the hour. Delegates discussed 
church affairs with each other. People from 
the outlying country districts conversed 
anent the meetings and the crops and the 
markets. The busy women flitted to and fro. 
And meanwhile Auntie Anne kept keen 
watch upon the tables. More cake here! 
Bread-and-butter there! Sugar running out 
at this table. Milk required at that table. 
No one had to ask for anything while Auntie 
Anne’s sharp eyes were near. 

After the tea was over, the people strolled 
in groups about the sunlit fields or sauntered 
in the pleasant burial-ground of the chapel, 
while the women, having taken tea them- 
selves, cleared the tables and ‘washed up.” 
And so the time sped on until the hour 
approached for the evening service. Then 
the vehicles drove up again, then the people 
came along lane and field and bypath from 
every point of the compass. Then the min- 
isters and delegates strolled back towards the 
meeting-place. 

Near the tall sycamores, whose stretching 
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THE QUIVER. 

















arms, linked together, made the corner of heard floating far across the fields jp 
the meadow behind the chapel a green and the hush of the golden’ evening. The 
shady spot, the pleasant evening service sun was sinking towards the uplands of 
proceeded. The place had been carefully the west, and his rays, falling across the 
chosen, so that the sun’s rays should not meadow, bathed it in a flood of radiance, 
Geoffrey and Mary walked together. 
fall into the eyes of either preacher or Mingling with the sounds of praise and 
congregation. The peace of the dying day had prayer came the occasional song of _ birds, 


come upon the land, and the sound of the 


rolling hymns, ‘‘ pitched” by James Tibbs, the 


conductor of the choir, with the aid of his 
“tuning pipe,” and joined in lustily by 
the whole congregation, might have been 





and in the ancient oak-tree which swayed 
and whispered in the burial-ground, a thrush 
fluted for full half an hour. 
The congregation filled 
benches, and overflowed 


chairs and 


the 


the 


upon grass 
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beyond, some of them standing in groups, 
others sitting upon the sward. The women 


had come from the schoolroom, dressed 
conventionally once more, and had joined 
their families. Merry sat with Auntie Anne 
in the fourth row of seats. The sunlight fell 
about her, and Geoffrey Dale, standing 
whence he could see her, thought he had 


never beheld anything so charming under 
heaven’s skies as that dainty little face 
beneath the broad brim of that becoming 
summer hat. And Merry, in her turn, felt 
a sense of unutterable pride and happiness 
when = she glanced round just) once—or 
perhaps it was twice and saw that tall, 
lithe, almost boyish-looking young figure on 
her left, so well set-off in riding attire, and 
crowned by as pleasant-looking and straight- 
forward a countenance as maiden could wish 
to look upon. 

Our own minister. being the host, as_ it 
were, of the whole proceedings, had kept in 
the background during the services, save to 
make some necessary announcements, and 
had Jeft the honours of officiating to the 
visitors. But in this last meeting he came 
forward once to pray, before the first sermon 
commenced, A short prayer. but full of 
deep feeling. Only a few sentences, but how 
eagerly the people listened. For he had a 
voice of marvellous purity and sweetness, a 
voice like the clear, rich note of an = organ- 
pipe; resonant, yet not loud; wonderfully 
mellow, yet not effeminate ; fall of pathos in 
its clear modulations, yet never weakly 
emotional. People smiled for very pleasure, 
and, smiling, put their hands to their ears, 
so that they might catch every syllable, as 
those well-known accents, as musical to 
them as when first they had heard them, floated 
down the field. That short prayer seemed to 
give the keynote, the fervour of inspiration, 
to the preachers who followed, and never in 
the memory of the oldest minister present 
had there been an Association meeting which 
struck a deeper note from preacher to 
audience than that one. 

People talked about it as they went home 
in the twilight 

“Ah, a rare meeting---a grand meeting!” 
said Aaron Lees, drawing a long breath. 
“What sermons we’ve heard!” exclaimed 
Abraham Brimble. ‘What clear expoundin’ 
of doctrine and truth! What powerful settin’ 
forth of the Word!” 

‘lL reckon as it’s something to remember 
for the rest of our lives,” said John Haggett. 
“Never in all my days have IT heard so 
many fine discourses one after the other!” 
“What I says is this!” exclaimed the 
bumptious Caleb Diggle, unwilling to be left 
cut of the conversation. ‘I says as there are 


some fine lessons to be got from those grand 
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sermons, and ef we don’t take ‘em to heart 
we ent in a fit state to receive the words 
of truth.” 

“Our own minister was the best. though,’ 
said George Morrison, with a smile of pride 
“Even in those few words of prayer he 
seemed to stand above everyone, head and 
shoulders. Ah, what a man he is!” 

And they all agreed, in their faithful 
hearts, that of all the ministers in the land 
there was not one like unto him who had 
been their pastor, through fair weather and 
foul, for over thirty years, 


And in another direction walked Geoffrey 
Dale at Merry’s side, his bridle-rein in his 
hands, his cob following him with leisurely 
step. 

‘Let me walk home with Merry to-niszht, 
Auntie Anne!” he had begged pleadingly. 

Auntie Anne had looked at him sternly. 

‘You are but a boy and girl,” she said 
* Boys and girls change their minds,” 

*The yvears will bring the answer to that, 
Auntie Anne,” said Geoffrey, ‘‘and [am 
Willing to be tried.” 

Her face softened. 

“Well, that’s a fair answer,” she said. 
“But youare a pair of sillies, anyways. Only 
just a few yards in front of me an’ Mrs. 
Lennox, mind. An’ only to the door!” 

And so, in the twilight, Geoffrey and Merry 
walked together in unspeakable happiness. 


And thus Auntie Anne, as she followed with 
Mrs. Lennox: 

* Well, I reckon as it’s passed off very well 
on the whole. Everybody seemed satisfied 
at everything, an’ that’s a marvellous thing 
to find in this world. I am sorry as Mrs, 
Martin couldn’t take Mr. Johnson, although 
we was very pleased to have him. It made 
company like for two ministers to be 
together. I knew that child’s cough meant 
measles. He’s a very nice man, too, but I 
can’t follow his arguments about us bein’ the 
lost ten tribes. But there, he knows more 
about it than I do. He’s a wonderful scholar, 
an’ can talk in a very instructive way. The 
only thing I can say is that ef we be the 
lost’ tribes, it wouldn't do some of us any 
harm ef we was to go an’ lose ourselves 
again. That quarrelsome little Caleb Diggle, 
for instance. He would have poked his nose 
into my arrangements for the Association 
meetings in his interferin’ style ef IL hadn't 
stopped him pretty sharp. But there, it’s his 
way, an’ he’s not a bad little man in some 
respects, an’ | suppose we've all got our 
weaknesses. I do hope as little Bessie Martin 
is gettin’ on all right. I must go in to- 
morrow an’ see how the doctor is treatin 
her.” 
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By the Author of ‘‘ Royal Cradles,’’ Etc. 


AREEDLEWORK is 
somewhat out of 
fashion at the 
present day, and 
though the 
Sch ol Board in- 
cludes the dry 
bones of it in 
the curriculum of 
girls schools, it 
is done in a la- 
borious and un- 
familiar way, and 
the latest annual 
report describes 
it as “standing 
still.’ Yet it is 
one of the great- 


est resources a 








woman can have, and generation § after 
generation has recorded an avalanche of sighs 
that men have no such innocent and en- 
grossing occupation for the hours of tedium 
and suspense inseparable from most lives in 
one form or another. There is no doubt that 
the habit of needlework, whether of the 
plain or ornamental order, kas _ saved 
thousands of women from the unrest and 
world-weariness of which so many are now 
the victims, and the fret of all kinds of 


more or less elaborate needlework, of which 
the records have come down to us and many 
a relic has been preserved. Poor Queen 
Marie Antoinette and Madame _ Elizabeth 
stitched and mended for their dear ones 
when imprisoned in the Temple, and were 
thankful that they knew how to do jt. 
Our own Queen, like her mother before her, 
has been familiar from her youth with all 
kinds of stitching—not only with the ‘one. 
eyed servant,” but with knitting and crochet, 
which are the industries of her old age, and 
she took care that her daughters should be 
well grounded in these feminine arts. The 
late Duchess of Teck was an adept at plain 
needlework, and the Duchess of York 
follows’ in this maternal tradition of 
domesticity. 

Among the earliest details of needlework 
done by royal hands is Eginhard’s account 
of Bertha, the mother of Charlemagne, and 
her daughters, who executed a vast amount 
of embroidery for their hero. Three slippers 
that once belonged to that mighty monarch 
are preserved in the Treasury of St. Denis, 
and were probably embroidered by his sister, 
St. Giselle, who founded several religious 
houses in Aquitaine and Provence, where she 
herself taught the nuns how to sew and 
embroider. Judith, the mother of Charles 

















CHARLEMAGNE'S EMBROIDERED SLIPPERS 


troubles has been stitched into canvas or 
calico instead of settling on their nerves. 
Royal ladies have never in any age been 
exempt from heart-rending sorrows or from 
minor worries, and have sought refuge in 


the Bold, worked a splendid mantle which 
her son wore when he was baptised into the 
Christian faith at Ingelheim in A.pv. 826; 
and Queen Adelais, the wife of Hugh Capet, 
embroidered with her own hands a wonderful 




















cope which she presented to the church of 
st. Martin at Tours. On the back of it was 
depicted God the Father surrounded by cher- 
ubim, and on the breast God the Son, under 
the form of a lamb adored by four symbolic 
figures. 

According to William of Malmesbury, the 
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canvas would seem to indicate that the 
queen was grateful to the valiant bishop 
for his important services to her lion lord. 
During the Crusades it is probable that 
royal ladies occupied themselves chiefly with 
embroidering scarves and accoutrements for 
their liege lords, and some even accompanied 
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A Portion of the 
Bayeux Tapestry. 


four sisters of the Saxon King Athelstan 
were renowned throughout Europe for their 
skill in spinning, weaving, and embroidery, 
and sundry princes vied with each other in 
wooing such accomplished women. Editha, 
Edward the Confessor’s queen, was quite 
famous for her skill with the needle, and 
tradition ascribes to her the exquisite 
embroidered robe in which her husband’s 
body was wrapped after his death. She was 
a sister of King Harold, whose wife worked 
the banner he carried at the battle of 
Hastings. 

But the most noted embroideress of her 
day was certainly Matilda of Flanders, the 
beautiful and beloved queen of William the 
Conqueror, whose Bayeux tapestry has with- 
stood the ravages of time, and is still to be 
seen in the Museum at Bayeux (Calvados). 
It is not woven as tapestry usually is, but 
worked by the needle in coloured worsteds 
on a strong linen ground, and represents 
history from the moment when Harold left 
King Edward’s court till after the battle of 
Hastings. It is thought that the queen and 
her ladies worked it as a perpetual memorial 
of Duke William’s conquest of England, and 
it was presented by Matilda to the cathedral 
of Bayeux, of which Odo was then bishop. 
The fact that, next to Duke William, Odo 
makes the most conspicuous appearance of 
any Norman personage portrayed on the 





THE NORMANS BUILDING THEIR CAMP AT HASTINGS. 


them to the tented field, and, whether they 
travelled in litters or on horseback, had no 
time for any but necessary needlework. It 
is said that Berengaria of Navarre, the wife 
of Richard Coeur de Lion, beguiled her lone- 
liness during his long absence by working a 
superb piece of tapestry for the church of 
Notre Dame de Rouen, depicting sundry 
events in the lives of the Holy Virgin and 
the saints. 

A queen who spent much of her time in 
the saddle and in actual warfare and adven- 
ture was Margaret of Anjou, but, in spite of 
her many troubles and distresses, she retained 
the capacity for needlework which she had 
practised in her youth. At one period during 
her stormy career she passed some time at 
Dunfermline, endeavouring to arrange the 
betrothal of her son, the Prince of Wales, 
with Princess Margaret, sister of James III. 
of Scotland. She found that the women of 
the town and neighbourhood could spin and 
weave, but had no knowledge of needle- 
craft, so she taught them the accomplishment, 
and a local rhyme runs: 


**God bless Margaret of Anjou, 
For she taught our Dunfermline websters to sew.” 


Katherine of Arragon, the first wife of 
Henry VIII., was a great embroideress, and 
occupied many sad hours in working with her 
maids. When Wolsey and Campeggio, before 
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her divorce, visited her at Bridewell 


ing round her neck, and told them 
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WHITE SATIN COVERLET 


(By kind permission 


panions her maidens, who could give her no 
advice! Some of her work is believed to be 
preserved at Kimbolton Castle, but an expert 
throws doubts on its authenticity. 

Her daughter. Princess Mary, had similar 
tastes and a great deal of skill in needlework, 
which her kind-hearted 
mother, Anne of Cleves, 
she sent her from the Continent a present 
of Spanish sewing or embroidery silk in D444. 
For Queen Katherine 
Parr, the Princess worked a cushion and paid 


blunt 
remembered 


though step- 


when 


another step-mot her, 


OUIVER. 


Palace, 
she went to them with a skein of red silk hang- 
her only 
occupation was needlework, and her only com- 
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MADE BY QUEEN KATHERINE PARR, 


of Sir Gerald 


7s. td. to a certain Job Hayes for making 
the design for it. Several specimens of 
her needlework were preserved in Hampton 
Court Palace as late as the reign of James Il, 
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Strickland, Sizergh Castle.) 


but afterwards vanished, as undervalued things 
are apt to do, even in palaces. 

It is told of Katherine Parr that when 4 
child she had the greatest possible dislike to 
needlework, domestic art. 
She little 
girl, and an outspoken one, for she told her 
mother that * her hands intended for 
crowns and sceptres, and not for spindle and 


spihbning or any 


must have been a very rebellious 


were 
The mother, however, insisted, and 


the de- 
Lord 


needles.” 


she very early became an adept in 


spised art, for her first lnushand, 
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royal and renowned,” and in another flight of 
verse averred that “she made the needle 
her companion still.” 

Catherine de Medicis, the arch-plotter and 
schemer, was very skilful with her hands, 
and used to gather round her her daughters, 
Claude, Elizabeth, and Margaret, andthe 
young Dauphiness Marie Stuart, and with 
them spend many after-dinner hours in silk 
embroidery. Perhaps the unhappy Mary’s 
taste for needlework dated from those days, 
for when she came to her own kingdom far 
from that “pleasant land of France,” her 
industry was remarkable. When = she. sat 
daily for several hours in council with her 
ministers and advisers, a little sandal - wood 
table holding her work-basket was always 
placed by her chair of state, and she stitched 
diligently while she talked and listened. It 
was a habit that stood her in good stead, for 
practically her one occupation during the long 
after-years of her captivity was needlework. 

Sir William Drummond, the Bard of Haw- 
thornden, writing to Ben Jonson, says: 








‘4 

. Brough of Gainsborough, left her a widow 

vn when she was only fifteen, and the time be- 

, tween that event and her second marriage 
to Neville, Lord Latimer, was spent chiefly 
with her kinswoman, Lady Strickland, at 
Sizergh Castle, Westmorland, where a speci- 
men ol he1 embroidery is preserved at the 
present time, and we are allowed to repro- 
anes it through the kindness of Sir Gerald 
Strickland. It is a white satin coverlet or 
ounterpane with a medallion in’ the centre, 
containing a spread eagle surrounded by 
flowers in silk and bullion. In each corner 
, dragon is worked, and the = ground is 
sprinkled with flowers in which the colouring 
and gold are still fresh and bright. The em- 
broidery she chiefly worked at while Queen 
was a set of hangings for the Royal apart- 
ments in the Tower. 
Queen = Elizabeth was as clever” with 
her needle as she was in every” other 
way. In her gloomy and much - tried 
girlhood she embroidered with gold thread 
the cover of a black-letter edition of St. 

a 

to 

rt. 

tle 

her Believed to have been 

for 

nd Paul's Epistles, which was her daily com- 

ind panion during her residence at} Woodstock. 

de- A tablecloth that she worked after she became 

ord Queen is at Penshurst Place. A contemporary 
thymer wrote that she was ‘a needlewoman 
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BED HANGINGS AND COVERLET AT HARDWICK HALL 


worked by Mary Queen of Scots.) 


“ 


‘| have been curious to find out for you 
the imprecas and emblems on a bed of state, 
wrought and embroidered all over with silk 
and gold by the late Queen Mary, mother to 
our sacred Sovereign. The first is the loadstone 
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swimming towards the pole. the word, her 
Majesty’s name turned into an anagram. 
‘Marie Stuarta sa vertu m/attire,” which is 
not much inferior to ‘ veritas armata’ (armed 
truth) which is likewise meant as an anagram 





MRS. FERRETT WEARING THE QUEEN'S SCARF. 


on Marie Stuarta. . . . With the word *un- 
dique’® (on every side) added, it would signify 
that through the cross she was armed at ail 
points.” The remnants of this bed are at 
Hardwick, whither they were taken from 
Chatsworth. It is much mutilated by lawless 
visitors, Who have cut out pieces as relics. 

At Hardwick also are two pictorial tableaux 
worked by Mary, in tent stitch; they are about 
one and a half yards long by three-quarters 
of a yard high: the front shows Abralhain 
preparing to sacrifice Isaac, and the second the 
Judgment of Solomon. They were discovered 
by a former Duke of Devonshire, in an old 
oaken chest, where they had Jain for oven 
two centuries. uninjured by- moth or damp, 
and the colours as fresh and bright as when 
first combined. 

Lighter pieces of work were the net coif, 
collar and cuffs that the unhappy Mary made 
and sent as a New Year’s present to Queen 
Elizabeth, in 1575. Later on she made some 
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nightcaps for her kinswoman, who received 
them very ungraciously, and bade the bearer 
“tell the Queen of Scots that | am olde 
than she is, and when people arrive at my 
age they take all they can get with both 
hands, and give only with their little finger.” 

The ill-fated Lady Arabella Stuart was also 
a very fine needlewoman, and when _ first 
incarcerated in the Tower spent some con- 
siderable time over an elaborate piece of 
embroidery for presentation to the king, 
who, however, rejected it, to her bitter dis- 
appointment, as in that stern rejection she 
saw the downfall of all her hopes, 

Although cmibroidery had been carried to a 
ereat pitch of perfection hy the ladies at the 
French court, and had never lost the Lhipetus 
given to it by Catherine de Medicis, Henrietta 
Maria, the queen of Charles L.. never seems to 
have amused herself with her needle in the 
cCOUnLYS of her adoption. Her eldest daughter 
Mary. who married the Prince of Orange, 
however, worked a silk scarf with her own 
hands as a present for her bridegroom, who, 
young as she was, was genuinely in love with 
hea 

The other Mary of Orange who figures in 
our history was the daughter of James Il. and 
wife of Dutch William, whose sway ovet 
England marked the period of the Revolution. 
She was devoted to embroidery, and used to sit 
on the terrace and under the trees in the garden 
of Hampton Court Palace for many hours 
together, working and talking. Bed hangings 
made by her existed a few vears ago, but thes 
are not there now. She was also very fond ot 
knotting or fringe-making and frequently did 
it even in her carriage. 

Queen Anne’s time was greatly taken up by 
her eight delicate babies, and she was broken- 
hearted when they «died one after another. 
Probably she never executed any monumental 
pieces of embroidery, but the traditional 
delicacy of her handiwork has been perpetuated 
inthe name of the old-fashioned saxifrage with 
its small white blossoms dotted with pink, 
which in remote country places is still called 
* Quecn Anne's Needlework.” 

That clever woman, the Electress Sophia, 
who was granddaughter to James L. and mothe 
to George L., worked all the chairs in the privy 
chamber of Herrenhausen, which was the 
favourite palace of the Electors of Hanover, and 
also the ornaments for the altar in the Electoral 
Chapel Whether they were exactly in the 
style of modern church work is not recorded, 
but it isa kind of embroidery that lives on its 
traditions. Caroline of Anspach, the good and 
gifted Queen of George IL, knotted as if her life 
depended on it even ob sole public occasions. 
Queen Charlotte, the exemplary consort of King 
George IIL. used in the early days of their mar- 
ried life to work diligently at her embroidery 
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while her husband vead aloud. She established 
school in which orphan gentlewomen were 
taught embroidery in order that they might 
earn their own living by it, a precursor of the 
nodern S« hool of Art Needlework. They 
mbroidered the lilac satin curtains of the 
Queen’s state bed still preserved at Hampton 
Court. She was a beautiful worker, and once 
embroidered an intricate vest as a_ birthday 
present for her eldest son, the Prince of Wales, 
which that graceless personage neither de- 
served nor appreciated. A far pleasanter 
emembrance is how the royal mother em- 
broidered the white and gold wedding dress of 
the Princess Royal, who became Queen of 
Wiirtemberg. 

Her daughters were as clever as herself 


with their needles, and there is a_ little 
cot at Windsor Castle furnished with white 
satin curtains and guilt embroidered with 


silken flowers which is believed to have been 
the work of some of the elder princesses for the 
younger members of the family. 

Queen Adelaide was a most diligent: worker, 
and not only embroidered quantities of little 
frocks for the Fitz-Clarence babies, but did 
‘arpet work and made endless trifles such as 
vweedle-books, card-racks and watch-pockets for 








SCARF MADE IN CROCHET BY 
AND GIVEN TO COLOUR-SERGEANT FERRETT. 





bazaars, and there was always a run on the 
royal contributions, 

The late Princess Alice, Grand Duchess of 
Hesse, was very practical and fond of sewing. 
Frocks and pelisses for her children, for which 
the Queen sent her the materials, shirts for the 
poor, and for soldiers during the Franco- 
Prussian War, bazaar articles—nothing came 
amiss to her, and she was always grateful for 
the home training which had made her fond of 
such simple duties, and was anxious to pass it 
on to her own daughters. 

Queen Victoria’s stitching days are past—at 
least, so it is said—but she still employs herself 
in other kinds of work, that is, when all her 
state business has been attended to, and all 
her letters written. During the last winter 
she crocheted four special scarves in khaki- 
coloured wool, each being a yard long and 
nine inches wide, finished with a deep fringe 
and marked with the initials **V.R.1.” in 
white silk, and sent them out to South 
Africa. The one shown in our illustration 
was given to Colour-Sergeant Ferrett, as the 
best soldier in the Queen's Royal West Surrey 
Regiment with General Buller in Natal, and 
he sent it home to his wife, who is naturally 
extremely proud of it. 


(Photo: H. Bryant, Slough.) 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA 
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By M. Bradford Whiting, Author of ‘A Thorny Way,” Etc. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A BAD BUSINESS. 


O carry Glyn home, and 
attend to her injuries 
with the best skill at his 
command, was a work of 
time; but even when 

Mark was able to: leave her 

there was no rest for lim. 
Jaffray must be found, 

and that without delay. 
Whether he had rushed out 
with some idea of escape or revenge, or 
whether he had been seized by his enemies, 
there was no means of telling, and. having 
despatched the men in various directions, he 
went himself into the town on the chance of 
picking up some information. 

The streets seemed to be strangely deserted, 
and it was not until he had gone some 
distance that it dawned upon him that the 
shouts that were now and again wafted to 
his ear came from the open space that went 
by the name of the ‘ Park.” 

He turned his steps thither without delay, 
for from what he knew of Jaffray it struck 
him as quite possible that he might have 
rushed down in his frenzy to harangue the 
crowd, and that by one of his marvellous 
exertions of influence he had won back the 





tide of popular favour. 

But as he drew nearer the conviction was 
borne in upon him that the cries which he 
heard were not of applause, but of fury, 
and, quickening his pace, he soon found himself 
in the centre of a seething throng. 


* Drowning ’s too good for him !” 


‘Hang him to the nearest tree!” 

‘Kick him into the river!” 

Such were some of the shouts that caught 
his ear, and in an agony of dread he forced 
his way through the crowd until he came to, 
the place where the victim lay, his hands 
and feet bound and the blood streaming from 
a cut in his forehead. 

“Let him go!” he cried angrily, as he 
stooped down to loosen the cords: but he 
was instantly jerked to his feet while a shower 
of abuse assailed him. 

But an unexpected deliverer was at hand. 

‘Let him alone!” cried a harsh voice, as 
Grant's rugged head towered above the crowd. 
*He had no hand in this, | give you my 
word for it—and you know what my word is 
worth.” 

The crowd did know it. and even in that 
moment of dread Mark had time to reflect 
on the difference that an unimpeachable 
reputation makes in a man’s career. The 
same assertion on Jaffray’s lips might very 
conceivably have been met by a roar of mock- 
ing laughter, but the wild crew, inflamed 
though they were with drink and rage, made 
way sullenly for the banker to pass, and 
allowed him to withdraw their captive from 
their midst. 

*But you are not going to leave Jaffray 
to his fate!” exclaimed Mark, as he paused, 
breathless and dishevelled, on the outskirts of 
the throng. 

‘I have said all that I can,” returnea 
Grant in a hard tone, which, however, did 
not deceive Mark. ‘ Believe me, Wayntflete,” 





general onslaught, 


wish to defend 


the committee, and 
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| the banker. laying his hand on Mark's 
‘Lamas innocent 
You suspected me 
Miller, but your suspicions 
man ratted on 
he has played the traitor to 
election, and he 
to ruin him financially as 
enough, but he has 
himself by his ambition and by 


him, but he 
and therefore 


ine to do but to stand 


him almost 
his respect for 
his liking for 


a quantity as ever, 
to listen to the shouts, 


with sudden 


mmaike me believe 


honest con- 


vou believe it, 
patent to you as 


you from en- 
for there are 


who were too 
doubtful of Jaffray’s proceedings to feel them- 
him. I have no 
the whole plot against 
Do you think that | 
finger against him?” 


changing. ‘I 


and therefore I 
now. [ must go 
you will help me or 


quite so callous as you think,” 
“they are waiting for Miller to 


feasting the 
if I can catch 
be able to do 


is useless speaking 


“You go and 
back and. tell 
be tried in 
a little more 


and perhaps we aay find a 


“but still we can 
straws if there 


Mark hurried 
his excitement 


prisoner to. the 
he said to the guards, as 


asked one of the men. 





they done to you? 
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“Grant: he has gone to fetch Miller there 
now.” 

There was a moment’s hesitation, but 
his decisive manner prevailed, and, dragging 
Jaffray to his feet, they began to haul him 
along. 

The news soon spread among the crowd, 
and a chorus of dissatisfaction swelled and 
rose, 

“We'll soon settle that!” shouted a voice 
in the rear, and there was an ugly rush in 
the direction of the prisoner. 

“Stand close and bring him along,” said 
Mark to the guard, but as he spoke a stone 
flew through the air, and instantly the demon 
of confusion was let loose. 

It was in vain for Mark to appeal or 
remonstrate: he was knocked over before the 
words were out of his mouth, trampled on, 
rolled over, hustled and kicked. Like a night- 
mare, it seemed to him to last for hours, but 
in reality it was over in a few minutes, and 
When he regained his senses sufficiently to 
realise what was happening he found to his 
astonishment that he was alone. 

Alone! It was like dreaming of a mélée 
of evil spirits, and waking to find oneself 
in solitary peace. The dark had fallen, the 
stars had rushed out with tropical swiftness, 


and a cool night wind was sweeping away the 


exhaustion of the day. Mark. lay upon the 
ground, his eyes fixed upon the quiet heavens, 


all wish to move gone from him, and only a 


vague uneasiness in his mind, like the tossing 


of the sea when a storm is past. 


He could have lain there for hours, but a 


deep groan at his side suddenly recalled him 


to himself, and, struggling to his feet, he 
walked painfully over to the place where the 
unfortunate victim was lying, a battered and 


shapeless mass of humanity. 


**My poor fellow!” he said. ** What have 





There was no answer, and he looked out 


hopelessly through the darkness, wondering 
whether a shout for aid might not bring his 
foes back upon the scene. But help was at 
hand; for the police, who had been hovering 
discreetly in the distance, rode up now that 
the mob had dispersed. 


“Is he alive?” they asked dubiously, as they 


looked at the wretched object. before them. 


“Yes, there’s a little breath left in him,” 


said Mark. “You had better take him to 
Grant’s house: he will be safer there than 
anywhere.” 


Suffering and fatigue were fast exhausting 


his powers of endurance, but he had to control 
his own sensations even now, for Jaffray’s 
condition was one to tax every nerve, 


“Is there any chance for him?” asked 


Grant, as he emerged from the room where 
the patient had been laid. 
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“There is no injury to any vital part, as 
far as [T can see; but if he pulls through such 
a complication of bruises and breakages, he 


I 


must have a constitution of a thousaar 
have done all I can for the present.” 

Mark was numb with weariness by this 
time, and, throwing himself down on the bed, 
he wished for nothing but to be undisturbed 
for ever. Fatigue is, however, often the 
foe of rest, and though he fell asleep as soon 
as his head touched the pillow, one fevered 
faney after another swept through his dreams, 
and he tossed uneasily from side to side while 
muttered words escaped his lips, witil he woke 
at length to find Grant standing at his bed- 
side. 

‘LT am sorry to disturb you,” said the 
banker, “but your patient is calling for you, 
ind nothing will pacify him.” 

Mark got up with some difficulty. His 
bruises were aching now, and he felt stiff and 
strained all over: but any pain was better 
than the suffocating horror with which he 
had wrestled in his sleep. and he followed 
Grant to the sick-room, rather glad than other- 
wise that his so-called rest was over. 

* Mark! Mark! Come here!” cried a thick, 
rapid voice as he entered, and he saw at 
onee that fever had set in. It was no sur- 
prise to him, but it meant danger, and he 
bent down to touch the pulse. 

But Jaffray pulled his hand away im- 
patiently. 

‘Glyn! [ want Glyn!” he said. * She is not 
dead, is she ?” 

**No. she is not dead.” said Mark soothingly ; 
* but she cannot come to you just now.” 

*Then take me to her.” was the unex- 
pected reply, and Mark and Grant exchanged 
glances of dismay. 

** We will see about it by-and-by, when you 
are better “ began Mark, but Jaffray inter- 
rupted him. 

*‘T shall never be better, and vou know 
it!” he said. “Take me to her at once.” 

*Verv well. If you wish it, you shall wo, 
said Mark. to Grant’s infinite astonishment. 


To move that poor, shattered wretch seemed 
to him an utter impossibility, and he could 
only believe that Mark was not in earnest. 

Mark, however, was quite in earnest: to 
move Glyn he would never have consented, 
for her spine had been grazed by the bullet, 
and absolute stillness was her only chance of 
recovery, even if her life should be = spared. 
But Jaffray’s case was different: the longer 
Mark looked at him, the more certain he felt 
that his fate was sealed, and even if he 
should be mistaken in this. there was quite 
as much risk in exciting nim by a refusal as 
in granting his desire. 

‘You will wait till morning, anyway 5” said 
Grant. 
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*L think not,” said Mark; 
dispersed now, and by daylight the journey 
night not be quite so safe.” 


*the mob has 


* There's something in that, but how are 
we to manage it?” 

*Your head cashier lives with you, does 
he not 7” 

+ Yes,” 

“Then call him and your son, and we four 
will carry him.” 

Jatfray’s excitement had subsided  civectly 
he knew that he was to have his own way, 
and he lay back on his piliows with closed 
eyes, While Mark set to work to improvise a 
litter, An awful fear had seized upon him 
that Glyn might be dead before they could 
reach the house, but he would not let himself 
think of it, and went on busily with his pre- 
paurations, 

The stars were shining over the — silent 
streets when the four men stepped out of 
the house with their burden; not a sound 
was to be heard but the tramp of their feet 
on the stones: exhausted with their frenzy, 
Jaffray’s enemies had slunk away to. their 
homes, and Headville was like a city of the 
dead. 

Mark glanced anxiously at the windows as 
they entered the gate. but there was a light 
in) Glymws room, and he felt somewhat 
reassured; it was quite possible, however, 
that she might be past recognising her 
father, and, having seen him laid upon a 
low couch that stood in the passage, he 
softly turned the handle and went in. 

All was still in the room. There was not 
a sound or a*movement from the figure on 
the bed, and the woman who had been left 
in charge was dozing in her chair. but as 
Mark entered she sprang up hastily. 

With some difficulty the couch — was 
wheeled into the room and up to the bed, 
and with eager, glittering eyes Jaffray looked 
upon the deathly face of his daughter. 

“Too late! Too late!” he cried wildly, 
but even as he spoke Glyn’s lips moved. 

* Father!” she murmured, * Father!” 

“Oh! my child, my darling!” said the 
wretched man, as he stretched out his hand 
to touch her “I’ve never cared a bit about 
you all your life, and now you’re the one 
thing I want—the one thing, Glyn, in all the 
world !° 

“Is that true?” she said feebly. 

“True! It’s God's truth!” he said, and she 
turned her eyes full upon him with a lovely 
smile in them. 

Mark saw it, and a pang of jealousy shot 
through him: he had never wished Glyn te 
love him, but now that he saw her whole 
heart satisfied by another an unreasoning dis- 
content filled his breast. 


Sut feelings like these were unworthy 
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intruders on such a scene, and, turning rese- 
lutely away, he stared at the pictures on the 
walls, at the flowers on the table, at the stars 
shining through the open window—at = any- 
thing and everything rather than at that 
sacred interchange of affection 
father and child which had sprung up only 


between 


to be withered like the grass. 

But Glyn was not so forgetful of him as he 
imagined, and before many minutes had passed 
he heard her voice softiv utter his name. 

‘You have been good to me, always good to 
me!” she said with a smile, as he bent over her. 

‘And I have never been good to you!” 
groaned Jaffray. 

* But it is vou T love.” she answered, and 
as Mark heard her he knew that he had 
never vet understood what love meant. 

A tumult of feelings surged up in his heart : 
those star-like eyes, that little head covered 


with curls, had become so suddenly dear to 
him that the strange intensity of the new 
emotion almost overwhelmed him; but in the 
same moment he saw that she thought her- 


self dying, and a cold fear seized upon lim 
even While he resolved to fight with death to 
the very last inch for his prey! 

But there was no opportunity now to dwell 
on these things. The feverish energy that 
possessed Jaffray was already failing, and re- 
laxing his grasp of Glyn’s hand, he fell back 
on the couch, a death-like pallor succecding 
the flush upon his face. Glyn, too, seemed 
o be relapsing into stupor after her brief 
period of Consciousness, and Mark was almost 
glad of it, for it made it possible to remove 
her father without distressing her. 

‘Poor fellow! he’s done for,” said Grant, as 
he and Mark sat down to breakfast. * IT suppose 
there is no chance of his ultimate recovery ¥” 


‘Very little chance, T ams afraid.” said 
Mark: ** but T have asked Dr. Provis to come 
n for a consultation presently, and T shall 


know better then.” 
“Well, TT shall come round = later and 


nquire.” said Grant, pushing back his chair. 
‘] trust that vou may have better news for 
me; but from what | know of Jaffray I believe 
that he would far rather die than come back 


to life te find that his schemes have failed. 
nd that he himself is a bankrupt.” 


CHAPTER X. 


“00 LATE!” 


A HE shutters were closely drawn in 
Jaffray’s room and his heavy breath- 
ing was the only sound that broke 
the silence, The consultation was 

over, and Dh 

opinion that 


Provis had concurred in Mark’s 
recovery Was out of the question. 
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“Tt cannot be long.” he had said; ** the 
internal injuries will prevent that. But there 
will be little pain and he will probably be 
conscious to the end.” 

So far, his predictions had been verified, 
for though several days had passed since then 
there had been nothing but a gradual sinking 
to show that the end was drawing near. It 
was sad to watch the decay of so much 
Vitality : 
Was not altogether unhappy, for Glyn showed 


but, heavy as Mark’s heart was, he 


signs of improvement, and as he sat in the 
darkened room his thoughts were touched 
with the light of a future hope. With 
Jaffray’s death all his interest in Headville 
would cease, and as soon as Glyn had been 
nursed back to health and strength he would 
take her away from the dreary town, with 
its mournful associations, and carry her home 
to England. This wild life had been all very 
well as an episode, but it was time that he 
should have done with it: the world of 
hooks should be his future dwelling-place and 
literary society his atmosphere. 

He had veached this point in) his medita- 
tions, when: Jaffray’s voice broke in upon 
them. 

* Mark, are you there 7” 

Mark was up directly, with cup and spoon ; 
but when the cordial had been swallowed 
Jaffray asked to have the blind raised, and 
lay looking about him with a restless, uneasy 


he said. 


ase. 

‘I've been puzzling things over,” he said 
at last, ‘and | see now that I’ve made a 
big mistake. It’s the wrong end of the stick 
I’ve had hold of all my life—I’ve cared for 
nothing but power: but it comes home to 
me now that it wasn't the good of the world 
! was working for though I’ve made out 
that it was scores of times, as vou know. It 
Was Inyo own good that | dressed up in all 
sorts of shapes: L’ve been a selfish brute, and 
it’s no wonder that [’ve always been alone.” 

* Dont say that!” said Mark earnestly, * 1 
cared for you from the first. and you know 
how Glyn loves you.” 

“Yes, [ know that. But I’ve thought it 
out from the bottom, and it’s loving that 
keeps a man from loneliness, and not being 
loved! Lcant explain it properly, but I know 
that if T had ever really loved anybody my 
heart would not have been starved to death.” 

He paused, with a wistful look upon his 
face, and Mark was silent, not because he 
failed to sympathise, but because he could 
not deny the truth of the words, 

But presently Jaffray spoke again. 

“Grant has been here this morning,” he 
said; ** Mark, we've not done that man jus- 
tice! T know you never liked him any more 
than I did, and yet we both knew in our 
hearts that he was a good man. I knew it 
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before.” continued Jaffray, “but what he keep her from want. No, Mark, [ am going 

has told me to-day has made me ready to to hand the whole of it over to you!” 

own it. It is no news to me that my He waited for the burst of eager acqui- 

affairs are in a bad way; [ have spent my escence that he anticipated, but an expression 

money with both hands, and since [| caught of dismay had fallen upon Mark’s face, and 

the election fever [| have let everything go. he made no answer. 

But Grant has turned to and gone into the “Well!” said Jaffray at last. 

whole business, and he sketched out a plan “It is impossible.” said Mark; “my life is 

to me this morning by which | can see that cut out for me,” 

things may be brought round. But the hitch “That may be,” said Jaffray, in his old 

is that Miller is mad to slip into my place, masterful tone, “but vou know as well as | 

and he has the money ready to buy up any- do that lives are sometimes cut out one way 

thing and everything of mine that goes into and vet they get made upon quite a different 

the market. Now, what are we to do to pattern after all. But what is it that you 

keep the property together ?” want to do¥ [should have thought that this 
“7 ! 


Leave it in trust for your daughter?” said — life 
Mark, who saw that a solution was ready to 


Was good enough for any man.” 


‘You have never asked me about my past 


follow the problem. life.” said Mark, * and there seemed no object 

“No,” said Jaffray decidedly; “I’m not in speaking of it; but all my tastes and my 
going to saddle her with a mass of debts ideas are literary, and I am fully intending 
and confusion. She will have the money to go back to England and take up writing 
that I settled on her mother when [| married as a profession. I[t would be altogether re- 
her, and that will be more than enough to pugnant to me to settle down in a_ place 
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like Headville, especially with such a task 
before me! 

He had almost forgotten in his discom- 
fiture to whom he was speaking, and he 
checked himself remorsefully as he saw the 


look pain in Jaffray’s face. 

Ah! ves, it’s a sad task to straighten 
out another man’s mistakes,” said Jaffray ; 
“but it’s a worse one to lie and think about 
you » and know that you'll never get 

ch; of mending them! I’ve loved my 
town th all mv heart and soul, but I’ve 
not done the best for it. and now T= shall 
never see it again, never any more at all! 


The place will grow and prosper, just as 1 
iwavs said it would, but UT shall have no hand 


The tragedy of his life lay in the words, 
wd as Mark listened he felt’ the pity of it 
H into his heart. 





‘You would have nothing to say to it 
when spoke to you about Glyn,” went on 
Jaffray. ‘‘and will you refuse me this too?” 

“There is one thing that I want to tell 
vou.” said Mark in a low tone, as he leaned 


forward and touched the nerveless hand that 
lay upon the coverlet ; ** you were right about 
that first request, and I was wrong. I see 
now all the beauty and sweetness of Glyn’s 
nature, and, if only she is spared to me, I 
shall leave no stone unturned to win her 
heart.” 

“Then that’s one load off my mind!” said 
Jaffray, with a sigh of relief. ‘Grant has 
promised to act as her guardian, and she 
will be safe in your hands. But if you can 
see Glyn’s beauty, why on earth can’t you see 
the beauty of Headville ?” 

Mark could have smiled at the absurdity of 
the question, but he feared to wound Jaffray 
again, 

‘It would be better for Glyn to have new 
surroundings,” he said: ** besides, as I have 
told you, I want to give my life to writing.” 

“There’s no harm in your taking Glyn 
Way with vou for a bit, if you want to,” 
said Jaffray. “‘I always meant to go and 
see Glyndale again myself, and I should like 
ler to go. But if I know the child, she'll 
be happiest carrying out the work her father 
failed in! And as to your books, [T don't 
want to hinder you from writing them, but 
aman can live and write too; there’s a 
spice of selfishness in you, Mark, and if you 
shut yourself up with your own wishes 


1 


they ll be the ruin of vou, My plans were 


lot all bad—there were good points in them 


jut the selfishness spoilt them; Grant’s plans 
Were not so good as mine, but there was a 
ack of self in them, and it was just that 
wk that kept them alive. When a= state 
thinks about making good revenue’ instead 
Oo making good government, it’s bound to 


come to ruin sooner or later, and what's true 
of a state is true of a man. TL know this 
isn't the life you like—I’ve seen that all 
along—but | know it’s the best life for you! 
There’s more in you, Mark, than you guess, 
and if you do as L ask, you'll find that you 
books have got a bit of the stuff of the world 
in them that you'll never get out of you 
musty libraries!’ 

He lay back exhausted, anil Mark sat 
silently pondering his words, Could it) be 


true that he was selfish—selfish and a coward 
And vet had not his aim all through life been 
to shut himself away from the roar of the 
battle and deafen his ears to the strife and 
struggle of his fellow-men? When disaster 
had fallen upon him, what had been his first 
idea but to escape from the round of daily duty 
and responsibility, and cut himself free from 
the ties of social life that pressed upon him 
like chains And it was here, in the vers 
place where he had looked for freedom, that 
new duties and new responsibilities had come 
to claim him: would not his selfishness be 
proved to be of double dye if he should 
snatch at the jiove which was the one thing 
he prized and turn his back upon all the 
rest ? 

Don't decide yet.” said Jaffray: ‘ perhaps, 
if you wait a bit, you can bring your mind 
to it better.” 

Mark looked up quickly as he spoke, and as 
his eye took in the sunken lines of the face 
and the ashen hue that was beginning to 
steal over it, he felt that he could hesitate no 
longer. 

‘LT have brought my mind to it,” he said. 
‘TL accept now.” 

The look on Jaffray’s face was something 
worth living for, and, as Mark watched the 
sudden revival of life and energy, the thought 
passed through his mind that perhaps 
this was to be a case of readiness’ for 
sacrifice being taken in the place of the 
sacrifice itself. What if Jaffray should, after 
all, recover, and with new and purified zeal 
set himself to the re-organisation of Headville = 
The eagerness with which he was pouring 
out his hopes and plans seemed to prove that 
his strength was fast returning, and Mark 
listened with a qualified attention while his 
brain was busy with schemes of a future 
mapped out according to his own wishes. 

But a flame so bright could not burn long, 
and before many hours had passed Mark 
realised that he was to be taken at 
his word; Jaffray’s pulse began to flicker 
and falter, and the shadow that falls from 
the unseen wing of Death came creeping over 
his face. 

‘I should like to say good-bye to Glyn,” 
he said, with a wistful look: “but [ know it 
can't be, and Tt won't give vou the trouble of 
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saying no. ‘* You'll tell her that |] loved her, 
ind you'll take care of her as | never did.” 
Mark took his hand in a tender clasp while 
the tears rushed to his eyes. The parting was 
Jaffray’s faults had 
had 


no obhel 


one to him: 
doubt, but he 


a very hard 


been great. no cared for 


him as he had cared for etna. 


Jaffray saw his emotion, and a smile touched 


his lips. 

*Never mind.” he said. “it is all for the 
best: [ shall be safer so! Tell Glyn Tf shall 
be nearer to her than | ever was this side 


the grave: there was a wall of ice between 


us all along, but it’s gone now —perfect love 
isteth out self!” 

They were the last words that he spoke: 
fainter and more feebly the breath flattered 


on his lips. while the light died slowly out of 
his eves and his grasp on Mark’s hand relaxed : 


then came a long sigh and all was over. 


CHAPTER XI. 
‘HE KXOWS IT ALL.” 


VO revenge for Jatfrayv’s death had been 


sought for. 

/ * Dont p 
hie liaucl said 
them plenty « 


nish them, poor fellows !” 
nore than once, “love 
Wrong in iy time, and, 


of doing it, 


done 


though it was a strange way Tin 


not sure that thev’ve net returned me good 


for evil.” 


But even this plea had not been required 


to secure the immunity of his assailants: the 


inquiry set on foot was no more than formal, 


and the mass of evidence that was brought 
forward to prove that the intention had 
merely been to prevent the prisoner from 


Park 


verdict of accidental death. 


escaping from the procured an im- 


mediate 


This matter being arranged. the tide of 
feeling turned strongly in Jatfraws favour: 
the benefits that he had bestowed upon 
Headville were reealled, his good qualities 
were reckoned up, and it was acknowledged 
on all sides that, high as Grant might hold 
his head, the town would never have risen 
to its present eminence if he had been in 


Jaffray’s place. 
\ public 


means of 


funeral was the most convenient 


expressing the universal feeling, 
ind an order went forth that shops ane offices 
closed, that 


that 


were to be flags should be lunyw 


half-mast high, and everv ni in the 


place should join in the procession, 

**Do vou know that Miller intends to act as 
hief mourner on the scove of being Jaffrav’s 
nost intimate friend ¥ said Grant. as he 


together on the evening before 


nd Mark sat 
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have no 


said Mark wearily; “1 


Wish to prevent him!” 


* Let him,” 
‘Tl thought that you would have wished to 
occupy that place.” said the banker. 

** Where my place is makes ho difference to 
me,” said Mark. * [ know verv well that, since 
Glyn will not be there, [ shall 
not in name, 


be the chief 
mourner in fact, if Therefore, if 
Miller likes to parade his feelings in vards of 
I shall not try to hinder him. 

‘| wish we 


crape, 
check him, 
“not that 
Linind his making a fool of himself to-morrow, 
things in the 
If hé manages to get any of Jaffray’s 


Headville will vo 


could put a upon 


all the same.” said Grant, uneasily 
but there are 
future, 


more Tnportant 
into his hands, 
down to ruin.” 
talked over that.” said 
have put it: off from dey 


power 
straight 
“Tt is time that we 
Mark: "1 
but Lhave pledged myself, and there is no reason 
Jaffray asked me 
to take over his responsibilities in the town, 


to day 


why [T should not own it. 
and | promised him that | would do so.” 


The stern-natured Scotchiman’s shone 
that 


than 


eves 


with a pleasure was seldom seen there, 


“That is more i dared to hope!” he 


said warmly. “LT suppose you Know what you 
are shouldering 7” 

‘lL have some idea of it,” said Mark, witha 
sigh, “It is the kind of work that I[ least 


that it is 


To my mind, it: means 


appreciate: therefore let us hope 


the right thing for me. 
lifelong trouble.” 
“Yes, but side to it,” 


there is) another 


said Grant. I wont hurt your feelings by 
speaking ill of Jaffray —he has done his work, 
and in many ways it was a fine achieve- 
ment, but he liked things that made a good 
show, and the real needs of the town have 
often suffered. The first work that | want 
te set going is a sanitary scheme; you are 


understand the import- 
Miller got wind 
an Opposition and is always 


a doctor and you 


ance of it, but as soon as 
of it he set up 


talking to the men about the folly of * fling- 


ing their money into drains.” Then, again, 
some time ago Dr. Provis wanted to start a 
medical club, which might have done a_ lot 
of good in a quiet way but when Jaffray 


not only managed to put a 
pulfs to all the 

Very few sub- 
Soot, vol tired of 


Town Hall. 


such 


heard of it) he 


stop to it, but sent papers 


thout a projected hospital. 


scriptions came in, and he 


the idea and began to build a 
Now. wouldn't it) be 


things as these successfully carried through?” 


worth while to see 


“Of course it would.” said Mark, “I am 
not denying that for a moment; [ only 
meant that it was not the kind of work 
that I personally care for.” 

“That is all verv well.” said Grant. * but 


Headville has 
as Jaffray’ 


let me tell you, Wavynflete, 


claim upon vou! You came here 
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friend, vou stuck to him through thick and 
thin, you upheld him. not only against his 
nemies, but against the judgment of sober 
men: he repaid you with his) trust and 
confidence, and his dearest wish was to 

‘all you his son! Is not) your way plain 
enough + are you not bound to Save his 
reputation ? Take up what was good in his 
ideas and work it out, and Jaffray will 
Want no other memorial in Headville as long 
is the town stands.” 

His tone vibrated as he spoke, and Mark 
Was amazed to find that the estimable banker 
could touch not only his veason but — his 
emotion! 

‘L had promised myself to the — task 
alreuly,” he said, “but it is you who have 
given me the word of inspiration.” 

“Then L have no fear for the future,” said 
Grant: “LT know well that Jaffray possessed 
something that | never had and never shall 
have. and it is because there is a bit of it 

1 you that [ want to keep you here.” 

‘So, after all. it is because T am like 
Jaffray that he values me!” said Mark to 
himself, as he took his last look at the face 
f the man who had roused a feeling in him 
that all Grant’s worthiness could never have 
evoked. “In that case his life has not been 

failure, and [I will do my best to prove it 
to the world.” 

The resolution was a solemn one to him: 
it meant good-bye to the life of ease and 
~helteved calm to which he had looked for- 
ward: it meant opposition and  misunder- 
standing, strenuous conflicts and unpopular 
victories; and yet by the time a year had 
passed Mark had lost any wish to turn his back 
upon Headville. There had been much to do 
ind much to unde, and though sometimes, 
as he laboured at his task, or sat musing 
in the lonely house that had once been so 
full of interest to him, he felt that there 
Was no room for hope in his life, vet, after 
all, he found something very inspiriting in 
heing set down face to face with a bit of 
the veal work of the world. 

Not that he was inclined te belittle his 
former aspirations. but to his unfeigned  sur- 


prise his writing seemed to gain rather 
than to suffer. No untrained, untried vision- 
ry now. he had been strengthened with 


eal pain and intensified with real strife. 
wl there was a power and a body in his 
thoughts that they had never possessed before. 
Slowly the horizon began to brighten for 
him and life to resume its meaning: Glyn’s 
ecovery Was at last assured, the hospital 
as vising in spite of all the opposition 
that Miller had brought to bear. his task of 
svaightening Jatfray’s affairs was approach- 
sy a conelusion, and there was only one 


thing needed to make his life complete, 
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ae | only your father could b*® with us 
now!” he said to Glyn, as they lingered jy 
the wards of the hospital on the day of its 
opening. 

Flags and banners were everywhere dis. 
plaved, distinguished guests had been invited, 
the whole town was en /éle, and a sigh escaped 
from Mark’s lips as he thought of the ardour 
with which Jaffray would have thrown him- 
self into the proceedings, 

But his sigh was not echoed by Glyn, 

*He knows it all,” she said softly, and 
you make him happy as well as me when you 
vo on with his work.” 

*Do T make you happy 
suard that he kept over himself relaxing at 
the words. “Glyn, | have been afraid to 


cried Mark, the 


speak, you are so young and | have so 
litthe to offer you! Tt will be all uphill for 
t long while vet, and you are not fit for the 
struggle; it seems too selfish even to speak 
of it.” 

He would have said more, but Glyn stopped 
him with her hand upon his lips, 

“The only selfishness has been in keeping 
it to yourself so long,” she said, with a wist- 
ful smile. ‘After all that has passed, Lam 
not a child any more, and sometimes L hardly 
know how to bear it when it is all bright 


and cheerful at the Grants’ house and they 
want me to be amused with things that are 
voing on. Let me come to you, Mark, and 
share your work: there is nothing clse that 
I want, and | cannot be happy when | think 
of you all alone.” 

She looked up pleadingly into his face, and 
he drew her into his arms with a heart too 
full for words: but, sweet as that silence was, 
she had still an uneasy doubt that she longed 
to allay. 

Are you quite sure that you do not regret 
your decision?” she said. “IT have heard 
people taik about your writings, and IT know 
that there are some who think that you art 
wasted here.” 

*Reere. it? Never!” cried Mark earnestly 
“There was a time when T was discontented 
and rebellious, but To have Jearnt my lesson 
at last. and IT know that there is more work 
for me in Headville than [ shall ever be abl 
to do. It was your father who told ime | 
was selfish, Glyn, and T see now that he was 
right, and it was he who showed me that my 
writing might gain and not lose by my lebouw 
for my fellow-men. No, dear, never talk o 
regret: every step of Inv way has led me to 
the only goal worth having, and T would not 
change my lot for any other under the sun 
I had neither work nor love when -[ came t 
Headville, but in your father’s town | have 
found them both. and therefore it: will always 


ce Of 


be to me as it was to him-——the finest pl 
earth 1” [THE END.| 
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y By R. Kearton, F.Z.S., Author of ‘“‘ With Nature and a Camera,’’ ‘‘Our Bird Friends,’’ Etc. 


! With Photographs from Life 


Your Heavenly Father feedeth 


<a gy )6FUND of amusement af- 
Ty: forded by feeding our 
| Se’ little feathered friends 

t a during the winter 

, " 4a months, especially whilst 
| )] " Jack Frost holds do- 
: | minion. and snow lies 
(| as thick upon the land, is 
- well nigh  inealeulable. 
| ue It is at such times that 

¥/ one can learn a lot about 

| 4 pease “ “garter 

io ‘4 the individuality of dif- 
ferent species, for hunger 
brings out the best and 

( worst. sides of their characters in’ bold 
relief. as I shall endeavour to show 
1 during the course of the present article. 
Quite apart, however, from forming a 
source of amusement and = instruction, 
feeding birds in the stress of winter is a 
humanitarian act, which He Who created 
them and ceases not to “note the humble 








sparrow’s fall” will not fail to rightly 
value. 

a The anties of birds feeding in gardens 
‘ form the regular and welcome diversion 
1 of numbers of unfortunate invalids and 
Vs cripples, who cannot get out of doors 


during much of the inclement weather 














by CHERRY KEARTON 


them.”— Sr. Marruew vi, 26 


we experience between the going and 


coming of the flowers. 


Many people would like to feed = the 
birds, but when they have thrown the 





GREENFINCH AND GREAT TIT EATING SUNFLOWER SEEDS 
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‘vumbs from the breakfast table to the 
robins and sparrows they do not’ know 
what to provide of a suitable nature for 
the members of various other species, 
such as starlings, thrushes, blackbirds, 
and tits. For the benefit of readers of 
THE QUIVER, and | hope of the members 
of the feathered world in the long run, | 
propose to tell how I provide for the 
birds that haunt my garden when the 
snowflakes are flying. 

During the summer | grow a goodly 
quantity of sunflowers, not because | 
am an esthetic, but because they are 
capital plants for hiding such unsightly 
structures as fowl-runs and sheds, and 
produce liberal quantities of nourishing 
seeds, of which house sparrows, green- 
finches, and great tits are passionately 
fond. In the autumn every sunflower 
head is cut off and hung up to dry. 
and care is taken that the seeds are not 
shaken out when this end has been ac- 
complished. 

Directly the first snap of winter 
makes itself felt the birds leave the 
distant woods and hedgerows and = ap- 
proach the habitations of mankind, in 
order to see What unconsidered trifles in 
the way of food can be picked up. At 
such times I tie a sunflower head to a 
stick firmly fixed in the ground in an 
upright position, and very soon the fun 
commences. \ lethargic old) greentinch 
will alight upon it and, extracting a 
seed, lie down, almost in the position 
of a duck resting on a bank, and turn 
it over in his mouth until he has dofted 
the husk with his strong conical-shaped 
mandibles, and then swallow it. This 
action is repeated again and again, with 
such quiet stealth as to suggest that the 
bird is afraid of being seen or heard 
by any of his companions, who would 
undoubtedly want to share the feast. 
By-and-by along comes another member 
of the species, and directly he attempts 
to gain a footing on the sunflower the 
bird already in possession opens his 
mouth very wide and, standing up, 
raises his wings, in the way Japanese 
artists are fond of representing birds 
of prey. and looks the very fiercest 
little rascal for his size in the whole 
world of birds. 

Greenfinches can beat off house sparrows 
with ease, but they cannot frighten the 
yreat tit or oxeye either by fierce looks or 
tall words, and it is laughable to see one 
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dash in and seize a seed under the very 
nose of the self-constituted owner, as 
depicted in our illustration (page 397), re. 
gardless of gestures and threats alike. 
Greentinches are very selfish birds. | 
have seen one try to prevent half a 
dozen others from drinking in a_ pond 
that would have drowned a thousand. 
and when he could not manage it he 
stood on a stone in the middle and 
looked quite sad, 

Great tits really provide the best fun 
of all garden - frequenting birds. — For 
them [| provide a small cocoanut, which 
I suspend by the middle, as shown in the 
illustration below, after having stove in 
either end with a hammer. Although the 
members of this species may never have 
tasted or even seen such an item of food 
before in their lives, they will discover a 
cocoanut in a few minutes after its sus- 
pension and keep it on theswing from morn- 
ing to night, day in and day out. They 
are so fond of it that I have frequently 
seen a bird hammering away at each 
end whilst a third impatiently waited his 
turn on the top. Although by no means 





GREAT TITS ENJOYING COCOANUT. 


a shy bird, a great tit will, upon first 
attacking a cocoanut, take a few hurried 
pecks and then quickly withdraw his head 
and look round, as if afraid the family 
cat might steal a march on him whilst 
his head is in the hole. If another bird 
happens to make the interior of the nut 
dark by suddenly popping his head into 
the hole at the opposite end, the original 
diner is thoroughly startled and literally 
throws himself away, making the nut 
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swing violently to and fro by his effort 
to make off. 

Little blue tits, too, are passionately 
fond of cocoanut, but their larger and 
stronger velatives do not allow them 
many opportunities of indulging their 
taste. It was a long while before I dis- 


covered «a means of feeding the members of 
the lesser species without fear of molesta- 
tion trom those of the rreater. At last | 
hit upon the idea of suspending the kernels 
of Barcelona nuts on pieces of black cotton. 
To these the blue tits can cling, and 
feed away in the most leisurely fashion 
wliist hanging absolutely upside down. 
The great tits cannot for the lives of them 


hang on to such a small kernel and at 
the same time hammer pieces off, but one 
did a much cleverer thing. He stood on 


the top of the stump to which the upper 
d of the cotton was. tied, and, seizing 
the thread with his bill, hauled the kerne! 
up some Way. then set his foot on the 
thread and, hauling in reef upon reef, 
finally raised the kernel to the top, ana, 
setting a foot firmly upon it. fed away 
in the most unconcerned fashion. 

Some people place bits of suet in little 
nets. and suspend them in their gardens. 
{ great objection to this kind of diet 
~ that it greases, dulls, and dirties the 
beautiful plumage of the birds as the 
vinter advances, until they look like 
ittle winged street Arabs by the time 
spring arrives. 

Robin Redbreast is a bold favourite, 
With a character a little blacker, [am 
sorry to say. than the world has ever 
painted it. He is bold, inquisitive, and—1 
nuch regret to have to state it—quarrel- 
some and selfish. I have a most im- 
pertinent member of this species con- 
stantly round my house, and | cannot 
turn a spadeful of earth over but he is 
at my heels to see that I do it in such 
a way as will facilitate his examination 
of every clod for larvee. If I sit down, 
up he comes, and. hopping round my 
leet and between my legs, looks up into 
my face with his perky little head 
cocked on one side and his bright eye 
plainly asking me to get on with my 
work. Of course I admire him for all 
this, but the well-established trait of 
selfishness in his character I do not like. 
He will appropriate to himself some 
favourite garden, and, after satisfying 
his own wants upon the good things 
provided in it, spend the rest of his time 
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driving off any hungry brother or sister 
that happens to cast a longing eye upon 





the feast. He will positively cringe to 
an old) cock sparrow in full health and 
strength: but if he happens to come in 
contact with a cripple or invalid member 
of this much despised species, he will 
promptly knock it down, and, standing 
over the fallen foe, behave like a little 
scarlet-breasted bully. To make matters 
worse, as soon as ever he has had his 
fill of this kind of cowardly satisfaction 
he will mount some stick or other coign 
of vantage and pour out a delightful 
snatch of song. 

The house sparrow, on the other hand, 
although an arrant thief towards man- 
kind and other members of the feathered 
races, is by no means a= selfish bird 
Where his own kith and kin are con 
cerned. When icicles are hanging, and 
snow flakes flying. sparrows do not quarrel 
and fight, but share whatever food they 
can find like brothers and good comrades. 
The littl brown hedge sparrow slips 
about picking up trifles almost uncon- 
sidered by other birds, and never ex- 
changes a word with anybody. 

When the weather is very severe, I lay 
in a supply of dog biscuits and soak two 
or three in hot water every morning for 


| 
| 
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the relief of the thrushes and blackbirds 
visiting my garden. If there be 
upon the ground, I hummock it 
such a way that it formsa kind of smal! 


Snow 


up in 


2 er et 


"gf 


—< 
H AND SPARE 
voleano. into the crater of which the 
crumbed-up biscuit is dropped. This 


plan prevents the food getting scattered 


about, and enables one to get a good 

ms view of all the birds that come to feed. 
Once an old mother song thrush has 

discovered a quiet corner where whole- 


some food may be had in plenty without 
fear of she will turn up for a snack 
at all hours of the day. And what dear 
old, good-natured birds thrushes 
are, A ot roguish 
often one down 
wait has ex- 
of from 
the crater of the voleano and 
hopped away some distance with it. 
Directly she puts it down with the ide: 
of hammering it to pieces, one of the 
! old sparrows will dash in and fly off 
with the tit-bit, followed over the fence 
by all the members of his artful family. 
The thrush stares about in good-natured 
astonishment for a_ few and 
then quietly hops back store- 
house for another supply of food. If 
anything should oceur to arouse her 
suspicion, she will stand perfectly still 
and listen, with her head cocked on one 
side, for quite a while. 


cats, 


sedate, 
to 
spari'e We 


be sure! 


ill 


and 


follow 
until 


soaked 


vy 
she 
biscuit 


my garden 


tracted a piece 


SHOW 


seconds, 
to the 
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Blackbirds, fond 
soaked dog almost any 
garden-frequenting will eat dur. 
ing sharp visitations of wintry weathe 


too, are very 
which 


species 


of 


biscuit, 
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food 


starlings 
an almost 
haustible fund of amusement. How 
great majority of wild birds find 
=O quickly is a puzzle to me. Throw a 
beef out the snow during the 
prevalence of keen weather, and, although 


dozen hungry 


Half a 


raw beef bone form 


bone on 


there is scarcely a starling to be seen 
in the neighbourhood, in a very little 


while one will appear and commence to 


survey it longingly from a_ tree or 
garden fence close by. In a few minutes 


another and another will arrive and, em- 
boldened by hunger and numbers, they 
will fly down commence to tear 
away like little savages at the red meat 
adhering to the They pull and 
tear, peck and hammer, run round, jwmp 
up, scold and laugh at each other, sing, 
give false alarms of danger, and gener- 
ally behave in the most uproariously un- 
civilised Occasionally one will 
off and fly away 


and 


bone. 


manner, 


tear a piece of meat 

with it for discussion in some quiet 
corner; but directly he leaves the 
precincts of the garden in’ which he 


found the bone half a dozen wily old 
rooks, that have been watching the 
whole procedure with envious eyes 
from a tree in the immediate neighbour- 























hood, will give instant chase, and 
woe betide the starling if they catch 
him, for in all probability he will share 
the same fate as the morsel he is 
carrying off in such glee. A few years 
avo. When we had a long run of hard 
weather, rooks took to chasing and 
devouring starlings whilst they were in 
a weak, reduced state from prolonged 
nunger. 

Water is often almost as much appre- 
iated as food in winter, when some 
birds delight to bathe in it as well as 
drink. I have seen starlings get into a 
bowl just before retiring to rest on a 
cold frosty evening in January, and 
splash about amongst a number of minia- 
ture icebergs in a way that made me 
shiver. 

The very keen winter of 1894-5 drove 
great numbers of black-headed gulls up 
the River Thames in search of food, and 
vhen the famished creatures arrived off 
the Victoria Embankment an ink-smeared 
printer's boy threw them a crust. Two 
or three of the birds darted after it 
instantly, and the lad was quick to dis- 
cern a new form of amusement. Crusts 
of all sizes and degrees of hardness were 
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thrown, until the gulls became expert 
enough to catch them in mid-air. and 
then their annual welcome was assured. 
They now form one of the sights of 
London in winter, and have articles in 
the great daily papers devoted to them 
occasionally. The most scanty livelihood 
is never neglected for long in modern 
Babylon, and last winter a poor man 
did the birds a great service and earned 
himself a subsistence by going down to 
Billingsgate Fish Market every morning 
and buying a sack of sprats, which he 
doled out to the birds during the day 
by placing a few on the parapet of the 
Embankment, as shown in our illustra 
tion, on the crown of his hat, or fling- 
ing into space. Those placed in the 
first-named situation the birds generally 
alighted for, although hundreds of spec- 
tators stood round within a few feet: 
those in the second were snatched off 
as the hunger-emboldened birds flew 
over: and those tossed into space over 
the muddy waters of the river were 
caught most dexterously long before they 
reached its surface. After an exhibition 
the gull-feeder passed a scallop. shell 
round and made a_ collection. 








SEAGULLS ON THE THAMES EMBANKMENT, 























By L. Allen Harker, Author of 
K always called him The 
Dean,” he was so dignified 


clerical in his appear- 

The Sunday pomp of 
as parish clerk 
week- 


and 

ance. 

his position 
quite overshadowed his ordinary 
day avocation of jobbing gardener, and 
it was whispered that even the vicar 
himself stood in awe of him, never daring 
to introduce the smallest innovation into 
the service without previously consulting 
Luke Mustoe. 

For five-and-twenty years he had lived 
at the ** Ammonite called 
because certain huge ammonites were set 
like jewels in the walls under the eaves. 
In the village he was as well known as 
the Earl himself. and the majority of the 
villagers spoke of him respectfully as 
“Mr. Mustoe.” Now that his wife was 
dead, and there was no one **to do” for 
him, a kindly neighbour “did a bit o’ 
cleanin” every morning, he paying for 
her services with the utmost regularity. 


Cottage,” so 


The Ammonite Cottage stands in a 
right angle made by the meeting of four 
cross roads, a good half-mile from the 
village, and at four o'clock on a_ cold 
and cheerless winter's afternoon there 
are but few passers-by. Luke Mustoe 


never came home till five, even in winter. 
There was always something to be done 
in somebody’s garden, were it nothing 
but sweeping the dead leaves. 


‘The Intervention 








of the Duke,’’ Etc. 


A tall young woman. carrying a child 
in her arms, came hastily down the road 


leading from the town. She glanced 
furtively from left to right, and, as she 
closed the gate of the cottage garden 
behind her, seemed relieved at having 


met no one. She put the child down on 
the trim path, already whitened by the 
evening frost, and tried the door, It 
was locked. Stooping down. lifted 
the mat, and there, sure enough, lay the 
key. 

“Wait here a minute. Marjie.” she said 
to the child, “till I see if is any- 
body in sight.” 

She ran to the foot of the little garden 
and listened, straining her eyes in the 
twilight: but all was silent and the road 
cleserted. 

The little girl stayed where she 
and waited, jumping up and down 
sort of rhythmic dance to keep her feet 
warm. She wore a long red coat and 
little Gretchen bonnet, while a celicious 
tangle of golden curls bobbed gaily with 
The fur-bordered 


she 


there 


was, 
in a 


her every movement. 

bonnet framed a face like a half-opened 
rosebud ; she looked like a stray sun- 
beam in the grey gloaming, and _ there 


seemed something incongruous in her 
gay call of “Mamma!” to the sad- 
faced woman, dressed in rusty black. 
who hurried up the straight little path 
towards her. 
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“Pitty little housie!” chirped the baby 
voice, as With trembling hands the 
mother turned the key in the lock, and, 
opening the door, showed the fire - lit 
kitchen. 

In toddled the baby girl, her mother 
following. ““It wonder if IL can find it?” 
she whispered with a sob in her voice; 
“if it is still there Whatever it 
vas that she sought, she very evidently 
ound it, for in another minute she cried, 
“See, Marjie! Would you like to sit in 
this lovely little chair ?” 

She held out a small wooden chair to 
the child—a veritable child's chair, with 
arms, and Straight, short legs. 

‘It’s plain there’s no one to see to 
him,” she muttered; “it’s thick with 
dust.” She took her handkerchief and 
wiped it carefully, then set it down on 
the hearth. 

The clock struck five. 

* Manji she cried, kneeling down by 
the child, “will you sit in that 9 chair 
till granfer comes? Will you wait here 
without me and tell him who you are? 
Oh! Marjie, my precious, will you ?” 

Marjie seated herself in the little chair 
and smiled into the tear-filled, anxious 

*Marjie will sit 
for a little while.” she said graciously. 

And wait for mother?” asked the 
woman eagerly. “You wont go near 
the fire? Ah 
as far down the road a mans step rang 


eyes gazing into hers. 


She caught her breath 


on the frosty road. “I’m going. Marjie.” 

The child nodded cheerfully as she 
watched the firelight flash on an old 
brass warming-pan hanging near the 
door. She was not in the least afraid 
of being left alone, and she was sleepy 
after her long. cold journey. She heard 
her mother lock the door and push the 
key under the mat again: but she did 
not see the white, anxious face pressed 
against the window on the other side of 
the room. 

Marjie’s head nodded, fell against the 
back of the chair, and in two minutes 
she was sound asleep. 

Luke Mustoe was, above all things, 
methodical. On his return in the evening 
he always went through a certain ritual. 
which was as follows: He unlocked the 
door, stamped upon the mat to shake 
off any mud or frost clinging to his 
boots, hung up his hat on a peg inside 
the door, and went forward to the table 
Where a lamp and matches awaited him. 
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On this particular evening, having lit 
the lamp, he went to the fire to put the 
kettle on the hob preparatory to making 
Lea. 

At that moment a piece of coal fell 
With a soft crash into the body of the 
fire, and it blazed up. Luke Mustoe 
nearly dropped the lamp, and uttered an 
exclamation so loud that it woke Marijie, 
Who had not had time to do more than 
embark upon the river of dreams. She 
sat forward in her chair, blinking at the 
light with bright, long-lashed eyes : then 
she smiled, the adorable radiant smile of 
confident babyhood. 

“Ts ‘oo ganfer?” she demanded in that 
piping treble which no musical instru- 
ment can ever imitate. 

Luke laid the lamp down on the table: 
his hands were trembling so, he could 
scarce hold it: white-faced and = wide- 
eved, he stared at the little figure in 
the baby-chair, so long disused. 

“Is ‘00 ?” she persisted. “ Why doesn't 
‘oo kiss me?” 

Kew people ever saw Marjie Without 
betraying a strong desire to go through 
this ceremony, and it) struck her = as 
strange that the unknown “ ganfer” of 
whom she had heard so much should be 
more backward in this respect than the 
rest of the world. 

*Who-what—are you?” gasped Luke, 
sinking heavily into his chair on the 
other side of the hearth. 

‘L’se Marjie: is ‘oo ganfer?” She got 
up from her chair and ran across the room 
to him. “Is ‘oo mamma’s daddie 2” she 
continued, 

Marjie's woollen gloves were of the 
resembling those used in the 
nobie art of self-defence, inasmuch as 
they only boasted a thumb and a sort 
of bag for the fingers. As she reached 
Luke's chair she pulled them off and cast 
them on the floor, and, taking hold of 
his arm with her litthe pink hands shook 
it. remarking plaintively. ‘* Man! Marjie 
Wants her tea!” 

Luke looked down at the absurd, dim- 
pled scraps of hands resting on his coat 
sleeve. but said nothing: he seemed in- 
capable of speech or action. 

* Take off my pewisse, man!” 
manded : ** T’se welly “ot.” 

With clumsy. trembling fingers Luke 
did as he was bid, then untied the strings 
of the little bonnet, and as he took it 
off a golden curl twined round his finger. 


species 


she com- 
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Marjie. who was staring hard at him, 
said suddenly, ‘Don’t ky. man, and 


pihaps mamma ‘Il bing a cake for tea.” 
At last the man spoke. ‘** Where’s your 
mother ?” he asked in a husky voice. 
Marjie’s mouth turned down at the 
and her big filed with 
“She gone away. = She © said 
ganfer tum, but ‘e not tum 
And as the full extent of her 
ment was brought 
lifted up her voice and wept. She had 
powerful lungs, and the mystery which 
surrounded her appearance at the cottage 


corners, eyes 
tears. 
ony ‘oo.” 

bereave- 


home to her, she 


was lost sight of in the more imme- 
diate necessity for quieting her. Luke 
Mustoe knelt upon the floor and gath- 


ered the woe-begone little figure into his 
arms. 

How long it was had nursed 
a child! Yet his hand had not alto- 
gether lost its cunning, for presently 
Marjie’s cries and, turning an 
April face upon her host, she observed. 
* Dinky minky!” 


since he 


ceased, 


* What?” asked the bewildered Luke. 
‘Dinky minky! Marjie firsty.” 
A light dawned upon him. “I'll get 


he said meekly. and, putting Marjie 
chair 


tea,” 
down in 
to do so. 

Like most lonely men. he was deft and 
neat in his ways. In a few minutes the 
kettle was boiling. the cloth spread, and 
Marjie was seated at table liberally be- 


her again, he proceeded 


smearing her face with the jam Luke 
had spread upon her bread. Luke ate 
nothing. but he drank four cups of tea. 


and watched his guest with eager, ques 
tioning eyes. 

And all the time the white face was 
pressed against the window. 

‘Me seepy.” announced Marjie when 


she could eat no more. ‘Me sit on ‘oo 
knee !~ 

Obediently Luke took up the sticky 
little bundle in his arms, and went and 


sat by his dying fire in the big high- 
backed chair which had been his evening 
resting place for some thirty years. 
“Sing ‘Lay me insisted 
treble voice. 
*T can't sing, my pretty. | be too old,” 
said Luke apologetically. 


**Say payers. then!” sleepily murmured 


down.” the 


this small “*She who must be obeyed.” 

Now of 
for fain 
Court of 


prayers Luke knew plenty: 
weather, for rain, for the High 
Parliament. for Royalty, for 
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Grace, and for Peace; yet none of them 
seemed exactly appropriate to the pre. 
sent occasion, Suddenly there flashed 


into his mind the hymn the choir had 
been practising that week at church 
so in broad Gloucestershire, and in a 


cracked, tremulous oldj voice, he 
sing, *O come, all ye faithful.’ 

By the time he had reached the end 
of the second verse the golden head lay 
heavy on his shoulder. 

The kitchen silent save for the 
dropping of the ashes, and the pale face 
no longer watched at the window. 


began to 


Was 


* ¥ x CS * 


Kive years ago Luke Mustoe possessed 
both wife and daughter, and the latter 
was considered the smartest and prettiest 
girl for miles around: a good girl and a 
steady girl, who “kept company” with 
a well-to-do young carpenter in the neigh- 
houring town. She was, moreover, par- 
lourmaid at the vicarage, with every in- 
tention of remaining there until her 
marriage. 

A circus came to the town and pitched 
its tents for a whole month: when it 
left, Susan Mustoe was missing. The 
Whole country-side rang with her flight, 
and Luke Mustoe was bowed to the very 
earth with shame. 

The truant wrote that she was married 
to the young man “what did 
feats,” that Was very happy. and 
hoped they would forgive her: that she 
liked travelling about. and that her hus- 
band earned money. Her mother 
wept and prayed, and did all she could 
to soften Luke, as did also the vicar and 
his wife, who had sincerely fond 
of their pretty parlourmaid: but his 
pride Was too grievously wounded for 
any tender thoughts of forgiveness. He 
could feel no fellowship with the 
*mountebank.” as he called his daugh- 
ter’s husband. He declared once and for 
all that he had no daughter, and refused 
to hear her name. 

In the following spring his wife caught 
followed, and she died. 


acrobatic 
she 


good 


been 


cold, pneumonia 


This also. with considerable unfairness, 
he laid to his daughter's charge, and 
grew more and more bitter the longer 
he brooded over his wrongs. He even 
went so far as to send back her letters 
to their ever-changing addresses, and, 


naturally, after a time the letters ceased. 
He accepted sympathy from no one, but, 
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as he observed with some pride, “ kep’ 
imself to ‘imself"; he was lonely, and 
it times found himself thinking tenderly 
of the “darter” of whom he had been 
=O proud 

As he sat by his dying fire with her 
child asleep in his arms the door creaked, 
, cold little gust of wind ruffled the curls 
on Marjie’s forehead, and as he turned to 
see who had come in he found his widowed 
daughter at his feet. 

With her little child asleep in his arms, 
how could he say her nay ? 


‘He was very good to me, father, they 
ill was. They ‘re not like the folks here, 
but they ‘re good in their way—they are, 
indeed. When he met with that accident, 
they all of them did what they could, 
but he was hurt too bad. and he had to 
go to the hospital, and when they told 
himas he’d always be a cripple he didn't 
want to live. It would have been no 
life for him, and him so strong: and I 
couldn't stay in the circus, for | never 
did anything there, not so much as to 
take the gate money: he didn’t want me 
to. So when he died I said. ‘I'll go 





He found his widowed 
daughter at his feet. 
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back to father and get work among my 
own people: he wont never turn me 
away when he sees Marjie’—I called her 
after mother —and I’ve kep’ ‘er so careful. 
Oh, father! I’m so tired, and it’s good 
to come home. Let me take her, father, 
she’s that heavy 7 


When Martha Waite came next morn- 
ing at seven to light the fire, she found 
her work already done and the break- 
fast laid. It took her but a very few 
minutes to grasp the situation, and in 
half an hour the entire village was elec- 
trified by the intelligence that “* Mr. 
Mustoe’s darter be come back, a widdy 
with a little girl.” 

As aforetime, Luke Mustoe “ kep ‘im- 
self to Cimself.” offering no explana- 
tions as to the reason of his change 
of front. But he certainly looked very 
cheerful as. from his elevated position 
in the choir, he surveyed his once 
empty pew and discovered somewhere, 
about the level of the bookboard, the 
top of a small red bonnet: there was 
not in the whole country-side a man 
more full of good will than he. 





‘ Lina. 
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CHRIST, THE CONSOLER. 


By the Very Rev. W. Lefroy, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
PA! THE t IND 
nission, ina could never find in Him their vest. This 
sin - stricken failure would chill the love which un. 
world and to reservedly surrenders selt to high «and 
sinful souls, straining service, It would paralyse spiritual 


reveals, in its 
hi ur hi « s lI 
beauty, thy 
character ol 
God: removes 
the burden of 
uilt Prous 
crushed 
weight 
une wearied 
hy its wen 
them 
in penitence: 
them 


consoles 


delivers 





Wye from spiritual 
servitude 
from mortal 

dread, tron the grave, from Hades, and 


from the separation of soul from spirit, and 


of both from body. The unique character- 
istic of Christianity is the permanence of 
the Inearnate God in Christ. This is) the 
unchanging basis of Christ’s power to sym- 
pathise with those whose nature He now 
wears, His love hecomes the channel ot 


Hence He can 


temptations by 


syimpathise with 
which life is 


His power. 
the trials and 
educated, 
developed, 


others are influenced. character is 


angels are instructed, God is 


glorified Every SOrTrOW solaced by the 
Kternal Priest “taken from among men” 
is a prophecy of that consolation announced 
in the Apocalypse when ‘God shall) wipe 
away all tears from their eves,” and justifies 


our unquestioning reliance upon the Christus 
C‘onsolato1 
this office of tenderness 


have left an 


The omission of 


and of succour would IMINenSse 


gap in the completeness ol His work. 


Without it we should not have understood 


the significance of His experience as a Man 
of Sorrows Humanity would have ached 
for that which it needs, and which apart 
from Christ can neve be adequately 
supplied, The ache would have throbbed 


through the peace which pardon. brings. It 
would have broken _ it. It would havi 
disturbed it. It would have doomed it to 
uncertainty and transiency. Sinful souls 
who did not find in Christ their consolation 





ictivities, Which are ever twice blessed, Noi 
is there a supreme claim that Christ makes 
that would puiss une hallenwed, i] Hy were 
not found to be the source OF present and 
prospective and satisfying consolation where- 


ever the anguish of sin) has penetrated, 
Indeed, such are the needs ol han, 
such is the wealth ol the Inearnation, 


such is the inexhaustibility of the Redeemer, 
that the world and the 
individual in) both 
ihe God-Man_— the 


need: the 


race and every 


may reasonably « XY pect in 


complete response to 


every highest realisation of even 


the Divine Ideal, 
tion of everything 


and the permanent restora- 


marred by sin. 
these blessings, 
follows the 


is training us 


The conditional nature of 


on the side of participation, 
here. 
They 
Christ 
attracting 
well- 
death 


analogies by which God 


These ave not the subject in review. 


bear upon the infinite 
lo all 


influence of 


adaptability of 
spiritual phenomena. The 
this is expressed in the 


profoundest 


known words of whose early 


occasioned that of all Tennyson's 
Memoriam.” 
ity.” Hallai, 
the folds of one’s nature.” 


poems, In ‘I like Christian- 


said because it fits into all 
This pervasiveness 
influence of love. 


the human soul. 


is due to the penetrating 


Love is the hugest want of 


It is supplied only by God in Christ. “1 
want,” says Charles Kingsley, ‘to be sure 
that God cares for us: that God is ow 


interfered, stooped, 


No puzzling 


that God has 
Himself for us. 


Father: 
sacrificed 


texts shall rob me of this rest for my heart, 
that Christ is the exact counterpart of 
Him in Whom we live and move and have 


our being.” For this we look, not to nature, 


not to man, not to society. The Cross of 
Christ is the supreme proof of the love of 
God. The sin it bears and bears away, the 
sorrow wherewith sin euswathes the world, 
and the suffering it produces, call alike and 
call aloud for Christus Consolator. 


Christ. Amongst 
individual life 


That eall is answered by 
the most sacred experiences of 
there is none more solemn than that associated 
with an oppressive sense of the heinousness 
of sin, the helplessness of man to relieve it, 
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wd the moral agony of guilt. That experience 
is the work of the Holy Spirit in the inner 
shrine of man’s being. It is expressed in the 
Jarm of an awakened conscience. In some 
this is the outcome of fear, accompanving a 
vivid realisation and dread of death, of the 
solemnities of judgment, and the conscious 
ness of separation from God. In others it is 
aused by a surprising collapse of an obstinate 
wil: ov by the return of affections, long 
estranged, to their Divine object, through 
the influence of the love of God. The gener- 
osities of Divine grace, exhibited in forbear- 
uce, in longsuffering, in patience, break 
down the will and thaw emotions which 
were frozen through habitual sin. The re- 
sult is the same in each case. The penitent 
eries out, ** My sins, my sins!” The urgent 
need now is the consolation of pardon. 

On this great theme nature has not one 
word to utter. The grief of guilty dread she 
cannot appease. On the contrary, she intensi- 
fies it. For nature never forgives. She never. 
never pardons. She unites sin and suffering 
is cause and effect. To her absolution is 
malicious mockery. How rigid and unre- 
lenting nature is, may be learnt from her 
implacable punishment of men long after 
they have ceased to violate her laws. The 
intemperate may, in his sin, be led to penitence, 
to amendment, and to faith. The voice of 
Christ may say to him, * Thy sin be forgiven 
thee.” and that voice heard, in its power and 
in its pity, changes the current of life. and 
transmutes the character of the erring. But 
nature is as deaf to pardon as she is power- 
ess to utter it. She holds high her lash. 
She lets it fall. though the penitent lives near 
to God in life. in soul, in Word. and in Sacra- 
ment. Yea. science sustains her resolute and 
unpitving sternness. For ‘she tells us awful 
truths about the sins of the fathers scourging 
their offspring, in body, in mind, in utterance, 
in expression. The penitent can never heai 
one svilable of consolation from the tongue 
of nature. 

Sins which belong, not to the physical. 
but to the moral order are neither praised 
nor blamed by her. Pride, envy hatred, 
malice, receive from creation no censure. 
Of heart-sins she takes no account. The 
greed of avarice, the inflation of vanity, the 
hot restlessness of the leprosy of lust, the 
wild justice of revenge, and a crowd of mean 
und despicable follies which degrade man 
and dishonour God, are bevond the reach of 
nature’s malediction or chastisement. Let 
those oppressed by any of these burdens 
stop short of overt action, and she makes no 
sign. Yet, even in this form, where sin does 
not rise into crime, the Divine requirements 
are clear. Sins of heart are as ruinous as 
sins of hand. He is love of Whom it was said, 
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* Thou requirest truth in the inward parts.” 
Let the heart that is soured by sin, weakened 
by evil habit, defiled by entertaining deadening 
dispositions, listen to the voice of Him Who 
knows all. Let there arise within the sense 
of evil, of responsibility. and a yearning fon 
freedom and deliverance, nature has not one 
word of consolation. So far as heart-sins 
are concerned, she is as petrified in her pity 
as she is impotent to punish. 

Nor can society impart the forgiveness the 
transgressor craves. What nature does not. 
society dare not. An official in a mercantile 
firm has held a post of responsibility and 
importance for years. Large stumms have been 
entrusted to him in the flow of his every-day 
work. Nor has any default appeared in his 
receipt or returns. Trust, unqualified, un- 
measured, and unbroken, has been reposed in 
him. But, in an evil moment, he was assailed 
by a powerful temptation. Golden promises 
were made, which guaranteed him a_ large 
fortune on terms which combined small risk 
with great return. The main factor in the 
proposal was electric rapidity of action. The 
risk was taken. Funds were abstracted with 
the most righteous resolve to return all. 
Some delay ensued in the ripening of the 
promise into performance, The delay dark 
ened with every day's dawn and decline, At 
length the promise could not) be performed, 
and the official, overwhelmed in anguish, in 
shame, in remorse, reveals his plight to his 
principals. They share his grief. They re- 
member his tidelity. They reeall his years 
of unblemished character, and acknowledged 
probity. Can they forgive? Can they restore 
the fallen to the trust which has been 
shattered. to the office he has but once 
hetraved ? To do so would bring unsettle 
ment into the life and work of the firm. It 
would be to obliterate the admonition which 
commerce delivers to all her clients, from the 
perfidy or failure of any. Commercial society 
dare not forgive. 

Is it otherwise amid the hallowed precincts 
of home? Parental love is not infrequently 
n conflict with parental duty. The child of 
the fairest hopes, of painful solicitude, of even 


believing prayer, blossoms into womanhood. 
She is greatly gifted. She is perilously attrac- 
tive. Society opens before her. The land- 
scape of life is spread in all its beauty. 
fascination, and glitter, She wonders where 
the evil, of which she has heard so much, lies. 
Confiding, unsuspicious, susceptible, and = in 
reliance upon words which love forbade her 
to question, she is tempted and fails. Save 
in the maddening agony of her young soul, 
and possibly not even there, can anyone feel 
such anguish as is felt’ by those who love her 
best. Her parents know the worst. Perhaps 
they know it) earliest. Can they condone 
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the disaster? Will they forgive the fall of 
their own child? Will they restore her to 
their hearts, and welcome her to—home ? 
They dare not. If they did, society would 
take revenge on her, on them, and sentence 


all to frozen isolation. Domestic society dare 
not Torgeive 

What nature is unable to do: what 
ommercial or domestic society are unwilling 
to ao = aone by the SOCLECLY ol the Lord 
Jesus Christ The Church of Christ holds, 
tron the pierced hand of her living and 
loving Head, the Charter of Forgiveness. She 
exists to announce to the = sinful, to the 


penitent. to the abject. but believing, that He 
And the Lord Christ 


Without witness, both 


( onsole Be 
Himself 


alone is theil 


has not left 


as to the condition and moral COnseg Uences 
of restoration. The incident in the house of 
Simon the Pharisee is replete with teaching. 


Around the dejected intruder there gathered 


the memories of her infamous and notorious 


trade; the embittered cynicism and haughty 


scorn of Simon and his co-religionists; the 
ready reproach with which they met hei 
penitential agony, and their heartless pre- 


ference of a life of leprosy and a death ot 
shame to her remorseful woe in the presence 
of Jesus. The Christ, in the majesty of His 
tenderness, appears as distant from His host 


He directs his atten- 
tion to her posture, her sorrow, her affection. 
He veads and reproves the chilling and false 
had of that wreck of 


as the poles are apart. 


estimate Simon formed 


character. He reminds him that the woman 
whose touch he loathed had a heart that 
loved. He saw love in her trembling as she 


moved furtively to His presence, perhaps 
amid the muttered scoffing of her fallen 
sisters, or the icy contempt of the Pharisec. 
He saw love in penitential grief, yet in 
clinging hope, behind—raining the tears, yea 
(as St. Augustine says) her heart's blood, on 
those unsandalled feet ever swift to the 
movements of mercy. He saw love in the 
consecration of woman's glory to the service 
of humility, in losing itself in the apprecia- 
tion of its object, and seeing all, the Christ 


combines all—her tears, her sighs, her service, 


her adoring love. He says the greatness of 
her love is the issue of the greatness of 
His forgiveness. His consolation deepens 
and blesses her contrition. And the message 
borne to the Church, and for the wide and 


wicked world, is that Christ is the only cure 
for spiritual care. 

When we our reflection, and 
it along the narrow path in which we trace the 


discipline of life in the formation of character, 


continue follow 


the consolations of Christ abound more and 
more. This appears in the varied modes of 
that discipline to which in some degree all 
must submit. Of all, let our thought be 
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concerning spiritual, afflictive, and intellectual 
trial. 


Forgiveness ind the SCLISe of it are 
amongst the earliest experience ; of the COn- 
soled believer. These are accompanied and 


followed by 
the 


C1eS 


spiritual trials, which arise from 


presence in us and outside us of tenden- 


and of principles which challenge the 


supremacy the joy of forgiveness claims fo; 


Christ. Who does not know thie conflict 
between the ideal of the new life and the 
habits of the old = Who has not wondered 


at the strength of sentiments, of proclivities, 
which are 


but 


of emotions, 
foibles, 


regarded as the 


merest which we found possessed 


of extraordinary powers OF resistance as soon 


we began to attack or to expel them ¢ 
What a new realin opens to the gaze of the 
Christian in serious conflict with the under. 


growths of his own past ? 
the 


Sins of the fancy 


must be refused least approach to truce, 


Sins of the tongue! How varied in_ their 
nature, character, and number! Words may 
be spoken, and by no means rapidly, at 
the rate of one hundred and - sixty a 
minute! They may be false, cursed by 
habitual untruth, or charred by the heat 
of exaggeration. They may be malicious, 
combining a minimum of truth with a 


maximum of insinuation, and deadly in de- 
traction, dastardly in 
cruel in’ their defamation of 
absent, the innocent, the helpless. 


malignant scandal, and 
cowardly the 
They may 
be foul, reeking with putridities, which defile 
and And W hat 
of dispositions, and incom- 
with the beautiful ideal that lives 
the tollowers of Christ in the holy 
Gospels ? Under the stress of these conditions, 


destroy. what of actions ? 


antagonistic to 
patible 


before 


we can but look to Him Whose incipient and 


elevating merey has revealed them to us. 


Christ, by His spirit, has made us conscious 
of these failings. Shall He leave us with 
this unwelcome experience ? Helpless Dis- 


Ney er, 
immediate 


He Who be- 

forgiveness 
the paths of 
power over 

Men © sit 
men. Christ 
sin. He is 


heartened 2 Surprised ? 


stows gratuitous and 
continue in 
spiritual progress by 


the He 


because sin is 


encourages us to 
bestowing 
sin alone can pardon. 
than 


* . 
man stronger than his 


stronger 
makes a 
here the Christus Consolator. 


The sorrows of life are often sent to 
lead us on to the highest joys. If we include 
in sorrow the suffering which produces it, 


we shall be greatly comforted, as we entel 


into the cloud, by contrasting the difference 
between suffering as it appears in the pages 


of the Old Testament and in those of the 
New. In the former, suffering is frequently 
associated with the anger of Jehovah. It is 
the expression of Divine displeasure, It is 


the vindication of judicial sovereignty, in the 
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form of punishment. It was so with Adam 
in the garden: with Eve in maternity: with 
Cain in his toil: with the patriarchs in their 
pilgrimage: with the Hebrews in the wilder- 
ness, and with successive generations in their 
discipline. History, law, ritual, the psalter. 
and prediction, are strong in this thought. 
It re-appears in the New Testament when it 
recites the historical facts and teaching of 
the Old. Suffering is associated with sin: 
with individual or social disobedience; and it 
isa burden grievous to be borne, There are, 
no doubt, touching and even predictive ex- 
ceptions to this; but, in the main, suffering 
and sorrow in the Old Testament are melan- 
choly in their origin and incidence. 

In the New Testainent it is essentially 


different. There it is evangelical. It is not 
necessarily punitive. It is not the penalty of 


personal sin. {[t is one sphere in which and 
through which the works of God are made 
manifest. The sufferer is an evangelist. His 
affliction is a gospel to those who have eyes 
to see and ears to hear. He, in his priva- 
tion, in his deformity, in his disease, preaches 
unselfishness to the selfish ; compassion to the 
hard and the stern; active sympathy to the 
apathetic and the strong: whispers the still 
small voice of charity amid the Babel noise 
of a bustling world, and—identified as the 
believing sufferer is with the Man of 
Sorrows—it is by Him dignified as the sphere 
in which He can be succoured, and to which, 
in the plenitude of His pity and love, He 
promises rich reward. 

Moreover, suffering sends the soul instinc- 
tively to the contemplation of the Siniess 
Sufferer. The oneness of the life bestowed 
upon the believing with the life of Christ 
involves the gaze of the sufferer to the only 
saving solace. That gaze—often while the 
tears bedew the glancings of grief—passes 
on beyond the troubles that test and the 
sorrows that strain to the prospective glory 
of the Christian with Christ. This is em- 
phatically experienced when death removes 
from our side the child of our joy, the 
companion of our life, the friend of far off 
years, Whose counsel was our guide and whose 
Wise sympathy was our unfailing encourage 
ment. But who that has so suffered has not 
turned quite naturally to the Saviour, and 
found help in the conscious association of those 
absent from the body and present with the 
Lord, and in the predictive and prospective 
reunion of all with Him in glory ? 

This is one of the highest of all our hopes. 
It is more than sufficient to justify the solace 
of the sympathetic Saviour, bestowed long 
ago on a heart that sorrowed without hope, 
when He said ** Weep not.” Yea, such is the 
reality and glory and bliss of a scene from 


Which suffering shali be excluded and _ into 
which death shall never intrude, that we 
may even now be touched by the surprise 
implied in the Resurrection inquiry, made 
by the risen Lord of one whose loving hope 
was to find the dead Jesus, and whose loving 
faith found the living Christ! ‘ Woman, 
why weepest thou?” Yes, trials, sorrows, 
sufferings, bereavements, reveal to us the 
fresh aspect in which the Saviour appears as 
Christus Consolator. 

And would it not be strange if One so 
inexhaustible in His resourcefulness, so com- 
pletely answering to each variety of human 
necessity, so longsuffering in His _ patience 
towards the infinite perplexities of character, 
had no comfort to bestow upon the keen and 
even exquisite anguish of honest doubt? Is 
there anyone to whom conscientious unbdeliei 
is at once the issue of mental constitution, 
a moral necessity, and both the product of 
inextricable tangles on this side and on that ? 
How many are there to whom simple faith 
is, from a variety of causes, impossible? 
And to how imany is it denied, even after 
painful investigation, patient weighing of evi- 
dence, and it may even be added, unavailing 
debates with religious leaders? The search- 
ing sorrow endured by such souls is often 
intensified by taking counsel with those less 
instructed than, and as unsettled as, them- 
selves. This is as harmful as_ if invalids 
sought health from those as out of health as 
themselves. The effect is as disappointing in 
the one case as in the other. The agony of 
unsatisfied inquiry, especially when it involves 
breaking with early convictions and the 
sacred influences with which they were asso- 
ciated, is painful beyond words. Who can 
read the following without owning this? “I 
am not ashamed to confess that with this 
virtual negation of God the universe to me 
has lost its soul of loveliness; and although 
from henceforth the precept to ‘work while 
it is day’ will doubtless but gain an intensified 
force from the terribly intensified meaning 
of the words ‘that the night cometh when 
no man can work,’ yet when at times I think, 
as think at times | must, of the appalling 
contrast between the hallowed glory of that 
creed which once was mine and the lonely 
mystery of existence as now I find it, at such 
times I shall ever feel it is impossible to 
avoid the sharpest pang of which my nature 
is susceptible.” 

It is now known that the writer of these 
words was the gifted George Romanes. He 
published them in an early work of his, 
‘Candid Examination of Theisin” (p. 114), 
under the title of ** Physicus.” It is also known 
that the aching heart which throbbed in every 
idea revealed in this passage was set at rest 
at last. He found Christ. and in Him peace, 
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For “defects of doubt,” as for us of act body of glory” like unto that of Him 
vd there are remedial mercies Who for us men, and for our salvation, bore 
wolator a‘thody of humiliation”? Has He not also 


passing from the serrows spoken of its incorruptibility and therefore 
itted to our trust, and from of its innnortalitv 2 And are not both to be 
bodies they inhabit amd even adapted to “the new heavens and the new 
s from the moral and spiritual earth wherein dwelleth righteousness”? Yes, 
h the Saviour’s mission ane For th work of His hands——blighted by 
ddressed, we inquire whether the desolations of sin, and sighing through 
medial restoration ino which the sobbing requiem of nature—there are 
trong has “any hope” for this hopes and = transfigured potentalities. They 
m whieh God tells us has lie deep down im the depths of the Incarna- 
ly through the sili ol its tion. Thev ar touched by the splendow of 
uit? Ts it quite a faney o the Kaster dawn. They are rendered credible 
dream to believe that every by every predictive trimmph won by science. 
science makes of the mighty Shall thev not be ours in glorified fulness 
in nature are predictions of when the Lord returns to take the Kingdom 
ibilities, under the touch = of and at length fully reveal Himself to angels 
Omnipotence, embodied in re and to men as the Christus Consolator ¥ 


And has not the Holy Spirit 
ences in the Church are the 
of Christ's heavenly life —toid 
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13), Aa @, |HE cures which take place 
i every day upon the high 
mountains are in no way 
wonderful than the 
miracles which are feigned 


less 


such 
shrines as 
They 


slower: 


to be wrought at 
world-famous 
that of Lourdes. 
are, it is true, 
but then they are en- 
and Nature is 








tively 


natural Dame 
by no means in a hurry. 


Only a 


cures, 


comparatively short time ago _ it 
became widely recognised that the pure, thin 
air and the powerful sunshine of the mountains 


are peculiarly medicinal in certain diseases, 
principally in disorders of the respiratory 
organs and the nerves. The mountain cure, 
however, has rapidly become popular, and 


now in all parts of the world, even in remote 
parts of Africa and South America, mountain 
have established for 
complaints indicated. Considering 
that hundreds of our own countrymen are at 
the present time slowly gaining health and 
strength among the snows of the mountains, 
chiefly in Switzerland, the 


sanatoria heen the cure 


of the 


some axecount of 
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LUNGS 


pported by t BL (onton.) 


life of 
of the 
interest. 


high altitudes, as well as 
devoid of 


invalids in 
results obtained, cannot be 


Let us take the case of the person who goes 
out from Great Britain to one of the Alpine 
health resorts with the view of rooting out the 
incipient consumption. Nine-tenths, 
by the way, of those who frequent the high 


seeds of 


mountain stations are sufferers from pulmonary 
disease, the remainder being chiefly composed 
of those who go there for nervous complaints 


or diseases of the nese and throat. In all 
probability the patient who has been under 
medical care at home will find that the treat- 
ment prescribed on the mountains is very 


different from, sometimes absolutely the reverse 
of, that which he underwent in his native 
land. This is partly because of the different 
conditions. The atmosphere, for example, is 
one-fifth rarer at the higher Alpine stations 
than it level. 
rays 


Then, again, the suns 
But some of 
seem to have no 


is at sea 
intense, 
treatinent 


much 
the changes in 


are more 


dependence on these meteorological differ- 
ences. Indeed, some of the doctors in the 
mountain health resorts—who are, as one 
of them remarked to the writer, “all 
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arriving, say, 
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Many a patient, 


er, at an Alpine 


Davos, 1s sent 


here dav and 


night for months, 


ntil ie leaves, infinitely 


spring. Patients have been 


ain in bed for years and the 


enough for all the ordinary 


though on their arrival they 
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do not speak with approval of the 


methods adopted in’ England. Be that 5 
may. in one thing all the mountain doctors 
ret | that is that the first condition 
A the cure. if the case be not of an entirely 
pient and almost problematic nature, is 
Ofte ent tells his Alpine doctor that 


The mountain doctor, 


m the contrary, tells him to lie all day in 
i open air on a long reclining chair. If 
he case is a very serious one, and always 
fand when there is fever, the doctors pre- 


Novem, 
Moritz 


immediately to bed. and kept 


sometimes 


better, 
known 


get 
purposes of life, 


in the 
to re- 
well 


were so 


doctors do 


hot 


andy ice 


that they had to be carried from the railway 


lo 
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MOUNTAIN 


“take 


tuberculous patient. 


plenty of exercise ” 


seek health on the 
thei 


davs on their 


conies, and in some of the 
one sees as manv as 
extended patients, ranged in 
sive verandahs. 
Another thing that 


is the 


strikes 
universal use by the 
hability is that the 
in almost 


family 


every instance, 


such a terrifving 


mountains each 


enough to take a 


and toboggan, mist be 


mountains 
chairs 


doctor 
forbade 
instrument, 
patient, even 
walk, or 
armed 


patients 
selves of the clinical thermometer. 


he is 
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many a 


Hundreds of people who 
spend all 
sunny hal- 
larger sanatoria 
fifty together of these 
on exten- 


unusual 
them- 
The pro- 


at home, 
the use of 


on the 
well 
to skate 


with the 


tiny glass tube, which three or four times a 


day he must 
minutes, 
registered. 


put under his 
keeping a chart 


by the thermometer, or 
perature. 
If a 
slank, has what is termed : 
if, that is, 


rather 


*lunger,” as he is called 


1 


for tive 


the = figures 
In fact, life is largely regulated 
by the 


tem- 


the local 


* temperature ” 
his thermometer registers more 
than, perhaps, 99°5 (the limit varies) 


he must 


rest on his balcony chair until his temperature 
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gets normal, or, if the temperature is very 
high, he has to go to bed. When one is 
walking, one continues or returns in ac- 
cordance with the height of the mercury in 


one’s thermometer. 
Besides “Ts ing out” 

to temperature, the chief feature of the cure 
drinking milk to 

The most thorough 


and scrupulous attention 
consists in feeding and in 
quite an expensive extent, 

personal cleanliness is also insisted upon, and 


THE QUIVER. 





it not true, as many say, that the open-air 
cure may be carried out anywher Yes, it 
may; but the results are not everywhere the 
same. No one who has visited a mountain 
sanatorium, and talked with doctors and 
patients there, will doubt that the results 
obtained on the mountains are much more 
satisfactory than those recorded in low-lying 
places. The pure thin air which floats oye 
the snow that gleams in the powerful Alpine 








THE PATIENTS 


even patients who are in bed with fever have 
to be washed all cold water every 
day, at times when the medicine freezes by 
one’s pillow : 


over in 


and in the evening patients are 
with a mixture of 
When the fever 
is high, cold water compresses are also w rapped 
continuously round the body. Of 


also sometimes sponged 


vinegar and cayenne pepper. 


course the 


doctors insist also on the fullest ventila- 
tion of rooms—especially of bedrooms—and it 
is wonderful how soon a patient not only 
vets used to, but even colues to like, sleep- 


ing 


with windows and doors wide open, even 
while the snow falls and the mercury shows 
a stubborn affection for the neighbourhood of 
zero! 


But asked, 


may be 


what, it 


is the gain¥ Is 





IN SUMMER 


sunshine under cloudless skies. does really 
work marvels. 

The present writer has been convinced 
by personal observation that the mountain 
doctors themselves do not always put 4 
sufficiently bigh estimate on the wonder: 
ful curative power of the Alpine air. There 


are people, apparently in good health, walk- 


ing about the high Alpine valleys whom 
everybody—doctors included—had considered 
doomed: but who, after perhaps years i 


hed, followed by balconies, are now 
able to enjoy the life they almost lost, and 
are pointed to hopefully by many who know 
them, or have told of living 
testimonials of the life-giving power of the 


mountains, 


years on 


been them, as 
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A Complete Story. By J. F. Rowbotham, Author of ‘‘* Solomon Built Him 
an House,’”’ Etc. 


HE Spree, which runs through and 
round Berlin, is a winding rive) 
with many wild parts about it, 
when it passes from the capital 
to the country. It is connected 

with the Havel and the Elbe, 
and throughout its entire extent barges ply, 
bringing the produce of the adjoining country 


or well nigh hundreds of miles round to the 
great capital which offers a ready market fon 


ill sorts of wares. Vegetables, fruit. stones. 
bricks, coals, sand. wood. are a specime n of 
som f the various freights. and, indeed, 


vhatever the country has to offer of mor 
than usual excellence is sent in this way to 
the tow The 


clumsy boats of great capacity, are impelled 


barges, which are long. 


through the water by the primitive method 

punting : and when we consider how 
eavy they are, and that generally not more 
than three men at the most. or two men 
ind a boy, are engaged in navigating the 
barge. we may imagine that its progress is 

slow one It takes three months to 
oyage from Berlin to Hamburg, and, even 
without going so far, the voyage from one 
destination to another often occupies weeks, 
owing to the windings of the river, the slow 


tnanner of transit, and the fact that all 
progress is necessarily suspended during the 
night. 

The barge contains a little house or set of 
cabins in its stern. There is a kitchen with 
a stove and chimney, a_ little room with 
two or three bunks. or berths, on either side, 
and in some of the better barges another 
room. These rooms are supplied with neat 
glass windows, cither at the side just above 
the water. or looking out by the door over 
the stern. Sometimes a box full of flowers 
is placed by the door or ato one of the 
windows, and serves as a miniature garden 
which is tended with great care. 

This is the home of the bargee and his 
family: and the families are generally very 
large, Childre 1 abound on the barges, They 
are born and brought up there. Often they 
never set foot on land, except to run 
about the wharves for an hour or two 
oceasionally, till they are seven or eight 
years old, or older. They know nothing 
about the world, they know nothing about 
God: they have never heard the name of 
Jesus. They know nothing but their barge, 
hear nothing but the complaints of their 
mother and the curses of their father, and 
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pass this unlovely and = godless life while 


the boat glides through flowery meadows 
and landscapes of beauty which the Author 
of all things has made for our delight and 
instruction, but which bring neither to these 


float. for 
and 


the 
MOnOTONY 


for ever on 


life of 


pool heathens, 


evel chained to a 


weary toil. 


\ short time ago, a young German clergy- 
man, feeling acutely the moral darkness of 
these people, and wishing moreover to 
brighten with the light of the Gospel their 
dull life, determined to start a Gospel barge, 
in which he would travel up and down the 
Spree, the Havel, and the Elbe, holding 
services, speaking words of comfort, distribut- 
ing Bibles and tracts, and doing all the 
practical good he could to these poor 
dwellers on the waters. 


The Rev. 
and, had the most careful selection been made 
the work, 
could have been appointed 
free - will the 
He had few 
ministry 


Caspar Steinmetz was his name; 


none 
this 
Jesus. 


of an appropriate person fol 
hette1 than 
volunteer in cause of 
the first 
in labouring among the poor in the 


of Berlin, poverty 


passed years of his 


eastern parts where and 


squalor exist to almost as great an extent as 


in London, and many a family there had 
cause to bless his name. Now his heart bled 
for the poor outcasts on the waters, and he 


resolved to attempt to do for them what he 


had been trying, with efforts and with pravers, 
to achieve for the outcasts of the town. 
\t this point ol 


Steinmetz was enrage 


story the Rev. Caspar 
to bn 


oul 
married to a 





voung lady of considerable means in Berlin, 


whose mother, the widow of a large manu 


facturer, had devoted her declining years to 
works of charity and benevolence. It was 
this common feeling and commuon aim which 
had brought them into contact with Caspar 
Steinmetz, and kept them, once acquainted, 
close friends. They had assisted him liberally 
in his labours in the east of the town, and he 
knew full well they would not be wanting 


now. Indeed, no sooner did he mention the 
project than it received their warmest) sym- 
pathy. 

<a Many a time have | looked On the pool! 
fellows. said Mrs. Falckenberg, ‘tas they 
push their barges under the bridge, straining 
every muscle and sweltering in the sun. A 
rough lot they seem, and, | fear, a godless 
one, Your crusade is a noble one; it has my 
heartiest approval. And be assured, Caspar, 


we will do all in 

‘**The poor 
Faleckenberg, 
pathetic 


our power to help you.” 
who said Alice 
her mother’s sym- 
** look worn and fagged, 
with the care of the children 
the cabins, and tired to death with the steer- 
ing and cleaning and washing and scouring. 


women steer,” 
echoing 
words, 


worried and 


THE QUIVER. 








Every day it is the same, and for thanks J] 
fear they get nothing but curses. On Sun. 
day you see them just the same as on week. 
days, either scouring the decks, or with a 
child on one arm and a rudder worked by 


the other, floating on and on, on their voyage 


that never ceases. [ am so glad, Caspar, 
you have formed so grand a scheme. Let us 
see best how it can be put into practice.” 
The result of their deliberations was t 
map out the whole plan of the crusade and 


Without 


vessel of its class, quite 


to resolve on barge 


delay. It 


purchasing a 


Was a fine 


new and freshly painted, which made it 
look bright and attractive. At one end—the 
bows -it was fitted with a pulpit and plat- 
form, whence Caspar could address the barge- 
men, When he came amid a crowd of them 


(for often twenty or thirty barges are moored 


together in some bend of the river, and lie 
there for days). At the stern end there was 
a little house of four or five rooms, divided 
into two parts—one for the clergyman, the 
other for his crew, two reliable men, Hans 
and Fritz Muhlberg, who punted the barge 
along. The cargo of the barge consisted of 
Bibles, hymin-books, and tracts, and these 
filled its huge capacity from end = to end. 
Thus equipped and fitted out for its Gospel 


voyage, it was called The Barge of Jesus, and 
this name was painted on the stern. 
+] hope,” ssid Miss Faleke nberg, its she 


bade Caspar Steinmetz farewell, “ that God 
will give you success in your great war on 
the waters against sin, ignorance, and dark- 
ness. Oh, what joy is in store for many a 
poor soul! What glimpses of heaven are 
stowed away in The Barge of Jesus! Oh, 
Caspar! if the life were not so rough, if the 


hardships were not so many, if [ were stronget 
than I how I like 
to be your the waters! But 
I look forward with all the 

return. And,” she added 
though | 


am to bear them, should 
COMMpPAnLOM ON 
ereater joy to 
your blushing, “1 


shall know will be 
employed in God's service Troms me: but 
1 shall still your return, dear 


human nature is than the Divine 


lone for it, you 


uway 
long for 
weaker 


because because 


* Because.” said kissing her pure 


Caspar, 


brow as he bade her farewell, ** because, dear, 


we are to be married on my return home. 
Is it not so¥Y God will grant me that great 
happiness in His due time, and therefore He 
has given me this great work to do, which 
will be followed by so sweet a reward.” 

And with that farewell he left his love, 


and proceeded to his lodgings, where his few 
necessaries were ready packed. With these 
he went down to the wharf, where Fritz and 
who pushed 


Hans Muhlberg were waiting, 
their long punting poles into the water and 
eased off from the wharf side. 


















Tvk BARGE 


Thus The Barge of Jesus set off on its slow 
vovage proceeding through all the 


reaches of the Spree in the city itself, under 


rch after arch, pier after pier, by nightfall 

had travelled to the outskirts of the town. 
to the north-west, past Beussel Strasse, where 
vas a broad, flat dock, or basin, in which lay 


noored nearly thirty barges, It was the cool 


fasummer’s evening. The Barge of Jesus, 
vith Caspar Steinmetz in command, floated 
yn amid the rowd of barges, where children 
nd women were screaming, and men cursing 
wd drinking and playing — cards. Fritz 
nd Hans moored the boat, and Caspar, 
mounting his rostrum, began to address the 
ssembled Ml titude. 

‘You are ivprised, I see by your faces.” 
he said, to see me and to see this barge, 
ny friends. But let me tell you that in a 
ttle time this barge will be one of the 


vost familiar ights on the river, and you 
ill cease to be surprised then. Every barge- 
man from here to Hamburg will know. this 
barge; for this is The Barge of Jesus, my 
is to take the name of Jesus 
the very extremities of this river it is 


o spread His name wherever this river 
flows, among all who live and float on its 
vaters—ave, over this river, and the ad- 
oining ones nd vight on to the great 


River Elbe it will go, and spread the Name 


vhich is soon to be spread over the whole 


arth throug! these quiet nooks ol the 
vorld. 

“And nor having told) you what this 
varge Is and What is the object ol its 
oyage, let 1 say a few words to you your- 


selves. In the first place, my mates, To am 
ome to tell i that there are many better 


things to be done than spending your even 


ngs in t] profitless manner. Singing 
vyinns, [| she ad say is a great deal better 
han card-playing 

But here a great storm of hooting inter 
rupted him, and it was some minutes before 
1 could math himself heard again. 

* Hoot iway, my friends,” he said, per- 
fectly unmoved by their clamour. “* Lo am 
prepared for this And now that you have 
eased, | will begin again. I say that sing- 


ig hymns is better than card-playing, and 

little knee-drill in the shape of prayer 
onsiderably more profitable, aye, and more 
lignified, than lounging about drinking beer. 
Come, what do you say to putting my 
idvice into practice? Let us sing, and then 
et us pray.” 

Before they could interrupt him he gave 
out a hymn, and, starting the melody him- 
self, began to sing it. His voice alone would 
not have made much way amid the tempest 
of hootings and catealls that greeted it at the 
outset of the hymn, had not a young girl 
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in a neighbouring barge, who had been 
listening attentively to his words, joined in 
with a clear, rich voice, and vigorously sup- 
ported the clergyman. 

“Now then, Martha,” exclaimed some of 
the men near her, “what are you doing ? 
Leave this preaching chap to himself, and 
if you want to make a sound, scream him 
down.” 

But Martha still persisted in her hymn, 
and little by little others joined, until at 
last, in the still, calm evening air, a great 
hymn of many voices was rolling up across 
the waters to the Lord, with only a= few 
hoots and cries that served as discords in 
the mighty harmony, and were quite over- 
Whelmed and lost in the great swell of 
sound, 

Having thus secured their attention, Caspar 
Steinmetz began to pray. He sank on his 
knees, and with uplifted hands he invoked 
the Author of all good to look down on 
these benighted souls, and to shed upon them 
the brightness of the truth. He prayed that 
their sins in the past might be forgiven, 
and that in the future they might lead 
innocent and happy lives, loathing their old 
vices, and being filled with a desire for 
knowledge and Divine guidance. Little by 
little as he prayed and his voice stole up to 
heaven through the clear evening air,; the 
Vast congregation, in ones and twos and 
twos and threes, sank on their knees like 
Wise, until at last all but a few were pray- 
ing and at least outwardly joining in the 
great act of worship. 

At the conclusion of the prayer Caspar 
distributed ai large number of Bibles and 
tracts, which were gratefully received by 
some and fiung into the water by others. 
The voung girl Martha lVuhle, who had 
aided him so potently in the hymn-singing, 
Was an equally valuable assistant in this 
also. She begged that she might have the 
distribution of some of the Bibles and tracts, 
and Caspar noticed that, while those offered 
by himself and his own men were frequently 
flung into the water, hers never were. He 
asked her at the end why this was so. She 
replied : 

*T always say to them, * Think: it is not me 
that gives you the Bible, but God.’ And 
then they take it. For they do know God, 
sir: they have heard His name, though many 
people do not think so. Some of them are 
not so bad at heart, sir, and I pray that you 
will make these all the better by your work, 
and even the very bad not quite so bad as 
before.” 

So ended the first evening of Caspar Stein- 
metz’s crusade, and next morning The Barge 
of Jesus floated onward on its long voyage, 
and the waters grew quieter and quieter 
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away trom the great city, and nothing was 
heard save the dip of the punting pole, 
the occasional splash of a fish which rose at 
its side, and the hail of a_ passing barge, 


The 


strange 


which looked at 
wondered at its 


of Jesus and 


The 


Barge 
equipment. 


Barge of Jesus passed through long avenues 
of trees, the leaves of which almost touched 
the water, amid great wastes of sand, on 
which the sun beat down with tremendous 
intensity. amid miles and miles of fields 
waving with corn and rye, and through 
village after village, where the people came 


to stare at the strange barge that floated 
along the river, and bore a_ pulpit on_ its 
bows and a clergyman seated at its stern. 


And every 
tracts and 
when all the barges lay still 
on the river, it floated in 
Caspar Steinmetz 
the men 
smoking their pipes 

But the evening was the 
every evening the voung clergyman addressed 
more and more 
willing listeners. Day after day thus passed: 
weeks ran on, and 7he had 
sailed hundreds of miles, and had spread the 
tidings of Jesus in hundreds of 
floating homes, which 
the name of Christ. 

One dark windy evening 
just finished addressing a 
Martha Ruhle (whose had for 
days been keeping close to his) 
helped greatly, as before. by her singing and 
her distribution of the books, when he 
surprised to find her at his side and earnestly 
speaking to him. 


barge it passed it hailed and gave 
Bibles to, and in the midday heat, 
in quiet nooks 
them, and 
short 


among 
got up and 


as they sat 


fave a 


address to lounging and 


time. and 


great 


crowds and more and more 


of Jesus 


Barge 


good these 


else had heard 


hever 


and Caspar had 


meeting, at which 
barge some 
past had 


Was 


“Oh! take care, Mr. Steinmetz.” she said. 
* With all the good you do, vou have made 
some bad enemies, and they—the men of the 
Tavern barge—have resolved to do some mis- 


chief to you, and have my father and 
Otto Pach, who is one day to be my 
to join them. They say that 
ing their trade on the river. 
spirits of them now, like 
and, instead of going to them, they all come 
to your meetings. They are ruined, 
they say, and they attribute it all to yon, 
And they go about saying that it is not only 
Bibles and tracts that you have got on board, 
but a lot of money besides, which they mean 
to have. Oh, beware, sir! 
here to-night.” 


got 
husband, 
you are destroy- 
No one will 
they 


buy 
used to do: 


being 


and get away from 


Caspar had no time to ask her any ques- 
tions, for the next instant the girl had dis- 
appeared. He pondered over her’ words. 


There might be something in what she had 
said. He remembered that a_ strange, 
picious-looking barge had been following them 


sus-~ 


THE QUIVER, 





for days past, and though it had always kept 
at a distance, and at nights had lain far off. 


this evening, when the country was extremely 
lonely and the night a stormy one, it was 
moored close by. This, then, was the Tavern 
barge which she spoke of —a which 
perambulated the river (and probably there 
were others of its kind about) to supply drink 
to the laden with cheap 
spirits, for which the poor men had to pay 


barge 


bargees. It was 


very dear: bad tobacco, which was sold at 
a similarly exorbitant price ; and worse things 
than these: drugs and opium and other such 


take 


and to degrade them to beasts. 


wares designed to away men’s 


senses 


Besides pro- 


moting this accursed traffic, it was the 
common head-centre and meeting- place of 
all the bad characters of the river. With 
reason had Martha warned him of it: and 
now, in this wild reach of the river, it was 
within a few furlongs of him. 

There was very likely to be the truth in 


what she said, for he remembered during the 
have many surly 
which he could not 
Martha’s father 


two to 
for 


Those of 


last day or seen 


faces round him, 


explain the cause. 


and her lover, Otto Pach, he had attributed 
to their anger at her close association with 
him. The others he could not understand. 
Now it was all clear: and he had _ reached, 
as we said, a very wild and lonely part of 
the river, where there was not a house or a 
human habitation to be seen, and where, if 
such an enterprise were proposed, it had 
every chance of success. 

The night was deepening fast. \ great 
silence fell on the waters. Caspar resolved to 


call his two men, and bid them push the barge 
on in the Zehlendorf, so as to 
either reach that distant village, or, if not so 


direction of 


successtul, at least to put a mile or two be- 
tween himself and the men whom he could 
not but feel were his most dangerous 
enemies. But he suddenly remembered that 


Hans and Fritz had begged permission to go 
farmhouse Hans’s uncle, 
which lay nearly eight miles away, and which 


to a belonging to 


happened to be in this neighbourhood of the 


river. He had granted the permission, and 
they had been gone some hours. Matters 
were rendered worse by the wind rising and 
rain beginning to pour. There was every 
indication of a storm. The men might not 


be back all night. 

The Barge of Jesus lay in a corner of the 
river at some distance from the other barges, 
had gathered round to hear the 
Its posi- 


whose crews 
service before the darkness began. 
tion, as Caspar confessed to himself, was very 
solitary, and offered excellent opportunity to 


marauders. He seized the punting pole him- 
self, and endeavoured to force the barge up 
stream as best he could. But he made little 
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progr Two poles, one on cach side, are 
really required for stich a work, and _ his 
efforts only ended in making the clumsy 
hoat swing round a bit, but otherwise stand 
still. 


He desisted from his labours with a sad 
sigh, and acknowledged to himself that he was 


in the power of his enemies, should they be 
inclined to come. Should they be inclined ? 
\las! There was no mistaking it. At this 


instant he heard the stroke of an oar quite 
plainly on the silent waters. There was the 
thud as of a little boat bumping against the 
barge, or a boat-hook being pushed against 
it, and next moment five men sprang over the 
side of the vessel and confronted the clergy- 
nan. 

“You are the sneaking, snivelling hypo- 
crite,” said one, a rough-bearded fellow whom 
Caspa recognised as the master of the Tavern 
barge, and one of the worst malcontents at 
the river meetings, ‘“‘who goes up and down 
the river teaching people not to drink and 
spoiling our trade. We'll have no more of 
it. You'll either take yourself and your 
barge back to where it came from, or we'll 
let daylight into you, and put a stop to your 
canting hypocrisy for good and all.” 

‘IT shall ertainly never take my barge 
away from the river,” said the voung clergy 
man defiantly. “It is doing good here, and 
here it shall remain.” 

“Shall it?” answered the first speaker, with 
an oath, ‘Then let me tell you that we'll 
sink it, after we have done for you, and 
we'll get rid of it in that way.” 

“Over and above this.” cried one of the 
others, pushing himself forward, ** you come 
up and down our waters, driving a trade in 
Bibles and hymn-books, pretending to give 
them away, but in reality getting money for 
them for aught we know, and hoarding up all 
your money on board. Give us your money, 
and we'll go away.” 

‘For a time,” interrupted the bearded man. 

“Yes, for a time: but that ll be a breathing 
space, and you can show a clean pair of heels 
before we'll touch vou again.” 

‘Away with you!” exclaimed Caspar, draw- 
ing himself up to his full height, and as_ he 
prayer to the Lord of 
Hosts to lend him strength. * Your threats 
appal me not. You can neither frighten me 
nor can you get rid of me. I shall stay on 
the river and do God’s work as long as there 
is any work to be done. As for you and 
such men as you, I defy you. You are the 
agents of the evil one, and I trust in the Lord 
God to overthrow you. He could put such 
strength in my arm that I, single-handed, 
could contend against you all. And knowing 
that mine is a good cause and yours a bad, 
] defy you!” 


did so breathing : 
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*Look here!” exclaimed the bearded man 
again, “we want none of your preach- 
ing, for we don’t understand it, and we 
never have. All we ask is a plain answer 
to a plain question. Will you take yourself 
and your barge away from the river? Or, if 
not, will you pay us a certain amount to 
make good our losses over your interference 
with our business? Will you, or will you 
not?” 

*No, certainly not. Never!” retorted the 
voung clergyman. 

“Then give it him, mates!” exclaimed the 
bearded ruffian: and they rushed violently 
at Caspar. As they all brandished knives, 
and he was completely unarmed, his death 
would have been merely a matter of minutes, 
had not a female figure suddenly sprung 
over the vessel’s side and placed herself be- 
tween the combatants. It was Martha Ruhle. 
They all recoiled in) amazement and con- 
sternation, more especially as her own father 
and lover were two of the assassins. 

* Beware what you are doing; and you, 
Otto Pach!” said the girl, planting herself 
boldly in front of the clergyman. ‘Il know 
what will imprison you both—aye, and more 
than imprison vou—if I list to tell. Leave 
this gentleman «alone, and let these Tavern 
men settle their own affairs. It is none of 
vour concerns, | think.” 

* Well, that’s true,” said old Ruhle, rubbing 
his head. “But, you see, we thought we'd 
come to help our pals.” 

“And so you should,” replied the rough- 
bearded tavern keeper. ‘You are in our 
debt. beside, and you ought to help us. See 
here, let’s get rid of the cackling hen, and the 
chicken won’t be so difficult to settle.” And 
before anyone could prevent him, he had 
seized Martha round the waist and thrown 
her into the water. 

\ scene of indescribable confusion ensued. 
Caspar Steinmetz, without a moment's thought, 
dived into the river for the sinking girl, 
while her father and lover, enraged beyond 
measure at the villain’s attempt on her life, 
seized the three men in a fierce grapple for 
mastery. The original cause of the conflict 
seemed lost in the new element of confusion 
which had been thrown into it. No one 
seemed to know very well why he was fight- 
ing. There was a general mélée—that was 
all—in which each attacked the one that 
was next him. 

Amid this scene of confusion Caspar ap- 
peared over the barge’s side, with Martha, 
dripping wet, in his arms. He laid her gently 
on the deck. She opened her eyes, and seemed 
not much the worse for her immersion. 

Leaving her for a moment, he went to 
the assistance of her father and lover, who 
were getting the better of their assailants, 
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THE BARGE 


und by his effectual aid the three men were 
bound. 

Late now appearing on the scene, when all 
eall for their services was over, came Hans 
nd Fritz Muhlberg. They were in time to 
witness the triumph of their master, but not 
to assist him in gaining it. 

He told them to take the three prisoners 
back to their own barge. 

‘[T shall not,” he said, addressing the three 
yuffians of the Tavern, “give you up to 
justice, though you richly deserve it. but | 
shall give you a chance to amend your lives, 
ud take a warning from this evening not 
to attempt a crime again. Go back to your 
boat, and promise me in future that whenever 
The Barge of Jesus is floating on the waters 
you Will neither injure nor molest it.” 

' They readily gave the desired  promise- 
When they had left the boat, he wrapped 
Martha carefully in a rug, and whilst doing 
so he spoke seriously to old Ruhle and Otto 
Pach, warning them by the example of the 
other nen to take heed to their Ways. His 
words seemed to make il deep iMpression on 
both of them, more especially the younger 
man, Whom, he felt, the good influence of 
Martha Ruhle would assured]y in course of 
tine bring to the fold. To Martha herself 
how could he express his gratitude? Next to 
God, she had been the earthly means of his 
safety. Tle thanked her right heartily—** and 
for so miraculous a rescue,” he added, * for 
your rescue of me from the jaws of death, and 
for my success in saving you from a watery 
grave, let us go down on our knees and 
thank God, Who alone gave each the power 
to do as we did, and to Whom in the first 


gratitude belongs.” 


place the 
The scene was a strangely impressive one 


as they ll k on their knees on the deck 
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of the barge beneath the canopy of heaven, 
and the clergyman offered up with heart 
and voice a praver to the God of all good, 
Who had but now so signally manifested His 
power. They all arose better and purer in 
spirit, and on the dull hearts of the two 
rough men the influence of Jesus was 
evidently shed. 

The sequel may be told in a few words. 
For some months after this The Barge of 
Jesus continued to float upon the Spree, 
with Caspar Steinmetz at the heli, but with 
him now as his constant companions were 
Martha Ruhle and Otto Pach. When the 
time came for him to resume his work 
in the great city of Berlin (when Alice 
Faleckenberg was to become his wife) he 
debated for a while to whom he = should 
connnit the care of the vessel. 

Now once or twice Martha Ruhle had 
shown such homely eloquence that he had 
allowed her to address the people in her 
own plain way, and they had been generally 
impressed by it. 

Therefore, he thought, who better in his 
absence could manage the boat than she, with 
her husband, who was now an earnest Chris- 
tian. He therefore deputed the care of the 
barge to them, and directed them to continue 
the same voyages that he had begun. The 
fortunes of the barge prospered by their 
efforts and his prayers. From time to time 
the Rev. Caspar Steinmetz visits his old 
craft, sails down to some favourite resort of 
the bargemen, and holds a service. He 
always exercises an affectionate supervision 
over the vessel he loves so well, and has 
frequently been heard to say that, so long as 
he lives and God permits him, the River 


Spree shall never be without The Barge of 
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ness is sacred in a 
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the pious, the 


insincerities otf 


excellent people. 














Cowan, Londonderry. 


other hand. it has awakened scorn for false- 
hood, pretension, and imposture; it has evoked 
tenderness and sympathy for the weak, th 
poor, the oppressed, and the unhappy: it has 
stirred and = strengthened and = directed love 
and pity and kindness Kindness is surely 
the soul of humour but we frequently  sub- 
stitute for it a biting evnicism. There was 
a distinguished preacher in the reign of 
Charles IL... Bishop South, who used humour 
in the pulpit with great effect. He was a 
master of thought, and he constantly distilled 
his best thoughts, even in preaching, into 
epigrams For example, he describes the old, 
impotent, grev-haired sinner, as ‘tthe broken - 
and decrepit sensualist, creeping to the devil 
on all-fours, a wretch so scorned, so despised. 
and so abandoned by all, that his very vices 
forsake him.” He says of dunces who occupy 
prominent positions in life, “Tf owls will not 
be hooted at. let them keep close within the 
tree, and not perch upon the upper boughs. 

Pride he defines to be “the devil's sin and 
the devil's ruin, and has been ever since the 

devil's stratagem, who, like an expert 


wrestler, usually gives man a lift before 


he gives him a throw.” It reminds us of the 
inspired words, * Pride goeth before destruc- 
tion, and a haughty spirit before a fall.” 
When speaking of the human heart, he says. 
“No one knows how much villainy lodges 
in this little retired room ”—a just coment 
on the text. “The heart is deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked : who can 
know it?” Wt must have been an education 


in itself to have listened to such oa oman as 
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Bishop South, and humour plays no small 
part i} he education, 

Bishop Latimer, the martyr, who perished 
it the stake in Queen Mary's reign, was a 
humorist of the true type; and with this 
veapon he lashed the vices and follies of his 
own tin He was a great enemy of Roman 
doctrine We remember his sarcastic phrase, 
‘Purgatory pickpurse,” in allusion to the 
source of revenue which purgatory is to the 
Churel f Rome. In rebuking the = slothful. 
self-seel prelates of the day, he says in 


sermon preached at Paul’s Cross, ** Who is 
gent bishop and prelate in all 
England, that passeth all the rest in doing 

his office? 1 ean tell, for I know him 
who it s I know him well. But now 1! 
think [| see you listening and hearkening 
that I should name him. There is one that 
passeth all the others, and is the most 
diligent prelate and preacher in all England. 
And will ve know who it is? I will tell 
vou. It is the devil. Among all the pack of 
them that have cure, the devil shall go fo 
my money for he applieth his business. 
Therefore, ye unpreaching prelates, learn of 
the devil to be diligent in your office. If ye 
will not learn of God, for shame learn of the 
levil. We must give one more extract from 

sermon, also preached at Pauls Cross: 
‘Bishops, ibbots, with such others, should 
it have so many servants, nor so many 
dishes, but to go to their first) foundation, 
ind Keep hospitality to feed the needy 
people—-not jolly fellows, with golden chains 
ind velvet gowns: we let these not once 
come into houses of religion for repast: let 
them call knave bishop, knave abbot. knave 
prior, yet feed none of them all, nor their 
horses, nor their dogs.” 

Let me give one example of humour from 
nodern divines; and in this connection ow 
readers will it once call to mind the = late 


Mr. Spurgeon. Like Dr. South, he carried 
humour into the pulpit, and with like effect. 
In one of his sermons he says, speaking of 
he instruments, ** Grace is not spoiled by 


the hollow wooden spout it) runs through. 
God did once speak by an ass to Balaam. 
it that did = not spoil His words. So He 
speaks now, not simply by an ass, which He 


ften does, but by something worse than 
that, And, again, how keen is his humo 
Vhen he is speaking of Crab-tree Christians. 
In ur churehes we have an immense 


unber of crab-tree Christians, who have 


mixed such a vast amount of vinegar and 





such a tremendous quantity of gall in’ thei 
constitutions that they can scarcely speak 
one good word to you. They are like isolated 
icebergs, no one cares to go near them; they 
float about in the sea of forgetfulness until 


at fast they melted aml gone: ann 
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though, good souls! we shall) be happy 
enough to meet them in heaven, we shall be 
precious glad to get vid of them from the 
earth.” Mr. Spurgeon’s humour bubbles ovei 
continually, and many illustrations of — it 
might be given but for want of room. And 
vet this great man was so impressed with 
the solemnities of his office that he = said, 
‘IT seldom go into the pulpit on a Sunday 
morning without feeling that | would rathe) 
take a cow-hiding than preach.” In the 
same spirit Luther tells us that his knees 
trembled under him as he went up into the 
pulpit. What a contrast to the * things,” as 
Cowper calis them, 
‘That monnt the rostrum with a skip, 

And then skip down again, pronounce a text. 

Cry ‘Hem!’ and reading what they never wrote 

Just fifteen minutes, huddle up their work, 

And with a well-bre« 


whisper close the scene’ 





DEAN SWIFT 


This contrast helps us to estimate aright 
the importance of feeling in the sermon, The 
poet Longfellow cared little for the sermon 
in which he could not hear the heart beat. 
It must be human, and human is akin to 
humour, What is this human element, so 
essential to effective preaching, but in 
another form the compliment which Guido 
paid to Rubens: “The fellow mixes blood 


with his colours” ¥ 
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HUMOUR IN 
! sa teaching force is objected to 
nt of its being often confounded 
ity but there is a wide difference 
then Vulgarity is coarse, humou 

garity is sensual, humour is 


ity is animal, humour is 


| has done good service in the 
Hau w like that of Cervantes, for 
ul hatter to pieces an already 


ed i adving error. 


nites laughed Spain’s chivalry away 


that { Richter, it can distil 
the wisdom of the universe 

it of Swift, it can expose to the 
nit political turpitudes and in 

s: like that of Chaucer, it) can paint 
riraits of such true beauty as to last 


h ll time. It is not humorous, but 
i dvertise sensational subjects for 
hing, subjects absurd and grotesque. 

to draw, such as “* Trilby.” Dr. 
and Mr. Hvde.” * How to Get oa 
** Pauls Double-barrelled Gun.” ‘Ships 
Pass in a Night,” *Our Common 
lvels.”. These are subjects that have 


iwtually been advertised in the public press 
for pulpit treatment. 


ching is made very easy in our day 
en who are not over-conscientious in 
eparation of their sermons. Homiletic 
ure is scattered broadcast on every 
And it is, we fear, by no means an 
mon thing for the occupant of the 
to borrow the brains of his neighbouw 


n providing pabulum for his hungry hearers. 


~ Nay, it has sometimes happened that the 
preacher has appropriated bodily for the 
pulpit the complete sermon of another man, 
nd with humorous results. A Cambridge 
lon could hardly have been reading his own 
omposition when he made the = sudden 
ippeal to an astounded undergraduate con- 
gregation *And now a word to you who 
we mothers. \ voung curate friend of the 
Writer, in preaching one Sunday, read from 
his manuseript, “ After forty years’ ministry 
unong vou.” He was, in fact, using one of his 
fathers old sermons, and he did not take the 
precaution of reading it over beforehand. 

All preachers are not alike. There is a 
great variety among the order as there is 
Variety in their sermons. We have preachers 
Who give us sermons on the plan of Addison's 
Essays, nice little dissertations, faultless in 
style, correct grammatically, but whose words 


fall up 


noon ti 


ind 








on the congregation like the buzzing of 
le bees. They have no * Gospel salt’ 


n them, Then there are preachers who 
entertain the “flock of God” with = trans- 
ations “from the original.” and allusions to 
the Grecian games and Oriental customs, 


icheology and “the monuments.” 
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They wish to be thought learned, but it is 
the “little learning” which Pope designates 
‘a dangerous thing.” The really learned 
preacher never parades his knowledge. We 
have argumentative preachers, who tell us 
that facts and logic are the staple matter of 
the spiritual kingdom, and so they divert o1 
perplex their people with premises and = syllo 
gisins and hard dialectic gradygrindings, and 
fancy they have changed the heart when they 
have only bavonetted an unbeliever, 
Irishmen, as a rule, are noted for their 

fluency of speech in the pulpit, but this 
ovatorical gift sometimes leads to humiliating 
results, as in the case of the preachet who, re- 
counting in an impassioned peroration the suc 
cess of the Gospel in Africa, broke forth, ** Yes, 
thank God! even the lions and the tigers are 
now receiving the Gospel in their own homes!” 
He had evidently overlooked the latter part 
of Whitefield’s advice to the preachen 

Begin low, 

Proceed slow : 

Rise higher, 

Take fire ; 

When most impress d 


Be self-pos-e-s 


Archbishop Whately used to describe the 
difference between an trish and an English 
preacher in this way: “When you’ are 
listening to an English preacher, you want 
to stay awake, and he won't let you; when 
you hear an lrish preacher, you want to go 
to sleep, and he won't let you.” 

A oman who is in earnest, who preaches 
with his entire powers, and puts his heart 
into his work, will have no sieepy hearers. 
We are told that Sir Joshua Reynolds never 
took any exercise beyond that which he used 
in his studio. He walked about the picture 
on his easel, and his whole mind and heart 
went out towards it. Like another famous 
artist, he painted for eternity. Whitefield 
commended to his brethren in the ministry 
what he called “a good pulpit sweat “as the 
best of medicines. \ sermon is an athletic 
exercise, as well as a drain on the soul and 
spirit. Virtue goes out of the preacher just 
in proportion as he is a close follower of his 
Divine Master, and presents Him to his hearers 
as the object of their faith and love. “* When 
I am gone,” said a great missionary, on his 
dying bed, **say nothing about William Carey. 
Speak only of William Carey’s Saviour.” 

No splendour of diction, or affluence of 
illustration, no wit, however keen, or humour, 
however genial, can make up for the lack of 
this saving purpose. Every sermon should 
present itself, so to speak, to the congregation 
as the great apostle presented himself to the 
Corinthians, determined to know nothing 
among them, “save Jesus Christ, and Him 


crucified.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE, 





ELLIE saw no lore 
of Challoner, and 
by slow, imper 
ceptible degrees 
Foster Saunders 
slipped into the 
vacant place. He 
was constant in 
his attendance at 
the hall, where 
his services were 





ereatly appreci- 
ated, for when- 
ever it was known 
that he would 
sing one or two 
hymns, there was 
no difficulty in 
obtaining an 
audience. He was regular, also, in his attend- 
ance at church, and he was generally liked 
for his quiet, unobtrusive manners. He never 
persecuted Nellie with his attentions, but she 
could not be blind to the fact that he was in 
a quiet way paying court to her. 

One evening, when Nellie was leaving Gilbert 
Hall, Saunders stepped up to her, and in his 
usual respectful way asked if he might be 
allowed to accompany her home. Seeing that 
he lived in the same house as herself, it 
would have seemed odd, she thought, to 


By John K. 


Etc. 


Leys, Author 
Lindsays,’’ ‘‘ The Black 


of 
Terror,” 





‘* The 


refuse, though she was beginning to wish that 
Mr. Saunders would not be quite so ready to 
act as her escort. She said, *Oh! if you like 

if you are going straight 
case,” in an indifferent tone, meaning him to 


understand that it was a 


portance to her whether he 


or not, 


matter 


They had not gone far when 


to think, from something in 
manner, that what she 1 


about to happen. She felt uneasy, 


that she had not allowed 


rad 


Mr. 


home in any 
of no im- 
went with het 


Nellie began 
» her companion’s 


foreseen Was 


and 


wished 


Saunders to 


accompany her. But she reflected that, if she 


had denied him this opportunity of speaking 


to her, he would have b 


ecn 


sure 


to find 


another, and that perhaps it was better to get 


the matter settled at once, 


Mr. Saunders began by saying how fortunate 


he had been to meet with 


her, 


how 


greatly 


he enjoyed the few minutes he was privileged 


to spend in her company, and how he 
the 


forward throughout the d: 


f seeing her at night. He 


iv to 
then 


not unskilfully) or offensively, on 
in the same 


that their tastes lay very 
direction, and that their 
principles were the same. 
had loved her for some 


with all his heart and begged 


him, if possible, some hope. 


much 


looked 


chance 


touched, 
the fact 


sympathies and 


Finally he 


weeks—loved het 


hei 


said he 


to give 


* Perhaps I have spoken teo soon,” he said 


keep silence 


in a humble tone, ‘but I 
any longer, Tf vou refuse 


cant 
hie, 


Mis: 


Murray, 
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shall b wt miserable creature in all 
london | int doe my work at the office 
r thinku and wondering whether 
ere is pe for me. 
Pleas sav any more, Mr. Saunders,” 
Nellie e1 t tlmost with tears in he 
s, for te the idea of giving pain 
rone lly one who declared that 
ed *T am so sorry that vou 
d fee 1 av about me, for | cant 
n't t l iffection No please 
try nake me sav anvthing else. for | 
sure t IT know my own mind.’ 
But. Miss Murray. | never had the pre 
\ mptior ppose that vou cared for me. 
) All I bes that vou would allow me to 
. may \ 1 ny ddresses, as they eall it. 
s only i val that a lady should wish 
snow something more of ao oman than 
u 1x rh know of me before she 
ents ' ry him. 1 dont at all ex 
t that vou should feel for me as | do 
e — 
‘It seems t me to come much to the 
ne thing, sick the girl, ai little confused 
Saundet vay of putting it. 
What he said sounded reasonable enough, 
she felt that if she were to fall in with 
s proposal, nd take him on trial as it 
re, sh might be drawn into a marriage 
re sl kre where she was. so she said 
miy thiuat | rtist understand that she 
ised hh proposal, and that must be the 
o 
So lL must go away. then?” asked Saun 
rs with a sich * You mean that i must 
k for lodgings somewhere else, and never 
back to Gilbert Hall ¥ 
No.” said Nellie uneasily. 1] dont think 
have iv right te expect anything of 
t k na 
‘l will go, i you wish it.” said Mr. 
; Saunders ifter pausing «a moment to ask 
imself whether he would be safe in making 
he offer. He had not judged wrongly. 
Nellie saw tnat he was useful at the hall, 
l she did not like to have the responsibility 
telling him that he was to stay away from 
plac 
‘If vou will only trv to forget what vou 
j vid he munnured, ‘and regard 
merely . friend -as one of the othe 
’ girl workers at the hall —I don't see why vou 
d ma nv change. 
] “Then you n't object to my speaking to 
1 in the presence of others as we have 
heen in the habit of doing? 
‘No—why should 1?” asked Nellie, in some 
surprise, ‘“*T do not dislike yvou—-pray, don't 
Inagin« that only I dont Want to marry 
ou, 
Mr. Saunders heaved another sigh, and said 
no more But he was not ill-pleased with his 





evening's work. He had searcely hoped that 
the girl would accept him at the first asking, 
for he had no reason to think that she cared 
for him, and he knew that he had little to 
offer her. But it was a great thing that she 
had made no objection to their continuing on 
their old friendly footing: and he had = litth 
doubt that in course of time, if nothing inte: 
vened to prevent it, he would be able to per 
suade her to take back the * No” 
had uttered that night. 


Which she 


CHAPTER XxX. 
NELLIE RECEIVES A VISIT. 


R. SAUNDERS and Nellie parted at 

the door of the house in which they 

A both lived, Mr. Saunders saying that 
he would take a short stroll before 


turning in. Nellie noticed that there was a 


light burning in the showroom, and she was 
about to go into the room, expecting to tind 
a late customer, when Miss Enderby came out 
of the workroom, and whispered in her car 
lor they were close to the door 

A gentleman has called to see you, mis 
clear. | put him into the showroom. Don't 
let him stay long, for supper is quite ready.” 

Nellie’s heart beat fast. as the thought 
darted into her amind., ‘Can it be Mr. 
Challoner ¥ What can he want with me at 
this hour 7” 

Without waiting to take off her hat, Nellie 
passed into the front room, 

Mr. Risk!” 

He was sitting among. the basket work 
frames as composedly as though he had been 
in Mr. Elvin’s dining-room, and rose to greet 
her with the same queer smile on his face 
that he had worn when he first saw her at 
Miss Griffith's. 

“Well, my dear.” he said, in the same 
high-pitched, half-querulous tone that had 
struck her as so comical then, ‘and how 
are you getting on? 

* Pretty weil, thank you, Mr. Risk. We 
have no reason to complain. But wont you 
sit down? Can | get vou anvthing?’ A cup 
ot tea 

* Nothing for me, 
late; but, vou see, I 


thank vou. I’m rather 
didn’t like coming 
to a dressmaker’s place by daylight, and | 
lost hours trying to find your house. And 
then, when | did find the place, you were 
out.” 

“If T had only known if vou had written 
or telegraphed —[ would have stayed in for 
you.” 

“Oh! | daresay. What I 
came here to ask is: Are you tired of this 


Nevei mine, 


freak of yours, or are vou not 7” 
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Do you mean my staying here?” 

‘Just so—playing at being a dressmaker, 
nd all the vest of it.” 

“But LT am not plaving, Mr. Risk. We do 
real work—as I can show you, if you like,” 
said Nellie, laughing. 

Mi. Risk watched her for some seconds in 
~1lence 

“What would you say to come and live 
with me as you did with Peter Elvin? 1 
ould give you a good home, and you would 
have no woman to order you about. There 
ouldn’t be any objection in point of pro- 
priety, for [T am a very old man—older than 
vou think—and I would be a grandfather to 
vou. What do you say to that proposal, eh?” 

Nellie was silent for a little, but in reality 
she had no need to consider her answer. 
She felt she could not give up the work 
she had found, and go back to a _ life of 
what was practically idleness. Besides, Mr. 
Risk had no claim upon her. If he was 
related to her, it was very distantly, Surely, 
he thought, there could be no reason why 
she could feel bound to ecept this offer ? 

‘Tam very, very much obliged to you, Mr. 
Risk she said, ‘and [ do hope you won't 
think me ungrateful, but T am attached to 
the life I have inade for inyself here—to the 
girl T live with, and the work IT am engaged 
in, - am sure you could easily find some- 
One o 

“That ll do!” said the old gentleman, 
almost roughly. Then he added te himself, 
but in a tone that made him quite audible 
*‘T was an idiot. If I had wanted the girl. 
I should have asked her when the old folks 


died That was my chance. . . 1 sup- 
pose you have picked up a young man 
that’s the secret of it eh?” he said in a 


louder voice 

*No, said Nellie, blushing vividly. She 
was thinking, not of the lover she had re- 
jected within the hour but of one she might 
never see again. 

‘It doesn’t look to me that vou are quite 
lear on that score, my voung lady; but if 
you say ‘No,’ [ suppose it’s no business of 
mine. Well, you refuse my offer?” 

He se as he spoke, and Nellie also rose to 


‘T am very sorry to seem so ungrateful —I 
know it is an offer that many girls would be 
so glad of, and it is more than kind of you, 


| 


out 


* There, there! that ’] do. You don’t 
suppose it was for your sake | asked you to 
come and live with me? So you needn't 
thank me. I say, would you take a_ present 
from me? A few pounds?” 


“Thank you a hundred times, dear Mr. 
Risk, but it would be a sin to take it. I don’t 
veally need | gg 


THE QUIVER. 


“You are the most impracticable young 
woman IT ever saw. Well, no offence. 1 hope, 
But you may change your mind by-and-by, 
Remember my address—Jerémiah Risk, Chis- 
wick.” 

Nellie followed him to the docr of thu room, 
Then he wheeled round and faced her. 

*Have you no curiosity at all? You can't 
be a woman!” he cried angrily. 

‘lL dowt know what you mean. 

“Dont know what [ mean ¥ Have vou 
no curiosity to know whether the will has 
been found, and whether, if it hadn't been 
lost, anything would have come your way, 
eh? Have these things no manner of interest 
for you?” 

‘T did wonder at one time, whether unele 
would leave me anything,” said Nellie with a 
blush. ** But when the will was lost, and it 
seemed as if it never could be found again, | 
gave up thinking about it.” 

“Well, Mr. Corbett-Marshall, that is th 
solicitor who drew the will —or whose clerk 
dvew it -wants to put forward the = draft 
which he has in his office, as if it were the 
original will, That is done sometimes, when 
there is ground for suspecting that the will 
itself has been made away with by freuidulent 
persons. But [dont think he is likely to do 
more than run up a good big bill out of it, 
and | sincerely hope the judge won Give 
him his costs out of the estate.’ 

Here Myr. Risk stopped to chuckle. and was 
interrupted by a fit of coughing When it 
Was over he went on 

~You know that Mr. Richard Elvin takes 
all the property, if it is found that vour uncle, 
as you called him—but he wasn’t your uncle, 
r something like that 
died intestate 7 You know that?” 

* Yes, Lunderstood that.” 

“Well, it looks as if he would come it 


for the whole estate, and as T ran up against 


only il second COUSIN, ¢ 


him in a vestaurant the other day, and we 
got talking about the lost will, f put it to him 
whether he didn’t think he ought to do 
something for you, in the event of his coming 
in for the property. 

“Oh! Mr. Risk.” interrupted Nelli | do 
hope vou didivt allow him to think that you 
did that with my knowledge! What would 
he think of me? 

‘Dont you put yourself out, miv cle z, 
said the old man coolly. I merely put it to 
him as a matter of argument, but he didn't 
seem to take to the idea at all.’ 

*L dont see why he should. If the property 
falls to him, I don’t see why he shouldn't 
keep 1.” 

“Oh! you don't, eh? But you were Peter 
Klvin’s adopted daughter—or you were in 
that position, at any rate. It seems to me 
that many people would think that was 
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provide for vou, and that 
matter in the same light.” 


bound to do something 
the place of a daughter to the 


had belonged to?” 


the chance of 


round the corner, and didn't 
so he’s bound to be there.” 


her surprise, that 
business to do 


of the pockets of the coat. 
to have a difficulty 


tirly across the doorstep. And he displayed 


wall, as though all his faculties were absorbed 


Was on the point of saying that he 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


MK. SAUNDERS PERSEVERES, 


YOM EK weeks passed, during which things 
went on very much as they had done 


X before. Nellie and Mr. Saunders met 
generally twice a week, sometimes 
oftener. He did not act the despairing lower 


There was no perceptible change in his de- 
meanour. And yet, somehow, Nellie became 
aware that Mr. Arden, Miss Travers, and the 
other young people who frequented Gilbert 
Hall were fully aware of the footing on which 
matters stood. 

Hl-concealed smiles flitted from face to 
face among the little group when Nellie and 
Mr. Saunders met: when they separated to 
go home, the others ostentatiously left them 
alone. Nellie was half-amused, half-annoyed : 
but she trusted in Mr. Saunders’ fidelity to 
the clear understanding which existed be- 
tween them. 

It was annoying enough to the girl to have 
to put up with the hints, not too delicate 
allusions, and looks which could only have 
one meaning: but it was much worse when 
she came to understand that it was thought 
on all sides that she was treating Mr. 
Saunders rather badly. At last she resolved 
to have it out with them, and she selected 
Maggie Travers to speak to, since she had 
always been more intimate with her than with 
any of the others. 

‘I do wish, Maggie,” she said one evening 
as they were about to leave the hall, ‘that 
you and the others would not leave Mr. 
Saunders and me to go off by ourselves. 
You seem to make a point of it, and [ con 
fess it rather annoys me.” 

Nellie did not attempt to conceal the irri- 
tation she was feeling. To her surprise, her 
friend turned on her with a heat equal to 
her own. 

“You did not seem to object to being left 
with Mr. Saunders three months ago, and you 
never said anything to me, or to anyone, to 
make us aware that vou had changed your 
mind,” 

‘How can you talk so!” cried Nellie 
indignantly. ‘‘L never had any mind on the 
subject. Mr. Saunders has generally gone 
home with me because we happen to live in 
the same street * Somehow, she could not 
bring herself to say “in the same house.” 
‘But [T assure you he is nothing to me, and 
yet you all seem to insist that he is.” 

‘Well, Nellie, to tell the truth, | think that 
if he is not something to you, he ought to be. 
You have kept him hanging about you for 
months now, and you must have seen that 
the poor fellow was desperately in love with 
you.” 

This speech was the more generous oD 
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Maggie's part since she had had at one time 
hopes of her own concerning Mr. Saunders : 
but she had been quick enough to see that 
his thoughts had centred on Nellie, and 


now she had no other wish than to see two 
friends made happy. But Nellie was con- 
founded by what she had heard. Was it 
possible, she asked herself, that she could have 
strayed so far out of the true course? To 
her ‘“‘the etiquette of courtship” was un- 
known. She had been under the impression 
that when she told Mr. Saunders that she 


could only regard him as a friend the matter 


Was at an end, and that it could do no harm 
for them to continue the intercourse to which 
they had been accustomed. She saw now to 
her consternation that she had been regarded 
by everybody as giving the voung man tresh 
encouragement. 

Miss Travers was a little taken aback at 
Nellie’s silence. She scarcely knew whether 


to take it as a sign of anger or of contrition, 
but Maggie was an outspoken young person, 
and. she was speaking mind, 


thought she might as well speak it fully. 


since her she 


‘You are such a very quiet and gentle 
young lady,” she went on with a little 
laugh, which sounded hateful in Nellie’s ears, 
“that you are the last person in the world 


I should have ever suspected ot plaving fast 
and loose an 
She stopped abruptly, checked by the look 


of indignation in her friend's eves, 


‘You don’t mean to say, Maggie, that 
you think fT have acted like a flirt 7” 
Maggie was tempted to say “Yes,” but 


she was too honest. 


‘No, dear, not like a_ flirt. That is not 
the word at all. Sometimes, vou know, 
without intending it, one does what comes 
to very much the same thing.” 

*But I told Mr. Saunders, broke out 
Nellie. now feeling that she was forced to 
defend herself, “that - could) not) marry 
him, and that he must regard me only as 
a friend.” 

*Ah!” said Maggie with another little 
laugh, ‘it’s that ‘only as a friend’ or ‘as a 
sister’ that does all the mischief! [ suppose 
very few couples would ever get married 
if they thought they were getting to be 
more than friends, or something like 
brother and sister. But don’t you think it 
is vather hard on the one who is in 


earnest ? 


To all this Nellie had no answer. She 
was quite bewildered to see that Maggie's 
view of the matter was so entirely unlike 
her own. It almost «seemed as though she 
had been very wrong, and had been most 
unjust to Mr. Saunders without knowing it. 
Yet she was not certain, even now, that 
she was wrong and her friend right. 
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said, 


mean,” she 


“Surely you don't ** that 


you must keep a man at a distance and 
scarcely ever speak to him, unless you are 
willing to marry him?” 

*Not as a rule, but when you have 
already refused to marry him it is safer,” 


And Nellie was forced to confess that hey 
friend was wiser than she. 

The consequence of this talk was that 
Nellie was convinced that she had placed 
herself in a false position, one from which 
she did not clearly see how she could 
escape. And then, almost inevitably, she 


herself as to 
had supposed that 
under no conceivable circumstances could she 
Foster Saunders. 


began to question whether she 


Was so certain as she 


bring herself to marry Mr. 


Magyie Travers was a nice girl, and it was 


evident that she adimired him, and wished 
well to his calise, Who Vas she, she asked 
herself, that she should think herself the 
superior of any voung many As. for 


Arthur Challoner 
Nellie’s soliloquy 
little 
made up 


There would end = with a 
pang; but she had 
her mind that even if 

ask her to inarry him, 
heart in his 
would wife. 


that it wrong to 


sigh and a heart 


quite 
Challoner were to 


and even if her were to plead 


favour, she become his 


She 


never 
would be 
the opinions 
that she held 
she were to 


Was sure 


marry any man who professed 
scorned all 
that if 
happiness 
long the 


their 


he professed, and 
She 
thing het 
that 


would 


most dear. knew 


do such it would be 


short-lived before “pool of 


bitterness ” poison love and 
lie. 
this 


began = to 


cause it to wither and 
thought inher 
think it 


come to 


It was perhaps with 
threat first 
possible that she 

Mr. 
that 
that. 
he all on 
happy, hea 
they 


min she 
lay 
entreaties. She 


him; 


might 
Saunders’ 


sone 
vield to 
believed with 
first might 
could make 
would in- 
useful and 


would be safe 
the 
still, if 
happiness 


she 


and although love at 


one side, she 


hin own 


crease, and might spend a 


pleasant life together, united in aim and i 
feeling. 

So the next time Mr. Saunders — pressed 
his suit he found Nellie in a very different 


mood from that she had been in when he spoke 
to her before. She would not at first consent 
to marry him, but her refusal was not of the 
decided nature it and Mr. 
Saunders felt encouraged to persevere. Nellie 
listened to him with a mind, and 
at length when he had pictured, in the most 
moving words he could think of, the state 
of loneliness and misery to which he would 


had been before, 


wavering 


be condemned if he had no hope of winning 
her, and the joy that she could give him 
with a word, her heart relented, and_ she 


interrupted him with 
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He offered Nellie his arm.—p. 432. 
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‘I am not quite sure, Mr. Saunders, what 
[ ought to do, for, as | have told you more 
than once, I don’t love you as—as another 
girl might love you.” 

‘Miss Murray,” broke in the young man 
with an accent of great solemnity, ** there 
never has been, and there never will be, 
inether girl, as far as | am concerned.” 

‘T meant that you might easily find son 
one who would give you the love | cannot 
give you; but if you are satisfied, and if it 
would really make you happier if I said 
pie “ 

* Happier, Miss Murray! I shall be the 
happiest and the proudest man in the world! 
My dearest Nellie, is it possible that you will 
really be mine ?’ 

Nellie was pleased to see his evident de 
light and satisfaction. She told herself that, 
in spite of the coldness in her heart towards 
the man she promised to take as her hus 
band, she had done well. They walked about 
To some time before going to Newport 
Place, and Nellie wondered whether — she 
must submit to be kissed before they parted 
for the night. But when Saunders opened 
the door with his latch-key Miss Enderby, 
Nellie’s friend, came out into the passage at 
once to ask why she was so late, and there 
Was no opportunity for any embrace. And 
Nellie felt greatly relieved that it was so. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
\ FRIEND IN NEED. 


T was not long before Nellie hinted to 
Mir. Saunders that. now they were en 
gaged, it would be more seemly if they 
did not live under the same _ roof. It 

had not occurred to him, he said, being un- 
learned in matters of etiquette, but he vielded 
it once to her superior judgment. He be- 
haved very nicely about it. Nellie thought, 
never so much as grumbling at the trouble 
of moving. Perhaps this was the reason that 
he became less regular in his attendance at 
Gilbert Hall, and Nellie did not see so much 
of him, in spite of their engagement, as she 
had done before. Sometimes she had to make 
her way back from the hall alone. 

One evening, when the engagement had 
lasted about a month, she set off from the 
hall about half-past eight with the intention 
of walking home. There was no one to go 
with her, but this had happened frequently, 
and she was not afraid to go alone. There 
was only one street in which it was likely 
that she might be annoyed, and that she 
could avoid by making a detour. But 
suddenly she remembered that she ought to 
have left the hall earlier that night, as she 








had made an appointment with a istomey 
for a quarter to nine. There must be yo 
question of taking a roundabout route, and. 
walking very fast, she turned into the street 
which she dreaded. 

A group of young men and = lads ‘were 
lounging at the corner, and some of them 
called out rude and insulting remarks, te 
which, of course, the girl paid no «attention, 
Then, to her alarm, some of them, by way 
of a joke, began to follow her. She quickened 
her pace, but this was the signal for them to 
do the same: some of the more lnipudent 
youths strutting along by her side, with a 
comical mimicry of her manner of walking, 
holding imaginary skirts up from the mud, 
and bestowing haughty elances mm the 
passers-by. 

Nellie knew verv well that it) was only 
rough horseplay, and if she had not’ been 
unprotected she would have been amused by 
it; but, as it was, the experience was decidedly 
unpleasant. There was no shop into which 
she could retreat. The houses were all 
working-class dwellings, and she did not 
know a single family in the street. 

Nellie soon became —not alarmed, exactly 

but very uncomfortable. She would have 
given anything for the sight of a policeman, 
but the well-known blue uniform was not t 
be SCC, 

Just as she reached a crossing the knot of 
young men and hobbledehoys who surrounded 
her came a little closer, and the girl was forced 
to pause, in order to thread her way among 
them. One of the young men, noticing her 
hesitation, pretended that he supposed she 
was hesitating in fear of the crossing, and 
he at once threw himself across her path. 

He had a singularly repulsive face, and the 
leer with which he offered Nellie his arm to 
conduct her across was extremely offensive. 
She was now a little frightened, for she 
did not know how far they might go, But 
she knew that nothing could be gained by 
showing fear, so she brushed past her mock 
escort, and stepped off the pavement. 

*No yer don’t, miss!” cried the fellow; 
‘‘tain’t safe for yer to cross over by yerself. 
Yer might get run over by a keb, or a ‘bus, 01 
ver might get run in by a copper, or someun 
might run away with yer! Allow me, marm!” 
and amid a roar of laughter from the little 
crowd he seized Nellie’s hand, and tucked it 
under his arm. 

Nellie had much ado to keep from 
screaming, but help was at hand. She had 
scarcely been forced to take two steps with 
the lout at her side, when the knot of men 
and boys was parted this way and that, as 
the bow of a steamer parts the water, and 
before the young man who had _ insulted 
Nellie knew what was coming, a man’s fist 
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had struck him a blow on the side of the 


head, which sent him down on the pave- 
ment as if he had been struck by a cannon 
ball. 

Nellie wheeled round. It was Arthur 
Challoner, who had seen her enter’ the 


street, and had thought it would be well 
to follow her, and see her safely out of it. 
His attention had been diverted by someone 
who asked him the way, so that he had not 
seen the impertinence to which Nellie had 
been subjected till a few moments before. As 
soon as he became aware of what was going 
on, he raced after the band of young men, 
und he now stood over the fellow he had 
knocked down, telling him that, if he dared to 
get up till the lady had crossed the street, 
he would knock him down ag: 
But this was more than t 
stand. An angry roar went up from half a 
score of throats, and Nellie turned white with 
dread as she heard the menacing sounds, and 


Lin. 
he mob would 


saw her champion stand with pale, deter- 
mined face, bare head-—-someone had knocked 
off his hat—and clenched fists over his 
prostrate enemy. 

you can!” cried Challoner. Nellie ran half- 
way across the street, and then iooked back, 


“Go on, Miss Murray—get away as fast as 


und stood still. 

The band of young ruffians had stopped 
jeering, and were making a united attack on 
Challoner, who faced them without calling 
for help. It did not seem to have occurred 
to him to ery out. 

Nellie uttered a scream, and at _ that 
moment someone struck Challoner at the 
instant that he was defending himself from 
uother blow, and he went down. 


At that moment a tradesman’s van, 
driven at a furious pace, came round the 


corner of the street. It may have been—as 
he driver declared afterwards—that his 
horse was startled by Nellie’s seream for 
help. Or, more likely, the man had been 


driving so fast that he could not pull up 
at once. At any rate, the crowd scattered 
in all directions, giving vent to yells which 
frightened — the horse still mere. Nellie 
started back out of the way, and escaped; 
the young man Wwhom Challoner had 
knocked down scrambled to his feet, and 


was pulled by his friends out of danger; 
but there was no one to help Arthur 
Challoner. 

Over the backs of the young men Nellie 
could just see the cart give a sickening heave, 
and she knew that it was going over his body. 
Then there were more cries and savage shouts 
of satisfaction from some of the crowd. Some 
of them, more prudent. took to their heels, 
others crowded around the cart, which had now 
been brought to a standstill. As if by magic, 
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two burly policemen appeared, and forced 
their way through the throng, and Nellie 
followed one of them. She felt sick and 
faint, but she struggled on till she 
caught sight of a white face streaked with 
blood lying on the stones motionless, and 
then her strength gave way. She had 
fainted. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
BETWEEN LIFE AND DEATH. 


ELLIE was carried into one of the houses 

y near by, while an ambulance was sent 

for to take the injured man to the 

hospital. She came to herself just as 

the ambulance, with a curious crowd follow- 

ing it, went slowly by the window and ai 
once she guessed what it was. 

**Let me go!” she cried, struggling to her 
feet. ‘“‘Is he dead?” She took a_ step 
forward, and, as the dreadful thought forced 
itself into her mind, she reeled, and would 
have fallen down but for a_ kindly arm 
stretched out to save her. ‘Tell me, he is 
not dead!” she said in a voice of terror, and 
those around her tried to soothe her by 
saying that he could not have been killed 
outright—it was impossible. But Nellie saw 
by their faces that, in truth, they knew 
nothing. There was no one who could tell 
her anything, so she again rose to her feet, 
and insisted that she was well enough to go 
home. 

But she had no intention of going home till 
she had learned the truth about Challoner. 
After thanking those who had sheltered her 
and brought her out of her fainting fit, and 
forcing them to accept a trifle in acknowledg- 
ment of her gratitude, she asked one of th 
boys of the house to fetch her a cab, for 
she knew that she could not walk to the 
hospital. 

She was not long after the ambulance in 
arriving, and when she had explained to the 
porter how matters stood he allowed her to 
come in and wait till the surgeon could 
deliver his report. 

She sat there on a hard. narrow bench in a 
state of pitiable anxiety till at last the door 
opened, and a stout young man in a tweed 
suit came in. She sprang up, trying to read 
his message in his eyes before he had time to 
speak it. 

“You are the lady who wants to know 
about the running-down case?” he said in a 
matter-of-fact, cheerful voice. ‘ Well, it is a 
bad case, there’s no doubt of that. The man 
might easily have been killed outright. 
Dead? No, he’s not dead, and that’s the 
most we can say for him at present. I think 
myself that, unless there are internal injuries 
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that we don’t know about yet, he will 
recover.” 

**Is he conscious ?” asked Nellie in a very 
faint voice. 

The doctor shook his head. ** No, and I 
expect he will be unconscious for some time. 
But don’t lose heart,” he added, in a 
kindlier tone, as he saw the girl’s evident 
distress. ** Excuse me—are you his wife?” 

* No: but he was trying to save me from 
some roughs when one of them knocked him 
down, and then the cart came up and went 
over him.” 

*T see, Well, vou can come and inquire to- 
morrow. I'll give orders that you are to be 
admitted.’ 

*May I see him?” 

“Oh! that would do no good. I'll allow 


you TO see him as sool is I think he is 
strong enough. You should be content with 
that.” 


Nellie went away a little comforted. Some- 
how, the young surgeon's inatter-of-fact tone 
encouraged her more than a display of 
sympathy could have done. She felt that he 
could not be in better hands, and she repeated 
to herself over and over again the doctors 
hopeful words—‘'I think myself that he will 
recovel : 

Early next day Nellie was again at the 
hospital gate. The patient was not conscious 
yet. That was all they told her. They did 
not say that they had practically given up 
hope of saving his life. But Challoner had a 
magnificent constitution, which he had _ not 
impaired by any kind of dissipation, and he 
now got the benefit of his self-restraint. The 
flame of life flickered—once or twice it was 
almost gone—but he did not die. 

The first meeting between Nellie and him 
was necessarily very short. Scarcely a word 
was spoken on either side. But the signs of 
suffering were almost as plain in her face as 
in his, and he was touched to the heart by 
» keep back her 


her pallor and her struggle t 


tears. 

* You must not ery on omy account.” he 
said, feebly pressing her hand. ‘I’m not 
worth it.” But she only smiled, and shook 
her head. ‘*I will come again. as soon as 


they will let me,” she said; and almost before 
he had time to realise that she was there 
the nuvse signed to her that it was time to 
vO, 

Every day she sent him flowers, and one 
day with the flowers came a dainty copy of 
the New Testament. in large type, and yet 
light enough for an invalid to hold in the 
hand. 

Nellie wondered sometimes how it was that 
Mr. Challoner had come to be at hand just 
when she needed him. She little knew that 
for weeks, whenever his work allowed it, he 
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would go to the hall at the hour when he 
knew she would be arriving there, o1 leaving, 
just for the pleasure of seeing her, though 
at a distance. He did not care to speak to 
her, because he knew as well as she did that 
she would never marry a man who did not 
even believe in a God, and he knew also 
that if he renewed the friendship he would, 
in spite of all his resolutions, confess his love 
for her. He did not wish to face the in- 
evitable rejection, or to give her the pain of 
refusing him—for he believed it} would pain 
her to give him pain-—so, for the time being, 
he remained in the background. But that 
night, seeing that she was unaccompanied, he 
thought he had better keep her in sight till 
she got into a thoroughly respectable neigh. 
hourhood, 

From the moment that Nellie heard that 
her friend was likely to live she began to 
pray for his conversion as earnestly as she 
had prayed for his life. She had made up 
her mind that she would not attempt to 
argue with him, at least not until after he 
had left the hospital. But she did not believe 
very much in the efficacy of arguments in 
inatters of religion. She had been told, and 
she believed, that in nineteen cases out of 
twenty an argument simply has the effect 
of strengthening an unbeliever in his unbelief, 
by forcing him, as it were, to take up the 
position of an antagonist. She had more faith 
in the weapon of prayer. She prayed without 
ceasing that the «rill to believe might be 
granted to him. The only other thing she 
did was to give him the New Testament, 
begging him at the same time to read a 
little in it now and then. 

He thanked her, and put the book under 
his pillow, and nothing more passed on the 
subject. 

But one day when Challoner was con- 
vabkescent, and nearly well enough to leave 
the hospital, he said to her with a queer, 
conscious smile 

*Miss Murray, T have something to tell 
you which [I believe you’ will be glad to 
hear. I have made up my mind to become 
a follower of Christ.’ 

“Can it be true? Can it be true?” said 
Nellie to herself. and her heart danced for 
joy. She could scarcely believe it. But she 
hid her face in her hands, and whispered a 
word of passionate thanksgiving in the ear 
of the Eternal. 

When they were both a little more com- 
posed—for Challoner’s emotion was at that 
moment nearly as keen as Nellie’s—she asked 
him if he would mind telling her by what 
means the change of heart had been brought 
about. 

* Well,” he said, “I felt at one time 
that it was quite possible that I might 
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never ris live from this bed; and I can 
tell you that the shadow of death makes 
things seem very different from what they 
seem when one is well and strong. I felt 
that. however | might brave it out with my- 
self, in my heart of hearts I was afraid to 
die. The thought of a judgment to come 
shook my pride. 

‘And besides that, there were two things. 
One was reading the life of our Lord in the 
New Testament you gave me. I saw that it 
was impossible that a few Jewish fishermen 
should have imagined such a character as His; 
and I felt that, being what He is, I could 
trust Him about myself. I could trust Him 
in what He said about Himself; for I saw 
that He was too humble-minded to be a 
self-deceiver, as in my blindness I had pre- 
sumed to think Him. 

“And the other thing was the patience of 
a poor fellow in the next bed to mine. He 
had a great deal to suffer—far more than I 
had—and he was so patient and cheerful 
under it all. And when I came to talk to 
him I found he was suffering, as he said, 
for the love of God. That was almost a 
revelation to me. Oh! Miss Murray, when I 
think of some things I have said to you of 
the Almighty in my pride and wickedness, 
it seems as though I could never forget 
never forgive myself !” 

“But God forgives: and when He forgives 
He forgets,” whispered Nellie, scarcely able 
to speak for the tears of joy that welled up 
from her heart into her eyes. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
\ VAIN APPEAL 


T was a bright May morning. The strong 
warm sunshine made even the rusty 
iron railings and grimy walls in Newton 
Place look almost beautiful. For the 

first time since Nellie had known the street it 
seemed a tolerable place to live in. 

Somehow, her heart was very light that 
moming, too light and gladsome to allow 
her to settle down to the tasks that awaited 
her in the workroom. She felt as if she 
must have a holiday—as if every moment 
of the sunshine that found her = still in 
Newton Place was being wasted. 

For once in her life Nellie gave way to her 
inclinations. 

She ran downstairs and opened the door 
of the workroom where her friend and an 
assistant were already seated, saying, “I 
cannot do any work to-day, Kate. Let us 
all three take a holiday !” 

“My dear, we cannot all three go together ; 
that would never do,” said the practical- 
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minded Kate. “But if you feel like going 
out for the day, do so by all means. Then, 
perhaps, | could take to-morrow or the day 


after, and Miss Lindsay can have a day off 


next week.” 

‘Il can’t go anywhere by myself,” said 
Nellie. 

“Oh yes, you can; you are not half a 
Londoner! Take a’bus and go to Kensington 
Gardens. The drive on the top of the “bus 
will do you as much good as if you were in 
a carriage, and when you get to the Gardens 
you will think you are in the country. It 
must be lovely there just now.” 

**Do come with me, then,” said Nellie. 

“Get along, you little stupid!” said Kate 
Enderby, turning Nellie out of the room by 
her shoulders. ‘* Haven't [ told you that we 
cannot go together, and that if you like I 
will go to-morrow ?” 

An hour later Nellie was seated on the top 
of a ‘bus, a little bag containing a sandwich 
or two on her knee, as well as a novel which 
she had begun a month before and had never 
had time to finish. 

The air, warm yet fresh, seemed unlike the 
air of East London; it was quite invigorat- 
ing, and by the time that Nellie reached 
Kensington she was actually hungry. She 
went into the Gardens and found a shady 
seat, and having eaten her sandwiches, and 
one or two buns which she had bought on 
the way, she spent a few moments in looking 
around her, drinking in the quiet beauty of 
the scene. Then she opened her book and 
lost herself in her story. 

She was startled by a voice that she knew 
well, and, looking up, she saw Arthur Challoner 
standing before her. 

**How pale you look!” cried Nellie as she 
gave him her hand, ‘Sit down here and rest 
a little in the sunshine.” He sat down beside 
her, drew a long breath, and looked at the 
trees dressed in their young green and the 
sunlit water of the pond with an air of quiet 
satisfaction. The sun was quite hot now; 
they were alone: and they felt disinclined 
for talk. The sympathy that was between 
them made speech unnecessary. They were 
company enough for each other without 
that. 

But now a thought came into the young 
man’s mind that made his heart beat so 
that he could scarcely breathe, and made his 
hand tremble. Would he ever have a better 
opportunity than this? It was hardly 
possible. He glanced sideways at his com- 
panion—a happy look was on her face. He 
tried to speak, and the words failed on his 
tongue. It seemed so much to ask! 

“There is something I want to say to 
you, Miss Murray, that I am half-afraid to 
speak of. But [ must speak. It has been 
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in my heart ever since I[ first saw you at 
Miss Griffith’s.” 

He stopped suddenly, for he saw that 
Nellie’s face had turned a ghastly white ; 
her very lips were bloodless. 

**Oh, stop! stop!” she cried in a frightened 
voice, putting out her little hands as if to 
push him away from her, though he had 
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‘IT have been an idiot,” he said sadly, 

No,” said Nellie; “I knew that. vou 
cared for me, and [ would never have 
accepted anybody else if it had not beep 
that [ thought that in any case you and | 
could never be married.” 

‘I know,” he said gently. A pause, “Js 
it long since—since 

**Some weeks now.” 

Then a selfish instinct in the man’s heart 
rose up and cried aloud. He had loved this 
girl for nearly two years, and she returned 
his love. Her looks, her tones, her attitude, 








There was a 


not moved. “I know what you are going 
to say. But you must not say it.” 

He was silent a moment. and then asked 
slowly, ‘**‘ Why ?” 

* Because, dear Mr. Challoner. it is too 
late.” 

‘You mean that someone else 

** Ves.” 

There seemed no more to be © said. 
Challoner drew a ‘long breath and looked 
quickly at his friend. The tears were 
rolling silently down her cheeks, for she 
made no attempt to stop them. 


— Lewis Barmea~ 


=, 


long silence. 


the tears on her white face, told him that. 
Why, then, need they be separated? What 
if she had given her promise to another? 
Surely it would be better for her to ask 
for her liberty now than plunge into 
loveless marriage from a strained notion of 
honour? He turned to Nellie and _ said 
bluntly, “If you do not love him, had you 
not better tell him how things stand?” 

Nellie shook her head. 

“Remember,” he said, ‘you may be 
spoiling the lives of three of us.” 

She shook her head again. ‘1 could not 
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wk him to give me up now. A_ promise is walking slowly towards the gate. Little more 
promise: and he knows that I do not was said by either of them, and at the gate 
love him—lI told him that at the time.” they parted. 
F “But now—now. if you let him under- So ended Nellie’s holiday. 
stand that it would make you unhappy to 
Ix marry him, he must give you up if he is Nellie kept her promise. She wrote to Mr. 
ot a cur. Saunders, and explained to him as well as she ' 
Nellie shook her head more decidedly could the reasons she had for expressing a | 
rt than before. *“* Look at it in this way,” she wish to be released from her engagement. 
said, laving the tips of her fingers on his arm, ‘She told him that Arthur Challoner and her- 
nd unconsciously making every nerve in his self would have been engaged long before 
% body tingle: “if vou and I were engaged, had it not been for the religious difficulty. 
nd another were to come between us and She reminded him that she had told him 
try to take me away from you, what that her heart was not hers to give him, | 
would vou think of him?” and said she felt that if they were to marry 
‘] would let him try, and welcome,” said their union would not be a happy one. 
halloner with a grim smile. *‘ But you are The answer came by return of post. Mr. 
uite right. I suppose it is IT who am the Saunders’ letter was extremely well written. 
wv, I did not mean to be that.” He did not in so many words refuse Nellie’s 
There was a long silence. The sunshine petition. He reminded her that he too had 
had gone out of the air for these two; the loved her from the first moment he saw her. i 
birds sang no longer; if rain or snow had He told her that his life’s happiness depended 
fallen, they would searcely have known it. on her keeping her promise, and he said he \ 
‘] think he ought to be told,” said was sure her feelings towards him would one 
Challoner firmly. ‘I think, if | were in his day change. Of course he could not force 
place, | would prefer that the girl told me.” her, he said, to keep her engagement. She 
‘T do not know,” said Nellie. ‘ Perhaps must do about that as she felt right, but 
you are right, though to ask to be released neither could he, of his own accord, release 
from a promise seems very much the same her. It was like asking a man to throw all } 
s breaking it. But | am = afraid ”—her that was dearest to him into the fire with his 
voice sank almost to a whisper—‘*I am own hands. As long as he lived, and till she 
fraid he will not want to release me.” She drove him away from her—which he hoped 


inderstood Mr. Foster Saunders better now she would never do—he would remain her 
than she had done two months before. ‘ But loving and devoted Foster. 


| will see; I will try. If he gives me back So Nellie wrote no word to Arthur 
iy liberty, I will write to you at once. If Challoner; and he, in his lonely room, sat 
e refuses, | will not write. It would be so and waited through the hours of the long 
inful for you to get the letter. You will day and the weary twilight for the message 
cnow in two days at the furthest.” of hope that never came, 


By this time they had risen and were [END OF CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR. 
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By D. L. Woolmer, Author of ‘‘ The Child Wives and Widows of India,’’ Etc. 


T was hidden in grimy 
poverty, frowned 
upon by tall grey 
houses, and lost to 
respectable society 

at large in a maze 

of narrow streets. 

Yet now that the 

network of courts 

and alleys = which 
once surrounded _ it 
have been improved 


away. memories of 
their inhabitants are 
deare! to a few 


friends who knew 
them well than any associations with 
the mansions and model dwellings stand- 
ing on their site. There hard-working 
men and women took their Sunday rest 
in a change of occupation. Every class 
had a story to tell, each one with a 
moral. The select few in thes®é memorials 
f the Girls’ School will, like the pro- 
moted infants, begin humbly with the 
lowest class—No. XII. 
[It was the charge of a teacher who was 
firmly persuaded that she had no natural 


gift for teaching. 


She was a girl of fifteen, with a bright 
and childlike face, who bashfully entered 
the schoolroom and plunged with a 
shiver into the difficulties of the task 
that a sense of duty forced upon her. 
On the first afternoon she was tired out 
with the effort to control ten sharp, high- 
spirited children of the Great City. Weeks 
went by. and brought few signs of im- 
provement: then the teacher of Class XH. 
came to the superintendent with the 
humiliating confession that “she could 
never learn to teach, and it was of no 
use to try.” The elders had once been 
young, and knew the experience that she 
had gone through: they knew, too, that 
she had the great element of success 

love of children—and her resignation 
Was positively declined. Mrs. Crook, the 
teacher of Class 1. sympathised tenderly 
and encouraged her to hope on: Miss Hook, 
of Class IL., spoke seriously of the warning 
against looking back after once putting 
a hand to the plough, and Class XII. kept 
its teacher. Periodical solemnity on the 
sunny face and unmistakable relief when 
the last Sunday before the summer holi- 
days arrived, proved, however, that it 
continued somewhat a burden. 
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During the summer holidays, the Reaper 
Death cari ied away a quiet little girl from 
the lowest class. 


“Tt could be scarcely regretted,” one of 


the junior clergy told the superintendent; 


“her home was most unsatisfactory: her 


mother was a hard woman who would 
scaveely admit him inside her door, and 
he should not think she would grieve 
for the poor child who was safely taken 
away from irreligious parents.” 

With nervous qualms the superintendent 
braced herself to call on this hard woman. 
The door was opened before she had pre- 
pared anything to say, and this was no 
doubt a great advantage, for she immedi- 
ately stated her case simply and without 
any preamble. 

‘IT have come to tell vou how very 
sorry we are for your trouble.” she said 
to the white-faced woman who stood 
before her, “and how much we shall 
miss your little girl, for we loved her.” 

“IT know you did,” the mother answered 
gently and motioned her visitor to come 
in and sit down; “I have seen you from 
my window take the children from the 
school to the church. One day | saw my 
little girl come out last, for the rest of 
the class were in pairs. Then her teacher 
took her hand and smiled down at her. 
and my little Mary smiled up so happily. 
I can see her now. [| often think of the 
things she used to say now that I have 
lost her.” 

Where was the hardness? Gone, melted 
at the remembrance of the look of af- 
fection that passed between the ** teacher 
who could not teach” and a little girl 
in the last and lowest class. The reserve 
that had covered the woman's heart like 
acoat of mail was laid aside once for all. 
Her home was opened to good influences, 
and from that day it was never charged 
with being unsatisfactory. 

As for the young girl who had been 
unconsciously the means’ of a change 
Which affected every member of the 
home, she reached by time and patience 
to the first rank of teachers. All may 
not do the same: but happily, whilst they 
are struggling up the first rough steps 
of the ascent, God accepts the love that 
many waters of disappointment cannot 
quench, and works out His own design 
iu His own way. The struggle after per- 
fection will keep them humble, for as 
they advance the goal seems ever farther 


away. 
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It is a question whether perfection 
might be attained if after expunging all 
failings, a dozen excellent persons of dis- 
tinguished individuality could be rolled 
into one. Whatever antiquated epitaph- 
may declare to the contrary, one human 
creature is never endowed with all the 
cardinal virtues. A good proportion of 
these were distributed between the two 
senior teachers who ruled over equally 
Hourishing classes, but otherwise they 
possessed few points of similarity. Mrs. 
Crook’s gentle blue eyes beamed with 
motherly tenderness on the girls of 
Class Ll. and filled with tears when they 
made her the confidant of their troubles. 
It was hard to know whether she was 
happier when forgiving the erring at the 
first sign of penitence or spreading a 
feast for all who had done well. Punetu- 
ality she was inclined to ignore: marking 
the register she regarded as an unimport- 
ant detail—a concession to the wishes of 
the superintendent. She could always 
find a good reason for teaching s9me 
lesson that interested her more than ‘he 
one in the ordinary course, 

Such matters were not trivial, but 
serious responsibilities, in the eyes of 
Miss Hook. whose conscience of iron 
sinews withheld her from concluding & 
sentence interrupted by the bell for 
silence. Her keen dark eyes gleamed 
steadily through her spectacles at Mrs. 
Crook when she entered after prayers 
and explained the errand of merey that 
had made her late: and Mrs. Crook knew 
well that the word * Excuses” would 
have escaped the compressed lips if only 
they had relaxed control. 

If Hook and Crook take human form, 
ructions are inevitable, but Mrs. Crook 
could not help loving even a stiff old 
maid whom she discovered sitting up 
through the night with a poor woman 
ill of diphtheria. Miss Hook felt bound 
to respect anyone, no matter how casual 
in matters of order, who would take the 
delicate and useless daughter out of the 
way of infection to her own home, and 
teach her to mend and make her own 
clothes during that wonderful and = im- 
proving visit. She even learnt to see 
her well-drilled girls promoted to Mrs. 
Crook’s class without a sigh or the hope 
that they would not be spoilt: and at 
last she acquiesced cheerfully when a 
new one of the right age to be under her 
own charge was placed at once in Class IL. 
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What induced this white Topsy to put 
in her strange appearance was never dis- 
covered. Her attire bore no trace of 
vanity in herself or mother. Her head 
habitually drooped, but if her furtive 
eyes met a teacher’s they gleamed with 
mischief or sank into impenetrable sullen- 
ness. Her influence and power to upset 
the gravity of the rest of the class were 
extraordinary. Mrs. Crook had caught 
a Tartar, and often the escapades of the 
“dirty girl.” whose name she could not 
remember, were the theme of her con- 
fidences: they usually closed, however, 
with the remark that the poor child had 
no encouragement to do right in her 
home, and needed care and kindness. 
So Topsy was invited with others to tea. 
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“When Mrs. Crook entered after prayers.” 






In spite of looking demure, she managed 
to cut the table-cloth and destroy some 
pens. Her teacher would not give her 
up, and her unfailing patience may have 
at last touched the strangely warped dis. 
position. Fits of desperate mischief at 
length disappeared, and a change in dress 
and expression took place. 

It was an event when one morning this 
girl, at last established in character, 
asked permission to leave immediately 
after prayers. “Father is coming to 
church with me,” she explained, and 
What this meant to her could be read 
not only in her face, but in the spring 
of her feet as she started off to meet 
him. The poor man, bent and con- 
sumptive, might have been proud of 
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the smart daughter at his side. But the 
time for him to live a new life and en- 
ioy new habits and ways was_ short, 
and Topsy inherited his constitution. 
After his death her attendance became 
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that she only said, ‘Good-night, mother,’ 
and kissed me.” 

*Despairing of none” was impressed 
more deeply than ever on Mrs. Crook's 
kind heart, when her Topsy’s story was 





“Neat dresses were drawn 


inegular and gradually ceased. Then 
she lay quietly and patiently in the 
home which, like herself, had undergone 
a transformation. It was hard to realise 
that this girl, with her gentle, ethereal 
face, had once been the sullen child who 
Was nearly expelled from school. One 
of her companions was almost as great a 
contrast in character as the white Eva to 
the black Topsy. *We worked together 
it the mantle factory.” that model of 
steady respectability explained, ‘and she 
first brought me to Mrs. Crook's Bible 
class.” Topsy’s valuable legacy to the 
Sunday school was this friend promoted 
to be a teacher. She left also memories 
of cheerful endurance that her mother 
cherished. ‘All through her illness she 
never said an impatient word,” this poor 
Woman testified, ‘‘and when the last 
hight came, she said, ‘Mother, I shall 
soon be safe in the arms of Jesus.’ After 


from contact with hers.” 


ended. “They are a thoroughly satis- 
factory family.” was the verdict of the 
new vicar, referring to the widowed 
mother and her younger children. Neither 
Mrs. Crook nor others in the secret told 
him that the home had ever been the 
reverse, nor how the change had been 
wrought. 

Teachers must learn reticence. They 
receive confidences that are, indeed, some- 
times embarrassing. What was a young 
girl to do, for instance, when one of her 
small pupils told her that it was her 
mother’s deliberate intention to run away 
from her father? She first shared the 
secret with the superintendent, and then 
together they kept it carefully. Were 
they right? If not, few readers who 
knew the circumstances would have done 
otherwise. 

Had personal attractions afforded a 
passport to popularity, the blue-eyed, 
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eonfiding Bridget would have been a 
general favourite. But snobbery found 
its way even into the lowest and youngest 
elass, and the Irish child who had been 
admitted as a smart infant became 
gradually cowed and miserably dressed. 
The superintendent knew her story. Her 
father was dead, and her mother had 
given her a stepfather. The child never 
spoke of him, but her grandmother was 
less reserved. This elderly woman, in 
spite of the doubtful blessings her danugh- 
ter had brought to her, stuck faithfully 
to the family. For love’s sake. she bore 
with her son-in-law. The man_ suffered 
from an inflammable temper that sought 
relief first in drink and then in beating 
everyone within his reach. It was the 
two women’s great object to shield little 
Bride. As they earned money by charing 
and needlework, their tyrant was faith- 
ful to his home, though there he seldom 
showed himself to advantage. 

Bride fled to the Sunday school as a 
haven of peace and comfort. Both morn- 
ing and afternoon she often arrived an 
hour and a half before it opened, and 
sat on the step till she could run to meet 
her teacher. As her classmates felt them- 
selves her superiors socially, and her own 
native superiority made her hold aloof 
from children who would have received 
her as one of themselves, the lonely little 
girl expended her abundant power of 
loving on her teacher and on a_ baby 
whose mother engaged her as nurse. 
When neat dresses were drawn from con- 
tact with hers, or she was left to make 
her solitary way out of school, increased 
wistfulness came into the pathetic little 
face, but she prt ently accepted the 
situation. 

There were other reasons for her grow- 
ing thinner and white So long as the 
baby was well fed. and the two might 
spend the long days of the summer holi- 
day in the Park, she did not mind having 
no dinner. Her mother and grandmother 
saw, however, that affairs were going 
from bad to worse. and they made a plot. 
Bride was let into the secret, and, to the 
honour of her womanly discretion, she 
told no one but her teacher. Some re- 
lations and friends in the fair country 
of lace and straw-plaiting., green fields 
and freedom. Wot ld f nal work for all 
three if they could escape and Jeave no 
trace behind them. A day came when 
Brick slipped a love-token into her 


teacher's hand—some very doubtful-look. 
ing sweets screwed up in new paper, 
They could hardly be called a keepsake. 
but they were all that remained of the 
little girl, distinguished for her gentle 
ways and shabby costume. The iaster 
of a certain dark and miserable lodging 
might come home and seek happiness jy 
making everyone else miserable. but the 
birds were flown—off and away beyond 
the gloomy houses, beyond the smoke 
and the pinch of starvation. Bride's 
teacher dared to triumph in their escape, 
and to delight in the masterly mind of 
the grandmother who had organised the 
flight. 

Grandmothers might be an interesting 
study : sometimes, like Bride's, in their 
old age taking up the burdens of their 
descendants, sometimes a burden to them- 
selves and an exercise of patience to every- 
one about them, their traits of character 
reappearing in a new generation, to be 
modified or developed for good or evil, 
The head of one old woman of the district, 
in the opinion of her neighbours. was en- 
circled by a golden halo. She was a lady 
of property, but it was hard to credit 
her with any other attraction, impossible 
to look from the granddaughter to this 
specimen of crabbed age and say. ‘Such 
was she once!” The girl with perfect 
features and peach-like colour must have 
inherited her appearance from other re- 
latives. Probably the mother. who de- 
serted her, bequeathed a dangerous quality 
of mischief as well as fascination. 

Much to the satisfaction of her guardian, 
Rosina was often scolded in school, but she 
Was as often forgiven. The soft dark eyes 
cast down modestly or moist with tears. 
and the rosy blush of contrition went 
to her teacher's heart. and her graceful, 
old-fashioned curtsey and soft * Thank 
you” for the closing words of pardon 
and encouragement completed the charm. 
Her afflicted grandmother, with the ter- 
rible voice for talking and groaning. was 
proof against all winsome = allurements. 
Transgression of her commands met 
With swmmary discipline. The penalty 
for staying out late was solitary confine- 
ment in bed from Saturday night to 
Monday morning, and this was effected 
by locking up Rosina’s clothes. To a git! 
of sixteen captivity in a dull room with 
nothing but reproaches to enliven it was 


maddening. 
One morning, from one end to the other 
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of the court in which she lived, the furious 
old woman proclaimed in a voice which 
anger made even more terrible than usual 
that the girl was missing, and so also was 
some of the money which she treasured. 
Rosina as lost in London, and for a 
time her friends searched for her in vain. 
Then they discovered that she was near 
at hand, but slipping fast down the road 
toruin. Exp. rienced workers were almost 
in despair, but one friend, utterly inex- 
perienced ana powerless to go out and 
seek her. was strong in hope and love. 

An old schoolfellow of Rosina’s was dying 
slowly. It was strange that these two 
girls should have been companions : tor 
the one, even in Miss Hook’s judgment, 
had been bianieless in conduct and de- 
served her name of Grace, but the other, 
a constant source of anxiety. 

Grace bad particularly 
interesting to outsiders until she became 
il. Then her courage and patience won 
general praise and admiration, both in 
the hospital and when she returned home 
to die. One day the parish nurse brought 
her news that she lad found the runaway 
lying seriously ill in a miserable lodging. 


never been 


Grace sent her a message which came 


from the fulness of her heart. Rosina 
had been long beyond the reach of love, 
and the riotous pleasures into which she 
had rushed headlong were over when 
the money was gone and starvation took 
their place. She longed to see the old 
schoolfellow whom she regarded as the 
one person in all the world who had any 
care for her, and as soon as her feeble 
limbs could carry her, she dragged her- 
self to the familiar house. She wanted a 
glance or a word of affection: but it was 
too late. Grace's mother took Rosina to 
the room where she might look on the 
calm face front which death had smoothed 
all trace of pain. This poor woman, al- 
Ways motherly, but now more tender 
than ever, told) Rosina how her child 


had died as she had lived. quietly and 
happily. thinking for others and re- 
membering even to the last the poor 


wanderer who had hidden herself from 
her best friends, 

Rosina went straight to her grand- 
mother and humbled herself. and = she 
What it 
cost her to bear daily the reproaches in 
her own and the neighbours’ houses could 
only be conjectured, for she made no 


Was taken back to her home. 
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complaint. At length she earned a new 
character, and the verdict, **She is a good 
girl now.” was passed and was not re- 
versed, 

How long could she endure the life? 
was the question of her anxious friends. 
It was a relief when her marriage solved 
the problem, though, like most Sunday 
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“The old woman proclaimed that the girl was 
missir *” 


school children, she then slipped out of 
sight. Sometimes old scholars can be 
traced. or they make themselves known 
and acknowledge what they owe to the 
patient, steady care and influence of their 
Sunday school. But as a rule teachers 
must be content to go on without seeing 
the fruit of their labours. In Sunday 
schools the great achievements are as 
quiet as the growth of the grass, and 
the majority of the workers as humble 
and obscure as the earthworms that 
change the whole face of the ground 
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Z 
we Z who had helped the 
' eZ ‘ ny 
be q Se Apostle Paul in dif- 
i" mM eX ferent ways are men- 
h) 4 Ab ° ° 
Ds V tioned in the last 
WA, 44 chapter ot the Epistle 
S n=, y : 
Kia to the Romans, but 
Pen) (2! 
he singles out one 
ZA, for special praise 
— Persis. He sends her 
a salutation and says 
of her, not only that she laboured and was 


but that she laboured “much in the 


helove ad, 


Lord ” (Romans xvi. 12). Here is a hall-mark of 
character, and one that might be placed on the 
names of many sisters of Persis who have 
during the ages served Christ. 

We know nothing more of Persis than that 
which is given in this reference. Her name 


may possibly indicate her Eastern origin. She 
may have been the wife of some Roman official, 
who had wedded her in distant Persia. Any- 
how, she had in Rome come under the power 
of the Gospel. She believed in the Lord 
Christ. She had found spiritual life in and 


Him. She was in vital union with 
She had had experience of God's mercy 


She felt 


through 
Him. 
ind love through Christ. 
forgiven for His 
Him 
there is a vreat 
Lo.t” 
Many are 


her sins were 
sake, and hence she laboured 
“much” for 


Now 


labouring “ cn the 


difference between 
and labo ing to secure 


our salvation. very careful in respect 


to all religious duties rather from a_ personal 
aim than for the glory of Christ Had Persis 
been seeking by good works to secure her own 
salvation alone, the apostle would not have 


spoken in this laudatory manner of her. He 


who gloried in not standing before God in 
“his own righteousness” would never have 
praised one who only sought to be accepted by 
God by reason of a multiplicity of religious 
works. 


There was a real spiritual life in Persis. 


Only by having that, can we exercise the high- 
est influence on others. 


We may be good parents, 
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good employers, good tradesmen, good snem)ber: 
members of 
unless we are 


of society, good some religious 
organisations, but 
the spirit of our mind and united to God by 
a loving faith, good works tend to seit-con- 
gratulation rather than to the glory of God 
We must be Christians if we are to exert 


the influence of Christians. Moral influence is 


renew ed in 


should be 


always beneficial, even though it 

without a thought of God or without reference 
to the future life; but to be of the highest 
value it must have its spring in the faith of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and in the life beyond. 


The 
religious. 

Persis was not 
dently was impelled to seek blessings jor others. 


influence, then, is not only moral, but 


content to be saved, but evi- 


laboured to be a blessing. She rejoiced 
permitted to be a 


She would not croak 


She 


that she was worker for 


Christ. over the amount 


to be done, and the general neglect of divine 
those 


things by around her, but she sought 


to be useful. She even rejoiced in the oppor- 
tunity of working for Christ. 
God, by sending us into the world in a help- 


less state, shows 
forth effort to even 
cannot fly loftily to 
swiftly. He is not strong, he 
himself without thought. He is not 
for, like birds and beasts, -vithout forethought. 
He has to there 
in this. 

It is 
have to toil for any 


that we are expected to put 
henefit 


escape 


ourselves. Man 
run 


danger, 0 
cannot protect 
provided 
labour. and is a blessing 
God that we 
curse Is not 


People 


a merciful provision of 
benetit. The 
on labour, but on unrequited labour. 
to whom nature brings most fully of her gifts 
are not the loftiest in’ character. Those who 
have to wring from nature a sustenance by hard 
toil are the 
in word, and 


self-reliant, far-seeing, exact 
deed. God has made 
hand in hand. He 
has given also a variety of occupations to man. 
Each finds that will develop him. 
One has to employ himself in a garden, another 
i ship. 


most 
prompt in 
and 


vare character to go 


something 


in a farm, one in a shop, another in 
























one in a studio, one in a surgery, one in a 
library, another in a factory. 

All have, or ought to have, some work to do. 
He who provides not for his own is said by 
the apostle “to be worse than a heathen man 
ud a publican.” Yet how many there are who 
idle through life! They “loaf.” They wait for 
someone else to grow the grain, and make the 
bread, considering themselves industrious if they 
eondescend to take the trouble to eat it. But 
this is not the normal state. 

Idlers in God’s world are robbers of God’s 


glory. Their butterfly existence cannot lead to 
permanent happiness. Work saves from weari 
ness here and from reproach hereafter. Our 


daily work may seem to us mean, and unworthy 
of our time and powers, but, rightly viewed, 
it may not only discipline character, but be as 
Chureh 
work may sometimes even cost anxiety, but 
the men and women who follow the example 


4 very sacrament of praiseful service. 


of a Persis gain in themselves as much as they 
give to God. 

Women can do much for Christ. Persis was 
a woman, and Paul honoured the work of 
women. The Church has in all ages owed as 
much to the hidden good work of women as 
To-day, many 
individual churches, and even the great mis- 


to the outward work of man. 


sionary organisations, owe as much for success 
to women as to men. 

[t is a cheap sneer that religion is a thing 
Woman’s heart has the right in 
stinct in respect to religion. It is not certain 
that the New Woman has the right idea of 
her relation to humanity. 


for women. 


Persis was 7n earnest. She would have no 
sympathy with the people ot ke picurean tastes, 
who seemed to imagine that the great business 
of life was to tickle the palate and pronounce 
on the quality of wines, or to pay mere gossipy 
calls, or to keep up an appearance, or go to 
gladiatorial games, or to catch the imperial 
recognition or smiles of courts. To her, life 
Was a serious thing, although she would not 
regard it in a dismal light, but to be used for 
God and her fellows. 

To labour “much 
to make a great noise. Little things often 
draw out much care. The small duties of life 
ire as important as some that seem only for 


for God is not necessarily 


great occasions. A cup of cold water given to 
a warrior in hot pursuit may be more valuable 
than even a great repast. A cheery word may 
be more than hard cash. We may not be able 
to do much, but, if we do what we can, it is 
accepted. “ Forasmuch as it was in thine heart,” 
God said to David. 


“Laboured much.” How some of us wish we 
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could do much! As a preacher, [ look with 
reverence on the work accomplished by such 
men as Spurgeon or Beecher. But one has to 
be content to fill one’s appointed sphere and 
do the best to glorify God in the place wher 
we may find ourselves. God does not want us 
to fret and fuss and fume over His work ; but 
He does want us to labour because we love 
Him. If we love Him with all our hearts, our 
brains will ever be devising something that will 
be the expression of our love. We can all do 
something. 

It is the duty of every man to seek the 
spiritual life, and, possessing it, to seek to com 
municate it to others. This latter is the duty 
of every believer. Sometimes it is supposed to 
be the duty of ministers only, but it is the 
duty of every Christian. Mothers in the house 
can have more influence than ministers in the 
pulpit ; toilers in the busy factory often more 
than leaders in the sanctuary. <A _ minister's 
words may be forgotten, but a daily life is a 
coustant sermon. 

Moreover, the non-professional may have far 
more power than the official service. There are 
many who are only waiting for the manifesta 
tion of a real and unprofessional interest in 
their soul’s welfare to be won to Christ. Any 
believer can show this interest, and perhaps 
win others. 

That is our sphere of labour which lies i- 
mediately around us. To lead our children, 
brothers, sisters. comrades to Christ; to help 
them in every way; to bear with their fail 
ings and weaknesses; to avoid upbraiding 
when speaking the truth; to show forth the 
spirit of love, that may be our Jabour “in the 
Lord.” 

Sometimes our work may be very hard. We 
may be bound up with others who may make 
life burdensome. What employers and em- 
ployed, parents and children, mothers and 
brothers, husbands and wives, have sometimes 
to bear from each other! 

The “weaker vessel,” as woman has often been 
called, has frequently to bear the heaviest burden. 
That artist who once exhibited in the Aca- 
demy a picture called “The Burden Bearers,” 
had a true conception of what is oft-times prac 
tised. He painted a lonely country road wind- 
ing up-hill, the fading twilight falling over the 
scene indicating that the time of rest had 
come. A man in the fulness of bloated strength 
strides on ahead, with pipe in mouth and dog 
at heel. Behind him come mother and daugh 
ter, or sister, carrying children and bundles. 
They are pallid with exhaustion, and can evi- 
dently hardly drag themselves along a_ step 
further. No help receive they from the strong 
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iD His indicate that a 


n hanner seelis to 
muttered oath at their snail's pace has but just 
passed his lips. 

God help the many poor souls who have to 
see in such a picture an illustration of what 


they have to bear! 
burdens 


It is 


itation to Persis, remembered that 


God he ly them to bear such 
“in the Lord”! 

possible that the apostle, When sending 
she had 
opposi 


still 


hl sal 
had many difficulties to contend against, 
own circle, but that 
in the Lord.’ 


individual in the 


meet in hei 
“laboured much 


tion te 
, , 
she had 
1 
obscure 


Persis was just an 


service of Christ, but she is not unnoticed. 
How often those who add greatly to the success 
of an enterprise are overlooked! A great bridge 
is built, canal cut, or cathedral erected : you hear 
the engineer or architect, but 
hears of the hundreds and perhaps thousands 
who helped to carry out the design? \n ex 


ind great bodies of 


name ot who 


pedition is undertaken, mien 
are successful in the campaign. The general and 
his staff will naturally draw all 


men who carried out his behests are regarded 


eyes, but the 


in the mass and thanked ‘rowd. It is not 


so in the spiritual sphere : each one is noticed. 


Persis had recognition and reward, 
The 


apostl 


salutation sent and the approval of the 


would be a reward to Persis for her 


working. But there would be a loftier reward 

that of the Lord God notices how we pet 
form our work, and how much. I[t Is not 
the amount we do, but the spirit in) Which 
we do 

Going round a luge cotten factory once, | 
noticed how the mill-owner stopped at one 
loom and another, briefly lifted the web of this, 
or examined the thread in the spools and 


shuttle Said he, “ Loose threads leave damag 
ing flaws 

So amid the whirl of the world’s movement 
God tices how each worker is weaving his 
life He also sees and rewards all faithful, 
honest work done “in the Lord He overlooks 
nothing All will be balanced in the future. 
He will repay fully too. Mill-owners may shut 
up their mills, and may stop payment, but 
God’s work ever goes on The Divine neve: 
stops payment. None shall “in anywise lose 
nis reward. 

To those who “labour in the Lord” the worl 


sutticient The man who 
leading a 
itself is so 


higher 


itself is a recom pelse. 


knows the joy of soul to Christ, will 
feel that, as the joy 


cannot 


“reat here, he 


expect any reward lerealter. 


But a higher will be given. God richly pays 
those who “labour in the Lord.” A “hundred- 
fold” more—“ manifold more” is the promise. 
Every such prose will be honoured. “ No 
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effects” will never be written across God's 
dratts and promissory notes 

Some would like to have the reward of q 
Persis, but they never put forth the requisite 
etfort. It never strikes some believers that 


etforts to 
Neglect 


they are bound to put forth definite 


bl ss3 others. The Vv ie vlect to labour. 
robs of reward 
Neglect 


building, it 
slippery substance cast on the 


-what evil it works! Neglect a 
By neglect, th 
pavelnent, may 


droppeth down. 


By neglect 
tram. By 


cause the aged to stumble. a sleepy 
pointsman neglect a 
captain may easily Not only is 


reward lost by neglect, but ruinous consequences 


may wreck a 


lose a ship. 
are entailed. Thoughtlessness may do damage 
that of We must 
think much if we would much and 
rightly “in the Lord.” The promised recon- 
pense is ever dependent on performed duties. 


equal to evil intentions. 


labour 


\nd Persis realised one faet—that she was 
responsible for labouring in proportion to ability, 
She knew nothing of negleet. She knew that 


could (lo 
neglected, is by su 
do that 
have to 


if she neglected her work no one else 


it, An 


wiudlone for 


work 
Another 
to do. but 


The 


individual’s 


much ever. ray 
which 


neglect his own for ours. 


we intended he may 
work he has had 
to neglect is undone. 

Right on through all generations the neglect 


tells. In 


stitutes, 


ordinary affairs we can obtain su 


spiritual affairs 
may absent himself for an hour from his shop, 


but in none, A. man 


him leave his 
when the 
incalculable. 


and no harm be done, but let 


position on a locomotive steam Is 
just turned on, and the damage is 
No neglect mist there be. 

There Is 
fill in 
another in 
battle 


his work his 


each one to 


cannot put 


for 
church lite. We 


place )) 


a peculiar sphere 
social and 
the morning of 
needed. If he is 
lives, he is needed 
to secure the spoils of victory. We have no dis 
charge in Christ’s work, and are each responsible 
to the full extent of our ability, modified by 


our 


every soldier is shot, 


done: if he 


the circumstances in which we are placed. No 
no one else can take 
individual 


one else Call live our life, 
our place, no one else can do our 
work. Weare not sustained by the food anothet 
i discharged by 
stand 


eats, nor 1s our responsibility 


that which another performs. Each must 
in his fot 

May God show each one his work, and give 
hearts are unre 


may He 


work on 


determination to it! If our 
unconsecrated, 
Christ’s 
shall have real spiritual life, 
labour 


newed and our lives 


lead us to get such a view of 
Calvary that we 
then like 


in the I, 


Persis, the obscure saint 


ord! 


and 


much 
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By Edith E. Cuthell, Author of 


MBHE first thing | can remember is the 
fair, Not a fair such as vou think 
of in England, of horses and cattle. 
but an ostrich fair far away in 


a 
town on the South African 


little 
veldt. We were all shut up in big 
peus, families together, but quarrelsome old 


gentlemen ostriches, with touchy 
apart, and fathers and mothers in pairs. My 
brothers and sisters and I were all huddled 


together, a mass of brown-black feathers. 


tempers, 


Ugly ducklings! [| should think we were 
—not unlike partridges, covered with long 
narrow-pointed feathers of a rusty black, 


tipped with a light brown. You would never 
have thought that I should 
such a fine stately bird, the 


farm ! 


grow up into 
finest on the 


sold. We 
near the 


Presently our turn came to be 
were driven into a corner 
tors and duly inspected. The Cape farmers 
ands their =. Kaffir servants rubbed = and 
punched lS, opened out our 
amined the best 
trying 


specta- 


wings and ex- 
feathers. It was rather a 


experience. But we stood it very 


Well and behaved quite nicely. Our tempers 


had not grown yet any more than our 
feathers, 
* Twenty-two 


under, 


Then the auctioneer began : 


ostrich chicks, six months old and 


Two pounds each. What offers at two 
pounds each? Now, gentlemen, here's an 
opportunity.” 

Then arose from different corners of the 


group of spectators short 
of “One pound!” ‘One pound five!” ‘Two 


sharp ejaculations 





Dog,’’ Etc. 


“Only a Guard-room 


pounds!" and so on, till my future master 
bid three pounds, and | and my brothers 
and sisters passed into his hands. Then we 
and taken to 


were packed into big crates 


our new home. 

The farm = lay 
stretched = for 
called it, lay beyond 
its group of Kaffir huts, by the river, and 
Was merely hundred veldt 
railed off into paddocks, each from the next, 
for different broods of different »-wes and for 
pairs, 

Baas they called me, 
and finer for my age than any other of the 
ostriches in the camp. ‘* Baas” is Kaffir for 
“the master.” and very masterful [ became 
as | grew up. There was not another cock 
bird in the camp that IT couldn't, and didn’t, 
fight. 

They were obliged to separate me 
others and put me in a paddock near the 
house. That was how I made the acquaint- 
ance of Tommy, our master’s little boy, and, 
distance, of Leo, Tommy’s 


among the mountains and 
miles. Our they 
the farmhouse and 


camp, as 


some acres of 


because ' was bigger 
aes 


from the 


at a respectful 
dog. 

Tommy and [soon became great friends. I 
was always gentle with Tommy—he was such 
a little fellow-—and before long, when he 
came up to the rail offering me handfuls of 
grass, | would poke out my long neck and 
take them from his hands, and even peck 
gently at Tommy’s buttons, bright shining 
things. which fascinated me. 

But Leo I hated. and Leo, T could see, was 
dreadfully afraid of me. An impudent little 
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noisy beast. I wonder how Tommy could 
have him always with him so. 

It was owing to my _ being nice with 
Tommy, and to his pleading, that [ was 


gradually allowed to stalk freely about the 


vard by the house, investigating all sorts of 
things and places, and at Tommy’s call—a 
sort of native **click”—I would come dancing 


lightly up to him, feathers flying. 


There is one thing I can't resist —any 
shining metal things. Masters studs [ once 
tried for, and a knife that someone had 
dropped on the path I picked up, and it dis- 
appeared down my long red lane. 

Leo spoilt my sport, however. one day. | 
was hovering about near the kitchen door, 


and the Kaffir cook was busy in and out of the 


kitchen On the kitchen door hung a good- 
sized padlock, gleaming in the sun, a tempt- 
ing morsel. In a twinkling I put out my 
head, pulled off the padlock, and swallowed 
it. Then I stalked into the kitchen itself. 

But I had not reckoned on Leo's inter- 
ference. He lay asleep in one corner, but 
with one eye open. 

‘ Bow-wow ! shouted Leo. ‘What busi- 
ness have you in my house? Get away to 
vour paddock, you long-legged, ugly bird. 


Bow-wow 
This brought back to see 


the cook hurrving 


what was the matter. She was only just in 
time. for on the table lav al sorts of nice 
things--knives, spoons, and forks, which 1 
looked il eagerly from under my long 
lashes Before the cook could) prevent it, 


down went my long neck, and into my beak 
went silver spoon ! 

The ook lost not moment, Determined 
to 1 hey lost Spoon, Which otherwise 
she would be blained for losing. she seized miy 
neck, Holding it firmly in one hand, she 
pushed and stroked the lump upward with 
the other. Gradually, much against mv will, 
the spoon was worked upwards and recovered 
to the light of day. Ll was ignominiously 
hunted back into the vard, and that little 
sneak Leo | saw rewarded with a bone for 
giving timely warning of what | was up to. 

I said to inyself that | would be even with 
Leo one day. 

Time passed, and T may say that IT grew 
nto a magnificent bird 1 was covered with 
glossy black plumage; long curling white 
feathers tipped my tail and wings, contrast- 


with the black 


tints on my bill 


ing most beautifully 
while a 
my legs 

Then, 
plucking They 
because the feathers 


plucked 


OLS, 


few warm and on 


enhanced mv general zou looks. 


one moulting season, came my first 


choose the moulting 





season 





Come Out hare easily, 


and they me carefully and = gently, 


cutting the quill feathers and leaving 


lie 
enough plumage for my comfort. 





The next important event in my life was 
and we 
ourselves, 


looks to 


entirely jp 


my marriage. They found me a wife, 


went to live in a 
Mrs. 


myself, 


camp all by 
Baas is by 
She is 
fawn 


no means equal in 


dressed almost 


drab or colour, except for lew white 


feathers at her tail and on her wings, and 
even these are not nearly as fine ind valu. 


able as mine, nor has she my imimens¢ 
of feathered 


‘ Xpailise 
back 


Yet I am very fond of my plain wife, and 
when she laid some eggs out on the veldt 
in the merest apology for a nest I always 
took my turn of sitting on them at night, 
Indeed, if IT thought her away too long in 
the daytime, I did not mind taking an extra 


turn then. 
watchtully sat 
that time 


appearance of 


For nearly two months we 
and at the end ot 
the 


sixteen of the most comical little chicks you 


on those eggs, 


we were rewarded by 
ever saw. 
like 


being covered 


They were about the size of ducks, 


but much as hedgehogs, 


sticking 
Wiis 


nothing so 
with sprouting 
of their skin. There 
feather on 


straight out not so 


sign of a them. In- 


much as the 


tensely proud parents we were, however, and 
took iMMNense care of the PUnnAN iittle 
creatures, as you will hear, 

Which brings me to the story of my re. 


You see, I 
better, or I 


venge on Leo, am only an ostrich, 


and know no should nderstand 


how wrong it is to be cruel and unkind. 


One morning Tommy and my mester came 
the 


nv 


into enclosure to make acquaintance 
Now, as you 


friends with Tommy fi 
Dut 


with know, 


1 had 


upwards, 


new family. 


lib at chick 


been 
new character as 
after, 
sooner had 


trshalled 


sareryv, 


now, in 
paterfamilias, with little 
altered individual. No 
the party entered the field than we n 
the 


walked 


my 
ones to look 
I was an 
brood in front of us, fo and 
off in the 


opposite direction, hustling 


' 


the chicks before us tun, children, run! 

In vain Tommy called after me with his 
accustomed * click.” Still LT retreated, quick- 
ening my pace till he could not follow me. 
But Tommy was exceedingly anxious to see 
one of the chicks closer, so a Kaffir servant, 
with a litth dodging, managed to get one 
away from me—a wilful little one, who would 
not obey orders and stick close and took it 
to Tommy. 

At that moment Leo, who had been left 
at home by mistake, came into the field ind 


ran towards his little master. This was too 
much for me and mv wife. We unfurled our 
Wings and, spreading them to their full 
extent, assumed oa fierce and threatening 
appearance, 

“Come away, quick!" cried Tomy. 
* Baas is angry and dangerous!” 


‘No, it Ss only the doy,” replied his father. 














hurt 


Leo ¢ 


out 


hurried 


bore 


ter, 
vard 


’ 
ill I 


( hase al 


that 


afraid 


Then T turned my attention to the captured 


flying mass of holding stroking 


were 


t there 


ed 


striking 


killed 


quick 


only 


juUMping 


emed 
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the remaining fifteen to a respectful distance 
had and surveyed the scene. 
him. 

chance ran off to rejoin the 
Leo limped for many days, 
again could he to enter an ostrich 


ats 











“Paster and faster, 

















BASED ON THE 
FEBRUARY 17TH.—The Lord’s Supper. 


Passage for reading— St. Matthew «cri, 17-30, 
rf 


9 @ OINTS 1. A memorial of our 
e oY Q Lord’s Person 


_ 


x ~ 2. A memorial of our 
= Vier  Lord’s death. 
“eh W > 3. An anticipation of 


the heavenly feast. 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Personal Marks. Our Lord 
Jesus has His own me 
morials of us, and has given 
us also a memorial of Him 
The prints of the nails 

constitute forget-me-nots of 
a peculiarly personal and abiding kind. ‘* Behold 
I have graven thee upon the palms of my hands,” 
3y these marks He what He 
suffered, and He pledges Himself to do nothing 
apart from those sufferings, for His hands with 
which He works are pierced. Since He thus bears 
in His hands the marks of His passion, let us 
bear them on our hearts. In this feast, when the 
bread is broken and the wine poured out, we 
see the sacred and beloved body broken on the 
cross, and the precious blood shed for 
of us. (C. H. Spurgeon.) 
Memorial of Death. Often to me the Supper has 
been better than a sermon. It has the 
teaching power, but it has been more vivid. 


self. 


sees has already 


each one 


same 
The 
Lord’s death is known to us in the breaking of 
bread, though our eyes have been holden 
during His discourse. Thus it was in the dim light 
of the fading day with the two disciples going to 
Emmaus, But when the home was reached and 
the table spread, then in the breaking of bread 
Christ was known to them. So is it often still. 
His words may burn within 
us, but when in His house—the true Christian’s 
home—the sacred feast is spread and 


love is set forth, then do we 


nay 


make our hearts 


His dying 
fully 


realise more 


INTERNATIONAL 





SERIES. 


the presence of the Saviour and believe that the 
Lord is with us of a truth. 

Anticipation of Heaven. A father had lost his 
only child and was very unhappy. He went out 
early in the morning and a friend met him. 
There was dew on the ground sparkling in the 
sun like diamonds. ‘ Look at the dew,” said his 
friend, and the father said, ‘*‘ How beautiful!” 
While they were talking the sun rose higher in 
the sky and the dew melted away. A _ shower of 
rain fell. The friend said, ‘‘ Look at the sky—look 


at that cloud—look at that beautiful rainbow. 
The drops of dew that were on the blades of 
grass are now in the sky forming that rainbow.” 


Even so Christ, seen in the breaking of bread, has 
passed on to the heavens, where in unclouded 
glory we shall see Him face in His 
Father's Kingdom. 


face to 


FreBRuARY 247H.—Jesus in Gethsemane. 


Passage for reading—St. Matthew rervi. 3-16. 


POINTS. 1. Communion with God in prayer. 
2. Resignation to God’s will. 
3. Bravely going forth to do appointed work. 


of Great Men 
Athenian statesman, never 

audience without praying 
Cornelius Scipio, the great Roman 
general, never undertook any affairs of importance 
without having time alone in the 
temple of Jupiter. ‘The best and noblest action,” 
says Plato, “‘that a virtuous man can perform, and 
that which will most promote his success in life, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Pericles, the great 
began to address an 
to the gods 


Prayerfulness 


passed some 


is to live, by vows and prayers, in continual inter 
course with the nay, all who would act 
with due consideration ought, before beginning any 
undertaking, great or small, to call upon God.” 
God’s Will. 
as we ask. He knows our necessities before we 
ask and our ignorance in asking, and He answers 


wods ; 


God does not always answer exactly 
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us in the best way, giving often far better 
things than we ever dared to ask for. We pray 
for health, and He gives us it may be a sickness 
that carries us into eternal life; we pray for 
needful support for our persons and our families, 
and He gives us more than we need. We ask 
for removal of present sadness, and He gives us 
that which makes us able to bear twenty sad- 
nesses, a cheerful spirit, a peaceful conscience, 
and a joy in God as an earnest of eternal re- 
jgicings in the Kingdom of God. (Jeremy Taylor.) 
“ Communion with God before Work. There is no 
discipline of the soul for a great work like com- 
muning with God in solitude. St. Paul was not 
allowed to begin his apostleship till after three 
years’ discipline of solitude in Arabia. Luther 
was trained for his life work by his solitary 
communings with God by means of that chained 
Bible in the monastery of Erfurt. Cromwell 
gained his moral power by his solitary musings 
on the Bible. Our blessed Lord went often to 
the desert or mountain to pray, and on this last 
day of His earthly life gained strength for His 
great sacrifice by prayer under the olive trees in 
Gethsemane. 


Maxcn 3xp.—Jesus Betrayed. 
Passage for reading—St. John xviii. 1—14. 


PoInTs. 1. A treacherous friend. 
2, An ardent disciple. 
3. A patient prisoner. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Friendship of the World. When 
I see leaves drop from trees in the autumn, just 
such, think I, is the friendship of the world. 
While the sun of prosperity shines upon me my 
friends swarm round me in abundance, but in the 
winter of my adversity they leave me alone. A 
true friend sticketh closer than a 
brother, but a false friend who kisses me one 
day and betrays me the next is of all men the 
most to be despised. He loves me for his own 
sake, not for mine, and love based on selfishness 
or self-seeking is not true love at all. 

Too Much Zeal. An Indian chief, having heard 
a white man talk about too much zeal, replied, 
“T don’t know about having too much zeal, but 
[ think it is better that the pot should boil over 
than not boil at all.” 

Meekness. A missionary in Jamaica once asked 
his boys to explain the words ‘“overcometh the 
world.” One of them said, “Those who give soft 
inswers to rough questions.” A preacher named 
\nthony Blane was very earnest in winning 
souls to Christ. The enemies of the Gospel were 
One day one of the 
foremost of these men met him, and with great 
mger struck him a violent blow on the head. 
“May God forgive and bless you,” was the rejoin- 
der, Some days after, the two met 
a secluded pot. 


oft-times 


very angry at his success. 


again in 
Blane expected another blow, but 
to his 


surprise the man asked his forgiveness 
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for his former conduct. Thus a disciple of 
Christ, by gentle and peaceful words, had made 
a friend of an enemy and taught him the true 
spirit of the meek and gentle Saviour. 


Marcu 10rn.—Jesus and Caiaphas. 
Passage for reading—St. Matthew xxvi. 57—68. 


Points. 1. Christ maliciously accused. 
2. Christ asserts His divinity. 
3. Christ foretells His second coming in glory. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Forgiving Malice. Nothing is 
harder to forgive than a false and malicious 
wrong—a wrong done to us in a matter where 
we know we are right. Sir Eardley Wilmot 
was an English baronet, widely known as a 
leader in social life, and a man of great 
personal dignity and _ force of character. 
Having been a distinguished Chief Justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas, he was often con- 
sulted by friends as to perplexing social questions. 
On one occasion a statesman came to him in 
great excitement over an injury just inflicted on 
him. He told the story with warmth, and used 
strong words in describing the malice which had 
inflicted the wrong. ‘Is not my- indignation 
righteous?” he asked impetuously. ‘ Will it not 
be manly to resent such a falsehood and injury?” 
* Yes,” was the calm reply. “It will be manly 
—manlike—to resent it. But it will be Godlike to 
forgive it.” The answer was so unexpected and 
so convincing that the statesman had not another 
word to say. He afterwards told a friend that Sir 
Eardley Wilmot’s words caused his anger to sud 
denly depart, leaving him a different and a better 
man, 

Christ the Son of God. We must have a spirit 
of wisdom and revelation given us 
can attain to the knowledge of Who and what 
Christ our Lord is. Like a sundial which has 
the circle correctly divided and the figures 
correctly placed and marked and the index 
exactly fixed—still you look at it in vain to tell 
the hour of day until the bright sunshine of 
heaven falls upon it. Even so in vain do you 
read and study the Holy Scriptures, as the High 
Priest must often have done, till a light shines 
upon them from above, or till God's Spirit shines 
into your hearts to give the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 

The Coming Judgment. As that storm roars the 
loudest coming, 
so the great reckoning day with sinners, by being 
long in coming, will be the more terrible when it 


before we 


which has been the longest 


does come. To the believer, however, it is a de 
lightful thought that it is Christ Who is to be 
the Judge. The Redeemer is the Judge. He Who 
died for him is to pass the final sentence. See 
how great will be His majesty and glory. So 
great is His love and merey to them who have 
accepted His salvation. 
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Wwell-directed zeal 
und almost 
superhuman 
energy of the 
Societies that 
have brought 
copies of the 
Holy Bible 
within the 
reach 0 all, 
eve} the 
poorest, ana 
caused transla- 
tions of it to be 


made int every 





known laa 


guage, have 
somewhat cle- 
tracted from 


its value as a 
volume, If ia 
Bible is lost on 





mtishaid in these 
days, it can very easily be replaced at a small 
outlay of money, but in previous ce ituries it 
Was an expensive book, and rare in proportion 
to its cost. Every family might possess one, 
and every minister of religion might have one 
for his pocket and pulpit: and another for his 
house; but they were distinctly precious ob- 
jects, and very highly prized, 

Perhaps more Bibles with touching and 
curious histories, and that have belonged to 
distinguished amen, have been preserved in 
Scotland than anywhere else, because the re- 
ligious sentiment has always been very strong 
north of the Tweed, and the true Scot rever- 
ences the men who fought and died for the 
Protestant faith, and also those who went 
out at the Disruption, with a single-eved hero- 


Bible With Gouchinsg ~ 





Worship that is) quite appropriate to the 
national character, 
“The big ha’ 


pride,” is still treasured in lonely cots, and 


Bibie, ance his father’s 


“bien” farmhouses by those whose lives are 
spent on the moors and among the moss- 
hags. Quite a representative family of that 
ilk still lives at Lochgoin Farm, Fenwick, 
Avrshire, the head of which is Mr. John 
Howie, whose ancestral acres have — been 
tilled by their Successive owners for quite 
six centuries. It was one of them who about 
a hundred years ago wrote the well-known 
“Scots Worthies.” and the dwelling, which 
stands on the same site as its predecessors, is 
in a locality rich in memories of the Coven- 
anters and their struggles. It enjoys a nob 
view of mountains on all sides, and is scarcely 
a mile from Priesthill, the home of Joh 
Brown, murdered by Claverhouse, and from 
Meadowhead, where Captain John Paton 
lived in the intervals of his adventurous 
carecr, and not far from the historic battle- 
field of Drumeclog, Captain Paton fought 
with the Covenanting army against Montrose 
and Argyll, and later on in the Scotch levy 
that did doughty deeds at the siege of Wor 
When he returned to his farm, h 
was well known as one who sheltered the 
faithful, and fought with and for them when- 


cester, 


ever opportunity offered, so he was declared 
a rebel and a high price was set on his head. 
He was not, however, taken till 1684, when he 
was speedily tried and executed on May 9th 
at Edinburgh. From the scaffold he handed 
down his well-worn Bible to his wife, whe 
had hidden him many a time and had the 
courage to stand near him at his death, The 
volume is a small duodecimo, printed in Lon- 
don in 1658. It probably replaced an oldet 
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Bible whi had been burnt by the soldiers 
and devastated his home some 
years previously. On the flyleaf of the New 
Testament is Paton’s name in his own hand- 


who sat ke 


writing. A w of the last leaves are wanting, 


enough the volume ends with 


and singul 

the words Revelation xii. 2—**they loved 
not their lives unco the death.” It was given 
by the husband of a granddaughter of Cap- 
tain Paton’s to the Howie of his day, who 
bequeathed it to a nephew, and it is to the 
courtesy of the present Mr. John Howie that 
we are indebted for our photograph of the 
relie. He also owns one of the hero's 
swords, and ‘Breeches ” Bible, printed in 


London in 1599, in which is written, ** Peter 
Gemmel, with my hand, and aye to be at 
Gods comin nd.” 


Alexanads Peden, called the 


commnonly 
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> 


times.” On the Sunday when he preached 
his last sermon there, he closed the door of 
the pulpit on leaving it, knocking very hard 
thrice with his Bible on it, and saying at 
each knock, ‘L arrest thee in my Master’s 
name, that none ever enter thee but such as 


come in by the door as | have done.” As a 
matter of fact, that pulpit never was entered 
till after the Revolution, and it was a Pres- 
byterian who opened it and preached there. 
This identical Bible now belongs to the Rev. 
J. K. Scott, B.D., of Fraserburgh. Among 
Peden’s prophecies was one that no man of 
the house of Stuart after the (then) Duke of 
York, who became James IL, should ever sit 
on the throne of England, and as an instance 
of his second sight, it is recorded that when 
some of his friends were going to join the 
Duke of Avrevll in 1685, he bade them remain 
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CAPTAIN JOHN 


“Prophet,” is reputed to have owned the 
peculiarly Scottish gift of second-sight. He 
Was an Ayrshire man and received a Univer- 
sity education. and two or three years before 
the Restoration was ordained minister at 
New Luce in Galloway. Here, in the words 
of an ancient chronicler, he remained “ till 
thrust out by the violence and tvranny of the 








PATON’S BIBLE 


where they were, for ‘* Argyll was tallen a 
sacrifice that minute.” Several observed the 
exact time, and it afterwards proved to be 
the moment when the Duke was taken. 

This worthy’s family Bible now belongs to 
Mr. James Mudie of Broughty Ferry, whose 


father bought it at the sale of Adam Sim of 


Coulter Mains, and who has kindly allowed 


a a 


ae OO Re 
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ALEXANDER PEDEN’S BIBLE 


us to reproduce a facsimile of it. The volume 
is much dilapidated, but is a copy of Theo- 
dore Beza’s translation published in London 
in 1599. It contains some curious misprints, 
such as Jeremiah for Jemima, one of Job's 
daughters, and very old woodcuts and maps, 
especially one of Egypt, which is nothing if 
not imaginary, and makes the Nile rise in 
the Red Sea. It is supposed to show the 
wanderings of the Israelites for forty years in 
the wilderness, and the sites of their forty-two 
camps. An- 
other very 
imaginative 
woodcut is the 
Vision of Eze- 
kiel. Inside the 
front board can 
be traced the 
words ** Alex- 
ander Pedine, 
with my own 
hand 1649,” and 
his age is fur- 
ther given as 
twenty - three. 
James Peden of 
Auchenford, 
who is believed 
to have been 
the ** Prophet’s ” 
younger 
brother, used 
this Bible as a 
register of the 
births of his 
eleven children, 


and his son 





BIBLE WITH SWORD THRUSTS OF 





THE QUIVER. 








followed his ex. 
ample. One of this 
last - mentioned 
generation was 
Mungo Peden, and 
he added these four 
lines: 


“In time of need run thou 
with speed 
Unto the living Lord, 
And pray if He would 
send remied 

According to His word, 
M, P.” 

Inside the cover is 

a morsel of yellowish 
white silk, which 
tradition avers to be 
a fragment of the 
banner of the Cove- 
nant which led the 
van in the Scottish 
struggles for religi- 
ous liberty in the 
seventeenth century. 
A Bible that has evidently gone through 
many vicissitudes now belongs to the Rey, 
John Warrick of Old Cumnock, and _ has 
come down to him from ancestors who lived 
in ‘ the killing time.” In his recently written 
history of the parish he describes it as “a 
large folio Bible of venerable appearance, 
printed in Amsterdam in 1643. Trustworthy 
evidence regarding it states that it was pos- 
sessed by a family in the Pentland district, 
into whose cottage the dragoons came in 


(Photo Cassell and Co,, Ltd.) 


DRAGOONS, WHO TRIED TO BURN IT IN THE PENTLAND DISTRICT 
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search of the persecuted folk and their books. 
The Bible only was discovered. One of the 
dragoons in contempt drove his sword into 
its pages, meaning to lift it up and toss it 
into the fire. Each time he did so, the 
heavy Bible fell from the point of his 
weapon, and it remains to this day with 
the cuts ol the trooper’s sword distinctly 
visible.” Like many of the martyrs them- 
selves, it could use the words of the Apostle 
and say, “I bear in my body the marks of 
the Lord Jesus.” 

The cuts are at the bottom of the book, 
two deep ones about two inches in length, and 
four or five smaller ones. The front board is 
missing, and the back one has a_ brass 
clasp attac hed to it. 

Readers of Sir Walter Scott will remember 
that when Edward Waverley joined his regi- 
ment at Dundee he was beset by fewer tempt- 
ations than most young soldiers because its 
commanding officer was the tall, handsome, 
and enthusiastically religious Colonel Gardiner, 
who was said to have been suddenly con- 
verted from very evil ways by a supernatural 
vision of Christ on the cross. The occurrence 
is related by Dr. Doddridge. The formerly 
reckless young officer became a true soldier 
of the Cross, and always carried a Bible or 
part of one about with him. He was mor- 
tally wounded in the battle of Prestonpans on 
September 25th, 1745, and carried into a house 
near the field to die, and while there the 
sacred volume was taken from his pocket. 
It is a plain book bound in brown leather 
ind about eight by four inches in size. It 
contains only the portion from the Proverbs 
to the Revelation, and perhaps was the second 
half of a two-volume edition, published by 
John Baskett, London, Mpccxxxtv. Many 
of the verses are marked with pencil, and at 
the end is some pencilled writing illegible 
On the flyleaf is written the 
following interesting memorandum by the 
late Principal Kirkpatrick Sharpe: 

“This Bible, which I verily believe belonged 
to Col. Gardiner, slain at Prestonpans, was 
sold to me by a man of that place, named 
Gow. His story, which he told with great 
caution, was that his grandfather, a Perth- 
shire man, joined the Highland Army and 
was one of the people concerned in the Col.’s 
death. On his deathbed he confessed this— 
that he believed he had given him his fatal 
wound, and that after he was down he took 
the Bible out of his pocket. The Col. had 
previously wounded Gow on the shoulder, and 
they were both carried into the same house 
alter the battle. When Gow recovered he 
settled at Prestonpans and kept the secret 


through age. 


till he was dving.” 
Colonel Gardiner’s Bible passed into the 
hands of Principal John Lee, D,D.. at whose 
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sale it was bought by Adam Sim of Coulter 
Mains on February 2Jst, 1860. At the sale of 
his books in 1869 Mr. James Mudie of Broughty 
Ferry purchased it, and his widow and son 
have courteously allowed us to have _ it 
photographed. 

A small Bible which the late Dr. Living- 
stone carried about with him during all his 
wanderings and explorations in Equatorial 
Africa was recently on view at some exhibition 
connected with the Church in Scotland. It 





BIBLE SAID TO HAVE BEEN FOUND IN COLONEL GARDINER’S 
POCKET WHEN HE WAS DYING 


belongs to. his daughter, Mrs. Bruce, who, 
however, thinks her father would not have 
liked it to be photographed. What nights 
and days of weeriness and privations, yet of 
undimmed trust and hope, that little book 
must have shared and comforted! 

Part of a Bible to which a tragic history 
is attached is a copy of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew in a Polynesian dialect. It be- 
longed to a native of Ouvea who had been 
converted to Christianity, and who was 
reading it when some of his countryfolk 
who were still in the bonds of heathenism, 
and regarded him as a renegade of the worst 
type, came up behind and dashed out bis 
brains with a deadly weapon, Some of the 
pages are smeared with his blood, but a 
missionary secured and sent the book home 
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By a Leading Temperance Advocate. 


IN LANCASHIRE, intercourse 
LACKBURN to see 

has a proud of 
the 
promises ot 


with 
the advisabili 
home missionary 
record in matter to 


Tem per- 


Some 


finance 


Whittaker 
the 
mission “organised after whom it is 1 
by “The Father week all the 
of Teetotalism,” on her humanising 


signed ing 700 people. 


pledge at a 
vear 1% 
Liv esey 


Joseph pledges are taken 











the 


ance story; for it series of Saturday 
was inthe theatre schools and = mission - 
of this northern and the work grew 
town that the la- a few years ago hei 
mented Thomas Hall, 


TEMPERANCE NOTES AND NEWS. 


tv of 
. and 
of he 


il help 


entertainments in 


night 


working 
appointing a 


v friends 


roots 


folk led 


her 
kind 
upon mentioning 
several 
made, <A 


were 


Was instituted, 


to such proportions that 


husband erected the 


Lees 


a comfortable building capable of seat- 
The opening of this structure 
gave great delight to the late Dr. F. R. 


Lees, 
mmed, Here week after 
muund = Mrs. Lewis carries 


work. 


annually, 


Upwards of 2,000 


and the loeal 





himself. In all press has frequently testified to the genuine- 
, the ups and ness of the work, and to the many families 
MRS. LEWIS, OF BLACKBURN downs of the which have been transformed and made 
movement the happy, as a result of the efforts of Mrs. 
town has never failed to provide a few stal- Lewis and her helpers. It is of interest to 
wart supporters, and to-day it would be diffi- recall that some of the brave soldiers who 
cult to match elsewhere the bright spot of have been fighting their country’s battles in 
Temperance activity known as the Lees South Africa signed the pledge in Lees Hall. 
Hall. which is the home of Mrs. Lewis's In the last report of the work, issued in 
heneficent labours. This earnest lady was led September, 1900, Mrs. Lewis mentions that 
to commence her work in 1882. as a result of “257 mectings had been held, 2,114 pledges 
Blue Ribb Mission conducted by Mr. T. W. signed,” and that Mr. Moss, her missionary, 
Glo Mis. Lewis, who was born in Market “had paid 4,910 visits to the people in their 
Drayton, declares that she owes everything to homes.” The subscription list amounted to 
he early Temperance teaching of her father £122 towards the missionary’s stipend, all 
mother. To quote her own words, the other expenses being defrayed by the 
hey kept open house for all Temperance — collections at meetings and entertainments, 
Workers 7 there was 
gular organisation in 
those davs, Th father 
ranged everything him- 
se] | the summer he 
ope } meetings in 
Ket } and as a 
| ld J remember 
MOKTNY } his face 
While he was speaking. and 
nik here was no one 
Ke h n the whole 
world | time the 
ttle girl grew ). married, 
ind settled down in Black- 
bu wife of Mr, 
Thon Lew i prosperous 
det \fter the 
Blue Ribbon Mission to 
Which we have referred 
Mrs. Lewis commenced to 
Visit the new recruits in 
their own homes. Her THE LEES HALL, BLACKS ee ee 
L, BLACKBURN. 
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As an instance of what can be accomplished 
by a woman in earnest, Mrs. Lewis’s mission 


offers a most attractive object lesson. ‘* Keep 
pegging away,” is clearly her motto, and it 
would be well indeed if every town 
had one such enthusiastic, self-denying worker. 
Mrs. Lewis is a telling, forcible her 
rich experience supplying a fund of illustra- 
tion which gives that personal tonch to her 
addresses so keenly relished by popular audi- 


large 


’ 
speaker, 


ences 
\ WELL-KNOWN ADVOCATE, 
Mr. George Blaiklock, barrister-at-law, is 
a typical example of the benefit of total 
abstinence. He has fought his way to his 


honourable 
by dint of 


present 


position 


intense hard work, 
gaining the respect 
and admiration of all 
who have been privi- 


leged to watch his 
career. He was called 
to the Bar in 1895, and 
made a consider- 
reputation in 
licensing cases. He 
was junior counsel in 
the historic Dover 
Case, which our 
readers will remember 
was taken to the 
House of Lords. Mr. 
Blaiklock’s services to 
the Temperance cause 


has 
able 


case alone 
readily be 
forgotten. Asa 
speaker and lecturer 
he is much in request, 
and many of his 
papers had a 


have 
His 


wide circulation. 


in this one 


will not 


Phot Vaw 


styl is characterised 

. . e MR E 
by conspicuous §fair- — 
ness, while his inter- 


esting manipulation of figures and dry facts 
is specially noticeable. To the World’s Tem- 
contributed a valuable 


perance Congress he 


paper on ‘‘A Baneful Business: The Foe of 
Trade and Commerce”; and among other 
essays from his pen which have had a 
large sale may be named, ‘‘Temperance in 


Relation to the Labour Problem,” * Fallacy 
versus Fact,” and an instructive chapter on 
**Sunday Closing in America and the Colonies ” 
in **The Case for Sunday Closing.” 

THANKS TO “THE QUIVER.” 

We ge constantly receiving words of cheer 
from our readers as to their appreciation of 
the Temperance department of THE QUIVER. 
We much value this recognition, and although 





lt and Fox, Piccadilly, W.) 
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we have no space for correspondence, Wwe 
feel that we acknowledge a very kind 
communication from Miss Leila E. Watsop, 
the Hon. Secretary of the Liverpool Centre of 
the British Women’s Temperance Association, 
Miss Watson -* THE QUIVER notice 
of our Coffee has the means of 
several others the same work, and 
I have now before me a letter from Carrick. 
macross, Cavan, asking for full particulars of 
the work, as the clergyman there wishes to 
start a Coffee Cart on the same lines as ours,” 


must 


writes: 
Cart 
starting 


been 


COMING EVENTS. 

The annual meeting of the Church of Eng. 
land Temperance So. 
ciety will be held at 
Lambeth Palace on St. 
George’s Day, April 
2rd, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in the 
chair. His Grace will 
preside at the 
annual meeting of the 
National Temperance 
League, which will be 
held at the Mansion 
House on April 29th. 
The annual meeting of 
the Women’s Union 
of the C.E.T.S. will 
be held on April 24th, 


also 


The Spring Confer. 
ence of the Hackney 
and East Middlesex 
Band of Hope Union 
will take place on 


April 27th, the Dow- 
ager Countess of 
Erroll in the chair. 
The annual meeting of 
the United Kingdom 
Band of Hope Union 
will be held in Exeter 
on Hall on May 8th. 
LANTERN LECTURES. 
By way of few things are more 
attractive in 
than lantern lectures. 
Temperance Society makes good use of the 
lantern. A popular 
ment on a Saturday night is a 
in this parish, and upon a recent occasion 4 
lantern lecture entitled ‘Some Temperance 
Pioneers ” kept a audience 
for the greater part of two hours, while the 
lecturer gave an anecdotal address on Livesey, 


variety, 
working-class neighbourhoods 
St. James's, Holloway, 


Temperance entertain- 


standing dish 


inte rested 


large 


Whittaker, Lees, Raper, Rae, Grindrod, Cas- 
sell, Smithies, Garrett, and a host of other 
worthies. Such a lecture could not fail to 
instruct as well as entertain the good folk 


who spent the Saturday night there. 
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Zh) MY ‘MOTHERS’ MEETINGS” 
FOR LADIES. 


By Lina Orman Cooper, Author of 
‘*We Wives,”’ .Etc. 





a 


friends say that I am a 
‘*faddist,” and that the 
bestest ” and most 
cherished of my fads is 

Mothers’ Meetings ! 

This being the case, it 
is no wonder that one 
paper could in no way 
contain all I have’ to 
tell, urge, and advise about them. 

In my last article on the subject, I dealt 
almost entirely with meetings in connection 
with our poorer sisters. The chief feature in 
my hobby is, that I have found out how 











necessary these parochial gatherings are for 
well-educated and wealthy women. The fact 
of maternity does not bring all needed 
wisdom—as it undoubtedly brings love—in its 
train. 

This being a fact. we peed Mothers’ Meet- 
ings to teach our younger mothers the 
essentials of child-rearing. One of my most 
successful and interesting duties is to carry 


on such meetings. 


The commencement was difficult, How 
would the young ladies take it? 
Very well, as I found out. Small pink 


ards were sent to every house. On _ these 


was written: ‘A Mothers’ Meeting for 


Ladies will be held at on such or such 
i date. Subject for discussion—‘ How best 
to Inculeate Truthfulness in all its Branches 
ipon the Rising Generation.’ ” 

On the day, rows of chairs were arranged 
ina big hall. In a dining-room adjacent, 
rested cubes of cut-up cake, rolled wafers of 


bread and butter, and the best silver. There 


we waited. 

It was not for long. With a half-ashamed 
flutter of silk skirts and wavings of feather 
boas, a flock of young matrons crowded into 
the hall. I had rightly gauged depths under 
seemingly careless manners. Each and _ all 
were more or less impressed with the awful 
responsibility laid upon them by the gift and 
heritage of children. White-haired  grand- 
mothers came in too, to give the “benefit of 
their experience.” Last of all, right at the 
back, sat a sprinkling of women who had 
never gone through the joy of motherhood, 
vet who were bearing the burden of other 
people’s children on their shoulders. 

Our modus operandi was as follows: First 
of all (and that meeting was a sample of 
many others which followed ) we all joined in 
our Union Prayer, standing. Then was read 
a short paper on “ Truthfulness.” This was 
confined to fifteen minutes, and the meeting 
was thrown open for questions. These had to 
be written ones. Some were previously pre- 
pared, others written at the moment on tiny 
wisps of paper. Many were pathetic in their 
simplicity. A few probed into the heart of 
the matter. | answered them as best I could. 
When I failed, some elderly friend took up 
the parable. When she failed too, we pro- 
mised to look up the point, asked each 
member to help by bringing some quotation 
bearing on it to our next gathering, and 
closed. 

Tea and talk followed. Our first Lady 
Mothers’ Meeting was an accomplished fact! 
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Before we separated a subject for considera- 
tion on that day month was mooted, and 

Discipline ” was decided upon. 

Having gained co-operation ‘oncerning 
spiritual development. we next tried to in- 
terest those ignorant—yes, ignorant, though 
fresh from Girton and St Mergaret’s— young 
matrons about the bodily welfare of the 
sweet infants in their charge. Not one of 
them had ever washed a baby, and if nurse left 
to-morrow, each one would be helpless. How 
eagerly they entered into a scheme for learn- 
ing the culture and care of the “trailing 
clouds of glory ™! 

Would the Reector’s wife be so good as to 
tell them a little about an approved, sensible 
method of dress for Vera, or Sidney, or Baby 
Dorothy? Or, could the theory of nutriment 
be really mastered affer leaving school ? 

The answer was simple. So, alternately 
with the moral monthly meetings, we sand- 
wiched practical 
mothers who * knew” 


demonstrations. Those 
experimentally about 
the treatment ot certain diseases vave 
fifteen minutes’ “talk” on the same. | sup- 
plied additional ‘* wrinkles.” and our fort- 
nightly meetings became full of life. 

How easy it was to lead those young 
mothers—intensely earnest under their veil of 
frivolitv—from the white bodies of their 
babes to the **§ Ego ” inside, of which the 
white bodies were but envelopes ! lo remind 
them that they must make plain paths fon 
their own feet, if they did not’) want = the 
feeble ones who followed in their steps to 
stumble and fall; to impress upon them the 
mighty power of influence. To show them 
that example in all ages is a marvellous 
force—in childhood an all-important one—to 
lead them, in toto, from the creation to the 
Creator. 

Physiology, psychology, educational methods, 
and anatomy, were all in their turn = mar- 
shalled before the lady mothers of the 
parish. And with like results to those follow 
ing our other Mothers’ Meetings, increase of 
reverence for the immortal beings committed 
into their hands, increase of — patriotism, 
alised that rez 
national concernment, increase of humility, 
ind the growth of other cardinal virtues, 

Some hints how best to work such a class 


as they 1 | education is a 


must close this article. 

Firstly, all lectures and demonstrations 
should be given by mothers, Advice and 
direction will come with far greater weight 
than if presented even by the cleverest. of 
amateurs \ mother, in telling how to put 
a binder on a baby, will never forget to say 
that such must never be hemmed, or baby’s 
soft flesh will be bruised. She will not for- 
get to mention that arnica, useful as it is 
as a heal-all, must never be put on broken 
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skin. Yet both these important. though 
seemingly trivial, details were forgotten by a 
* bachelor woman” [ once heard lecturing to 
mothers ! 

Secondly, spread interest as much as 
possible. Let the competent members of g 
Class take their share of imparting as well as 
absorbing. Most women are nervous of 
speaking because they have but a smattering 
of knowledge. No woman will object to talk 
simply on the one point she is throughly 
conversant with. \ mother who has nursed 
diphtheria (to its bitter end, perhaps) will not 
refuse to tell other mothers of the danger jn 
lifting a wee head for fear of heart failure, 
ov of the other danger in letting the patient 
slip through weak fingers, when a sudden 
change of posture might prevent suffocetion, 

\ woman who has had to deal with a sore 
ear will be ready to insist on the hecessity 
for personal supervision of our young folks’ 
ablutions. One who has read the clinical 
thermometer through the weary weeks of its 
incessant vise and fall in typhoid fever will 
advise acquaintance with its variations during 
health, and the acquiring of sufficient know. 
ledge in the keeping of a chart so that cloctor 
and trained nurse may have every facility 
afforded in dealing with this disease. Again, 
the sensible matron who knows the relative 
values of food products will never refuse to 
talk about the economics of housekeeping, 
not laving so much stress on the saving of 
£ sd. as insisting on the real economy of 
conserving natural forces and — preserving 
bodies in the highest state of efficiency pos- 
sible. It is wonderful to think how really 
ignorant many of us are of the most homely 
truths about health and hygiene. Those who 
are in the “know” by reason of discipline 
should be, and will be, found eager to help 
those who are out of it. 

Thirdly, subjects should) always be pres 
arranged: then a quotation on that one 
subject can be demanded from each member. 
This implies thought and searching between 
wWhiles, and secures intelligent CO-Opel ition at 
the time of meeting. 


Fourthly, never allow whispering. Every 
question must be put on paper, not cira voce 
Neglect of this rule will swamp the whole 
thing. 

Lastly, be sympathetic. “Sympathy.” says 
a wise writer, “is our best friend in 
education,” and these Mothers’ Meetings are 
nothing if not educational. Never advise 


from a higher plane. Let friends see that 
women who have graduated in the school of 
thoughtful, patient, prayerful motherhood are 
only anxious to prevent repetition of mistakes 
made in former instances. In no case must 
we seem to preach. Only try to “allure to 
brighter worlds, and lead the way.” 
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The Salvage of a Perishing Race. 


RI 
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ittempt 
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Ram 


extinct?” This question gener 
llows mention of the Australian 
nes. Long ago they were said to 
fast dying out, and personal contact 
led explorers to the conclusion 
clone to the lowest strata of human 
othing in the world so becomes 
eave it. Their white friends 


to them, however, as living witnesses 


sforming power. The first organised 
lo them good was made by the 


1850, when a mission was established 
i} Victoria. The German Latherai 


SHORT ARROWS. 


THE MASTER’S NAME. 


Missionary Society also did good work among 
them. In 1870 a Church of England Aboriginal 
Mission was founded at Waraganda, in the 
Riverina territory, New South Wales, at that time 
included in the diocese of Goulburn. The founder 
and first worker was the Rev. J. B. Gribble, an 
agent of the Colonial and Continental Church 


Society. Pioneers have always need of plue k. 
It is not many vears since a company of blacks 
were surprised at a cannibal feast. Dr. Thornton 
late Bishop af Jallarat, discovered a= different 


scene when he visited a mission station. A com 


pany of jet-black outriders escorted him into the 
forest. One tall, lithe man had been a terrible 
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savage in his day. 


with his high cheekbones, dead black eyes, and 
shaggy, protruding jaws, he looked a doubtful 
companion for the darkness of the bush. The 





AM LOOKING FOR THE 


LIGHT OF 


THE MORNING 


escort led the way to a paddock where a hundred 


natives drawn up in double line bowed low and 
raised a song of welcome. The same strange, 


rough voices soon after joined in a hymn in church. 
Grim, upturned faces mouthed out words that told 
of the beauty of holiness. Dishevelled mothers 
hushed the naked, uncouth babies while they sang. 
Their religion is not without practical results; 
some of the congregation had shown not only 
courage but heroism in a recent bush fire. The 
younger generation gave evidence of intelligence ; 


the bishop examined the school and found the 


secular knowledge above the average of English 
rural schools. Is it any wonder that he should 
express an earnest desire to ‘“‘ make the most of 


the salvage of these perishing tribes"? 


Waiting for the Light of the Morning. 


‘I am looking for the light of the morning.” 
The afternoon sun broke aslant through the 


windows and lighted up the white cap and blue 
dress of the speaker. The cool green of the trees 


outside, where God's acre had been converted 
into a garden for the Chelsea Workhouse, was 
restful to the eyes. But to hers all was dark. 


“If it had been the Almighty’s will, I would have 
chosen any trial rather than blindness,” she said; 
but the 
been 


h-ve 


could. I have 
cataract, put I 
blind for seven yea This 


doctors did all that the) 
under four operations fo1 
been totally 
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The pollutions of barbarism 
are not easily effaced in a single generation, and 








was her seventieth birthday, so she might have 
long years still to wait for the day to 


break and 
the shadows to flee away. 


Two of her companions 
were ninety-six, and looked as though they might 
live to be centenarians. A third, far more 
able in appearance, could not 


vener 
remember her age: 
she was anxious to send to her nativ« Ireland to 
ascertain it. She knew the names of her parents 
and of her godmother ; she could also recall her 
marriage in Chelsea Church, two years before that 
of the Queen of England, and she had spent years 
of single life in this island. Now, numerous great 
grandchildren came to see her. From these facts 
it did not need the genius of a Sherlock Holmes to 
deduct that she had arrived at an age 
she might be proud. 
have come so 


of which 
The ward of the seniors who 
near to 

“The wayside inn 
Where toil must cease and rest begin ” 


might be called a ** Home of Rest” or a “ Place of 
Waiting,” rather than a Workhouse. It 
no means devoid of happiness. 


is by 
In addition to the 
care of the chaplain and the regular authorities, the 


kind thought of more highly favoured citizens 
brings various treats within the reach of the 
inmates. No children enter more heartily into 


the joys of Christmas. 
power to walk abroad. The infirm wards are not 
forgotten. “They look forward to We dnesdays,” 
the Assistant Matron said; ‘‘a lady comes with a 
portable harmonium, which she takes from ward to 
Another lady 
sends a Bath-chair to take some of the invalids out 
for an airing.” The voluntary 
papers and magazines are hi 


The able-bodied enjoy their 


ward, and plays and sings to them. 


offerings of news- 
Even 
eyes too dim to read can recognise such attentions 
as links with the outer world. 


ghly appreciated, 





New Leaves. 


WE have, from time to time, drawn the atten- 
tion of our readers to the various volumes of 
“The Biblical Illustrator” as they have 
issued by Messrs. Nisbet. The latest addition to 
this invaluable is devoted to the Books of 
Joshua, Judges,and Ruth, and we cannot give it 
higher praise than to say that it is in every way 
an admirable companion to _ its 
Equally of service to preachers and teachers will 
be found “The Life of Christian Service” (Elliot 
Stock), which consists of a number of well-chosen 
and admirably arranged extracts by the Rev. 
J. H. Burn, B.D., from the writings of Dean Farrar 
of Canterbury. 
Alabaster we 


been 


=cries 


predecessors. - 


Passmore and 
received a collection of 
addresses to ministers and students by the late 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon entitled ‘An All 
Round Ministry.” While it will specially appeal 
to those to whom it is particularly ucddressed, 


Frou Messrs. 


have just 


there is much in the volume cf general interest, 
and it contains many valuable lessons for all 
Christian workers.—‘* Stray Thoughts on Charac- 


wu more de 
this little 
some 


ter” (Longmans and Co.) is worthy of 
title, for between the 
volume Miss Lucy 
exceedingly useful advice in a most pleasing and 
convincing manner. The book is primaril) intended 


cisive covers of 


Soulsby has included 
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for girls, and all such who may peruse it cannot 
fail to be greatly benefited.—For girls and boys 
alike we can heartily commend Mr. Richard 
Kearton’s latest work, “Our Bird Friends” 
(Cassell), which is sure—and rightly so—to be 
popular. The author ranges over a wide field in 
the course of his pleasant chats, which are 
plentifully interspersed with interesting anecdotal 
and personal experiences, and the work is ren- 
dered additionally attractive by the numerous 
original photographic illustrations which it contains. 
We have also before us a story for young people 
which Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton have just 
issued, entitled “Olive Tracy.” The author is 
Miss Amy Le Feuvre, and, though it is somewhat 
longer than the usual run of such stories, it is 
written in so fascinating a style that we can 
safely predict its exceptional length will be ap- 
preciated by all its young re ders.—Another ad- 
mirable gift-book for either boys or girls is the 
annual volume of The Fireside (Home Words 
Publishing Office), which is full of bright articles 
ind stories and attractive illustrations.—** The Pass- 
ing of the Dragon” (Cassell), by F. Jay Ceagh, is 
a charming little sketch-story intended to combat 
the far too prevalent superstition that ‘‘ There is 
No God.” The book is, of course, addressed to 
adults, and we have no hesitation in saying that 
its wide distribution would be productive of great 
good, for it is written in such a delightful style 
that it is calenlated not only to help the doubter, 





put to hearten and brighten the believer.—We 
have also to acknowledge the receipt of a taste- 
fully produced volume of characteristically clever 
poems by Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, which 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton have issued under 
the title “ Love's Argument”; of a volume of 
selected passages on the subject of death from 
the writings of master-minds, which is issued by 
Messrs, William Blackwood and Sons under the 
title “Flowers of the Cave”; of a well-written 


life of Jesus Christ, 
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some of which are 


are written 
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*All Change” 


Jecember 


with a purpos 
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up to and including 
3lst, 1900. Subscriptions received after 
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entitled **The Beloved Son” 
W. Heinemann), by Mrs. Francis Rye, which is 
produced specially for children; and of a little 
volume of interesting thoughts in prose and verse 
very clever, andall of which 
e—by our old contribu- 
or, Mr. Wilfred Wooilam, who gives it the title 
(Elliot Stock). 
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for the Light of th 


Agnes Scotia, 
M. McQ., £3 


; Nellie, Manitoba, Is. 2d. ; L. A 


ie The Robin 
Pickering, 3s. ; 


For Miss Sharman’s Homes: 
For The Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society: Anon., 


For The St. Giles’ Christian Mission: Anon., 
E 58 


U- IV, « 


(For the 


Christmas Stocking 





Falkirk, £30; 


ABLE-BODIED ENJOY THEIR POWER TO 


e Morning.”) 


103.; M. A. J. C., 


, 5s. 


M. S. C., 3s. 


Fund see page 464.) 
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s. 64, 
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following is a list of contributions received 
rom November 30th, 1900, 


ds. 61. 5 

Anne, 
am, 7s. 6d.; The Twins, 
; KE. 


. H. P., Chippenham, 


Dinner Fund: W. G. C. Burton, 
A. Bishop, Ealing, 23. 6d.; R. E., 5s. 
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OUR CHRISTMAS 





WeE have much pleasure 


ouncing that 


through the generosityv of our readers We Were 

enabled to distribute on Chlivistinas Eve no less than 
EIGHT HUNDRED AND FORTY-TWO STOCKINGS 

poor andl destitute children in Various parts of 

he kingdom, and it is specially gratifying to know 

t darge number of little ones whose fathers 

e recently yielded up their lives in the Queen's 


service were included. We have re 


ters from those interested in the 


eived numerous 


cases testifying 
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CLASS. 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF LESSONS. 


to the hearty appreciation of the little ones who 
vere thus enabled to enjoy an unexpected and 
me! isit from that kindly old gentleman 
now oO them as “Santa Claus. 
rh l vulance Sheet of the fund will be issued 
the end of our financial year, which closes on 
4) June 
I following contributions to the Fund have 
) ed since our last number went to 
press 
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QUESTIONS. 
37. What work did St. Peter and St. 


John have in 
connection with the Last Supper? , 
38. What sign did 
whom He 
39. What did our blessed 
This is My blood of the 
i). When Jesus prayed Let 


Jesus give as to the person by 
betrayed? Quote passage. 
Lord 


ww testament ? 


would be 


nean when He said 


his cup pass from Me,” 


what did He refer? 

11. Ly ha did Jesus show the willingness of His 

peers 

12. B it did Je manifest e earnestness of His 
ap] tl to God - 

13, What proofs of His Divine power did Jesus give in 


the garden of Gethsemane 


{t. Why was Jesus taken first to Annas? 





i. Wi does it say Caia was High Priest “that 
Sane 

ts. What action of the High Priest and the Sanhedrim 
shows their bitter hatred of Jesus? 


17, Upon what charge did the High Priest condemn Jesus ? 
{8, On what occasion did our Lord foretell His second 
power to judua he world? 


coming 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 368. 

25. When Jesus was speaking to some Grevks who 
had desired to see Him (st. John xii. 20, 21. 2 

26. St. John xii. 32, 

27. When just before His crucifixion Jesus had been speak- 
ing of Himself as the Light of the World (st. John xii. 36) 

28. A teacher of the Law of Moses (St. Matt. xxii. 35) 

29, St. Paul says, “ Love is the fultilling of the Law” 
(Rom. xiii. 10, St. Matt. xxii. 36-40). 

30. Because they Lord’s 
question concerning Christ us the son of David (St. Matt 
XXii. 42-46). 

3L. The procession of the bridegroom with his bride 
which 


s 


were unable to answer our 


father’s home to his own house 
generally took place at midnight (St. Matt. xxv. 6 
32. The neglect of the means of grace appointed by 
God for the salvation of the soul (St. Matt. xxv. 5) 
33. Always so to live as to be ready when God calls us. 
34. That the gifts are such as are most suitable te the 
ability of the receiver (St. Matt. xxv. 15). 
35. Neglecting to use his gifts (St. Matt. xxv. 26) 
36. That we shall all have to give an account of the 
ilents committed to our care (St. Matt. xxv. 19, 30) 


from her 
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By Agnes Giberne, Author of ‘‘In the Great Peril,’’ ‘‘ Stories of the Abbey di 
Precincts,’ Etc. iW 


CHAPTER lI. people in’ their position,  T’m = surprised at 


: you, Cecily !” / 

‘wes teaser se Cecily laughed, and gaped again. She hated i 
[ERE they come! FT knew — this weekly working-party, carried on during i 

they would.” many years past by her energetic mother. ie 

Mrs. Ord bustled Mrs. Ord could never be happy unless she was i 


across the room, to peer busy herself and making other people busy too, 
through the Nottingham — Cecily’s tastes ran in a different line. 





lace curtains. It was a dismal day, pelting and blowing, 

* Who?” There was some reason to expect that many of 

“The Misses Perri- the twenty or more ladies wont to meet in 

man, of course.” Mis. Ord’s dining-room for an afternoon of 

Cecily yawned: and a yawn is not becoming, benevolent toil might use the excuse offered by 

especially to a face of lanky outline, “One — the elements, and stay at home, But Mrs. Ord 

un always be sure of them.” she remarked, and Cecily knew that no stress of weather kept 
with a disdainful stress on the pronoun, °° Tf it the Misses Perriman indoors, ! 
were somebody worth secing !” “People really shouldm’t be so terrifically 

“Cecily ! The tone was one of shocked virtuous,” grumbled Cecily, as the front-<loor 
rebuke, Although the three Misses Perriman bell sounededt. “if they had not come, we } 
ved in a small house, and had to weigh the could have pleased ourselves as to working. i) 
! spending of each sixpence, they were reckoned At all events, Ivy Webster is safe not to i} 
mg the stocraecy of the neighbourhood, turn up.” i 
Had not their father been knighted for his The front door closed : a gentle rustle pro 
minent sea es to the Empire as mayor of the claimed that the Misses Perriman were parting | 

earest town * with clogs and cloaks : and the maid ushered 
“Oh, I know, mother. All the world knows. them in. Old friends though they were, Dr. . 
They are everything tha’ is good, and evers Ord having acted as their medical man during | 
ing that i | lf thev would take thre tqquarter ofa century, thev never entered the | 
rouble to dr respectably, that would be house without formal announcement of their ii 
something ! Hames, if 
“The Misses Forviman can dress as) they *How do you do?” “How do you do?” | 

hoose, It can make no possible difference to “Quite well LT hope?” “Such very bad 
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weather.” ‘Really, one doesn’t expect such 
weather as this, after all the rain we have had.” 

And Dr. Ord quite well, I hope?” ‘How do 
you do, Cecily?” ‘Oh, not that chair—pray, 
not that chair, my dear Mrs. Ord.” ‘No, Mrs. 
Ord, these chairs will do perfectly well for us. 
We are not particular, you know.” ‘And we 
have finished all the work that we took away 
last week “Yes, indeed, we have done the 
is something fresh, 


whole: so you must find 


The three sisters were small in size, and 

normally thin in make; while their kindly 
ittle pale faces were all on the same model, 

similar in outline and colouring that . no 
tranger ever knew them apart. Equally alike 
were the three little high-pitched. cheerful 
voices. They had a fashion of talking all to- 
gether, each catching up and running into the 
utterances of the other two; so that to listen to 
the multiple ripple was like listening to the 
twitter of a cageful of non-singing birds. 

The protestation as to the big arm-chair was 
meant by way of an enlivening joke; it had 
become a regular part of the proceedings. Mrs. 
Ord always laughed, as she was expected to do ; 
and Cecily, tired of the repetition, listened in 
annoyed silence. 

‘* You must give us some more work to do, if 
you please.” ‘* Yes, some work that you want 
done particularly “You see, we have 
much more leisure than people in general—not 
that we are more willing ‘Or that we are 
hetter workers either; at least, if we are, it is 
all due to our dear mother’s training.” ‘* She 
was so wise. She always insisted that we 


should become good workwomen.” ‘ And now 
we see how wise she was, and we are grateful 
to her ”" And so on: while Mrs. Ord dete1 


minately talked against the ripple. saving het 
say in decisive and self-assertive tones, which 
were equal in volume to the other three put 
together. 

“Thank you very much, Miss Perriman. 
Thank you, Miss Ada; thank you, Miss 
Lucilla. I wonder if you would mind under- 
taking a child’s frock? That would be an 
immense help. And then there are the 
men’s shirts. Everybody is afraid to try them. 
People in the present day have unfortunately 
not been trained to work as you. were. 
Really, half the girls growing up don't know 
the use of their needles. I’ve done my best 
with Cecily -but ; 

A shake of Mrs. Ord’s head implied that 
her efforts had not been crowned with 
SUCCESS, 

With truly royal modesty the three sisters, 
still eschewing the arm-chair, placed them 
selves upon three cane chairs in a row, and 
began to sew hard with their small bony 
hands, while the six spectacled light grey 
eyes gazed steadfastly downward. 


Nobody else appeared. Nobody else Was 
likely to appear on such aday. Nevertheless 
it was according to rigid rule that mental 
improvement, combined with philanthropy, 
should form part of the programme. 

So the book which had been two months 
in hand—duly chosen, as Ivy Webster had 
declared, for its exceptional dryness — wag 
brought out. The three sisters worked jp 
placid and attentive silence. Cecily dawdled 


over a cotton pinatore. Mrs. Ord read aloud, 
beginning each sentence in a high-pitched 
tone at the top of the seale, and running 
gradually down to a lower level at the end, 


as if toboganing with her voice. 

At the end of an hour and a half tea was 
brought in, with biscuits and buttered crum- 
pets. A pause Was now reckoned permissible, 
Mrs. Ord put down her book. Cecily tossed 
aside her work. The Misses Perriman glanced 
up, but still assiduously pricked their needles 
in and out, loth to sacrifice to creature com- 
Remarks 
might, however, be passed with no uneasy 


forts one minute of valuable time. 


conscience. 

** This unexpected news will be a great trial 
for the Websters, | am afraid,” observed Miss 
Perriman. ‘“‘A very great trial,” chimed in 
the other two. 

Mrs. Ord looked blank. 

‘Have you not heard? But perhaps not, 
very likely not,” said Miss Perriman, dis- 
tressed to find that she should have asserted 
earlier knowledge. ‘* Mr. Webster told us only 
yesterday evening. He said that it was to 
be known, and he asked us to speak to 
others, to save him the need of explaining 
to everybody. Of course we felt sure that 
Dr. Ord would be among the first to hear. 
And no doubt he is—no doubt he has_ been. 
But Dr. Ord is always so fully occupied. He 
has not, perhaps, had time to mention it to 
you vet.” This was in reply to a gathering 
frown on Mrs. Ord’s brow. ‘* He will have 
heard this morning.” A gentle accompani 
ment of murmurs lent body to the speech 

“What has happened?” asked Cecily, te& 
pot in hand. She was in general supercilious 
about Bushfield news, declaring that nothing 
ever happened in the place worth retailing. 
Miss Perriman’s manner, however, bespoke 
something unusual. “Any new freak of old 
Mr. Delamere’s ? ” 

The three sisters exchanged glances. 

“But Mr. Delamere has a right,” remarked 
one. ‘* Yes, indeed, a perfect right!” echoed 
the others. 

“If that isn’t Ivy herself—looking like 4 
drowned rat! exclaimed Qeecily. ‘I didn't 
expect her to-day! She's not devoted to 
needlework commonly.” 

“Do tell us what has happened. It will 
seem so odd if we dont know,” implored 
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Mrs. Ord, mentally resolving to visit dis- 
pleasure upon her husband for his abstinence 
of speech. He had been to Mr. Webster's 
that morning, and he had been home since 
to lunch. 

An active figure flashed past the window, 
and small time for explanation was allowed. 
This new arrival waited for no such ceremonies 
as bell-ringing or formal announcement. She 
opened the front door herself, flung down 
her umbrella with a clatter, and whisked into 
the room. A very pretty girl, tall and slim, 
with dark blue eyes and a_ bewitching com- 
plexion. Her brown boots were soaked; her 
blue serge frock was a wet sponge; and 
drops fell profusely from her round = sailor 
hat. She kissed the assembled circle all round 
generously. 

The Misses Perriman were not quick in 
speech, and time for deliberate explanation 
did not exist. While they were debating 
what to say Ivy had entered. A chorus of 
voices broke out reproachfully, led off by the 
doctor’s wife and daughter. 

“Ivy! Your boots! Your -dress! You'll 
catch your death of cold! All that distance! 
No waterproof! No goloshes! What could 
you have been thinking of?” 
: “Don’t scold! Pray don’t scold!” cried Ivy. 
holding out two gloveless hands in protest. 
“I’m past that. Rain never hurts me. | 
never wear goloshes. I don’t possess a water 
proof. May I have some tea? Wet—am I? 
Well, what matter? I shall dry presently. 
Stand before the fire? Not I! I’mas warm 
asa toast. Raced the whole way here. | 
wouldn’t come sooner, for fear of being pinned 
down to some wretched little petticoat. Work 
jsn't in my line at the best of times—not one 
jeast little bit. And to-day of all days !—out 
of the question !” 

She sat down close to the tea-tray, and 
helped herself freely to buttered crumpets. 
Mrs. Ord looked on nervously. Feeling sure 
at Ivy would not come, she had hardly made 
due preparation for her abnormally good 
appetite. One of Mrs. Ord’s pet economies— 
she had several—was in the direction of cake 
for afternoon tea. It was her fashion to 
watch carefully how much each guest took ; 
ind she objected to see Ivy go in for more 
than her fair share of good things. The Misses 
Perriman ate like little birds; just a crumb or 
two here and there. 

With Ivy’s entrance the whole atmosphere 
of the room had undergone a change. Her 
young bright look, her blithe manner, made 
the elderly women smile and feel almost 


young again. Even Cecily’s discontented face 
gained a more cheerful expression, though 
Cecily Ord was not fond of Ivy Webster. 

“OT cx vou know all about our awful 
trouble itoivy, getting successfully 


M 
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to the end of her third erumpet, * Isn't it 
horrible? Oh! thanks awfully, Mrs. Ord. 
That looks a perfectly delicious cake; but | 
like the crumpets best. There’s nothing equal 
to crumpets when one feels dull. To think 
of it! The dear little old home! Never known 
any other home in my life! And now to be 
turned out, neck and crop, just to make way 
for that wretched parvenu!” 

*My dear Ivy!” objected three soft voices 
in chorus. 

“A wretched, miserable parvenu !” 
Ivy, with gusto. 

Miss Perriman’s mild grey eyes met Ivy’s 
reproachfully. 

**My dear—I cannot really permit you to 
make that statement. The representative ot 
one of the oldest families in our county——” 

*T don’t care what he represents! He’s 
nothing but a parvenu,” cried Ivy indignantly, 
drowning the elder woman's utterance, ‘A 
man that nobody has seen or heard of for 
nearly a quarter of a century. Why, he 
hasn't been acknowledged even by old Mr. 
Delamere. Been living away on the other 
side of the world—in the backwoods, | suppose, 
or the bush or the jungle: 1 don’t know which, 
and | don't care. And now, just because he 


repeated 


has managed to get himself into the old 
gentleman's good graces, everything is to be 
turned upside down. That unfortunate youth, 
who has expected all along to be the heir, 
will be cut off, we suppose. with less than 
nothing; and my father, after being agent 
for nearly twenty vears, and doing every 
single thing that a man could do for the place, 
is to be kicked out, without a word of apology. 
Just as one might get rid of a pair of old boots. 
It’s atrocious !” 

‘You don’t mean to say that old Mr. 
Delamere has made friends with Henry 
Delamere!” exclaimed Mrs. Ord, curiosity 
getting the upper hand. She had not meant 
to betray her own ignorance. 

An odd thing happened. Cecily, who had 
been listening cup in hand, let her cup slip. 
It fell to the ground, and was smashed, 
sending spurts of tea-in all directions. 

* Cecily !" interjected her mother. 

Cecily looked white. “Stupid!” she mur- 
mured: but. neglecting the broken china, she 
kept her seat, gazing at Ivy. 

“What a mess!” uttered Ivy. ‘ Yes, ot 
course. | thought everybody knew it by this 
time. How [| detest the name ‘Henry!’ If 
it had been * Harry. | could put up with him 
hetter. Yes, he came back to Europe from 
somewhere or nowhere, and took to travelling 
in Italy, and managed to plump up against 
the old gentleman in his summer quarters, 
Mr. Delamere must be getting weak in intel- 
lect. for he took a violent fancy to the nephew. 
Imagine! After refusing to have anything to 


| 
| 
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do with him all his life—at least since he was 
a boy—to make up in one day. A sort of 
babyish ‘kiss and be friends’ plan. And he 
has made a new will, and has left everything 
to him. And he insists that Henry Delamere 
once, and to enter into 


is to come here at 


possession, because he himself is quite deter- 


mined never to cross the Channel again. 
Ridiculous! Anyhow, Henry Delamere is to 
be master here. And the first thing he has 


settled is that he won't want an agent, because 
he means to manage the estate himself. It’s 
iniquitous. I never heard anything so dis 
graceful in my life.” 


*You cannot mean, Ivy, that your father 
has not been justly dealt’ with —-that fai 
notice has not been given him!” said Miss 


Perriman gravely. 
“Oh! as to that 
is allright. It’s the dismissing of him at all 
that is the that brute of a 
nephew——” 
‘*My dear Ivy!” 
* Would know anything at 


[ suppose the business part 


shame. As it 


all about the 


place, or about the people’s needs, Poor 
things! they will feel the change. And he 


wants to begin straight off with his meddling 
and tinkering, as soon as he gets here. My 
father is to have veu’s salary paid him 


in advance: but he won't be wanted to do 
any more business after a few weeks from 
now. And if he wishes to take another 


agency Mr. Henry Delamere will graciously 
recommend him—give him a 
in short; at 
exactly say so himself, though the old gentle- 
what the man 
us out of the 


good character, 
least, sO We suppose. He doesn't 
man does. But it’s easy to see 
is bent on. He wants to get 
And he shan’t doit. | don’t mean him 

We're not allowed to 
peaceable possession of 


spoils the look of the park, 


place. 
to succeed, even to be 
remain in 
little home. It 
and so my gentleman means to pull it down. 


our dear 


Nobody ever discovered that before. The 
sooner we choose to turn out the better 
pleased he’ll be. Nice! ism’t ity After all 


these years! But I don’t mean my father to 


leave Bushfield. [I shalk make him look out 
for another house—or build one.” 
* Rather expensive work building,” sug- 


gested Cecily. 
“Tt be worth some expense only to stop 


here and look on at that man’s blunders, 
Oh! compensation ” in answer to a gentle 
query from Miss Perriman—* ves, | daresay. 
As if money were the only thing to be con- 


sidered. <As if hadn't a little feeling in 
the matter. It’s very fine for him to step in 


one 


and manage everything, and make lordly 
offers of * compensation 1 hate the whole 
thing. I detest the very idea of anybody 
living in the Great House, and tyrannising 


over the whole village, as he’s sure to do—an 


THE QUIVER, 


upstart fellow like that. [f only old Mr, Delg. 


mere had died last year, when everybody 
thought he would, the place would haye 
gone to meek little Oliver Delamere; ang 


then would have been 


able. 


everything comfort. 
He never could have managed without 


my father to back him up and to tell hin 
what to do.” 

*My dear Ivy!” once more protested three 
small voices in unison. ‘That would haye 


added Miss Perriman, 
Henry Delamer 


been a grievous wrong,” 

* He is of a vounger branch. 

has the right to succeed.” 
** All the same, he wouldn't have succeeded 


if only Mr. Delamere had died last year” 
persisted Ivy. 
Miss Perriman took heart of grace, and 


ventured to speak out to the little 
of Bushfield. 


* But 


“wucocrat 


life and death are not in your hands, 
nor in mine, Ivy. T think yeu do not mean 
quite all that you are saying. If it was the 
Divine will that Mr. Delamere should not dig 


sooner, and ‘hat Henry Delamere should 
succeed to the property, do you think vou 
are vight to speak rebelliously? And if, 


too, it is of His appointment that your father 
should be agent here no longer ‘ 

Ivy jumped up and kissed Miss Perriman. 

“Of course, | know all that, you dear 
old) thing!” she Nobody could make 
Ivy properly respectful to the — sisters, t 
Whom in her own warmly 
devoted. ** But, all the same, | wish—yes, I de 
Wish—he hadn't lived quite so long, and things 
had differently. Nothing can 
make me not wish that. And I wish with 
all my heart that that wretch of a man would 
keep away.” 

**When does he mean to be in Bushfield?’ 
asked Cecily, looking away from Ivy. 

** How can I tell? Nobody knows. 
he says. He has taken his own way of doing 
things, and [I suppose he'll go on as he has 
begun. The wretch!” repeated Ivy. 


said. 


fashion she was 


come about 


* SOOD, 


CHAPTER Il. 


OLD MRS. PATCHETT. 
4 EA being ended, work came out anew, 
and Ivy discovered that she could stay 
‘It’s no use asking me,” 
she protested. ‘I couldn’t doa stitch; 
and it would be a shame to sit idle, and watch 
you all toiling like slaves. I only ran in for 
the relief of letting off a little steam, Now 
I’ve had my safety-valve in free play, so I 
I'm perfectly dry, and 


no longer. 


may as well go home, 

nobody need worry.” 
“You had better borrow a 

Cecily,” suggested Mrs. Ord. 


cloak from 
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Ivy flatly refused. She never wore cloaks. Once more Ivy flashed past the window, 


Besides, where would be the use of bottling racing in the rain, and waving a_ gay 


the damp 
declaration 0% 





to simmer ?—forgetting her adieu as she fled. She had not in the least 
twenty seconds earlier that a broken-hearted look. Yet three of those 








she was perfectly dry. As for the old frock, whom she had left cast pitying glances after 
“Of course, I know all that, you dear old thing!” 
Was sick f it, and the sooner it went her: and Miss Perviman remarked = softly, 
) smitheres the better. * Poor dear child!” 
‘When ny people are in actual want “Mr. Webster is much to be felt for,” said 
clothing ! remonstrated Miss Perriman. Mrs. Ord. Cecily seemed lost in a dream, 
“SO very 1 echoed two small voices. “But for Ivy too it will be an uprooting.” 
‘They ’r weleome to anvthing 3 of * Yes, indeed, an uprooting,” echoed another. 
mine, Shall have this put up ready? “She has alwavs lived in that house,” added 
Well, good-b ll of you. Don’t work you the third. 


fingers to the b 


ne.” oe | hope Ivy will have the sense to go 





‘ 
| 






THE 


straight home, and to change her wet things,” 
observed Mrs. Ord 

Ivy did nothing of the kind. Despite 
her lively manner, she was unhappy, and 
this produced a daring mood. Since she was 
ilready soaked, what would it matter if she 
became a little more so? A spirit of per- 
versity made her decide on a longer round, 
that she might call upon a certain old woman 
in a cottage—one of her especial favourites. 
ivy was a friend to the poor of the place 
renerally and some of them she reckoned 
to be her personal friends. Her sunny 
manner. her sweet ways, even her impulsive 
excitability, endeared her to both poor and 
rich, All her life she had reigned as a little 


een in the village; partly by virtue of her 

her's position as supreme arbiter and 
efel in the perpetual absence of Mr. 
Delamere: partly by virtue of her own 
ittractions, It was hard now to have to 
think of abdicating. Life had brought many 
pleasant things to Ivy Webster hitherto, 
and she had not known what it was to take 
the ond place. 

‘Not that it will make any real difference,” 
she said aloud, as she sped through a hasty 
pudding of wet slush. ‘ Of course, we shall find 
inother house in time, somewhere near; and 
Mr. Delamere can’t be such a boor as to turn us 
out beto1 we do. And [| shall look after the 
peo just the same. He won't know anything 
ib them, or they about him. They couldn't 
get on without me. Anyhow, they'll feel the 
change quite enough. I must tell dear old 
Mrs. Patchett inyself. It wouldn’t do for het 
to learn it any other way. I’m sure she would 
be quite hurt. 

The slush grew worse, but she plunged on 
heroically, till a small cottage standing by 
tself hove in sight, in fair weather the prettiest 
cottage to be found within a radius of ten miles. 
C1 pers clothed it lavishly. and roses adorned 


ts Gothic archway. Ivy splashed through the 


front garden, and put her head in at the door. 


‘Mav I come in, Mrs. Patchett? I’m half- 

‘Dear, dear me! you are in a state, and no 
mistake, Miss Ivy!” exclaimed a dainty and 
picturesque old woman, well on the way to 
ightyv, with a placid face and a light in the 
faded eves. ‘Come in, come in, miss, and sit 
you down. Why, you'll catch your death! 
Yo e soaking—just! Whatever could you 
i e been after, to come out on such a 
lai | wonder at vour folks for letting of 

that I do. 

Pr s they couldn't help it,” laughed Ivy, 
as hie ibmitted to being installed in front of 
th with her muddy feet upon the fender, 
Shi died the old woman's face curious 
Tine t son thing hot om monly ther 

) i know, Mrs Patchett, | could 
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fancy that you had just this minute heard some 
most delightful news.” 

“You ain’t far 
get a thought still nearer the fire. 
me ! 
put you to bed.” 

**Put me to bed! 


wrong, Miss Ivy. Now yoy 
Dear, dear 
you are soaking. I[’m half in the mind to 
That would be a joke, | 
should like to see you try. But what has 
happened ? What have you heard ?” 

Mrs. Paichett was silent. Just in time it 
occurred to her that part of the news would 
not be quite pleasant to Ivy. 


‘Well, if you won't tell me your nice news, 
I must tell you our horrid news first. Only 
think, we are to be turned out of our dear, dear 
little home! Just imagine!” 

* Yes, miss, | know 

‘You mean to say that you've heard 
already ? And | thought I should be before. 


hand with everybody. 
it, you dear old Mrs. 
that 
everybody than any other man in the whole 
earth And now to be 
bundled out, neck and crop, just to make way 
for that—that—that—man!” Ivy’s vocabulary 
failed to supply her with an adjective strong 
enough for her need. ‘** Why couldn’t he be 
the House, like others 
before him, and attend to his own business, and 
to He'll not make 
people as happy as my father has made them. 
I know that!” 

*“T’ve been thinking, 
come a bit hard on you to have to change.” 

* And on everybody !” 

Mrs. Patchett stooped to rub a neat little 
ankle. 

*On everybody that knows us,” 
with decision. She was surprised not to heara 
prompt but laid the tardiness oi 
response to preoccupation. ‘ After all these 
Of course, one can’t say any- 


I knew how you'd feel 
Patchett. Twenty years 
in house, and my father doing more for 


would ever have done. 


content to live in Great 


leave to attend ours ? 


us 


miss, as it ‘ud maybe 


repeated Ivy, 


echo ; she 
vears and years! 
thing against the man coming to live here, if 
by-and-by for his own. But 
why he must want to act as agent, instead of 
leaving my father to go on as he has done 


he is to have it 


and he a mere stranger !” 

“No, miss. He’s a Delamere. He’s one 0 
the old stock. Nought couldn’t make hima 
stranger.” 

Ivy stared with amazed eyes. ‘ But I tell 
you he is. A perfect stranger. Why, he has 


never in his life been here before.” 
‘Nay, Miss Ivy! 
* Well, at all events, 
Nobody about here knows him.” 
Mrs. Patchett took a different view of affairs, 


not since he was achild. 


and she gave it slowly, the light brightening 
in her eyes. 

* Nay, Miss Ivy [It’s many years since, but 
I’ve held him in my arms, and be played in 
this kitchen, many and many the time, It 
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wasn’t till juarrel took place between his 
father and Mr. Delamere that he stopped 
coming to Bushfield. A stranger! Nay, that 
couldn't be lime was when I fair thought I'd 


done with happiness, for that my dear lady was 


dead, and Mr. Delamere went to live in foreign 
wuts; and s said that he was that broken 
vith his wife death that he’d never set eyes 
n Bushfield again Nor he hasn’t; and the 
iarrel itweel him and his brother kept 
them away till his brother died, and 
hody hereab« s knowed what had become 
f Master He But forget him! No. never! 


good te hope for that I’d see 
ny one of ’e1 vain. \ deal too good ! She 
had forgotten Ivy's side of the matter, and her 


Seemed a ce 


lips moved with nervous happiness. 

Ivy’s blithe young face changed and grew 
hard. She had not dreamt of this. In the 
present interest of her young life she had lost 
sight of those older days, and in her friend- 
Patchett she had forgotten 
older friends 
acquaintanceship with herself 


ship with Mrs. 
the existence friends of so 
far back that 
was but of yesterday by comparison. 

The Delameres were to her scarcely more 
than a name. Her father, indeed, acted for 
them, did 


went, a 


all in their name, and received, as 
considerable addition to his other- 
wise small income. They were a convenient 
existence in Ivy’s life. That was the whole. 
She felt no interest in them as individuals ; 
she cared little for their family history. 

But those long-past years belonged to the 
youth and early middle age of Mrs. Patchett; 
and youth’s impressions are the most endur- 
ing. The cottage in which she lived had 
heen the gift of a Delamere, and the little 
annuity which kept her in comfort was due 
Delamere portraits 
lined her walls, and Delamere 
Ivy knew that she had 
been long Delamere 
won these tokens of regard: yet to Ivy the 
To Mrs. Patchett they 
Ivy’s eyes were opened 


to Delamere generosity. 
presents 
bestrewed her home. 
service, and had 


things meant nothing. 


meant—everything! 
now in a sudden and disagreeable fashion. 

“T see,” she said. ‘* Yes. Of course. You 
we quite charmed to think that we shall 
have to go away ind that a Delamere will 
be the agent. Yes. 

“No, missie, [I couldn't but be 
aught that troubles you, nor so kind a 
Mr. Webster. But I’m main 


sorry for 


gentleman 


flad to know there ‘ll be a Delamere at the 
Big Hous rain It’s they who was here in 
the old day when my father worked for 
em, and » undfather, and Ais father too.’ 


She scanned Iyv’s perturbed face, 

repeated Ivy proudly. 

; . : ; 
Mrs. Patchett had a puzzled seuse that 
something mat of joint. She went on to 
explain, thereby making matters wors 
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* Master Henry, he always was a favourite, 


an’ no mistake. \ daring young gentleman 
as ever lived, and that free with his purse. 
And ae kind 


never a bit of pride. And for nigh twenty 


word for everybody. And 


years I’ve never once set eyes on him, nor 
on none of ‘em, till ; 

Mrs. Patchett stopped, not wishing to give 
details of a very recent interview. Ivy was 
too much absorbed to note the break. 

* Well, [ must go home,” 
up. “It is getting late. I’m quite dry 
enough. It is a good thing somebody will 


she said, standing 


be pleased with the changes. I didn’t quite 
think—but it’s all right. You will have your 
‘old stock” to make you happy; and we 
shall find another home somewhere. Doesn't 
where. 1 «did think I’d get 
Bushfield, but on 
Better 


much matter 
iny father to stay in 
second thoughts I’m not quite sure, 
not, perhaps.” 

Ivy’s words came in a rush, too fast for 
the old woman to follow their meaning. She 
said anxiously, “I’m afeared it’ll put ye 
about a bit, miss.” 

*Oh, not to signify. Plenty of other 
places in the world,” with would-be indiffer- 
ence. ‘Of course you don’t happen to know 
how soon Mr. Delamere means to come. He 
didn’t say exactly in writing.” 

**He said it might be in six weeks, miss.” 

The cat was out of the bag. Ivy crim- 
soned. 

* You have seen him!” 

* Why, yes, miss. He come in for a chat 

every bit as free as in the old days, 
‘Why. Patchett!’ says he—an’ it took me 
that aback I was ready to drop.  He’s got 
grey hairs, which he hadn't ought to have, 
and he’s gone through a deal, he says. 
But he means for to settle down in the old 
home, and to see to everything.” 

Ivy found herself gazing at a figure in a 
cloak, walking along the wet road. 

* Who can that be?” she asked, with an air 
of unconcern. “An artist, L suppose”; for 
this was a neighbourhood much haunted by 
artists. **He wont get much of a_ picture 
Rather a good-looking man. I 
Wants to get your 
leave to paint the cottage.” 

Mrs. Patchett was silent. 

“Seems older than most of the = artists 
who ramble round. Well, [ must be off.” 

‘Maybe if you was to stop a bit it ‘ud 


done to-day. 
declare he’s coming in. 


leave off raining, miss.’ 

‘No, it won't. No use to wait. And” 
with a hard little laugh—*I°ll leave you in 
peace, to think about ‘old days.’ When once 
you've got a Delamere to the fore, you won't 


are to see pite tny more, 
You know 


Phe old woman looked grieved. 


tter, Mis Ivy. 
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‘Why should IT? People are all like that. 
I don’t trust anybody, for my part,” declared 


Ivy. “Why doesn't that man use an 
umbrella: Has he ever been here before ¥ 
By-the-bye, you didn’t tell me—when was it 
that vou saw Mr. Delamere ? Last week ¥° 
“No. miss. He came in this afternoon.” 
“To-day! Is he in Bushfield? Why didn't 
vou say so sooner? I wouldn't set eyes on 


cried Ivy. 
vas walking up the 


him for anything!” 
The gentleman outside 
flagged pathway, splashing water from side 


to side with each step. On reaching the 
porch, he rapped lightly at the door, and 
opened it for himself. 

“Shall I leave my cloak outside, Mrs. 
Patchett ?” he asked, with the air of on 
very much at home. As he spoke he dropped 
it off, lifting also a wet hat from thick dark 
hair, slightly streaked with grey. 

Then, catching sight of Ivy, he drew back, 
and said, **I beg your pardon,” 

In a moment the truth had flashed upon 
Ivy. Had she felt any doubts as to his 
identity, one glance at Mrs. Patchett would 
have swept them aside. The old face shone 
with joy. 

*Come in, sir, please come in!” Mrs. 


Patchett hesitated, and 


no wonder. 


Was entreating. He 
Ivy felt herself caught in a 
trap, and wrath mastered her. She 
angry with herself for having stayed so long ; 
angry still with Mrs. Patchett for not 
having warned her; angry most of all with 
Mr. Delamere for daring to intrude. 

She back, deeply annoyed. [ft 
was way when angry to part 
people do. On 


was 


more 


too drew 
not Ivy’s 
with her prettiness, as most 
the contrary, with 
sparkling eyes, she looked prettier than ever : 
so that gaze was captured. He 


heightened colour and 
Delamere’s 
stood on the doorstep, motionless. 

*T am very wet, Mrs. Patchett. You must 
excuse me to-day. I7’ll come for my promised 
cup of tea another time.” 

‘*No, sir—pray, sir. The tea’s just 
ready, sir.” 

*There’s no need for 
said Ivy stiffly. 

She took up her umbrella, muttered a curt 
**Good-bye ” to Mrs Patchett, made her 
exit with all possible stateliness. not deign 
ing a glance in the direction of the stranger. 

Delamere 


about 


any change. J am 


going, 


and 


seemed to be abstractedly  in- 
terested in the phenomenon of an extremely 
pretty girl in a towering rather 
than disturbed by it. He aside to 
her free 
‘T hope you do not 


passion, 
stood 
allow passage, merely remarking, 
think it needful to go 
have come. I you another 
day would serve as well for my call.” 

Ivy declined to hear or to heed. At the 
moment it appeared to her imagination quite 


because I assure 
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thing to turn her back 
Outside the gate she 
a furious pace, racing homeward. 
* The the creature! He 
seems as himself as if he had a 


the right 
horrible man. 


upon that 
set off at 


impertinence of 
sure ot 


right to all Bushfield. [ never saw anything 
like it! What business had he to turn up 
when [I was therey [’m glad I didn’t look 
at him or speak to him.” 

But before she reached home the other side 


of the question had begun to force its way 


to the surface. Angry as Ivy still was, she 
did wish she had deigned to answer his re. 
mark. Horrid though he might be, he had 


unquestionably behaved like a 

Had she behaved like a lady ¥ 
Meanwhile full 

indifference to 


ventleman, 


half - minute, With 
wind and weather, 


the doorway. An odd 


for a 
sublime 
Delamere stood in 
stile parted his lips. 
*Very pretty!” he * Who can 


Something seemed to offend her, 


mired, 
she he ? 


Wonder what it could have been ¥ 

The mystery was not solved by Mrs, 
Patchett. He asked no questions, and she 
was a canny little body, afraid of making 


Beyond a simple mention 


expedient to 


mischief, of Ivy's 


name, she judged it say no 


more than was needful. 


CHAPTER 


THE NEW 


AUTOCRAT AND THE OLD, 


“6 yt my dear 
Webster. 
y Six weeks had gone by, and Henry 
Delamere had taken up his abode at 
House,” commonly so called. He 
had three days in the place, and Ivy 
had not him. She was bent on deferring 
an encounter as long as possible. “I don't 
want to have anything to do with the man,” 
she declared. 
* But, my dear Ivy, be 
Mr. Webster. He 


Ivy thee protested Mr. 


the * Big 
been 
met 


urged 
limp, 


reasonable,” 


was thin and 


with a mildly good-natured expression. He 
had never quarrelled with anybody in his 


life, and he was not going now to quarrel 
with the heir to the property, who had an 
unquestionable right, if he chose, to look 
after his future possessions, instead of em- 


ploying an agent. Mr. Webster took a mascu- 
line view of the question, founded upon what 
was in Ivy took a view, 
founded upon what she felt and wished. 

Mr. Webster had, of course, Delamere 
already. He had been up to the house, and 
had explained his own plans, past and future. 
He found Delamere to be a man of character, 
with clear. insight business capa- 
bilities. He found was to be 


reason, feminine 


seen 


tri xl 


and 


also, as 


hit 
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She took up her umbrella and muttered a curt “Good-bye.” 
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expected, a gentleman. There was no talk ot 
“turning out” the agent in haste. ‘* When 


it is perfectly convenient to you, we have 


decided to do away with your house alto 
gether.” he said. ‘It is unsightly, as seen 
from the entrance to the park. But pray 


take your own time.” 


**He really a pleasant fellow, Ivy. Seems 
to be eting in deference to his unele’s 
wishes. If I were in old Mr. Delamere’s place, 


I should prefer to have my nephew and hei 
acting for me. It is natural.’ 

Ivy broke into _ protest. Mr. Webster 
looked at her with his air of mild surprise. 

gut that is absurd. I cannot expect to 
keep this post always. It was never looked 
upon as a permanent arrangement. The 
doctors gave Mr. Delamere no more than 
three or four years of life. As a matter 
of fact, he has lasted twenty, and he may 
last another ten. But | have no prescriptive 
right to stay here longer than I am wanted.” 

Ivy tried to say something about ‘all he 
had done:-for the people,” and choked. 

‘lL hope [I have done as well as I could 
under the elrcumstances, I hever could 
induce M1 
deal that is needed. Delamere will go in for 


Delamere to consent to a great 


improvements with a freer hand.” Then, 
hesitatingly, ‘‘I have asked him to come to 
dinner to-morrow evening. [”’—he avoided 
Ivy’s startled gaze “TT thought it right. 
He must feel dull, alone in that large house. 
And I have asked the Ords to meet him. 
Happening to run across Mrs. Ord, the idea 
eccurred to me. Just a homely little dinner, 
I told Delamere, so he will not expect much. 
He seemed pleased to be asked.” 

*‘Father!” came three times. 

“Well, my dear, it is all right. We must 
do what is correct, of course. We have not 
much to offer in the way of entertainment ; 
and he will soon have all the county calling 
on him. But just the first few days he may 
feel dull, and it seems right to give a welcome.” 

The invitation once spoken could not be 
recalled, Ivy realised this, and was in despair. 
If only she could have hoped for an excru 
ciating toothache, or any other ache, which 
should serve as a valid excuse for keeping her 
own room next evening! But in her abounding 
health she knew that no such hope existed. 
She would have to appear, she would have 
to act hostess to that dreadful man, she 
would have to let him take her in to dinner, 
she would have to make herself agreeable. 
In a moment of ill-humour she might’ be 


betrayed into a passing lapse of manners, but 


she was too much of a lady to be guilty ol 
deliberate rudeness. 

*T don mean to put on my best frock any 
how!” was the one consolation which occurred 
to he d she failed to recognise the fact 








that Delamere would see no difference be tween 
* best” and **second best.” The slight would 
be lost upon hit. 

Delamere was not suffering from  dulness, 
ind his first impulse had been to decline the 
nvitation. He checked the impulse, however, 
ind accepted it, feeling that he owed some 
Xtra politeness to one whom he was dis- 
possessing of an important post. Perhaps also 
he had an inclination to see the daughter once 
again. If any grievance existed in her mind, 
he might use the opportunity to smooth it 
iway. °° Best to avoid friction,” he said. 

Ivy next day found the prospect unendurable, 
Karly in the afternoon she started on hey 
bieycle for a long run, resolved to leave no 
leisure for dwelling on what lay ahead. Two 
old people, living in a distant cottage, would 
be charmed to see her, and she carried a small 
hasket of cakes for their delectation. 

So far as prevention of thought went, Ivy's 
remedy was a failure. Being a good cyclist, 
she could think as easily as while walking. 

It had by this time become clear to her 
how the arrival of Delamere was generally 
viewed. Not Mrs. Patchett alone spoke of 
him with kindling eyes. All the more elderly 
people in the village showed the same feeling 
those dear old folk, whom Ivy had especially 
loved and petted. They were very fond of the 
agent’s pretty daughter; but Henry Dela- 
mere, the rightful heir, would receive a wel- 
come from high and low. 

Was it not to he expected ? The Delameres 
had owned the property through centuries : 
the Websters had lived in the place under 
twenty vears. No question of comparison 
hetween the two could arise. Ivy's jealousy 
was wildly unreasonable. 

Thirteen miles, done at a good pace, brought 
her to the cottage. She left her bicycle out- 
side, and carried in her little basket. 

Alas and alas for Ivy! She found a table 
strewn with packages, and the old pair in 
tears of tremulous gratitude towards * that 
dear kind gentleman, Mr. Delunere. 

* Has he been here?” demanded Ivy. with 
disgust which was lost upon her simple hearers. 

Indeed, but he had: and who ever would 
have thought it? ‘Not three davs come to 
his home, an’ he to be thinkin’ of us! -¥n all 
this here beef-tea stuff and = them preere 
‘T was like to the old days, when the dear lady 
that was his aunt ‘ud come drivin’ round to 
see US 
Ivy had to wail and hear them out. To 
have deeamped instantly would have been 
too obvious a yielding to temper. Her stall 
gift was quite overshadowed. 

She got away as soon as possible, mo mited 
her bieyele, and once more sped up hill and 
down hill, finding relief in motion. How horrid 


it all was! Yet, why should Delamere not go, 
































TH 


to his uncle’s tenants, to people 
The worst 
part of the matter was that Ivy could lay hea 


if he chose, 
whom he had known in boyhood ¥ 


finger on no true grievance. 

Between exertion and excitement she was 
growing tired. She had to slacken her speed. 
A doubt began to suggest itself whether she 
had allowed sufficient time for her excursion. 

shortening, and she had no 
should have to walk the last 
mile or two, she would be late. 


The davs wer 


lamp. If she 


An uphill stretch was followed by a con 
siderable descent. Ivy flung caution to the 
winds, and coasted down the latter at a wild 
pace. The bottom reached, her rush was 
slackening. When something went wrong, and 
she was flung to the ground. 

She struggled up, feeling dazed. and becom 


g conscious of a sharp pain in one foot. 
What made me fall?” she asked aloud, 
taking hold of the bicevele to make sure that 


was right before she should remount. 
The bicyele chain had snapped! 
“What is to be done?” 
Nearly four wiles from home, on a lonely 


asked Ivy. 
id! Four miles of walking, at her best 
ertainly mean not arriving in 
However earnestly she 
might wish to avoid Mr. Delamere, this 
would be serious catastrophe. 
She set off, half-carrving, half-dragging the 
machine. But the pain in her foot increased, 
Three minutes brought her to a standstill. 


Won't do to stop. No use minding. | 


sf £o Ol I can't stay here. 

\gain she started, and worse and worse 
grew the pain. No house or cottage lay 
within sight She forced herself to persevere, 


gh each time that she put her foot to 
the ground thrill went through her, 
It seemed to Ivy that she had been strug 


gling ong for hours, when she reached a 
inilestore Less than one mile «cecomplished ! 
Three more to be done! Ivy's courage failed. 
She sat dow md burst into tears, 

“Was ever anvthing so unfortunate ¥ If 


somebody would come by, even a cart. or a 
boy who would take a message! What erci// 
my father say if I don’t get back in time?’ 


Already Was nearly dark. Suddenly Ivy's 
hopes arose. She heard a step approaching. 

Somebody was drawing near. Ivy's first 
view of his face brought a shock. She was 
not mmonly timid; but perhaps she had 


! é hefore been in quite so helpless él post- 


tion One glance at that slouching, uncouth 
forn it those coarse features, terrified her. 

\ tramp, evidently, bent on using his 
opportunity What did he want?’ What did 
he mear d Monev? Oh! she would giv 
him anything in her possession, if only he 
wou 1 ym, and leave her alone. 


and white - that face 
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approached, Three miles from human help, 
too lame to flee, 

‘| dont want anything! Go on!” she 
gasped. “If you want my purse, take it! 
Only go on, don’t touch me! Ah! don't 
touch me!” shrieked Ivy. 


alone and unprotected. 


That same afternoon, earlier, Delamere was 
seated in the tiny drawing-room of the three 
Misses Pervriman. 

‘I dine to-night at the Websters,” he re- 
marked casually. 

* Indeed yes, really very kind of you!” 
murmured the trio. 

* He seems a well-meaning man. I did not 
exactly see my way to refuse. He has evi- 
dently done his best for the place.” 

*l am sure he has. Most conscientious, 
indeed,’ 

“Has a daughter, has he not ¥ I met her 
vexed 
about something. You cannot give me a hint 


some weeks apo. She seemed to be 
what was wrong ? 

The sisters exchanged glances 

‘Ivy is a dear girl, but she is impulsive. 
We do not attend to her little fancies.” Miss 
Judging 
from her own gentle nature, she felt that it 
might hamper Delamere in the carrying out 
of his new duties if he knew others to be 


Perviman decided not to explain, 


distressed by his coming to Bushfield. **T am 
sure vou and she will be good friends when 
you are acquainted, 

+ We are likely to become acquainted to- 
night.” This brought no reply. Miss Perri- 
man rather pointedly changed the subject ; 
and Delamere put no more questions, 

He had a small business of his own on 
hand that afternoon. Memory had recalled 
to him a cottage, some twelve or thirteen 
miles distant, where once a worthy pair had 
lived, much cared for by his favourite aunt, 
Mrs. Delamere. He had been to the cottage 
with her in boyhood, and the thought held 
tender Inquiry resulted in the 
discovery that the same couple lived there 


TeIOries, 


still, old in age, straitened in circumstances. 

He was in the mood for a bicycle ride, and 
to do a kindness was always to him a 
pleasure. On leaving the Misses Perriman, he 
called at more than one village shop, making 
purchases likely to be acceptable; and when 
he started it was with more parcels ** hung 
round than some men would have cared to 
carry. He chose the quietest lanes, following 
2» roundabout route: but, having had a start 
of Ivy, he paid his call on the old people, 
and left before her arrival. After which he 
bicycled farther on, to get a well-remembered 
view, and turned in good time for dinner at 
Mr. Webster's; little thinking, as he did so, 
What lay before him on the way. 

OF CHAPTER THREE. 
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By Hugh B. Philpott. 


. MORGAN is 
altogether 
the most re- 
markable 
man I have 
ever had at 
Northfield.” 
Such was 
the verdict 
of the late 
D.L. Moody, 
a keen judge 
of men, on 
George 

Campbell Morgan, the Vouly Knglish preache r 

whose approaching departure for America to 

take up and extend one department of the 
great evangelist’s work has aroused so large 

1 measure of interest among Christian people 

on both sides of the Atlantic. Mr. Morgan’s 

uivance in public estimation has been re- 
markably rapid. It may be doubted whether 
there is another preacher in this country 
who has so quickly converted a purely local 
reputation into a worldwide one. Five years 
ago he was known in Birmingham and 
some other parts of the Midland Counties as 
a-preacher of exceptional ability, and was 
regarded by many as “a coming man”; but 
outside that locality he was almost entirely 
unknown. To-day, at the age of thirty-seven, 
he is almost universally recognised as one of 
the leading preachers in London, his chapel 

one of the largest in North London —has 
long proved too small to accommodate all 
who seek to worship there, he is more sought 
after as a missioner and = special preacher 
than almost any other man in the Congre- 
gational churches, and in America no English 
preacher is better known or more generally 
welcomed. 

George Cafnpbell Morgan was born at Tet- 
bury, in Gloucestershire, on December 9th, 
1863. H 
his mother the daughter of a Baptist deacon. 
His earliest years 
a religious atmosphere. But there was one 


father was a Baptist minister, and 
therefore, were passed in 


special fact which gave his life a bias in the 
direction of Christian service, and which he 


himself regards as the first and one of the 
chief formative facts of his life. Like the 


infant Samuel, he was from his birth given by 
his parents to God for service, It was their 


intense desire and constant prayer that the 
child should gyrow up to serve God in some 
real and direct way, ‘and the knowledge of 
this was an important influence in his early 
life. Among the first things he remembers is 
being told that he had been given to God, and 
must always live and walk remembering that 
he belonged to Him. 

As a child he had one companion, a dearly 
loved sister four years older than himself, who 
died when he was cight years old; and one 
awmusement--preaching ! He preached to his 
sister's dolls long before he preached to men 
and women; and, speaking recently of these 
early days, Mr. Morgan declared that he did 
not think he had ever preached with greater 
devotion than before he was eight vears old, 
‘T think,” he added, “that some day Lizzie 
and T will talk again about those early 
sermons.” 

It was when he was a boy of thirteen that 
he first preached to a company of men and 
women. The service was held in his father’s 
house, and the young preacher took for his 
text the words, “There is a lad here that 
hath five barley loaves and two small fishes.” 
His father believed that God had called him 
to preach, and encouraged him to do it. 
And certainly, if ever there was a_ born 
preacher, George Campbell Morgan is one. 
To him preaching seems to be almost like the 
exercise of a natural function, a necessity of 
his being. He delivers as many sermons and 
addresses in a year as most preachers would 
in five. When conducting a mission he will 
often preach twice and hold a conference 
every day for a week or ten days. He has 
been known to attend as many as _ thirty 
meetings in a week, speaking at nearly all of 
them. When L asked him once if he did not 
find this constant preaching very exhausting, 
he told me that to him it is less so than at- 
tending a committee meeting or a deacons’ 
meeting. He finds attention to business 
details rather irksome and wearisome, but 
apparently he hardly ever tires of preaching. 
He thinks he could preach twice a day con- 
tinuously without any difficulty. 

Mr. Morgan did not at once ente! the 
ministry. For three and a half years he 
Was an assistant master at the Birmingham 
Jewish Collegiate School. Before this time, 
while he was at school preparing for teaching 























Mr. 


and beginning to teach, that is to say in the 
years 1879 and 1880, he passed through a 
period of sadness and sorrow—two years of 
unfaithfulness to Christ, two years during 
which the high purposes of his earlier days 
were forgotten. There is no betrayal of con 
fidence in speaking of this sad episode, for My. 
Morgan has himself spoken of it in public. 
It is characteristi¢ of him that he speaks 
very frankly and freely of his own thoughts 
und experiences, not in any spirit of egoisim 
no one who knows him could suppose that 
for amoment—but because he believes strongly 
in the helpfulness of personal testimony. 
He has told how he was brought back to the 
light. ‘“‘ Two men,” he says, ** were appointed 
to see me. The first took me back to Sinai, 
back to its laws, and tried to frighten me: 


(Photo: H. B. Irving, Bromley.) 
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and | turned my back 
upon him and the whole 
Church, rebellious. The 
other—a man with a 
great heart—looked at 
me with eyes that 
brimmed with tears, and 
said, ‘Does your mother 
know ¥’ He had done 
it. And when he saw 
that he had reached 
the citadel of my heart, 
he said, *You know 
your mother loves you; 
but nothing like your 
Lord loves you.’ And 
there and then my 
heart sobbed out, * Nay, 
but I yield; I can hold 
out no more.’ I came 
back to my Lord.” 
Definite work for God 
followed, chiefly evangel- 
istic work in outlying 
districts. One of Mr. 
Morgan’s reminiscences 
of this time is of a six 
miles’ walk through the 
snow to speak to a 
handful of men in a 
cottage. He remembers 
especially the walk home, 
for his companion, one 
David Smith, gave him 
a six miles’ lecture on 
his pride, telling him 
he had prepared _ his 
address not to help any- 
one but to show how 
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well he could speak. ‘| have got those words 
written in my heart,” says Mr. Morgan, ** and 
I thank God for David Smith’s honest  faith- 
fulness with me. Again | went, after 
praying all the week, and broke down in the 
middle of my address. But that night half a 
dozen men were won for Christ.” 

In 1886 he left the teaching profession, and 
began to devote himself entirely to preaching 
the Gospel. He conducted missions at. first 
in Hull, and afterwards in other parts of the 
country, and proposed in 1888 to enter the 
Wesleyan ministry. Then came a bitter dis- 
appointment; he was rejected by the com- 
mittee, the reason being that he refused to 
go to the Theological Institute. It was simply 
a question of ways and means, certain do- 
mestic responsibilities making it impossible 
for him to take the college course: and, there 
being that year many more candidates than 
were needed, the committee were in a posi- 
tion to reject any who did not absolutely fulfil 
their requirements. Bitter as the disappoint- 
ment was, Mr. Morgan has since learned to 
look upon it as providential. It sent him to 
another Christian community, amongst whom 
he has since worked with the greatest hap- 
piness and success, and it taught him not 
to make plans for the future, but to leave the 
planning of his life to God. 

Shortly after this rejection Mr. Morgan 
received a call from the Congregational 
church at Stone, Staffordshire. This he a 
cepted, and began his ministry there on 
August 18th, 1889, This first pastorate must 
have been uphill work, for it was begun as 
the result of a by no means unanimous call. 
A strong minority were opposed to having 
as their pastor one whom they regarded as 
an outsider, and even the county Congrega- 
tional Union were inclined to look askance 
at one who had not been through the de 
nominational mill. They opposed his admission 
to the Union until the late Dr. Berry, in his 
blunt way, assured them that Mr. Morgan 
knew more about Congregational principles 
than they did. 

One notable piece of work Mr. Morgan 
accomplished during his pastorate at Stone 
was the revival of a dying cause in the 
The Con- 
gregational church at that place had strug- 


neighbouring village of Eccleshall. 


gled on for many years under the pressure 
of adverse circumstances, and had become so 
weak that at last it was reluctantly decided 
to close the doors altogether. Hearing ot 
this decision, Mr. Morgan, with a few friends 
from Stone, took the matter in hand. They 
first undertook a complete renovation of the 
chapel, and then reopened it with a week’s 
mission. From that time the little church 
began to revive, and to-day it is in a very 
flourishing condition. The work is principally 


carried on by lay preachers from Stone, 
and one thing in which Mr. Morgan ren. 
dered a much appreciated service was in 
conducting a preachers’ class, at which he 
taught the lay preachers his methods of 
preparing sermons, and studied the Bible 
with them with special reference to their 
work. Thus he was led by the needs of the 
workers in this remote village to start what 
has been ever since a specially strong fea- 
ture of his ministry, and is likely to become 
his life-work—the teaching and training of 
preachers and Christian workers. 

Amongst the members of Mr. Morgan’s 
first church at Stone there were some who 
recognised his exceptional powers, and felt 
that he was destined to make his mark in 
the ministerial world. But, seeing that the 
church was, as has been pointed out, to 
some extent a divided one, it is not = stu- 
prising that when Mr. Morgan received a 
call from a smaller church at Rugeley, near 
Birmingham, he decided to accept it. 

While working at Rugeley, apparently with 
vreat success, there came what Mr. Morgan 
has described as the greatest crisis of his life. 
\fter preaching one Sunday evening, he went 
home, and while sitting abone in his study, 
as his custom is at the close of the day, 
** Are you 


going to be a preacher or My messenger?” 


there came to him this question: 


There was, of course, no outward voice, but 
the words seemed as clear as though a voice 
had sounded from the heavens. What 
followed had better be set down in his own 
words : 

“That question borne into my spirit by 
the Spirit of God created a crisis, I began to 
look over my ministry, and discovered that 
there was creeping into it and into my life 
w desire to be known as a preacher. It took 
me hours to decide. There was no decision 
till the light of morning broke into the 
room. Then [ said to my Lord, alone with 
Him, *Master, [ will be Thy messenger.’ 
The victory was won when, in the ashes 
still lingering in my fire, a bundle of sermons 
perished.” 

The experience thus recorded reveals a 
singularly sensitive conscience and a finely 
wrought soul. To souls of grosser mould 
such experiences and such conflicts are un- 
known. The sense of the immanence of the 
Spirit of God and of the possibility of close 
communion between the spirits of men and 
the Father of Spirits is the dominant note 
in. very much of Mr. Morgan’s teaching. 
The renunciation made that night _ led, 
perhaps, in the providence of God, to the 
very end the preacher refused to seek: the 
reputation among men, which he had chosen 
to disregard, grew continuously, and the 


fame he would not seek came unsought. 
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Fro Rugeley Mr. Morgan went to the 
churel Westminster Road, Birmingham, 
Here 1 thr and a half vears he was en- 


difficult and exacting work 

d yet undertaken. The church 

was hing but a flourishing condition. 
d it was Mr. Morgan’s task to enlarge the 
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its workers 


with 1 ergy proved fully 
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maintained 
efficiency. Pursuing the 
helping the weaker churches which 
he began in his first pastorate at Stone, Mr. 
Morgan has induced his people to undertake 
the responsibility of carrying on as a branch 
Holloway Chapel, 


being 
high level of 
policy ol 


neighbouring 


months his church 
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(Photo: A, W. Lee, Stroud Green Road, N.) 
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equal to the 
he left, the 


call made upon him, and, before 
large 


congregations had be- 


membership had received 
acce ssions, crowded 
come the rule, and several new organisations 
had been established and old ones re-invigo- 
rated, 

came in 1897 to New 
oldest) and 


From Birmingham he 


Court, one of the largest Con- 


gregational churches in London. lis four 
years’ pastorate here has been for the church 
a period of vigorous life and increasing 
Strength. The membership has greatly in- 


creased, the debt has been paid off, the con 
gregations have grown to quite embarrassing 
dimensions the week 


better attended than ever 


evening services are 


before, and all the 
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has provided the workers for a great mission 
that has been held in the Holloway Hall. 
When Mr. Morgan goes to America in June 
next, it will not be as a stranger, for every 
vear since 1896 he has spent some time on the 
other side of the Atlantic conducting missions 
and conferences chiefly in connection with Mr. 
Moody’s work. The conferences held annually 
at Northfield, the home of the late Mr. 
Moody, are largely attended by ministers and 
Christian workers of all denominations. There 
are also sectional conferences for students and 
for young women. In all these Mr. Morgan will 
take part, as he has done to some extent in 
his special work will be 
North- 


previous years, but 


the holding of conferences on the 
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inysticism that sometimes reveals itself in his 
teachings, that Myr. Morgan is «a man of 


ascetic temperament, he would make a great 
mistake, Never was there one more 
thoroughly human. His ideals and _ his life 
are very far vemoved from those of an 
anchorite. He enjoys a game of golf and 
a novel—though the time he allows himself 


for recreation is very limited—and he repu- 
diates very strongly that conception of the 
Christian life which would lead men to 
neglect the duties of citizenship. He has a 
keen sense of the ludicrous, and sometimes 
delights a circle of intimate friends with his 
clever mimicry. 

My. Morgan lives in the pleasant northern 
suburb of Muswell Hill, with his wife and 
three boys and the father and mother to 
whose early training he owes so much. His 
father, the Rev. George Morgan, has long 
since retired from the Baptist ministry. For 
work and study Mr. Morgan retreats to the 
top of the house—not quite to the housetop, 
but to a light and pleasant reom in the 
roof—where, surrounded by his books and 
innumerable photographs of friends and 
fellow-workers, he engages in what to him 
is the enjoyable work of preparing his 
sermons and addresses. On an easel stands 
a large portrait of his old friend and com- 
rude, the late Rev. George H. C. Macgregor, 
and over the mantelpiece hangs a striking 
motto, the avords of William Lloyd Garrison, 
* One with God is a majority.” 

Seated here not long ago, | took advantage 
of Mr. Morgan’s kindly granted permission 
to ask questions, and clicited some interesting 
particulars about his past life and future 
work. 

Feeling, as so many others are feeling now 
that we are about to lose Mr. Morgan, that it 
is a thousand pities his special gifts could not 
be utilised by our own Churches in the same 
way as they will be in America, | asked 
whether we have no machinery here for such 
a travelling mission. 

“That is just it,” said Mr. Morgan; “we 
have not the machinery. All the meetings I 
shall attend in America will be Union meet- 
ings. - shall go nowhere at the invitation 
of a single church. The arrangements will 
be made by the Northfield Committee, for 
the benefit of Christians of all denomina- 
tion 

Do you think such work would be appre- 
ciated in England ? 

Vos.” said Mr Morgan. * There would he 
a splendid opening for it, if the machinery 
were ready. One great advantage of the 
Northfield plan is that the financial question 
is settled. In undertaking missions at the 
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thing. My salary will be assured by th: from those orders of the ministry mentioned 
Northfield) Committee, and wherever I go by Paul in the Epistle to the Ephesians: 
and whatever I do it will make no difference. Apostles, Prophets, Evangelists, Pastors and 
Any sums collected locally towards the ex- Teachers. [ believe the Apostle had in mind 
penses of missions or conferences will be re- distinct orders of workers when he used those 
mitted to Northfield.” terms. The Apostolic gift, perhaps, — has 


‘Have we nothing in this country, I passed away, but the others remain. Th 
‘corresponding to the Northfield Prophet’s work is to declare the truth to the 
nation and to the age, the Pastor’s and 


asked 


Conference 
‘Nothing, so far as | know. The subject is Teacher's to declare the truth to the Church, 


the English Bible, and anything that grows and the Evangelist’s to call men to decision, 
out of it; its application to work and to We still have these gifts amongst us, but 
all sides of life. I feel it is what we greatly we lack the machinery to work them. Two 
lack in England—a centre where the Bible or more may be combined in one person, but 
itself is taught in all its bearings upon life we need to recognise that one man’s gifts 
and service.” differ from another's.” 

Thinking of the large services such a man I came away reflecting rather mournfully 
as Mr. Morgan might render to the whole that we in England are about to lose one 
Church of Christ, Ll suggested that it is a who is Evangelist and Teacher, but pre- 
mistake to attach every preacher to an in- eminently a Teacher, because our Churches 
dividual church, as we generally do in this’ have insisted on making him a Pastor, It 
country. might tend to the better utilisation of gifts 

Mr. Morgan cordially agreed. still remaining in our midst if our Churches 

“We want somehow,” he said, “to get were to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest 


something like an order of Preaching Friars. the eleventh verse of the fourth chapter of 
We have lost a great deal by getting away St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. 
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RUINS OF CAPERNAUM 


By the Right Rev. W. Croswell Doane, D.D., 


HAT Jesus 
should 
worked miracles 
is as natural as 
that light should 
come from the 
source of light, or 
water flow from 
a spring, because 
the miracle that 
He is. is of the 
essence of His na 
ture, and is a far 

greater wonder than 

any that He wrought. 

That God could be 

born and that God 

could die, these are 


Christ 
have 


the miracles of con- 
descension, the omnipotence of humilia- 
tion. That a man should rise from the 
dead and ascend into heaven, these are 
the miracles of glorification, the almighti- 
ness of manhood. 
We are accustomed to note the mean- 
ing of that very descriptive expression 


in the Gospel story of the turning of 


Water into wine, that it was 4 ¢@pxi, as 
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meaning not only the first, with the 
implication of others to follow, but 
really the beginning, the spring. the 
source, Which must flow on as inevitably 
as water once started will run. But the 
true dpx?, the real beginning of miracles, 
is the God-Man Himself, the Incarnate, 
to Whom a miracle is simply the natural 
expression of Himself. 

The range and reach of these acts of 
our Lord are most suggestive, for they 
involve the assertion of His power, 
first. over His own humanity, and then, 
over devil and man. over animate and 
inanimate things. over man and lower 
animals, over the elements of nature, 
water and air, over every form of 
disease, chronic or acute, over time and 
space. 

These are the outlying edges of the 
study of the wonders that He wrought, 
The Worker! Himself the mightiest 
work. The Wonder- Worker! Himself 
the greatest wonder. The Sign Giver! 
Himself the most significant sign. The 
Doer of the mighty works — called 
“powers”! Himself the great Power 
of God. 
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Just how or why we have come ex- 
clusively to call the great works of our 
Lord miracles in the Authorised Version 
is difficult tosay. But the word certainly 
describes only the superficial and com- 
paratively unimportant phase of this great 
characteristic feature of His life. The 
highest and truest descriptive word is 
really, onpetov, that is to say, “sign”: 
and it is to be noted that the Greek 
word which answers to the Latin 
miraculum, our English ** miracle,” is 
never used by itself to describe the act. 
We have “signs and wonders,” or ** 
or ** powers,” alone, but never * wonders ” 
And much of the empty assaults 
upon miracles, and much of the failure 
to apprehend their use, grow out of a 
forgetfulness of this fact 

When one asks of what these works 
of Jesus Christ were signs, it will not 
do to be content with the answer which 
tells their first purpose, what one might 
eall almost their superficial and self- 


signs, 


alone. 


evident purpose. They were signs of 
the inherent and indwelling Deity in 
the Man Who wrought them. Much as 


Christianity has suffered from giving un- 
due prominence to the evidential value 


of miracles, nevertheless this fact must 
be veeognised: He wrought them, asked 
or unasked, to prove Himself God by 


the exercise of His Divine power, some 
times with and sometimes without, and 
with an infinite variety of, means. 

Also they were signs of the intense 
humanity of the God Who wrought them, 
in His quick and constant perception of 
human suffering, and His pity for it. 
Sadly as this is perverted in our day (by 
the utter earthliness and materialism 
which make religion consist of, and deal 
with the life of our Lord as it was chiefly 
oceupied in, relieving pain, healing disease, 
postponing death, and, more foolish still, 
in denying the existence of pain and 
clisease and death), we must recognise the 
miracles of our Lord, as proving Him to be 


man, “touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities,” because He had touched and 
taken into Himself. for its redemption, 
entire humanity. But when we have 
said this we must go deeper still. Coler 
ilge speaks somewhere of “that impli- 


cation of doctrine in the miracle, and of 
the miracle in the doctrine. which is the 
bridge of communication between the 
senses and the soul.” And this means 
first, as Trench “that the 


puts it, 
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doctrines 


prove the 
doctrines approve the miracles.” 
means also that these signs are 
selves teachers of doctrine. 

As we may well say that the parables 
of our Lord are miracles of wisdom, so we 
may say that the miracles of our Lord are 


miracles and the 
But it 


in them- 


parables of truth. It is a curiously carnal 
conception, not only of our Lord, but of 
ourselves, Which dwells upon sickness and 
pain and death as the expression of 
man’s chief need for the attraction of 
God's highest love. Piteous and painful 
and crying for alleviation, He relieved 
them. Belonging to the flesh, which 
He forever dignified by wearing, they 
beneath the condescen- 
and consideration of His merey, 
But they belong to “the body of our 
humiliation.” They are only of the 
earth and for a time. 

And the Incarnation of Jesus Christ 
and His redemption considered, and are 
concerned with, the whole man, body and 
soul, with reference to a future and eter- 
nal likeness ‘to the body of Christ's 
glory.” 


lmplied, | think, in every miracle that 


are not objects 
sion 


the Master wrought, this thought has 
its fullest expression and its clearest 


suggestion in the way in which ou 
Lord dealt with the poor paralytic in 
Capernaum. His utter helplessness, which 
had so stirred the sympathy and _ the 
energy of his friends that they sur 
mounted all difficulties in their determin 
ation to bring him to Christ, appealed 
to the pity of the Saviour and prompted 
the exercise of His power to give him 
physical relief. But the first drawing of 
the Divine Love was to the sorer need 
of the man’s “Son, be of good 
cheer; thy sins are forgiven thee.” 

We can imagine the almost disappoint- 
ment of the man and his friends, while 
we mark the instant anger as the by- 
standers resent this arrogation of Divine 
power, “This man blasphemeth,” when 
He said first to the paralytic, “Thy sins 
be forgiven thee,” and then afterwards, 
“Take up thy bed and walk.” That is 


soul: 


to say, He did the work which these 
last words describe, in order that it 
might be the outward evidence of the 


inward fact—namely, the forgiveness of 
the man’s sins, which in itself could 
have no outward evidence. “That ye 
may know that the Son of Man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins,” He said 
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“arise, take up 


to the sick of the palsy. 
thy bed, and go unto thine own house.” 


This plainly means that the work of 
setting this man free from the physical 
bondage of his disease was wrought to 


convince both him and the bystanders 
that He, the Son of Man, on earth, 
could loose the soul from its bondage to 
sin. 

And so we learn that, under and in 
and through and beside their outward 
and evident object, the miracles are 
signs of spiritual cleansing, spiritual 
healing, spiritual loosing, spiritual rais- 
ing from the dead. And this is just 
what we should look for from the true 
meaning of the **Name which is above 
every name”: ** Thou shalt call His name 
Jesus (the Healer), for He shall save (by 


healing) His people from their sins.” 
It may perhaps be most helpful toward 


the application of this line of thought 
to make an outline study of three of 
these wonderful works. And I take first 
the marvel of the transfiguration, in 


His absolute 
really 
transfigur- 
that de 
change of 
the 


which Lord manifested 
control over His own human form ; 
the open not the cxjua, for 
ation is, by the 
scribes it. 


oul 


chosen word 
metamorphosis, a 
the form. not merely of 
external figure of the God-Man. 

Not once only, but from time to time, 
He wrapped an atmosphere of invisible- 
about Him, and withdrew Himself 
from the sight of even those who were 
nearest to Him. But the transfiguration 
is by far the most marked instance of it. 
Almost inevitably the first 
that it is a pre-figuring, a 
the resurrection body of the Lord Jesus: 
not less instinctively because the Gospel 
expression of His after He 


essential 


hess 


thought is 


foresight of 


appearance 


rose from the dead, “in another form,” 
suggests the metamorphosis, the trans- 
figuration. And so one sees in it the 
sign of that great marvel, the wonder of 


toward which all Christendom 
and all humanity turn as the 
and culminating argument of the reality 
of the Master's claim, the first 
sufficient satisfaction of the longings of 
all mankind of which the Church 
Wwe may and commissioned 
especially 

That 
That 
apostolic “teaching is 
Christian ** faith 


wondel Ss. 
crowning 


and as 


Wits, 
charged 
the witness. 
true, all the 
forged or 


say. 
to be 
rest follows. 
unreal, all 
and the 


And the 


being 
being false or 
vain” 


is also vain.” 








QUIVER. 








sign, in this relation, is the sign of a 
glorious body, real, identical. in conscious 
communion with the saints of all ages and 
with the living of one’s own time; and 
in which all that is within what St. Paul 
calls **the inner man,” the perfected and 
finished character, shines through, so that 
it is the adequate and accurate expres- 
sion of the true nature. And the soul 
is no longer, as in this mortal condition, 
hindered and held limited and 
restrained, veiled and burdened with the 
Hesh; but becomes the controlling force, 
illuminating, quickening every line and 
lineament of the body, until it becomes 
the transparent, 
medium of the 


back, 


convenient, 
highest 


competent 


nature of man. 


That the God shone through it, in our 
Lord's transfiguration body, is because 
He was very God as well as very man. 
But the resurrection sign, for us, of the 


revelation of the 
ineffable combina- 
tion of identity and development, which 


transtiguration is the 
incomprehensible and 


is to be the nature of the spiritual 
“body that shall be.” 
Nor does the sign stop here. No one 


can read the story of the transfiguration 
and not see in it great spiritual lessons of 
the means by which, even here and now, 
our poor and mortal nature may be up- 
lifted and refined into true majesty and 
glory, the “going apart” of 
munion with God: the * high mountain” 
of a life lived, sometimes at least, beyond 
and above the disquietude of the world; 
and the habit of prayer (** While He 


secret com- 


prayed the fashion of His countenance 
was altered ”). 

And whether or not the word “ fast- 
ing” belongs in the passage which 
describes our Lord's rebuke to His dis- 
ciples, wondering why He could and 


the devils from 
the foot of 
can come 


they could not cast out 
from the boy at 

the mountain (*This kind 
forth by nothing but by prayer and 
fasting”) we but feel, as we 
mark the chosen companionship of the 


demoniac 


cannot 


Old Testament saints in this marvellous 
scene, that Moses and Elias were there 
not merely to show how the law and 


the prophets witnessed to Christ, but 
to show how fasting. as well as prayer. 


trained and perfected the characters ol 
the two men, one of whom had_ been 
privileged to talk with God even before 
he spoke with Him = = ( concerning His 


exodus”): and the other of whom was 
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taken up, without the need of dying, it 
order that he might be quickened. 


resurrection, in this way of studying 
them, makes them, either singly and 
separately or relatively and together, 
signs of deep spiritual teaching. The 


raising of the daughter of Jairus, of the 
<on of the widow of Nain, and of Lazarus. 
stand among the most striking acts and 
startling evidences of the Divine power. 
That it was felt to be so by the Jews of 
the time is shown by their bitterness in 
the latter instance, which, unable to deny 
the fact, sought to put Lazarus to death. 
First of all, these are signs of that tre- 
mendous inherent power of life which 
is exclusively the attribute of God. Over 
against the strength of that expression, 
“They killed the Prince of Life,” is the 
strength of that other expression, ** As 
the Father hath life in Himself, so hath 
He given to the Son to have life in Him- 
self.” Of course, they are only like the 
dim streaks of silver over the eastern 
mountains, just before morning, compared 
to the glory of the Easter fact: but they 
are signs of it, prophecies and dreams of it. 
They show, first of all, the infinitely 
greater glory of our Lord’s own resur- 
rection, because rising is more wonderful 
than raising. In each of these three cases 
abundant, exultant, inherent life came in 
contact with death. But in the other, a 
Man, Himself dead, took again the life 
which He had laid down. In these in- 
stances there was a return for a short 
time, back to the limited thing we eall 





life here, only to die again. The other 
vas the development, out of and by 
means of death, into the perfect, eter- 
nal glorified life of the spiritual body. 
Lazarus, being raised from the dead. 
dieth again: ** Christ. being raised from 
the dead, dieth no more.” Underneath 
these are truths and teachings of very 
deep import and importance. 

First, and not I think accidentally. is the 
marked difference, among these three, of 
the length of time before the miracle was 
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The study of the three miracles of 
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wrought. The girl had only just died 
when the quickening voice of the Con- 
queror unsealed her ears, from which the 
sounds of home and the speech of friends 
and the weeping of her parents had but 
just faded away. The boy in the gates of 
the city of Nain was on his way to burial, 
when the touch and the word of the 
Saviour arrested and awakened him. And 
the man had been dead four days when 
he heard the loud ery, * Come forth.” and 
he arose. Of course this means to tell the 
story of the Divine power, which, one 
day, shall be indifferently brought to 
bear on all them that sleep, the dead of 
all ages, none dead too long to hear His 
voice and live. 

But it does not stop with this. It is 
like that parable of penitence in three 
stages, of the lost sheep, and the lost coin, 
and the lost boy. And while it means 
that nothing but the love and= grace 
and word of Jesus Christ can raise the 
sinner just fallen into sin, it means also 
that no one is so long dead in sin, no one 
so corrupt from sin, as to be beyond the 
reach and the recall of this mighty Voice. 

There is another marked sign of another 
important fact and factor in the record of 
each of these three resurrections. Jesus 
commanded the parents of the restored 
child to ‘give her something to eat’; 
and when the boy that had been dead 
sat up and began to speak, the Master 
‘delivered him to his mother” that he 
might pass beyond the first feeling of life 
into its fulness: and Lazarus, raised and 
come forth from the grave, was. still 
bound hand and foot and face with grave 
clothes, until the disciples, at the Lord’s 
command, “loosed him and let him go.” 
Surely there is a sign here of a forgotten 
and neglected truth and duty, that is of 
the essence of all holy living. No mere 
single act of conversion is in itself enough. 
It must be followed up by the use of the 
means Which Christ has instituted for the 
life of the soul. 
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A Complete Story 


CHAPTER 1. 


‘Ce ARLEY DEANE pushed away his 
f papers with a sigh. It was past 
a on two o'clock in the chill dark 
morning, and it struck even him 
< : as unwise to work any longer. 
At Nine till seven were his houwrs 
Pxyial at Messrs. Levett and Jones’s 
P office; and eight till one or two 


were his hours, as a rule, for his 
writing. And he wondered why he so often 
destroyed one evening the work of the even- 
ing before, and why, as time went on, he 
seemed to do this oftener and oftener. 

And there was no one to tell him. He got 
up wearily and stretched his arms out wide 
above his head. “ Waste-paper basket to- 
morrow, I[ expect,” he muttered, staring 
moodily down at the littered table, and then 
he prepared to go to bed, 

Now Harley Deane’s nerves were good in 
spite of the way he recklessly burnt the candle 
at both ends; but when, on getting into bed, 
his foot came against something soft and cold 
at the bottom, he drew it up rather hastily. 

\ horrid thought of dead cats and practical 


jokes combined flashed into his head. 
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Then he explored, 

The next minute he was sitting up in bed, 
and by the light of a candle hastily re-lit, 
Was examining in comical wonder, a small, 
dilapidated, furry animal which might have 
been anything from a lamb to a dog, and 
which looked back at him = lack-lustrely from 
one prominent blue-glass eye. 

*Landlady’s children,” he said at last, and 
carefully laying the animal on the wash- 
hand stand beside him, he went to sleep. 

The next morning when he reached the 
hall, he remembered a paper he had left up- 
stairs that he wanted, and, turning, he hurried 
up again, three stairs at a time. It was a 
loug way up too, When people are burning 
the candle at both ends, they generally live 
a long way up. He found his paper, and was 
just leaving the room when some sound made 
him glance towards the bed. There, like 4 
little ostrich, was a small maiden with head 
and shoulders hidden beneath the bed, and 
two bare legs stuck out in full view. 

Harley’s grey eyes twinkled. 

** Well,” he said in his deep voice, ‘can’t 
you play hide-and-seek better than that ?” 

The little bare legs curled up spasmodically 

Alarley strode across the room, and, bending 























down, p' d at one small foot. Then he 
picked up the little figure altogether into his 


strong ar! 


The yellow head drooped, and, laughing, 
he put his free hand under the soft chin, and 
raised the baby’s face. Then his eyes grew 
grave, for the baby’s big blue eyes were wide 
with terror, and he could feel the small body 
tremble in his arms. In one hand she clutched 


the furry animal. 
“So you came for—er—that,” nodding at the 


uwimal: ‘**he was quite good all night—didn’t 
wake me once,” he said cheerily. 

The little maid’s blue eyes scanned his face 
wonderingly. 

“Is he always good in the night?” went on 
Harley. 


“I’m not drefily naughty,” suddenly whis- 
pered the little maid. ©“ 1T didn’t touch any- 
thing, ‘cept the bed 

“Oh! that’s all right, little one. What's 
his name, eh?” 

“Billy-goats are always Billy or Nanny. 


you see; mine’s a wan goat.” 

“Oh! So it was a goat! ‘Made in Ger- 

many, | hope,” murmured Harley comically. 
“You're a very nice man,” observed the small 

maiden, thoughtfully. ‘* I most wish Billy had 


got eyes like yours.” 

“Oh, no: and you're avery nice little maid,” 
said Harley, smiling. 

“T aren't,” whispered the baby, her yellow 
head drooping: ** you won't fink so when you 
know what I are.” 

“T daresay I shall,” cheerfully. 

The little face was scarlet, and great tears of 
shame filled the blue eves, 

“Well,” said Harley, “ what are you?” 

“You won't like me any more——” 

“Look here, I promise, you I will. Now?” 

“But you won't,” shaking her head with a 
sad baby wisdom: ‘** you won’t when you know 
what Tare. [I’m a—a,” the voice sank to a little 
shamed whisper, *‘a—'loper.” 

Harley looked at the scarlet cheeks and 
brimming eyes, and drew her closer 

“What is that, little one?” 

She gave a big gulp, and considered. 

“It’s something very bad,” she said slowly, 
“what nobody wants at all, and it eats a 
lot of own flesh and blood food, and it wears 
out its fings shameful, and has no business to 
be in the world at all.” 

He caught the echo of another's words. 

“Do you mean an interloper, little one?” he 
said gently. 

“Yes; a “loper.” 

He bent and kissed the yellow head. It was 
decided that Billy was to share his bed every 
night, and his little mistress was to come and 
fetch him in the morning. 

Harley discovered that her name was Mar- 
jorie, that her breakfasts sometimes were very 
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scanty—“ "cause, you see, own flesh and blood 
come first, and Tommy was hungry, and so 
was Mary Jane, and Harry, so they ate up the 
bread ‘cept a lickle bit”: that Mrs. Jenkins was 
not her mother; ** that her mother had gone 
away to be an angel: that her father was there 
too—** he went ‘way so long I can’t ‘member, I 
Was quite a baby, you see, then,” and finally 
that her mother used to call her ** Baby Meg.” 

Harley interviewed his landlady anent the 
small maiden with the yellow curls; and Mrs, 
Jenkins was eager to tell her tale. 

“Yes, sir, a yvear agone her ma went and 
left ‘er on our ‘ands! If it wasn’t for Jenkins, 
she’d be in the workus, which is where she’d 
oughter be, and ‘e don’t often put his foot 
down, don't Jenkins, but when ‘e does, ‘e does. 
And ‘er ma with just a few shilluns, not enough 
for a respectable funeral, and ‘er a born lady, 
which is somethink queer about it, sir, and not 
as it oughter be. She died suddint at the last, 
though she was weakly all the time she was 
‘eve, Clue, sir? We ain't got no clue except as 
she says to me that she was getting ‘er strength 
up for a journey into the country, where she 
meant to take ‘er child. The name she give us 
was Mrs, Clare, and not a letter or serap 
could we find except a bit of note-paper with 
‘Miss Drusilla Mainwering’ wrote on it, but 
what's the good of that without any address, 
sir? And what I do say is as “ow vour own 
flesh and flood must come first 

And she trailed off into a long account of 
her own virtues. 

* Baby Meg.” said Harley the next time he 
saw her, “have you ever heard the name of 
Drusilla Mainwering?” The yellow curls began 
to shake a ** No.” 

Think,” urged Harley, cutting her a slice of 
bread-and-butter. 

**My mamma,” said Baby Meg, ** was going to 
take me into the fields where the f’owers are, 
and the lickle dicky-birds, and Great-Aunt 
Drusilla,” very carefully. ‘* My mamma taught 
me to say it quite right.” 

Harley gave her the slice of bread-and- 
butter, 

**Did she live in the country, little one?” 

*Yes:; in a big house, but she isn’t big, 
she’s lickle, and my mamma said she would 
take me there. I goed out one day to find 
Great-Aunt Drusilla, but a plissman_ bringed 
me back here.” 

“Tell me some more about Great-Aunt 
Drusilla, Marjorie.” 

*My mamma liked her, ‘cause she smiled 
when she speaked of her. Will you find her 
for me? Would she say I was a ‘loper?” 
her voice dropping to a whisper. 

**No, never.” 

The wistful eyes cleared. 

“My mamima did say always * Great-Aunt 
Drusilla will love you, darlin’.”’ 
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vrey eves were fixed on a_ big 
that his hand, stroking back the fluffy 
hair. h d disclosed on the babv brow. 


H elicited that Harry had “hitted her 


iuse he said she was stuck-up.” That bruisé 
hu Ll his actions. 
Lawyers are luxuries, and a clerk on 
shillings a week ean t eo in lo. 
luxuries.” he decided, **but advertisements, 
judiciously worded, are comparatively cheap 
nowadays. 
So an ulvertisement briefly calling on 


Drusilla Mainwering to write to H. D., 27 


Queen Street, Wirford Green, N., appeared in 
the Morning Post and the Daily Telegraph. 

For three mornings it appeared, and then 
Harlev Deane received a letter: 


“Miss Drusilla Mainwering, having seen 
H. D.’s advertisement in the Morning Post, 
would be obliged if H. D. would let her have 
particulars as soon as possible as to what 
the news consists of which he has to communi- 


cate to her. 


Harley studied the handwriting with a good 
deal of interest. He felt elated at the swift 
success that had come to him. ‘Not an old 
lady’s writing.” he mused: “ her secretary, | 
suppose. Wonder if Great-Aunt Drusilla’s too 
feeble to write at all?” 

He hoped not. His picture of her, built 
from Baby Meg’s meagre description, was a 
little, old dainty lady, with pink cheeks softly 
lined, and tender blue eyes. 

“She'll wear a soft white lacey thing round 
her throat.” he said gaily, *‘and white ruffles 
falling over her little wrinkled hands.” 

But he did not want her to be decrepit. 
It spoilt his picture. His picture was furthe) 
disturbed by the sudden agitated rattling of 
his door handle, and the next moment a wild 
littl sobbing figure flung itselt into the 
room, and two desperate arms clung round 
Harley’s knees, and great drops of wate) 
splashed down on to his trousers, 

*He’s drownded,” wailed a choked little 
voice, * drownded—dead—and he hit me—and 
he’s drownded— oh! he’s drownded i 

Harley hauled the dilapidated little figure 
up on to his knee. 

‘Who is drowned, Marjorie ? 

But the gvreat choking sobs came = fastet 
and faster at his kind voice, and Harley grew 
frightened. 

“Oh. hush, Marjorie! Don't erv so—try to 
stop, little one—-you ‘ll make yourself ill.” 

He thought despairingly of Great-Aunt 


Drusill 


** Marjorie ” (sternly), “if vou don’t, I’*1—I°'l 
(feebly), ‘punish you! 
His eves caught sight of long red seratch 


on the thin habv wrist His arm tightened 
round the slim little form. 





a dear old lady. Meg, such a sweet little old 











‘Tell me all about it.” he said. 

**T—I--Harry has drownded—my Billy—~ 
her breath caught in great sobs, * I fighted 
him—to get Billy—out of the pail —but Mapy 
Jane—laughed—and held me--and they tored 
iny pinifore—and Billy drownded—and they 
pulled my hair—and hitted me—and_ I fighted 
hard—and Mrs. Jenkins is going to beat iy. 
I runned away up to you—and Billy's drownded 
dead 

“You wait here.” said Harley ind 
strode out of the room. 

When he came back he held a_ limp, wet 
object in his hand that called forth a whok 
wealth of cooing joy and love from the wet 
little maiden in his chair. 

* Would you like to be my little girl for a 
few days, Baby Meg?” 

* For always,” said Baby Meg promptly. 

He shook his head. 

“In a day or two you'll belong to Great- 
Aunt Drusilla,” he said, * but till then you 
shall belong to me. You'll live up_ here, 
We'll make that sofa into a bed, eh? Will vou 
be lonely while I’m away all day, little one ?” 

‘No; and won't I b’long to Mrs. Jenkins 
any more?” 

‘ho, 

She drew a long breath that caught with 
in echo of a sob. 

“And wont Mrs. Jenkins give me that 
beatin’ 2” 

Certainly not 

She slipped off the big chair. 

* May Trun round the room?” she asked 
eagerly 

* Yes, if you like. Why?’ 

‘[—oh! I can’t stop still any more. [ can't!” 

Harley understood. 

*] must write a Jetter to your Great-Aunt 
Drusilla.” he said presently. “Ive found 
her, you know, 

Marjorie came closer. 

“This letter is from her.” holding it out 
“She wants to know all about you, and then 
vou'll go and live in the country where the 
flowers and the birds are, you know.” 

You come too. 

*No: | must stay here.” 
The great joyous eves clouded. “TT love 
ou more’n Great-Aunt Drusilla. 

‘Oh! but vou won't, Marjorie. She's such 


lady with soft hands, and a black frock, and 
white lace, and a pretty white cap with 
lilac ribbons in it it least, | think se. 


‘You come too.” persisted the little miald, 


time had been made 


who once upon 
much of. 

Harley left that question. 

He wrote his letter that evening, and posted 
it himself. 

Qn his way home he looked longingly in 














neU 





at a certain old volume in a_ second-hand 


hook-shop. 


his that night. But a drenched little maiden 


That volume was to have been 


had come between it and him. So he went 
me without it. 


For three days he 


i waited, and no answet 
une to his letter. He worked cunningly on 
Baby Meg’s feelings with fascinating pictures 
f a sweet old lady surrounded with peace 
nd flowers, but Baby Meg planted her feet 


firmly on the ground, and said she, “IT b'long 
jou ! 

And Harley laughed, and tossed her high 
the air. and forgot the added meagreness 


his dinners lately. 


CHAPTER Il. 


ot when the sixth day passed, and 
brought no answer, Harley’s face 


and “‘If [ dont get a 


darkene 





letter to-morrow morning, L'il go 
vn to Sunningford,” he said. To-morrow 
s Saturday, and Saturday afternoon = saw 


a third-class railway carriage, gazing 
at the filving landscape with grave eves, 


Was grim, 


Great-Au Drusilla is not quite such a 
sweet old lady as I thought.” he muttered. 


“She doesn't ippeal anxious to claim het 
great-niece ! 


And his face grew grimmer. 


Sunningford was a good way from London 

Bridge, and when Harley found himself at 
little sleepy station, with its = prim 

ds of geraniuins and pansies, it was five 
ck. 


He was directed by a round-eyed  station- 
Manor, and as he walked up 
wide drive to the front door his face 


ster to the 


grew grimimer still. 


‘Surely she ould afford to take in a 

estitute little niece, even ”—with a sarcastic 
‘if it is only a great-niece.” 

He was shown into a room that made him 
wa long breath of keen delight. 

For it was veritable bower. a sweet 


scented bower that after the first moment 
de him angrier still with the hard-hearted, 
voman to whom all this belonged. 


[Then the door opened, and with a_ little 

sh and flutter a radiant young figure in 

e came in. 

You are Harley Deane?” The voice was 
sweet and a little breathless. “Oh, how 
good of ¥ it come ! 

The secretary, thought Harley, ‘but a 

tion " 

‘Sit down. Now begin. I can’t wait. Tell 
I very I 
She spoke with a pretty little peremptori- 
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*“T came to see Miss Drusilla Mainwering,” 
he said, his grimness coming back. 

“Yes, of course se 

**May [ ask why” (grimly) ‘she has not 
troubled to answer my letter?” 

For an instant the dainty sunny head was 
held high. Then a flood of searlet rushed 
over the flower-like face. 
right,” she said 
eagerly, “* but your letter has only just been 
delivered 


“Of course, vou are 


within the hour. The postman is 
spoilt, T am afraid, but he is so old. There 
was no letter to be delivered out this way 
that day except yours, and,” with a little 
deprecating smile, ** he 
boy forgot, till to-day.” 

“IT see.” said Harley, in a relieved tone, 
“Tam so glad.’ 


gave it to a boy. The 


She smiled like a child who has been for- 
given. 

* Now begin, please.” 

So he began. He felt as if he were in a 
sordid life in town 
seemed so far away. This dainty little mis- 


dream somehow. The 


tress of the bower did not seem real. 

He saw the sweet blue eyes fill with tears, 
he saw a tear fall with a little splash on to 
the soft lace in the bosom of her gown, and 
he rose in horror and turned away. 

*Go on,” she said. 

But he shook his head helplessly. — It 
seemed to him a terrible thing that he 
he—should have brought sorrow into this 
bower. 

She smiled tremulously and rose. 

“You have told me ally And I cannot 
thank you-—-words are so feeble. Oh, that 
poor little soul! 

She held out her hand to him, and he took 
it—such a little soft kind hand—into his, 
very carefully and gently. 

‘Is Miss Drusilla Mainwering an invalid?” 
he asked presently, when he had answered 
all her questions. The blue eyes opened 
wide, He saw the glistening of little white 
teeth as she bit her lower lip. 

“She enjoys the most robust health, thank 
you,” she answered demurely. 

“Oh! Ev -she isn’t at home, [ suppose ¥’ 

* Oh, yes, she is,” more demurely still. 

Harley Deane was perplexed. He threw 
back his broad shoulders. 

‘| should like to see her.” he said, in a 
determined voice. ‘f think [ am entitled to 
see her.” 

‘See, then.” she said, raising her sunny 
head, and showing eves as gleeful as a 
child's. “1,” dropping a little curtsey, ‘‘am 
Great-Aunt Drusilla!’ 

“You!” He stared at her incredulously. 
*T beg your pardon, but 

* You don’t believe me? 

He laughed, and she glanced at him quickly. 
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close into her 
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It was the first time he had laughed that 
afternoon. It struck her he had a particularly 
nice laugh. 

“J will explain,” she said, with a pretty 
little graciousness that sat quaintly on her. 
“When I was born, my eldest sister had a 
baby two years old. She was only twenty 
herself. That baby” (sadly) ‘‘was little 
Marjorie’s mother. Do you see? We were 
great friends as children, but—but she made 
a bad marriage—she was only eighteen—and 
then she disappeared. That was six years 
ago, and we have never heard of her since. 
She was always very proud. I live here 
with an aunt. All the rest are gone. We 
were not a large family, though there were 
so many years between my eldest sister and 
me. I have two brothers in Australia, and a 
married sister in Canada. My parents are 
dead. Ah! well, to think that poor Ursula is 
dead too, and Walter Clare 

The pretty pathetic voice broke, and she 
turned away. 

She bent over a great bowl of roses, and 
Harley watched her. The slim young figure 
in white was rioting in his brain with the 
figure of a little old woman in black. His 
eyes were still bewildered. 

“IT beg your pardon,” he said hastily, and 
he flushed hotly at his inopportune laugh, 
but Drusilla raised her head, and with her 
eyes still misty smiled in sympathy. 

“You don’t approve of me as a great-aunt,” 
she said. 

“At any rate” (suddenly) “you've got the 
ruffles ! ” 

She looked down at her wrists. 

“IT don’t know,” went on Harley comically. 
“what Marjorie will say to me.” 

She moved across the room and rang the 
bell. 

“Why?” she said. 

“I told her that Great-Aunt Drusilla was 
a little old lady in a black dress and a white 
cap with lilac ribbons in it!” 

He glanced amusedly at the sunny, un- 
covered head. 

“Oh! she'll forgive me,” laughed Drusilla. 
“Tea, Parker,” to the rosy-cheeked maid 
who stood in the doorway, “and please ask 
Aunt Mary if she will come here.” 

Aunt Mary was a tall, gaunt, middle-aged 
spinster with gentle manners and a_ kind 
expression. 

“But you will have had tea,” expostulated 
Harley. 

Drusilla laughed. 

“I’m glad of the excuse for another cup,” 
she said, “and as for Aunt Mary——” 

Aunt Mary smiled. 

“Tam very fond of tea,” she said, in her 
gentle voice. 

So they had tea out of little pink cups in 
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the bower of flowers, and London and his 
daily work seemed a long way off to 
Harley. 

“There isn’t a train to town till 6.55.” said 
Drusilla, handing him the plate with the 
little tall cakes that tasted so good; ‘‘do take 
one.” 

If Harley had hated the little tall cakes, he 
felt he would have taken one when she 
looked at him with her head just a little on 
one side, and a dimple peeping at him out 
of one soft cheek. 

But he did not hate them. He was very 
fond of cakes, but cakes were a luxury, and 
he did net go in for luxuries. 

It was decided at last that Harley should 
come down on the following day and bring 
Baby Meg with him. 

Aunt Mary was so strongly against Drusilla’s 
going to town that evening to fetch Marjorie 
that Drusilla gave in. 

*Come as early as you can,” were her last 
words to Harley. ‘It will seem such a long, 
long while, and perhaps to-morrow I shall be 
able to thank you better.” 

“T wonder what she would think if I told 
her that railway fares are items to be con- 
sidered with me?” mused Harley, on his 
homeward way. 

But, for the rest, he was in a dream of 
sweet flowers, and a dainty little figure in 
white with such a sunny head, and such 
heaven-blue eyes, such pretty ways and 
sweet gratitude. He pulled his hat over his 
eyes, and dreamed on to the end of his 
journey. 

As the train drew near to Sunningford the 
next morning Harley’s spirits rose till he 
was like a big schoolboy out on a_ holiday. 
Baby Meg clasped Billy tightly to her small 
bosom, and eyed Harley with grave, dis- 
approving eyes. For her little heart was 
beating fast, and, true to the teaching of the 
last long year, she was filled with terror 
lest Great-Aunt Drusilla should think her a 
‘“loper.” 

“There she is!” cried Harley, with boyish 
eagerness. ‘‘See, Meg, that pretty lady in 
the big white hat”—and the train drew up 
at the drowsy little station with the beds of 
geraniums and pansies. 

And when the pretty lady in the white 
hat dropped her sunshade, and regardless of 
the staring porter and the interested station 
master, and of her pretty muslin frock, knelt 
down and drew the little maid, Billy and all, 
close into her arms, then Baby Meg’s terror 
fled, and she gave a little gurgle of joy, and 
her dimples played bo-peep at last. 

They made Harley spend the day with 
them. A day of peace and sweetness, a day 
so different from any other in his life that 
he refused to remember there ever had been, 
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er ever would be, any less radiantly happy 
day than this. 

But he had to remember it when the time 
came for him to go. And the day of sun- 
shine und radiance ended with a shower, 
Kor Baby Meg clung to him and cried her 
little heart out at the parting. She was 
partly consoled by the promise of a_ visit 
next Sunday, but he left her with all her 
dimples gone, and Billy’s coat wet with her 
tears, 

It came about that Harley went down to 
Sunningford every Sunday. And his meals 
grew sparser, for the fare was high. And 
his body grew leaner, and the lines on his 
brow grew deeper, for he worked too hard 
and ate too little. For deep down in his 
heart was a feverish longing to do something 

to show that he was something more than 
an ill-paid elerk—to raise himself in a_ pair 
of sweet blue eyes. So he wrote and wrote 
till his hand would hold the pen no longer, 
and then he would fling it aside and go to 
bed, He was burning the candle at’ both 
ends so deeply that he burnt most of the 
middle too. 

And the pair of sweet blue eves down at 
pretty Sunningford grew troubled. 

There came a Sunday When his head 
throbbed and ached more than usual. But 
he went to Sunningford. 

And in the still, peaceful afternoon they 
sat beneath the trees, and Aunt Mary, lulled 
by the bees’ drowsy lullaby, took a_ little 
nap. and Baby Meg chased the little blue 
butterflies, and Drusilla turned to Harley. 
* You are not well,” she said, and her voice 
Was as soft as the breeze that) swayed the 
flowers in the sunshine. 

** My head aches a little.” answered Harley, 
looking away from the sweetness of the pity 
in her eyes; “it is nothing.” 

She drew the rose in her fingers thought- 
fully across her cheek, 

* You are working too hard,” she said. 

*Perhaps,” indifferently. 

She sat up. She knew all about his clerk- 
ship, and the book he was writing. 

And the look in his face hurt her. 

‘You must not!” she said, and her tone 
Was peremptory, for she was used to being 
obeyed, this dainty quaint, little Great-Aunt 
Drusilla: “it is not worth it! You are wear- 
ing yourself out 

‘It doesn’t matter.” he said. staring moodily 
before him. 

‘It does!” she said, and something seemed 
to catch in her throat. * You shouldn't say 
that 

He turned his head and looked into her 
face, and gave a little crv. 

‘Don't!’ he said hoarsely, and his eyes 


were bright with pain, ‘dont, Drusilla!’ 































































“IT know now what the lickle blue butter. 
flies are made of,” cried Baby Meg, dancing 
up to them. ‘I got as close as close. They ‘re 
made of lickle bits of blue sky. Are you 
eyes made of bits of blue sky, too, Auntie?’ 

‘No, darling.” Drusilla drew her Closer, 
but Baby Meg wriggled away and went t 
Harley. 

*Why’s you sad?” she said wistfully, 

He lifted her on to his knee. 

** Because,” he answered, from a sudden 
resolution he had come to, knowing he could 
bear it no longer, “Ll am going away from 
you, Baby Meg to work . 

The small white hands lying in the lap 
beside him clasped each other suddenly, 

**Me come too,” said Baby Meg: “1 b'long 
to you, nice man. 

* You don't belong to me how, Meg, You 
belong to Great-Aunt Drusilla.” 

$j long to you too.” 

Harley shook his head. 

* Doesn't you want me any more?” The 
big eyes were misty, and the baby lips 
quivered, 

* Want want!” Whispered Harley passion- 
ately; “if wanting had anything to do with 
it!” 

Somebody else's eyes grew misty too, 

‘lL want to be your lickle girl as well as 
Auntie’s,” persisted Baby Meg tearfully. 

*You cant be mine, little one fe 

He put her gently to the ground and rose, 

With a sob she ran to Drusilla. ‘* Auntie, 
Auntie, can’t | be his lickle girl too?” 

There was a little pause. 

* You could be,” came a soft: whisper. 

Harley stared at the soft scarlet cheek that 
Was pressed against the baby’s yellow head. 

*And him live here?” shrilled the little 
maid eagerly. 

*If—if—if he liked,” so low none but a 
lover’s ear could have heard, and now even 
the soft scarlet cheek was hidden from him. 

But Harley stood with eyes dark with in- 
eredulous pain, and his hands were clenched 
at his sides, 

*You- you forget,” he said huskily, “I am 
a penniless clerk ——” 

‘May 1 be your lickle girl?” interrupted 
Baby Meg shrilly ; ‘may I, nice man?” 

And suddenly, suddenly he answered wildly, 
“You shall—you shall be my little girl, if 

Great-Aunt Drusilla will let you!” 

He was bending over them both now, * 
close that his lips almost touched the sunny 
head of this quaint little Great-Aunt Drusilla. 
But the sunny head drooped — shyly, and 


Drusilla said nothing. 
*Say yes, Auntie! Oh, Auntie, say yes! 
The little maid’s voice was agonised in 1s 
entreaty. 
* Yes,” said Great-Aunt Drusilla. 
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THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, BIRMINGHAM 


JIRMINGHAM is known the 
wide world over for its 
municipal government 

and its philanthropic in- 

stitutions. Ever since it 
was baptised with the 
flattering title, ‘* The 
best-governed city in the 
world,” travellers have journeyed from 
the uttermost corners of the earth to see 
for themselves ** Mr. Chamberlain's model 
town.” Many and varied have been the 
criticisms passed by inquisitive visitors 
upon the municipal achievements of the 
Jewellery City. While some have been 
delighted, others have been quite as 
disappointed. but one and all are agreed 
in their unstinted praise and admiration 
of its modernly built and splendidly 
equipped general hospital. You can hear 

t eulogised on every hand, especially by 

those who have had a practical experi 

ence of its inner working. 
Mention the word * Forward,” and then 








ask the Birmingham artisan about the 
city’s tram service. His head will drop 
and he will vouchsafe no reply. But 
question him concerning the merits of the 
“General,” and instantly the light of 
pride and satisfaction will flash in his 
keen eyes, and a glowing description 
flow from his lips. 

For a few minutes let us make an 
imaginary tour over this modern institu- 
tion; the finest of its kind, we are told, 
it is possible to inspect, and a closer 
acquaintance with its construction and 
management will perhaps enable us to 
decide whether this pride is really 
justifiable. 

Turning from Corporation Street into 
Steelhouse Lane, the traveller is suddenly 
confrontet with what is indeed a striking 
scene. Straight in front his eye wanders 
over a city-bound field profusely sprinkled 
with the flowers of architecture. His 
attention is immediately arrested by the 
judicious arrangement of the imposing 
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block of buildings before him. Congestion 
and overcrowding are alike conspicuous 
by their absence. It is easily discernible 
that the skilful manner in which the 
four acres have been laid out has secured 
the maximum amount of light and air. 
These advantages have not been obtained 
at the expense of symmetrical outline, 
as the buildings are without question 
a monument of architectural skill and 
beauty. 

Passing under a triple arch, we notice 
the porter’s lodge, and then emerge into 
a spacious quadrangle. On our left is a 
handsome terra-cotta fountain, the gift 
of Sir Henry Doulton. The massive 
buildings which look down upon us with 
such an attitude of triumph are built of 
a deep-coloured red brick, with plum 
coloured bands, and terra-cotta, the tur- 
rets and buttresses being of octagonal 
shape. The architect, Mr. William 
Henman, aimed at ‘adopting the spirit, 
not the letter, of ancient work, and to 
make the buildings a living monument 
of the times in which we live.” Both 
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builders (Messrs. Barnsley and Sons) 
and architect have cause to feel proud of 
the vesult of their labours. The land 
and the building operations absorbed 
over £210,000. 

Immediately in front of us is the 
Administrative Block, which will be 
easily distinguished in the accompanying 
illustration, with a central entrance pyro- 
tected by a triangular carriage porch, 
On the outer pier are three figures beau- 
titully moulded in terra-cotta. They repre. 
sent the Art of Medicine and the Science 
of Surgery holding high “the Lamp of 
Life,” their arms being supported by 
Philanthropy, and trampled underfoot is 
*the Serpent of Death.” 

The front portion of the Adiinistra- 
tive Block provides for the residential 
medical and surgical staff. medical com- 
mittee room, and house rovernors apart- 
ments. In the rear are the cining-rooms 
for the officers, nurses, and general staff, 
the basement being used for storerooms 
and the top floor as kitchen. 

Under the direction of the house 
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governor, Mr. Howard Collins, we make 
our way to the triangular porch which 
decorates the out-patients’ entrance. Our 
attention is first drawn to three figures, 
ene on each of the pillars, moulded in 
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“This is the ‘Princess May’ accident 
ward, named after the Duchess of York, 
who accompanied the Duke of York when 
he laid the foundation stone of the 
hospital in 18M. It contains twenty-four 
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terra-cotta, and representing three noble 
ideals, three essentials to health, ‘air, 
light, and purity.” What higher motto 
could a hospital have than this? 

“What a splendid hall, so commodious 
and lofty, so comfortably and conveni 
ently fitted up! There seems ample room 
for all here.” you instinetively remark. 

“We often have it crowded, but, of 
course, the patients are quickly attended 
to. Those are the consulting rooms.” 

On either side of the spacious hall 
are doors (bearing the names of the 
Visiting medical and surgical staff in at- 
tendance) which lead into well-appointed 
consulting or casualty rooms. The walls 
of the hall are lined with majoliea and 
faience ware. 

Passing along the wide corridors, we 
are permitted to have a glimpse of 
several of the wards. and to inspect the 
inner working of the institution. 
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SURGICAL WARD 


beds, and has two side wards, each with 
a single bed.” 

Along each side of a well-lighted, spot- 
lessly clean room, we see rows of beds, 
and in the centre a health-inspiring 
collection of plants and flowers. A ray 
of sunlight gives a little colour to the 
pale faces of the patients. It is  visit- 
ing day, and the opportunity for a 
short conversation with some dear 
friend or relative is a real happiness 
Which helps to brighten many a weary 
hour. Here a fellow -worker has come 
to see “how Jim is getting on after his 
awful accident.” or there, a loving sister 
has brought a bunch of sweet-smelling 
flowers to cheer a brother, wounded on 
the industrial battlefield. The patients 
raise themselves by means of a bed lift, 
and eagerly listen to the news from the 
outside world. 

“No, we do not allow the patients to 
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receive any kind of food whatever from 
visitors. The hospital provides for every- 


thing, and those who bring such presents 


without first obtaining permission from 
the doctors are prohibited from seeing 
their friends or relatives on future visit- 
ing days.” 

Asked whether this rule. which differs 
from the regulations in force in’ most 
hospitals, worked well, Mr. Collins re- 
plied : 

‘Yes, it enables the doctors to have 
“a proper supervision of the injury or 
ailment from which the patient may be 
suffering. Every patient receives the 


same treatment. and no charge whatever 
anyone. Of course. those who 
are allowed, if they so desire, 


is made to 
ean afford 


to make a_ thankoffering when they 
leave the institution: but you will no 
doubt be surprised to know that this 
form of gratitude is seldom shown, 
the donations not reaching a very high 


amount in the course of a year. 

That is the ward kitchen, from which 
the food is distributed, and where any 
nourishment urgently needed pre- 


pared.” 


Is 
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CHILDREN'S WARD. 


there are 


that 


Mr. Collins informed us 


ten large wards containing twenty-six 
beds, and six smaller ones with twelve 
beds each. Altogether the hospital pro- 
vides accommodation for 346 patients. 


During 1899, 60,128 out-patients and 5,167 
in-patients were treated. On an average, 
patients through each 


nineteen passed 


bed, which is a record, we believe, no 
other hospital in the United Kingdom 
has ever equalled. 

It is worthy of note that the wards 
have either a south-westerly or south- 
easterly aspect. and are so arranged that 
the maximum amount of light is ob- 
tained. 

Before we leave the wards mention 
should be made of the two (containing 
twenty-seven cots and four swing cots) 


which provide for the children. A special 


ward of nine beds is set apart for those 
unfortunate ‘ burn” cases. Some of the 
little patients are strong enough to 


toddle about and enjoy themselves with 
the playthings one sees around, such as 
dolls and the favourite rocking - horse 
and swing-boat, but others lie in their 
railed cots with contented smiles on their 





























innocent faces, although perhaps at the 
came time wrapped in bandages and not 
entirely free from pain. 

There is quite a homely aspect about 
the wards, the youthful sufferers being 
attended by nurses, who 
bestow on them the loving attention of 
nother. 


experienced 


a tende} 
4 distinguishing feature of the Birming- 
ham General Hospital is its modern system 
of ventilation, which, although somewhat 
expensive to install, has since given great 
satisfaction, as Sir John Holder stated at 
the last annual meeting. The ‘** Plenum 
system” is generally admitted to be the 
suitable 
ventila 


most 

means | 
tion a hospital 
eould have. It 
abolishes such dan- 


gerous inconveni- 
ences as draughts 
from open Win- 
dows, vet ut the 
same time provides 
a continual flow of 
fresh air. ** How?” 
the reader asks. 3 
Well, the process - 
is a simple one. 
In the 
at fow selected 


basement, 


points, as free as 
can be from con 
tamination, air is 
drawn in through 
moistened screens, 
by which it is 
cleared of all sus- 
pended impurities. 
and brought to a 
state of humidity 
suited to the tem 


perature of the 
interior of the 
building. In cold 


weather it is tem- 
pered by being 
passed over large 
batteries of steam 
tubes. It is then 
propelled by rotary 
fans turned by 
electric motors to 
the separate flues 
leading up to the 
Various wards, 
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of each flue are additional steam coils, 
with regulating valves, so that the 
temperature and amount of air supplied 
to each apartment may be adjusted to re 
quirements. The whole atmosphere can 
thus be changed eight times every hour. 
and more if necessary, and the tempera 
ture lowered to a cooling degree in 
summer, or raised to a warm one during 
the cold) months. Flues and ducts are 
provided to carry away the expelled air 
Without causing any draught. This ad- 
mirable system was installed by the 
patentee, who also supplied the hot-water 
appliances throughout the hospital. 








rooms, and = corri 
dors. At the base 
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The next department we inspected was 
one ladies are very familiar with. The 
kitchen is situated at the top of the 
building, but we were quickly transported 
to it by the hydraulic lift. It seemed 
strange to see the culinary duties being 
performed in the top storey, yet it is 
undoubtedly the best spot in such an 
institution as a hospital. The walls of 
the kitchen are lined with cream-coloured 
tiles, and everything appeared to be 
arranged in an orderly manner and the 
work carried out on systematic lines. 
All the cooking is done by either gas or 
steam, the process being both quick and 
effective. The large copper pans and 
roomy ovens would gladden the heart of 
any housewife. The food, when cooked, 
is put into heated tins in trolleys, each 
marked with the number of a particular 
ward, and then wheeled to the lift and 
distributed to the ward kitchens, whence 
it is served to the patients. 

* Yes, everything is very 
large scale, as there are, on an average, 
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THE CONSERVATORY 


IN THE 
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about 450 to be fed every day, and that 
is no slight task,” smilingly remarked oup 
guide, who kindly showed us how the 
pans and ovens were heated. 

Space forbids us giving a description 
of all the interesting things we saw 
during our inspection of this gigantic 
institution, including the three operating 
theatres and the nurses’ home and con. 
servatory, but we must not forget to 
mention the chapel, which is centrally 
situated on the first floor. . 

It is artistically lined with Derbyshire 
alabaster and marble. the gift of Lady 
Holder, and has two beautiful west and 
south-west windows, memorials to the 
late surgeons, Mr. Thomas Bartleet and 
Mr. R. Jolly. 

** We have the usua’ services on Sundays, 
conducted by the hospital chaplain, and 
many of the nurses not on duty are gener 
ally present,” replied our guide; and one 
could feel assured that in such a room 
the service would be both attractive and 
impressive. 


BERNARD ALDERSON. 





NURSES’ QUARTERS 























COMPLETE STORY 


— — old 


Bas Lady 


\ N y ‘ R ay- 
Vw \ mond 
: 9 bequeathed 


’ in her will 
live pounds 
au year to 
be divided 

between the owners of 

the = six most care- 
fully kept and produe- 
tive cottage gardens in 





the village, she believed 
she was doing a really 


loi ih Nb kind and encouraging 
“b =) act as, in all con- 

“iy ¥ science, she was justi- 

ay am) fied in believing — and 

wy at the same time ar- 

t ranging for th con- 

: tinned care in per- 
petuity of the outward 

appearance of her model village. The 
money was to be divided into. six prizes 
two pounds, one pound, and four of ten 
shillings each; and only those who know 
What it is to live on incomes varying from 


half-a-crown a week to twelve -and-six 
incomes, too, which cease the moment illness 
or lack of work lays one by—can appreciate 
what such sums mean to the recipient, 

But had the old lady devoted her life to 
thinking out the subject, she could have 








4 By Mabel Quiller-Couch. 


devised nothing which could have’ given 
purer pleasure and acuter anxiety than this 
gardening for prizes. Nowhere in the world 
were eyes turned more fervently heavenwards 
than in Tidford; from nowhere did more 
genuine prayers go up, e&ch one petitioning 
for the particular weather he or she 
desired—no farmer in the land studied the 
winds and skies more acutely. Then, too, 
there was always the haunting dread that 
under cover of the night someone might 
steal or damage the treasured plants. It 
was confidently stated that as the crucial 
day drew near the inhabitants of Tidford 
never slept, but stood the night through at 
their respective windows’ keeping watch 
over each other, But this may have been 
a libel. 

The competition certainly was so general, 
and of such moment, that it was the 
exception for anyone in the village to be 
left out. But first favourites there always 
were, and feeling often ran high among the 
partisans of the favourites, as also between 
the favoured ones themselves. The year 
Clara Chant, Trifena Harper, and Nathan 
Smale were first favourites ill-feeling ran, per- 
haps, less high than usual, for there was 
little doubt in the mind of even the most 
perverse that Clara had far outstripped all 
her neighbours, so they mentally assigned 
her the first prize, and Nathan Smale was 
put down by most for the second. 

Certainly Clara had the advantage of the 
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others in the matter of garden. Hers was 
really the best in the village large, 


picturesque, and sunny, and full of rich 


loamy earth. And the aggravating part of 


it was—at least in Trifena Harper’s eyes 
that the house and garden really belonged 


to her. Trifena, and had been her home for 


vears: until, in fact, Job Harper, her 
husband. having borrowed money from = a 
building society, and built three — brick 
cottages, determined that he and = Trifena 
should occupy one of them themselves. And 


there he had died. the very week after he 
had paid off the loan, leaving Trifena a lonely 


widow, and dependent on the vents of the 
two cottages and that of the old home. 
Lavender Cottage. which Clara Chant paid 
her twelve pounds vear for. And one ot 


Trifena’s most fruitful sources of speculation 
was as to how Clara managed to pay it. 


But Clara kept her own counsel, as she 


kept hel own wcounts. She Was a little, 
pleasant-faced woman, sweet and dainty as 
the fi Vers In he own varden, with it 
natu is vich as th OUTS earth hea 
neighbours envied her. I") ik, unselfish, nel 
open-handed, but with a rlain cdignitv and 
resery thbout her too. Old-fashioned in the 
most beautiful sense ¢ the word, — shi 
moved bout amongst h flowers in het 
lilac prin and big white apron, like a_ big 
flower herself. On Sundays she wore oa 


brown merino, the ‘olour of the beech leaves 
in autumn. and = tiny white old-fashioned 
collars and cuffs Lavender Cottage was 
really only ten minutes’ walk from Trifena’s 
new home, and but a few hundred vards 
as the crow flies: but those few yards made 
all the difference it 
brought one from a quiet, little used road 


the world, for they 


into the noisy highway -a_ cheerful spot, 
but dusty and scorching in) summer. 

Nathan Smale was in some respects the 
least fortunately placed of the three, for his 
cottage was on the shady side of the road, 
so that his garden got only the evening 
sun, and that for only a few months of the 
year. But Nathan possessed a skill and 


an understanding of plants which his 
neighbours could not approach, and a 
patience and determination which seemed 
unlimited. 

Trifena Harper. widow ind = woman of 
property, was, like her own new cottage, 


comfortable but unpicturesque, and blessed 
with a great facility for overlooking o1 
keeping an eye on her neighbour. One could 
not call her vulgar, she was too primitive 
and innocently natural to be that. She was 
a generous, good-hearted soul, too, for the 
most part, with just that touch of the 
bully in her which made her favour sought 
o. But from her first arrival in 


and clung 
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her new home, which happened to stand 
almost exactly opposite Nathan Smale’s little 
house, she had been graciousness itself to 
Nathan; and as time went by, and she had 
grown accustomed to being a widow woman, 
and the connection of Job Harper with her 
life had become a mere past incident in it, 
folk began to say that Trifena’s graciousness 
to Nathan increased, and her overtures of 
friendship grew more marked. If Nathan 
himself noticed it, he kept his own counsel, 
He found her very kind and neighbourly— 
but then everyone Was kind to Nathan. 
Trifena’s house, unlike Nathan’s, had many 
advantages, but the chief in her eyes during 
the months preceding the great decision and 
the awarding of the prizes (which was fixed 
for the second week in July Was its 
position for overlooking a large lumber of 
her fellow - competitors’ gardens, especially 
Nathan’s, which she looked across on, and 
Clara’s, which one of her back windows 
onmnanded, Of course, one of the great 
difficulties was t 
Howers in a state of perfection on the great 


Prhetdasagre to have one’s 


day. But. fortunately for the mental and 
bodily health of the competitors, that alone did 
not decide the great issue. Skill in arrange- 


ment, the quality of the plants, originality 
of design, counted even more; which was, 
of course, ndvantageous in many Ways, but 
considerably hampered their Owners’ powers 
of decision amongst themselves beforehand. 

All through the winter weeks speculation 
as to each other's designs, friendly attempts 
to get a hint, deep-laid schemes to discover 
What seeds were to be purchased, filled the 
minds and talk of Tidford folk; later on the 
fiery glances bent on the tiny green sprouts 
as soon as thev shot above ground were 
enough to blight them. Then, by degrees, 
out of chaos would come some degree of 
order. With April and May those who were 
outdone began to realise it. Relations were 
somewhat strained, and life in Tidford was 
not the pleasant thing it should have been. 
But with August courage and hope for the 
future began to spring afresh in the dejected, 
plans for the next year began to shape them- 
selves, and pride in their village well-nigh 
swallowed all other feelings. 

But never in its annals had the competition 
been the cause of feeling so strong and so 
diverse as grew up in Trifena Harper's heart 
during the early months of that vear. 

Some of Trifena’s seedlings failed her; that 
was how it began. Nathan Smale, coming 
home from work one afternoon, had found 
her bending over her flower -bed, and, as 
often happened, stopped to speak to her. 
But, instead of looking up with het usual 
hearty greeting in response to his, she had 
kept her head low, and when she spoke her 
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voice was unlike itself. When, at last, she did 
raise her f it was very grave, and Nathan 
saw to his prise that her eyes were full 
of tears. 

* There my chances,” she said woe- 
begonely, | after all the trouble and ex- 
pense L ‘ve vrone to, too! Well.” with an 
effort to 1 herself, ** 1 spose it’s all the 
better To rest ol ee! 

Nathat troubled by the sight of hei 
trouble interested Loo. * What ‘’s 
appened isked. It would not have been 
etiquett« wuire too closely into het 
chances, Dut e ventured on this one question, 

But Trifena was less reserved. ‘ Why, ‘tis 
like this | was meaning to have this bed 
full of things in rows, first a row of white 
pansies, then a row of nemophila, another of 
stocks, and another of zinnias, and my 


roses would fill up at the back; but the 
pansies have failed, the slugs have eat off 
every one, stalks and all, and [ haven't got 
nothing to put in their place, and | don't 


know what to do.” 

“That's a pity now.” said Nathan quietly, 
but he did not show the concern she had 
expected. Then he walked away, and she 
turned disconsolately into the house, 7 


believe | was safe for one of the prizes,” she 
muttered But there! ‘tis better to lose it 
through a misfortune like this than any 
other way \t any rate, nobody can say but 
what I might have got the first.” 

She set herself. though in a_ half-hearted 
way, to prepare and eat her supper. She had 
but little appetite, and was feeling very de- 
pressed. Perhaps Nathan's lack of svinpathy 
had had something to do with it, though she 
did not know it She took up the Gardeners 
Journal to while away the hours till bedtime 
in trving t find a deadly slug destrover: 
Gardening wgazines had a greater sale in 
Tidford than any other form of literature. 
Trifena by me so absorbed in the journal 


that she lid not notice how time Wits fly 
ing. And when a gentle. hesitating knock 
sounded tl} igh the house. it startled her so 
she sprang from her chair She was even 
more alar d when, on glancing at the clock, 
she saw it t was close on ten. For a 
moment esitated, wondering whether 
she would t her visitor think she was = in 
bed, and ii not heard the suminons: then 
she remember d that the light in her kitchen 
as Visib from the road, for she had = not 
Stayed to yg ut and put up her shutter. 
With sudden inspiration she scraped a chain 
long the floor, and in a loud, commanding 
Voice bade **¢ arlo, lie down sir! Be quiet ! 
Tisn’'t nobody to harm us. for sure.” Then 


With courage strengthened she went forward 
and threw open the door. 
Nathan Smale stood there, looking Clii- 





barrassed and somewhat troubled. el hope 


I didn’t frighten ’ee,” he said. 


as she remembered her commands to the 
imaginary Carlo, for everyone 
knew he had been dead these 


Trifena blushed 


in the villave 


five years. 


‘I’m ashamed to be coming so late, but | 


waited till the place Wiis quiet : 


1 didn’t want 


everybody to be knowing your business and 


mine, Trifena coloured again, this time 


with pleasure at the intimacy 


his words im 


plied. ‘Come inside, do, Mr. Sinale,” she 


said genially. 
“Well, | dont mind if 


might be passing, and = see 


light.” He stepped into the 


do: anybody 
ine “gainst the 
COS\ kitchen, 


and there, standing awkwardly as near the 


threshold as he could get, produced a paper 


parcel, which, unwrapped, revealed a boxful 
of little green plants. * They ’m—I thought 


prhaps —-you could put ‘em 


in where yours 
have failed. If you puts ‘em 


in in the cool, 


with plenty of water, and shades ‘em a _ bit 


by day, they ought to do. 
that Ul warrrant.” 


They ms sturdy, 


Trifena flopped into her chair in her access 
of delight. To her these plants, this act of 


Nathan's, meant so much 


more than Was 


apparent to the ordinary observer, even than 


to Nathan himself. tn her gratification she 


so. overwhelmed him with 
srew restive. 
'T isn't nothin.” he 


thanks that he 


kept repeating. 


“Tisn’t nothin’: I'd got dozens on ‘em in my 
back place — they've done perticler well this 


vear—and [| thought they ’d 


to you than to me. And I 


be more good 


comed over late 


with ‘em so’s nobody shouldn't be no wiser.” 


Then he backed out of the 


door, and tip- 


toed across to his own home. To Trifena it 


seemed quite pathetic his going away through 


the darkness to his lonely 


cottage. ** Poor 


dear!” she said to herself: then added, bridling 
a good deal, * Whatever would folks think, 
if they knew! What she thought sent he 


siniling to bed. 


\ few days later Nathan stopped again on 


his homeward way and spoke 


to her over the 


low wall. Trifena was watering her garden, 
and taking the shades off the seedlings for 
the night. He looked round approvingly. ** 1 


reckon TL ain't in it this year, 


he said, with 


a good tempered lauah. *IT've just been look 
ing at Cl Miss Chant’s garden,” he tripped a 


good deal over her name. 


Oh, my! ‘tis a 


sight. The first prize ‘Il go to her, sure enough, 


unless something happens to spoil all her 


flowers before the time comes.” Nathan did 


not notice the chilliness of Trifena’s response 


to his enthusiastic praises. 
soul was awakened, and the 
to be of enthralling interest 
life! that is a garden, one 


Trifena assented cordially. 





His gardeners 
subject seemed 
to him. ‘My 
worth having.” 
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‘IT reckon you often wishes yourself back in 
it?” Nathan asked. 

*TI do, and I don’t,” she answered shortly. 
“Tf I did ‘tis easy enough to get there.” 

* Anybody could do most anything with 
that place,” Nathan mused thoughtfully. ‘1 
wish there was another such here, and I’d 
got it: I’d make a tidy bit out of it.” 
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and care and. skill 
village of specialists. 
But his last words were lost on Trifena, or 
failed to convey to her the pleasure they were 
meant to. They savoured too much of the plum 
given to take away the taste of the medicine: 
her whole mind wrapped up 


uncommon even in. that 


was in what 
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Trifena’s interest was suddenly caught. 
“Yes, ‘tis a pity,” she said thoughtfully. ‘I 
often thinks ‘tis a sin to let it to Clara. 
A woman can’t keep it up as it ought 
to be.” 

Nathan’s enthusiasm and his face 
changed. “Oh!” he said quickly, “ you couldn’t 
find nobody as’d take better care of it than 
what Clara I—I only meant I could 
I should make a tidy living out of 
another if I had one. But me nor nobody 
could keep it better than what Clara 
She'll take first prize this year, for certain, 
and—and you'll be carrying off the second, 1 
reckon, Mrs. Harper,” he added genially. And 
then he turned away to his own garden, 
which, though on the shady side of the road, 
was bathed now in the evening sun, and to 
a critical eye showed a knowledge of plants 


le ssened, 


does. 


such 


ck ICS, 


had gone before. Nathan’s words, the tone 
in which they were uttered, or a_ subtle 
something in his look, or voice, or manner, 


struck her with a sudden shock, and quickened 
to life in her heart a flame which under 
other circumstances might never have been 
more than a spark. Nathan had unwittingly 
fanned the spark, and and love 
flamed up together. 

Trifena was a woman of hot passions and 
ideas. She things from one 
point of view only; her horizon was narrow 
and she herself bounded it. When she 
went to her room that night, she drew aside 
the chaste curtain from her window, and 
looked out into the night. Nathan’s kitchen 
window still gleamed brightly, so he was not 
vet gone to bed, she decided. A second or 
two later a flickering light appeared round 
the corner of his and flashed about 


jealousy 


of single saw 


too, 


house 

















the garden, like a glow-worm running amuck. 
It was Nathan hunting for slugs. She 
watched him for ten minutes or more, at 
least she watched the moving lantern. At 
last he left his task, opened his gate, and 
ame out into the road. 

“Dear life! whatever’s he up to now?” she 
exclaimed, and jealousy again blazed up in 
her heart as for a moment a thought shot 
through her mind. He was taking plants to 
Clara! But in another moment her feelings 
changed. Nathan strolled down the road for 
a yard or two, looking into his neighbours’ 
gardens, then he crossed and looked into hers. 
4 second later he softly opened the gate and 
picked up a slug or two from her path. 
With him slug-catching was a mania, and it 
s doubtful if he even knew in whose garden 
he was. But Trifena hugged herself in an 
success of joy. 

“Well, now, if that don’t show. what does / 
He did not 
stay long, but long enough to satisfy him- 
self that the pansies were surrounded by 


That’s what I want to know!” 


circles of soot and lime, and then he slipped 
out again, looked into the next gardens, 
picked up a foe or two off the low wall, and 
retired with his spoil to his own domain. 

When his light had disappeared, Trifena re- 
tired to her couch too, but not to sleep : en- 
grossingly blissful thoughts filled her mind. 
Nathan was certainly in love with her, and 
what would she not do for him! What a 
home he should have, and a garden! A 
thought flashed into her brain, making het 
heart leap. Nathan should have the one 
garden he longed for. He should have Clara’s. 
She would give Clara notice, and then offer 
it to Nathan. Then he would get the first 
prize; that would win his heart for sure. 
Then, when they were married, she would let 
the house she was in, and they would settle 
there, and what a place they would make 
of it! She smiled and blushed in the dark- 
ness at the happy prospect before her. It 
was not until morning came that she won- 
dered how Clara would take the new arrange- 
ment. This side of the matter worried and 
depressed her all day. She could not see any 
way by which she could reasonably excuse 
her behaviour, yet she was determined to go 
through with it. After that she grew irritable. 
The house was hers, and why could she not 
do as she liked with it ? 

There was an agreement that each must 
give the other a month’s notice, but there 
was nothing to say that she must not give 
atenant notice to leave just before the garden 
awards were made. For days she went about 
ina highly strung, irritable state, which 
anyone who knew her could have said would 
not go on very long without some great 
change; and a simple, kindly act on Nathan’s 
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part, and an air of despondency which was 
quite new to him, at last acted as spark to 
the gunpowder. He brought her in one day 
a number of really beautiful bulbs. 

“They'll do fine in your place,” he said, 
‘*but in my little bit of garden they haven't 
much chance.” 

In these days of lonely worrying, of absorp- 
tion in the one thought of herself, and Nathan, 
and Clara’s cottage, and how to win both 
for herself, her feeling for him had developed 
rapidly. Now at his look, at his words and 
his bearing, it blazed out, scattering all her 
scruples to the wind. 

*You ought to have a place fitted for ’ee,” 
she cried, ‘“\and you shall too, if you'll take 
it. Clara Chant is going to leave the cottage, 
and ‘tis to let, and yours if you like to have 
it.” 

Nathan was more surprised even than she 
had expected. “The cottage—Clar—your old 
home, to let! Why why ever is Clara 
leaving ¥” 

She mistook his excitement for pleasure. 
* Because I’m giving her notice,” she said, 
triumphantly. * You said it wanted a man’s 
hand to manage it, and it shall have it.” 

He was compelled to say something, she 
waited so expectant. ‘It’s mortal good of 
‘ee to think of me: but Clara, poor girl! 
she ‘ll feel it leaving there.” His sympathy 
with Clara nettled her. ‘“*I had to leave 
there,” she said sharply, **and *twas my home 
for years. I’d half a mind to take and live 
there myself if “tis going to be empty. I’ve 
always been fond of the old place.” 

Nathan looked at her oddly, but his look 
did not give her that confidence in the result 
of her plans that she would have liked to 
have felt. As a matter of fact, he was study- 
ing her face. There was much speculation 
in his mind, too, as to the meaning of all this. 
At times Nathan’s intellect worked far more 
quickly than his neighbours would have 
thought possible. It spurted now, 

* Well,” he said, with evident excitement, 
‘if you're really thinking of letting it, 
nothing would suit me better than to take 
it; I’d like to have it on a lease, to feel I'd 
got a settled home.” Trifena smiled and 
coloured a little. ‘* You shall have whatever 
lease you like,” she said genially. ‘ There 
isn’t no need to speak of such things between 
old friends like ourselves, but if you prefer——” 

‘I think I[’d rather,” he said gravely. 

*He’s so independent,” she laughed to 
herself, ‘“‘won’t take his house’ from his 
wife. I’) humour him, though; it’ll be 
fine fun afterwards making ‘im pay ime his 
rent.” 

“When can I take possession?” asked 
Nathan eagerly. 

* Well, not for a month or five weeks; Clara 











has to have a month's notice, and it ‘ll take 


a da or two over to settle matters.” 

As soon as she had finished her tea, she put 
on her bonnet and made her way to Lavende1 
Cottage When she reached the gate, Clara 
was in her garden, standing between a doubk 


hedge of sweet peas which she was training 


ovel small forest of sticks: the peas were 
only green leaves and tendrils vet. Clara 
looked like a spray of delicate lilac blossom 
in the midst of them Trifena glanced envi 


ously at the trim, well-filled beds, backed by 
the thick sweetbriar hedge, covered now with 
young leaves and diminutive buds promising 
numberless starry blossoms. She looked at 
the cottage buried in climbing roses, a great 
starry clematis reaching out its branches 
over the porch to meet the honeysuckle on 
the other side. Her heart thumped * heavily 
as she thought of herself and Nathan settled 
here, trving together perhaps for the prize 
another vear. 

For a moment she felt’ some compunction 
at the double wrong which she was about 
to do by turning Clara out only a few weeks 
before the awards, thereby robbing her of 
her home and a large swm of money. Perhaps 
the last matter could be settled somehow, 
she tried to make herself believe a moment 
later, if Nathan were living here and got the 
prize. Perhaps he and Clara could exchange 
cottages; then she would almost be sure of 
the second prize. In a sudden burst of gen- 
erosity, Trifena determined vot to try for 
anything higher than a third herself. So 
pleased was she with these arrangeiments 
she was smiling quite gaily when Clara came 
forward to greet her. She would have liked 
to have launched forth at once her plans for 
the comfort of both Nathan and Clara, but 
Olara’s pleased surprise at the visit, and het 
delight in showing her her garden and the 
promise it gave, for a time tied her tongue. 
And when the first quarter of an hour bad 
passed the difficulty of carrying through her 
intention became momentarily greater. It 
seemed to Trifena like turning on, and slap 
ping, the mouth of an innocent baby who had 
just kissed her. 

It was only when time pressed, when Clara 
had evidently remembered d ities elsewhere. 
when she herself had become irritable and 
overwrought, that Trifena at last came to the 
point. She could never clearly recall in afte 
times how she had broken the news or in what 
words. She only remembered Clara’s look, 
her face of utter woe: and sometimes she 
thought that perhaps she had been a little hard, 
ov brusque, or unkind, or all three, for Clara’: 
face changed. She remembered that quite 
well, and knew at once she had offended so 
deeply no word more would pass Clara’s 
tightly presser lips. Shi reanenmbered, too, 
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turning away at last, and how awkwardly 
she made her way to the gate and let herseli 
out, 

Clara did not move. She stood tiansfixed, 
angry, seornful, hardly able yet to believe 


that this great trouble had really befalley 


her. Her soft grey eves had lost thei, 
softness, her healthy sun-tinted cheeks thei 
colour, So she was standing when tf otstep 
again stopped at her gate, Nathan saw he) 
before she saw him, for her eyes and he 
thoughts were far away, and he knew at 


once that the blow had already fall 

‘Clara!” he called gently, for he did not 
Want to come on het unexpectedly. Clara! 
She turned at sound of his voice, and went 


towards him quickly t seemed to her she 


must vet an assurance from someone that 


this was not tru 





‘| see’d her goin away, so | waited,” he 
began. Clara’s mind was filled with the one 
idea. “She's given me notice,” she gasped, 

‘a month's notice. | shall have to give 
up my beautiful garden, and to go before 
the prize-giving. Nathan, she can’t mean it, 
real.” She was trembling all over under the ' 
blow. 


“Come ‘long in.” said Nathan comfortingly, 
and he led her into the kitchen and put 
her into her own armchair. ‘It seems to 
me,” he said, **| shall have to have a day 
off to-morrow, and give up my time = to 
writing and lawyering and suchlike.” 

“Did you know she was going to give 
me notice?” said Clara, sitting suddenly 
upright. 

“From what she said - thought she'd 
done it) aveady,” said Nathan, still quite 
cheerfully. 

And you 


‘I’ve took it.” He nodded at her, his 
eves wide with pleasure at the surprise 
he was giving her. But Clara's face 
had grown, if possible, whiter, and her 
eves Were very stern *No wonder you are 
looking so cheerful she said icily, clasping 


her hands tightly in her white-aproned lap, 
to try to stop their shaking. 


Nathan grew graver. He had never seen 
Clara look like this, and it) frightened hin. 
‘| am gygoing to sign a lease in it fol 


twenty-one vears to-morrow, and then I’m 


voing right away into Ridford to put up 
our names.” The last words simply — flew 
from him, for at mention of the — lease 
Clara had sprung to her feet in uncontroll- 
able indignation. Now she sat down again, 
her pale face crimson, ‘Nathan! was all 


she could say. 


‘I knew she'd take it badly, but there s 
no need for her to treat me as though I 
was the dirt under her feet. Hf she'd only 
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. had the sense to take your place right on, house, and joined Clara at Ridford. 
why, she’d have been safe to get the second Lavender Cottage and its precious garden 
prize. | wouldn't have given her notice were left in the charge of Thomas Sobey, one 
right then but I thought you could make of the few disinterested inhabitants of the 
— -] 
' 
‘ 
j 
' 
“ Trifena’s interest was suddenly caught.”—). 4. 
P * nf 
' 
village. Thomas had no garden: he was 
’ also a small talker. 
aoe He passed Trifena three times in the 
course of the next day before he stopped and 
told her the news. 
“That was ai eneat bit of work of 
Nathan's,” he said gravely. 

* What?” asked Trifena shortly. It net- 
it up about t1 prizes between sou some- — tled her that anyone should know more about 
how. Nathan’s affairs than did she herself. 

‘Yes, Dll make it up to her, if shell let * Oh! nothing,” showing his resentment of 
me,” said Nathan gravely. her manner by an increased reserve: “only 
‘You are so good,” said Trifena, looking he gets in a week afore his time, and Clara 
at him tenderly don’t have to turn out ‘t all, and the house 
“Be 1?” was Nathan's uncompromising so gocd as their own, as you may say.” 
wswer. Trifena had begun to doubt lately ‘What do ‘ee mean ?—what be talkin’ 
the wisdom of letting Nathan have the “bout?” Trifenas agitation almost deprived 
cottage so easily. It might have been her of speech. 
better had she made him win it through “Why, Nathan Smale and Clara Chant 
her, hev got married, come home late last 
About a week before Clara’s time was up — night.” With slow enunciation of each 
to leave she went away for the day. “To word, *‘ That’s all.” 
look for a house, I suppose,” said Trifena. An hour later a promising lot of pansy 
“She’s so proud she won't take another in roots lay withering in the dust outside 
Tidford Trifena’s cottage. Nathan Smale and Clara 
Nathan, who had started to his work as won both first and second prizes; Trifena 
usual, changed his clothes at a friend's had retired from the contest. 
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WHAT MR. PRATT FOUND IN THE FAR EAST. 
By P. D. Kenny. 


OOK at Shigatsé on the map, in the 
south-west corner of Tibet. There 
is something weird in the name, 
but nothing half so weird as in 
the place. It is surrounded by 

untrodden solitudes, and reached by mere 
tracks that wind like grey threads over 
the dizzy slopes of mountains and 
through the passes that frown on every 
route. To the east, on the way to China, 


is Lh’asa, the Tibetan capital, still more 
isolated. You may get to Shigatsé; but 
if you want to enter Lh’asa alive, you 
had better be accompanied by an army. 

To the north, Tibet is still more un. 
trodden. Passing that way from Kulja, 
on the Russian frontier, about ten years 
ago, Prince Henry of Orleans travelled 
four months without meeting a single 
human being. He and Mr. Pratt met at 
Ta-tsien-lu on that ocea- 
sion, just inside the 
Chinese frontier, about 
one hundred miles from 
Omei. Nearly all roads 
from Tibet to China lead 
to Ta-tsien-lu, which is a 
kind of meeting ground 
and commercial clearing 
house between the 
Chinese on the east and 
the Tibetans, Tartars, 
Mongolians, and others 
on the west and _ north- 
west. The Chinese 
traders do not come 
farther west; the others 
do not go farther east. 

Ta-tsien-lu is also an 
important station for 
the caravans between 
the capitals of Tibet and 
China. Tibet is under 
tribute to China, and 
the tribute is sent, in 
kind, once in two years, 
always passing through 
Ta-tsien-lu; and as the 
single journey between 
the two capitals takes 
two years, one caravan 
must be starting out 
from Lh’asa about the 
time the other is starting 
back from the Chinese 
Court. The official dis- 
patches also accompany 
the caravans, but not 
always; sometimes they 
are taken by a mounted 








(A t elled thousands of miles t the interior, wholly unarmed, and without 
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messenger, tied on his 
horse, and escorted by 
two mounted _ soldiers, 















At each station he is taken down briefly 
and fed with a raw egg; after which he 
is escorted by two fresh soldiers. His 
mission being divine, he is not supposed 
to stop or rest much, so that he often 
breaks down and dies on the way, all 
authority notwithstanding. 


2 
t This caravan route, by Ta-tsien-lu from 
1 

l 

tC 

1 

1 

’ 

y 

} 

Shigatsé and Lh’asa, is a little less soli- 
tary than Prince Henry’s route from 
: Kulja; but to the white man this is a 
doubtful advantage, especially if he try 
to enter Lh’asa, where no white man 

, is known to have entered and departed 

| alive since Hue and Gabet were ex- 
) pelled from there in 1846, notwithstand- 
ing the many expeditions that have 


attempted, and the many throats that 
| have been cut in the attempt, since that 
; date. After all, it is generally more 
encouraging to be alive alone than dead 
in company, and this route provides 
exactly the right quantity and kind of 
company for the latter alternative. You 
may go a week without meeting a man, 
i but the first you meet may take your 
life, especially if he thinks you have any 


designs on Lh’asa. Such is that moun- 
; fain-walled mystery of about 1,000,000 
j square miles which they call Tibet. 


Exactly ten years ago this coming 
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spring a poor man and his wife, with 
their two children, on foot, went out 
from Shigatsé and faced those 1,500 miles 
or more to the sacred mountain of Omei- 
Shan, which is near Kia-ting-fu, in Ssi- 
chuan, about two hundred miles into China 
from the Tibetan border. They, too, went 
and came by Ta-tsien-lu and Lh’asa. The 


J 


. 
Seve Ss. 










THE TOP OF THE CLIFF ‘A MILE AND A THIRD HIGH 
AT OMEI-SHAN 


(With the m temple appearing dimly on the edge.) 


whole journey took nearly five months. 
How they did it remains one of those 
mysteries that make the fascination of 
Tibet and China ; why they did it is one of 
the things which this article attempts te 
illustrate. 
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They were pure Tibetans, about as dif- 
ferent from the Chinese as the European 
is from the American Indian—different in 
race, in language, in history, in dress, 
in manner, in physique, and in character. 
They were tall, lithe, and sinewy, with 


drawn, clear-cut features, dark, deep 
piercing eyes, and black hair that hung 
long by their cheeks and over their 
shoulders. To the external view their 


only draping was a long, black, graceful 
cloak, shaped and adjusted somewhat like 
the toga, but with a red-lined hood that 
hung on the back or came up to cover 
the head as required. They wore sandals. 

Having arrived at Omei, and mounted 
by the dizzy tracks on its precipitous 
they knelt down and worshipped 
monstrous tiger of carved tim- 


sides, 
before the 


ber shown in our illustration. Mr. Pratt 
happened to be there at the time, saw 
them, and photographed the tiger-god : 
he also met them again at Ta-tsien-lu 
on their return. On their way up the 
mountain they had had to go from 


to temple, expecting, like other 
allowed to shelter 
in these temples at night; but they were 
poor, the Chinese priests would not 
admit them, and they had to lie down 
and sleep in the open air, often under 
heavy rain, with only a mat under them 
and only their saturated cloaks and a 
blanket or two to cover them. Mr. Pratt 
saw this also, and at first wondered why 
the priests treated their co-religionists 
in such a brutal manner, while permitting 
himself, a ** barbarian.” to sleep in the 
temples: but he had silver, and they 
had none, except the small offerings they 
must make to the gods. which left them 
none the less poor. There are seventy or 
more of these temples on Omei-Shan, and 
in this way, struggling up from temple 
to temple, and sleeping in the midnight 
rain, half-naked, these devoted pilgrims 
from Tibet had to make their weary way, 
living no one knows how. In the words 
of Mr. Pratt’s diary, “ the Chinese treated 
them like dogs.” For that they had come 
all the way out of Tibet. It was as if 
our own fellow-subjects and co-religionists 
had walked from Canada (were that 
possible) to say their prayers in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, and were forced by the 
archbishop and the inhabitants to sleep 
in the open air in the rainiest of British 
weather. 


temple 


good pilgrims, to be 


reader. with his comfortable sur- 


The 
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affect to 
their 
another 
British 
much fon 
prepared to do as much 


these 
xrotesqu 

side to 
Christian 
his Christi- 


roundings 
miserable pilgrims and 
devotion; but there is 
the spectacle. Is the 


may despise 


prepared to do as 
anity ? Is he 
for his Christ as the Tibetan 
his wooden tiger ? And if not, why 
not? Is it worth his while to ask 
why a fellow-man can make such saeri- 
barbarously low, 


does for 
hot 
fices for a thing so 
while he himself is so indifferent 
an ideal so gloriously high? The com- 
fortable Christian trying to supplant the 
fierce devotion of Buddhists is a 
very instructive sight. He will 
convert them until he shows that he can 
be at least as much in earnest about his 
high ideals as they are about their de- 
grading ritual. Short of that, he has 
really no logical right to address them at 
all. The reader cannot admit this 
well 


about 


those 


hever 


who 


ask 


nay himself why the progress 
of Christianity among Buddhist com- 
munities is so extremely small. It is not 


from want of means or method in appli- 


cation. It is mainly because the Buddhist 
barbarisins are more sincere and more 
self-sacrificing than the Christianity re- 


commended to take their place. Christi- 
anity has scarcely yet begun the task of 
supplanting Buddhism, old and expensive 
efforts have grown. If the facts 
thus stated are not satisfactory. they can 
be proved statistically. 

Were our Tibetan pilgrims mere crude 


as Its 


savages, the case might be different. As 


it is, they were highly _ intelligent 
members of a highly intelligent race, 
full of the essence of real piety, but 
degraded by that Buddhist priesteraft 
which has isolated Tibet and Lh’asa be- 
hind a barrier of mystery and murder. 
If the Christians in Europe were half 


in earnest about their Christianity. they 
with their ample means, break 
that barrier and throw some ray 


would, 
down 


of truth, if but by way of commerce, 
among that most wonderful community 
in the world which lives behind that 


solitude and 
Lamas as surely 
ever yet been enslaved, by any of the 
thousand tyrannies and tortures that 
have been practised in the name of re 
ligion. The elaborate system of murder 
and mystery by which the Tibetans are 
kept isolated and degraded is the work 
of the Lamas, cneouraged 


mystery, enslaved by the 
no other people have 


assisted and 
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by the imp rial authorities of China, the results at present in evidence there 
who appear to be even more jealous correspond exactly with that view. So 
about Lh’'asa than about their own cities. much for the situation of the mountain, 
Some doubt has been thrown by arm- and now a word of the mountain itself. 
chair criticism on Mr. Savage Landor’s It is about a day’s journey from Kia- 
account of the Tibetans torturing him  ting-fu, to the south-west. The way is 
recently. He may have unwittingly over- generally level and pleasant. On all 
stated it, as would be natural to an sides the country is fertile, well wooded, 
impressionable man undergoing it: but and exceedingly beautiful, the high alti- 

Mr. Pratt, and all tude somewhat 
others who have counteracting 
met the Tibetans. and modifying 

know that the the effects com- 
cruelties attri- monly associated 
buted to them with a latitude 

, are exactly such so near the 

i as they would tropics and a 

: practise, especi- place so far in- 
lly if acting land—it is near 
mder the influ- the thirtieth de- 

' ence of the gree north, and 
Lamas in keep- it is nearly two 
ing the strange) thousand miles 
out of Lh’asa. from the sea (by 

Of course, the the Yang-tse and 

Tibetan family Min rivers). 

were not alone It starts up 
| on the pilgrim- abruptly out of 

age to Omei. the great wooded 

There were hun- plain, presenting 

: dreds on the an almost per- 

: mountain pendicular face 
mostly Chinese, a mile and a 
but few, if any. third high at one 
had come as far end, the other 
as those from end sloping 
Shigatsé, exeept down among the 
Mr. Pratt—who, level foliage 
however, was not five miles away. 
precisely a Bud- Its back is 
dhist pilgrim. THE WOODEN TIGER GOD OF OME! well wooded a 

The mountain ee Sy ae Sons long way up 
itself is a curious the slope, and 
structure, and probably its geographical the grey rock comes out between the 

: situation and its natural peculiarities zigzag pathways through the foliage 
have had to do with its origin as a on its steep sides. At a distance it 

; place of pilgrimage. It is on or near looks “like a crouching lion.” Along 
the probable route taken by the first the sloping back are the _ seventy 
Buddhist missionaries to China, and it temples, at intervals. The main temple 

‘ is about as far as it could be from — is within a few yards of the edge of the 

! the centres of Buddhist authority, both highest cliff. at its highest point, with a 
in China and Tibet: so that, assuming handsome pagoda standing near. From 
a Buddhist mission started there early here the ground below is commonly in- 
in the history of that sect Which is visible through the haze; and sometimes 

, very probable—those in charge might when the sun shines strongly above the 
easily enjoy a kind of theological ‘“‘home haze the light is refracted in the moist 

| rue” and develop a ritual peculiar to atmosphere, producing a set of con- 
themselves. In fact, some such develop- centric rainbow sections, in which you 

. ment would be all but necessary, and can see yourself reflected, about — half- 
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way down the face of the cliff. It is 
seen only when the necessary amount of 
sunshine is associated with the necessary 
amount of atmospheric moisture. 

The moods of the apparition being 
governed by no natural law that the 
Chinese can see, the refractory pheno- 
menon is attributed to Buddha: but 
even if the natural law were fully ex- 
plained, it does not follow that conviction 
would follow on European lines, since 
Buddhist piety is ready to explain the 


natural laws themselves as expressions of 
Divine power. Thus their knowledge and 
their gnorance of natural law tend 
to produce the same _ effect— Buddhism. 


That is one of the peculiar theological 
nuts that have to be cracked by the 
Christian missionary among Buddhists. 


Clementars 


These are some ol the 
reasons Why the intermittent rainbows 
of Omei-Shan continue to be known and 
worshipped, under the style and title of 
“The Glory of Buddha.” In all probe 











bility these rainbows have had to do with 
beginning the sacred reputation of the 
mountain. Travelling that way from 
Tibet over two thousand years ago, an 
evangelist of Buddhism may have looked 
at the sight, and, by an inspiration of 
missionary genius, converted it into a 
perpetual sermon by explaining it as a 
ray from the eternal light of Buddha, 
He may have even silenced controversy 
by asserting that, though it had been 
there before Buddha’s birth, so had 
Buddha been there, his birth being a 
mere incident in his divine and eternal] 
continuity. Omei-Shan is precisely the 
place where some bold Christian might 
upset the whole system by an explana- 
tion on lines of his own; and yet it is 
extremely difficult to see how he could 





























do it—apart from the imminent proba 
bility of having his throat cut. Our 
missionaries do not make free with the 
mountain. 

To see "The Glory of Buddha,” to see 
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themselves reflected in its prismatic holi- 
ness, and to feel the pious eestasies that 
accompany the process—such are the 
ambitions of millions of Buddhists, who 
come thousands of laborious miles in 
various directions, on foot, in slow cara- 
yans, or in primitive boats 
along the rivers. Most of 
them are poor, and many 
of them beg their way. If 
they have money and can 
pay the priests, they may 
shelter in the temples; if 


not. they may sleep in 
the rain Day after day, 
they go praying and gy- 
rating round the moun- 
tain, Waiting for Buddha 


to send out his light—as 
if Newton had never lived. 
and as if the Kuropean 
physical 
science had no existence. 
One cannot help regret- 
ting that Huxley did not 
visit that scene, and leave 


professors ol 


his impressions with us. 
When the rainbows at 
length appear, the privi- 


leged pilgrims gather in 
hundreds on the edge 
of the cliff. jostling each 
ther to get near. Then 


it is that the Chinaman 
abandons his psychological 
immobility, and becomes 
as emotional as his ordin- 
ary mood is stolid—all be 
cause the sunlight happens 
to penetrate the mist at a 
certain angle with his eye. 
As the * glory” grows. the 
excitement grows with it. 
id pious murmurs of 
emotional awe sway the 
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that being so, how could the end = be 
more appropriately realised than by im- 
molation amid the splendours displayed 
by Buddha himself to light the pious 
disciple to the “‘ glory” beyond ? 

On Omei, however, logic—even Buddhist 











cesta tie throng. When 
the “vlory is at its 
height. an excited pilgrim 
occasionally leaps over: his whirling 
body glances off the ledge on the way 
down, and then falls out of sight amid 
the mist and rainbows. to be mangled 


the rocks at the invisible’ bot 
ol the precipice. That is the 
Mal consummation of the pilgrim’s piety 
“the heroic act” in the Buddhism of 
Umei It is not without its own wild 
4nd morbid logic: for, at bottom, the 
aching of Buddha implies suicide, and 


863 


logic —plays but a small part. unfortu- 
nately. Buddhism itself is degraded 
beyond recognition, and the ritual is) in 
hany ways much nearer to a degraded 
form of Animism. Observe our picture 
of “The Laughing Buddha.” and compare 
it with what we all know of Buddha’s 
story and character. Could any contrast 
be more elaborately violent and mis- 
lending ? The picture would better rep- 
resent Bacchus just seated for a feast, 
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Wine beginning to flow in 
fountains. Nay, it represents a far lower 


type of idea. Observe the intensely animal 


with the 


depth of the expression on the face ; 
observe the earthy woodenness of the 
eyes: observe the amount of that animal 


face that is occupied by the mouth, as if 
that organ had no purpose but to swallow, 


and as if swallowing had no purpose 
beyond self-indulgence. Yet such is the 
ruling idealisation of Buddha on Onmei- 


Shan ! 

There is a reference above (page 510) to the 
worship of the tiger, but not sufficient to 
illustrate its full meaning. The Mongolian 
tiger, very much alive, roams in the less 
frequented parts of the and 
is sometimes encountered by the pilgrims 
on their way up and down, especially at 
night and at times of the when 
there is a lack of precious prey 
than the pilgrims. They pray to the tiger 
of timber that he may save them from 
the living tigers! The the 
mountain claim a sacredness that secures 
them against all wild beasts whatsoever : 
but they take good care to run no risks, 
and the safety they 
through their care tends to keep up the 
general belief in their claim. 

The sacred reputation of the mountain 
has, at least, the destruc- 
tion of life in every form is canonically 
prohibited. A butterfiy that 
may be freely caught a few 
miles away is the sacred 
boundaries of Omei. Even the vegetables 
are sacred. It was these very facts that 
led Mr. Pratt to the mountain. Where life 
Was sacred he expected to find life, and 
he was not disappointed. Little vege- 
tation is allowed to flourish near the towns 
and villages along the Yang-tse, or in 
any other place that is thickly populated, 
and there is a similar scarcity of animal 
life. For these the mountain of 
Omei-Shan is the only place in that part 
of China where one has the least chance 
of finding indigenous life. 
vegetable. fully represented. 

These were attractive 
lector: but there were other facts not quite 
so attractive. 
than to see 
to take 


mountain, 


year 


less 


priests on 


have long enjoyed 
one good effect : 
bird or a 


shot or 


safe inside 


reasons 


animal or 


facts for 


wanted 
facts that 


the life on Omei: he 


some of it, and the 


made the place so attractive might make 


it equally dangerous. He would have 
insects and plants. and these were as 


sacred as elephants. On arriving at the 


the col- 


He wanted something more 


IVER. 

mountain with his nets and his camera, 
Mr. Pratt thought over the situation care. 
fully before attempting to do anything, 
and, on the advice of his native inter. 
preter, he decided to what money 
could do. To the credit of exploration, 
and to the discredit of Buddhism, he 
the by silver, and the 
Kensington Museum (as well as 
many other the richer 
for the = transaction. Of the many 
thousands of specimens recently sold to 


see 


secured priests 
South 


such places) is 


that museum, a large proportion were 
secured by Mr. Pratt on the mountain of 
Omei-Shan. with “the almighty dollar” 


as the chief instrument of negotiation, 
It should) be instructive to set these 
weird travesties of Buddhism against the 
spirit and aim of Buddha’s real teaching, 
In that teaching the sacredness of life 
is clearly enough implied, on the principle 
that all life. in form, is an 
expression of Divine purpose: but there 
is nothing in it to approve the worship 
of a wild beast in badly carved wood. 
Other of the cult are still 
more misrepresented and degraded. The 
idea of morality by self-abnegation has 
probably never found a more complete 
expression than in Buddha's teaching 
and conduct. The legends that have 
grown round his story are almost count- 
less, but there is enough of ascertained 


whatsoever 


aspects 


fact to show that his doctrine of happi- 
Was the defiance and conquest of 
desive. His fundamental formula is some- 
times put in this way: “To live is to 
desire, and to desire is to feel pain (since 
satisfied), therefore to 
live is to feel pain: and that being s0, 
the means to human happiness is the 
denial of appetites.” 
Having arrived at this 
knowing how to temporise with _ his 
conscience, Buddha, as a young man, 
rich and an aristocrat, went out one 
night from his bed. leaving his young 
wife and his small infant. and faced the 
world a voluntary. preaching beggar, 
travelling through India into Tibet, where 
the headquarters bief seat ol 


hess 


desire cannot be 


idea, and not 


and = chile 
Buddhism are still held, at Lh’asa, by that 
person known as the * Deila Lama.” he, 
the Buddhist Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Could anything be so grossly degrading 
or so completely opposed to such an ideal 
of self-denial or self-devotion as that 
barbarous vitualism now reigns at 
Omei-Shan in the Buddha? A» 


Which 
name of 
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shown already, however, the place is as is afforded by any of the in- 
exactly situated so as to encourage the land mission stations, or even by all 
imposition of a local and degrading in- of them together. Short of an army 


terpretation on the nobler meaning and to back up a European preacher. the 
motive of real Buddhism. It would be thing could only be attempted by the 
incaleulably kind to establish a mission native Christians, and even they would 





of some sort at Omei. have littl chance of returning alive. 

There is no Christian influence what- Such is the miserably degraded state of 
ever there, unless through an occasional «a naturally intelligent race at Omei-Shan, 
visit by an unusually venturesome trav- wasting on wild beasts and wooden 
eller. The nearest Protestant mission images an intensity of faith such as 
is at Kia-ting-fu. Mr. Uperoft is (or might in God’s hands save the world: 


was) at Sui-fu, two hundred miles away: while Christian Kurope. Bible in hand, 
but he has more than he can do in with its bankers, millionaires and philan- 
that awful city, and a‘theological attack  thropists, looks on in self-accusing help- 
on Omei would be too big a business — lessness. It is a sight to sadden a 
from any such small base of operations Christian, if not to make him ashamed. 
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A STORY OF THE MIDLANDS. 


By Neil Wynn Williams. 


market train for 
Skelsby was late. 
The rustic crowd 
upon the platform 
of Blissenden Sta- 
tion grew restless, 
comparing § its 
watches, or mean- 
dering by ones and 
twos past some 
white pales to an end of the asphalt 
platform, where they could gaze at a 
distant signal. Everybody wished to 
be away and about’ their business. 
Presently the delay was settling upon 
people’s nerves; it showed itself by 
the men hastily loading their pipes, by 
the women picking up and holding in 


‘ 
es 


y 








greater readiness their heavy baskets of 
fruit and flowers. 
bell rang out a warning. 
sharp 


Suddenly the station 
With its first 


clang the taller of two clergy- 


men who were talking by the side ofa 
truckful of luggage advanced a. step, 
looking clear of the crowd down the line. 
Sunshine lay dazzlingly over the metals, 
but the white cloud of steam that rose 
roundingly up into the blue sky was not 
to be mistaken. ‘Here she is!” he said. 

A few seconds later the train arrived 
fussily, and people crowded in. No one 
descended. The platform became vacant 
save for the stationmaster, a porter, and 
the tall clergyman. The latter closed the 
door of the carriage that his friend had 


entered, and drew back. A gesture 
beckoned him forward again. Their heads 
came close together, and the farewell 


words of the outgoing Vicar of Blissenden 
were conveyed in a low warning to the 
new incumbent. Remember, Penrose, 
said he, “if you meet with any difficulties 
in the parish, it will be at the mine. 
You'll want all your tact there.” 
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To shirk is not in the nature of some 
men. “My dear,” Mr. Penrose addressed 
his wife, entering the vicarage some two 
hours afterwards, “I intend as soon as 
possible to i 

Mrs. Penrose checked her husband 
abruptly. “Such a funny thing has just 
taken place!” she exclaimed, with excite- 
ment. “It might have turned out a bad 


accident.” 
The current of Mr. Penrose’s thought 
was diverted. ‘*‘An accident!” he ex- 


claimed inquiringly, now noticing with 
surprise the flush upon his wife’s face. 

Mrs. Penrose had been holding her hands 
behind her back. She brought them sud- 
denly into view. ‘ Look!” she said. 

“Good gracious!” the Vicar exclaimed, 
his eyes opening widely, * you have been 
stung,” and, observing more closely. * on 
both hands.” 

“They are a sight—are they not?” Mrs. 
Penrose inquired, wringing the injured 
members pathetically. 

“But—but—how did it happen?” The 
Vicar put the question anxiously. 

A road runs by the garden of Blissenden 
Vicarage. Some two hours before the 
arrival of her husband Mrs. Penrose was 
sitting in her drawing-room. The room 
grew warm. She had just opened a window 
for air, when a series of wild shrieks 
coming from the direction of the road- 
way suddenly burst upon her ears. It 
was a woman’s voice. She must be in 
terrible distress. 

The vicarage did not employ a butler, 
and the gardener was taking a holi- 
day. Mrs. Penrose felt appalled with 
the horror of the situation. As she 
listened the shrieks for help grew more 
agonised ; and, crushing down her natural 
emotions of terror by a violent effort. of 
will, Mrs. Penrose left her drawing-room 
and ran into the garden. A thorn hedge 
concealed the road from view. She ran 
to a gate, and—dashing this open—into 
the road. A first glance to the left 
showed Mrs. Penrose nothing. She looked 
quickly to the right. <A girl was standing 
still some thirty yards distant in the 
centre of the highway; there was no 
one else in sight. Her distress was a 
Iiystery unless she was suffering from 
the effects of some agonising poison. Mrs. 
Penrose ran towards her. The distance 
between them diminished. An indistinct, 
soft brown assumed a granulated ap- 
pearance, and, suddenly passing over the 
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limit of her own short sight, Mrs. Pen- 
rose saw what had happened. ‘ Keep 
absolutely still!” she ordered; and, run- 
ning up to the girl, she began boldly to 
unpin the latter’s hat. 

* Did the bees sting her?” Mr. Penrose 
asked. 

* No,” replied his wife. “I got the hat 
with the whole swarm ‘safely away from 
her. It was only afterwards that some 
of them stung me. I must have crushed 
one or two of them in my nervousness.” 

The Vicar was always pleased by any 
exhibition of pluck and presence of 
mind. He felt proud of his wife. <A 
further and unexpected gratification was 
in store for him; Mrs. Penrose said that 
the girl’s name was Ellen Frossel. 

* Well done, Mary!” he said, rubbing 
his hands together. ‘ You have given 
me just the very opening that I 
wanted.” 

** How ?” she asked in surprise. 

The girls father, Joe Frossel, was em- 
ployed at the ironstone mine close to 
Blissenden Church. The new Vicar was 
especially anxious to gain a good in- 
fluence over these miners, who were 
notorious for being a rough lot, ad- 
dicted to drinking and gambling. He 
hoped that his wife’s plucky act would 
give him just such a ready-made ex- 
cuse for paying a friendly visit to the 
mine as he had been racking his brain 
to find. “I'll go up there to-morrow,” 
Mr. Penrose said, “and ask Frossel how 
his daughter is after the fright. The 
man will take it as an attention, and 
through him I shall hope to draw 
gradually into touch with the others. . 
Yes! those kind of people are not always 
to be driven and threatened out of evil 
ways. Tact and ~—looking admiringly at 
his wife—** pluck are very often stronger 
weapons.” 

Mrs. Penrose smiled. ‘*The girl, poor 
frightened soul, was grateful enough,” 
she answered simply. “I thought that 
she would never have finished thanking 
me. 


Steam had been making badly. There 
were also other reasons why old Billy 
Tegby was in a very bad temper as, 
standing within a rusty shed of galvanised 
iron, he waited for a signal to start the 
machinery again. ‘Rot it all!” he ex- 
claimed, suddenly, in a fiercer fit of 
ill-humour, ‘“‘ what are they arter now?” 
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And. running out of the shed, he angrily 
hailed a man who stood some three 
hundred yards away by the side of a 
sloping tramway. 

“Hoy, Tom! Aint they 
below yet?” 

The = distant 
continuing to gaze down at something. 
beneath the round dip of the hill. Billy 
Tegby’s face grew a more fiery red within 
* Hoy, hoy 
there. Tom “ he began again. 

Just then the distant figure turned to 
signalling as they do 
it holloaed 


unloaded 


figure did not reply, 


its frame of grey whiskers. 


Wave its arms, 
upon a vailway. * All right! 
back, “yer can dror up. They are 
ready.” 

The old engineer ducked himself unde 
a rope into the shed again, and pulled 
alever. There was a sputtering hiss of 
steam, followed by a clank and rattle. 
The engine began to turn a great iron 
Windlass which was a quarter filled with 
the coils of a powerful wire cable lying 


outside the shed between the metals of 


the tramway. Presently the machinery 
Was creaking with a strain. Then the 
uncoiled length of cable, flapping at the 


Lramway, grew tense 


sleepers of the 
with the weight of some heavy work. 
Ten minutes later it had drawn a train 
ot empty 
hill and vattlingly up to the shed. The 
navvies who descended had been down 
to the London and North-Western Rail 
way with loads of ironstone drawn from 
the pit behind the shed. Their voices 
and laughter echoed raucously in the 
rusty red hollow of the mine. frighten- 
ing far away.a crow that had been 
perched high upon a solitary Lombardy 
poplar. and driving some sparrows into 
the green trees that shadowed from the 
opposite edge of the mine over the grey 
tower of Blissenden Church. It was the 
mens dinner-hour, and, sitting down 
about the shed with bread and cheese 
under their thumbs. they 
and talk 

... What brought ‘im round ‘ere 2” 
Billy Tegby disliked all 
repeated the question contemptuously. 
‘J dunno. Ask Joe Frossel there "'E 
see “im first.” 

The conversation had turned upon the 
new parson’s visit to the mine that morning. 
Joe Frossel, a little white-faced man, with 
short-cropped stubble hair and nervous, 
prominent eyes, carried very little weight 


trucks over the brow of the 


began to eat 


parsons, and 
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with the men. The old engineer's tone 
impressed him with an apologetic air as 
he began to explain how Mr. Penrose had 
called to ask after his daughter, who had 
been frightened by some bees. 

The story interested the miners out of 
their usual prejudice against ecclesiastical 
Visitation. Several questions were put. 
Encouraged by the unexpected attention 
given to himself and to what he had 
to say, Joe presently permitted himself 
to remark : 

‘I can’t speak as to ‘ow ‘is missis may 
be, more‘’n what I’ve jes’ told yer. But 
Penrose ‘isself -waal! ‘e is a fair-spoken 
gent enough, | reckun.” 

The ragged fringe of Billy Tegby’s eye- 
brows descended in a frown. A man 
asked if the new parson had looked over 
the pit. 

“Ay!” said the old engineer, bursting 
out, “trust ‘im for that! One and all, 
Chapel or Church, parsons are never 
‘appy unless they are a-shovin’ their 
noses jes’) where they are not wanted. 
‘is game were all for a-peekin’ and 
come to me IT the 


| see 
ferretin®’ when ‘e 
shed.” 

The men knew old 
and liked to play upon. it. 
they had “got him on.” 

“Said my ingine were old and out 
o date, did ‘e?” Billy repeated splutter- 
ingly. ‘The fule! wot’s ‘e know about 
ingines ¥ I ‘ud like to see ‘im find one as 


Silly’s weakness, 
Presently 


‘ud draw agen’ ‘er—aye! up to five 
hundred tons. ceac weight, mind, 
This mornin! This mornin’ ain't no 
count. Steam werent makin’ right. 1 
tell the fule so when “e come to me.” 

You should a arsked ‘im to come 
agen and-see, Billy!” 

“Ave! and praps he ‘ud a took a 
hand o° cards wi’ yer over a quart.” 
suggested another voice. 

The old 
scowling under their chaff. ‘* We don't 
want Penrose nor no other parsons 
peekin round “ere,” said he: and, pointing 
to a short shadow cast by the tall 
Lombardy poplar in the direction of the 
church tower, he added sulkily, ** Coom, 
men. Time is up.” 


engineer rose to his feet, 


It was a great disappointment to the 
new Vicar of Blissenden as weeks passed 
by, slipping into months, and he found 
himself still tailing to get into friendly 


touch with the miners. It was an 
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oppression to a sensitive conscience to 
reflect how they still drank and gambled, 
in spite of his repeated approaches. 
The failure would have irritated the 
pride of some men into a feeling of ill 
will Mr. Penrose did not permit his 
course of duty to be influenced by any 

uch derogatory emotion: but, in a 
manly way, time after time sought 
opportunities to influence the men for 
good. It was in this mind that he gave a 
special personal invitation to the miners 
to attend the meeting, held under his 
presidency in the parish room, for the 
purpose ol considering how the fund 
that had been lately subscribed in 
Blissenden to commemorate her Majesty 
the Queen’s Jubilee might be most ad- 
vantageously expended. 

The sum collected from the mine had 
been insignificantly small, compared with 
the money raised by the rest of the 
parish. This fact did not prevent Mr. 
Penrose from rightly encouraging the 
half-dozen miners who accepted his in- 
vitation into expressing their opinions. 
It was the Vicar’s desire to raise their 
self-respect by thus publicly recognising, 
and even more than recognising, their 
equality as subscribers. His motive 
was scarcely appreciated. The miners 
approved and gave their votes for the 
new bell that it was proposed to give 
to Blissenden Church. Then they left. 
and Mr. Penrose saw himself not a jot 
nearer their hearts. 


Time passed. The bell was purchased. 
and afterwards hung with the usual 
service. Mr. Penrose now found himself, 
all expenses being paid, with a surplus 
inhand. The amount was not large. and, 
secure in his own good faith. the Vicar 
published a balance-sheet. announcing 
at the same time that the moneys over 
would be presently expended in pro- 
viding a meat tea for all men = and 
women of the village who had exceeded 
the age of forty. 

\n angry opposition at once manifested 
itself in the village. more especially at 


the mine. “They had = subscribed their 
money; and why should the Vicar not 
allow beer, but only give tea and cat 
lap?” 


Mr. Penrose held firm, arguing that 
he was returning the subscribers their 
money's worth, and saying frankly that. 
With so much drunkenness already in the 











village, he desired to give no possible 


opportunity for excess. 

Threats were spoken of. The Vicar 
remained unshaken. “I shall keep to 
What | believe is my duty.” he said, 
“and no man shall frighten me out of it.” 


\ Thursday evening came. There was not 
a breath of wind: the tops of the trees 
were motionless: for moments togethe 
there seemed absolute silence. Then the 
stealthy movement would again begin 
amidst the darkness which enshrouded 
the vicarage garden. 

A dry stick snapped. A vague figure 
paused at the edge of the blaze of light 
streaming outwards from one of the 
ground-floor windows. Moving to the 
right. it ascended the soft mould of a 
raised flower-bed, and, so the taller, was 
presently enabled to glance into the 
Vicarage drawing-room. A long hesitancy 
ensued. It was broken suddenly by the 
figure advancing up to the window. 

The light tap against the glass, and at 
such an hour—it was almost bedtime, 
brought) Mrs. Penrose nervously to her 
feet. Turning towards the drawing-room 
window, her face expressed a keen 
alarm not unjustified by the attitude 
Which the miners had lately assumed _ to- 
wards her husband. She stood gazing, 
in an endeavour to penetrate the dark- 
ness that lay block-like behind the polished 
surface of glass. Was it a moth? Ora 
bird? As she asked herself the questions 
the tapping was repeated, gently, en- 
treatingly. With a sudden determination, 
Mrs. Penrose swept boldly upto the French 
window, and saw a face. The recognition 
and its relief were instantaneous. 

*How you frightened me! What 
What is it. Ellen?” 


“Father s-sent me.” stammered the 
girl, “Tand | dursn’t come no other way 
for fear anybody should see me.” She 


looked over her shoulder with a territied 
glance into the darkness. 

The distress and agitation of Ellen 
Mrossel were evident, suggesting danger 
of some sort. “ Wait! Come in. first.” 
said Mrs. Penrose, hurriedly motioning 
to the girl to enter. Presently some 
crimson curtains were drawn across the 
window, concealing them from any out- 
side view. The girl then began to explain. 
“Stay!” Mrs. Penrose interrupted, after 
listening for a few moments: “I must 
fetch the Vicar.” 
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Ellen Frossel raised her hands beseech- 
ingly, trembling and sobbing. ‘EK wun't 
let on, mum, as I and father ‘ave told 
yer? “E wun’'t set the police on them ? 
They ‘ud kill us.” 

Mrs. Penrose laid a hand kindly but 
firmly upon the girl’s arm. ‘*‘We must 
leave it to Mr. Penrose to judge,” she 
said; adding, “But you are a_ brave, 
grateful girl to have come here, Ellen. 
I shall never forget it—never.” 

A little later the Vicar was in full 
possession of the whole villainous scheme, 
dramatically arranged by the miners, to 
wreck the new bell upon the next Sunday 
morning just before it should be rung 
for the eleven o'clock service. “I see, I 
see,” he remarked, reflectively; ‘ they 
intend to destroy it, or at least to crack 
it, by this extraordinary contrivance of 
old Tegby.” 

“Yes, sir. That is about it,” Ellen 
Frossel agreed. “ And father says as they 
say that, as you ain’t let’em ’ave no beer at 
the tea, so you shan’t ’ave no bell at the 
ehurch.” 

“Shame on them!” Mrs. Penrose ex- 
claimed, in the round, deep voice of 
honest indignation, adding, “ But what 
will you do, William ?” 

*T must think it over,” said the Vicar. 
* But I shall not have recourse to the 
police save in the last emergency.” Turn- 
ing to Ellen Frossel, he added: 

* Tell your father that no harm shall 
come to him or you from any steps that 
I may take; his warning shall be kept 
an absolute secret.” 


The new moon rose at nine o'clock. Its 
exceeding brilliancy was shining upon the 
leaden roof of Blissenden Church when 
a tall man, carrying something upon his 
shoulder, unlocked a postern door beneath 
the clock. Entering, and again locking 
the door, he found himself within the 
square wall of the tower. A wan green 
moonlight filtered down from two narrow 
windows high above his head. Upon the 
left was a massive archway, beyond the 
short tunnel of which the dim aisles of 
the church receded up to the distant 
effulgence of a chancel window. <A 
supreme silence and repose rested over 
the line after line of empty pews. Deli 
vate rays of silver light and profound 
shadows appeared to be immovably, ever- 
lastingly fixed in one unbroken peace. 
The man observed the scene, sighing 
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audibly to some inward thought. After. 
wards, turning. towards a wall of the 
tower, he began to climb a lofty wooden 
ladder aflixed to the stones by iron 
clamps. Presently he was well above 
the padded extremities of the bell ropes 


hanging straightly down behind his 
back. Light from one of the windows 
grew clearer and clearer as, clinging 


like a fly, he mounted higher and higher 
above the stone pavement of the tower, 
A silver ray suddenly touched his shoulder, 
flashing and burning upon an axe that he 
was carrying there. Soon a_ trapdoor 
yielded upwards before his ascent: he 


was among the bells. Three were rusty 
and dust-grimed. But the fourth! The 
moonlight that came in through the 


iron leaves of a shutter window showed 
that it was new, flashing into yellow, 
into gold upon the great raised type 


of a word—* Victoria.” Approaching 
another ladder, the man mounted yet 
higher. A little later his head was 


showing above a parapet of the roof, 
and he was watchfully gazing through 
a thin whispering screen of aspens into 
the hollow of Blissenden mine, 

Perhaps an hour passed. The man 
had not moved. <A cloud of steam rose 
thicker and more silvery white from the 
squat engine-house of the mine. Suddenly 
there was a strange rattle and jar some 
where below, and one, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight, nine—cen, the 
church clock struck the hour far into 
the grey-green night. Silence had scarcely 
settled broodingly again when a group 
of men, carrying a ladder, issued from 
the shadow of the aspens between the 
church and the mine. They moved 
hurriedly, approaching a window of the 
church. Very soon there was a rusty 
scream of iron from an opening window, 


and then a pause of silence, followed 
distinctly and more distinctly by the 
sound of footsteps climbing the ladder 


in the tower. Up and up till they were 
among the bells, immediately beneath 
him. Presently the iron shutter window 
of the tower was opened, and a rope 
being paid out. Its end came to the 
ground, and the men below grew busy. 
Afterwards the rope was again drawn 
up, carrying with it the end of a great 
wire cable into the church tower. A 
busy clink-clank of hammers now broke 
out in the belfry. Once a bell rang out 
a note like a groan of pain. The man 











‘He was among the bells.”—, 
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upon the roof listened, but gave no 
sivtrh. 

\ busy restlessness was also taking 
place in the hollow of the mine. Men 
had been carrying a similar cable in a 
similar way three-quarters up the height 
of a towering Lombardy poplar. The 
engine now began to work, clattering 
strangely upon the night: and gradually 
and more gradually wound the great 
poplar, creaking and groaning, down- 
wards, into the shape of a _ gigantic 
bow. “Stop! Enough!” a voice shouted : 
and the engine suddenly ceased to work, 
the poplar to bend. 

The hammers in the belfry now grew 
silent, and as steps descended the ladder 
the group of men immediately below the 
chureh became busy, reeving the cable 
proceeding from the tower window 
through the branches of the aspens 


towards the engine-house. The work 
took time before they had it cunningly 
concealed amongst the foliage. But 


presently it was drawn tense. 

“Ha, ha! ‘ow now?” said a jeering 
voice. “I think we shall ‘ave parson = to- 
morrow when we let the old tree go. If 
it don’t draw the old bell crash—smash 
out of the window, like a_ rotted old 
tooth arter a bullet, my name aint 
Tegby.” 

‘So you think, my fine fellows,” the 
solitary man upon the church tower 
muttered, with an emphasis. 


{nd now the hour had come! The 
tremendous force which was to wreck 
the Jubilee bell was to be unloosed., \ 
nervousness came over Tegby as _ he 
gazed at the gigantic bow of the poplar 
by broad daylight. His hand suddenly 
left the lever which was to release it. 
* G-get under cover, mates.” he = said 
tremulously to the miners. ‘ There is 
no knowin’ where the bell will be 
Whipped to.” 

The bare idea that the massive bel] 
might hurtle and crash amongst them. 
like a huge cannon ball. made the 
crowd of miners scatter like startled 
vabbits. Some sought cover behind 
nounds of ironstone, and some. still 








further away, right under the lip of the 
ine itself. One, a more nervous man, 
could not decide where to place himself 
for the greatest safety, seeking ¢ovey 
after cover undecidedly. Tegby under. 
**Old the fule, Bill.” 
he ordered, savagely, to another miner, 

There was a scuffle. Presently the two 
men were crouching behind a mound, the 
one restraining the other with an iron 


stood at a glance. 


erip. 

"Are yer all ready?” old Teghy 
usked, paling slightly as he glanced 
around, 

There was no reply in words. Only 
their silence gave an impressive assent, 

“Then ‘ere goes!” the old engineer 
shouted, and, his face contracting, he 
pulled the lever. 

But amazement! Weak as a blade of 
grass, the summit of the poplar rose 
slowly upwards for a few feet, and, with 
one feeble jerk at the bell, remained 
drooping like a bruised reed. 

The iron note in the church tower 
had searcely died away when the 
miners were surging back around Tegby. 
The old man raised a hand for silence. 
*The wood must ha’ lost its spring,” 
he said muzzily. amidst his confusion. 

“No.” remarked a voice, quietly, “it 
Wasn't quite that.” 

The crowd turned about, and saw Mr. 
Penrose advancing towards them. He 
-eemed to have sprung from the ground. 

An explanation now took place. 

* You climbed up and pared the tree 
thin, then, did yer?” old Tegby asked, 
presently, for a greater clearness of 


comprehension. 

‘T did: last night!” said the parson, 
boldly: and turning to the crowd. ** Men, 
instead of going to the police, as | 
might have done, I have beaten you 
fair and square at your own game. 
You wished to spite me by injuring the 
property of the church. I forgive you, 
and bear no malice.” He pointed to the 
grey tower. “Come! The service waits. 
Be my friends.” 

And tact and pluck did it. Old Tegby 
nnd the miners followed their parson 
into Blissenden Church. 
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UNDER A_ BOY’S 


J. Hardy, M.A., Chaplain to the Forces, Author of ‘‘How to be 





JACKET. 


Happy though Married,’’ Etc. 


(2 one knows what possi 
. bilities of goodness and 


greatness are buttoned 
up under a boy’s jacket 
We should respect every 
boy, for he is sure to 
be good at something. 
Long ago a Kecetor of 
the University of St. 
Andrews took a puny 
orphan youth between 


his knees, que stiohned 


mon his lies, and said, “ My silly fathea 
ess and motherless boy, it’s ill to witt what 
God may ike of thee yet.’ The boy, Andrew 
Mel Ll€ Decale great Mali. on the vrave ol 
Schub en “He gave much, but he 
promised Our boys give us much by 
the righ mpanionship, but they promise 
Y 

Lutl . ‘master, the famous Trebonins, 
sed to tak ff his hat when he entered lis 
hoolroon | uncover my head,” he would say, 
» hor the consuls, chancellors, doctors, masters 
ho shal weed from this school. A school 
ig sidered sacred, for it is the place, 
nder God, where the infinitely valuable minds 
Md charac man beings are moulded and 
fashion 

For these d other reasons most people respect 


ind like boys ; but as it is well to see ourselves as 
others st Ss, 10 may be useful to tell boys that 
there is anot side to the picture. Mr, James 
Payn, the well-known novelist, has shown this to 
He ys: “The boy is charming in art, and 
sometimes quite virtuous in fiction; but in real 
fe hi ntolerable. His wit is butfoonery, his 
humour is pra | joking, his deity is the head boy 
n the school. and his devil the headmaster. He 
loves Klieness, cruelty, dirt, and athletic exercises 
ke the savage. There is a delusion abroad that 
(oes re the weakness of the adult for 
vealth and station ; but he has in reality a very 
rate notion on which side his bread is but 
d, a sell bis soul for five bob, halt 
DE pala uch He has also a tine contempt 
the yx 
Let us camine this indictment against the 
owmon or garden boy. And first it is evidently 
morous exaggeration. Who thinks boys in 
tolerable When they are particularly noisy and 
scl iw the holidays, fathers suffer 
i mu y sometimes say, “lo wish Jim 


aid George were back at school”; but when they 
do return, What a blank there is! The house may 
be very quiet, but it is dreadfully dull. And 
when death comes and takes from parents a boy, 
perhaps their only one, life seems to them for a 
long time scarcely tolerable. 

It is true that the only idea of wit that some boy s 
seem to have is to make hideous noises—blowing 
into their hands or against blades of grass. <Ac- 
cording to the derivation of the word, a buffoon 
is one Who puffs out his cheeks and makes grimaces, 
but distortions are never witty. Nor is ridicule 
of the weaknesses and afflictions of others. Least 
of all are practical jokes witty which cause pain 
or inconvenience to Iban, Wolnan, ¢ hild, beast, bird, 
or fish. It is easy to get up a laugh ‘by telling 
unclean stories or ridiculing sacred things, but 
such wit is as nasty as It is heap There are boy s, 
however, Who have a true sense of humour, and 
who delight their friends with quaint remarks that 
hurt no ot 

That all schoolboys do not attribute diabolic 
characteristics to their masters may be seen by 
When Dr. Temple, the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was headmaster of 


the following 


Rugby, a hoy who had got into trouble wrote 
to his father all about the matter and asked 
Doctor, for, 
“though Temple is a beast, he is a just beast.” 
Not noticing, or forgetting, these last words, the 
boy's father enclosed the letter to Dr. Temple, 
and the Archbishop says that no compliment 


him to write and explain to the 


Was ever paid to him of which he is more proud. 
When a boy tries to understand the difficulties 
of his master, and notices that he is fair all 
round, he may not consider him an angel, but he 
does not think him a being of an opposite chat 
acter. 

The comparison between ordinary schoolboys 
and savages will not seem so inappropriate if we 
consider that some great thinkers believe that the 
history of the development of the human race is 
repeated in each individual, and that the boy who 
catches flies and pulls off their wings is in the 
same stage of development as the Red Indian who 
tortures his captives. It is surely quite possible, 
however, for all boys who use the grace of God to 
be civilised out of such savage instincts as idleness, 
cruelty, and dirt. 

A schoolmaster once said of a youth that he 
had never known a boy do less work in more time 
Was it the same boy, we wonder, who, when “ The 


Ie ult ot Ldlenes Wus Liven as the subject of an 
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essay, handed to the master a clean sheet of white 
paper ? 

The habit of dawdling is easily acquired, and it 
is one that takes all interest and happiness out 
of work. If I were beginning life again, the two 
mental habits which I should be most careful to 
cultivate would be observation and attention. 

He is a worthless boy that goes like a top—no 
longer than he is whipped. If boys knew the 
dreadful remorse that torments men who look 
back upon the fleeting opportunity of school days 
wasted, they would better use this opportunity 
Even one year’s idleness may make to a boy all 
the difference between an after life reasonably 
prosperous or heavily clouded by poverty and 
struggle. When the great Napoleon visited his 
old school at Brienne, he addressed these words 
only to the assembled boys : as Boys, remember 
that every hour wasted at school means a 
chance of misfortune in future life.” It is quite 
pathetic to see grown-up men trying to go to 
school again and learn with much ditticulty 
what they might have learned with the greatest 
enuse when boy 3. 

[ will not admit that the majority of boys 
are cruel. Once I was walking with a nervous, 
delicate boy of thirteen years old, when we passed 
a lad, much bigger than my companion, who was 
teasing a little dog. The boy with me grew 
scarlet, and told the big fellow that if he did not 
cease] tormenting the dog he would “ punch his 
head.” I was proud to see the hatred of cruelty 
to our dumb relations which the boy showed, 
and was reminded by it of Gladstone, who, when 
a schoolboy, offered to “make a mark in good 
round hand upon their faces,” when taunted by 
his school-fellows for his championship of animals 
which it was customary to torture at the annual 
Eton Fair. 

Outward acts greatly influence the feelings and 
inner life. If you force yourself to smile and look 
pleasant, bright, good-humoured thoughts will 
come into your mind. On this principle, if a bey 
avoid savage squalor, and is neat and becoming in 
his person and clothes, he will be helped by doing 
so in his endeavour to lead a pure life. 

The fact, if it be a fact, that savages love 
athletics does not prevent these exercises from 
benefiting the youths of civilisation. Unfortu 
nately, some boys do not like them. They prefer 
to loaf about and do nothing rather than join in 
games. Such Joose and lazy, shy and saturnine 
fellows are liable to fall into an introspective, 
morbid way of thinking and it may be into soul- 
and body-destroying habits of life. For boys of 
this kind it is weil that there should be com- 
pulsory games. 

But while acknowledging the advantages of 
games in training the eye, muscles, judgment and 
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temper, we cannot but see that an exaggerated 
importance is sometimes attached to them. No 
boy ought to consider that it is more important 
to get into the cricket eleven than to get into 
the sixth form, and yet very many boys do think 
this. We do not like to hear boys expressing 
those extravagant misjudgments which lose sight 
of the relative value and importance of things. 
so that a boy who, from any circumstance, is not 
“cood at games” is ludicrously under-rated and 
clespised. 

I do not see why a boy should not know on 
which side his bread is buttered, but I am not 
an admirer of the calculating, huckstering dis. 
position of the two boys of whom an old lady 
said that if you were to shut them up in a room 
hy themselves they would make a pound apiece 
trading jackets. A boy should learn the value of 
money and the wickedness of wasting it, especially 
if it be supplied by parents who can ill afford it ; 
nevertheless, the boy snob who only cares for 
money and position is even more loathsome, 
because more unnatural, than the man snob, 
To have a contempt for the poor is to despise 
Him Who for our sakes became poor, and Who, 
when on earth, had no place to lay His head. 

It wouid be better for the digestion of boys if 
they would take good square meals and nothing 
between them, instead of half-living upon “ tuck,” 
as some do. The wife of one of our best 
generals once told my wife that her husband, 
when a boy at school, used to spend all his pocket- 
money buying beefsteaks, and that in the general's 
opinion this is the foundation of most of his 
success in life. If you want never to be a man, 
the best thing you can do is to live on “tuck,” 
smoke cigarettes, and stay as much as you can 
indoors reading “penny dreadfuls.” 

What Mr. James Payn says about some boys 
heing willing to seli their souls for five shillings 
is too sad for laughter. It suggests the ques- 
tion, “What shall it profit a man, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?” 
A celebrated man says: “When T was a lad, 
an old gentleman asked me when a man was 
vich enough. 1 replied, ‘When he has a thou- 
sand pounds.’ ‘No’ ‘Two thousand?’ ‘No’ 
‘Ten thousand?’ ‘No’ ‘Twenty thousand? 
‘No.” ‘A hundred thousand?’ which [ thought 
would settle the business; but he continued to 
say ‘No. I gave it up, and confessed I could 
not tell, but begged he would inform me. He 
gravely said, ‘When he has a little more than 
he has, and that is never /’” “He that loveth 
silver shall not be satisfied with silver”; but 
“My people shall be satisfied with My good- 
ness, saith the Lord.” Take Him as your Friend 
and Guide, and you will be saved from terrible 
dissatisfaction. 








SOLITARY 
figure emer- 
ges from a 

massive portal, 

and pauses _ir- 

resolute, like a 










purposeless atom of 
humanity on __ its 
threshold. The exit 
itself is dwarfed by 
its neighbour, the 
iron - studded door 










which condescends 
at intervals only to 
swing back in 
honour of the chariot familiarly known as 

Black Maria. Both are but the little slaves 
of the stone portico, which in its turn is a 
small thing compared with the gloomy pile 
that claims them all as its own—a smoke- 
begrimed, Argus-eyed prison, which, though 
now improved away, in memory’s visions of 
even the youth of Westminster, still frowns 
on St. Thomas’s Hospital, Westminster 
Abbey, and Lambeth Palace, those triumphs 
of modern Charity and of ancient enduring 
Faith and Hope. 

The discharged prisoner is an insignificant 
nobody in the wide world, only one of the 
; thousands stripped of that priceless possession, 
an untarnished reputation. To such an one, 
Father Thames, lying placidly at hand, might 
seem to offer an escape from the howling 
Wilderness of busy London. But. sisterly 
kindness waits still nearer. The door has 
hardly closed behind her when friendly hands 
grasp her own, and’a kiss calls the blood to 
her cheek. A warm though shabby shawl is 
thrown around her shoulders; it figures the 
charity that covers a multitude of sins. This 

















shamefaced woman finds herself not only free, 
but walking home between two neighbours. 
One on each side, they screen her from 
curious glances, and from the despair that 
drags many a victim to lower depths. The 
heroines of this brief and silent drama, 
which was acted before my eyes, belong to 
a class of women who have no earthly 
possession more precious than a character 
for respectability. It is their stock in trade. 
They risk it to save a fallen associate ; and, 
though cast down, she is no longer in despair, 
for true Charity can never be separated from 
her two divine sisters, Faith and Hope. 

Neighbours can do what is beyond the 
power of anyone else. But there is a class 
who would fare badly if dependent on their 
help alone. It ranks above the lazy, the 
criminal, the unemployable, and below the 
artisans. To it belong the casual labourers, 
the unskilled werkers, both men and women, 
whose weekly wages never rise above 24s. 
In summer they chirp independently like the 
sparrows, and are too often equally regard- 
less of future rainy days. In winter they 
suffer and starve, and accumulate debts, and 
desire to be fed with the crumbs that fall 
from the rich man’s table. The angels of 
mercy who patiently dispense these crumbs 
are often adepts in the school of economy, 
and nobly conceal the training in endurance 
that teaches them to feel for others. One 
who hovered amongst slums now, like Mil- 
bank Prison, happily demolished, is a promi- 
nent figure in their history. Her dress was 
also historical. Personal vanity had been 
laid in long past days on the altar with many 
other of poverty’s charities. 

It cost more thought and planning than 
the antique costume which set off the same 
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features portrayed in the bloom of youth on for coals and comforts for the ined 


this gentle old maid’s wall. \ few select whilst she contrived to unite on her own 
friends saw through and reverenced the un- person the fashions of various vears, 

picturesque disguise of skimpy skirts, volu- Necessity is the mother, not only of inven. 
minous coats, and headgear and boots that tion, but of ingenuity and sympathy. He 
never looked new. A large circle of acquaint- children, if worthy of her good though severe 
ince knew that she found a use for every- “training, give with royal bounty of their 
thing. It was a satisfaction to them that time and = strength, which often represent 
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The door has hardly closed behind her when friendly hands grasp 


her own.” 25 


forced 


out-of-date wearing apparel, only lumbering their income. A hard-working woman 


up capacious wardrobes, should be turned to by the irresistible hand of sickness to lie 
good account. and they gladly transferred — still, explains the neatness and comfort of 
their store to the humble apartments whose her surroundings. Mrs. Jones, she comes 
mistress never complained of want of space. in to tidy up. ice Senith makes my uot 
She lost no time in distributing whatever Mrs. Robinson dresses the children. 1 am 
Was acceptable to toilers. But what was to sure it is nice to have such kind neighbours 
be done with simart millinery. dominoes, I did not know I was so beliked.” Who 


bathing and fancy dresses? She paid a does enjoy the refreshing streams of human 


class of out-of-works to transform them into kindness until trouble, like Moses’ rod, smites 


sober garments, From this stock she often the rock in the wilderness af this wuith? If 
how, perhaps taken 


bought her own outfit, and so had a fund ei ain Tienes vedi aa 
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der hearts beat under rough 


familiar brown-and-vellow rug 


belongs to the box of an 
simply cover a good-natured 
ilmilv on moving scenes, 
spassionately on a world of 
Krom this ambitious 

rhitist event uilly cone down 
iain. He cannot. like the 
or ever” and, if he has made 
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One at least of the super- 


ernity is independent ot 


Some of his fellow- 


pensioned him by volun- 


ion. Like many other 
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n the hive whilst. how- 


collects halfpence from his old associates to provide for another ex-driver.’ 
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ex-driver, helpless 


from paralysis, 


the uses of adversity.” 


public calamity. 


war has spread over 


the terrible red 


a response to one 


of the many funds recently raised for soldiers’ 
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widows’ and orphans. \ Mothers’ Meeting 
in a very poor parish passed round the hai 
(or bonnet) amongst the members, and cel- 
lected 13s. 7d. as a first instalment. 

London day by day offers evidence of free- 
will offerings of pence which relatively re- 
present more than pounds to the well-to-do. 
An observant pedestrian watched a company 
of street acrobats homeward plod their weary 
Way through mud. and slush, and drizzling 
vain. The child of the party dragged behind, 
limp and footsore after his miserable day's 
work. Suddenly a spring came into his figure 
and a light into his face as they passed a 
Jarge building. It was a hospital where, in 
spite of suffering, some of the happiest days 
of his life had been spent. He ran to the 
entrance and dropped his small share of the 
day’s earnings in the box for voluntary 
contributions ! 

A thankful offering to God from a simple, 
grateful heart is the truest charity. But who 
shall say that the ready money readily given 
to comrades in distress is a sacrifice less 
acceptable, though it may be involuntarily 
prompted by obedience to the second great 
commandment of the law rather than the 
first? It is probably more common, for in 
the brotherhood of poverty there is seldom 
either the power or the inclination to conceal 
misfortune. 

Natural instinct prompted an excited group 
of assisted emigrants, arrived as far on their 
Way as Waterloo Railway Station, to 
unreservedly proclaim abroad that they 
were in trouble. They acted as shipwrecked 
mariners who hoist a signal of distress. <A 
family of twelve, including an infant grand- 
child, were seeking a country where work 
was more plentiful and food cheaper than 
in this crowded island. Last night Pater- 
familias was the happy possessor of a £5 
note destined to pay the fares to South- 
ampton. He had bestowed it in what he 
considered his safest — hiding - place. His 
lodgings boasted not of locks and keys, for 
they had been ever innocent’ of offering 
temptation to thieves to break through and 
steal. Now the precious slip of paper was 
gone, and his tears fell beneath a remarkable 
white hat. the crown of the collection of 
articles forming an outfit that had revived 
his own and his wife’s long dormant vanity 
Passages for all were taken for Australia, but 
they saw the train start without them, and 
their cup of sorrow overflowed. The kindly 
Station Master prenilsed that they should 
travel at the same fares by the express train: 


but how was th* money to be produced it 
an hour or twoY Friends and neighbours, 


assembled to see them off, were practical. 
One woman disappeared and returned without 
her wedding ring. Another—a widow —brought 

























































QUIVER. 


the little hoard that she had put by for her 
rent just due, jefore the time to start the 
whole sum was complete. It is sometimes 
harder to be just than generous; but in this 
instance the emigrants wrote from the E] 
Dorado, saying that the lost note had come 
to hand, and refunded the sums supplied by 
their poor neighbours. 

Possibly the disposition to live in- the 
present without regard for the future is a 
Cause as well as one effect ofl poverty, But 
it is the curve for many a heartache. If it is 
easy to moralise on the evil results of im- 
pulsive, unsystematic giving, it is hard not to 
wudlimirve the inprovidence ol it Woman who 
offers a room rent free to an old and failing 
widow. Misfortune was the old grannie’s 
only claim. Three vears before. her son, a 
merchant sealeh. had le it his motherless boy 
of five in her charge. The child’s presence 
was a renewal of youth and hope, and remit- 
tances for his support kept up the home. 
This home, so sweet to its owner, though 
only a room over a fried fish shop, had to go; 
for months went on without bringing either 
news or money from the sailor. His mother’s 
anxious face grew sadder and older. She was 
willing to believe that he was dead, or lying 
in some foreign hospital -anything rather 
than acknowledge him capable of deserting 
her and his child. Try as she might, her 
Willing rheumatic hands were unequal to 
keeping the wolf from the door. Then the 
workhouse loomed before her. She must 
not go there, her neighbour, the mistress of 
a second shop maintained to me.  So- she 
bought up the widow's little effects, and fur- 
nished a room for her under her own roof, 
With innate good breeding, she discovered 
that whilst she attended auctions she wanted 
someone to mind the children. The transae- 
tion Was over when a letter arrived from the 
sailor dated from a transport ship on its way 
to South Afries. Drink was his failing, his 
mother had to a knowledge, when calling to 
inind the pay that must have slipped through 
his fingers since she had seen him, and Jack 
Tar, if a victim to this weakness, is far safer 
afloat than ashore. It was an every-day 
affair for the burden of his neglected respon- 
sibilities to fall on others. As long as. the 
innocent suffer for and with the guilty, kind 
hearts will ache and bleed for their sake, and 
willing shoulders bend beneath the load that 
the selfish easily throw aside. 

“Tf love my children, [ will not let them 
vo,” a deserted wife declared to the magistrate. 
who offered to relieve her of their support. 
But how was she to maintain them on her 
earnings, which were dependent on making 
paper bags at fourpence  halfpenny — per 
thousand after finding her own paste? She 
could point to her three little girls, all clean, 




















though in rags. They, at least, were well 
nourished. She was no witch, but her neigh- 
hours took care that the children should not 
starve. 

Such deeds of charity are an economy to 
the State. They are, indeed, amongst the 
unhistorical acts on which,:in the opinion of 
George Eliot, the growing good of the world 
depends. The author of a recent book on life 
in the East End of London, says, that ** in 
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every shining city of civilisation . . . deep 


calls to deep 
squalor and 


of dirt and tipple, ignorance, 
despair.” Into such depths 


the needy too often sink. But Hope need 


never yield 
hands, strong 
are stretched 


to Despair whilst brotherly 
in the love that moves them, 
out to save the strugglers 


from being altogether submerged, and the 
star of Charity gleams even in the thickest 
darkness, 


D. L. WooLMeEr. 





“A widow brought her little hoard.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
GREAT NEWS. 


Pee NE Sunday night in the be- 
ginning of June, Nellie and 
her friend were finishing 
supper when they were 
startled by a violent ring 
at the door-bell. Nellie 
started and half-rose, but 
Kate Enderby put her 
hand on hei arm, saying, ‘‘It cannot be any- 
one for us, dear; it must be someone for Mrs. 
Peveril. 

But no one came downstairs to answer the 
door, and in half a minute there was another 
furious rir g. 

**T had better find oat who it is,” said 
Nellie, but Kate Enderby was before her, 
and went to open the door. The low rumbling 
of a man’s voice was heard, and then a 
heavy step in the passage. To Nellie’s amaze- 
ment, when the dour was opened, she beheld 
the massive form and rubicund face of Dan 
O'Rourke. 

At first she thought he was tipsy, and 
started up in alarm; but he soon set her mind 
at rest. 

**Beg pardon, miss,” he said, with his 
knuckle to his forehead, ‘‘ but I made bold 
to come over at onst; I could not rest quiet 
with this in the house.” 


By John K. Leys, Author of ‘‘ The Lindsays,’’ ‘‘ The Black Terror,’’ Etc. 


With that he dived into the breast pocket 
of his jacket and produced a blue fools- 
cap envelope, unsealed, and handed it to 
Nellie. 

‘What is this?” she asked in_ surprise, 
‘*“Why have you brought it to me?” 

“Well, ma’am, I don’t want to raise hopes 
as may not be well founded, but the missis 
and me took it to a gintleman as is a good 
scholar, and he says that if you are the lady 
mentioned here, it will make a great lady of 
yez entirely.” 

Still the girl did not in the least understand. 
She drew from the envelope a single sheet 
of thin paper, and the first words made her 
start : 

“THIS IS THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 
oF ME, PETER ELVIN, of Morecambe Lodge, 
in the parish of Hampstead, gentleman.” 


Nellie sank down on a chair, and the hand 
that held the Will resting on the table shook 
a little. ‘Why, this is my uncle’s Will!” 
she said, in an awed tone. 

‘‘Yis, ma’am; thin you are the lady the 
money belongs to, an’ I wish you joy of 
it!” 

* Me!” exclaimed Nellie; “do you mean that 
my name is in the Will?” 

‘‘Well, the gintleman said the chief part of 
what there was to leave was to go to you.” 

“Surely that cannot be true,” said Nellie. 
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She tried to read the Will, but the stiff legal 
phraseology and the absence of punctuation 
baffled her. She saw she would have to put it 
off till she was alone, and could give more 
thought to it. 

“JT can hardly believe,” she said, ‘‘ that this 
is really the lost Will, and yet it certainly 
looks as if it were. But, Dan, how did this 
come into your hands? Do sit down and tell 
me all about it.” 

The Irishman let himself down upon a cane 
chair, which creaked as though it were in 
Miss Enderby gave 
was too polite to 


the throes of dissolution. 
an involuntary start, but 
say anything. 

“ Well, ma’am, it was this way, see. 
been teetotal so long — going on for six 
months now—I had a little money in my 
pocket to spend, and being in Oxford Street 
wan day about two weeks since, | stopped at 
an old bookseller’s. 

“I don’t know what made me stop, for all 
books is the same to me, and that is just 
nothing at all. But my eye tuk to a lot of 
handsome bound books, and I spelt out the 
them, The Methodist 

marked up a shilling 
ind my wife, as you know, ma’am, 
being a Methodist, I thought she would be 
pleased with wan or two of them. So I 
asked the man would he let me have wan, 
and he wanted me to buy the lot. Offered 
I said no, they war no use 


Having 


name on one of 
Magazine. They was 


a volume, 


them chape, but 
to me, only | wanted wan or maybe two for 
my wife. So he said I might have the end 
two for two shillings. I paid him the two 
shillings, and took the books and came away. 
“It was not till this night that my wife 
thought of opening them, and when she did 
the first thing that drops out is that paper 
as I brought. It seemed to me like a lawyer’s 
paper, and, not knowing what there might 
be in it, | took it to my landlord, who is a 
bit of a lawyer himself, and he said it looked 
like as if there was a power of money coming 
toa Miss Ellen Murray, and it all depended 
on that bit of paper. So I hope you will 
excuse me, mna’am, coming late like this, but 
[ could not sleep easy with it in the house. 
The place might take fire, I thought, or some- 
one might break in and steal it. And now | 
will wish you good-night.” 
Nellie. ‘ but” 
and feeling for her purse 
can’t offer you anything to 
drink, but won’t you take anything for your 
trouble ?” 


*Good-1 ight,” said 
mering a little 
“you know | 


stani- 


“Bless your heart, no, ma’am!” said the 
Irishman with a grin, “but if you come in 
for thousands, perhaps ye won't 
trifle,” 

_ With that he rose, and, touching his fore- 
head as turned to go. It 
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almost 


he fore, 
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seemed as though the doorway and_ the 
passage were too small for him to get 
through, but very shortly a loud slam of the 
street door proclaimed that he had gone. 

When Nellie and her friend were left alone 
they spread the Will out on the table, and 
put their heads together over it, with the 
result that they soon made out its meaning. 
A thousand pounds was the bequest to Mr. 
Richard Elvin; and to the two girls, in theiz 
ignorance, this very large sum. 
There were also legacies ranging from twenty 
to a hundred pounds to the servants, Mrs. 
Higgins, the nurse, getting fifty pounds. And 
there were much larger bequests to various 
religious and charitable institutions. But the 
‘rest, residue, and remainder of all my real 
and personal estate whatsoever and whereso- 
ever” was willed and bequeathed “to my 
cousin and adopted daughter, Ellen Murray, 
for her sole use and behoof”; and, little as 
Nelly knew about money matters, she felt 
pretty certain that this must mean the bulk 
of her late uncle’s property. 

“What is the difference between the rest, 
the residue, and the remainder, Nellie?” in- 
quired Kate gravely. 

‘I’m sure | don’t know,” said Nellie. Her 
heart was beating strangely; and although 
she was trying to persuade herself not to be 
too sure, she could not help believing that 
this really was the lost Will, and that she 
was her uncle’s heir. 

**T suppose you will be a very rich woman, 
Nell?” said Kate, *‘and you will soon forget 
all your poor acquaintances.” 

Nellie gave her friend’s hand a squeeze, 
to intimate that she at least would never be 
forgotten, and then began to think what 
she had better do. Finally she came to the 
conclusion that the best thing she could do 
Was to write to Mr. Risk, and ask him for a 
more certain address than ‘Jeremiah Risk, 
Chiswick,” and send the Will to him, or take 
it to him with her own hands. He would 
know best what ought to be done with it. 
She could trust him, and she did not know 
anyone else capable of advising her. 

The letter was written and posted that 
night, and when that had been done Nellie 
document in the 


seemed a 


put away the 
drawer which contained her clean collars and 
handkerchiefs, and went to bed. 

It was some little time, however, before she 
and one question that had crept 

than once since the 
fortune came to her 
troubled her a good deal. Would this wonder- 
ful change in her fortune and position have 
any effect in releasing her from the tie that 
united her to Mr. Foster Saunders? No, she 
told herself with a sigh. there was no chance 
of that. If anything. it would rivet the chain 
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news of her 
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more securely about her neck. For she was 
sure that if Mr. Saunders would not voluntarily 
release her when she was poor, still less 
would he be willing to do so now that she 
was rich. And if honour forbade her to 
break her promise when she was dowerless, 
how could she cast him off in her pros- 
perity ? 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
MR. RISK IS GREATLY SURPRISED. 


HE following day brought Mr. Risk to 
Newton Place. Nellie had said some- 
thing in her note which he had inter- 
preted to mean that the lost Will had 

been found, and he had set off at once to 
learn the truth of the matter, forgetting for 
the occasion his objection to visiting a dress- 
maker’s establishment in broad daylight. 

Nellie was delighted to see him, and she 
placed the Will in his hands with a sense of 
relief. 

*Yes—this looks like a genuine article,” he 
said, when he had cast his eye over it. *‘* But 
how in the world did it come into your 
hands, my dear? Did you find it in the 
street, or did some wicked person hide it 
away, and then repent and send it to you?” 

**Not exactly,” said Nellie, laughing. ‘It 
came to me in rather a strange way—and vet 
it was very simple.” 

She then told Daniel O’Rourke’s story ; and 
Mr. Risk immediately said that he must see 
the man himself, rising to his feet, as though 
he would go to him that instant. 

** But he will be at work just now,” objected 
Nellie. ‘*You can’t see him till he comes 
home in the evening.” 

‘*But that’s all nonsense! That will pre- 
vent my having any dinner!” cried the old 
gentleman, fuming and strutting about the 
room, till he had knocked down all the 
basket-work erections with which it was fur- 
nished. Nellie meekly picked them up, and 
earried them into the workroom. Mr. Risk 
was totally unconscious that he had caused 
any disturbance. 

**Will you come back and see O’Rourke in 
the evening?” asked Nellie. 

Yes, I suppose I must,” said Mr. Risk, 
with a ioud groan. 

‘I could ask him to call on you to- 
morrow.” 

* To-morrow won't do,” said the old man 
snappishly. 

**And in the meantime, will you take this 
with you?” 

“The Will? I? What have I got to do 
with it?” 

**T thought you would tell me exactly what 
to do, or I wouldn't have troubled you.” | 


* You did quite right to write to me, my 
dear,” said Mr. Risk in a more amiable tone, 
**And I’ll tell you what to do about the Will, 
You see that name ”—and he pointed to Mr. 
Corbett-Marshall’s name on the back of the 
document. ‘You just take it to that gentle. 
man to-morrow, and tell him that you leave 
the matter in his hands. He will know what 
to do.” 

When he had said this, Mr. Risk lapsed 
into a brown study, which lasted till Nellie 
began to fear that he had forgotten where 
he was, and might sit there all the after. 
noon, 

*Do you remember,” he said suddenly, 
looking up at her, ‘‘that I once told you 
that I hinted to Mr. Richard Elvin that he 
ought to make some provision for you, and 
you said that you would have done ag 
much for him—or something of that sort ?” 

“Indeed [ never said anything of the 
kind, Mr. Risk,” exclaimed Nellie, scarcely 
knowing whether to take the old gentleman 
seriously or not. ‘* What [ said was that we 
ought not to blame anyone 

*Oh! all right—have it your own way,” 
broke in Mr. Risk, not very _ politely. 
* What I should like to know is, would you 
carry out the maxim yourself ?” 

* Certainly.” 

*Do you mean that?” 

* Of course I do.” 

* Your idea is that you would invite all 
ihe crowd of harpies—the Osgoods and _ the 
Sprotts, and the rest, make them sit down 
in a circle, and you sit in the middle, and 
ask them how much they would like to 
have—eh ?” 

Nellie laughed. ‘* Not quite that,” she said, 
‘I certainly should not be comfortable in 
taking all that my uncle had to leave, know- 
ing that by so doing I disappointed many 
who got nothing. I think there ought te 
be some division.” 

“You think so, eh?” 

‘** Fes. I do.” 

“Well, you are a 

Nellie was anxious to change the subject, 
and she thought it a good opportunity for 
telling Mr. Risk the fact of her engage- 
ment. She thought he ought to know 
of it. 

“You may be surprised to hear it, Mr. 
Risk, but I am engaged to be married.” 

The old gentleman sprang to his feet. 

“You are engaged to be married, you 
say?” he cried, peering earnestly into the 
girl’s face; **why did you not consult me? 
Who is the young man—who can it be but 
some clerk or shopkeeper? What idiots 
women are!” 

The shrewd old man noticed that, although 
she flushed a little, she was not smiling. 

















It was not the face of a maiden who was 
happy in her love. 

“Oan’t you tell me the man’s name?” he 
almost shouted at her. 

“His name is Foster Saunders,” said 
Nellie, rather coldly. She thought her 
friend was taking just a little too much 
upon him. 

“Saunders ? What is he?” 

“He is a solicitor, At present he is man- 
aging clerk to another solicitor, but he 
expects to be taken into partnership.” 

“Humph! that does not sound so_ bad,” 
muttered Mr. Risk. Then aloud—-** What is 
the name of his employer? I want to find 
out something about him.” 

“He is with a Mr. Marshall—Mr. 
Marshall.” 

“What!” 

Nellie stared at the old man in amaze- 
ment. She really feared that he had = sud- 
denly gone mad, or that he was going to 
have a fit. He stamped up and down the 
little room, uttering strange and incoherent 
ejaculations, arms about, and 
generally behaving like a maniac. 
he said to him- 
self, when he had become a little more calm. 
“He must have guessed that the will would 
turn up some day, and taken measures ac- 
cordingly. Look here,” he said aloud, turn- 
ing to Nellie, *‘did you ever tell this Mr. 
Foster Saunders that story about your uncle's 
lost Will ?” 

“Never,” said the girl emphatically. ‘It 
never occurred to me to do such a thing. 
I never dreamt that I could benefit by the 
Will, except, perhaps, to the extent of a 
small legacy. And I had no expectation that 
the Will would ever be found. If you don’t 
believe me 2 
“Tut, tut, child! Of course I believe you. 
But I should like to see this lover of 
yours. Can’t you introduce me to him some- 
how ?” 

Nellie said she would try to arrange an 
interview, and Mr. Risk went away, saying 
that he would return in the evening to look 
up Mr. O’Rourke. 

As it happened, however, Mr. Risk went 
without his dinner, and spent a few hours 
in great discomfort, for nothing at all. Mr. 
O'Rourke happened to be attending a meet- 
ing of the Ancient and Honourable Order 
of Independent Millers, which he had _re- 


Corbett- 


waving his 


“Tt can’t be mere chance,” 


cently joined, and did not return home 
till the beginning of a new day. After 


waiting a long time, Mr. Risk went home, 
m one of the worst tempers ever exhibited 
in London. 

But his perseverance was great; for the 
next day he followed Dan O’Rourke to 
was helping to build, 
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and obtained from him a direction sufficiently 
explicit to guide him to the second-hand book- 
seller’s shop at which the two volumes of The 
Methodist Magazine had been purchased. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


MR. RISK INVESTIGATES, 
ICHAEL QUINTON’S shop was one of 
the few of its kind now left in 
London. It was a vast storehouse 
of second-hand books. Very few 
new books came into Mr. Quinton’s premises, 
or left them; but the front shop, the back 
shop, the cellars, the attics under the roof, 
the stands outside the windows, were loaded 
with volumes of all kinds, of all sizes, in 
all sorts of dilapidation. Ancient volumes of 
fossil theologians, heaps of unreadable tales 
forgotten authors, kept company 
with piles of miscellaneous literature—if liter- 
ature it could be called —old school-books, 
guide-books, almanacs, hymn- books, maga- 
zines—the débris of a thousand libraries. Of 
course, most of this was the merest refuse, 
not worth the trouble of carting away; but 
there were rows of volumes of old magazines 
which might conceivably have an interest for 
some human creature. Among these was a 
row of The Methodist Magazine in shining 
calf, prominent in one of the windows. 
Michael Quinton himself, a small, pale, 
eager-faced man in a rusty black coat and 
tall hat, was standing in front of the window, 
pointing to volumes as Mr. Risk 
came up. 
His assistant stood in the doorway with a 
He was evidently 





by long 


these 


humble and apologetic air. 
receiving a lecture. 

“I did it for the best, sir,” said he. “I 
never knew there were any special instructions 
about that set, and I thought it my duty to 
sell them if I could.” 

‘Your duty to sell them? Yes. But what 
business had you to change the price?” 

“It was a fancy price, sir; no one in his 
senses would have given that for them.” 

‘And what business was that of yours?” 
rapped out the bookseller with an angry 
frown. 

The shopman saw that he was doing no 
good by defending himself, so he retreated 
into the shop; and Mr. Risk, who had 
been turning over the books in one of 
the boxes within earshot, went up to the 
bookseller. 

“You were talking about that magazine, 
I think,” he said, nodding at the row of 
volumes. ‘Oddly enough I came to speak 
to you about two of them which you sold 
lately.” 
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“What do you know of them?” asked 
the bookseller. ‘“‘Can you put me in the 
way of getting them back? I would be 
greatly obliged to you if you could.” 

‘“Why should you want them back? I 
thought they were for sale,” said My. Risk 
with an air of surprise. 

‘It breaks up the set, you see,” said the 
hookseller. 

* And what do you ask for the set?” 

‘Sixteen guineas.” 

‘Sixteen guineas!” screamed Mr. Risk. 
“Why, that is a prohibitive price. It is 
absurd.” 

**Well,” said the bookseller with a_ smile, 
‘[ told the gentleman so at the time—the 
gentleman the set belongs to.” 

*Had you not better le me treat with 
him direct?” asked Mr. Risk. ‘Of course 
your commission would be the same, if we 
did business together.” 

The bookseller seemed to hesitate. ‘I am 
not sure that the gentleman would like that,” 
he said, looking this way and that. 

Mr. Risk stood thinking for a moment or 
two. 

*‘[T thought you were anxious to get the 
two volumes back,” he remarked absently. 

‘So I am,” said Mr. Quinton. 

‘I suppose the owner won't be pleased at 
your having parted with them ?” 

‘Well, that’s a fact. I am afraid he may 
kick up a dust about it.” 

‘[ will tell you what I[ will do then,” 
said Mr. Risk. ‘If you will give me in con- 
fidence the name and address of the gentle- 
man who left the set with you, [I will do 
my best to get you the two volumes back. 
[ have no doubt I shall succeed; but it may 
take some time.” 

After some demur, Mr. Quinton agreed to 
this, on the understanding that if any sale 
were effected the purchaser would pay him 
a commission; and Mr. Risk entered the 
name and address in his note-book. 

“Were these all the volumes you re- 
ceived ?” queried Mr. Risk, scrutinising them 
through his eye-glasses. 

“That's all. Twenty-four volumes, except 
the two that are gone.” 

*T see. Can you tell me the time, now, 
that they were brought to you?” 

‘It was some time last year. I can _ find 
the date, if you are particular about it.” 

‘I would like to know,” said Mr. Risk; 
and Mr. Quinton obliged him by looking up 
the date in his ledger. This also Mr. Risk 
entered in his note-book. He then gratified 
the bookseller by purchasing one or two 
works of no importance whatever, and left 
the shop. 

‘If [ am not very much mistaken,” said 
Mr. Risk to himself as he walked away, ‘I 


remember seeing one of those volumes jp 
poor Peter Elvin’s bedroom during his last 
illness. I suppose he must have been reading 
the book and slipped the will into it, and 
so it was overlooked. Perhaps the nurse will 
remember. I must get her address and look 
her up. If that were the case, it would 
account satisfactorily, to all appearances, for 
the loss of the will. But the bookseller’s~ 
story is a very queer one. Why should any- 
one buy all that rubbish and leave it in ‘a 
bookseller’s shop with «a prohibitive price 
put upon it? And then the little girl being 
engaged to that man. It certainly looks as 
if he had known all the time where the 
will was, and then made up to Ellen 
Murray knowing that at any time he could 
put his hand upon it and turn her into an 
heiress. Perhaps he saw Elvin put the will 
into the book, and guessed that it had re- 
mained there all the time. He must be a 
clever, far-seeing scamp, if ever there was 
one.” 

He stopped on the pavement, took out his 
note-book, and read there the name which 
the bookseller had given him as that of the 
owner of The Methodist Magazine — James 
W. Aldridge, 12, Bryanstone Square, Hollo- 
way, N. “If James W. Aldridge and Foster 
Saunders walk about under the same hat, 
the thing will be plain enough,” said Mr. 
Risk to himself, as he replaced the note- 
book in his pocket. 

He then went to Newton Place. Nellie 
was out; and he left a note for her, asking 
her to send him the name and address of 
the nurse who had attended her uncle in his 
last illness, if she happened to know it. 

Then he went to Mrs. O'Rourke, and 
offered her ten shillings for the two volumes 
which her husband had presented to her. 
The offer was too good to be refused, and 
Mr. Risk, having become the owner of the 
volumes, wrapped them up in paper and 
asked her to take them to Miss Murray. 
Then, having completed what he thought 
was a good day’s work, Mr. Risk went home. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MR. SAUNDERS TRIES TO EXPLAIN. 


EANWHILE Nellie had gone to Mr. 
Corbett-Marshall’s office with the 
lost Will. She had no difficulty in 
finding the office, for the address 

was stamped on the envelope that held the 

Will. 

The first person she saw when she opened 
the door was her betrothed. He started on 
seeing her, and an indescribable change came 





over his face. 
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‘There is nothing wrong,” said Nellie to 
him, with a faint smile, supposing that he 
must be alarmed at seeing her come there. 
‘*It is not you I wish to see, but Mr. Corbett- 
Marshall. Is he in?” 

*Yes, he is in, and disengaged. Step this 
way. You are quite well, 1 hope, dearest ?” 
he added in an undertone, as they went 
through a passage together. ‘* You are sure 
there is nothing wrong?” 

* Nothing at all. But the strangest thing 
has happened, I will tell you all about it by- 
and-by.” 

They were at the door of the lawyer's room. 
Saunders announced her, and withdrew to 
his own quarters. 

‘She must have found the Will,” said 
Saunders to himself, absently gazing out of 
the window. ‘*How the mischief can she 
have got hold of it? That old idiot of a 
bookseller must have found it, I suppose. 
But how could he know that she was the 
person mentioned in it? How can he have 
found her address? Well, supposing that 
she has got it, the how matters nothing. 
The question is, Now that the fat is in the 
fire, what had I better do?” He threw him- 
self into a chair, and plunged into a morass 
of speculations, conjectures, hopes, and fears, 
in which he could find no sure path for his 
feet. Two things only he was resolved on; 
first, that he must cling to the promise 
Nellie had given him, and urge her to fulfil 
it at any cost; secondly, that he must 
strenuously deny, both to her and to every- 
body else, that he had known where the 
Will was concealed. To admit it would mean 
professional ruin, if not a criminal prosecu- 
tion. 

It was not until after long deliberation 
that Mr. Saunders had elected to approach 
Nellie under his true name, and to give her 
the real name of his employer when she put 
one or two innocent questions to him about 
his occupation. 

He had kept clearly before him the great 
project he had formed on that night when 
Richard Elvin had tried to bribe him into 
concealing for a time his uncle’s Will, A 
thousand pounds had been the bribe offered, 
a large sum to a lawyer’s clerk. It was then 
that he conceived the idea of concealing the 
Will, but in such a way that the concealment 
could not be traced to him, and in the mean- 
time securing for his wife, if that were 
possible, the lady who was the chief beneficiary 
under the will. 

He had _ prospered in this undertaking 
almost beyond his expectations. Ellen Murray 
had promised to marry him, and he knew 
her well enough to feel sure that she would 
keep her word. But he would not have dared 
to marry her under a false name. He was 
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not sure whether such a marriage would 
prove legal; and it was essential that there 
should be no doubt about the validity of the 
marriage. He thought it safer, also, to tell 
her at once, if she asked him the question, 
that he was managing clerk to Mr. Corbett. 
Marshall. Probably, he thought, the name 
had escaped her memory. And in any case 
the consequences of detection in a lie on a 
point of that kind were so serious that he 
hesitated to indulge in one. He did not 
intend that the Will should come to light 
before they were man and wife; but if by 
any chance it should be produced before that 
time, he would have no hope of making her 
believe that his courtship was not part of a 
plot, if she found that he had denied that 
he was Mr. Corbett-Marshall’s clerk. 

The event he had feared had happened. The 
Will had been accidentally discovered, and he 
suspected that he would have some difficulty 
in making Nellie believe that his courtship 
of her had been disinterested. If she found 
out that she had been marked out for a prey 
before he had ever seen her, could he expect 
her to keep her engagement ? It was next 
to impossible that her suspicions should not 
have been excited. They must be dissipated. 
She must be made to believe that a wonderful 
coincidence, or interposition of Providence, 
had brought them together, not a deliberate 
design on his part, 

He was still considering what he should 
say to her, and whether he should himself 
introduce the subject, or wait till he was 
questioned, when a clerk tapped at the door 
and informed him that a lady wished to speak 
with him. 

He rose and put on his hat. 

““We can’t talk in comfort here, where we 
are liable to be interrupted at any moment,” 
he said to Nellie, who appeared in the door- 
way. “Let us go to the Embankment 
Garden. It is not far off, and no one will 
disturb us there.” 

They went down to the Embankment and 
sat down on one of the garden seats. In the 
meantime Ellen had said nothing. 

“Do you remember, Foster, making a Will 
for an old gentleman last year, a Mr, Peter 
Elvin?” 

“Elvin? Yes, I think I do. He lived some- 
where about Hampstead, didn’t he?” 

“Yes. Did you know that my name was 
mentioned in that Will?” 

* Your name!” cried Mr. Saunders, in 
accents of profound amazement. ‘Oh! now 
I remember. Are you the Ellen Murray 
mentioned in that Will—the Will that never 
was found ?” 

She nodded, watching Mr. Saunders’s face 
earnestly all the time. 

* Well, that is odd! It did occur to me, 
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soon after I first knew you, that I had heard 


long before, and 
where it was I had 
would ask you 


the name somewhere not 


when I 
come across it, I thought I 
if you were the same person. But the thing 
' from my memory, and I never 
thought of it again. You see, we make a 
many Wills in the course of a twelve- 


remembered 


escaped 


great 
month, and I attached no importance to this 
one of Mr. Elvin’s because, as you are aware, 
he destroyed it soon after it was made.” 
“No, he didn’t destroy it,” said the girl 
quickly. * He only slipped it book 
that happened to be lying in his bedroom, 
and—it has been found!” 

“ You—don’t—say so!” 
The tone, the look, the gesture, were those 


inside a 


of the utmost astonishment; and Nellie, too 
pure of heart to imagine mischief readily of 
anyone, was completely deceived. 

“How—how did you hear of this? Are you 
sure it is true?” 

“Yes, | am sure of it. It came about in 
rather a strange way.” And she told him 
how the precious piece of paper had been 


found by Mrs. O'Rourke in a volume of The 
Methodist Magazine bought at a bookseller’s. 

“It is wonderful how things are ordered,” 
said Mr. Nellie had 
finished her story. ‘* But 

He looked at her curiously—one timid, 
almost supplicating glance—then looked away 
towards the stream of traffic at the river- 
side, and then fell to drawing figures on the 
pavement with the point of his umbrella. 

“But what?” Nellie said breathlessly. She 
felt that a crisis in her life had come, 
“Well,” said Mr. Saunders, “I am a poor 
man, as you know, and now it seems you 
are going to be a rich woman. Perhaps you 
think that makes a differ- 
ence.” 

* That 
very earnestly. 


Foster Saunders when 


vour being rich 
difference,” Nellie said 
‘I did ask you once ” She 
stopped, unable for the moment to go on. 


makes no 


“[ thought that had been settled long ago, 
dear,” said And Nellie 


be opened 


Mr. Saunders softly. 


knew that that door could not 
again. 

difference the money, I 
hastily. 

“Forgive me, dearest, if I did doubt you 


for a moment,” said Mr. Saunders. ‘!] might 


“It makes no 


mean,” said she 


have known that, if truth and honour were 
to be found anywhere in this world, it was 
in vou,” 

There was no more to be said. 

Nellie rose. 


bade her lover good-bye, and 


went home feeling more desolate, more hope- 
She had 
in thinking that the possession of 
only 
round her. 


less, than she had ever felt before. 
been right 
Peter Elvin’s wealth 
chain more securely 


would bind the 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


GREEK 


A HAT very day Mr. Saunders made it 
his business to call on Mr. Richard 


MEETS GREEK, 


Elvin. He wanted to try to get part, 

at least, of the thousand pounds 
which Richard Elvin had promised to give 
him if he would manage so that Mr. Peter 
Elvin’s Will should not be forthcoming. 
Hitherto he had refrained from asking for the 
money, and, indeed, had not referred to the 
It was not a pleasant matter to dis- 
cuss, and Saunders had been convinced that 
if he had pressed for the money Richard Elvin 
would have told him that he could not pay 
it till he entered into possession of his uncle’s 


subject. 


property. 

This he had not yet 
Mr. Corbett-Marshall (acting nominally for 
Ellen Murray, but really under instructions 
from Mr. Risk), had opposed the grant of 
letters of administration to Richard Elvin, on 
the ground that Peter Eivin’s Will had not 
been destroyed by the testator—that it was 
merely lost, and might be found again—claim- 
ing at the same time that the draft of the 
lost Will should be admitted to probate instead 
of the original. 

The case had not yet tried, and 
Saunders flattered himself that he stood to 
win whichever way the verdict should go. If 
the draft of the Will were not admitted to 
probate—in other words, if the jury found 
that Mr. Peter Elvin had died intestate — the 
whole of the property would fall into Richard 
Elvin’s hands and Mr. Saunders would get his 
thousand pounds. Or, if the draft Will was 
allowed to take the place of the original, he 
would be much better off, as he would inherit 
wife the bulk of Mr. Elvin’s 


been able to do, for 


been 


through his 
property. 

There was, however, always a 
that the marriage might not take place, and 
Mr. Saunders thought it highly desirable 
that he should secure something on account 
of the thousand pounds in the meantime. 

Mr. Richard Elvin was leaving his chambers 
when he was met at the door by Mr. Saunders. 

*Do you want to see me?” said the bar- 
rister coldly, without offering his hand. 

The smile died out of Mr. Foster Saunders’ 
face. He could see that he had an up-hill 
task before him. 

* Won't to-morrow do as well?” inquired 
Mr. Elvin, with his hand on the lock of the 
door. 

‘I. would much rather see you to-night, 
Saunders in a fawning manner. 
hardly wait till to- 


y* wssibilit y 


sir,” said 
*The business will 
morrow.” 

He was right there, for it was tolerably cer- 
tain that on the following day the news of the 
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finding of the Will would come to Richard 
Elvin’s ears. 

The barrister led the way into a room so 
small that it barely held the writing-table, 
bookease, and chairs with which it was 
crowded. 

Take a seat,” said Mr. Elvin, pointing to a 
chair, and placing his hat on the table. “ And 
now, what can I do for you?” 

“Mr. Elvin,” began Saunders, dropping his 
voice, “‘I must have a little of that money. 
I really must. I am sure | have waited 
patiently , 

* What money? What are you talking 
demanded Richard Elvin in clear, 
resonant tones. 

‘*Why, the thousand pounds, you know.” 

**What thousand pounds ?” 

*The thousand pounds you were to pay 


about ? 


me 

Mr. Foster Saunders’ voice died away, for 
he saw in the clean-cut, resolute features of 
the barrister, in the hard glint of his steely 
grey eye, that he meant to deny the whole 
affair. For a moment Mr. Saunders was over- 
whelmed by this bold move; then a certain 
admiration for the audacity of his opponent 
took possession of him. But this feeling was 
very transient; the next instant he was trem- 
bling from head to foot with indignation. 

He was lawyer enough, however, to know 
that if he lost his temper, no matter what the 
provocation, he would be pretty sure to lose 
his head, and as a consequence fail in obtain- 
ing his ends. He mastered himself, therefore ; 
and it was in his ordinary tone, and in 
voice nearly as firm as usual that he said: 


‘Perhaps you may remember dining with 
me—or my dining with you, rather—at the 
Holborn Restaurant, not twelve months ago?” 

Mr. Elvin searched his memory for a 
moment and then said, ** Yes, | remember it.” 

And we went afterwards to the Café 

Royal.” 

**Very likely we did. I cannot say I re- 
member that.” 

* And we began talking about Mr. Peter 
Elvin’s Will.” 

“There I am sure you are mistaken,” said 
the barrister with a hard smile 

The effrontery of the man was too much for 
Mr, Saunders’ patience. He sprang to his 
feet. ‘You scoundrel!” he cried. ‘* Do you 
deny that you gave me ten pounds in return 
for my telling you what was in the Will?” 

‘It seems to me,” said Mr. Elvin, without 
moving a muscle of his face, ‘that if you 
took ten pounds from anyone for any such 
purpose, it is you who are the scoundrel.” 

‘But do you deny that you gave me the 
money ?” 

“Certainly I do. You must be mad, or 
dreaming.” 
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*Do you deny that you promised to pay 

me a thousand pounds if Mr. Elvin’s Wij 
should disappear ?” 
Mr. Elvin looked fixedly at his visitor, 
You scoundrel!” he said, and, reaching out 
his hand, he struck a bell which was on the 
table twice sharply. 


In less than ten seconds a tall, cadaverous 
clerk appeared in the doorway. 

* Perhaps you would like to repeat what 
you have just said in the presence of my 
clerk,” said the barrister, holding Mr. Foster 
Saunders with his eye. 

Saunders shuddered. He dared not make 
the charge in the presence of the clerk, for 
it would be tantamount to confessing that 
he had himself suppressed the Will. And he 
well knew that this would make it impos- 
sible for him ever to blackmail Mr. Richard 
Elvin, or even to get a single shilling of his 
thousand pounds. All this passed through 
his mind in a second or two. He _ glanced 
quickly up at the clerk. ‘‘It is not worth 
repeating,” he said in a tone of indifference; 
and at a nod from his master the clerk 
withdrew. 

Richard Elvin rose to his feet, leant one 
hand upon the large writing-table at which 
he sat, and waved the other towards the 
door. 

“If you have nothing further to say to me,” 
he said, **you may go now, Mr. Saunders, and 
I will add that, for your own sake, you had 
better not repeat this ridiculous nonsense that 


you have been talking to-day.” 

Mr. Saunders took a step forward and 
placed his hand upon the table, standing on 
the other side of it. Then he leant forward 
till his face was within a yard of Richard 
Elvin’s. He was not quite so tall a man, 
yet they were nearly on a level. 

*Mr. Elvin,” said Saunders, speaking very 
quietly, **you are a clever man, and if I had 
known you a little better I would have fore- 
seen this. But, all the same, you are a 
clever fool. Vr. Elvin’s Will will now be 
found. If you inquire at your lawyer's two 
days hence, you will be told that it has 
been found. And then | think you will wish 
that your memory had been better about that 
thousand pounds. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
STRANGE BEHAVIOUR OF MR. RISK. 


FEW days after the meeting between 
Richard Elvin and Foster Saunders 

Mr. Risk met Mrs. Higgins, the nurse 

who had attended Mr. Elvin on his 
deathbed, by appointment, at Ellen Murray’s. 
He wanted her to identify, if she could, the 














volume in which the Will had been found as 
the one she had seen and read in the sick 
room. This was of importance, for it was 
essential to the establishment of the Will that 
its wanderings should be traced, and that 
there should be no reasonable doubt that this 
was the same document that had been signed 
by Peter E It was obvious that he might 
have slipped it into a volume he had been 
reading, or any volume in his bedroom; and 
Nellie had no doubt that the nurse would be 
able to say positively that one of the two 
volumes bought by Dan O’Rourke had been 


the one she had seen lying in her unele’s 
rool. 

The parcel mtaining the two books, which 
Mrs. O’Rourke had brought to Nellie by Mr. 
Risk’s instructions, had not been opened, till 
he himself the string in the presence of 
Nellie and M1 Higgins. 

“Now, ju ok at this book,” said Mr. Risk, 
handing one of the two volumes to the nurse, 
“and tell n f vou have ever seen it before, 
ud if so, where you saw it last.” 


Mrs. Higgins put on her spectacles, took the 
book into her hands, and began to turn over 
the leaves. Mr. Risk and Nellie glanced at 
one another and waited. 

“No, [ don’t think I ever looked into this 
volume of the magazine before—not so as to 
know it again,” said Mrs. Higgins, closing 
it, and laving it down. 

“Was it 


to Mr. Elvin’s bedroom, and read occasionally 


not that volume you took upstairs 


while you were there?” 

‘No. I swear it was not. 1 could tell you 
what was in that book, and this isn’t it.’ 
‘Well, look at that volume,” said Mr. Risk, 
with a triumphant smile, handing her the 
second of the two, *‘and tell me if that is the 
one, 
lhis time the nurse’s examination was 
longer. Finally she closed the book with a 
bang, and took off her spectacles. 

“That isn’t it either,” she said shortly. 
“What!” screamed Mr. Risk, and Nellie 
herself turned pale. ‘Look at it again, 
woman. Take it in vour hands.” 

“No need for me to look at it again.” said 


the nurse decisively. ** As T told you just 
now, I remember very well what was in the 
hook I took up to Mr. Elvin’s bedroom. I 
could repeat some of the verses that were in 
t, for I learned them by heart. And they’re 
not here. I can swear that IL never saw 
this book before.” 

“Then it must be the other one,” said 


Mr. Risk. ‘Look at it again.” 

“If I was to look at it all night,” said 
Mrs. Higgins, *‘I could make no more of it 
than I tell you. Neither this book nor that 
one is the one I took upstairs. I thought 
Whenever I saw it that the one I had read 
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Was some years earlier, but [ wouldn’t say it 
till I had looked into the books, and made 
sure, I’m sure now.” 

There was no more to be said. Mr. Risk 
and Nellie looked at one another blankly, 
and allowed Mrs. Higgins to go away. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Risk left the house, 
and proceeded slowly in the direction of a 
thoroughfare, where he hoped to find a cab. 

Before he reached it, however, he stopped 
short, and uttered a cry of astonishment, 
*“What an ass [I am!” he cried aloud, to the 
great amusement of a small boy, who hap- 
pened to be passing him at the time. 

“Right you are, said the boy, 
preparing to spring out of reach of the 
gentleman’s stick. But the gentleman only 
smiled upon him, and, wheeling 
round, made the best of his way back to 
Newton Place. 

‘Can you tell me,” he said to Nellie, when 
she had admitted him, “which of the 
servants it was that opened the door that 
day your uncle made his Will?” 

*It would be Catherine Hales, the parlour- 
maid.” 

*And do you know 


gov’ner!” 


genially 


what has become of 
her?” 

‘I don’t know where she is living now, 
but a lady wrote to me about her character 
not so long ago. I daresay I could find out 
for you where she is to be found, if you very 
much want to know.” 

*T do, my dear. It is of importance 
so than you think.” 

Nellie promised to make inquiries, and let 
him know the result, and once more he left 
the house, this time for good. 

In a few days Nellie had succeeded in find- 
ing Catherine Hales’ address, and Mr. Risk, 
not content with writing to her, went him- 
self to see her, and ascertained that the 
girl remembered that Mr. Saunders had been 
shown into the dining-room, and had _ re- 
mained there alone for some minutes, while 
he was writing the note which he said had 
to go by that night’s mail. Mr. Risk had 
been put upon this inquiry by calling to 
mind that he had never seen Mr. Saunders, 
though Mr. Elvin had begged him to have 
being 


more 


an interview with him, the reason 
that Mr. Saunders was in the dining-room, 
engaged in writing a letter, and he had left 
the house before he (Mr. Risk) had got 
The fact that the lawyer's clerk 
the heiress had 


downstairs. 
had become engaged to 
aroused all the old man’s suspicions; and 
the nurse’s evidence had made him certain 
that Saunders himself had concealed the Will. 
The question was, How could he have placed 
the Will in a book in Mr. Elvin’s bedroom 
under the sick man’s very eyes? And how 
was it that it had not fallen out of the book, 
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or been seen, when the volume was taken 
downstairs and replaced in the bookcase ? 

But it was now plain to Mr. Risk that 
Saunders had noticed the set of volumes in 
the bookcase when he was waiting in the 
dining-room before he was shown upstairs, 
and had also observed one of the volumes 
in the bedroom. It had then occurred to 
him that if he could find an excuse for 
being left alone, were it only for a few 
seconds, in the dining-room, he could slip the 
envelope containing the will into one of the 
volumes on the bookshelf; and when it was 
found, as it was pretty sure to be found 
sooner or later, it would naturally be = sup- 
posed that he had spoken the truth when 
he had said that he had left the will with 
Mr. Elvin, and that Mr. Elvin had—perhaps 
after re-reading the will—slipped it inside 
the large volume that lay at his bedside, 
and had forgotten that he had put it there. 

The parlour-maid’s evidence reduced the 
thing to a certainty; and Mr. Risk, well 
pleased with the turn affairs had taken, and 
still more pleased with his own acumen in 
having ferreted out the truth, went home 
and considered what his next step should be. 

On the following morning he called on 
Mr. Richard Elvin, and found that gentle- 
man in a very depressed state of mind. Mr. 
Foster Saunders, he was forced to admit to 
himself, had been too clever for him. The 
Will had been found, and his own hopes of 
laying hands on his late uncle’s stocks and 
shares had sunk to the lowest ebb. Bitterly 
did he blame himself for his folly in trying 
to throw aside his tool. It had slipped and 
pierced his hand. 

He received Mr. Risk with an air of gloomy 
indifference, which did not deceive the astute 
old gentleman for a moment. 

*So it seems Mr. Elvin’s Will has been 
found,” said Mr. Risk cheerfully, as he took 
his seat. 

**So they say.” 

**T suppose you mean to take the opinion of 
a jury on the point of its validity ?” 

**T? IT don’t see the sense of throwing good 
money after bad.” 

To this Mr. Risk made no immediate answer, 
but he pursed up his lips in such a peculiar 
way that Mr. Richard Elvin longed to lay 
hold of him and shake him till he should 
tell what he meant, 

**Well, just as vou please. Of course, it’s 
no business of mine. Only, I wonder whether 
you are aware of the facts of the case?” 

‘**What facts are there, except that the Will 
—the most outrageous Will that ever was made 

was executed, and lost, and that in some 
mysterious way it has been found again ?” 

** Mysterious—yes ; you may well say that.” 

“It was found, I am told, by an illiterate 


Irishman named O’Rourke, in a volume he 
picked up at a second-hand  bookseller’s—a 
volume which my uncle had with him on his 
deathbed, and in which he, of course, placed 
it himself.” 

“So it would appear,” said Mr. Risk, stil] 
with the same peculiar smile. 

“What on earth do you mean?” cried 
Richard, irritated by the old man’s manner 
beyond endurance. 

“Only this. It was nof found in the volume 
that was lying in Mr. Elvin’s bedroom, but in 
one of the volumes that were in the bookcase, 
and had never been taken upstairs at all,” 

“What are you saying?” 

Mr. Risk repeated his statement, and added 
that to his knowledge Mr. Foster Saunders 
had had an opportunity of placing the docu- 
ment where it had been found. 

‘Can you prove this?” asked the barrister 
in a voice hoarse with passion. 

*“T can. And I can tell you another fact 
that may perhaps have some interest for 
you—Mr. Foster Saunders and Miss Ellen 
Murray are engaged to be married.” 

“What’s that you say?” cried Elvin, 
starting to his feet, and bending over his 
visitor, while his working features told 
plainly of the storm that was raging within. 
It was intolerable that the man _ he had 
spurned and defied should not only take away 
the inheritance from him, but actually secure 
it for hiniself. 

“Yes, it is as I say,” said Mr. Risk, 
apparently enjoying the signs of the tempest 
he had created. ‘The young lady told me 
of it herself.” 

“The young lady! An adventuress, sir! I'll 
swear it! I saw through that girl from the 
first, with her demure airs, and her pretence 
of devotion to my poor uncle and aunt. I’ve 
no doubt she was in the plot all along. Very 
likely she put that sly rascal up to it.” 

Mr. Risk eyed the furious man over the top 
of his stick. 

“T was thinking,” he said, * that, as matters 
stand, perhaps something in the nature of 
a compromise might be arranged. After all, 
you take a thousand pounds under the will, 
you know.” 

*Did Miss Murray ask you to come here 
and suggest a compromise ?” demanded the 
barrister, turning fiercely upon his visitor. 

*She? Certainly not. She knows nothing 
of my coming here. But as I suppose the 
property—the bulk of it, I mean—goes to her 
under the Will, and there can scarcely be a 
doubt that it was signed 

*How am I to know that, pray?” inter- 
rupted Mr. Richard Elvin loftily. ‘That will 
be for the jury to say. You didn’t see it signed, 
did you?” 

“Ne.” 
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«“ Well, it seems to me that a man who was 
capable of acting as that scoundrel Saunders 
has done would be quite capable of forging a 
Will, or altering it, to suit his own ends. And 
from what you tell me, it seems pretty certain 
what his object was. How are we to know 
that this document that has been produced in 
so suspicious a fashion is the actual document 
my uncle signed ?” 

“True. The case strikes me as one that is 
by no means free from doubt; and that is 
why I suggested that a compromise 

“Never, sir!” cried Elvin, striking the 
table with his fist. *T will never consent to 
adishonourable surrender of my rights. Foster 
Saunders and his accomplice will have cause 
to rue the day that they entered into this 
conspiracy.” 

“Well, no doubt you are within your rights 
in taking the matter to a court of law.” 
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“And I may depend upon you to furnish 
my solicitor with the names and addresses of 
the witnesses you have referred to?” asked 
Richard Elvin, with some anxiety. 

“IT don’t know that I have any right to 
withhold information,” said Mr. Risk, with 
his eyes on the ground. 

** Very good, sir. And I can only say that Iam 
extremely obliged to you for the frank, straight- 
forward way you have acted in this affair.” 

A stranger might have noticed a queer ex- 
pression flit across the old man’s face as he 
listened to this eulogium; but he made no 
remark, and the two men separated—Elvin to 
go to his solicitor with the surprising news he 
had just heard, and Mr. Risk to walk slowly 
westward, his habitual look of consequential 
self-complacency as strong as ever on his 
queer old face. 


[END OF CHAPTER THIRTY.] 
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By the Rev. Professor Bernard, 


SELF-SEEKING AND 
SELF-LOSING. _ 


.S) 






D.D. 


And there were certain Greeks among them that came up to worship at the feast: the same came therefore 


to Philip . . and desired him, 


Che hour is come that the Son of Man should be glorified.’ 






u, HIS is the only oc- 


QU casion recorded 

AG) in the 
A on which 
came into 


relations 






Gospels 
Greeks 
direct 
with 
Christ. 
was 
Jew 
His 


teach- 


Jesus 
His mission 
“to the 
first,” and 
wonderful 





ing was addressed 
in the first in- 
stance to His own 
countrymen. But 
city like 

there 
many 
and 





in a 
Jerusalem 
were 
foreigners ; 
at the time of His triumphal entry amid the 
plaudits of the multitude His fame 
the ears of many who were not Jews by race. 
‘The world is gone after Him,” said the jeal 
Pharisees. Among those who were thus 
attracted were the Greeks of whom the text 
tells. They had come up to Jerusalem for the 
Passover, being apparently proselytes who had, 
at least in part, embraced the Hebrew religion 
and who observed its solemn seasons of fast and 
feast. And desiring to learn something of the 
great Teacher who was in the city, they went to 
one of His adherents and explained that they too 
would ‘‘see Jesus.” Philip and Andrew having 
brought the their Master, the 
Greek inquirers seem to have been ushered at 
once into His presence. 

St. John has preserved but a account 
of that memorable interview, Greek 
civilisation was for the first time brought into 
direct contact with Him religion it 
was in the future to influence so deeply. But 
in his report of what Lord said he has 
preserved a saying of the profoundest signifi- 
cance to us who have largely entered into the 


reached 


ous 


request before 


brief 


when 


whose 


our 


saying, Sir, we would see Jesus. 


And Jesus answered them saying 


St. JoOuUN xii. 20-22. 


inheritance of Greek culture as 


Hebrew faith. 


well as ol 
The Gospel was proclaimed to 


the Greeks, for **the hour had come.” “The 
hour is come that the Son of Man should be 
glorified.” 

But what was the burden of the message 
which He gave these Greek inquirers? To 
understand its force, let us recall first what 


was the view of life generally accepted by the 
The Greek view of life was, that it isa 
man’s duty to get the most out of it that is at 
all possible, your true personality; 
develop manhood; do not permit any 
faculty to lie unused. Life is full of 
possibilities for him who takes a wide enough 


Greeks. 


Realise 
your 


large 


view, Whose sympathies are not narrowed by 
prejudice, who is a true citizen of the world. 
Art and pleasures of 
the body and pleasures of the mind; in each 
and all of these will you take your part with 
moderation, if so be that you desire to fulfil the 


science, war and peace; 


purpose of your humanity. 

Something like this was the Greek ideal of 
life, and to it the modern world seems at times 
disposed to look back with favour. One hears 
a good deal about the narrowness of Chris- 
tian prejudice, and the indifference with which 
so-called * religious ” people view all efforts to 
raise the society in which they move tw a 
higher artistic and intellectual Christ 
is “the Truth”; Christianity, then, 
cover the whole field of human 

Certainly there is much that is 
in such a view of life; and it is wholesome to 
be reminded at times that our way of pre 
senting Christianity has so far departed from 
the spirit of Christ that it bids fair, in certain 
to lose the catholicity of interest 


level. 
must not 
interest ? 

very true 


directions, 
which is involved in its claim to be the religion 
of the Incarnation. Yes, Christianity must 
embrace all life, take in and sanctify 
every region of human thought, if it be true 
to its own first principle. And it is our duty 
to fulfil the manifold ideals of our humanity, 


must 


























as God has given us grace and power. That 
all goes without saying, though perhaps we 
do not always remember it when we are 
iudging other people's lives, and measuring 
them by our own private standards. But the 
full development of our personality, the true 

the destiny which God has in 
is not always brought about by 
conscious striving after it. And 
with which our 
Lord met the Greek inquirers. ‘‘He that 
loveth his life Jloseth it.” You speak of 
“realising” your true self; that can only be 
attained through the sacrifice of self. 

Not self-development, but 
note struck in the great words of 
the Christ: ‘‘ Except it die, it abideth alone ; 
but if it die, it beareth much fruit.” And how 
true a saying is this even in the common life 
of men! How true is it that the life of self 
seeking is unfruitful; that he who concentrates 
his best thoughts on himself, and on the enjoy- 
ment to be got out of life, misses even for 
himself the things that make life best worth 
living! The things that 
“honour, love, obedience, troops of friends,” 
these things do not come—for the world’s 
judgments are not altogether and always at 
fault—these things do not come to the man 
who seeks to turn everything to his own use 
and profit, without thought of those small 
self-denials which daily duty calls for. The 
pursuit of enjoyment is not the best way to 
reach it. 

And over and above this, as we have seen, 
the words of the text give us the answer of 
the Lord to that view of life, common among 
the cultivated Greeks, common among ourselves, 
which counts self-surrender rather ignoble 
than honourable. Let us ‘realise ourselves ” 


realisat jon 
store for us 
direct and 


here was the stern lesson 


self - surrender ; 
that is the 


men prize most, as 


is best we may. So says much of our modern 
literature. Let us develop our nature at all 
cost. Let us cast aside the restraints im- 
posed by the fear of God and the love of man, 
restraints which only impede our true growth. 
But the Lord’s reply to such voices is final. 
“Self-seeking is self-losing.” He said it to the 
Greeks: He says it to us. It is the judg- 
ment of the Christ upon the philosophy of 
enjoyment. ‘* Except a corn of wheat fall 
into the ground and die, it abideth alone: 
but if it die, it beareth much fruit. 
Self-surrender is the secret of growth to 
true manhood. So too, is self-sacrifice the 
secret of achievement. The history of the 
world will teach us as much. The men who 
have achieved most have not always 
the most honoured by their contemporaries. 
“One soweth, another reapeth”; that is the 
story of the world’s growth. “Show Thy 
servants Thy work, and their children Thy 
glory”; it was the prayer of a wise as well 
as of a devout and patient soul. To achieve 


been 
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victory over the world, to benefit mankind; 
it is a great ambition, a noble endeavour. 
But those who essay it will, if they be wise, 
count the cost. Insult, misrepresentation, and 
contumely are the common lot of the world’s 
benefactors who have been in advance of their 
age. They counted the cost, but did not 
flinch. Not for them was the joy of harvest, 
but the pain of toil. They died that others 
might live richer and nobler lives. They were 
satisfied to know that if ‘‘man goeth forth to 
his work and to his labour,” it is, after all, but 
“till the evening.” And then, though the light 
cast upon their path seemed to be that of the 
setting sun, yet they knew that when it rose 
again it would herald a day of glory. Yes, 
the world’s throne is the Cross. So it has been 
with the great pioneers of science as of re- 
ligion; so it has been with the great masters 
of mankind. 

And in our own smaller and poorer under- 
takings we are not exempt from this law of 
Christ Die to selfishness, to 
greed, to lust, to ignoble aims; thus only shall 
we win our souls in patience—thus only can we 
dare to say, ‘“‘Here we offer and present unto 
Thee, O Lord, ourselves, our souls and bodies, 
to be a reasonable, holy and lively sacrifice unto 
Thee.” The centre of gravity of a profane and 
empty life is self; the centre of gravity of a 
consecrated and fruitful life is God. 

And if we are puzzled to understand why 
we should be subject to so stern and sad a 
law, I do not know that we can get any 
better explanation than is given in the words, 
‘“The disciple is not above his master.” The 
paradox of the Christian revelation of life is 
that death could only be destroyed through 
death. The Incarnation—for man had fallen- 
must need be consummated in the Cross. In 
the life of Christ is exhibited far more com- 
pletely and pitilessly this law of victory 
through death than in the life of any of the 
sons of men. He tasted death in all its agony 
as none of us can taste it. By the Divine 
mercy we do not see what lies before us. The 
past may be painful: we may put it from us, 
as we pray for strength for the coming day, 
for the future is always full of hope. Not so 
with Him. Even at the moment when the 
Gentile world showed signs of being drawn 
to His Gospel, when the Greeks began to say, 
‘““We would see Jesus,” the shadow of the 
cross was before Him. ‘* Now,” He calmly said, 
“is the hour come that the Son of Man 
should be glorified.” He went on His victorious 
way as one about to die. But that death was 
to the end that from it should come a new 
and glorified life. ‘* For their sakes I sanctify 
myself” is the keynote of the passion and 
death of the Redeemer. And with us too the 
way of the cross is the way which must be 
trodden by him who would wear the crown. 


“except it die.” 
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A Song of Hope. 


* Sorrow not, even as others which have no hope.’—l THESS iv. 13. 


Words by Reainatp HEBER. 
Slowly and w:th feeling. 
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Music by the Kev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Mus.D 
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2. Thou art gone to the grave, 3. Thou art gone to the grave, 
We no longer behold thee, But ‘twere wrong to deplore thee, 
Nor tread the rough path For God was thy ransom, 
Of the world by thy side; Thy guardian, and guide ; 
But the wide arms of mercy He gave thee, He took thee, 


Are spread to enfold thee, 
And sinners may hope 
Since the Sinless has died. 


And He will restore thee; 
And death has no sting 
Since the Saviour has died. 
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Queen WVictoria’s Garden of 





Peace. 
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THE WEST FRONT OF FROGMORE HOUSE 


) 
NHE sacred Body of the 
Son of Man was laid 
to rest in a garden, 


and Queen Victoria, 
His humble servant, 
chose a garden as 
the resting-place of 
herself and her 
beloved Husband, 
and the Mother 
who by God’s help 
made her what she was. 





There are many lovely spots in the royal 
demesne near Windsor Castle, but the gardens 
of Frogmore House, in the Great Park, are chief 
among them; for they are rich both in wood 
and water, in flowering shrubs and rare trees, 
as Well as in humble herbaceous blossoms, and 
are so planted that all the winter through they 
are clothed with verdure, on account of the 
predominance of evergreen foliage. The lawns, 
smooth as the softest velvet, have the brilliant 
appearance never seen anywhere but on a 
damp soil, and, as one of the beauties of the 
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place is its ornamental lake, it seems in summer 
to combine every kind of sylvan beauty. The 
enclosure, where the two Mausoleums are, is 
divided from the rest of the grounds by a very 
light iron fence, within a stone’s throw of 
which is the Tea House where the beloved 
Queen used to spend so much time when she 
was at Windsor in fine weather. Here she used 
to do much of her daily business, as she often 
drove out before breakfast to this favourite 
spot, and usually she was accompanied by some 
of her dogs, and sometimes by her little grand- 
children, who played about under the trees 
while she ate a frugal meal and cast an eye 
over her vast correspondence. And all the time 
she was, as it were, living in the presence of 
those she had loved and lost, and under the 
cheerful exterior were the deep waters of 
chastened memory. 

The Duchess of Kent, the Sovereign’s mother, 
lived for many years at Frogmore House, in 
touch with the Royal Family, and it was there 
she breathed her last in March, 1861, not very 
long before the Prince Consort was taken. 
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The Queen at once decided that she would build 
a Mausoleum for her remains to rest in, near 
the house where such calm and peaceful years 
had been spent, and it was ready by August Ist, 
when the coffin was carried from St. George’s 
Chapel to its last abiding piace. On the 17th, 
which was the birthday of the late Duchess, the 
Queen and Prince Consort went over and slept 
at Frogmore, and her Majesty’s account of it, 
given in a letter to her Uncle Leopold, says: 

‘*The evening was terribly trying: all looked 
like life, yet she was not there. The next 
morning was beautiful, and we went up after 
breakfast to the Mausoleum, and into the vault, 
which is @ plain pied. It is so airy, so grand 
and simple, that, affecting as it was, there was 
no anguish or bitterness of grief, but a feeling 
of calm and repose. We placed the wreaths 
upon the splendid granite sarcophagus, and at 
its foot, and felt that it was only the earthly 
robe of her we loved so much that was there 
the pure, tender, loving spirit is above, and free 
from all suffering and woe. Yes! That is a 
comfort, and that first birthday in another 
world must have been a far brighter one than 
any birthday in this poor world below.” 

The beloved Prince remarked to his eldest 
daughter that the Mausoleum was ‘just what 
it should be—appropriate, pleasing, solemn, not 
doleful or repellent.” 

It is, in truth, a beautiful edifice of Portland 
stone approached by a pretty little bridge, 
which crosses the lake and terminates in a 
double flight of steps, which lead up to the oak 
entrance doors. It suggests an Indian temple, 
and has a cupola root supported oi sixteen 
granite pillars, and is surrounded by a terraced 
walk and shaded by some of the finest weeping 
willows in England. Inside, a statue of the 
Duchess of Kent stands in a niche, and in a 
glass case is a bust of her elder daughter, Prin- 
cess Feodore of Hohenlohe. 

A day or two after the death of the Prince 
Consort, which took place on December Mth, 
1861, King Leopold of Belgium and the royal 
physicians united in begging the Queen and 
her children to go to Osborne, not only for 
change of scene, but lest any of the germs of 
the typhoid from which the Prince died should 
be lurking about Windsor in readiness to pros- 
trate more victims. One of the last things her 
Majesty did before starting was to go over 
to Frogmore, where, accompanied by Prin- 
cess Alice, who was her great support at that 
sad time, she walked about the enclosure 
and chose the spot where her husband, and 
in God's good time she _ also, night rest. 
Building the Mausoleuin was a somewhat 
lengthy process, and till it was ready the 
remains of Prince Albert rested in the royal 
vault in St. George’s Chapel. The Queen her- 
self laid the foundation stone in the following 
March, and on it these words are inscribed: 


“The foundation stone of this building, 
erected by Queen Victoria in pious remem. 
brance of her great and good husband, was 
laid by her on the 15th day of March, A.p. 1862, 
‘Blessed are they that sleep in the Lord.” 

It is a splendid pile, and is believed to have 
cost £200,000. Very few have ever seen it, 
for except on December l4th, when a solemn 
service has always been held there attended 
by her Majesty and all the Royal Family, it 
has been opened only on one day in the year 
and then only specially favoured visitors have 
been allowed to enter. The Queen herself 
always passed the anniversary of her 
husband’s death in strict seclusion inher 
own apartments, transacted no business and 
did not go out of doors except for the short 
drive to Frogmore. Her desire to keep the 
Mausoleum quite private is easily explained 
by the fact that she visited it herself almost 
daily when at Windsor, and on Sundays 
especially it is said that she always prayed 
there for a few minutes. 

Over the massive entrance is a Latin in- 
scription, the literal translation of which is: 

* His mourning widow, Victoria the Queen, 
directed that all that is mortal of Prince 
Albert be placed in this sepulchre, A.D. 1862, 
Farewell! well beloved. Here at last I will 
rest with thee; with thee in Christ I will 
rise again.” 

The Mausoleum is built on high brick 
vaults to raise it above the soil and_ prevent 
the discoloration of the marbles, and con- 
tains a central chamber with four transepts, 
so that the whole is in the shape of a cross 
measuring eighty feet from end to end, and 
seventy feet from side to side. The height 
from the ground to the top of the surmount- 
ing cross is eighty-three feet, so that the 
proportions are extremely good. One transept 
forms the entrance poreh, which is ceiled with 
Venetian mosaics, paved with inlaid marble, 
and walled with marble panels, and relieved 
by frescoes, urns and statues. Elaborately 
wrought brazen gates lead into the central 
portion where the great grey marble sarco- 
phagus stands. The transepts open into this 
centre through four lofty arches from which 
hang splendid bronze and gold _ oil lamps, 
which were our present King’s contribution to 
the beauties of the fane, and the ceilings are 
painted respectively with representations of 
the Annunciation, the Ascension, and of our 
Saviour bearing His cross. On the north wall 
is a painting of the Crucifixion, on the south 
one of the Nativity, and on the west one of 
the Resurrection. Four statues occupy niches 
in the pillars, and they are King David and 
Solomon his son, the prophet Isaiah and the 
prophet Daniel, and above the entrance is an 
allegorical picture symbolising Virtue, Pru- 
dence and Temperance, qualities that were 


























n the character of the 


prominent waren Prince 
Consort. The whole is lighted by a lantern 
of stained glass in rich colours, and the ceil- 
which represents the glorification of the 


ing, : . 
a design made by the Empress 


saints, is from 
Frederick. 

The double sarcophagus is of dark Aberdeen 
remembrance of Scotland, and is 
mounted on a plinth of black marble, 
which was given by the first King of the 
Belgians, who was uncle both to the Queen 
and Prince Albert, and before he rose to that 
dignity was best known in England as Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, the husband 
of Princess Charlotte, the only daughter of 
George IV. In the southern half of the sarco- 
phagus is Prince Consort’s coffin, and in 
the northern one the Queen’s remains now 
rest, and thus they are united after a separa- 


granite, in 
great 


tine 


tion of forty years. 

At the four corners are four bronze figures 
of kneeling angels, and on the top is Baron 
Marochetti’s white marble recumbent figure 





of Prince Albert in his Field Marshal’s uni- 
form and wearing the robes and_ insignia 
of the Order of the Garter, which was his 


bride’s fitting 
ding day. A 
Queen will bx 
and thus the 

sights of 


present to him on their wed- 
corresponding figure of the 
placed beside it in due time, 
Mausoleum will be one of the 


Europe, although admission to it 


will be a rar 


privilege. 
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Two beautiful cenotaphs in the interior are 
in memory of Princess Alice of Hesse, and of 
Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, both of 
whom are buried elsewhere. That of Prin- 
Alice is a marble group of the mother 
who, as a writer said, divinely 
from her child’s kiss,” and of the little girl 
who died a few days before her, her ‘* May- 
blossom.” The building was not completed 
till November 26th, 1868, though it had been 
consecrated by Dr. Wilberforce, who was then 
Bishop of Oxford, in December, 1862, when the 





cess 


**died so 


remains of the Prince Consort were placed 
in it. 

The gate of the enclosure through which 
Queen Victoria’s mortal part was borne on 


February 4th is a classic canopy, surmounted 
by a bell. 
The Mausoleum stands close to one of the 


most splendid trees of the Frogmore gardens, 
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THE QUEEN'S TEA-ROOMS AND THE CELEBRATED 
EVERGREEN OAKS 


a great cedar of Lebanon with a straight 
trunk rising to the height of eighty feet, and 
Very near it too are 


Wellingtonias, which 


of almost fabulous age. 
splendid 


have a history connecting them with the 
Prince Consort’s love of all things horticul- 
tural. 


At the beginning of June, 1861, he planted one 
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THE PRINCE CONSORT MEMORIAL. 


at Froqmore 


hoyai Mausoieum 


in the 








Horticultural 
Society's gardens at South Kensington, and on 
the 24th of the same month, when her Majesty 
formally opened them, she planted the other. 
Feeling that they were intimately associated 


of these trees in the Royal 
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stand on a piece of lawn to the north-west 
of the Mausoleum in which she and and her 
consort sleep. Naturally they are of various 
oldest being a splendid Deodar 
(Cedrus Deodara) planted by the Duchess of 


» . 1 
ages, tne 








THE DUCHESS OF 


with her husband’s memory, and with one of 
his most strongly defined tastes, she wished to 
see them at Frogmore, and in the winter of 
1869 they were removed, and she planted them 
herself near the Mausoleum. One of them did 
not take to its new quarters and speedily 
perished; so the Queen planted another in 
December, 1870, and, as might be expected, 
though a fine tree, it has not attained the 
size of its elder brother. 

The great evergreen oaks tiat stand between 
the Mausoleum enclosure and the Tea House, 
and partially overshadow it, are believed to 
have been planted at the time of the first 
Crusade, and it is possible that they were 
brought home by some of the knights who 
followed Richard I. to Southern Europe, even 
if they did not go as far as Palestine. 

A full description of the grounds was pub- 
lished (by permission) in the Jubilee year 
(1897) by The Journal of Horticulture. Herve 
we learn that the memorial trees in which 


Queen Victoria took so 


interest 


great an 


(Photo: Russell and Sons, Windsor.) 


KENT'S MAUSOLEUM. 


Kent in 1850, a Cephalonian Pine (Picea 
cephalonica) in 1851, and a Funeral Cypress 
(Cupressus funebris) put in by Princess Ade- 
laide of Hohenlohe in 1883. Four were planted 
on the same day in 1854, the Prince of Wales 
and the King of the Belgians each choosing a 
Lambert's Cypress (Cupressus Lambertiana), 
while Princess Louise and Princess Beatrice 
planted healthy young specimens of Lawson’s 
Cypress (Cupressus Lawsoniana) A_ great 
many trees were added that year; for the 
Queen herself planted an Evergreen Cypress 
(Cupressus sempervirens stricta) and an Ever- 
green Oak (Quercus Ilex), Prince Arthur (the 
Duke of Connaught) a Cupressus Lamberti- 
ana, and three specimens of Giant Arbor Vitz 
(Thuja gigantea) respectively by Prince Louis 
and Princess Louise of ‘Hesse, and by Prince 
Leopold (the Duke of Albany), In 1867 Prince 
Christian of Schleswig - Holstein planted a 
Cedar of Lebanon, and not very long after their 
marriage he and the Princess added two trees 


of Pinus pinsapo to the number. Two cork- 
r] l 
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trees were planted by the Princess of Wales 
and her friend the present Queen of the Bel- 


gians, in 1873, and Princess Thyra of Den- 
mark (the Duchess of Cumberland) chose a 
Rough-fruited Pine (Picea lasiocarpa) as a 


memento of her horticultural doings in 1875, 
the Duchess of Edinburgh having previously 
Nordmann’s Pine. Two trees of 
represent the Queen of Den- 
and the Empress Augusta of 
Germany in the following Princess 
Helen of Waldeck (the Albany) 
planted a Picea lasiocarpa in 1882, and Prince 
Henry of Battenberg a Small-flowered Pine 
in 1885, the vear of his Princess 
Beatrice. His little son and daughter, Prin- 
cess Ena and Prince Alexander, 
to plant two specimens of Corsican Pine which 
Queen, brought back 
Hyéres. The present 


planted a 
Potter’s Pine 
mark in 1875, 
year. 

Duchess of 


inarriage to 
were allowed 


their grandmother, the 


the spring she went to 


Czar chose an Ilex, when asked to put one 
in, in 1894, and Princess Alice of Hesse, now 
the Czarina, at the same time planted a 
cutting of the graceful and = quick-growing 


(Salisburia  adiantifolia), 


Maidenhai1 
taken from a 


tree 


giant pyramid-like tree in 
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the grounds, which js 


part of 
seventy-five feet high and measures nine feet 


another 


round about a yard above the ground, while 
many of its heavy branches are supported by 
The Queen herself on June 20th, 1887, 
English oak to commemorate her 


chains. 
planted an 
Jubilee. 
The Frogmore House gardens are remarkable 
for their banks of rhododendrons, and for their 
pink and white hawthorns, laburnums and 
lilacs, bird cherries, and flowering chestnuts, 
A Babylonian willow and an enormous plane 
tree are quite show specimens. Within a few 
hundred yards of the Mausoleum are the great 
that royal palaces with 
fruit and flowers. From the greenhouses there 
were cut the two vans full of arums, spiras, 
lilies of the valley that decorated the 
ardente at Osborne, 


gardens supply the 


and 
chapelle 
Majesty’s remains lay before the funeral, and 
the odours of the mile of sweet violets and the 
must sweep over it at 


where her 


masses of mignonette 
their respective around is one 
great stretch of the gardens that the Queen 
loved, and among them her treasured remains 
await in peace the resurrection to eternal life. 


seasons. All 
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SCRIPTURE 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND ANECDOTES. 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 







Marcu 171rn.—Jesus and Filate. 
Passage for reading—St. Luke xxiii. 13-26 
MINTS. 1. Judge unjust to Christ. 
2. Priests and people hostile to 
Christ. 
3. A friend helping Christ. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Pilate’s Fate. 
‘ What an evil immortality Pilate 
LS ) has secured! He is a _ typical 
af J example of the man who knows 
IT AS what is right, but from worldly 
motives is afraid to act on his 
mvictions. ‘“‘If thou let this Man 
thou art not Cwsar’s friend,’ 
was the argument that swept away 
ull indecision. But his consent to 
the crucifix! of One of Whose innocence he 
was cony 1 did not secure his prosperity. He 
fell into disgrace with the great Cesar at Rome, 


Gaul. Tradition tells us 


conscience-stricken 


shed 

ind 
ess despair round the jagged and 
* Pilatus,’ 


und was into 


that a gloomy man wan 
dered in 
yuntain which is called 
overhang he Lake of 
Rejection of the Truth. 
attended 
and the sy 
the dying nu 


cloud-capped m« 
Lucerne. 

\ Birmingham missionary 
death-bed, 
Agnosticism being referred to, 


iisguided infidel on his 


tem of 


laimed, **Call it not Agnosticism ; 


eall it De sm! for it has made me more like a 
devil than a man. I got into company which led 
me to thieving and to drinking. I rejected the 
Bible, denied the Saviour, and persuaded myself 
that there s no hereafter; and, as the result, 
I acted the t of a bad father and husband.” 
The Patient Sufferer. \ few vears ago there 
ved in a ve near Burnley a little girl who 
vas crus ! secuted in her own home, because 
she was a ({ ristian. She struggled on bravely. 
seeking h« rength from God, going regularly 
to Holy Communion, and rejoicing that she was 
a partak« f Christ's sufferings. One day the 
angel of une for her suddenly. She had 
fought the good fight, she had kept the faith, 
she had witnessed a good confession before her 
persecutors at home, and at length her sufferings 
were ence When they came to take off the 
clothes from | poor dead body they found a 
piece of paper sewn inside the front of her dress, 
and on it was written: ‘“‘ He opened not His 
mouth.” 
Maren 2trn.—Jesus Crucified. 

Passage for reading—St. Luke .xiii. 33—48. 
PaINTs. 1. The mocking people. 
2. The penitent thief. 
3, The testifying centurion. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.  Scoffer Silenced. Dr. Mason 


Good, when arguing with a young intidel scoffer, 
Well put the old objection of making the faults 
of professors the fault of their profession: ‘* Did 
you ever know an uproar made because an in- 
fidel had gone astray from the paths of morality ?” 
The young man admitted he had not. “Then you 
allow Christianity to be a holy religion, by ex- 





thus, by 


pe ting its professors to be holy and 


your very scofling you pay it the highest compli- 


ment in your 
A Penitent Forgiven. <A 


power.” 


village pastor had an 


ungodly son. He added sin to sin till at last he 
robbed his father and fled from home. He 
found his way to the East, and after toiling 
for years slowly amassed a fortune. At last he 


returned to England, changed in mind as well as 


body, for his distress was great whenever he 
thought of his conduct to his father. But his 
father was dead, and no one knew him. At last 
he found an old man who handed him _ his 
father’s Bible, to be given him if ever he came 
back. He opened the Bible and turned to the 
parable of the Prodigal Son. The pages were 
fastened together, but he opened them and 
found a paper between. It began, “To my 
dear, erring son and went on to. say that, 
should he ever return, he might be assured, 


if penitent, of the pardon and dying blessing 


of his aged father. It seemed to the son a 
message from the other world. [t led him to 
seek more earnestly the pardon of God. He 
lived a happy Christian life and died in peace, 

Witnessing for Christ. Miss Havergal tells of 
herself as going away from home to a_ boarding 
school. When she entered the school she learned 
that among all the hundred girls she was the 
only true Christian. Her first feeling was one of 
dread. She could not confess Christ before gay 
and worldly girls: but her second thought was 
that she could not but confess Christ. ‘* lam the 
only one He has here,” she said. This thought 
strengthened her, and how she was rewarded is 
told in her life story. He has placed us just 
where we are because He wants a witness just 
there. So do your duty and ‘let your light 
shine.” 

Marcu 3isv.—Jesus Buried 
Passage for reading—S/. Luke xviii. 50-6. 


Points. 1. The just counsellor’s gift 

2. The loving women’s care. 

3. The dead Saviour’s rest 

Tne Roman Knight. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. In 300 B.C, 


a great chasm opened in the Forum at Rome, 
which the soothsayers declared could only be 
filled up by throwing into it Rome's greatest 
treasure. Thereupon, Mettius Curtius, a young 


knight, arrayed himself in full 
armour and and, declaring 
that Rome possessed no treasure than a 
brave and gallant citizen, leaped into the chasm, 
upon which the earth closed over him. Give your 


Roman 
mounted 


and noble 


his charger, 


greater 


best to God. 
Little German Boy. In a large educational hos- 
pital in Germany there was once a little boy. 


One dark and stormy night, the children were 
sitting down to supper, and a teacher said their 
usual grace, ‘“‘Come, Lord Jesus, and be our 
Guest at this time.” And the little boy looked up 
in to the teacher’s face and said, “ You always 
ask the Lord to come. Will He really come?” 
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*Oh, yes,” replied the teacher, ‘‘ He will come.” 
Then said the boy, “I will set a chair for Him 
to-night to be ready when He comes.” Shortly 
after, a knock was heard at the door and a poor 
man was let in, all dripping with the rain, and 
famishing with hunger. ‘They tended him with 
care, and led him at length to the vacant seat by 
the child. This opened the boy's eyes to the 
whole truth, and he said, ‘* Teacher, I see it now ; 
the Lord Jesus could not come Himself, and so He 
sent this poor man in His place. Isn't that it?” 
** Yes,” replied the teacher, *‘that is it.” 

Christs Tomb. The Rabbis lay down that a 
Hebrew sepulchre should have a court before it, 
through which you pass to the door of the cave 
or proper place of burial. This court they direct 
to be made nine feet square. This agrees with 
the size of the porch of the ancient tomb, ven 
erated at Jerusalem as the Holy Sepulchre. The 
sepulchre is now in the centre of the church, 
under the great dome, originally erected by the 
Empress Helena. The rock has been hewn 
away, and shaped into the form of a mausolewn, 
covered without and within with slabs of 
polished marble, and adorned with pillars. The 
sepulchre is divided into two portions ; the outer 
one, wherein the soldiers watched before the 
Resurrection, and where afterwards Peter and 
John entered. Then there is the small opening 
(which was closed by the stone placed against it), 
and the inner chamber, where the sacred body 
was placed. Thus we see how the apostles had 
to stoop and look into the inner chamber. 


Aprit 71u.—The Resurrection of Jesus. 
Passage for reading—St. Luke xxiv. 1—12 

Points. 1. The open tomb. 

2. The risen Saviour. 

3. The unbelieving disciples. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Death not the End. As thetraveller 
on the Great Western Railway hurries past the out 
skirts of Reading he scarcely notices in winter 
time a large field carefully cultivated and tilled, 
yet looking brown and bare. But should he pass 
that way in early summer a charming prospect 
meets his eye. That great field belongs to a well- 
known seed dealer, and in the summer time it 
is occupied by vast patches of highly coloured 
flowers. So the graveyard and the cemetery will 
one day be filled with glorified beings ! 

Meeting the Saviour. One day a courtier found 
King Henry V. attending the service of Holy 
Communion at an almost deserted side altar in 


Westminster Abbey, whilst a great crowd 
gathered thick together filled the nave, and hung 
upon the lips of a popular preacher. A courtier 


inquired of the king why he was not in the larger 
congregation in the nave. On this the king 
replied,{““I would rather go to meet my Friend 
than merely hear Him talked about.” 

Belief beyond Knowledge. An old lady in a 
western village in America, seeing the telegraph 
posts and wires arranged along the road, remarked 
incredulously, ‘*‘ They tell me that thing carries a 
message a hundred miles in no time at all; but I 


don't believe it, and never will!” One day there 
came to her a message by telegraph, saying, ‘* Your 
son is ill; come immediately.” When she heard 
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that the “wires” brought it, and that it was 
dated only one hour before it was placed in her 
hands, she insisted that it was only a cruel 
hoax, and obstinately remained at home. In two 
or three days she got a letter, with the painful 
announcement, ** Your son has just breathed his 
last. Oh, how he longed to see his mother! We 
telegraphed you to come; and had you set out as 
soon as the message was received you would have 
been in time to see him alive.” Alas! the folly of 
refusing to believe what we do not fully understand, 


APRIL Hirn.—Jesus Appears to Mary. 

Passage for reading.— St. Joln xx. 11-1, 
Points. 1. Weeping for Christ's absence. 

2. Joy in Christ’s presence. 
3. Christ’s Father our Father. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. No Comfort without Christ, 
David Hume was brought up as a Christian by 
his mother, but his religious impressions were 
effaced as he appoached manhood, and he became 
an infidel. Sad to say, he applied himself only 
too successfully to sap the foundations of his 
mother’s faith. Returning on one occasion from 
abroad, a letter reached him from his mother, 
telling of her serious illness and approaching 
death. She added that she found herself without 
any support in her illness, that her son had taken 
away that only source of comfort—the Saviour’s 
presence—upon which, in time of trouble she used 
to rely; that she found herself in despair and 
without hope for the future. Hume was over- 
whelmed with anguish on receiving this letter 
and travelled night and day to see her, but he was 
too late. She had gone to meet her and his Judge, 

Napoleon and Christian Joy. If we are kept from 
sin and wickedness by God’s grace, we have 
indeed cause for joyfulness. Nothing has done 
more harm to the cause of religion than the idea 
so frequent amongst the young that it is a 
gloomy thing to be a Christian. When the cele- 
brated Napoleon, in the days of his banishment, 
was asked which was the happiest day in_ his 
life—a life so full of excitement, ‘lory, and 
triumph—he thoughtfully replied, ‘The day of 
my first Communion.” Amidst the wasted de 
serts of life and vanity that day of innocence 
and religion seemed a green oasis. 

Perfect Trust in th> Father. During a Rabbi's 
absence from home two of his sons died. Their 
mother, hiding her grief, awaited the father's 
return, and then said to him: ‘My husband, 
some time since two jewels of inestimable value 
were placed with me for safe keeping. He who 
left them with me called for them to-day, and I 
delivered them into his hands.” ‘“ That is right,’ 
said the Rabbi approvingly. ‘‘ We must always 
return cheerfully and faithfully all that is placed in 
our care.” Then the wife and mother, taking him 
by the hand, led him gently to the chamber of 
death. The Rabbi gazed upon his sons, and, 
realising the truth, wept bitterly. ‘‘ Weep not, 
beloved husband,” said his noble wife; “didst 
thou not say to me we must return cheerfully, 
when called for, all that has been placed under 
our care? God gave us these jewels, and we 
gloried in their possession; but now that He calls 
for His own we should not repine.” 
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was she 


Y, many years ago, 
long before either 
you or I, or our 
great - grandfathers 
or great-grand- 
mothers were born, 
life was very dif- 
ferent in Siam and 
Farther India from 
what it is now. 

All things seemed 
to be better then. 
The earth was not 
so old nor so worn 
so saddened through 


day and night the 
avarices that were 
the men and women 


wed. In the time of 


peace had cast her 


ver all things, and human beings 


en enjoyed 


very and 
had not t 
le women, 
utiful, 


ontinual d 


in prosperity 


never 
after they 


and content- 


reputation 

might that their 
he courage to attack 
who were both good 
lacked lovers and 
were married, 


such a 


seemed to be composed 


W hat- 
« 


ream of bliss. 
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By Myra Hamilton. 


the year might be, 
the people did not suffer from want of 
food; the fruits of the trees that grew 
around their dwelling-places were larger 


ever the season of 


and sweeter and, in every way, superior 
to those which we now eat and think 
perfect: while the rice, which formed 
the principal food of the inhabitants 


consisted of a larger” grain, which 
had decidedly a better flavour. So 
fine it was, in fact, that one grain 
nicely boiled and served was enough to 
provide a dinner of sufficient size to 
satisfy the hunger of a full-grown man 
or two children; while the merit of the 
people was such that never had they to 


weary themselves nigh to death by toil- 
ing beneath the scorching sun to gather 


the rice. When it was ripe and ready 
for picking, it simply fell gently down 
from the stalk on which it grew, rolled 
steadily towards the village, and snugly 


ensconced itself in the granaries that 
were Waiting empty to receive it, taking 
care as it did so that no man might 


think himself more favoured than another 
by becoming the recipient of one scrap 
more than was necessary for the con- 
sumption of himself and his family. 

And this delightful way of living 
would have gone on existing, aye, unto 
this very day, had not one’ greedy 
person, through a desire to gratify her 
own avidity, spoilt everything by her 
covetous wish to secure more than her 
fair share of these privileges. 
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In one of the villages 
greatly by the thoughtful 
the rice, there dwelt, in a 
widow woman called Chum 
two daughters. both = of 
renowned for their 


that profited 
small hut, a 
Paw and 
whom were 
common sense and 
loveliness. 

One evening, as the three of 
stood at the threshold of their 
and watched the large, well-ripened grain 
come trundling along the street and hop 
into the granary that 
the eyes of the widow 


them 


door, 


belonged to them, 
became small and 


eunning-looking, and she tightly pursed 
her lips together as she considered the 
idea that had just entered into her 
crafty brain. 

* Alack! alack!” she cried, beating 
her hands together in despair. ‘ How | 
grieve when I look upon that small 


granary that belongs to us. 

‘What is with it?” 
the eldest daughter. “It is clean, and as 
well built as our 
better, indeed, than some.” 

* That may be,” responded her mother. 
* But how fortunate might we 
ourselves if we possessed a building double 
the size.” 


amiss demanded 


those of neighbours 


consider 


But the two girls shook their heads. 
* We have more than enough now,” they 
said. ‘* Let us be content.” 

This advice, although very sound, was 
worse than useless to offer Chum Paw, 
who continued to fret herself upon this 
one subject. “We cannot tell,” she 
argued, “Show long we = shall be per- 


mitted to enjoy these benefits. When the 
change comes, and come it will, we should 
make a fortune if 
than enough grain for our own use, could 
sell the surplus to our less thrifty neigh- 
bours. Before the rice ripens again we will 
pull down the little granary that has stood 
on this spot for so many generations, and 
erect a far larger one in its. stead.” 

And the widow was as good as her word. 


we, possessing more 


Though her two daughters, fearing they 
would give offence to the Rice Queen. 
begged their mother to think no more 
about the scheme she had in her head, 


she would not heed them, and very soon 
the little building was demolished, and in 
its place there appeared a huge structure 
capable of holding sufficient grain to 
supply the entire village, let alone three 
women, each with a small appetite. The 


widow was too parsimonious to hire men 
to do the work. so for many hours daily, 
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behaviour of 


her 





beneath the fierce sun, she and her two 
daughters laboured to complete this up. 
necessary task before the rice 
again. 

But in spite of their united efforts they 


did not succeed, and one evening, as the 


Was due 


widow stood fastening the hasp on to the 
new door, she fancied something touched 
foot. But 
task to really so she went 
on with her her mind occupied 
meanwhile with a beautiful dream of the 
golden future they were preparing to 
reap. Suddenly something tapped against 
her toes for the second time, and hefore 
Chun Paw could look down she felt 
the same thing again, and then the taps 
with such rapidity that she was 
obliged to throw down her tools and see 
What was the matter. Round her feet 
all about the rolled fine. fat 
grains of rice, while from the direction of 


her she was too absorbed in 
notice it, 


labours, 


her 


came 


and door 
the fields she could see more approaching, 
like a 
little village. 

The so disappointed that 
never paused to think what she was 
doing ; her daughters were employed upon 
another part of the building so they 
could not check their mother’s — hasty 
and ill-advised action, as with a ery of 
vexation her kicked 
the nearest grain far away from her. 

* What a nuisance you are!” she cried 
in her *How dare you 
come before we are ready to receive you? 
You should have waited on your stalks 
fields until the proper time had 
arrived, You have no right to bother me 
when you not It is 
Get out of my sight, do!” 
the widow the rice 
foot, her temper had so mas: 
that she hit it with sufficient 
break it into a thousand frag- 
ments, each of which hurried away to 
tell the Rice Queen about the cruel treat- 
ment that had meted When 
this fairy heard their statements—which, 
though they were furiously angry, they 
managed to keep perfectly accurate—she 
was exceedingly indignant, and, raising 
her hands three times above her head, 
she uttered the following malediction : 

‘*Never shall the rice, which for ages 
past has ripened on its stalks solely for 
the use of human beings, roll up to the 
village again or enter their eranaries. 
In the days to come let these greedy, 
a 


regular army marching upon the 


widow was 
she 


she raised foot and 


indignation. 


in the 


now, are wanted. 
too bad! 
When 
with her 
tered her 


force to 


struck at 


been out. 
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ungrateful people seek us out with toil 


and labour. And as they pluck the grain, 
which shall henceforth be small and dif- 
ficult for the aged to see, may they re- 
call, with bitter pain and regret, the 
time of plenty which they, through their 
ewn wrongdoing, drove away for ever.” 

And thus it is to this day. The 
perity of the people began to wane; 
even by their unflagging 
they succeed in” storing 
last them 


pros- 
rarely, most 
efforts, 
enough in their 


Can 


granaries to 


PF - 
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and as they 
bent backs and aching 
shake their heads and 
** Alas! had Widow 


until the next harvest, 
drudge, with 

limbs, do they 
cry one to another: 
Chum Paw only remained satisfied with 
What she had, we should not be work- 
ing here so hard to-day. Let us remem- 
ber, and our children remember 
that contentment with little is 
better than possessing a superfluity, and 
that a greedy nature often loses that 
Which it hath.” 


make 
too, 



































TEMPERANCE 


Leading 


By a 
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THE REV. DR 


— F the few surviving veterans of the Tem- 
perance movement there is no more 
; conspicuous figure than the Rev. Dr. 


Dawson Burns. He may be said to 
have been born into the movement, for his 
venerated father, the late Rev. Dr. Jabez 
Burns, is believed to have been one of the first 
ministers to sign the pledge, as he was also one 
of the first to preach a Temperance sermon. 
Dr. Jabez Burns was the pastor of Church 
Street Chapel, Paddington, and preached a 
Temperance sermon there in 1839. This ** Tem- 
sermon” became an annual fixture, 
and has been maintained with unbroken 
regularity ever since. Thirty-five of these 
sermons were preached by Dr. Jabez Burns, 
and since his death his son, Dr. Dawson Burns, 
has preached twenty-six of them. The next 
will be preached on Sunday, April 28th. This 
Temperance sermon is unique in the annals of 
the Temperance movement, and _ probably 
stands alone in the history of the pulpit, for it 
is doubtful if any pulpit has been used by 
father and son upon no less than sixty-one anni- 
versaries. 

Dr. Dawson Burns was born in Southwark in 
1828, 


DAWSON BURNS. 


perance 


He signed the pledge when eleven years 
old, and as a boy gave 
1840, at a meeting of the Youths’ Temperance 


‘*‘a speech” in October, 


Society in New Church Street Chapel, Pad- 
dington. From that time to the present he 
has been an unceasing worker in the pulpit, 
on the platform, and, by no means least, 


through the medium of the press. He has been 


in close touch with all the leaders of the move- 
ment, and has played no inconsiderable share 
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Temperance 





Advocate. 


in shaping the course of the varied phases of 
Temperance effort. He was for some time 
secretary of the National Temperance Society, 
the precursor of the now well-known National 
Temperance League. He was the first editor of 
its publications, and was the first hon. secretary 
of the National Temperance League on its forma- 
tion. When the United Kingdom Alliance was 
founded in Manchester, the name of Dawson 
Burns was the sixth upon the roll of member. 
ship. So, too, with the Temperance Hospital in 
Hampstead Road; his name is inseparably linked 
with the whole course of the institution, for he 
has been hon. secretary from the very first. The 
list of his press would 
occupy far more space than is at our disposal, 
so we must few of his 
He was a joint 


contributions to the 


be content to name a 
more prominent publications. 

author with Dr. the 
Bible Commentary,” and his 
and the Drink Curse” 
upon as a standard work ; 


Lees of ** Temperance 
** Christendom 
long looked 
while his * Bases 
of Temperance Reform” has also had a very 
wide circulation. A few years ago he pub- 
lished, in two volumes, **The History of the 
Temperance Movement,” a solid work which is 
packed with information about the early 
workers and their methods. Upon the death 
of the late William Hoyle, Dr. Dawson Burns 
succeeded him as the writer of the most useful 
letter to The “Our Annual Drink 
Bill,” a yearly statement which always attracts 
very wide attention, and has often been the 
subject of editorial articles by the press at home 
and abroad. At the World’s Temperance Con- 
gress Dr. Burns delivered a most picturesque 
address, in which he related many reminis- 
cences, and there is certainly no man living 
who has done make Temperance 
history, or who knows more of those who iaid 
the foundations of this great reformatory 
movement, 


has been 


Times on 


more to 


COMING EVENTS. 

The **May” Meetings have long since spread 
themselves over April, May, and June, and 
this year finds no exception to the rule. 
The Church of England Temperance Society's 
anniversary will be held on April 22nd, 23rd, 
and 24th, with the usual meeting at Lambeth 
Palace on the afternoon of the 23rd. The 
National Temperance League will occupy the 
Mansion House on the evening of the 29th. 
The United Kingdom Band of Hope Union will 
tuke May 8th, and the Hackney and East 
Middlesex Band of Hope Union will have its 
big day of competitions on May 18th. The 
London Parks demonstration of Band of Hope 
children gathered from all parts of the metro- 
polis has been fixed for Saturday, June 1th. 


























WORD AND WORK 


A Right Royal Example. 


UEEN ALEXANDRA has always been 
noted for her kindness and sympathy. 
One recalls with gladness of heart her 
thought for the destitute poor at the 


® time of the Jubilee, her vivid interest in 
the Alexandra Trust, and her solicitude 

for the soldiet nd sailors. There is a story told 
of her loving sympathy at her country home which 
will be of espe interest at this moment. One 
day, whilst walking in a country lane at Sandring 
ham with one of her ladies, she encountered an old 
woman bowed down beneath a load of packages, 
weeping sorrow! At once the Princess was 
interested. It s, she declared, far too great 
a load for tl man, and inquired why she was 
so overburdened Then followed the woman's 
sad stor Her dear boy, she explained, had 
formerly helped her, but he alas! had been re 
moved by deat! ind she would just have to go 
on as best she could, since to give up her occu 


pation simply meant starvation. \ few days later 


so runs the story the dear old soul was astonished 
beyond expression to see at her cottage door a splen- 
did donkey and cart. It was a present from the 


Princess! Thenceforth the good dame carried on 
her business easily and happily, having never 
giver of this delightful present 
was no less a personage than the present Queen 
of England. 


| [The event took place at a_ time 
when the Princess was sorrowing for the loss of 


been told that 


her own son, which lends additional pathos to 
the act of kindly sympathy. “If ye fulfil the 
1 to the Scripture, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself, ye do well,” writes 
\ kindly act or a sympathetic word 
not only brings joy to the recipient, but tends to 


royal law according 
St. James. 


lighten the load of care which comes alike to 
rich and poor 


Bite Bigger. 


A LitTLE London crossing-sweeper found an 
apple, and offered u companion “a bite.” The 
companion took a very moderate one, upon which 
‘You know you're wel- 
come; bite bigger, Billy.” If grown-up rich 
people were as generous as that waif, churches, hos- 
pitals, and the deserving poor would be welcomed 


to bigger bites 


the generous lonor said. 


THE MASTER’S 











NAME. 





Canadian Womanhood. 


THERE is probably more philanthropic activity 
on the part of women in Canada than in any 
other portion of the British over-sea Empire. 
In this respect Lady Aberdeen had an enduring 
influence in the land where, as the wife of the 
Governor-General, she spent six busy years. 
Under her leadership the National Council of 
the Women of Canada, with its network of 
local organisations, grew to remarkable dimen- 
sions, representative Women of all classes and 
creeds rallying to its standard in the cause of 
mercy, benevolence, and Christian service. Two 
of Lady Aberdeen’s principal lieutenants were 
Mrs. George Drummond and Mrs. John 
McDougall, both of Montreal. Mrs. Drummond, 
who is the wife of a well-known Senatov, is 
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President of the Montreal Local Council, and as 
such takes a personal interest in all the charit. 
able movements of the city. Her husband, a 
wealthy man of business, has founded a Home 
for Incurables in Montreal, and Mrs. Drum 
mond spends many an hour in befriending and 





LADY GRANT 


solacing the sufferers in this institution. On 
the platform she is an eloquent speaker, whose 
pleading has given great help to many good 
causes, Mrs. McDougall is President of the 
Canadian Young Women’s Christian Association, 
and has given a great deal of time and 
money to the promotion of its work, \ 
generous giver of her large means, Mrs. M« 
Dougall is not content, however, with purse 
help: she is equally ready with personal 
service. Stricken in years though she is, Mrs. 
McDougall, for example, travelled from Winni 
peg to Vancouver in furtherance of a scheme 

the outcome of the Diamond Jubilee cele 
bration—for the provision of trained nurses to 
lonely settlers who fall ill in the remote North 
West. Lady Laurier, the most eminent of 
Canadian ladies by reason of her husband's 
position, is Vice-President of the National Council, 
and has always shown warm sympathy with its 
work But since her husband became Prime 
Minister social and semi-public duties have 
1aturally called for all “the tact, judgment, and 
enthusiasm” which everyone knows that’ she 
possesses in so large a degree. When at home 
in rural Quebec, however, Lady Laurier finds 
time for many acts of unostentatious kindness 
tc her poorer neighbours. The wives of Ministers 
and leading statesmen generally, after the long 
Parliamentary session at Ottawa, when the care 
of their husbands and the exercise of hospitality 
claim their time, have little leisure for anything 
more than this. Lady Grant, the wife of the 
physician to the Governor-General, is known to 
animal lovers throughout Canada for her exertions 
on behalf of the Royal Canadian Humane 
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Society, an organisation which corresponds to 
our Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. Medals awarded every year for hero. 
ism in saving life from drowning are also asso 
ciated with her name. Another Ottawa lady, Mrs, 
O. C, Edwards, has also become well known by 
her gift of eloquence. This gift she utilises mainh 
in advancing the interests of such societies as 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, and 
in advocating moral reforms, although she is also 
a staunch supporter of woman suffrage, Mrs, 
Edwards is the wife of an Ottawa surgeon, and 
it is to be noted that the lady doctors in Canada, 
of whom there is a goodly number, have showy 
themselves valuable leaders in philauthropice move. 
ments. One of the most influeitial of thei 
number is Miss Elizabeth Mitchell, of Montreal, 
A graduate of McGill and other universities, Dr, 
Mitchell is a woman of high culture who has 
laboured hard to spread a knowledge of hygiene 


among the poorer classes. 


The End of his Soldiering. 


I REMEMBER at Chieveley one morning before 
breakfast (writes Mr, Frederick Treves), watching a 
solitary man approach the hospital lines. He was 
as melancholy an object as ever a war had produced. 
He was a soldier who head fought at Colenso, a 
Vaal Krantz, end before Pieters, and he was now 
staggering towards the hospital, a ragged, broken 
down, khaki-coloured spectre of a man. Hi 
dragged his ritle along with him; his belt was 


gone; his helmet was poised at the back of his 


head: his frowsy tunic was thrown over his 
shoulder; he was literally black with flies. His 
clothes had not been olf for Tiny days, and he had 
missed the ambulance, he said, and had walked 
to the hospital. How far he had come he could 
not tell, nor could anyone gather how he had 
fared or where he had _ slept. All that was evi 
dent was that he was wet with dew and had 


spent the night in the open. He knew that for 
vague hours he had been making his way, with 
ever-faltering steps and failing eyes, towards the 
red cross flag on the crest of the hill. And now 
he had reached it. As to why he had come: 
“Well, he had a touch of dysentery,” he said, 
‘and was about played out.” Poor lad! This was 





orry home-coming at the last. A squalid ending 


of a march; staggering in alone, a shutHing wreck, 





without a single comrade, with no _ fifes and 
drums, no cheering crowd, and no proud adora 
tion of mother or wife. He was helped to 
bell tent, and put to bed on a stretcher, and on 
the stretcher he died: and this was the end of 
his soldiering. Sic transit gloria mundi! (Mr. 
reves, in “The Tale of a Field Hospital.”) 


A Count2r-attraction to the Public House. 


WHATEVER may be the varying views of 
different persons concerning legislation for regu 
lating or prohibiting the liquor traffic, all, we 
should imagine, would agree in favouring the 
establishment of counter-attractions to the public 
house. Such excellent work is undertaken by 
the Social Institutes’ Union. At a conference 


held at St. Paul’s Chapter House recently, by 









































‘emperance people must 





nvitation of (Archdeacon of London Mr. 
Crawford Smit M.P., drew attention to the suc 
ocs of the en social self-supporting clubs 
founded on his initiative within the past three 
four years Newcastle-on-Tyne. They had 
shout 1,400 1 vers, and, he contended, had 
proved that e working folk wanted society 
und recreatic ey did not necessarily require 
coholic «dr But there was comfort as 
yell as enter n and recreation in these 
ubs. In th few words, it appears to us, 
ie the sug s for solving the difficulty 
Counter-attra must be really attractive, 
though in a lesome and legitimate manner. 
The Social I) tutes Union utilise the Board 
schools —w he e buildings are not occupied 
for their mor! pecific purposes— for the objects 
f the club o1 | institute, and music, lectures, 
mes, and papers, are provided. Such 
ibs can be ¢ ished under the Union at an 
tial outlay f out 440, and a membership 
between eig nd one hundred members, pay 
ng twopence vee each, would render it self- 
supporting I f these 
entres have een estab- 
shed in Lond and the 
movement is spreading in 
the provinces. Fm her, such 
organisations s Friendly 
Societies are encouraged to 
hold their meetings in 
Board school way from 
the temptations of the pub- 
; e house. Mr. Henry G. 
| Rawson, Hon ‘reasurer of 
the Union, at the conference 
referred to, combated the 
ear that the social institutes 
ght embarr the work 
the School Board, saying 
ut in Londor t Carlton 
ul, the so titute had 
ractically founds Ll ne 
vening centre for the Board, 
I it Camd Road the 
tures of the institute had 
ecome so satisfactory thiat 
80 idea | arisen of 
ing the titute there 
1 Polvte nic. It is 
gratifving t id that 
Churchmen Noncon 
formists are uniting in the 
I ovement, the speakers at 
i e conference neluding 
so Archdeacon Wilberforce. 
5 al Grey, and the eminent 
gregational minister, the 
nev, Dr. Pator Notting 
while the sishop of 
ochester wrote Const ruc 
ve work for the entertain 
ent of the px in reason 
ec Ways m e an in 
spensable irt of our 
program m« Mr. John 
Burns said in etter that 
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learn that alternatives to the public house can be 


made attractive, and in that direction I would 
suggest their best energies should be bent.” The 
offices of the Union are at 37, Norfolk Street, 
Strand. 

Queen Victoria. 


UNDER the above title Messrs. Cassell have just 


issued what will probably prove to be not only 
the latest but the most valuable personal life of 
the “‘greatest woman of the nineteenth century.” 


late 
not 


the 
task 


The author, Mrs. Oliphant, brought to 
bear her only rare literary abilities, 
but a most sympathetic and graceful touch, whilst 
of the personal charac- 
domestic life of the late Queen 
this work of exceptional interest 


on 


knowledge 
the 
make 


her intimate 
teristics and 


serves to 


and value. After the death of the author the 
volume was brought up to date, and is now 
issued accompanied by three Rembrandt photo- 
gravures and a number of other illustrations. 


The same publishers also announce a collection 


Caswall Smith, Oxford Street, W 


(Photo: J 


A TYPE OF CANADIAN WOMANHOOD 
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of portraits of Queen Victoria, which range in 
point of time from her late Majesty's early days 
to the closing years of her life. The portraits 
are reproduced from pictures by celebrated artists 
and from authentic photographs, and are accom- 
panied by explanatory text. Such a work is bound 
to be popular, and, being printed on fine art 
paper, it makes a handsome portfolio, of special 
and pathetic interest at the present time. 


God’s Voice. 


Jesus still calls little children and sets them in 


our midst. I pass on a wonderful lesson I learned 
from a wee one the other day. A great storm 
was raging. Overhead, lightning flashed in the 
sombre sky. Round the everlasting hills encircl- 
ing us reverberated the thunder. It was a 
beautiful but awe-inspiring scene. In the midst 
of the storm a little girl asked, ‘‘What is the 


think it is God's voice,” 
terrific clap followed, and 
her head. I called her 
‘Why do you bow your head when 
the thunder comes?” I asked in my elderly, blind 
‘I’m answering God,” was the reply, 

crimson flush, 


thunder, mammy?” “I 
the answer. A 
the child was seen to bow 
to my 


was 
side. 


“gnorance, 


given with a flooding from brow 


to chin. And what do you say, darling?” “I 
THE QUIVER BIBLE 
BASEY ON THE 
QUESTIONS. 


49. In what way did Herod unwittingly acknowledge 
Jesus as king? 

50. Who were the greatest persecutors of our blessed 
Lord? 


51. What curious custom was kept by the Romans at 
the Feast of the Passover ? 
52. In what way did the Roman soldiers mock Jesus 


Lecause He was called “The King of the Jews”? 
53. What remarkable event took place in the Temple 
while Jesus hung upon the cross? 

54. In what way did 
the innocence of Jesus? 


the Roman centurion testify to 


55. In whose tomb was the body of Jesus laid? 


56. What action of the women in connection with our 
Lord's burial shows that they did not believe in His 
resurrection ? 

57. Of what prophecy did the angels at the tomb 
remind the women? 

58. What part did Nicodemus take in the burial of 
Viaiea 


59. What was there in the sepulchre which caused the 
apostles St. Peter and St. John to believe in our Lord’s 
resurrection ? 

60. What 
the 
children ? 


us of union which exists between God and His 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 464. 


37. They were sent by our biessed Lord to prepare 


the room, which was an important part of the Passover 
(St. Luke xxii, 8). 


feast 
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words of Jesus to Mary Magdalene remind 





was the 
for 


said,” 
Lord, 


Samuel 
** Speak, 


say what 
returned : 
heareth’!” 


Sweet 


Thy 


whisper 
servant 


THE QUIVER FUNDS. 


THE following is a list of contributions received 
from January Ist, 191, up to and including 
February Ist, 1901. Subscriptions received after 
this date will be acknowledged next month: 

For ** The Quiver” 
2s. 6d.; A Thanksgiving 
Llanelly, £1; The Twins, 
Children, Pembroke, 2s. 6d. 


Waifs’ Fund: R. N., Primrose Hill 
from One Who is Grateful, 
Brighton, 3s.; Five Small 


For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: An Irish Girl, £1 2s, 64.; 
Douglas Wilson, Harrogate, 33.: A Thanksgiving from 
One Who is Grateful, Lianelly, 103. ; E 


l., Bramley, 5s. ; 
tauceby,” 5s. The following amounts have been sent 
direct :—E. A. H., 5s.; N. W. N., 2s. 6d.; S. B. J., 103; 
J.S., 5s.; South of Ireland, 10s.; M. E. B.. 1lis.: P ¢. Z., 


l0s.; A. K. B., 5s,: H. F. S., 7s, Gd.; A. W., Cambridge, 
10s. 6d. 
For The Indian Famine Fund: J. M. G., Crosshill, 


Giasgow, 10s.; A Thanksgiving from One Who is Grate- 


ful, 10s. 

For The Leper's Mission Fund: Two Readers of Tag 
QUIVER, Jersey, 5s. 
For The Mansion House 


Scales, North Elmham, 103. 


Soldiers’ Widows’ Fund: B. 


CLASS. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF LESSONS. 


Me in the dish, 
xxvi. 23). 


38. *‘He that dippeth his hand with 
the same shall betray Me” (St. Matt. 

39. As the old covenant which God made with His 
people was confirmed by the shedding of blood, so the 
new covenant of the was confirmed by the 
blood of Jesus (Ex. xxiv. 8; Heb. ix. 19, 20; St. Matt 
xxvi. 28). 


Gospel 


40. To His crucifixion ; the word “‘ cup” being often used 
in ancient writings to signify dea sh, ap- 
parently in allusion to the cup of poison with which 
criminals were ofttimes put to death (St. Matt. xxvi. 39). 

il. By His complete resignation to God's will (St. Matt. 
xxvi. 42). 

12. By three times repeating the same prayer, as St 
Paul afterwards besought the Lord thrice (St. Matt. xxvi. 
i: 2 Cor. xii. §. 

13. Jesus healed the man whose ear had been cut off, 
and caus-d the soldiers to fall to the ground (St. Luke 
xxii. 50, 51; St. 1-6). 


sorrow or 


John xviii. 
1. Because Annas person of influence, 
having been High Priest five years, and being head of 
the Sanhedrim or Jewish Council (5 xviii. 13). 
15. The ofti-e of High Priest was intended to continue 
for life in the family of Aaron, but when the Romans 
had power they made the office an annual one, and put 
in whom they would (Ex. xl. 15; St. John xviii. 13). 
16. We are told they all sought for false witnesses in 
order that they might get Jesus condemned (St. Matt. 
Xxvi. 59). 
47. Upon the false charge of blasphemy because Jesus 
had said that He was the Christ (St. Matt. xxvi. 64-60). 
48. On the morning of His crucifixion, when He was 
brought before the Jewish Council (St. Matt, xxvl 64) 


was a great 


John 
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THE WOMEN AT THE TOMB. 


By W. A. Bouauereau, 
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ROYAL GIFTS. 
SOME PUBLIC PRESENTATIONS OF OUR LATE AND PRESENT SOVEREIGNS. 


By F. M. Holmes, Author of ‘‘ The Queen’s Charities.” 








THE GRANITE 


HEN in 1877) Queen 
Victoria heard that 
the only public well 
in the pretty Surrey 
village of Esher 
supplied contamin- 
ated water, her 
Majesty at 
caused a 


once 
handsome 
drinking fountain 
of granite to be 
at her own expense. 
asked, should the Queen 
Esher for such a gift; it is 
surely not the duty of the Sovereign to supply 
the villages of England with pure water, 
No, but the mansion of Claremont is in the 
parish, and here 


erected in its plac e 
Why, it may be 
have singled out 


her Majesty had spent many 
happy days. The Was, in fact, 
granted to her for life in 1865, and, being so 
strongly interested in the district, her Majesty, 
with characteristic thoughtfulness for her 
poorer neighbours, was pleased to make this 
most useful presentation. 


residence 


It Stands on the site of a pump previously 
given by the Comte de Paris, and is con- 
866 


FOUNTAIN AT ESHER PRESENTED BY QUEEN 


(Photo: Cassell and Co., Ltd.) 
VICTORIA 


structed of red placed on a grey 
granite base, in monumental form. The supply 
is derived from the Lambeth Water Company, 
and is both for human beings and for the lower 
animals. It was opened by the Rector, the 
Rev. S. L. Warren, on Monday, August 18th, 
1877, and bears the following inscription : 


granite 


“This Fountain occupies the site of a Pump 
given to the village by the munificence of 
H.R.H. the Comte de Paris on his marriage 
with the Infanta of Spain, A.p. 1864. 

‘In the year 1876 the water supplied by the 
Pump was declared by the Sanitary Authority 
to be impure and unfit for use, and the Pump 
Was subsequently removed, 

‘Presented to the parish of Esher by 
Majesty Queen Victoria, 1877.” 


her 


The villagers acknowledged the Royal gift 
in a loyal address, signed by the Rector and 


churchwardens, and a few days afterwards 
were gratified to receive the following letter: 


** Balmoral, October 12th, 1877. 
**GENTLEMEN,-—I have had the honour of 
submitting to the Queen the address you 
have forwarded from the residents of Esher, 
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expressing their thanks to her Majesty for the 
gift of a fountain for the use of the inhabitants. 
I am desired to signify that her Majesty has 
felt much pleasure in supplying so necessary an 
addition both for the comfort and health of the 
residents of a place with which the Queen has 
been from her earliest childhood more or less 
-onnected,.—I have, etc., 1m ” 
re “T, M. BIDDULPH. 

that in 1882 Claremont 
Queen Victoria’s private 


It may be added 
became by purchase 
property. 

The incident at Esher is illustrative of that 
genuine kindness of heart, combined with 
practical sympathy and good sense, which so 
greatly endeared her Majesty to all classes of 
her people. Not less so very pretty 
group of almshouses which the Queen raised at 
Whippingham, near Osborne, in the Isle of 
Wight. 

They are eight in number, and were built and 
endowed by the Queen in 1880. Standing 
opposite the church, they are separated from 
the main road in front by a large grassy lawn, 
and—with their low and deeply-sloping red- 
tiled roofs, broken in outline by the tops of 


is the 





VICTORIA AT DOVE 


QUIVER. 


ance not 


projecting windows—they present an appear. 


the least barrack-like or poor, byt 


form as picturesque a row of cottages as any- 
one would wish to see. 


The entrance doors 


are ensconced Within 


pretty sheltering porches, and the red brick 


walls are 


‘**I hope we are not trespassing,” 
a wonderfully 


covered with greenery. 
We say to 


healthy-faced old man who, 


observing us within the enclosure, comes out 
from one of the dwellings to see what is 


wanted. 


Almshouses. 


‘*We should like to see the Queen’s 
They are very pretty.” 


** Well,” replies he, all trace of suspicion van. 


ishing from his wholesome cheek, 


“you can 


step in, if you please.” 

The entrance door opens on a small passage, 
beside which is the living room, or parlour, It 
looks out on the green expanse of lawn before 
the houses and on to the trees and pretty Whip- 


pingham Church beyond. 


Each house cohtains 


three rooms, and all are on the ground floor, 
The occupants being aged, and waiting on 
themselves, are not anxious for upstair rooms 
with the necessary steps to climb before reach- 


ing them. 





RCOURT 


Behind the front and _ principal 
apartment is placed the bedroom, 
and then, tucked away behind the 
passage, is the small but well- 
equipped kitchen, while each 
house has also a plot of garden 
ground at the back. Within the 
dwelling the walls are all painted 
in suitable low-toned colour. 

* You can go in,” remarks the 
wholesome-cheeked old man, open- 
ing the front room door. “My 
missus is in there; she’s a bit 
paralysed, poor thing.” 

The “missus” was sitting before 
a bright fire, and looking as com- 
fortable as her illness would permit. 

*‘The Queen have sent her this 


beautiful shawl,” said the good 
man, showing a dark blue and 
black wrap lying on the sofa. 


‘Her Maj’sty gave twenty-one 0’ 
these shawls to old women this 
Christmas. She gives to th’ old 
men one year to th’ old 
women the next. Last year she 
gave me a pair o’ blankets.” 

“I suppose the Queen decides 
who is to live in these houses?” 

“Oh, yes, the Queen says who's 
to come here. They are from her 
Osborne estate. I was with her 
Maj’sty in 1845.” And the old 
man draws himself up proudly. 


and 


Round the walls are hung nu- 
merous pictures of the Royal 
Family and their retainers, and 
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our host takes huge delight in pointing them 
rsing about them. His wife can 
because of her infirmity, but she 
by the fire and looks around 
room With its pretty prospect 


out and discou 
talk but little, 
sits comfortably 
at her pleasant 
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buried there. Some fifty or sixty soldiers were 
interred in the churchyard about the year 1810, 
having died of disease contracted during the ill- 
fated Walcheren Expedition. 


The occasion of the gift was no doubt the 





THE 


WHIPPINGHAM 


without. We could wish that every labourer 
and his wife throughout the land were as 
comfortably bestowed. The Queen used to 
reserve one of the houses for herself so that 


she could come here sometimes and take tea 
in it. 
“Endowed! Oh, yes, the houses are en- 


dowed,” says the wholesome-cheeked old man, 
as he bids us farewell in the little hall. ‘* They 


are endowed, so they will go on after the 
Queen’s death.” 
Alas! since then that sad event has taken 


place, but in common with some other little 
known good deeds of Queen Victoria the 
Victoria and Albert Almshouses, as they are 
entitled, will long remain as a most useful and 
beautiful her kindness and 
care, 

Another handsome structure raised by the 
late Queen in a comparatively little known 
rural district is the Memorial Lych Gate at 
Dovercourt. In April, 1899, her Majesty in- 
timated to Mr. A. J. H. Ward, churchwarden 
of Dovercourt Parish Church, her intention to 
erect a lych-gate in memory of the soldiers 


monument of 


ALMSHOUSES ERECTED BY 





VICTORIA, 


QUEEN 


the church, which, when the 
dedicated by Canon Norman 


restoration of 
lych-gate was 


on September 22nd in the same year, was 
practically complete. General Sir William 


Gatacre, in declaring the gate ‘‘open” on be- 
half of the Royal donor, said the Queen was 
ever mindful of the memories of the dead, as of 
the wants of the living; and, if one thing more 
than another was appreciated by soldiers or 
sajlors, it was the fact that the graves of their 
comrades who had fallen were remembered, 
The lych-gate is beautifully built of English 
oak, and constructed by Mr. Edward 
Saunders, of Dovercourt, from designs by 
Messrs. J. E. K. & J. P. Cutts, of London. It is 
richly carved and very massive, and bears the 


was 


following inscription : 

“Erected by her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
Empress of India, to the memory of British 
soldiers buried in this churchyard, particularly 
those who died from disease contracted during 
the Walcheren Expedition, 1809—1810.” 


One of the windows of the church has been 
filled by the German Emperor in memory of 
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one or two men of the German Legion who died 
at Dovercourt also after the Walcheren Expedi- 
tion, and were buried in the churchyard. The 
window was dedicated by the Bishop of Col- 
chester, on February Sth, 1900. 


The Dovercourt lych-gate is not the only 
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mmemorial raised by Queen Victoria to her 
Another is the beautiful mosaic over 
the chancel in the Guards’ Chapel, Wellington 
Barracks, London, and the inscription runs: 


soldiers. 


‘To the glory of God, and the memory of 
the Guards who have died for their country.” 


But of infinite variety were her late Majesty's 
gifts. She gave “The Queén’s Cabin” — that 
Miss Weston’s Royal Sailors’ 
Devonport in 1895.  H.R.H. the late 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg (Duke of Edinburgh) 
hauled down his flag in that year as 
mander-in-Chief at the Devonport station. 


is, cubicle to 
Rest at 


Com- 


Majesty sent some decorations for the cabin, 
is hung there, 


and also her portrait, which 
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while a small brass plate is affixed to the door 
emblazoned with the Royal Arms, and engraved 
at her own request with the words, 


, ** Given by 
Queen Victoria, 1895.” : 


The cabin is always in great request, some. 
times twenty men desiring to sleep in it the 
same evening. The pleasure 

caused to the Service by the 

gift is remarkable. On one 

occasion, Miss Weston saw a 


stalwart blue-jacket looking very 
intently at the inscription, and, 
turning to her, he said: 

** And did the Queen really give 
this cabin ?” 

* Certainly,” she replied ; “there 
is her Majesty’s own inscription 
on the door.” 

He looked again, 
brushing away a 
**T wouldn’t have believed it if | 
hadn’t seen it. That the Queen 
should have thought of us like 
that, it’s almost past believing”; 
and then with a sob he added, 
**The Queen has always been my 


and then, 
tear, he said, 





Queen, and I would die for her 
any day; but now she is my 
friend.” 

When her Majesty graciously 


received Miss Weston at Wind- 
told the Queen of this 
incident, and it brought tears to 


her eyes. 


sor, she 


Her late Majesty also pre 
sented a pretty organ to the 
little village church of West 
Newton, Norfolk, not far from 


Sandringham. The story is in- 
teresting, and it is in a measure 
connected with the organ pre- 
sented in 1880 by the King when 
Prince of Wales to the church 
at Sandringham. 

A one-manual organ had _ been 


KING. 
used in the Sandringham church, 
but the instrument had seen its 
best days, and the Prince resolved to pre 
sent a better one. Messrs. J. W. Walker 


and Sons, of Francis Street, Tottenham Court 
Road, were instructed to proceed with the 
work, and they produced a model instrument 
small church. It consists of a great 
organ, a swell organ, and a pedal organ, witha 
total of nearly 580 pipes in metal and in wood. 

The King took great in the work, 
and a good deal of ingenuity had to be exer- 
cised in fixing the organ, so as to avoid inter- 
ference with the seating accommodation and 
the light of the church, which is small. The 
bellows were fixed in the bottom of the tower, 
and a _ platform placed over the beliows, 
seats being raised on the platform for school 


for a 


interest 
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children. The remainder of the instrument 
overhangs the organist as he sits at the key- 
board, so that the organ really occupies but 


little more room on the floor than a _ har- 
monium., 
The one-manual organ which this little 


beauty displaced was removed to West Newton 
church, West Newton being a village also on 
the King’s Sandringham estate, and it was in 
the course of 1881 again removed, to make way 
for the excellent little instrument also built by 
Messrs. Walker, and presented by the late 
Queen. This organ is not so elaborate as the 
instrument at Sandringham, but when erected 
it had to be divided into two parts to allow a 
window to be seen. It is fitted in an oak case, 
and possesses a great, a swell, and a pedal 
organ. The first has three stops—the open 
diapason, the dulciana, and the flute; while 
the swell organ has the horn diapason, the 
wald-fiute, dulciana principal, and the oboe. 
The pedal organ has the bourdon stop with 
thirty pipes. Altogether the organ possesses 
410 pipes. 

Sandringham church, which contains about 
a hundred sittings, is dedicated to St. Mary 
Magdalene, and stands on the King’s estate. 
It was restored by his Majesty in 1890, the 
transepts being then added and the _ roof 
was renewed. His Majesty also presented 
the pulpit, while the eagle lectern of shining 
brass was presented by her Majesty Queen 
Alexandra, in memory of the recovery of the 
King from his illness in 1870-1. It 
bears the following inscription : 


severe 


To THE GLORY OF GoD. 

A THANKOFFERING FOR HIs MERCY. 
14 DECEMBER, 1871. 
ALEXANDRA. 

** WHEN I WAS IN TROUBLE I CALLED 
UPON THE LORD, AND HE HEARD ME.” 

Sandringham church is very interesting and, 
though small, is a beautiful structure. It has 
many memorials, the window to the Duke of 
Clarence being presented by the 10th Hussars. 
It contains memorials to the Princess Alice, 
the Duke of Albany, and to Frederick III. 
of Germany, and a stained glass window 
to the infant son of the King and Queen, 
Prince Alexander John Charles Albert, who 
died April 7th, 1871; also a window to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel George Henry Grey, equerry 
to the King, who died December 11th, 1874. 
The grave of the infant Prince is in the 
churchyard without, a cross and slab of white 
marble marking the spot. 

Among the varied gifts of her late Majesty 
Was a new State Colour to the Scots Guards, 
State Colours must be distinguished from the 
regimental colours, and they can only be 
drooped or lowered before Royalty. The 
Colour was a most handsome standard of 


THE QUIVER. 


crimson and gold, and was wrought of silk, 
and had crimson and gold cords and tassels, 

The ceremony of presentation by her Majesty 
was brief, but very brilliant. It took place on 
July lith, 1899, on the East Lawn at Windsor 
Castle, where the regiment was drawn up in 
form of three sides of a square. The colour 
in a case was placed upon drums which were 
piled on the spot where the Queen’s carriage 
was halted. The Colour was uncased, and re- 
placed on the drums, after which Dr. Edghill, 
Chaplain-G 2neral to the Forces, and the Rey, 
G. Kirkwood, Presbyterian Chaplain to the 
Forces, offered prayers and consecrated the 
Colour. 

The Duke of Connaught, colonel of the regi- 
ment, handed it to her Majesty, who delivered 
it to Lieutenant the Hon. C. Heathcote Drum- 
mond Willoughby, who received it on berded 
knee. The Queen then said: * It is with great 
pleasure that I present this State Colour to you 
as a mark of the long and close connection 
between the Sovereign and the Brigade of 
Guards. I am sure that the Scots Guards who 
have so nobly fought for their Sovereign and 
country will ever value this personal gift of 
mine.” 

The Duke of Connaught replied, expressing 
the thanks of all ranks, and saying that King 
George IV. and William IV. had honoured the 
Grenadier Guards and the Coldstream Guards 
with a similar mark of favour, and the Scots 
Guards especially rejoiced to receive the Colour 
from a Sovereign who had so endeared herself 
to her Army. His Royal Highness also men- 
tioned several campaigns in which the Scots 
Guards had taken part. The Colour was un- 
furled and turned to the centre of the regi- 
ment, which greeted it with a Royal salute, 
the troops presenting arms. 

Then followed the order, ‘Escort and 
Colour—by your centre—slow march’; and 
while the National Anthem was played in slow 
time, the State Colour was borne to the place of 
honour in the centre of the regiment. The men 
then marched past in column, and afterwards 
the State Colour was lowered before the Queen, 
as also was the State Colour of the Grenadier 
Guards, present as a guard of honour. Her 
Majesty acknowledged the salute, when the two 
thousand guardsmen lifted their bearskin 
helmets and loudly cheered, finally marching 
off the ground with swinging tread, and a new 
and glorious memory added to the records of 
the regiment. 

Another gift illustrating the infinite variety 
of the Queen’s presentations, was the choco- 
late given by her Majesty to the troops at the 
front in the Boer War at Christmas, 180). 
The enthusiasm and gratification evoked by 
this splendid gift are still too fresh in the 
public recollection. The announcement of the 
Queen’s gift was made public on November 21st, 
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1999, and the hocolate was to 
be suitable 1 use either as a 
beverage Ol sweetmeat. It was 
packed in an « rnamental tin for 
i each man, each tin holding half a 


pound, The tins were of oblong 


shape, printed in decorative de- 
signs in colours, the groundwork 
heing red with a border of blue 
: and silver. On the centre of the 


lid was an embossed medallion 
of her Majesty. On one side was 





; the monogram ‘“ V.R.IL.,” and on 
the other the words, ** South 
Africa, 1900,” and underneath, 


“T wish you happy New Year, 
; Victoria R.I.’ After 100,000 tins 
were made the dies were de- 
stroyed, and these beautiful gifts, 
beautiful in themselves and in 
the thoughtfulness and kindliness 
of the Queen for her soldiers, will 
be handed down as precious heir- 
looms to posterity in many a 
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(Presented H.M, the King,) 


family. ‘Father was out in that dreadful 
war,” many a child will exclaim, “and the 
Queen, the good Queen, sent him that beau- 
tiful box full of chocolate for his very own 
self.” The Queen’s chocolate remains one of 
the brightest spots in that anxious and 
gloomy war Christmas of 1899, and not the 
least memorable of Royal gifts. 

A presentation of a different character was 
the silver Communion service presented by her 
Majesty in 1871, to the old church at Crathie. 
It was a plain building, in which the Queen 
took much interest. The vessels are of solid 
silver and are chaste and elegant in design, the 
patens bearing the inscription, ‘* Presented by 
her Majesty Queen Victoria to the Church of 
Crathie, 1871.” The service was given in the 
early part of the year and was formally 
accepted and acknowledged by the Kirk 
Session of the parish. The vessels consist of 
four chalices, two patens, and one flagon, and 
are enclosed in a massive oak case. The 
patens are about fifteen inches in diameter, the 
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inscription being in the centre, and an orna- 
mental border around ; the flagon stands about 



























































(From Photo by Walker and Boutall, Clifford's Inn, W.C.) 


SIR GEORGE HAYTER'S PICTURE OF THE 
CORONATION ROBES. 


LATE QUEEN 


(Presented by Quee Victoria to the Nation.) 





eighteen inches high, with fluted sides, while 
the chalices are about ten inches in height. 


























When in 189 the new church was 
erected at Crathie, the Scottish parish in 
which Balmoral Castle is situated, her 
Majesty presented a beautiful stained glass 





The **Queen’s 
interest, for 





window in the south transept. 
window” is of very pathetic 
it is a 
Majesty 
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three 


memorial to those whom 


loved and lost. It is in 
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panels, 
Christ, with 


IN HER 


the centre exhibiting 
the words, ** 





the figure of 
I am the resurrection 


and the life. He that be 
lieveth in Me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he 
another part of the space js 
represented an angel at the 
mouth of the sepulchre, while 


live.” Ty 


beneath are the words, “He 

is not here, He is risen,” 
The side panels give the 

names of those of whom the 


window is 
viz. : 


colnmemmorative, 


VICTORIA (DUCHEss oF KeEyt), 
1786—1S61, 
LEOPOLD, 1855—1884, 
FREDERICK WHILLIAM (Ey- 
PEROR OF GERMANY), 


1831—1888. 
ALBERT (PRINCE Consor?), 
1819— 1861. 

ALICE, 1845—1878. 
Louis (GRAND DUKE or 
HESSE), 1837—1892. 

The window also bears the 
inscription, ‘ This window 
was placed here by Queen 


Victoria in 1895 in loving re- 
membrance.” 

Her Majesty attended the 
opening of the new parish 
church at Crathie on June 
8th, 1895, driving thither 
from the castle in a closed 
carriage, the weather being 
chilly and stormy. It is be 
lieved to have the first 
time that a British monarch 
was present at the dedication 
of a parish church in Scot 
land since the Reformation. 

Many thousands of pounds, 
as is well known, were spent 
by her Majesty on the Albert 
Memorial Chapel in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
and on the Mausoleums of 
the Prince Consort and the 
Duchess of Kent at Frog- 
more and at Whippingham 
Church; but these are rather 


been 


in the nature of private memorials than of 
public presentations for the use and _ benefit 


of communities. 
Within the latter category, 


however, may 


be placed the very handsome font which in 


1898 her Majesty presented to the 


Church of 
church is 


part 
as the Anglican 


Collegiate 
George at Jerusalem. The 
of a larger building known 


College, about half a mile 


north of the city wall on the road to Damascus 
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the Tombs of the Kings. It was 
by the Bishop of Salisbury, acting 
nission from the Archbishop of 

October, 1898. The font is of 
iva marble, part pure white and 
It stands in a baptistery 


and near to 
consecrated 
under a col 
Canterbury, 
peautiful Cat 


part richly « ured. 


in the chay dedicated with the name of 
St. Michael d All Angels on the south side, 
where daily rvices are held. 


Though not exactly a public presentation, 
yet mention peLy 


gift of about six 


be made of an almost unique 
wedding rings on the 
occasion of het The gift 
of these rings revived an old custom. They con- 
tained a golden portrait in profile, with lovers’ 


dozen 


Majesty's marriage. 


knots on either side, and were presented to a 
number of distinguished personages, in whose 
families they will doubtless remain as valuable 
heirlooms; while one of her Majesty’s latest 
public gifts was the presentation to the nation 
of the portrait of herself in the robes worn at 
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her coronation, and painted by Sir George 
Hayter, The portrait had been kept at 
Kensington Palace ; but on August 4th, 1899, it 
Was announced that the Queen had conveyed to 
Lord Peel, Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of the National Portrait Gallery, her desire to 
present the picture to the Gallery, the Board 
accepting the gift the with 
sincere thanks. 

Such are 
of Royalty. 
of persons 


for nation most 
some of 


What 


they 


the public presentations 

a Variety of interests and 
represent! Villagers and 
labourers, soldiers and sailors, the Church, the 
aristocracy, the nation. Useful and 
ful, presentations and their numerous 
companions characteristic of that sym- 
pathetic kindness and thoughtful care which 
have so endeared the Royal House to the 
people, and which, when Queen Victoria died, 
caused so many of her subjects to feel that 
they had lost a personal friend. 
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By A. B. Romney, 





T’S the chance of a lifetime!” said 
little Martha Cres=, holding up 
her needle to the light, and pass- 
ing the thread through the eye 
with the dexterity acquired by 
long practice. “Just to think how I 
have been longin’, an’ pinchin’, an’ savin’ 
for that chair, and now, if she only pays 
me to-night, I can get it at once on my 
way home! Robinson's doesn't close till 
six I'll have plenty of time to 
choose it. But whether she'd like the 
one with the green cushions or the red 
is more nor I can tell!” 

Martha Cress was what ladies describe 
as a “little dressmaker ”—that is to say, 
she worked at ladies’ own houses for the 
modest sum of two shillings a day and 
her dinner. And out of her wages she 
managed to support her invalid mother. 

Most people have some secret ambition, 
the realisation of which they believe 
will bring happiness. 

Martha’s ambition was to be able to 
buy her mother a wickerwork armchair 
With cushioned seat and back. She never 
looked at her mother without, in fancy, 
seeing her “settin’ like a rael lady on a 
cushion,” instead of being perched on 
her old wooden chair of austere hard- 
ness and uprightness. 

Now the price of a wickerwork chair 
is ten shillings and sixpence—a_ great 
sum, to be sure. 

By incessant savings of a couple of 
pence at a time Martha had in four 
years put by nine shillings, when, sud- 
denly, as she had expressed it, ‘the 
chance of her life had come.” 

The daughter of one of her best clients 
had been at very short notice invited to 
a party, and, as is the invariable fate of 
young ladies, *‘she had absolutely nothing 
fit to wear.” Henee, tears, despair, con- 


o’cloek. 


sultations, and finally an appeal to Martha 
Cress to know, “ Did she think she could 
make up a 


undertake to white silk 
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of ‘‘Aunt Hawkins,”’ Etc. 


gown in three days?” Martha had never 
before been entrusted with such an im. 


portant job as making a_ white silk 
dress. Ripping, altering, mending, and, 


in short, ** makin’ auld claes look amaist 
as weel’s the new,” had up to the pre- 
sent been her lot. 

Martha had the soul of a true artist. 
“Tt does me rael good only to look at 
it, for it’s jist lovely!” she exclaimed as 
Miss Nelly Smith unfolded the silk, and 
held it up in shimmering folds before her. 
**T’ll do my best, Miss Nelly, I will indeed, 
but "—here she remembered “ the chair”’— 
**but sewing in silk is slower than work. 
ing in other materials, so to get it done 
in three days I must work extra time.” 

** Well! I don’t care, so that I have it 
to wear on Thursday,” cried Miss Nelly, 
and Martha had boldly demanded six- 
pence a day extra, and got it. 

It was now nearly five o'clock on 
Thursday afternoon, and the finishing 
touches were done. 

Martha laid the dress on the bed, and 
was standing with her head on one side 
looking at it with pride and admiration, 
when Miss Nelly came running into the 
room. 

“Well! Is it done?” she cried, prepar- 
ing to fit on the new dress, while her 
sisters came hurrying in for “a peep.” 

Martha fastened down the bodice with 


her firm, bony, little fingers, while a 
chorus of admiration arose: ‘It’s aw- 
fully pretty!” “It fits like a glove!” 
“Just look at the back!” ‘ No one 


would ever guess it was made at home!” 

They were all far too much excited to 
take any notice of Martha, who with 
flushed cheeks knelt arranging the folds 
of the skirt while Miss Nellie kept pirou- 
etting before the cheval glass, trying t 
catch glimpses of herself from every point 
of view. 

Five o'clock struck. Martha stood up 
and nervously rubbed her hands together. 
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“I’m glad it gives satisfaction, miss,” 
she said. 

“You've made it very nicely, very 
nicely indeed,” replied Miss Nellie patron- 
isingly, without taking her eyes off the 
looking-glass. 

Miss Nelly was a thoughtless, but not 
a heartless, girl. At this moment she 
caught sight, beside the brilliant reflec 
tion of her own youthful prettiness clad 
in gleaming white, of another face, 
young as her own, with cheeks flushed, 
not with anticipations of coming pleasure, 
but with fatigue, and with dark, wist- 
ful eyes. 

Miss Nelly laid down her hand-glass, 
and took out her purse. 

“There’s your money, Miss Cress,” she 
said, laying down three half-crowns on 
the table. ‘“‘And I’ve an old jacket 
here,’ she added, ‘“‘that might be of 
some use to you during these cold 
nights.” 

I doubt if Miss Nelly, standing there 
in all her beauty, was half as happy as 
Martha Cress as she ran downstairs to 
put on her hat in the work-room. 

“T’ll have time to get it!” she said to 
herself. *An’, oh! dear me! _ Isn't 
that an illigant jacket!” She could not 
resist holding it up to view. The flap of 
one of the pockets was turned inside 
ut. As Martha fixed it straight she 
felt something hard in the pocket. It 
was a shilling. Martha stood quite still 
ior @ moment. 

“She gave it to me.” she said _ half- 
aloud. Then she put the shilling in her 
little bit of a threadbare purse, took up 
her work basket, went downstairs in 
her usual sedate manner, and hurried 
along in the direction of Robinson's 
shop. 

She had the trick acquired by all who 
live much alone of talking to herself. 
She had just come in sight of the shop 
when she said emphatically : 

“You're the wickedest, most covitous 
creatur that iver walked this earth. 
Not contint with gettin’ a chair, to be 
wantin’ a new taypot! Mighty sweet 
the tay would taste out iv it, and you 
no betther nor a thief! The shop'll be 
closed before I’m back agin, and serve 
me right!” 

And so saying Martha Cress resolutely 
turned. back, and never ceased running 
until she breathlessly reached Miss Nelly’s 
room again. 
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“T’m sorry, miss, to be disturbing 
you,” she said apologetically to the group 
of girls round the fire, “but I found a 
shilling in the pocket of the jacket you 
gave me.” 

She laid it down on the table and 
closed the door. 

“You might have given it to her,” 
said one of the girls. ‘ Poor little 
creature! How tired she looked!” 

*There’s no use spoiling poor people,” 
replied Nelly indignantly. ‘ Besides, I 
paid her well for her work, and I gave 
her my old brown jacket. I wish now I 
hadn't parted with it. It wasn’t so very 
shabby, after all.” 

Meanwhile Martha was again on the 
doorstep. Her heart once more felt 
light, though her legs were trembling 
with fatigue. 

** Good-evenin’, Martha Cress!” said a 
man, looking down from a_milk-cart 
which stood before the door. 

“Is that yourself, Mr. Cassidy ?” replied 
Martha. 

“Tt looks coming on to rain,” con- 
tinued Jim Cassidy. Then he added 
awkwardly: “I’m done my rounds now. 
Will you have a seat home, eh?” 

“Thank ye kindly, but I’ve to go 
to buy something at Robinson's,” said 
Martha, wondering would it not be more 
sensible to put off buying the chair till 
the next day, and get home before the 
rain began. 

“Well! I suppose I can drive you 
there ?” 

“Won't it be takin’ you out of your 
way ?” 

“Not a bit of it. 
hand.” 

Martha did as she was bid, and a 
moment later was being slowly jogged 
down the street to the rattle of the 
milk-cans. Neither said a word until 
Robinson's shop came in sight, for Jim 
Cassidy was as silent as are most men 
who pass the greater part of their lives 
with animals, and Martha was too busy 
pondering over the rival merits of green 
or red cushions. 

“Do you know what I’m goin’ to 
buy ?” at last asked Martha. 

**No, I don’t. I niver was any good at 
guessin’.” 

“I’m goin’ to buy a chair! 
with cushions!” 

* An’ what’s that for?” 

“It’s for my mother. I've been saving 


Here, give me your 


A chair 
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for more nor four years!” said Martha, 
half-proudly, half-ashamed, for Mr. 
Cassidy, as was well known, was a 


“warm man,” and might despise such a 
confession of poverty. 

The cart now stopped before the door 
of the shop. The hands of the 
over the entrance pointed to five minutes 
to six o'clock. There was no time to be 
lost. 

** Which would you choose, if you were 


clock 


buyin’ a chair—one with green or red 
cushiors?” asked Martha, preparing to 


descend. 

‘Well! I don’t care for flashy things 
myself,” said Jim. 

“T’ll take the green, 
Martha decidedly, as 
the stores. 

In less than five minutes she reappeared, 
her face beaming. 

* I’ve got the green one, and they let 
me have it for ten shillings !” 

Well! Where is it?” asked Jim. 

* They ‘re to send it to-morrow.” 


replied 
into 


then,” 


she walked 


“Oh! Make them bring it out here; 
we'll fix it up behind somehow. Don't 
you want t’ git it home quick, after 


waitin’ for it so long?” 

So the chair was fixed up behind, and 
Martha again climbed into her 
Jim whipped up his old grey mare, and 
soon they left the town behind. 

It was two miles home over a rough, 
exposed road swept by the sea wind. 


seat. 


“Why iver don’t you put on your 
jacket ?” inquired Jim presently, looking 
down over the collar of his coat at 
Martha, who gave an involuntary 
shudder as a sudden blast came round 
the turn of the road. 

*’Cos it’s one I’ve just been given, 


and it’s too good to wear for common.” 

‘**Not a bit too good to keep the thin 
wind out!” Jim. “Put it on at 
onct !” 

Martha did as she was told. 

‘You want someone t’ look afther you, 
I’m thinkin’,” observed Jim. 

** Indeed, then, I don’t!” 
Martha indignantly. ‘ Why! 
that’s always lookin’ afther 
people. I’ve workin’ now 
eight years, though you might not think 
it to look at me!’ 

There was silence again 
lights of the village appeared. 

*Git on out iv that!” cried 
the tried to turn in 


cried 


replied 
It’s I 
other 


been these 


until the 


Jim, as 
under the 


mare 
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archway that led into the comfortable 
yard that lay beside a snug, 
farmhouse. 

The mare again until 
Martha’s home came in sight. It was a 
tiny whitewashed cottage, standing apart 
from the 
hedge of privet. 

In the window 

* Mother 


tw o-storied 


jogged on 


other houses, behind a low 


glimmered a candle. 


always puts her candle jn 


the window to guide me along the 
lane—it’s so dark,” explained Martha. 
“It makes it look kind of homelike!” 


‘I wish I had 


said Jim, as he drew up. 


someone to put a candle for me in the 
window, so I do!” 

Martha climbed out of the cart, and 
Jim handed down the precious chair 


with great carefulness. 

“Thank you, Mr. Cassidy said 
Martha, stretching up to shake hands, 
“I’m greatly obligated t’ you. Good. 
night!” 

Jim took her thin little cold fingers in 
his great red fist. 

*Martha Cress,” he said 
*T’ve been on the look-out 


ro 


solemnly, 
to spake to 


you this many a day, but I never got 
the chanct till to-night F 
Here the door of the cottage was 


slowly opened and an old face in a mob- 
cap peered out. 

‘Is that you, Martha? What’s keep- 
ing you standing there, eh?” 


“I’m coming, mother!” Then sliding 
her hand out of Jim’s grasp, “I must 
go, Jim!” 


“Tl drive you home to-morrow again?” 
replied Jim hurriedly. 

“Martha! Martha!” again 
cracked, querulous voice. 

*T’m coming, mother, coming as fast 
as I can!” said Martha as she lifted up 
her chair. 

**Bless us, an’ save us!” cried the old 
woman as Martha into the 
“Whativer have you got?” 

“It’s the chair, mother—we've got it 
at last. Jist you sit down in it there 
by the fire, and see how it feels like to 
sit on a cushion!” 

The old woman slowly and cautiously 


cried the 


came 


cottage. 


sat down. 

*T declare t’ goodness!’ she ex- 
claimed, “it’s for all the world like 
sittin’ on clouds! I never felt so con 


tinted in all my life!” 
“Neither did 1,” replied 
she closed the door. 


Martha, as 
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“No one would ever guess it was made at home 
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By a Leading Temperance Advocate. 





MRS. T. P 


AN ACTIVE LADY WORKER. 

HE claims which constituencies nowa- 
days make upon the wives of mem- 
bers of Parliament do not leave 
these ladies over much time _ for 
special work in which they them- 

selves may be personally interested. There 
are, however, some members’ wives who 


manage to render great service to the 
Temperance movement, and of their number 
the wife of Mr. Thomas P. Whittaker, M.P. 
for the Spen Valley Division of the West 
Riding, occupies a place. Mr. 
Whittaker’s substantial Temper- 
ance are beyond praise. It is no exaggeration 
to say that his far-seeing judgment, intelligent 
advocacy, and persistent efforts in the face of 
the criticisms of well-ineaning friends have 
had no inconsiderable share in placing the 
prospects of Temperance legislation in their 
present hopeful position. His wife, whom he 
married in 1874, is a daughter of Mr. Charles 


prominent 
labours for 


Theedam, of Scarborough. Mrs. Whittaker, 
like her husband, takes a broad view of the 
Temperance question; and, although she is 
prominently associated with the work of the 


Women’s Total Abstinence Union, her help is 
cheerfully and generously given to every 
department of Temperance effort. - Commit- 
tees make a heavy draft upon her time, and 
the constantly recurring bazaars frequently 
requisition her sympathetic aid. She is a 
bright and attractive speaker, makes 
president of a 


and 
conference, 


a businesslike 





During the Parliamentary season 


London 
workers contrive to get very much help from 
Mrs. Whittaker in many ways. 


TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION, 
If the notices of motion made at the 
commencement of the present Parliamentary 
Session be any criterion, there is certainly a 
growing desire on the part of the public for 
remedial Temperance legislation. Un. 
fortunately Parliamentary procedure is of so 
complex a character that the keenest enthvsiast 
is frequently checkmated when he appears to 
be just in sight of a full-dress Parliamentary 
debate. Those of us outside the House, 
however, may do good and effective service 
by keeping a watchful eye on the sayings and 
doings of * member,” especially if 
that member should happen to require a little 
toning i the case. The 
more members are led to see that their votes 
taken 


some 


our own 


up, as 1s too often 
on Temperance 
the better. 


measures are being 


note of, 
A NEW TEMPERANCE INSTITUTE 

The persistent croakers who are never tired 

of telling us that Temperance work is at a 

standstill asked 

towards which 


may be to turn their eyes 
Dudley, has recently been 
dowered with a most attractive and completely 
Temperance Institute. It is true 
that the effort has been of slow growth, for it is 
nearly thirty years since the Dudley Temper- 
ance Society took the first steps towards the 
provision of such a building. In 1873 some old 
shops and dwelling-houses were purchased for 
£885, and the site was vested in trustees, A 
bazaar in aid of the work netted £600, and in 
1808 Mr. Edward Smith, J.P. (President of the 
marked his fiftieth birthday by 
presenting a thousand pounds towards the 
erection of the building. Subsequently, his 
partner, Mr. Edward Grainger, J.P., gave £50), 
and various other sums were contributed. The 
stone was laid in December, 1899, and another 
bazaar held, this time in the far -famed and 
picturesque grounds of Dudley Castle. The 
bazaar was opened by the well-known authoress, 
Miss Marie Corelli, and the receipts were 
£1,038. The Hall was opened in November, 
1900, under most auspicious circumstances. The 
opening ceremony was performed by Mrs. 
Edward Smith, to whom a golden key was 
presented by Mrs. Tanfield, the wife of the 
devoted honorary secretary. 


equipped 


Society ), 


























THE PRESS AND THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION, 

A correspondent of The Temperance Record, 
in a letter entitled ‘How We Speed the 
Press,” calls ttention to the fact that in 
the early weeks of the year no less than 
three well-known Temperance — periodicals 
ceased to exist And, after remarking that 
this is rather an odd way of making an 
enthusiastic start in the new century, he 
goes on to suggest that speakers would do 
well to insist upon Temperance literature 
being as much in evidence at every meeting 
as the inevitable plate at the door! 
More than once we have suggested how 
fine a field of useful work is open to any 
earnest friend who would take charge of a 
Temperance bookstall at the parish Temper- 
ance meeting Ladies cheerfully consent to 
furnish refreshment stalls and serve out tea 
and coffee at a halfpenny a cup; surely it 
should not be difficult to enlist the help of 
a few ladies to preside at Temperance 
bookstalls. 

‘ON THE LOOK OUT.” 

It is not too early to urge secretaries to 
consider twice before they announce that 
Temperance work is suspended for the summer 
months. The hot months of the year in- 
variably increase the drink bill, and there are 
so many ways in which Temperance work can 
be kept to the front in the summer that there 
is every reason to urge workers to mend their 
ways in this respect. A meeting in a garden, 
ameeting on the village green, or a meeting in 
the market square, will often serve to enlist 
the interest of those who never by any means 
attend indoor meetings. In large towns, the 
open squares, the parks, and recreation grounds 
afford facilities which live workers should not 
be slow to utilise. 


4 WORLD-WIDE WORKER. 

Mr. Joseph Malins, Grand Chief Templar of 
England, is known the wide world round as 
the leader of the Good Templar Order. To 
him belongs the rare distinction of having 
taken part in Temperance work in every 
quarter of the habitable globe. In all his 
travels he has carried with him the ob- 
Serving eye and the retentive memory, and 
his knowledge of the liquor legislation of 
the world is unquestionably unrivalled. He 
was born at Worcester on October 4th, 1844, 
and while a child his parents removed to 
Birmingham. He commenced to earn his 
living at nine years of age, and emigrated to 
Philadelphia in 1866. There it was that he 
Joined the Good Templar Order. After a 
short stay in the States he came back to 
England, and planted the Good Templar body 
in Birmingham on September 8th, 1868, found- 
ing the “Columbia Lodge No. 1,” England, 
Which still exists. Before very long it was 
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found that the work of the Order demanded 
Mr. Malins’ whole time, and the devoted way 
in which he has laboured has won for him 
the love and affection of his comrades, who 
have frequently testified their appreciation of 
his consistent and persistent labours. The 
Good Templars are everywhere recognised as 
the “fighting wing” of the Temperance army, 
and it says very much for Mr. Malins’ tact 
and diplomacy that, although this is the case, 
he has gained the respect of all sections of the 
Temperance community. In our illustration it 
will be observed that Mr. Malins is grasping 
a gavel, and it is of interest to note that this em- 
blem of his authority is a duplicate of the mallet 
used by the Speaker of the Swedish House of 
Commons, and was presented to Mr. Malins 
at the close of the International Good Tem- 
plar Lodge Session held a few years ago by leave 
of the Parliament in the said House of Com- 
mons. Mr. Malins has written much on various 
phases of the Temperance question, and is the 


4 


(Photo: Wickevus, Wellington, New Zealand.) 





MR. JOSEPH MALINS 


author of the terse history of the Temperance 
movement included in the well-known *t Epochs 
of History” series. Apart from his Tem- 
perance work, Mr. Malins has rendered great 
service to the community as a member of the 
Worcester County Council, and he has for 
some time been a Justice of the Peace. 
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l Gallery of British Art. 


CHRIST LAMENTING OVER JERUSALEM, 


HOLY WEEK IN JERUSALEM. 
By an Eye-Witness. 


Lge rs, N imitation of the Mas- 

= * ter, Who made His 

ye et ; 5 
Oo. triumphal entry into 
3 Jerusalem * riding on 


Beth- 


resolved on 


from 


: ¥ ” 
7 - 6" 4 uv an ass 
\ ee any, I 


last Palm Sunday to 
} ‘A follow His example, 
% 7 so far as the act of 











= riding over the Mount 

of Olives His 
favourite village, Bethany, was concerned. 
The mount from the Valley of the 
Kedron, which is at this season of the year 
quite dry. Doubtless, in the past, when it was 
much deeper, the supply of water may have 
heen greater than at present. This mountain 
is, in Scripture phraseology, ** before Jerusalem.” 
Itis a long ridge with graceful outline; or, 
perhaps, mor correctly, it three 
lengthened ridges. From the central one very 
fine and views are to be had. 
The Dead Sea is visible away down in its own 
lysterious valley, whilst the sacred Jordan is 
seen coursing its way into it like a silver 
thread. The long mountain wall of Moab, with 
great ravines and deep gorges, stands boldly 
forward as a protecting rampart. 


867 


from 


rises 


consists of 


commanding 


In another direction we see the Holy City. 
At early sunrise every building presents itself in 
bold relief. Slopes of earth with accumulations 
of loose stones, Where grow olive trees and corn, 
are to be seen lying outside the city walls, 
They cover the precipices which once formed 
the natural fortifications of the city. And look 
there! you behold a primitive plough at work, 
drawn by two bullocks, or perchance by a 
bullock and a donkey. Has not prophecy been 
fulfilled to the letter ?—** Zion shall be ploughed 
field.” 

From your standpoint you may 
Via Dolorosa. The Latins maintain 
this was the precise route our blessed 
took when He walked on His sorrowful 
to Calvary. You are shown a stone in 
wall with a slight indentation, and 
solemnly assured that this was made by our 
Lord’s elbow when He leaned on it as He 
rested. Another stone has a gap in it. There 
is no difficulty in accounting for this. as we are 
informed that it was one of the stones that 
cried out! We may be excused if we are a 
trifle sceptical about this being the actual road 
taken by the Saviour, seeing that this street 
stands some thirty feet above the ancient level. 
You will see a large number of graves quite 


as a 
the 
that 
Lord 
way 
the 
are 


trace 
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close to the Haram or eastern wall. They are 
those of Mohammedans, whose great desire is 
to be buried as near as possible to their sacred 
The lower slope of Olivet is thickly 
I was much 
of ground 


enclosure. 
covered with the tombs of Jews. 
struck with the increased extent 
which was occupied with them as compared 
with what I saw some years previous. They 
are rapidly pushing up the side of the moun- 
tain; and they are as close together as it is 
Looking at the Valley of the 
Kedron, we notice that it is choked with débris. 
This is the result of the many sieges. Origin- 
ally the face of the rock on which the Temple 
precipitous, To-day, mounds of 
rubbish lie against it. Of the Temple itself 
naught survives but the platform on 
which it stood. 

The place where our Saviour is supposed to 
have given the Lord’s Prayer 
a church. It is in the form of a Campo Santo 
such as can be seen at Genoa. The 
quadrangle has covered around 
Here on the walls are thirty-one slabs con- 
taining the Prayer in as many different lan- 
Satisfied with our view, let us betake 


possible to be, 


stood was 


noble 


Is covered by 


Pisa or 


passages 


guages. 
ourselves to 
BETHANY, 


once the home of the much-loved Lazarus 


and his sisters, whose roof often sheltered the 
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wearied Master, and where a loving wel. 
come was ever given Him, It lies behing 
the mount in a_ sequestered corner, near 
to its south-east shoulder. It commands 
eastward much the view as that Wwe 
had when on the summit. Its Arabic name 
is El-aziriyeh. It consists of a number of rude 
mud hovels with flat roofs and surrounded with 
fig, olive and carob trees. The roofs of the 
dwelling-places are not of the most substantial 
kind. I noticed a native diligently mending 
his roof. Slates and tiles are undreamt of, 
Wood is simply had mud and 
grass as materials. 


same 


scarce. He 


What is imagined to have been the tomb 
from which Lazarus was called by the voice 


of Love is pointed out. It is a square 
chamber, access to which is gained by a fight 
of steps. Another flight conducts to a vault, 
Here the body of Lazarus is thought to 
have been laid. It may have been his tomb; 
but a leading writer—the late Dean Stanley, I 
think—holds that it was some little distance 
from the village. The Gospel favours this view, 

Bethany abound in very many 
objects of interest. There are the remains of 
what is called the ‘*‘ Castle of Lazarus.” I do 
not think his abode was on the castle principle, 
No: it seems to have been erected at a later 
date, in the time of the Latin Kingdom of 


does not 





He had a very bad time cf it.”—. 5% 
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Jerusalem. Of course, the veritable house of 
Martha and Mary, as well as that of Simon 
the Leper, is shown to the credulous. It is a 


marvel that alabaster box which was so 
generously broken is not likewise displayed. 


So much, then, for Bethany. That here truly 


stood that village made sacred by the Saviour’s 
presence we ‘ ubt not; and perchance the 
well whence water is to-day obtained may 
have supplied His human wants. And that 
He oft gazed upon the same scenery we have 
viewed we firmly believe. And, further, that 


oad to the city we will now 
vithin the bounds of belief. 


He took tl 


pursue is al 


THE ROAD. 

Three roads lead over the Mount of Olives 
from Jerusalem. That which bears off to the 
left, northward, is the one which was taken 
by the ancestor of Christ, the great David, 


when he fled from his home in consequence’ 


of the revolt of his undutiful Absalom. The 
middle road is narrow, very steep, and 
extremely rugged. Even a donkey finds it 
hard to pull itself upwards along it. Half- 
way towards the summit there stands a 
small building. It contains an inscription in 
Latin to the effect that it was here the 
Saviour wept over the faithless city, as 
recorded in Luke xix. 41. Perhaps it was. 
There is somewhat in its favour. It com- 
mands a striking view of the city. It is 
certainly at the ‘‘descent of the Mount of 
Olives.” But the path is very narrow, and 
hardly seems to have been a road that would 
be selected for an occasion so important and 
mposing as that when Christ rode with 
triumphant march and glad acclaims into 
Jerusalem on the day we call Palm Sunday. 
There is another road better adapted for 
such purpose. It claims the honour, and 
doubtless justly. We will go by it. It is 
the old Roman road from Jericho to Jerusa- 
lem, which touches at Bethany. It is hewn 
out of the rock to a great extent, and so 
cannot have undergone much change since 
our Lord’s time, Who oft-times must have 
travelled over it with His faithful followers. 
It passes above the village of Siloam, gradually 
descends to the Kedron Valley near to the 
Garden of Gethsemane, and thence continues 
to the city. 

This road, rather than the other, was the 
one most likely used for the triumphal entry 
[tis much better suited. It has not the rugged 
roughness of the former. It is broad, and 
thus better fitted for the large concourse of 
people who cut down palm branches and 
strewed them on the way and carpeted it 
With their clothing. It winds round the 
shoulder of Olivet. Ata particular spot where 
the “descent of the mount ” actually begins, all 
of a sudden the south-western corner of the 
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city, where lies the Temple area, bursts forth 
upon the view. It seems as if it has arisen 
from the ground by magic. The sight is 
startling and most impressive. Mount Zion, 
with its Mosque of David, comes immediately 
into view. It appears to be only a few yards 
distant in the clear atmosphere. May it not 
have been at this point that the multitude 
upraised their joyous song of * Hosanna to 
the Son of David!” when they escorted their 
Lord as He moved onward toward the city? 
The road now descends again a slight declivity. 
For some distance the city is not seen, An 
intervening ridge obscures it. Anon, the 
path mounts gently upwards, and then the 
whole city stands before us. 

There is a rocky ledge, and here, it is be- 
lieved by Stanley and others, is the spot where 
the tender-hearted Saviour, ‘*‘as He beheld the 
city,” shed those bitter tears of deep sorrow, 
and uttered His mournful lamentation over 
the doomed city, because _ it knew not 
the things which belonged to its peace. 
It was about to put to death the innocent 
Prince of Peace. It would not have ‘this 
Man” to reign over it. It would reject its loving 
Saviour, and the curse would fall. The om- 
nisciént eye of Jesus saw it all. He foresaw 
the awful horrors in store for its wretched, 
impenitent people; and, foreseeing it, He here 
hewailed its coming fate with heartfelt tears. 

As we made our way over this road, and 
viewed the scenes presented, the great event 
which we commemorate on Palm Sunday 
was pictured to our minds with a detailed 
intensity. Solemn’ feelings filled our hearts. 
As our blessed Lord lodged in Bethany for the 
greater part of what we call ‘‘ Holy Week,” it 
may have been that as He went each day into 
Jerusalem He took the same route. The sight 
of some fig trees in this locality reminded of 
the one He cursed because, though possessed 
of leaves, it had no fruit. A speaking 
emblem of the Jewish people at that period, 
and a type too of mere formal professors of 
to-day, who “profess and call themselves 
Christians,” but fail to show forth the * fruits 
of the Spirit.” As a withering sentence was 
pronounced over the former, so will a rejecting 
one be uttered against such as have failed in 
bearing the needed fruits of ‘repentance 
toward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” which are evidenced by a life of love, 
self-denial, and willing obedience. 

On Maundy Thursday there is a_ special 
service, with administration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, in the evening in the English Church 
on Mount Zion; and fitly so. After service 
nearly the whole’ congregation, having 
trimmed their lamps and lighted them, 
proceed to Gethsemane. By law pedestrians 
must carry at night their own illuminators. 
The electric light has not made its way to the 





“The whole congregation, having trimmed their lamps and lighted them, proceed to Gethsemane.” 




















Holy City so far. Hence the law. Woe to 
him who fails to observe it if pounced upon 
by the Turkish guard! His lodging will not 
be the sweetest. A young Englishman once 
told me how he had been caught 
flame, and was “run in.” His quarters were 
far from being the cleanest in the world, He 
had a very bad time of it, and did not breathe 
freely till the British Consul got his release ; 
but he had to pay a fine for the privilege. 
He declared he wanted no more of the like 
entertainment. 
It is requisite, 
by carrying the orthodox light. Some of the 


minus his 


then, te be on the safe side 


lanterns carried by natives are as large as one 
of our street lamps. Well, preferring our own 
lodgings to any the Turks might freely pro- 
vide for us, we took care to have our lamps in 
order as we left the church. Having made 
our way through the tortuous streets, and 
descending to the Kedvon, we cross it and 
come to what is called the 


GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE, 


It is a small enclosure carefully walled in. 
It is kept by the Latins. They affirm that it 
is the “garden.” It is tastefully laid out. 
Some of the decorations peculiar to the Roman 
Church are noticeable. We observe the 
“Stations of the Cross.” The spot where the 
three disciples slept is not omitted. It would 
be all the better, and more natural looking, if 
such unnecessary additions were absent. We 
are to “walk by faith, and not by sight.” 
Such pictures are not needed to bring before 
the pious mind versed in Holy Scripture the 
wondrous scenes and the several features 
attending the Crucifixion and its preceding 
events. All is clear in the Gospel history. 

In this garden the objects of greatest interest 
are some truly venerable gnarled olive trees. 
They are of great antiquity. What their age 
iscannot be ascertained. The impress of hoary 
years is on their features. We will not say 
that they have existed for the past nineteen 
centuries; but it is possible that they are the 
veritable descendants of those that existed in 
the days of our Lord. Titus did not spare the 
trees around Jerusalem. The Crusaders found 
the locality destitute of wood. The spot where 


the foul traitor betrayed the Son of Man 
“with a kiss” is marked by a portion of a 
column. Tradition has also fixed upon that 


sacred part of the garden where “His sweat 
was as it were great drops of blood falling 
down to the ground.” 

But, after all, is this place the true Geth- 
semane? The Greeks, not to be outdone by 
their rivals, the Latins, have their garden 
also. It is a question whether either is 
the correct They both are too near 
the public highway for seclusion. A little 


one, 


north of the Greek Gethsemane is much more 
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likely to have been where it was located. 
This is the opinion of many. But be the 
garden where it may have been, one thing is 
certain: it was in this very neighbourhood 
that the most pathetic incident in the life on 
earth of the Man of Sorrows took place. From 
here went up heavenward the agonising prayer 
that the bitter cup might pass away. Here 
He endured that agony which wrung His 
holy soul. Here He felt what it was to be 
man’s substitute, on Whom God laid “the 
iniquity of us all.” Here He realised the full 
weight of that mighty burden of human guilt 
which He lovingly and voluntarily took upon 
Himself that we might by faith in Him escape 
the penalty which that guilt involved. 

Such a locality as this, so full of holy asso- 
ciations, cannot but fill the devout mind with 
tenderness and solemn feelings. It is full of 
absorbing interest. We who assembled here on 
the night alluded to found it so, It enkindles 
heavenly affections. It engenders tender emo- 
tions. It inspires heart-felt love. A deep so- 
lemnity prevailed. A holy awe filled us. We 
were on sacred ground, A most impressive 
little service was held. With true devotion 
did we pray: “By Thine agony and bloody 
sweat; by Thy cross and passion; by Thy 
precious death and burial, good Lord, deliver 
us.” Ah! the memory of these services, which 
I have attended more than once, can never 
be obliterated. Late though it was when we 
got to our abode, we could not but feel it 
was good for us to have been there. 
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brings with it solemnising thoughts. These 
are intensified if one has the good fortune to 
be in the very place where all that it com- 


memorates transpired. It brings the tragic 
events home to the mind with peculiar 
emphasis. Here it was that the most 


stupendous event in this world’s history took 


place. Here the mighty debt for human 
transgression was pafd to the uttermost 
farthing. Here the exacting claims of 


Divine Justice were met and fully satisfied, 
not ‘“‘with corruptible things, as_ silver 
and gold, but with the precious blood of 
Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and 


without spot.” Here it was that that 
mysterious cry was heard, ‘*My God, My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” Aye, 


and here it was also that the note of victory 
which proclaimed ‘deliverance to the 
captives,” and told of conquest, which filled 
Heaven with joy and Hell with dismay, was 
uttered forth: “IT 1s FinisHED!” All done. 
Victory won. God reconciled. Guilt removed. 
Sin atoned for. Man saved. Types and 
prophecies fully met. The Resurrection on 
the foretold third day was the seal that all 
was accepted. 
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A STORY OF VILLAGE INTRIGUE. 


By Agnes Giberne, Author of 


‘‘In the Great Peril,’’ 


‘* Stories of the Abbey 


Precincts,’’ Etc. 


CHAPTER 


IVY'S RESCUER. 


IV. 





HEN about half-way to Bush- 
field, Delamere began to 
realise, as Ivy had done, 
that time was getting on, 
and that he had none te 
spare. He mounted a hill 
at a fair pace, and thei 
spun lightly down the in- 
cline beyond, keeping com- 
inand of the pedals. 














A sharp cry from some 

é way ahead startled him. 

Dusk was gathering, but 

he could dimly detect two 

man and a girl. The man was 

slouching across the road. The girl stood in 

an attitude of alarm, her voice raised to a 
shrill pitch. 


figures, a 


“No! No! No! Take my purse, if you 
like, but don’t touch me! Do you hear? 
Take my purse! Don’t touch me! Oh, 


don’t!” and she screamed again. 
*“What’s that? Keep off!” 
mere, 


He reached the spot, flung himself from the 


bieyele, and dragged back the 


strong grip upon his collar. 


ian, with a 





shouted Dela- 


**What do you mean ? 
like this! You rascal!” 

The man tried to answer, and produced only 
an inarticulate choke. 

Delamere gave him a_— shake. ‘ Eh?” 
Another shake. ‘* What do you mean by be 
having in this way?” 

Then, as his eyes fell upon a large, coarse- 
featured face, a twinkle came to them. His 
grasp relaxed. 

‘Hallo! Why, it’s my 
Bennet! How’s this?” 

“You, =," disorganised collar. 
*“T’m on my And I didn't 
mean to frighten the young lady, sir; but I 
couldn’t make her hear.” 

“Took you for a vagabond, evidently,” 
murmured Delamere. He looked the other 
pleasantly in the face. ‘‘Sorry I should have 
handled you roughly, my man; but I thought 
things were going wrong. Here, hold my 
machine for a moment.” 

He slipped a coin into the horny palm, and 
Bennet pulled his forelock, with a grin. 
“Thank ’ee, sir. I thought the young lady 
was a-wanting help, and I was a-going to give 
it her, sir.” 

Delamere nodded assent, and walked across 
to Ivy. 

“T’m sorry you have had a fright,” he said. 


Frightening a lady 


new gardener, 
settling his 


way to you, sir. 

















“The fellow has an ugly phiz, but he’s nota 
bad sort. I knew him years and stum- 
bled on him yesterday. I’ve engaged him as 
under-gardener. 

Till that moment Ivy 


ago, 


had not recognised 


her rescuer. She was crying heartily with 
pain and terror, her face hidden in her 
nocket-handkerchief. Some sound in the voice 
I eh 

made her snatch the handkerchief away and 


look up. 
It was Henry Delamere! 
Not for years had Ivy felt so like a naughty 


child found out in wrongdoing. Her rude- 
ness to him on that former occasion flashed 
up vividly. Was he thinking of it, too? She 


had been pale, but a bright colour came. 


“T’m afraid you are in some sort of trouble. 


What is it? Your machine? Oh! ah, I see. 
Chain given way. Awkward, this distance 
from home. And Bennet startled you. He 


does look rather like an escaped convict; no 
wonder you suspected him of ill intentions.” 

Delamere had picked up the bicycle, and 
was examining it, talking on evidently that 
she might have time to pull herself together. 
Ivy was half-grateful, half-wrathful. She 
hardly knew whether to be angry with her- 
self, with Bennet, or with Delamere. 

That he should have come to her help; that 
she should be dependent upon him; that she 
should have made herself ridiculous in his 
eyes by causeless terror; that he should be in 
a position to laugh at her—Ivy’s sensations 


were sufficiently complex. She tried to hold 
up her head and to retreat a few paces. 
The inelegant hop which resulted brought 


Delamere’s eyes upon her in fresh solicitude. 
“Something wrong? I did not notice. You 

have hurt yourself.” 
“It’s nothing.” 
“Nothing serious ? 
“Only a little 
“Where ?” 
“My foot. Please don’t bother yourself.” 
Delamere laid aside the bicycle, and took 


Only painful?” 
strain.” 


Ivy in hand. He made her sit down upon 
a big stone. 
“Let me see. If the foot is swelling, you 


ought not to keep your boot on.” 

“It doesn’t matter. It’s all right.” 

She had to submit. He was unlacing the 
boot with dexterous fingers; and as_ he 
knelt in front of her he looked up to say: 

“Now, I’m going to cut the leather with 
my knife. You won’t mind? Rather not. 
I'm afraid it may hurt a little, being pulled 
off, Perhaps not much—your easy. 
But shoes are better for bicycling than boots, 
you know. Well—call loudly as you 
like,” 

Ivy would not make a sound. The audible 
breath was drawn by Delamere, not by Ivy, 
though her colour changed. 


boot is 


out as 
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Yes, 


side. 


*That’s done. you have — strained 
the muscle at the Nothing very bad, 
I hope; but the foot is a good deal swollen.” 

**I shall have to put my boot on again.” 

‘“* Why?” 

*To walk home.” 

*That’s out of the question. You will have 
to sit sideways on my bicycle, and I will hold 
you on and wheel you.” 

“Oh, no!” in 

“Til take 

“Oh! 
couldn't.” 

* There ’s no alternative.” 

“If you wouldn't 
and sending somebody to fetch mé! 
a fly in the village.” 

‘*‘Leave you sitting here ? 
Bennet shall hurry on, and send a trap to 
meet us; but meanwhile we will try to 
shorten the distance. Better for you to be 
moving. It is growing chilly.” 


«a tone of utter dismay. 
good care that you don’t fall.” 
it’s not that. But I can't —I 


mind just going home, 
We have 


Impossible. 


Delamere turned to the man with di- 
rections; and Bennet, taking the disabled 
bicycle, went off at a trot. Delamere came 
back. 

*“Good thing I happened to choose this 
road. Now, Miss Webster, I am going to 
put you on my machine.” (The utterance 
of her name did away with a faint hope 
that perhaps he had not recognised her.) 
“Don’t be nervous. I'll hold you safe 


enough. Eh? Is the foot bad?” Dark as it 
was getting, he detected tears. 

“T have horrid!” whispered 
Ivy. “I can’t think how you can be so good 
to me.” 

‘*No goodness in the question. 
I possibly do anything else?” 

**But that day—the day I saw you at Mrs. 
Patchett’s—you remember! I didn’t 
at least, [ did mean it then—but it 
horrid—so rude of me!” 

Delamere was balancing his machine, close 
in front. 

** Well,” he said, kindly, with a curious in- 
tonation, “if I had unwittingly done any- 
thing to cause offence, I sincerely beg your 
That ’s about all I can say. So now 


been so—so 
could 


How 


mean 
Was so 


pardon. 


we are quits. Will you let me lift you 
up?” 

He held out his hand for the purpose, and 
she slid hers into it with a subdued sob. 
“But it isn’t you, it’s I that have to beg 
pardon,” she murmured, “I’m so sorry!” 

Delamere held the hand lightly for a 
moment, 

“You have made full amends, That is 
over now, and we need not apologise any 
more. People sometimes misunderstand one 
another. If anything is wrong that I can 
put right, you only have te command my 


Now. Miss Webster.” 


services, 
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Nothing could be more simple and 
tical than his manner. Yet 
those dark blue eyes, overflowing with peni- 
tent tears, stirred a in his inner man 
which had not for 
to vibrate. 


M 


here o1 
hundred 


prac- 
something in 


chord 


many years been caused 


CHAPTER V. 


A PROJECTED DINNER-PARTY. 


HATEVER 
manded Rusthall. 
The old clock on the stairs ticked 
solemnly in reply, as it had ticked 
elsewhere during like a 


is to be done?” de- 


something 
vears, 

Rusthall was an eminently respectable woman, 
superior housekeeper, household tyrant, and 
general referee in the small Webster establish- 
ment. She had a young cook under her, 
whom ruled with a vod of iron, for which 
reason that 


never could 


she 
asted in house 
Ivy 
after her 
honest, 


seldom 
five months; 


Yet Rusthall, 


cooks 

beyond four or 
imagine why. 

Was invaluable—hard-working, 
faithful, capable. In fact, 

described as a compendium of all the 
rolled into with he 
good temper, And 
the minor miseries of 
directly traceable to the 
this lack had to be regretted. 

Before any special function, such as a dinner- 
party, the state of her 
commonly, as asserted by the present 
“just hawful.” Nobody had 
look upon her long and grim-featured face for 
twenty-four hours pas None the she 
did all that had to be done, and did it well; 
and if she spared othe people no scoldings, 
she spared herself no trouble, which was one 
to the good on her behalf. 

Having the dinner-table, 
she had hardly thought about Ivy, except to 
congratulate herself on being left to her own 


kind, 
sober, 
she might be 
virtues 
one, exception only of 
since about nine-tenths of 
life are directly or in- 
absence of good 
temper, 
mental being was 
cook, 
seen a pleasant 


less, 


been busy over 


devices, and to take it for granted that Ivy 
was dressing. But when the mantelpiece 
clock rang out seven in tuneful tones Rusthall 
bethought herself that Ivy might be glad of 


help in finishing touches. 

The invited at a quarter past. 
Mr. Webster, being a nervous man of dyspeptic 
objected to 


guests 


were 


tendencies, wait for his meals, 


and always asked his friends a quarter of an 
hour before he wanted them. 

Rusthall spent three seconds in gratified 
contemplation of the table. She had heard 


Mr. Webster go from his room te 
Nothing remained but to 


the study. 
make sure that Ivy 
Was ready. , 

Two minutes later, Rusthall, with a face of 
blank bewilderment, was surveying her young 
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mistress’s empty room, with white evening 
frock laid neatly upon the bed. A hasty 
search convinced her that Ivy was still unag. 
and loud rapping at the 
study door startled the master of the house 
from his placidity. 


countably absent ; 


** Please, sir, do you know whatever has 


become of Miss Ivy?” 


**What has become of Miss Ivy!” with 
exasperating slowness—for by this time the 
clock hands pointed to twelve minutes past 


seven; and Rusthall knew that the. Ords were 
likely to arrive with 
the stroke of the 
mean ?” 

**Miss Ivy went off, sir, 
and 


military precision op 


quarter, ‘* What can you 
after lunch on her 


bicycle nobody’s not seen nothink of 
her since.” 

* Nearly a quarter past 
Really 


that 


seven! They will 


odd! Do 


Ivy is_ not 


how very 
Miss 


be here soon. 


you mean to say 
dressed ?” 

* No, sir. 
Nor hasn't got 


x Very odd!” 


Nor hasn’t begun to get dressed, 
home at all.” 
repeated Mr. Webster. 


He frowned, recalling Ivv’s indignation at 
Delamere having been invited and her w.- 
happy looks at lunch. She could not, surely, 


have taken herself away of set purpose, leaving 
him in the lurch. Lmpossible! Yet he knew 
Ivy to be a good deal spoilt, and not a little 
Mr. Webster indulgent 


impulsive. was an 


father. with an indulgence which amounted 
to weakness; but discourtesy to a guest would 
touch him sharply. If Ivy had done any 


this, she should be met with 


heavy displeasure. 


such thing as 


*There’s a ring at the front door, sir.” 
**Miss Ivy, perhaps.” 
\ deal more like it’s Mrs. Ord.” 
Rusthall right. Mr. Webster had to 
hurry into the drawing-room, where he stood 
uncomfortable attitude, At the 


constrained; 


was 


alone, in an 
best of 
and now he was as embarrassed as any school- 
What sould be thought of Ivy? 

The three Ords filed in—Dr. Ord stout and 
Mrs. Ord sharp-featured and self- 


times his manner was 


bov. 


benevolent : 


asserting : Miss Ord dressed to excess in 
white satin, renovated for the occasion, her 
rather angular outlines accentuated by the 


folds. She flushed, and wore 4 


restless, expectant look. 
Mr. Webster forward, 
eyebrows uneasily. ‘' A 


shining was 


working his 
extraordinary 


came 
most 
thing has occurred,” he said, forgetting in his 


agitation to shake hands till recalled to his 
duty by Mrs. Ord’s white kid. ‘Ivy has not 
come home. She went off early on her 
hicyele. She must have—miscalculated her 
distance.” 

Mrs. Ord’s sharp eyes were merciless in 
their scanning of his face. “Ivy ought @ 












































know distances about here pretty well by 
this time,” she remarked. 

Mr. Webster gave vent to a nervous laugh. 
“Even when one is experienced, one sonie- 
times makes a mistake.” 

Still, as we are alone, 
there’s no harm in remarking that Ivy is 
not exactly in love with Mr. Delamere, or 
i closer acquaintance.” 
laugh. ‘* But, 


“Of cours yes. 


anxious fo 


Anothe1 without 


fidgety 
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turn up in time. Let us hope 
that Mr. Delamere will, for once, arrive late. 
He is said to be the soul of punctuality.” 
The soul of punctuality on this occasion 
belied his reputation. Minute after minute 
crept by.  Half-past struck, and the 
minute-hand travelled quietly on till the 
quarter was reached. Presently eight o'clock 
Still Delamere failed to make 
still Ivy was absent. 


perhaps 


seven 


was proclaimed. 
his appearance ; 





“Ivy clung to his arm, limping as she walked.”—). 556. 


being in love, 
I hope. She would not 


As Mr. Webster 


Ivy knows her duty as hostess, 
willingly be late.” 
made the assertion he was 


asking of himself, ** Would she?” 

“Some accident may have happened,” 
suggested ( 

Mrs. Ord p down her heavy foot upon 
this idea. **Not at all likely, not in the 
least, Ivy is pretty equal to all emer- 
g£encies, 

Mr. Webster sighed. *“Whatever is the 
reason, it cannot be helped. I have no doubt 


she will come in soon. If not, I shall have 
to beg Mrs. Ord kindly to sit at the head of 
the table.” 

Mrs. Ord beamed. ‘ Most happy, I’m sure. 
But it may not be necessary. Ivy will 








‘It really is most extraordinary,” uttered 
Mr. Webster for about the tenth time. He 
Was uneasy about Ivy, and disposed to think 
that something serious had happened. His 
uneasiness would have been greater, but fo1 
a half-inclination to credit her with inten- 
tional staying away. He was annoyed with 
Delamere, looking upon himself as slighted. 
He was also much concerned about his own 
digestion, being wont to declare that a meal 
delayed, though but for ten minutes, meant 
physical misery. 

The Ords, naturally less disturbed than 
their host, did their best to keep conversa- 
It grew increasingly difficult in 
One and 
keep 


tion going. 
Mr. Webster’s perturbed condition. 
struggled to 


made remarks, 


another 
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shuttlecock 


the 
anew. Mr. 
up with 

went 
the darkness. 
could endure no longer delay. He 


flying, failed, and strove 

Webster seemed to be shrivelling 
worry. Every three minutes he 
to the window, peering uneasily into 
When eight o’clock struck he 
rang the 
bell, ordered that dinner should be served, 
and soon took Mrs. Ord in, leaving the doctor 
to follow with his daughter. 

The two empty seats looked 
Cecily seemed more than flat. 
cussed in all but dead silence. 

As the tureen was carried off, a sharp ring 
sounded at the front door. 

‘Ivy, of course,” quoth positive Mrs. Ord. 
‘*Mr. Delamere must have forgotten his en- 
gagement. He would not come nove.” 

Two voices reached their expectant ears. A 
man’s first, resolute in tone: 


forlorn, and 


Soup was dis 


“Certainly not. You will let me _ help 
you.” 

Then another, girlishly merry and apolo- 
getic 

“Oh! but it is so much better. I’m just a 


mere fraud to have made such a fuss. 
Mr. Delamere, I’m quite able to walk. So, 
they’re at dinner. We'll go straight in, and 
have ours. Shall we?” 

To everybody’s amazement 


Please, 


Delamere made 
his appearance, not dressed for the evening, 
but in cycling attire. Ivy, in short blue 
serge skirt, muddy on with dis- 
ordered hair and smiling face, clung to his 
arm, limping as she walked. 

‘**How do you do, Webster ? Sorry we 
could not be more punctual. Your daughter’s 
bicycle came to grief, and if I had not luckily 
passed that way she might be out in the wilds 


one side, 


still. A slight sprain—not bad, I hope.” 

‘*Don't stir, please,” entreated Ivy, as 
Mrs. Ord made a show of abdication, ‘“ This 
ehair will do. I don’t want to disturb the 
table. We are both famishing.” 


Mr. Webster, who liked things to be in order, 
glanced disconsolately 
gay blue 
The contrast tried his sense of propriety. 

Further explanations having passed, he be- 
thought himself of introductions. The gentle- 
men had met already, but the two ladies had 
come in Delamere’s way 
their elaborate 
awake in him a own 
knickerbockers. He glanced down, and mur- 
word of apology, not without a 
twinkle in his eyes. 

‘But it’s nobody’s except 
declared Ivy. ‘* Mr. has 
kind. He made me ride sideways on his bi- 
cycle. It must have been hard work, pushing 
me all that distance up hill.” She smiled 
confidingly at him across the table, as if he had 
been an old friend. “I am sure he is tired.” 


satin and 


rough tweed. 


from white 


ribbons to and 


serge 


not yet since his 


arrival; and toilets seemed to 


consciousness of his 


mured a 


mine,” 
been sO 


fault 
Delamere 
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“It would take more than that to tire me 
Judging from Delamere’s cool looks, he spoke 
the truth. 

Cecily Ord had exchanged with him a per- 
functory bow, saying nothing. Though po. 
body knew it, she had not at that instant the 


power of quiet speech. It dawned upon one op 


two present that she was not looking like 
herself. Tactless Mrs. Ord drew attention to 
this. If it was desirable that a certain remark 


should not be made, Mrs. Ord was morally 
certain to make it. , 

“Why, Cecily, what’s wrong? 
colour of the tablecloth.” 

Cecily frowned a daughterly injunction to 
silence, quickly smoothing away the frown as 
others looked towards 
his head in her direction, and Cecily grew 
paler still; for during many weeks this 
moment had been before her mind’s eye. 


You're the 


her. Delamere turned 


He would know her again, of course, as soon 
as he gave her one steady look. But how 
would he take it? Would he be glad? 

“The weather is trying enough to make any- 
body pale,” she said carelessly. 

Her his, and Was trembling 
with the struggle to subdue consciousness in 
her own face. But there was no consciousness 
in Delamere’s. He that something had 
disturbed her, and at once glanced away, as if 


eyes met she 


saw 


to relieve her of embarrassment. 

** After dinner Miss Webster will have to ask 
Dr. Ord to see to the strain,” he remarked. 

* But really, truly, it is nothing,” declared 
Ivy. 

The minute, long expected, was over. Dela- 
had not even remembered Cecily. She 
was intensely disappointed. 

Dessert ended, the ladies beat a retreat ; and, 
while Mrs. Ord and Rusthall fussed over Ivy, 
Cecily had leisure to recover herself. 


mere 


Five years earlier she had seen something 
of Henry Delamere. Not very only 
enough to leave a deep impression on her. She 
had never since been able to forget him, though 
perhaps the lack of other men in Bushtield had 
contributed to this constancy. Yet she could 
not even be sure that he would remember her 


much; 


name, 

She had been at that date travelling on the 
Continent with a Mrs. Smith; and Delamere 
had at first taken it for granted that she was 
Mrs. Smith’s daughter. Cecily herself had set 
him right on this point, but how far he had 
fixed in his mind the name of “ Ord” she could 
not tell. Until his indifferent glance met hers, 
she had felt no doubt of instant recognition. 

Delamere had rescued her from an awkward 
position upon a steep mountain slope, into 
which had managed to get herself by 
climbing after a flower. She had reckoned the 
position to be one of no small peril, and had 
been proportionately grateful for his prompt 


she 
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assistance. She had felt a marked drawing 
towards him, and at the time she had had 
, happy belief that the feeling was returned. 
He had seemed to « njoy conversation with her. 
The shock of finding that he had not taken the 
trouble to learn het real name had been severe, 
and it ought to have told her more than it did. 
supposed that his name had 
in her mind through the five 
intervening years. Yet so vividly did his 
image remain there that she could not hear him 
spoken of without a responsive thrill. The 
news of his return to Bushfield had awakened 


It is not to be 
heen constantly 


in new vigour the old sensations. 


Now she had met him. But he had not 
known her. 
Up to the age of three- or four-and-twenty 


Cecily had been a very pretty girl, with that 


type of prettiness which depends mainly on 


colouring, and which is apt to fade early. She 
did not, of course, realise how fast it had 
faded or how much she was * gone off.” She 
had wondered what he would say when 


they met, how he would greet her, whether he 
would be pleased. It had not occurred to her 
imagination that he would not recognise her at 

A surge of angel against Ivy possessed her. 
What right had Ivy to come between? Ivy, 
who had not had a good word to say about 
him! That Ivy should now be smiling on him, 
claiming all his attention, was gall and worm- 
wood to Cecily. 

She found leisure to weigh these 
standing before the mantelpiece, ostensibly to 


matters, 


warm her hands, really to examine her own 
face in the mirror. Was she indeed so altered ? 
Or was it that Ivy for the moment had captured 
his attention? Cecily preferred to believe the 
latter. 

If Delamere could know some of the things that 
Ivy had said of him, what would he feel? Of 
course, it would never do to repeat those silly 

I] gratified her to picture 


itterances. Still, it 
how differently he would regard Ivy if he were 


told. 

She resolved not to recall to his recollection 
that past encounter in Switzerland. Since he 
had forgotten, she would appear to have 
forgotten also 


After this wise determination, it may not be 
amatter of surprise to those who know well a 
certain type of mind often feminine 
than masculine—that she failed to keep clear 
of the topic in question. 


more 


Delamere, on entering the drawing-room, came 
straight to the sofa on which Ivy had been 
deposited, asking after the sprain. Cecily 
happened to be near, and the three fell into a 
talk, 

It was a tempting opportunity. Cecily was 
Well in shade, and slight variations of colour 


Would not be remarked. She was better 
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able now to command her voice. So she con- 
trived to work the conversation round from 
Bushfield to foreign lands, to travelling 
generally, to the Continent, to divers coun- 
tries which they individually had or had 
not seen, and lastly to a visitwhich she had 
paid to Lucerne exactly five years earlier. 
Cecily was a clever woman, and this cir- 
cuitous route followed with seeming 
naturalness. But all the while she knew her- 
self to be breaking a sensible resolution. 

Delamere followed her lead with polite in- 
difference. Gradually, as recollections stirred 
within him, he showed a faint interest in the 
subject. 


was 


* Yes, [ was a month or more in Switzer- 
land. Some years ago  certainly—four or 
five. It may be five. At Lucerne—some 


days, I believe. Went up the Rigi, of course. 
Fine view, but too cockney in details for my 
taste. The summit I mean, not the view.” 

“I have a vague impression that you may 
have been at Lucerne just about the time 
that I was there. Five years ago this month. 
There was a Mr. Delamere in our hotel. I 
remember about him, because 

Cecily hesitated. 

‘* Not impossible,” he said. 

*T remember—because—he saved an un- 
fortunate young lady from great danger. 
She had climbed down a terribly steep place, 
and was seized with vertigo and could not 
move. He—was it you?—went down to her, 
and brought her up in safety. It was most 
brave of him. If he had not been there, she 
must have fallen and been killed.” 

Delamere broke into a_ hearty 
laughter. 

“It is evident that you heard the 
lady’s own account of her adventure. Confess, 
did she not tell you?” He looked straight 
at Cecily, who had no choice but to answer. 





. 


fit of 


young 


“Yes,” came with faint hesitation. Cecily 
Was not an eminently truthful person. She 
generally intended to speak the truth, and 
always tried to persuade herself that she 


had done so. But principle in her case was 
apt to yield to the pressure of circumstances, 

“TI thought so. Poor thing! The whole 
affair was too absurd. There was _ not 
the slightest reason for her terror. She lost 
her head, and her shrieks were melodramatic, 
Anybody with a stick might have reached 
her, and I had my alpenstock. It was a 
mere nothing. If she had fallen, she would 
hardly have rolled a dozen yards. However, 


she was ecstatically grateful, and everyone 
congratulated her; and she never guessed 
how much we were amused. It gave some 


laugh; but she honestly 
brought out of 


of us a_ good 

believed that she had 

desperate peril.” 
Cecily thankful for the 


been 


was shade which 
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veiled her hot cheeks. Still more was she 
thankful that she had not rashly betrayed 
ner identity with the young lady in ques- 
tion. 
CHAPTER VI. 
THE MARCH OF EVENTS. 
ELAMERE was neither very young nor 
impulsive. When he had been the 
one he had also been the _ other. 


Now, at the age of thirty-five, having 
travelled a great deal and seen much of life, 
he had himself tolerably well under control. 
For years he had looked upon a sudden 
love affair as about the most unlikely event 
which could upon him. He knew 
much, he would have both of himself 
and of women. 

Nevertheless, it so 
Webster’s face went with him that 
night, and haunted him in the small hours 
of the morning. A man might be excused 
for dwelling on so pretty and bright a face. 
Iie had seen the girlish brow flush with 
annoyance and darken with anger; both 
anger and annoyance being directed towards 
himself. These phases had not touched him. 
Women were apt, he knew, to take offence 
easily; and Ivy Webster might be more 
disposed thereto than most women. 


past 
come too 
said, 

happened that Ivy 
home 


But when she had melted into sudden con- 
trition, when her eyes had softened and 
filled with tears, when the pretty lips had 


shame, then it was another 
matter. A woman’s causeless vexation might 
have small power him, as many 
men; but by a woman's tenderness, still more 
by a woman’s humble self-abasement, he could 
be strongly affected. 

Fast as she had brightened up when seated 
on his bicycle, not all her merry talk might 
efface the impression then made. The tear- 
filled eyes remained by him persistently. 

This, of course, was by no means the tirst 
time that Delamere’s fancy had been caught. 
Once, many years earlier, it had been more 
than the mere catching of his fancy. He had 
yielded himself captive to a charming face, 
only to be deceived. The object of his homage 
had drawn him on, had chained him to her 
chariot wheel, had lured him to the propos- 
ing point, and had rejected him. 

‘* Never more!” Delamere had said to him- 
self, in white wrath, as he went out from her 
heartless presence. ‘‘ Once taken in is enough 
for me! If ever I marry, it shall be for 
simple convenience. I will never believe in a 
woman again.” 

That was natural enough 
lasted, and it lasted long. 


quivered with 


over over 


while his anger 
It took a gond deal 


to rouse him, and when aroused he could not 
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easily cool down. Yet he had known women 
of a far different type, aud it was impossible 
that his faith in them should be utterly 
wrecked by the cruel folly of one girl, In 
time he revolted against the injustice of cop. 
demning the whole sex for the faults of an 
individual. 

Still, the effects of the shock which he had 
had were so far lasting that from that day 
to this he had never again fallen in love, had 
never been even within measurable distance 
of so falling. And since he was the last man 
to marry merely ‘for convenience,” whatever 
he might have thought or said 
he remained a 

**From that day to this!” He caught him- 
self using the words, and laughed. * Pshaw! 
I’m not in love.” But only five minutes 
later he was seriously questioning what could 
been the her vexa- 
tion. Evidently it no delusion of his, 
She had annoyed at something. He 
would find out somehow. 


in a passion, 
bachelor. 


have cause of earlier 
was 


been 


He made another attempt with the Misses 
Perriman, and was baffled. * Ivy has her little 
fancies, like other girls, really not worth 
attention. I think, if you wish to know, 
that you should ask Ivy herself.” 

**Not yet. There is no hurry,” decided 


Delamere silently. 

But he went to the late agent’s ugly little 
house on his road home. It was a matter of 
common politeness that he should make 
inquiry after the strain. He found Ivy on the 
in high spirits. She was very nearly 
she declared, only Dr. Ord insisted on 
and it was horribly dull. It was aw- 
kind of Mr. Delamere to take pity on 
her. She was tired of reading, and she never 
did care for needlework. Was it wrong? 
Ought women always to like needlework? 
And now would not Mr. Delamere tell her 
about some adventure in his travels? She 
loved hearing about adventures, and tea 
would come directly. 

Delamere seldom talked about either him- 
self or his travels, from a well-founded dread 
of being looked upon as a_ bore; but he 
fell in with the request, and the one story 
grew nto a dozen. Ivy listened, not only 
with shining eyes of genuine delight, but 
with a more intelligent appreciation than he 
had perhaps expected. He was beguiled into 
staying nearly an hour; and when he moved 
to go Ivy declared that she had _ never 
heard anything half so interesting in her 
whole life. Why did travellers trouble them- 
selves to write long, stupid books, when 
talking about what they had was s0 
much nicer ? 

He found no opportunity to put his ques- 
tion on that occasion. The puzzlement as 
her former annoyance back to him 


sofa, 
well, 
rest ; 
fully 


seen 


came 





























later. While with her he scarcely thought 
of it. 

Ivy's confinement to the couch lasted 
several days; and though Delamere did not 
inquire after her so often as he § felt 
disposed, he inquired often enough to attract 
attention. 

Not being used to quiet country life, he 
failed to reckon on the observing power of 
one sharp pair of eyes. Dr. Ord’s house, at 
the extreme end of the main village street, 
was Within easy view of the park entrance 
and of the agent’s house close outside that 
entrance. Cecily had left home almost imme- 
diately after the small dinner-party, going 
with reluctance under the’ circumstances ; 
but an engagement of long standing could 
not be put aside. Mrs. Ord, however, was at 
home, and a great part of Mrs. Ord’s busi- 
ness in life was to study the doings of her 
neighbours. Little guessed Delamere how 
often that busy lady, in the midst of her 
multifarious occupations, found leisure to peer 
through the muslin blinds of a corner bed- 
room window towards the park gates. Not 
a tradesman ever called at the back door of 
the little stucco house, which by Delamere 
and his uncle was regarded as an eyesore in 
the landscape, but Mrs. Ord was aware of it. 
How, then, should she fail to know exactly the 
number of calls that Delamere paid, and the 
precise length of time that he stayed ? 

“I begin to think, for my part, that there’s 
something or other in it,” wrote Mrs. Ord to 
her absent daughter. The doctor’s wife was 
not literary in her style of expression, and 
she loved to emphasise her words’ with 
dashes, “It’s foo absurd to suppose that he 
rely can seriously care for Ivy! But it’s 
queer the way he keeps going in and out! 
It can’t be for the sake always of talking 
business with Mr. Webster—at least I know 
for a certainty that twice when he went in 
Mr. Webster was out. I said that to yow 
father, and he told me I was talking non- 
sense—‘ Why shouldn’t Mr. Delamere go, if 
he chose?’ But I know better.” 

This letter put Cecily into a flutter. She 
felt that a march was being stolen upon 
herself during her absence from home. Had 
it been possible, she would there and then 
have thrown up her engagement and have 
hastened back to Bushfield. The old aunt, 
however, with whom she had come to stay 
was well off and of an irascible tempera- 
ment. The Ords indulged in expectations 
from her; and for Cecily to give offence by 
hurrying away might have dire  conse- 
quences, She felt herself helpless, and she 
chafed the more because she might not 
act. 

Meanwhile Delamere was becoming troubled 
by his own growing interest in Ivy. What- 
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ever he did and wherever he went, he 
could not shake off the recollection of her. 
If he had not seen her for three days, the 
time seemed inordinately long. When _ he 
was by her side, he had a sense of supreme 
satisfaction. If she appeared abstracted or 
indifferent, he was unhappy. 

“This won’t do. I’m getting on too fast. 
I shall have to go away,” he said. 

It was not difficult to arrange for a 
* necessary” absence. He decided to be 
abnormally wise, and to stay away a full 
month at the least. By the end of a month 
or six weeks he would be better able to 
gauge the true state of his own mind—to 
know how far his absorption in Ivy was 
more than a passing fancy—also to discover 
whether his liking for her was returned. He 
had no intention of undergoing a second 
rebuff. 

If, in the end, he should find that he did 
truly care for Ivy, and that she equally 
cared for him, there was nobody to say him 
nay. He might propose for her without 
scruple. True, she was only the daughter of 
his uncle’s agent, while he was the repre- 
sentative of one of the oldest families in the 
county. Still, Mr. Webster was a gentleman, 
though poor; and Delamere had travelled so 
much among all kinds and varieties of men 
as to be the less squeamish about minor 
differences. He could not have wished to 
marry a woman who was not a_ thorough 
lady. Granted that, however, other things 
mattered less. The question of mind, of char- 
acter, of principle, weighed far more with 
him than the question of connections or of 
other folk’s opinions. He did not need to 
think about money. He knew that his uncle 
wished him to marry, and Mr. Delamere, 
senior, being a simple-hearted old man, long 
absent from English social life, was unlikely 
to raise needless objections, 

The question was one for himself only, un- 
hampered by what other people might think. 
As for Cecily—he had not given her another 
thought since her departure. Nor had he yet 
the slightest idea that he and she had had a 
prior acquaintance. 

But decidedly a break from Ivy would be wise 
before matters advanced any further. The de- 
gree to which he felt himself attracted made 
him uneasy. He dreaded a second experience 
such as the last. Ivy, with all her charm of 
face and manner, might be, like many other 
girls, merely bent upon winning admiration. 
She might care no more for him than for the 
rooks in the grove. If so, the sooner he shoox 
off his fancy the better for himself. 

“Yes, I’m going to town for a few weeks, 
a month at the least. Rather sooner than I 
had intended, but there are various matters 
to be seen to. Day after to-morrow—short 
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rather; but I’m an old traveller. It 
does not take me long to get ready. If lam 
wanted here, I can run down for a night any 
He spoke of a five or six howrs’ journey 


notice 


day.” 
as most people speak of an hour's drive. 

{nd you really are tired already of this 
pla e! But it isn’t the London 
marked Ivy lightly. 


season,” re- 


‘Quite as many people there as [ shall care 
to see, I am used to desert solitudes, you 
know Delamere found himself ur reasonably 


mind, 
He had 
surprise and 
studiously 


disappointed that she did not seem to 
Not a 


looked 


trace of was to be seen. 
for 


forgetting 


regret 
faint 
that he had 
eliminated the same from his own 


some token « 
concern 
manner, 
like the 
* But 


shoals of 


**Some there is no solitude 


remarked Ivy. 


Say 


solitude of London,” 


then, of course, you'll come across 


old friends. So it won't be solitude for you 
will it?” 

She saw him off with smiles, and Delamere 
returned to an evening of gloom. He was so 
far ruffled by her composure that he could 
not resist looking in once more for a final 
good-bye next evening. Some slight business 
matter formed the excuse. Ivy received him 


had done the day before, chatting 
gaily. He talked tentatively of “a 
two,” and watched with critical 
Ivy’s colour did not change. 

months will soon be over,” 
clared, accepting at the longer 
‘*Why, even here in the country, time just 
busy. A week is hardly 


as she 
month or 


glances, 


de- 


time. 


“Two she 


once 


flies when one is 


begun before it ends. And in London you'll 
hardly have begun to turn round _ before 
you'll find that it is time to come back. Most 
likely you will want a third month at the 
end. And [I’m thinking of going away too 
soon.” 

‘Well, perhaps it may be so.” gloomily, 


to the last 


asser- 


but 


after a quick glance up. As 
tion he 
refrained. “I 
that is a 


being cares a 


wished much to ask when, 


am a perfectly free agent, if 


desired No 


brass farthing whether T go or 


thing to be human 
stay.” 

ic Except Mrs. Patchett 
think I should like 
if I went away for only a week. | 
like to think that nobody cared,” 
looked up, hi ping to meet 
Nothing of the kind. Ivy 
deeply engrossed with strands of 
worsted. She had 
needlework of late 
least of all Delamere. 
expressing his conviction 
to like needlework.” 


*T wonder if they will go 


cheerfully). “4 
somebody to be sorry 
should not 

Delamere again 
sympathetic eyes, 
was two 
vehemently — to 
knowing why, 
He did not even recollect 
that ‘all 


taken 
nobody 


women 
ought 
together?” she 
murmured, 

*I beg your pardon?” 
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* Oh! only these wools. I’m making a 
chair-back, and the colours are so puzzling 


Cecily Ord could advise me, if she were nos 


away.” Ivy leant back with a slight yaw, 
which passed into a laugh. ‘I sometimes 
wonder if you ever guessed why I wag g9 


horribly cross and disagreeable that first day 

Speaking of Mrs, 

made me think of it.” 
‘Were you disagreeable ?” 


when we met, Patchett 


politely, 


*How can you ask? But of course—well 
I didn’t know you then. And | had a real 
true grievance, What you said just how made 


me think of it. 
“When I 
“Oh! 
Ivy contemplated her wools afresh, 
“That with the green, It’s 
odious. I shall have to try claret.” 
* And the * 


*l was disappointed, | 


said 


about no one caring—whether—" 


blue won't go 
vrievance Was 

had felt sure that 
dear old Mrs. Patehett would be awfully sorry 


to lose my father and me. And she wasn't, 
not one least little scrap. She could think 
of nothing in the world but having ‘one o’ 


And it 
So you 


the old stock’ in the place again. 


had just that minute dawned on me, 


see why [ was so horrid. It was ”—with mo- 
mentary hesitation “not that alone. But 
I°d gone to see her to be comforted, and 
she didn’t comfort me, She made matters 
worse.” 
\ pause: and “Yes, IT see. IT hardly 


trouble, 
But why should you and your father ‘have 


realised before. It must have been a 


to go’?” 

“We hadn't 
haven't yet. I 
should. <A 


zo and live 


settled anything, and we 
think it’s time we 
brother of my father wants us to 
and there’s a nice little 


about 


near him: 


house, if we decide. One gets used to changes 
in time, and most likely that would be as 
pleasant as anything. But just at first—that 


day, know 


Ivy’s tone of light 


vou 


indifference seemed to 


Delamere worse than her forme anger. She 


was comparing her worsteds once more, with 


an air of intense interest. 
He was hesitating as to his next 
when Mr. Webster came in, and she exclaimed: 


‘Father, Mr. Delamere wants to see you. He 


remark, 


has been waiting such a time.” 

“Indeed. Sorry to have kept you. Shall ] 
walk back through the park ?’ 

Delamere had no choice but to agree. He 


and Ivy met. his 
In the garden 
his gloves, ane stood still. 
Go on, Webster. 


said ron xl-by ce solemnly, 


solemnity with a sunny smile. 


he missed one of 
**Must have left it 
Ill overtake you.” 

He walked 


H your 


"2 beg 


inside. 


into the drawing-room. 
I have dropped my 


straight 
pardon. 


glove,’ he said, ‘Yes, here it is. 
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ing with some vases on a side-table. 


of blue eyes brimming with dew. 


She did her best to hide what could not be 
sprang to 


hidden, broke into a laugh, and 
look for the glove. But he had it in his hand 
at once, and he hesitated. 
*T hope I have not said 
vertently—to distress you, Miss 
It was impossible not to reply. 
him resolutely. The 


anything—inad- 

Webster.” 

Ivy faced 
full that 


eyes were so 


she dared not blink, for fear of squeezing 
out tears; and she could only stare in his 
direction through a watery mist, hardly 


able to keep down the heaving of her chest. 


**No, indeed. It’s nothing. Nothing at 
all.” By this time one large drop was hang- 


' 


ing from the lower lashes. ‘*l—oh! it 
only—it sounded—rather sad 

The big drop fell with a splash, and she 
laughed again. 

** You'll think me awfully sentimental. But 
it always does seem so horribly dismal—any- 
nobody cares : 

Down splashed a second drop from the other 
eye. 


was 


body saying 


**T see” (soberly). ‘‘ You are wasting your 
sympathy in a purely abstract pity.” 

“Just exactly that” (hardily) ‘I always 
did cry so easily over dismal story-books.” 

*Did you? I thought emotionalism of that 
kind was out of date.” 

‘*Yes, it is. And so am I.” 

Delamere hardly knew what to think or 
believe, except that she wanted him to go. So 
he said good-bye afresh, and went. 

But those wet Veronica-like eyes 
him more persistently than ever. 


haunted 


CHAPTER VII. 
A RECOGNITION. 


“A XACTLY four weeks after leaving Bush- 

F field Delamere stepped into the train 
on his way home. He had had 
enough of absence. 

At the first he had talked and had seriously 
thought of remaining away at least six weeks. 
‘** Two months or more ” had been a frequent ex- 
pression on his lips. But before forty-eight 
hours of the two months were gone a fortnight 
had been hewn off in his mind, and another fort- 
night soon followed in its wake. One month 
held good. He was resolved to stick to that; 
and the only question was how to get through 
with it. 

Separation him an effect the 


had upon 


reverse of that which he had partly expected, 
tor which he 


had almost hoped. He dwelt 
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Ivy stood with her back to the door, fidget- 
As he 
entered she turned, and he caught a glimpse 
of something that he had seen before—a pair 





more, not less, upon the thought of Ivy 
Webster. Matters might have been other. 
wise had his ties of business or of pleasure 


been stronger. But long expatriation had 
broken most of his early links, and he found 
himself a good deal at a loss for occupation, 

Such business as had to be done was soon 
accomplished ; and though in London a man 
need never be at a loss for interests, it takes 
a little while to get into full swing. Many 
of his former friends were dead or had gone 
elsewhere, and with those that remained he 
did not find himself to be in full touch. He 
abominated sight-seeing amid crowds. He did 
a certain amount dutifully; but, wherever he 
went, Ivy never failed to go with him. As 
he gazed at examined models, 
ivy’s face crept persistently between his gaze 
and the object gazed upon. Long before the 
close of the four weeks he had ceased to feel 
the smallest doubt as to the of his 
own feelings. The doubt which clung 
to him was as to the nature of Ivy’s feelings, 

When he thought of the tears in her eyes 
he was sometimes hopeful—uniless, indeed, they 
had been, as she asserted, called forth by a 
purely abstract pity. When he recalled her 
gay indifference of manner, his hopes went 
down to zero. 

Now. at length, the 


pictures or 


hature 


sole 


time of absence was 


ended, and he allowed himself to return. 
Three hours before he started a _ telegram 
announced his coming. He hoped thus to 


take Ivy by surprise. It was nothing to him 
if the old housekeeper should go frantic with 
despair over so short a notice. He had given 
her due warning that he might appear sud- 
denly any day. 

The journey included three or four changes, 
sometimes with long for ill-fitting 
trains. At the best it lasted over five hours, 
at the worst deal longer. Delamere 
naturaily chose the shorter period, and only 
one tedious break would take place at the 
last junction. 

He stepped out there, expectant of forty 
idle minutes before his train should arrive. 
A keen autumn wind blew through the station, 
troubling him little, since he was not a human 
barometer. 

In his thick 


pauses 


a OC vel 


he rather enjoyed 
tramping up and down the platform, deep 
in a line of thought which made time fleet 
easily. Ivy, of course! An ugly little stucco 
house was in his mind, a house lightened 
and beautified by the presence of a_ sweet 
and sunny face; in contrast with the big 
empty rooms, and cheerless passages, and 
dismal dignity of his own home. He had 
taken lately to picturing Ivy there at the 
head of his table—Ivy running lightly in her 
girlish fashion through the corridors—lvy 
singing in her gay voice about the stairs. 


great-coat 












ery 

















Presently a consciousness of being watched 
made him lift the downward-bent' eyes, 
They met those of a lady, seated on a 
bench in the only sheltered corner of the 
platform. There was no waiting-room on 
this side of the junction. She wore a hand- 
some fur-bordered cloak, and a hat with 
grey feathers; and through the kindly net 
her face looked handsome too. A _ puzzled 
recognition came to him. He had 
seen her before. When? Where? 

With one slight glance he turned away; 
but a perplexed consciousness that he knew 
the face went with him down the platform, 
and when he returned he could not resist 
another glance. She promptly bowed. Dela- 
mere, still in uncertainty, responded ; and she 


sense of 


stood up, coming forward. 

“A cold day,” remarked Delamere, regret- 
ting that he had given the opportunity. 

“Yes, Such a biting wind. Are you going 
home—to Bushfield? So am [.” She read 
perplexity in his look, and divined its cause. 
“IT saw you some weeks ago, at Mr. Web- 
ster’s—at dinner.” 

But in that instant another memory had 
come. Cecily Ord in white satin, looking 
older than her age, had not recalled the 
somewhat attractive girl whom he had helped 
it Lucerne. Cecily Ord in dark out-of-door 
dress, With becoming furs and an unwonted 
colour in her cheeks, did recall her. 

Delamere nearly betrayed himself. An ejacu- 
lation was barely suppressed. In a moment 
he was aware of the blunder he had made, 
when he had laughed at the meiodramatic 
shrieks of the rescued lady. No less quickly 
he realised that his discovery had to be 
hidden, that the most abject apology could- 
only make matters worse. Cecily had seem- 
ingly forgotten the slight—or had forgiven 
it because it was unintentional. 

“T have been a month in town,” he said: 
and he turned towards the seat she had occu- 
pied. “You escape the wind here.” 

“Yes;’ and nowhere else. Ivy Webster 
wrote to me that you were away. For two 
months or more, she said.” 

“IT hope Miss Webster’s foot is better,” with 
a distinct stress upon the * Miss Webster.” 
“T should imagine so—judging from the way 
she was rushing about. She seemed to be in 
mad spirits.” Delamere lifted his eyebrows. 
added Cecily, in a 
**A wonder- 


“As she usually is,” 
manner of superior indulgence. 
fully restless be ing!” 

“Miss Webster’s spirits have not impressed 
me as being especially ‘ mad.’ ” 

“Have they not? That can only be be- 
cause perhaps she is, like most people, a 
good deal affected by those she is with. 
Perhaps you are reposeful, and so manage to 
get her into a reposeful mood. We all turn 
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different ‘facets’ in different directions, I 
believe.” Cecily’s eyes drooped, and for the 
moment she looked pretty, despite her “ angu- 
lar outlines,” which, indeed, were softened by 
the spotted net. Again, and more strongly 
than before, Delamere saw her likeness to 
the girl of five years earlier. “So much 
depends upon influences — other influences — 
which make or mar, you know.” 

Delamere might have been content to agree, 
but for the tone as to Ivy, which annoyed 
him. ‘‘No doubt,” he replied, with a touch 
of brusqueness. ‘**I do not, however, quite 
see the application of your point.” 

“Or the point of my application,” with a 
quickness which he admired in spite of him- 
self. 

Without looking up, Cecily knew that he 
was vexed, and she debated swiftly as to her 
next step. It might be wiser not to go on. 
If she were to say what she felt disposed to 
say, she might arouse a spirit of resistance on 
Ivy’s behalf. On the other hand, it might 
have the effect of warning him off from Ivy. 
The risk was perhaps worth incurring for 
such a result. 

That was all with which, at this moment, 
Cecily concerned herself. A woman of a 
different stamp would have questioned first 
“Ts it kind? Is it right? Is it necessary?” 
The only questions which did suggest them- 
selves, or at the least which obtained a 
hearing, were ‘‘ Will it be for my own 
gain ? Will it turn him against her? 
Will he be vexed with me?” 

Not that Cecily was without a wish to do 
right. If she could do rightly with ease 
and without loss, she preferred doing rightly 
to wrongly. But if doing wrongly, with prob- 
ably pleasant pitted 
against doing rightly, with probably un- 
pleasant consequences, principle was apt to 
go down before inclination. She had never 
cultivated in herself the habit ‘of doing 
what was right at any and every cost. The 
paramount rule in her life hitherto had been 


consequences, were 


always to get her own way. 

And in this particular instance the chance 
was too fascinating, the temptation too great. 
Three things she saw distinctly. That Dela- 
mere was on the verge of falling in love with 
Ivy; that if he fell in love with Ivy her own 
small chance of winning him would be gone ; 
that she had it in her power to say what 
might, conceivably, hinder him from so falling. 
If she could induce but a short delay in his 
decision, but a brief doubt in his mind, but a 
sense of passing disappointment in Ivy, who 
could say that he might not yet turn to herself? 
She would now be on the spot. 

The words were such easy words to say. 
Why not speak them ? 

[END OF CHAPTER SEVEN.] 
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FOR GOD’S DEFENCELESS ONES. 


A TALK ABOUT THE SOCIETIES FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS, 


By Elizabeth L. Banks. 


Spring once said to the Nightingale, 
‘I mean to give the birds a ball: 

Pray, ma’am, ask the birdies all 

The birds and birdies, great and small.’ ’ 


COMPANY of little 
girls and boy 2. 
the girls all clad 


frocks and_ broad 
sashes, the boys, many 
of them, rejoicing in 
the wearing of their 
first suit of knicker- 
bockers, were making 
a London = drawing- 
room ring with the 
music of the song of 
“The Birdies’ Ball” 
when I chanced upon 
them a few weeks ago. 
Brighter eyes, more 
intelligent and happy 





THE BAND OF MERCY faces it would be im- 

MEDAL. possible to find than 
Pepe a 

(2.S.P.C.A.) those which belonged 


to these little tots, 
meinbers of the Band of Mercy. <As the song 
progressed, the children almost involuntarily 
took on the airs and mannerisms of which 
they sang, so greatly interested and engrossed 
did they become in the musical tale of how 


“The Wren and the Cuckoo danced for life, 
The Raven waltzed with the Yellow Bird’s wife, 
The awkward Owl and the bashful Jay 
Wished each other a very ‘Good-day.’’ 


Suddenly, with a low sound of twittering and 
chirping, the birdies’ ball seemed to have come 
to an end and a stable scene was enacted ; there 
was a holding out of hands as though they 
enclosed something very pre- 
cious, and the children broke 


in pretty summer 


After the song explaining all about Pussy’s 
troubles, there came a noise as nearly as possible 
like barking, while the girls and boys sang 


* My dog Dash is full of fun, 


Bow, wow, wow! Bow, wow, wow ! 


In this way nearly the whole of the animal 
and insect creation was treated, not even the 
spider (which was celebrated in a song beginning 
* Oh! go, thou little spider! ”) being forgotten, 

As I have said, the children belonged to a 
Band of Mercy, and it was by such means that 
they were being taught the habits of animals 
and the duty of being kind to them and 
thoughtful of their comfort. No surer or 
pleasanter method of teaching kindness to 
animals could possibly be devised, and along 
with these lessons in kindness the little ones 
were learning lessons in natural history 
which they would never forget. 1 walked 
home with one of the little boys, and a 
common English sparrow flitted past us. 

“It’s asparrow !” said the little boy, pointing 
to the bird. ‘*I know a song about it we sing 
at the Band of Mercy meetings. It begins with 
‘Only a little sparrow, counted of low degree,’ 
and then it goes on to tell how it’s plain brown, 
without a bright red vest like the robin wears, 
but it’s got feelings just the same as if it was 
pretty.” 

Farther we met another boy trying to drive 
back his fox-terrier, who seemed  deter- 
mined to follow his young master out for a 
walk against the master’s wish, ‘* That reminds 
me of the song we learnt about Dog Tray,” 
remarked my little companion. ‘* You know 
how it goes: ‘Old Dog Tray, always faithful, 
We cannot drive him away.” 

The Band of Mercy is an off-shooj of the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 





out with 

**Come here, Master Neddy 
Your breakfast is ready! 

Meal, turnips and hay 
Must serve you to-day.” } 
There followed the sound of 
joyful whinnying and neigh- 
ing which the children had 
evidently been taught by their 
elders. The imaginary pony 
fed, the neighing changed to a 

















sound of purring and ‘* meow- 
ing,” while the children sang 


** Only a pussy They carelessly say!” 
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to Animals, just as the Young Defenders 
League in the United States is an off-shoot 
of the American Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. The leaders in 


each of the societies endeavour to reach the 
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animal he or she will play at being, and then 
Then all 


sorts of questions are put—questions that can 


returns saying **Guess what [I am!” 


only be answered by ** Yes” or ** No.” Some- 
times, if the animal chosen happens to be one 





RELICS OF 


fii 


boys and girls of the country by means of in- 
teresting 


songs, stories and easy lessons, such 
as can be thoroughly understood by children. 
Animal games are also very popular in these 
two societies—games that are intended to 
teach the children the peculiar wants and 
enjoyments of animals. A child goes out of 
the room, makes a decision as to what particular 














BARBARITY 


not very well known, a large amount of wondei 
fully interesting information can be gleaned, 
even by grown-up people. The members 
of these young people’s societies are, of 
course, taught to keep a sharp look-out for 
the sufferings of animals in the street, and to 
report them at headquarters, to protest against 
any cruelty they may see practised by other 
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childven, to pick up stray cats, help lame dogs 
over stiles, and in short to be what their names 
denote—merciful defenders of the weak and 
suffering. 

In writing of the various societies in 
England and America for the promotion of 
kindness to animals and the prevention of 
cruelty I seem quite naturally to have started 
out by mentioning first the children’s 
branches, perhaps, because it is a part of 
the work in which I personally have always 
been particularly interested, first as a child 
and a member of the children’s society of 
the United States, and latterly as a teacher 
of animal lore among the very poor children of 
New York and London, with whom my par- 
ticular kind of journalistic work has brought 
me into contact. 

All this as a sort of apology—if one is 
thought to be needed—for mentioning the 
child before the parent, the younger before 
the older society. 

In the matter of consideration for the 
welfare of animals and the establishment of 


(Photo; Tasma, 
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the “R.S.P.C.A.” became an_ established 
institution. It was not at that time, how. 
ever, designated as “Royal.” It remained 
for Queen Victoria, in 1840, to command that 
thereafter it be known as the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
since that time the society has been honoured 
by the patronage and the contributions of 
many members of the royal family and the 
English nobility. The Duke of Cornwall and 
York is now the president, and takes a per- 
sonal interest in the work of the society. In 
1887 Queen Victoria attended the annual meet- 
ing of the Society in the Albert Hall, and in 
her reply to the address presented on that 
occasion, she said: ‘“‘I notice in particular 
with real pleasure the growth of more humane’ 
feelings toward the lower animals; no civil- 
isation is complete which does not include 
the dumb and defenceless of God’s ‘creatures 
within the sphere of charity and mercy.” 
Investigating the subject of the formation 
of the English and American societies, the 
knowledge of the comparative lateness of my 





A NOTABLE SCENE. 


(Presentation at Woolwich by General Miles of the Diploma of the R.S.P.C_A. to Driver Carroll, R.F.A 


- who, at great rish 


to his fe, entered a burning stable and saved five horses.) 


humane laws for their protection, England 
and the United States take first rank among 
the world’s nations. Humane English people 
have every reason to be proud of the fact 
that the very first society ever formed for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals was 
established in London. This was as far back 
as 1824, when what is now known briefly as 





own countrypeople in starting a_ society 
similar to that of England came as a great 
surprise to me, for it was not until 1866 that 
the American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals came into existence. All 
friends of animals know well the name of 
Henry Bergh. In 1862 Mr. Bergh was Secre- 
tary of Legation at St. Petersburg, and while 
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in that city his attention was frequently 
called to the cruelties then practised by the 
Russians on patient beasts. Returning home 
in 1865, he stopped in London, and made the 
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their scope and application. In some of the 
American States, however, each particular 
Legislature having the power to enact special 
and peculiar laws for the government of its 











A PATIENT FOR THE VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


(Showing the Horse Ambulance in use in America.) 


acquaintance of the then Earl of Harrowby, 
who was at the time president of the R.S.P.C.A., 
and who gave him many valuable hints con- 
cerning the workings of the society in Eng- 
land. Immediately on his return to America 
he agitated the subject from the lecture plat- 
form, the press, the pulpit, and in the legis- 
lative halls, with the result that the American 
society was soon formed. With the customary 
American acuteness and quickness the good 
work of the new society went on by leaps 
and bounds, laws were passed in the State 
Legislature of New York, similar societies 
were formed in all the states and cities of 
the Union, and now under the presidency of 
Mr. John P. Haines, one of the noblest of 
America’s humanitarians, the American Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is 
one of the most powerful and influential of 
all our humane institutions. Between our 
society and the society in England there is a 
strong bond of union and sympathy. Letters, 
pamphlets, papers, and reports are  con- 
tinually exchanged between Mr. Colam, the 
secretary of the society in London, and Mr. 
Haines in New York. 

The English and American laws relating to 
the protection of animals are very similar in 





own State, certain privileges have been granted 
the American society which are not enjoyed 
by the English society. In the State of New 
York, for instance, the whole matter of the 
licensing of dogs, collecting fees for same, 
establishment of shelters for strays, etc., has 
been turned over to Mr. Haines’s society with 
very good results. Every New York dog, 
when licensed, has a small tag with a number 
on it, fastened to his collar. He is registered 
much more fully than in London, for not only 
is his address and the number of his tag 
written down in the licensing book, but a full 
description of his age, appearance, breed, and 
peculiarities, is also written out, and so, if 
lost or stolen, he is much more easily traced. 
In 1894 the New York Legislature passed a 
law giving to the A.S.P.C.A. the power to issue 
licences and renewals, and to manufacture and 
fasten on the licence tags and collect the fees 
therefor, provided that the society should 
defray the cost of carrying out the provisions 
of the Act and maintain shelters in various 
parts of the city for stray animals. After 
these provisions are carried out, whatever 
surplus remains from the licence fees goes to 
the society’s funds. The results of this com- 
paratively recent experiment have been in 
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every way most satisfactory both to the 
society and to the State authorities, and it is 
only a question of time when every State and 


city of the country will pass a similar law. 


STEEL GAS TANK FOR THE HUMANE 


(At the New York 


The “shelters” which have been established 
in the cities of Brooklyn and New York are 
situated in places which can _ be 
reached. There all the stray, sick and abused 
animals are taken by the society’s ambulances, 
For the 


sort of 


easily 


of which there are a large number. 
transportation of 
bicycle 


animals a 

used, while for 
ambulance vans are 
provided, which when not in use are kept at 
the society’s ambulance house. Any citizen, 
seeing a sick or abused can call out 
one of these ambulance vans as quickly and as 
readily as he can summon a fire engine, and 
the appointments of the ambulance house are 
very similar to those of the city Fire Depart- 
ment. Suspended from the ceiling in front of 
the ambulances hang the harnesses, and, im- 


small 
ambulance is 
comfortable 


he rses 
large 


horse, 


mediately the call comes to succour an animal 
in distress, out rush the well-trained 
bulance down drops the 
to their backs; a pressure of a 


ame- 
harness on 
butten, and 


horses, 
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lo! through the streets rushes 
ambulance on its errand of mercy. The large 
printed sign, ‘‘Ambulance—Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” which 


the great 
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DESTRUCTION OF SMALL ANIMALS 


Animals’ Shelter.) 


proclaims its mission, proves an 
through the streets. 

In the matter of these ambulances the 
society in New York is ahead of the one in 
London, which has no ambulances of its own, 
and is dependent upon hired vehicles, which 
can usually only be obtained at great expense 
and terrible delay. It was only recently that a 
with a broken leg lay for two hours 
moaning in the Strand, because of some “red 
tape” which prevented its being either re- 
moved or mercifully killed on the spot. The 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals has still to get through the 
English Parliament the passage of a law 
which will enable it to act quickly and on its 
own responsibility in matters of this kind. 


open 


sesame 


horse 


In this respect the society in New York has 
a great advantage. 
On the other hand, the work done by the 


Royal Society in the English Board schools 


is, according to the report of President 
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Haines, greatly in advance of that’ in 
America, and the American society is watch- 
ing with intense interest and anxiety the 
result of the introduction into English schools 
of text-books on the nature, habits, instincts, 
structure, and other characteristics of animals, 
and their claims on mankind for humane 
and just treatment. The Dogs’ Home at 
Battersea also, with its recently established 
country branch at Hackbridge, is an institu- 
tion which has attracted universal admiration 
and interest in America. 

One of the off-shoots of the parent society 
in England—to which, by the way, nothing 
similar has yet been established in the 
United States, is the Church Society for the 
Promotion of Kindness to Animals, under the 
presidency of the Archbishop of York. This 
society is supported by many well-known 
persons as _ patrons, vice-presidents, and 
members of the Executive Committee, among 
them being the Duke and Duchess of 
Portland, Earl Roberts, Canon Erskine 
Clarke, and Mr. Lawrence W. Pike. Its 
object is to aid preachers, teachers and 
others, by means of the Church’s organi- 
sations to inculcate the Christian obliga- 
tion of showing kindness to animals. The 
wonderfully efficient work which it has 
already done, and is continuing to accom- 
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short rest from his labours, he is surrounded 
by a veritable menagerie of animal friends and 
companions. The offices of the society are in 
the Vicarage, and from there thousands of 
pamphlets are sent out every year, telling of 
the work of the Church Society for the Pro- 
motion of Kindness to Animals. The idea of 
having ‘* Animals’ Sunday ”—choosing for that 
day the fourth Sunday after Trinity, was a 
happy thought of their champions, and now 


_ throughout Great Britain a large number of 


clergymen have been induced to preach on 
that day a special sermon on the subject of 
kindness to animals, or to at least devote a 
few minutes of the service to that subject. 
The selected scripture for the fourth Sunday 
after Trinity is especially appropriate for 
use on *‘ Animals’ Sunday,” and many English 
clergymen took for their texts on _ that 
Sunday last year, “For we know that the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
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pain together until 
now,” or ‘Be ye 
therefore merciful, as 
your Father also is 
merciful.” Last year 













A BICYCLE CARRIER. 


(Used in emergency cases f 


plish, is, in a large measure, due to the 
indefatigable energy of the treasurer and 
honorary secretary, the Rev. F. Lawrence, of 
Westow Vicarage, York. Here, when Mr. 
Lawrence allows himself to go home for a 








r transporting small animals.) 





special attention was 
paid by the Royal 
and Church Societies 
to the matter of ob- 


taining an extension of the Geneva Conven- 
tion for the alleviation of wounded horses 
on the battlefield, and Mr. Lawrence, preach- 
ing recently at Rugby School, said that the 


‘“*extension of the Red Cross Convention to 
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duty to animals.” 


So numerous are the societies for the pro- 
motion of kindness to animals that, much as 









animals, would raise to a much higher level 
the whole tone of feeling respecting man’s 


Boarding House is at 5, Wendell Roaa, Askew 
Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W., where special 
arrangements can be made for the accommo. 
dation of poor pussy when her people elect to 
leave town for the summer; and the Home 
for Strays, where foundlings 
and suffering cats may be 





THE NEW AMBULANCE HOUSE AT BROOKLYN, 


I should like to mention the very good work 
which has been accomplished by each one of 
them, a lack of space makes it impossible. 
There is Our Dumb Friends League, of 
which Mr. Arthur J. Coke is secretary; the 
Home of Rest for Horses, at Acton; the 
Society for the Protection of Cats, under the 
presidency of the Duchess of Bedford and 
the secretaryship of Mrs. William Gordon. A 
great many persons are so careless of the 
comfort and well-being of their cats, 
especially when they leave town for the 
summer, that the establishment of this latter 
society was an absolute necessity in London. 
The society provides a home for both strays 
and boarders, and a painless lethal chamber 
for the suffering and unwanted. The Cats’ 





left or sent by Carter Pater. 
son or Pickford, in a mar. 
garine basket, for the low 
price of sixpence, is situated 
at 134, Gransden Road, 
Wendell Road. Then there 
is in London the Society for 
the Protection of Birds. A 
lady who is a member of 
this society has _ recently 
started a millinery shop for 
the sale of pretty hats for 
girls and the latest fashion- 
able French hats for ladies, 
on which are only such de- 
corations as are allowed by 
the rules of the society. No 
ospreys, and no _ birds of 
rainbow hue, — slaughtered 
and “cured” for purposes of 
female adornment, are to be 
found on these hats. Then 
we have the National Canine 
Defence League, which looks 
particularly after the in 
terests of England’s dogs, 
the League of Merciful Chil- 
dren, Professor Atkinson’s 
Animals’ Hospital—free to 
the poor, the Anti-Bearing- 
Rein Association, the London 
Cart-Horse Parade Society, 
and many others. We have 
in America the same sort of 
They are all off- 
shoots of the two _ principal 


societies, 


ives societies, the Royal and the 


American Societies for the Pre- 

vention of Cruelty to Animals. 

The prevention and punishment, by law, of 
wanton cruelty, is only a part of the work 
done by these societies. They are educational 
institutions. The hard-hearted, cruel man, who 
beats and overburdens his sickly horse or 
starves his dog, must be dealt with by fines 
and imprisonment. Our Dumb _ Friends 
League is particularly active in educational 
matters. The grown-ups and the children who 
are thoughtlessly and ignorantly cruel stand 
in need of education, and that is what this 
League and the other societies give them. The 
man is taught the cruelty of chaining his dog 
in the area and the back yard; the enthusiastic 
young lady bicyclist has explained to her 
that she does not exhibit her love for her 
dog by allowing it to follow her wheel 
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for miles, panting, thirsty, weary, on its 
poor little legs. 

The child is taught that his pet kitten 
does not like to be “stroked the wrong 
way,” but will only purr contentedly when 
the hand smoothes the fur in its natural way, 
The need of cleaning and feeding pretty green 
Miss Poll at regular times is insisted upon; 
the cruelty of hiding from old Rover when 
he is walking in the street, and making 
him think he is lost, is all fully explained 
in the little newspapers issued by _ the 
societies. 

I have spoken only of the societies of 
England and America. The _ friends of 
animals will be glad to know that kindred 
societies are being formed in all the coun- 
tries of the world. One of the first societies 
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established in Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the 
Philippines, after they passed into the care of 
the United States, was the Society for the 
Protection of Animals. In Cuba, General Fred 
Grant, son of the late President Grant, has 
been very active in helping the society, and 
in the Philippines General Otis gave it his 
warm support. 

The recent European tour of the Rev. F. 
Lawrence on behalf of the proposed Red Cross 
Society for the benefit of animals in warfare, 
has been the means of enlisting the sympathies 
and promised aid of the monarchs and mem- 
bers of the leading royal families of the Con- 
tinent. And everyone knows that England’s 
Queen Alexandra is devoted to animals, and 
engages in many a sweet charity for their 
sakes, 
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THE LIBRARY AT THE NEW YORK HEADQUARTERS OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


(Conta ' eference books, works on the diseases and care 





of animals, newspay 


The library is of great imp 


, leaflets and reports bearing on 


rtance and value in connection with the educational work of 
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ANNIVERSARY. 


T the end of the irregular, hill- 
side patch, old Matt 
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the old hat, something in the breeze which 
crept in among his grizzled kinks of hair, in 





turned his mule, swung 
his plough into un- 
broken ground for a 
new furrow, shifted the 
guiding rope to the 
other hand, and then 
with an  admonitory 
“Whoa dar!” removed 
his battered hat and 
wiped the sweat from his face. 

As he did so, a pair of robins dropped 
down from somewhere, one upon the plough- 
beam and the other into the last turned 
furrow, almost under the body of the mule. 
Then the one on the plough-beam joined its mate 
and the two began to hunt industriously for 
worms. They had grown very friendly during 
the few days that old Matt had been at work 
upon the hillside, and as the plough cut 
round and round in lessening parallelograms, 
the old negro’s heavy feet had ever been 
ready to kick an escaping worm in front of 
their watchful eyes. 

Down in the valley were the clustered cabins 
of the negro settlement, and in the very out- 
skirts was perhaps the smallest and most 
dilapidated hut of them all. Old Matt’s gaze 





wandered to this from time to time with the 
stolid, unambitious content of a dumb animal 
which recognises its home. 

But as he stood there 


wiping his face with 


the ecstasy of the birds whose voices came 
to him in joyous madrigals from fields and 
woods, perhaps in the very earth itself, which 
was awakening beneath his feet, seemed to 
touch some long-dormant chord in the old 
frame. The lost something of their 
lethargic dulness, and the shoulders which 
had been rounded by thirty years of almost 
uninterrupted labour, tried involuntarily to 
straighten themselves. 

Down by the end of the cabin was a bright 
spot. That was Vic in her red calico, washing 
for one of the neighbours. She had worked 
hard, too, during these thirty years. He had 
not thought of it before, but now he remem- 
bered that in all the time they had not 
taken a single holiday together. And it Rad 
been just such a morning as this, with the 
birds singing and the sunlight glancing across 
newly ploughed ground, that they had _ been 
married. 

There were other 
which represented some of their children, 
lounging or at play. On the chicken-house roof 
was good-natured, twenty-two-year-old Tom, 
sleeping contentedly in the sun; and upon @ 
bench at the end of the same chicken-house 
was nineteen-year-old Liza, at work upon 4 
gay dress which she was expecting to wear 
at a party that night. Old Matt recognised 
the dress from its being a brighter shade of 


eyes 


spots about the cabin, 
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red than Vic’s. He had given his last week's 
wages to pay for it; and from hints thrown 
out he knew that this week’s wages were 
being counted on by Cal, who was _ seven- 
teen years old and had a beau, for a silk 
waist. 

The old man replaced his hat slowly, with 
a troubled look in his eyes. He wanted the 
“chillerns” to have a good time, but there 
was that red figure at the end of the cabin, 
bending over the tub. Thirty years! and 
she had been a good wife to him, and a good 
mother to the children. She had worked 
early and late to help to provide food and 
clothes for them when they were young; 
and now that they were grown up she worked 
even harder to help provide for their more costly 
wants. They were constantly getting ready 
for some picnic or excursion or party, and he 
and Vic were always striving to help them get 
ready. Of course, they were glad to do it, 
but he remembered, with a curious sense of 
wonder, that during the whole thirty years 
he and Vic had never been off pleasuring to- 
gether. 

The breeze still lingered among the loose 
kinks of his hair; and the warm, strong breath 
of the freshly turned earth rose into his 
nostrils. From beyond a fence came the per- 
suasive ‘‘Sweet-heart! sweet-heart! sweet!” 
of a Carolina wren; and the voice of a song- 
somewhere down the slope sang 
“ Won’t-you-come-come-come-with-me ? ” 

The stolid face lost more of its toil-hardened 
dulness, and the eyes grew brighter; from 
the lips came a scarcely articulated bar or two 
of some half-forgotten dance melody. 

“Chick-chickaree,” enticed a squirrel from 
the topmost rail of a fence; and “ How d ye 
do! hurry-up! hurry-up!” invitingly called 
an orchard oriole. 

Old Matt chuckled, and tried to regain 
control of himself, but in vain; and with a 
sudden, swinging motion he unhitched the 
plough chains, tossed the guiding rope across 
the mule’s back, and with a reckless ‘Hi! 
git ‘long, yo’ dar, muel! Step yo’se’f to’ard 
home,” left the patch. 

The owner of the plantation was just emerg- 
ing from his barn when they appeared, the 
old negro grinning, and the mule clanking 
his chains at every step. 

“Hello, Matt! what’s up?” the planter asked 
brusquely ‘plough point broke, or some- 
thing? It isn’t eight o’clock yet? Haven't 
got the field done, have you ?” 

“No sah, not yet,” a little sheepishly ; ‘but 
yo’ see, sah, I—I’s ‘lowin’ on a day off—jes’ a 
li? projectin’, sah. I ain’ ax fo’ on’y one day 
off in mos’ seben year, sah, an’ den I was 


sick,” 


sparrow 


“Oh! it’s all righ, Mattt,” good-naturedly ; 
“you are the steadiest man I have, and I’m 
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glad to oblige you. Turn the mule into the 
pasture.” 

*“Yaas, sah! t’ank yo’, sah! But dar’s 
anudder t‘ing I’s boun’ to ax, if yo’s be so 
*bligin’. Would—would yo’ min’ gibin’ me my 
week’s pay now, sah? I ’clar’ I’m done broke 
flat. Yo’ know I'll wuk hit up squar’.” 

* Yes, I know.” But the planter’s voice had 
suddenly become grave. ‘‘ Look here, Matt,” 
he said sharply, “I’ve talked with you more 
than once about this thing, but it’ll bear 
repeating. You are doing the very worst 
thing possible for your children, besides work- 
ing yourself and Vic into premature old age. 
You could have had a fine cabin by this time 
if you hadn’t done everything you could to 
make them lazy and extravagant. I suppose 
this money is for a new ribbon or bit of cheap 
lace or something ?” 

‘*No, sah,” humbly; ‘hit’s jes’ fo’ me an’ 
Vic. We’s gwine pleasurin’,” a tremulous 
anticipation in his voice which the planter did 
not fail to detect. 

“Oh! if it’s that way, you can have the 
money, and welcome,” he said; and he took 
three silver dollars from his pocket and handed 
them to the negro. ‘ But remember what I 
say about your children. If you want to be 
good to them, put the last one of the lot into 
the field to work.” 

Old Matt slipped the money into his pocket 
with a grateful ‘“T’ank yo’, sah; yo’s mighty 
kin’ an’ bligin’,” and then hurried down the 
slope, and through the clustering cabins, and 
on to his own little hut at the outer edge. Cal 
was the first to see him, and she set up a cry 
of, “Oh, mammy! daddy’s come home, an’ 
he’s sho’ly sick.” But the old man stayed her 
with a quick motion of his hand. 

**No, I ain’ sick, chile,” he called, anxiously ; 
“don’ yo’ go fo’ to scar’ fo’ks dataway.” 
Then, as he came up, “I’s off to go ’scursionin’ 
‘long ob yo’ mammy.” 

**Scursionin’!” echoed Cal, delightedly ; 
**den I’s gwine ‘long, daddy,” and she began 
to swing about him gaily. ‘“‘ How yo’ gwine, 
on de kyars or in a waggin?” 

‘What dat "bout ’scursionin’?” asked a new 
voice, and Tom’s face looked down at them 
from the chicken-house. “If dar’s any goin’s 
on, count me in; on’y yo’ all hab to pay de 
footin’. I ain’ no money.” 

Liza piled her half-finished dress in a red, 
fluffy heap upon the bench, and hurriedly 
joined them. 

““Oh, daddy,” she called, pushing her way 
in front of the others, “I mus’ hab anudder 
dollar. Dat ar lace ain’ gwine roun’ de skirt 
but six times, an’ I want seben.” 

“Well, yo’ jes’ hab to wait anudder week 
fo’ hit,” interposed Cal, fretfully. ‘I done 
spoke fo’ dis week’s money fo’ my wais’, an’ 
yo’ know I did? Yo’ ain’ gwine hab eberyt’ing, 
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Liza. ‘Sides, daddy git paid off on Sat'day, 
an’ hit’s on’y Chuesday now. I reckon I’s go 
up to Mist’ Jackson’s myse’f Sat’day an’ git 
de money soon’s hit’s paid, den yo? all can’t 
’suade hit away. Can dey, daddy?” and 
caught one of the old man’s arms and squeezed 
it triumphantly. 

**Come, now, dat ain’ fa’r,” 
Tom; ‘“whar yo’ gwine let me come in? I 
ain’ ax fo’ o’ny fifty cents, but if yo’ gwine 
grab de money ‘fore hit gits home, when my 
time come, hey? I ain’ hab cig’rette in mos’ 
a week, an’ I declar’ I'm jes’ famished out fo 
one. Say,” persuasively to his father, ‘I 
don’t reckon yo’ hab ten cents, or mebbe five 


she 


expostulated 


cents handy, is yo’?” 

Old Matt flushed guiltily, and shifted his 
gaze from Tom to Liza, to Cal, and finally to 
the ground. 

**Chillern! chillern!” 
go fo’ to pester me now. 
aim to go on dis ’scursion jes’ by ourse’fs, an’ 


he entreated ; ** don’t 
Yo’ mamimny an’ me 


yo’ all mus’ stay to home an’ be good,  I’s 
make hit all up to yo’, honeys, ‘deed [ will.” 

*But mamimy never *scursions,” 
ejaculated Cal, wonderingly ; “she rudder stay 
home an’ wash. She tell me dat plenty time 
when she gib me her money to go somewhar. 
An’ she got mons’rous big wash to-day; she 
can’t go nohow. S’pose jes’ yo’ an’ me go, 
daddy—dat is, if hit’s on de train,” and she 
squeezed his arm persuasively. ‘“ Wait. I'll 
ax mammy, an’ she'll tell yo’ herse’f dat she 
rudder hab me go,” and she was starting 
forward, when he caught her hand and drew 
her to one side. 

**Look yeah, 
ain’ unerstan’ dis. 
I’s a-fixin’ on. 
yo’ all?” 

**’Deed yo’ has; de bes’ daddy in de worl’,” 
she said, heartily. 

** An’ ain’ yo? mammy been good?” 

The girl nodded. 

** Well, den, I’s gwine ax yo’ a mighty big 
fabor, honey. Yo’ mammy ain’ nebber been 
on no ’scursion sense we’s married. She ust 
to be young an’ pretty, lak yo’ is, honey, an’ 
she go roun’ an’ see t’ings. But she done gib 
up all dat fo’ yo’ chillern. When she able go, 
she done step aside an’ say she rudder some 
ob yo’ hab de ’j’ment. Yo’ know how she is, 
honey. Yo’ know she gwine make yo’ go on 
dis ’scursion if yo’ jes’ hint dataway. Ain’ 
hit so?” 

The girl nodded again, her eyes softening. 

‘*Mammy’s been mighty good to we all,” 
she acknowledged. 

**’Deed she has, honey.” The old man’s 
voice was trembling with eagerness, and his 
hand sought hers and began to caress it 
unconsciously. 
jes’ lak “tis now, 


goes on 


honey,” he whispered, ‘‘ yo’ 


*T ain’ no common ’scursion 
Ain’ I been a good daddy to 


n 


“Dat day we’s married was 
wid birds a-singin’ an’ de 
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sun a-shinin’ an’ laughin’; an’ Vic, she wag 
jes’ lak yo’ is, high-steppin’ an’ wid big 
won'erful Aw’ in mem’ry ob dat day, 
honey, [ want to take yo’ mammy off on a 
An’ I want 
yo to he’p. Yo’ say she hab mons’rous big 
wash, dat’s boun’ to be did. Well, honey, 
won't yo’ please tell her dat yo’ want to do 
dat wash, dat yo’s jes’ a-achin’ to do hit, an’ 


eyes. 


*scursion, jes’ we two by ourse’fs. 


want her roun’ a-pesterin’ an’ 
her b’lebe dat yo’d 
rudder she go off somewhar, I’s make hit up 
honey, ‘deed an’ ‘deed I will.” 

“No, yo won't, daddy,” rejoined in- 
dignantly, “LT hope yo’ ain’ tink I’s so mean 
Why, I’s—I’s mighty glad to do hit 
fo yo an’ mammy. Come”; and with a strange 
thrill he fancied that he tears in 
her eyes as she drew him toward the wash. 


dat yo don’t 
a-scoldin’? Jes’ make 
Lo yo 


she 
as dat. 
could see 


tub. 

Vic was scrubbing vigorously, more mindful 
of getting her work done than of what was 
going on around, Suddenly she found herself 
enclosed in two strong young arms, and drawn 
forcibly from the tub. 

“Dar, mammy,” Cal exclaimed 
‘dat finishes yo’ washin’ fo’ to-day. 
jes’ run in an’ fix up to go long ob daddy. No, 
yo’ ain’ comin’ back yeah,” resolutely; “ dis 
my washin’ now.” 

“ Hit’s too—” Vie; then old Matt 
sought her hand bashfully. 

**Ain’ yo’ ‘member dat day we’s married, 
tenderly; * thirty 


merrily, 
Now yo’ 


began 


honey?” he whispered, 
years ago, an’ jes’ lak dis, wid birds an’ 
sunshine an’ spring growin’s. Come, honey, 
le’s yo’ an’ me go off togedder fo’ dis one 
day.” 

She stared at him with open mouth. Was 
this passive, hard-working, phlegmatic Matt, 
who had not given her a word of love or 
tenderness in many a long year? She caught 
her breath a little, and as her own mind went 
back to that other day, some of the old love- 
light began to re-awaken in her eyes. But 
still the years were upon her. 

‘‘Better let some de chillern go ‘long ob 
yo’",” she suggested; “dey’ll enj’y hit.” 

But old Matt sheok his head resolutely. 

“We ain’ car’ fo’ no chillerns to-day,” he 
declared; ‘‘ we’s jes’ gwine back to dat udder 
day, when dey’s on’y we two.” 

“But de washin’?” weakly. 

**De washin’s all right, mammy,” cried Cal. 
* Yo’ come ‘long to de house an’ let me he’p 
yo’ fix,” and, no longer resisting, Vie allowed 
herself to be drawn into the cabin. Old Matt 
followed with shining eyes. When they came 
out, Vic was dressed in her best calico, which 
was set off with finery selected indiscriminately 
from Cal’s and Liza’s wardrobes. Old Matt 
had on his best suit, a cast-off one of Tom’s. 

Tom was still standing by the chicken-house, 
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and he watched them go down the path and 
on through the settlement. 

‘Not much ob a ’scursion,” he said to Liza, 
‘when dar’s no money in de crowd,” and he 
climbed back upon the chicken-house, and 
returned contentedly to his slumber. 

But down beyond the settlement, and already 
within sight of the railway station, old Matt 
was just then showing the silver dollars to Vic. 

“ We’s gwine jes’ as fur on de kyars as two 
ob dem dollars will take us an’ back,” he said, 
gaily ; ‘an’ de udder dollar we’s gwine to 
spen’ fo’ dinner an’ eberyt'ing we want, an’ we 
ain’ comin’ back till de las’ train. An’, honey,” 


B Behe 


“Yo’ ’member dat day we’s married, honey?” 
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lowering his voice, “we ain’ gwine bring a 
cent’s wuth ob candy home. No, sah! dar’s 
on’y we two, an’ we’s jes’ gwine to spen’ hit 
all on ourse’fs.’ 

And then he caught her hand, and, oblivious 
of curious looks from people along the road 
and upon the station platform, they swung 
along together, and did not unclasp hands 
until forced to do so when boarding the train. 
But once inside, comfortably settled in a seat, 
their hands again came together, and he was 
a strongly built young man with square 
shoulders, and she a high-stepping girl with 
wonderful eyes, 
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HIS daring paradox 
is the more start- 
ling when the 

speaker and the place 

are taken into account. 

The speaker is a man 

who is standing his 

trial for life, 
soon to be sentenced 
to death by the sword ; 
and the place is Rome, 

a city which, now a 

city of the dead, was 

even then approached by lined with 
tombs, bearing the melancholy inscription, Dis 

Manibus (‘To the Gods of the shadowy world”). 

Nero, too, held sway over the civilised part of 
mankind—Nero, whose word was constantly 
consigning foes, friends, relatives, to death. At 
the court and capital of Nero, if anywhere or 
at any time, the smell of death was in the air. 
And if any man could perceive it, surely it 
might be he who was to die in a few days or 
weeks by the tyrant’s sword. This is he who, 
in that place and under such circumstances, 
declared that death was abolished. 

It is, of course, i.nmediately plain that he is 
speaking of death in another than the physio- 
logical sense. In early days, when he wrote 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians, he had 
cherished some idea that he might not die, that 
Christ would appear, and they who were watch- 
ing for Him would be caught up to meet Him 
in the air. But now, when that expectation 
tht had faded, and he was under the shadow of the 
sword, his confidence is by no means abated ; it 
even gathers strength; then he spoke of some- 
how evading death, now he speaks of death 
itself being abolished. He is not under the 
illusion that death, as commonly understood, 
will not come, that he and others will escape 
dissolution and pass into heaven in a chariot of 
fire; but he sees death, as commonly under- 
stood, transformed; as he had put it elsewhere 
the ‘‘sting” of death was drawn. It is the 
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to those who complain that the good great man 
reward : 






has no 






* Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 
The good great man? Three treasures, love and light, 
And calm thoughts regular as infant’s breath; 














And three firm friends, more sure than day and 
night— 

Himself, his Maker, and the Angel Death.” 

Yes, death is abolished in this sense: once 





he was immantled 
He is become 


he was the king of terrors ; 
in gloom: his colour was black. 
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an angel, radiant and consoling, like that ange] 
who touched St. Peter in the prison and his 
chains fell off, and the gates swung open and 
the prisoner was free. It is death in the sad 
world’s sense that Christ has abolished ; remain- 
ing the same in the physical or physiological 
death changed. 
vite; death is now the gate of life. 

Now we will leave aside St. Paul's idea that 
death, in the sense in which death is abolished, 
entered the world by sin; 
think, given a remarkable interpretation to the 
doctrine; for death in nature appears benefi- 
cent, the kindliest and only way of developing 
the orders of organic structure without choking 
the world with unmanageable millions of in- 
dividuals, and it is only in moral and spiritual 


sense, has been Mors janwa 


though science has, | 


beings that death presents itself as an enigma 
demanding explanation. St. Paul thus far, in 
his use of the word, might justly maintain that 
death—human death, as_ distinct from the 
kindly decay of the natural organism—entered 
with sin, and with sin was abolished. This, 
however, we will leave aside, and concentrate 
our thought on the one illuminated fact—Jesus 
Christ has for us men abolished death. It it is 
still a terror to us, or even a reality, if we still 
linger in the old and awful shadows of the 
earth, it is only because we do not believe in 
Him, we do not accept the truth which He has 
made clear; we are yet in our sins. The 
universe is an illimitable realm of Light, and 
Life, and Love; that realin has been revealed to 
us. If it appears to us Darkness, and Death, 
and Devilry, the fault is in our diseased percep- 
tion. The facts are otherwise. The ravings and 
horrors of human delirium must not be mis- 
taken for the serene and ordered movements of 
the universe which is “the garment of God.” 

It is an extraordinary fact that Jesus 
Christ habitually ignored death in His dis- 
courses. The stress which the world lays on 
that momentous change He did not lay. The 
goal He had always in view was the coming of 
the Son of Man, the Judgment, or the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of God; but 
death. Death had no-~ more significance for 
Him than the change of a garment, or removal 
* The beggar died: 


never 


from one room to another. 
the rich man also died, and was buried”; but 
immediately the one was in Abraham’s bosom, 
the other in torment. ‘This day shalt thou 
be with Me in Paradise.” To one who speaks 
thus death has become the sudden and _ impert- 
ceptible transition from one state of being 
another. 

In this respect Jesus ranks with the seers of 
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all ages: they have never been able to per- 
suade themselves of death. There is no mind 
of the first order, no Shakespeare or Newton, 
no Dante or Kant, that has been able to attach 
significance to the dissolution of the body. 
And, indeed, the human race, notwithstanding 
its gloomy apprehension of death, has always 
east its thought and moulded its language on 
the supposition that when men die they do not 
cease to be. Jesus Christ therefore in this 
respect does not so much differ from the wise 
or the generality in ignoring death, as He gives 
meaning to that tendency by His confident 
assertion of those other crises of existence, His 
coming, the Judgment, the Kingdom of God. 

But there is a result effected by Him in 
which He stands absolutely alone. ‘The sting 
of death is sin,” says St. Paul—i.e. apart from 
sin our death would be the kindly, painless and 
inevitable death, without terror or apprehen- 
sion, of the lower animals; we could take our 
place in the wise order of organic destruction 
and renewal; we could hail death as we 
welcome the night’s repose, our functions 
fulfilled, our life rounded with a sleep. Sin, 
or the sense of moral disorder and alienation 
from our proper life, is what invests the dis- 
solution of the body with vague terrors, and 
suggests to us what dreams may come in the 
sleep of death. It is not ceasing to be which 
terrifies most men, it is the misgiving that we 
shall not cease to be. Sin is a prophecy, not so 
much of death, as of death in life. It is terrible 
with hints of the forlorn spaces of the universe, 
of clashing and unintelligible worlds, of freez- 
ing lakes and central fires. Fear has torment, 
and sin is fear—fear, not of God, or of ven- 
geance, or of punishment; but of the unknown, 
the misty possibilities of disordered and de- 
generate being. 

Curist destroyed sin; He carried it in His 
own Person to its death; He bore it, nailed it to 
His cross; He took it to the Throne of God, 
Who cast it behind His back, banished it far as 
the east is from the west, and condemned it in 
the Flesh of His beloved Son. 

When this Truth dawns upon the understand- 
ing the clouds of death lift; when it is accepted 
by the heart, the shadows drift away, and it is 
high noon. 

If He did not abolish sin He did not abolish 
death. If He did not bear “our sins in His own 
body on the tree”—though He rose again and 
was seen by many brethren, though He held 
the triumphant certainty that death might be 
ignored—yet He did not liberate us from the 
fear of death. That fear is in our sins; it will 
not be appeased by the intellectual opinion 
that we do not die, nor by the historic demon- 
stration that some rise from the dead. It can 
vanish only when the miasmal mists of sin 


Which settle over our hearts are dispersed. 
Death is gone 


for us only as we realise that 
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Christ in dying has destroyed sin, and given us 
in His Propitiation the practical deliverance 
from it. 

It is thus that He abolished death by dying. 


Do not let the truth evade you. Do not think 
it is only because He died and rose again, and 
broke the bars of the tomb, that He abolished 
death. That is far too abstract a view, it does 
not establish itself sufficiently in our conscious- 
It is a brilliant speculation rather than 
an experienced fact. No, the point lies here: 
sin is for me practically death and the fear of 
death. By faith in my Saviour, Who died for 
my sins, and lives again for my justification, I 
receive the pardon of my sins and my libera- 
tion from them. And because sin is gone the 
veil is torn from my eyes, and I see life and im- 
mortality brought to light in the Gospel. The 
universe of Light and Life and Love is revealed 
to me because it is now revealed in me. O 
wondrous Cross, the cruel and unmerited death 
which abolished death, the mystery which 
transformed the sharp and often painful 
passage through the grave into ‘“‘the covered 


ness. 


way which leadeth into life”! Well may 
we carve this symbol on our headstones, 
and pray that it may be held before our 


dying eyes: 


“Be it given to me to see and to touch it in dying, 
The symbol of sin abolished, and death with sin ; 
Around it the blissful spirits redeemed are flying— 
My refuge and hope without, my pardon and peace 
within!” 

How long the treasures of Redemption 
remain in the world unappropriated! How 
slowly the children of men admit and under- 
stand the truth that Christ abolished death! 
But we are nearer to recognising it than ever 
before; more recognise it; the light which 
streams from its recognition pierces farther, 
and produces more subtle and amazing effects, 

Robert Louis Stevenson after a bad illness 
wrote: ‘*I am almost glad to have seen death 
so close with all my wits about me, and not in 
the customary lassitude and disenchantment of 
disease. Even thus clearly beheld, I find him 
not so terrible as we suppose. But, indeed, 
with the passing of years, the decay of strength, 
the loss of all my old active and pleasant habits, 
there grows more and more upon me that 
belief in the kindness of this scheme of things, 
and the goodness of our veiled God, which is an 
excellent and pacifying compensation.” 

The careless reader does not connect this 
with Christ, and attributes it only to the 
optimism and fortitude of that brave spirit 
who has shed lustre on our literature more 
by his heroic temper than by his brilliant pen. 
But examine these last letters of Stevenson 
more closely, and you find that the mellow 
and trustful view of life came to him as the 
result of a deepening faith in Christ and His 
redemption. It has been characteristic of 
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Christ all along that He steals silently among 
men, and down the ages, like the silent coming 
of the day. He does not strive, or cry, or cause 
His voice to be heard in the streets. But you 
may mark His presence as peak after peak and 
ridge after ridge is quietly kindled with the 
fireof the dawn. ‘ The kindness of this scheme 
of things” does not occur to the infidel, who is 
usually furious with sullen indignation against 
the whole order in which he finds himself. Nay, 
it does not occur even to the Christless, who, if 
stoical, are still sad with the mystery on which 
to Christless eyes no excellent and pacifying 
light of compensation falls. But Christ, Who 
abolished death, gradually wins the reason and 
the heart of mankind. And as He cleanses the 
heart He strengthens the understanding, and 
purges the that the Order of the 
Universe appears as it did at the beginning, and 
as it will at the end—‘‘ very good.” 

I venture therefore to recognise the voice of 
the Lord in that poem with which the most 
prominent of our younger poets greeted the 
new century. Indeed, he does not hesitate to 
ascribe his words to the Lord Who spoke to 
him: 

“And or ever those days be ended, the veil shall be rent, 
The veil upon Nature's face. 
And the dead whom ye loved, ye shall walk with, and 
speak with the lost, 
The delusion of Death shall pass: 
The delusion of wounded earth, the apparent 
drawal, 
The snare of sightlessness vanish. 

Ye shall shed your bodies, and upward shall flutter to 
freedom, 

For a moment consent to the ground. 

I am the burster of bonds and the breaker of 
barriers— ° 
I am He that shall free,’ saith the Lord. 
‘For the lingering battle, the contest of ages is ending, 
And victory followeth Me. 
They set them in order of battle, they range them 
against Me, 
Chaos, and Anguish, and Time, 
And Madness and Hunger, and Sorrow and Might, and 
the Grave— 
But victory followeth Me. 
Lo! I come, I hasten, I set My procession in order, 
In order of triumph I come ; 
At the wheels of My chariot pacing, like alien captives, 
Anguish, and Time, and Death, 
Through a multitude out of the uttermost spheres as- 
sembled, 
With a shout of delivered stars.’ ” * 

‘* Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved.” Believe on Him Who died, 
Who bore your sins ‘in His own body on the 
tree,” that He might abolish sin and death. 
Believe on Him. Let your mind settle on the 
facts, on that broad fact of history, that Cross 
which seems to stand in the world between the 
darkness and the dawn; on the Person Who 
gives to the Cross its meaning, that gracious, 
holy, perfect Being, Who walked the earth and 
died; on the meaning of such a death as the 
termination of such a life; on the redemptive 

* The 


eyes, so 


with- 


*Lo! 
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work which it accomplished. And observe, ag 
your mind settles on these facts, that all their 
significance is applied to you by the act of the 
soul which is called faith. They are there as 
facts to the understanding; they are here 
within you as working realities, by faith. 
Exert this faculty of faith, for it lies in your 
power. This is the master faculty, if you knew 
it, for it alone connects you with the Immortal, 
the Eternal, the Invisible. I was told a strange 
story the other day, which I pass on, by way 
of illustration. A lady who knew the late 
Professor Huxley well had a vision of him 
just after his death. He spoke to her, and told 
her that he regretted most his unbelief in the 
life after death and the influence which he had 
exerted in shaking the belief of others. He 
wished her to carry his message to those whom 
he loved. If it be true that the recently dead 
have the power to communicate with certain 
specially constituted minds, there is nothing 
more probable than this, that one who hada 
great love of truth, and had fallen into a mis- 
correct it. 
Jesus 


chievous error, would be eager to 
On this, however, we can lay no stress. 
Himself declared that the from the 
dead would not convince those who remain un- 
convinced by revealed truth. But if, in this 
fact of the Lord’s coming, and of His dying, and 
of His redemption, there lies the power which 
vanquishes sin, so that they who believe are 
delivered from their and if sin is the 
shadow which has turned the Angel of Deliver- 
ance into death, the fear of men, do not allow 
any argument or influence to deter you from 
this act of faith in Him, which is fraught with 
such lasting consequences to the soul. Let me 
ask you, Have you believed in Him? Or have 
you only toyed with the thought, and kept it 
at arm’s length, and believed that you believed? 
Has it come to an issue? Have you faced it in 
just that wrestle of the soul by which all 
personal truth is necessarily assimilated ? 

If not, face it You are able now by 
God’s grace to lift up your eyes and see the 
Saviour of the World, Who abolished death 
and brought life and immortality to light 
through the Gospel; you are able to lift up 
your heart and to let it come under the in- 
fluence of that transforming fact; you are 
able to exert your will, and to say with con- 
viction, “I accept this truth, [ build my life 
upon it from this time forth.” 

**He that believeth hath passed from death 
unto life”; for he that believes receives the 
forgiveness of his sins; and sin is the sting 
of death; deliverance from it is Eternal Life. 
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A Complete Story. 


CHAPTER I. 


*"M dead beat—broken 
down—I’ve come to 








the end of my 
tether. It has been 
a pretty long one, 
but the cord has 
run out, and I can 
go no further.” 
* Frank !” 
Young Mrs. Mil- 
vane’s voice shook with sympathy. Her 


small forehead puckered as she gazed 
upon the despairing husband who sat 
with clenched hands, staring straight 


before him. Her lips quivered, the tears 


rose despotically to her gentle eyes. She 
was beside him in a moment, her hand 
upon his hot and aching forehead. 
“Frank !” 

He caught the hand that had been 
placed upon his brow, and kissed it 
passionately. 

“Yes, I know I’m behaving badly, 
little woman, in talking as I’ve been 
talking. It’s cowardly, unmanly, and 


all that. Of 
only too well ? 
all back until 
cries that 
my lips—and 
them no more. 
869 


course. Don’t I know it 
But there! I’ve kept it 
now. I’ve smothered the 
time after time have risen to 
now—now, I can restrain 
I tell you, Dollie, that 






By P. Beaufoy. 


I am sick of the struggle—absolutely 
sick of it. The paper is on its last legs. 
We don’t sell a hundred copies, and the 
advertisers are avoiding us like the 
plague. In another month, in than 
a month, the Vindicator will have ceased 
from troubling, and be at rest.” 

Dollie did not endeavour to offer com- 
fort for a few minutes, but presently she 
observed in a low tone: 

“To what do you attribute the cause 
of the Vindicator going so badly, dear ?” 

“To what do I attribute it? Ha! 
Haven't I told you, again and again, 
that there never was much money in the 
concern, and since the Gazette—bad luck 
to it !—appeared, there has been less than 
ever. Why, you may hardly credit it, 
but, as a matter of fact, we can scarcely 
pay expenses. The printers are coming 
down on us for an account three months 
overdue; the staff, including myself, 
have been on half-salaries since the be- 
ginning of the year, and everything 
points one way—towards the Bankruptcy 
Court.” 

‘*But, dearest, I do not see why the 
paper’s failure should agitate you so 
deeply,” remarked Mrs. Milvane thought- 
fully, “for, after all, you are not the 
proprietor; and although, of course, we 
must all sympathise with poor Mr. 
Fotheringham, still, he is a man of means, 
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and can easily set the paper on its feet 
again if he wants to.” 

‘‘He won't want to. The Gazette has 
cut the ground from under our feet, and 
taken away nine-tenths of our subscribers. 
They ’re charging ten shillings per inch 
for their advertising space on the back 
page, and we’re glad if we can get a 
shilling an inch on the front sheet. 
Think of that! I tell you that the Gazette 
has come to stay, and that the Vindicator 
is doomed, absolutely doomed.” 

‘Then you must look out for some- 
thing else, that is all.” 

Frank pushed back his tea-cup with a 
fierce gesture. 

**Look for something else!” he almost 
shouted ; ‘‘my dear girl, there are ten 
thousand literary men at the present 
moment ‘looking for something else.’ 
If you walk down the Strand, you will 
find the pavement black with men who 
are ‘looking for something else.’ If you 
go into the lobby of any newspaper 
office in England, you will find it packed 
to suffocation point with men who are 
‘looking for something else.’ And if you 
run down the list of suicides in the 
weekly ‘paper, you will discover that 
nine-tenths of the unfortunate wretches 
were men who were ‘looking for some- 
thing else.’ It’s the oldest struggle in 
the world, it’s the oldest search, and, 
by George! the hardest—the cruellest 
struggle of all!” 

He paused, breathless, whilst Dollie 
sat regarding him with anxious expres- 
sion. Frank had never spoken so wildly 
before; never before had his voice and 
manner been so wild, so unrestrained. 
Had he been a man with drinking 
tendencies, she might have fancied that 
he had indulged too freely this evening, 
but she knew that alcohol was a dead 
letter to him. Despair, and despair alone, 
had brought him to this stage, and it 
was obvious that he touched the depths 
of desperation. 

He must be soothed, at all events, the 
young wife told herself. He must be 
taken out of himself; the newspaper 
talk must be dropped. An inspiration 
darted through her mind, and she glided 
quickly towards the piano. It was only 
a wheezy ill-tuned piano, but it was 
sapable of a certain amount of inhar- 
monious expression ; in a word, bad piano 
as it was, it was better than no piano 
at all. Dollie seated herself beside the 
















































instrument and began to sing. Her voice, 
though it lacked training, was rich and 
sympathetic; it had soothed Frank 
Milvane before—it soothed him novw. 
Gradually the harsh lines upon his thin 
face vanished, his eyes grew softer in 
expression, and he lay back in his chair, 
at rest for a little time. 


CHAPTER II. 


= VR. MILVANE, I believe ?” 

“Yes, sir. Will you sit 

I down?” 

The visitor, a puffy-faced, 
rubicund man, in the prime of life, 
obeyed the invitation, and took the most 
comfortable chair in the room. He 
glanced round the editorial office of the 
Vindicator with a look which expressed 
undisguised contempt; the obvious poy- 
erty of the apartment was not lost upon 
him. He regarded Frank Milvane very 
closely after his eyes had finished the 
inspection of the chamber, and presently 
exclaimed : 

“Mr. Milvane, your paper is—er—in 
difficulties, I believe.” 

**T do not know whence you obtain your 
information, Mr. Jethro, but as a matter 
of fact, we are by no means living on a 
bed of roses.” 

‘Exactly. I thought not. As a rule, 
I am put in possession of little details of 
this kind relating to the fate of news- 
papers by an agency that I may not 
reveal to you, Mr. Milvane, but which is 
reliable and honest in the extreme.” 

Frank glanced at the clock and then at 
his visitor. ‘‘Mr. Jethro,” he observed 
quickly, “pardon me if I point out that 
my time is limited, and that it is 
impossible for me to occupy it in this 
manner. If you have nothing better to 
tell me than gossip you have heard 
regarding the paper, may I trouble you 
to consider the interview ended ?” 

He spoke more rudely than _ was 
necessary, but then he was tired, fagged 
out, miserable. He found it hard to be 
courteous to any person just then, least of 
all to one whose errand seemed one of 
mockery and pseudo- pity. He turned 
towards some proofs that littered his 
desk, as though seeking an excuse to 
put an end to Mr. Jethro’s visit. 

That worthy gentlemam, however, was 
not thin-skinned, nor was he accustomed 
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to take a hint unless it were conveyed to 
him in an irresistible manner. He merely 
leaned back in the easy chair, lighted a 
cigar Without asking the editor's per- 
mission, and puffed huge grey clouds into 
the air. 

“You are wrong, my dear Mr. Mil- 
vane,” he said slowly, ‘‘ quite wrong in 
fancying that I have come here to indulge 
in idle gossip. Nothing could be further 
from my thoughts. On the contrary, I 
have come here to make you an offer.” 

*An offer!” Milvane’s blood tingled 
with hope and expectancy. Sanguine 
and depressed by turns, it took little to 
raise his hopes to the highest point of 
expectancy, and still less to crush them 
to the lowest point of despair. He leaned 
forward, his eyes fixed upon his visitor 
with an expression almost wild in its 
expectancy. 

“Yes, Mr. Milvane, an offer. You have 
heard, doubtless, of that well-known 
journal the Vulture?” 

Frank bowed. 

“T know the paper well by reputation,” 
he replied hurriedly, ‘‘and that reputa- 
tion is by no means— 

Jethro held up his hand deprecatingly. 

“Spare me your criticisms upon the 
journal until I have completed my re- 
marks, young gentleman, if you please. 
Iam here in order to make you a certain 
proposition, not to invite your opinion, 
complimentary or the reverse, on a paper 
which was selling by the thousand when 
you were in your cradle.” 

Frank flushed scarlet. 

“T beg your pardon,” he cried quickly ; 
“forgive me.” 


“By all means. Youth is always 1m- 


petuous. It is a good sign. I was 
young myself once, and as impetuous 
as you are. But I found that it 


didn’t pay, so I discarded the tendency, 
But to return to the business in hand. I 
may inform you that the proprietors of 
the Vulture, whom I have the honour to 
represent, have had their attention called 
to a series of articles by yourself that 
appeared some months ago in the Vin- 
dicator. The articles dealt with Stock 
Exchange transactions in so masterly a 
manner that the Vultwre has come to the 
eonclusion that the writer of them ought 
to have a place upon its permanent staff. 
In other words, I am here to offer you 
the sub-editorship of the paper at a salary 
of £500 per annum.” 
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Five hundred pounds per annum! Mil 

rane’s heart beat like a steam-hammer, 
the colour left his cheeks, his hands shook 
like the hands of a man stricken with 
ague. Five hundred pounds! and the 
Vindicator brought him in a_ beggarly 
£100, whilst there was every chance that 
in a few weeks even that pittance would 
die an abrupt death. He sat _ rigid, 
pondering his brilliant fortune, until Mr. 
Jethro interrupted his reverie by saying 
slily : 

‘Five hundred pounds would be _ the 
official remuneration ; but then, of course, 
I need hardly point out to you, Mr. 
Milvane, that a position of the kind 
has always its littlhe—er—shall we say 
perquisites ? They filter in, you know 
filter in spontaneously, as it were—and 
all you have to do is to empty the filter.” 

Milvane’s pallid cheeks were aflame now, 
for the man’s words had recalled him with 
a sharp pang to the realities of the offer. 
The Vulture was among the lowest and 
rankest of London’s financial organs, its 
methods were unscrupulous in the ex- 
treme, but City men feared it and went 
in awe of it; hence its phenomenal suc- 
cess. If he, Frank Milvane, joined the 
staff of that journal, he could never more 
hold up his head among honourable men, 
never more pride himself upon his spotless 
integrity. He would live in an atmo- 
sphere of lies from ten in the morning 
till six at night, and by lies he would earn 
his daily bread. True, that bread would 
be richly buttered, while life for him and 
Dollie would be vastly different from 
what it was now; but then he must sink to 
the level of a trickster and a charlatan, 
forfeiting self-respect and all that went 
to make up a man’s just pride. 

“T refuse the offer,” he said at length, 
speaking with a mighty effort. “I thank 
you and the proprietors for making it. 
I appreciate the honour they have done 
me, but I must refuse it without further 
thought.” 

Mr. Jethro stared at him as though 
he had gone mad. “Refuse! My dear 
young man, are you dreaming? Are you 
serious? Do you know that it is an 
offer such as you might not receive again 
in a hundred years ?” 

“IT would rather 
years than accept it. 


wait a thousand 
I do not wish to 


‘ause you needless offence, but you will 
know without my telling you the repu- 
of the paper. It is 


tation impossible 
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that I can connect myself with it in any 
way. I would rather starve.” 

Mr. Jethro smiled unpleasantly. His 
principals were very anxious to secure 
young Milvane, and he had been in- 
structed to procure his services at almost 
any cost. 

“Tf the question of salary is standing 
in the way,” he began, “‘I am confident 
that——” 

“The question of salary does not enter 
into my decision at all,” interrupted 
Milvane; “it is a question of right and 
wrong—that is all.” 

Jethro sneered, showing his irregular 
teeth. “Right and wrong do not count 
for much in the E.C. District,” he observed 
sententiously. 

* Perhaps not. But some of us have 
hopes and beliefs beyond the E.C. Dis- 
trict, Mr. Jethro, and I am one of 
those.” 

The other laughed, and rose from his 
chair. ‘Think it over,” he cried airily, 
as he turned towards the door. ‘I. shall 
be passing this way in an howr’s time, 
and shall return for your answer. I 
refuse to take this rash decision of 
yours as serious. Think it over, my 
young friend, and think calmly. Au 
revoir.” 

He went down the stairs chuckling 
gently. “I shall have him yet,” he mur- 
mured. “These young’ sentimentalists 
always make a bit of a fuss, and so forth, 
but they all cave in at the finish. I shall 
have him yet.” 

Left alone, Milvane tried to continue 
the work which the entrance of his 
visitor had interrupted, but found it 
impossible to concentrate his attention. 
His brain was on fire, and refused to be 
harnessed to the routine labour that lay 
before him. Jethro’s offer had thrown 
his senses into a ferment of feverish ex- 
citement; it had been so unexpected, so 
alluring, and alas! so hard torefuse. Yet 
now that the temptation had been 
wrestled with and thrown down—now 
that the victory lay with right over in- 
clination—he was glad, very glad. 

**T could not have accepted such a posi- 
tion and retained my self-respect,” he 
thought, as he sat musing with his hot 
head resting upon his hand. ‘It would 
have been out of the question. . . . I 
suppose I must struggle on here, as best 
as I can, and hope for something turn- 
ing up, sooner or later.” 





Then, very wearily, he set himself to 
examine the proofs that awaited his 
attention, until another knock at the 
door caused him to look up. 

**Come in,” he cried sharply; and an 
instant later a red head was _ thrust 
through the door and a letter plumped 
down upon his desk. 

*Tt’s from Fotheringham,” Milvane mut. 
tered, as he rapidly slit the envelope, 
and read the following words: 


“DEAR Mr. MILVANE,—I daresay you 
and the others have perceived for some 
time past that the Vindicator is on its 
last legs, and the unpleasant fact has 
become so obvious to me that I have 
determined to stop the issue after this 
week. You will, of course, have a quar 
ter’s salary in lieu of the ordinary notice, 
and I have no doubt you will readily 
tind another position where your talents 
and energy will have more chance of 
displaying themselves than they enjoy at 
present.—Yours faithfully, 

‘** ALEC J. FOTHERINGHAM.” 


Milvane groaned. 

“It is what was to be expected,” he 
muttered hoarsely, gazing with wild eyes 
at the letter, “and yet it comes as a 
heavy blow, after all. Heaven help 
Dollie and me! for where the next job 
is to come from, I can’t say.” 

He put the letter in his pocket and 
continued his work, trying to divert his 
thoughts from his unfortunate position. 
At one o'clock he went out and _ swal- 
lowed a meagre lunch, but he ate mechan- 
ically, and the food was as ashes in his 
mouth. On returning to the office, he 
found that Mr. Jethro, faithful to his 
promise, had returned. 

**T am later than I anticipated being,” 
remarked the latter, “but I was un- 
avoidably detained in Lombard Street. 
Pray excuse me.” 

Milvane smiled gloomily. 

*T hardly believed I should see you 
again,” he remarked quickly, “for your 
mission this morning did not produce a 
very encouraging result.” 

“Quite so, quite so, and that is the 
very reason why I have returned. 
Believe me, Mr. Milvane, I have never 
yet, throughout the whole of my busi- 
ness career, failed in an object which | 
have set my heart on obtaining. My 
object at the present time is you, and I 
mean to have you.” 
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* You speak almost in the tone of him 
who is known as the enemy of man,” 
observed Milvane with a half-laugh. 

‘*Say rather as the friend. Come! be 
sensible. There are hundreds of men 
whose conscientious convictions are as 
honest as your own, and who yet hold 
positions on papers infinitely more de- 
graded, from your point of view, than 
the Vulture. Or leave the city, and go 
to the Criminal Court. Do not high- 
minded barristers—men of honour, men 
of integrity—day after day, week after 
week, defend prisoners whom they abso- 
lutely know to be guilty—defend them, 
aye, and get them let off too?—and why ? 
Simply because they are paid for the 
job. One can’t have a_ thousand-horse 
power conscience if one wants to make a 
living, Mr. Milvane. Come, be sensible, 
and accept the offer.” 

His words, superficial as they were, 
had a remarkable effect on the young 
man. Perhaps, also, the receipt of 
Fotheringham’s letter had something to 
do with his changed feeling towards 
Jethro; but, whatever the cause, there 
was certainly a great change working in 
his heart. Perhaps he had been an idiot, 
he told himself, to allow such fanatical 
scruples to weigh with him. People were 
not bound to read the Vultwre, were not 
compelled to follow its advice. If a man 
chose to buy the journal, act on its sug- 
gestions, and thereby involve himself in 
ruin, it was clearly the man’s look-out, 
not the Vulture’s. Thus did Frank Mil- 
vane palter with himself, endeavouring to 
cheat his conscience and make expediency 
his new standard of right and wrong. 

Jethro, acute as a needle, perceived 
that the young man was already in the 
throes of a great struggle,;and he took 
advantage of the fact by saying cheerily : 

“There! I believe that already you 
are beginning to see things in their 
proper light, which will be an excellent 
change on your part, Mr. Milvane, seeing 
that this. morning you argued like a 
feeble senhtimentalist. Come, give me 
your hand, and let us call it a bargain. 
Leave this crumbling ruin, this played-out 
rag of a local paper, and take the sub-edi- 
torial chair of the richest financial organ 
in London at a salary of £500 per annum.” 

Milvane’s lips trembled. He knew that 
he was sinking: he felt his early resolu- 
tions giving way under him. 
**Give me time,” he pleaded. 
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“Not an instant,” cried the other, 
fearing lest his man might escape him 
after all. “Stay, I will give you five 
minutes. Were I in your shoes, Mr, 
Milvane, I shouldn’t want five seconds, 
But there! take your five minutes, and 
I’ll read the current number of the 
Vindicator whilst you are deliberating.” 

Milvane thought out the situation with 
passionate intensity. He had come to the 
cross-roads of his career, the parting of 
the ways was at hand. One road led 
towards poverty—humiliating, depressing 
poverty, not only for himself but for 
Dollie as well. The other road lay in the 
direction of comparative wealth, and, 
with wealth, ease, comfort, and satisfac. 
tion. Given an assured and plentiful 
income, what might he not do for Dollie? 

Dollie, who had never enjoyed half the 
luxuries she deserved. Given plenty of 
money, the whole world lay before him— 
tempting, alluring, delightful. And only 
five minutes remained to him for decision! 

The cheap clock upon the mantelpiece 
ticked out the seconds with inexorable 
precision as the young man sat and de- 
liberated. Before, however, the allotted 
time had worn to its end, Milvane struck 
the table a fierce blow, a blow that sig- 
nified resolution. 

Mr. Jethro looked up sharply. 

* You have decided,” he exclaimed with 
a smile. 

*T have decided.” 

His face was very pale, but his lips 
were firm with decision. 

“And what is your answer? Is it to 
be ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’?” 

“The answer is ‘ Yes.’ 

** Bravo!” cried the other warmly. 
** You are a sensible man, after all.” 

He held out his hand, which Milvane 
grasped ; but upon the latter’s face there 
was little joy, little satisfaction. For deep 
down in his heart he hated himself with 
keen hatred for listening to the voice of 
the tempter; and then again, another 
question was agitating his soul. 

**What will Dollie say ?” 


” 


CHAPTER III. 


A EA was waiting on the table in the 
neat little parlour when Frank 
Milvane came home. Dollie sprang 
up to kiss him, and her quick 

perception told her that something of 

importance had occurred during the day. 
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He spoke little until the meal was 
ended, and then, taking from his pocket 
the letter of dismissal, he extended it to 
his wife with a quiet gesture. She read 
it, and sighed gently. 

“It’s hard—very, very hard,” she fal- 
tered: “‘ but, after all, you expected it, 
didn’t you, Frank ?” 

“Yes, I expected it. If the dismissal 
had not come to-day, it would have 
come to-morrow, or—or the day after. 
What does it matter? I have other 
news for you, darling, of a very different 
nature. My luck has turned at last— 
turned with a vengeance. I have this 
afternoon accepted an offer of the sub- 
editorship of a leading London paper, 
with a salary of—well, try and guess,” 

“Not £150 a year,” she inquired, smiling 
brightly; ‘‘ surely, not as much as that.” 

“Treble that sum, and add on £50, 
and you will be a bit nearer the mark.” 

“Oh, Frank!” 

“Sounds too good to be true, dear, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Oh, Frank! I can hardly believe my 
ears. Five hundred pounds a year! 
Why, it’s a fortune. We shall be quite 
rich, And now we can have that little 
house down at Sydenham that we've 
often looked at, and wanted so much, 
and a new carpet, and that nice big 
table for your writing, and—and 

She paused, and asked abruptly: 

“What made them offer you the 
position ?” 

“My extraordinary talents as displayed 
in a set of financial articles that I wrote 
recently,” he made answer, with a touch 
of irony. ‘‘It seems that the proprietors 
of the journal were rather taken with 
the stuff, and resolved to get hold of 
me if possible. A rumour went about 
that the Vindicator was going to wind up, 
and, as a consequence, they sent to ask 
me to leave the sinking ship and come 
to them.” 

“Oh, Frank! I am very happy. I 
shall ask God to bless the proprietors of 
the paper when I say my prayers to- 
night.” 

A spasm of remorse shot across Mil- 
vane’s soul, which was still raw with the 
recent conflict. 

“Merciful goodness!” he ejaculated 
hoarsely. ‘‘You mustn’t speak like that, 
Dollie.” 

“Why not?” she inquired innocently. 
“Why not? If only you knew the 
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reputation of the paper, the character of 
the proprietors——” 

“What is the paper?” was her next 
question. “You have not told me yet, 
you know.” 

“It is the Vulture,” he replied moodily. 
**T suppose even you have heard enough 
of it to have some idea of what the 
paper is like.” 

All the brightness went out of Dollie’s 
face in an instant. “The Vulture!” she 
echoed. ** Oh, Frank! you cannot possibly 
mean that you have consented, for one 
moment, to identify yourself with that 
terrible paper? Mr. Bedford, who was 
here the other day, said that it was a 
disgrace to journalism; that no honest 
man would care to read such a paper, 
much less to write for it. Are you jok- 
ing? Have you told me all this for fun ?” 

“Dollie, as I live, I have told you the 
absolute truth. Faugh! I hate the paper 
as much as you do; but think, only 
think of the reward: £500 a year, and 
perhaps in a year or two I shall double 
that. A man must live. I can’t starve. 
I can’t let you starve. I’ve stayed with 
the Vindicator as long as they’d let me ; 
but now I’ve got the sack, and I must 
I tell you, I must take something else. 
This offer has come just in the nick of 
time, and I mean to accept it.” 

She came towards him and put her 
arms round his neck. ‘“ Not if I ask you to 
decline it,” she said earnestly ; “* you would 
do more than that for my sake, Frank, 
I know.” 

“Dollie, it is for your sake, more than 
for my own, that I have said ‘Yes’ to 
this man’s offer.” 

“Then for my sake, be a man, and 
write and decline it.” 

“TI cannot.” 

“Frank,” she said at length, “listen 
to me. You are twenty-eight years old, 
and in all those years you have never 
done one single action of which you have 
been ashamed.” 

“Well, what of that ?” 

“You have had many struggles, you 
have had many misfortunes, you have 
known many sorrows; but, Frank, you 
have never known shame. You have 
kept your honour, your self-respect, intact ; 
they remain to you still, treasures that 
none can take from you, except your- 
self. Pause, dear Frank—pause on the 
threshold of this temptation, and refuse 
the offer whilst there is yet time.” 
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He looked at her tenderly, for her 
pleading face was very beautiful, but he 
spoke no word. 

**You have travelled for twenty-eight 
years,” went on the sweet voice, *‘along 
the road of honour and uprightness. To- 
day, you have come to the parting of 
the ways, and the signboard bears two 
words upon its arms. One of the words 
is ‘Honour,’ the other ‘Dishonour.’ The 
roads diverge—and remember, Frank, they 
never, never come together again.” 

Still no answer from the white-faced 
man, torn once again by the agonies of 
doubt and hesitation. Suddenly, he 
caught Dollie in his arms and kissed 
her brow with feverish adoration. 

* You are a saint—a dear, white saint !” 
he cried; ‘‘and I—I am not fit to touch 
the hem of your dress.” 

“You are fit to be all that I hold 
you to be, if only you will be true to 
yourself,” was her answer—‘‘to your 
best self, I mean, not to that lower self 
which places earthly advantage above all 
other things.” 

He gazed at her helplessly. 

** Dollie, if I lose this chance, I may 
go ‘twenty years without obtaining 
another such : 

She met his gaze, and the words 
that accompanied it, with steadfast com- 
posure. ‘“ Well, so be it. Better a bare 
livelihood on honourable terms than a 
prince’s income on any other lines.” 

Milvane laughed despairingly. 

**Many women would urge their hus- 
bands to take such a position,” he ex- 
claimed ; ‘‘aye, and congratulate them 
on their good fortune to boot.” 

‘Women are of many kinds. I am 
not one of those women, Frank.” 

*T was a brute to speak as I did. 
Forgive me, Dollie.” He sat moodily for 
a long time, thinking out the situation. 
His wife’s words had coincided with his 
original feelings, for, as we have seen, 
his first action that morning had been 
to refuse Jethro’s offer with indignation ; 
but all the same, after accepting that 
offer, he had not anticipated this ob- 
jection on Dollie’s part. He had _ not 
been aware of her possessing sufficient 
acquaintance with journalistic matters 
to warrant her knowledge of the Vul- 
ture’s foul reputation; the knowledge in 
question had come to him as a surprise. 

Dollie sat motionless beneath the light, 
and it seemed to Milvane that there 








were tears in her eyes. It cut him to 
the depths of his soul to perceive those 
tears; he told himself that he had been 
responsible for their presence, and that 
he alone could cause those glistening 
drops to vanish. Ah, well! Dollie was 
worth more than all the gold in the 
world. What mattered everything else if 
she—if she were unhappy? Impulsive to 
the last, Milvane rose and set his lips 
upon her cheek. 

“Dry your eyes, darling,” he mur. 
mured very gently. ‘You have shown 
me the error of my ways, and I am 
going to make amends.” 

She brightened in an instant. He 
went towards the writing-table in the 
corner of the room, and took up a pen. 

*“Now listen,” he exclaimed, as he 
dipped the pen in the ink, “and tell 
me if you approve of my letter: 


“To Isidor Jethro, Esq. 
* The Vulture, 
“Threadneedle Buildings, E.C. 

* DEAR Sir,—Referring to our inter- 
view this afternoon, in the course of 
which I accepted the sub-editorship of 
the Vulture, I have been _ thinking 
over the matter, and have come to the 
conclusion that I must revert to my 
original decision, and decline, with all 
respect, to accept the position after all. 

* You will no doubt consider my con- 
duct unbusinesslike in the extreme. 
That it certainly is unbusinesslike I am 
the first to admit, but I feel that I 
cannot conscientiously undertake the 
performance of duties repugnant to my 
sense of honesty, honour, and common 
fair-play. Whilst appreciating, therefore, 
the kindness of the offer, I must em- 
phatically decline to consider it any 
further.—I am, Dear Sir, 

“Yours faithfully, 
“FRANK MILVANE.” 


“There! You’ve heard my renuncia- 
tion, Dollie,” he exclaimed, ‘‘and I hope 
you find it satisfactory.” 

“7 will tell you what I think of you,” 
she returned warmly, ‘when the letter 
is posted.” 

Five minutes later, the missive lay in 
the pillar-box, and Milvane stood beside 
his wife. 

“Well, littl woman. 
think 

She placed her hand upon his shoulder 
and gazed at him with worshipping eyes. 


What do you 
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“7 think you have acted like—like——” 
“Like what?” he queried. 
“Like yourself, Frank.” 
“God bless you, my darling!” he whis- 
pered, as their lips met. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HREE days passed. The Vindicator 
was no more. Milvane sought for 
occupation in all quarters of Fleet 
Street, but his search was doomed 

to failure. Wherever he went the same 
answer awaited him: ‘* Extremely sorry, 
but there is nothing at present.” On the 
third evening he came home, white and 
Dollie met him at the door. 
to-day, dear?” she 
shook his head 


despairing. 

“Anything good 
asked hurriedly. He 
wearily. 

* Absolutely nothing. Merely the same 
old round of failure, with the same old 
cry, ‘Nothing at present,’ greeting my 
ears in every office that I enter. Ah, 
Dollie! I’m getting sick of the whole 
business, and if it weren't for you, I’d 

I'd “ 

“Hush!” she said gently, guessing what 
terrible threat trembled on his pale lips. 


“Hush, my poor darling! Remember 
that it is the darkest hour that comes 


before the dawn, and who knows but 
that our dawn is close at hand now ?” 

Milvane made no reply. He walked 
slowly into the sitting-room and inquired 
languidly whether any letters had ar- 
rived for him. 

Dollie went towards the mantelpiece. 

“Here is one,” she replied, quickly ; 
“it came this afternoon.” 

He opened the communication listlessly 
enough. ‘* Merely a refusal, I expect,” 
he muttered under his breath, and then, 
of a sudden, a low ery of joy burst from 
his lips, his face flushed, and his eyes 
grew radiant with delight. Then a mist 
seemed to rise between him and the 
written words—a mist of tears. 

“Read it,” he said in husky tone—‘* Read 
it, for my eyes are too full to do so.” 

So Dollie read, and this is what the 
letter said: 

* Offices of the Financial Telegraph, 
‘Threadneedle Buildings, E.C. 
“May Ist, 188—. 
Owing to an oversight on 
housekeeper of these 


“DEAR SIR, 


the part of the 
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buildings, a letter addressed by you to 
Mr. Jethro, of the Vulture, was included 
with my own mail, and was unwittingly 
opened by me. A glance at the letter in 
question revealed to me that an honest 
man was still to be found in the City 
of London, and as I want such a person 
to undertake the management of the 
Financial Telegraph, I shall be glad to 
have an interview with you at your early 
convenience. 

**Mr. Jethro has been put in possession 
of the communication, together with an 
apology for the incident.—Yours truly, 

* Joun D. BRISTOW. 

“To Frank Milvane, Esq.” 


When Dollie had read and re-read the 
wonderful letter, Frank explained to her 
that the Financial Telegraph was the 
finest and most reputable financial organ 
in London, that to have a place upon its 
staff was counted a _ veritable achieve- 
ment, and that altogether the good 
fortune which seemed at hand for him 
transcended his wildest dreams. And 
then Dollie kissed him and cried over 
him; told him that she had prayed day 
and night for his success, and had never 
doubted that success would come; told 
him also that he deserved it—every bit 

and a great deal more which we need 
not chronicle here. 

Next day he called at the offices of 
the paper, and saw the writer of the 
letter. The interview proved more than 
satisfactory; and when at length he 
returned home, it was with the news 
that he was to be appointed to the 
vacancy, With a commencing salary of 
£700 per annum. 

* * * * - 


They sat together in the twilight that 
evening, speaking of the past, looking 
forward to the future. 

“Our sad days are over, darling,” said 
Frank cheerily, “and the future beckons 
bright and happy.” 

She nodded, and he saw a 
grateful joy illumine her face. 

“Of what are you thinking?” he asked 
in a whisper, for so rapt, so reverent was 
her expression, that speech seemed almost 
impious. 

*T was thinking,” she 
“that God is very good.” 

“Yes,” he said humbly, “God is very 
good.” 


look of 


replied softly, 
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A Chat about Concordances. 


By the Rev. Herbert B. Freeman, Vicar of Burton-on-Trent. 





THE REV. JOHN TAYLOR, D.D. 
(From the Portrait by N. Branwhite.) 


HEN the busy biblical student 
glances at the long list of Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, German, French, and 
English concordances which have 
been published during the past 
seven centuries, or even when he thumbs 
that small ‘‘ Cruden ” of his, to which cheap- 
ness and its handy size have denied the 
original Preface, he little dreams what a 
romance lurks even in these dry but useful 
books of reference, how their patient com- 
pilation has been intertwined now and again 
with tragic and moving passages of human 
story—how their pages, in days which are 
dead, have been illuminated by heroism, 
punctuated by persecution, and cemented 
with tears and blood. 

Clearing our chat so far as we may from 
technical detail, and permitting our talk to 
be informal and discursive, we are glad to 
observe that as early as the twelfth century 
reverence for the Holy Scriptures persuaded 
good men that the Bible needed special and 
laborious helps for its interpretation. It is 
possible nowadays to procure concordances 
to Shakespeare, Milton, Dante, Tennyson, 
and many other similar authors; but when 
Cardinal Hugo set to work, about 1244, 





upon that Latin translation of the Old and 
New Testaments which we still call the 
Vulgate, it was a mighty business to make 
a book at all. As we contemplate the 
stupendous task before him, we do _ not 
wonder that the determined and industrious 
Dominican called five hundred of his fellow- 
monks to his aid, and that they toiled un- 
ceasingly for many years. Just as the gigan- 
tic Coliseum, over which the traveller to Rome 
still wonders, was, for centuries after its 
disuse, the quarry of more modern masons, 
so this grand initial achievement of Hugo 
de Santo Caro has been subject to the pious 
pillage of most later labourers in the same 
field. It is to Hugo that we are indebted for 
the present arrangement of our Bible into 
chapters. Instead of verses, he invented an 
ingenious scheme of divisions, by which the 
first letters of the alphabet, or as many of 
them as might be needed, should run down 
the side of the chapter, on the margin, and 
roughly mark the place. 

It was nearly two hundred years after the 
death of Hugo, papist and pioneer, that the 
first Hebrew concordance, called ‘The Light 
of the Way,” was produced, after a decade 
of severe application, by Rabbi Mordecai 
Nathan and his assistants. This help to the 
Old Testament was a splendid effort, though 
full of errors. Many of these errors were 
corrected, and the work was vastly elabor- 
ated, about two centuries later, by the 
Buxtorfs, father and son. 

It remained, however, for a remarkable Non- 
conformist minister, John Taylor, D.D., to 
eliminate nearly all the mistakes which the 
Buxtorfs had either inherited from Nathan 
and his followers, or made on their own 
account. Taylor is credibly asserted to have 
employed no secretary whatever. The first 
volume of his concordance saw the light in 
1754, the year in which its erudite author 
laid the foundation stone of the Octagon 
Chapel, which still stands in Norwich. This 
was an edifice which did not, apparently, 
excite the admiration of John Wesley, for he 
observes of it, with his own quality of 
caustic humour, that it was “ perhaps the 
most elegant one in all Europe, and too fine 
for the old coarse Gospel.” Taylor, after 
a diligent and blameless life, died quietly in 
his sleep. 

Let us now chat only about concordances 
to English versions of the Holy Scriptures, 
for it is here that the romance, pathos, and (we 
may almost add) humour, of our topic mainly 
lie. We are carried back again to 1535. In 
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Thomas Gibson, a curious medley of printer, 
apothecary, and theologian, who published 
in this year his concordance to the New 
Testament (the earliest printed concordance 
in the English language), we seem to get our 
first glimpse, as from a distance, of the rising 
fires of persecution. For it was Bishop 
Latimer, subsequently burnt at Oxford, who 
penned, on behalf of Gibson, this enticing 
testimonial to Thomas Cromwell, hoping to 
procure him a job as printer: “He ys an 
honeste poore man, who will set ytt forth in 
a good letter, and sell ytt good 

chepe, ther as [whereas] others 
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other arrogant, narrow-minded, and bigoted 
prelates. Marbeck was committed to the 
Marshalsea prison, and his various interviews 
with his persecutors are set forth at length in 
the garrulous pages of Foxe. We may hope 
that this rather inaccurate and impulsive 
martyrologist is now and again led away by 
his very natural prejudices, and that Gardiner 
did not use such extremely unepiscopal 
language, or invoke the Prince of Darkness 
with such remarkable frequency, as Foxe re- 
presents him as doing, in his conversations 





doo sell too dere, wych doth 
lett many to by.’ 

It is in a baleful glare indeed 
that we survey the dramatic 
story of the next famous con- 
cordance-builder of the sixteenth 
century, John Marbeck, organist 
at St. George’s Chapel, Wind- 
sor. His beautiful book, the 
first concordance of the entire 
Bible in English, was not pub- 
lished till the comparatively 
safe reign of good King Ed- 
ward VI., some years after 
Marbeck’s troubles; but it will 
be interesting to relate how 
the author’s early attempts 
upon the work with which his 
name will be imperishably con- 
brought him within a 
hand’s breadth of the faggot . 
and the fire. At the time of 
his sudden arrest Marbeck had 
already gained some reputation 
as a musician and composer, and 
was beloved for his integrity 
and piety, as well as for his 
many neighbourly and domestic 
virtues. The charges trumped 
up against this harmless or- 
ganist were twofold—the first, 
that a treatise had been dis- 
covered in his house, and in 
his own handwriting, which 
spoke disrespectfully of the 
Mass; and the second, with 
which we are concerned, that 
he had ventured to translate 
the Scriptures out of the 


nected, 











monkish and exclusive Latin 
into the common English 


tongue. The incriminated trea- 
tise proved to be only a letter or two of 
John Calvin, which a friend, years before, 
had lent him to copy; but this English trans- 
lation of the Bible—in other words, the be- 
ginnings of his concordance—was the subject 
of repeated severe and insulting examinations 
before Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, and 





TITLE-PAGE OF MARBECK’S CONCORDANCE. 


with Marbeck. Occasionally there shines out 
a gleam of kindness for the “ poor man,” and 
a hint of grudging admiration on the part of 
his judges for such a marvellous and unaided 
work as the half-accomplished concordance 
was clearly shown to be. Let us shorten and 
adapt a bit of Foxe’s prolix dialogue, missing 
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out, from respect to the Bench, 
the Bishop’s possibly unauthentic 
oaths, 

* Ah, sirrah, what made thee meddle 
with the Scriptures? What helpers 
hadst thou in setting forth thy book ? 
The nest of you is broken, I trow.” 

**Forsooth, my Lord,” quoth he, 
** none.” 

**Now,” quoth the Bishop, ‘* how 
can that be?” 

‘Truly, my Lord,” quoth he, “I 
will not deny, but I did it without 
the help of any man, save God 
alone.” 

‘How is it then that thou hast 
translated thy book out of the Latin 
eoncordance, and yet understandest 
not the tongue?” 

*T will tell you,” quoth he. ‘In 
my youth I learned the principles of 
my grammar, whereby I have some 
understanding therein, though it be 
very small.” 

“Nay,” quoth the Bishop, “I do 
not discommend thy diligence, but 
why shouldst thou meddle with that 














thing which pertained not to thee?” 

Marbeck tells Gardiner, in his own 
artless and truthful way, how the 
idea of his concordance first came 
into his head. Being too poor to buy 


a Bible, which he coveted, he had begun to’ which, as his visitor 
copy it out, and, after he was entered into so much learning as 


(From the Engraving by 


GARDINER, BISHOP OF WINCHESTER 


W. N. Gardiner.) 


observed, did not need 
diligence, and was a 


the Book of Joshua, his neighbour, Master very suitable employment for “so painful 


Turner, came in and advised him to spend his a man.” Master 


time more profitably in making a concordance, 
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Turner’s casual advice to 
Marbeck has certainly been of inestimable 


value to Bible scholars 
since his day. 

From a generous de- 
sire to free from 
suspicion all who were 
accused of having 
helped him _  in_ his 
heterodox labour, Mar- 
beck says to the 
Bishops : 

“Ye see that I am 
yet but in the letter 
L. Begin now at M, 
and take out’ which 
word ye will of that 
letter, and so in every 
letter following, and 
give me the words on 
a piece of paper, and 
set me in a place alone 
where it shall please 
you, with ink and 
paper, the English Bible 
and the Latin concord- 
ance, and, if I bring 
you not these words 
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written in the same order and form that the 
rest before is, then was it not I that did it, 
but some other.” 





This challenge was satisfactorily carried 
out. No wonder that Henry VIII. remarked, 
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when informed of the interrupted concordance, 
‘‘what a work the poor man had begun,” and 
that ‘‘he was better occupied than they that 
took it away from him.” In fact, Marbeck’s 


fate, in Foxe’s vivacious memoirs, oscillates 
between acquittal and condemnation in an 
almost bewildering way. At one moment he 


is threatened with the rack; at another, wine 
and meat are sent to him from the Bishop's 
own table. <A _ pitiful description is given of 
the visit of the wife, who had “a young 
child of a quarter upon her breast,” to her 
husband in prison ; and, at another time, the 
Bishop of Hereford is made to observe, with 
considerable truth, “This man hath 
better occupied than a great sort of our 
priests.” 


been 


We are quite surprised, at last, to find Mar- 
beck condemned, with three others, to be 
burnt alive. Such would certainly have been 
his doom, save for the tardy repentance of 


Gardiner, who secured a _ reprieve at the 
eleventh hour, through admiration, it is said, 
of the victim’s musical abilities. 
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Marbeck’s concordance, when published jn 
more liberal days (1550), proved well worthy 
of the travail with which it had been brought 
forth. He follows Hugo’s division of the 
Bible into chapters, and the Cardinal’s in. 
genious use of the alphabet; but it is a pity 
he was unable to avail himself of the arrange- 
ment of these chapters into verses, made by 
Robert Stephens half a dozen years before, 
As it has come to us, the book is ealled 
*A Concordace ” “that is to 
saie, a Worke wherein by the ordre of the 
letters of the A.B.C. ye maie redely finde 
any worde conteigned in the whole Bible, so 
often as it is there expressed or mencioned.” 
It is possible to behold, in the fine British 
Museum copy of this **Concordace,” the very 
page—end of L and beginning of M—on 
which the writer was working when he was 
haled off to stand his trial, with the 
prospect of a fiery and frightful death. 

After those weeks of terror and of agotiy, 
from Palm Sunday to Whitsuntide, 1548 (and, 
indeed, we might say the whole of the ensuing 
year, for the final trial at Windsor did not 


|Concordance] 


near 


take place till July, 1544), John Marbeck 
had forty years or more of prosperity and 
harmony at Windsor, singing merrily (as 


Foxe puts it), and playing on the organs. 

There is only one more picturesque and 
considerable figure in the later history of 
concordance-making, and his is the best 
known name of all. It is hard to say 
whether the tragedy or comedy of unfortu- 
nate Alexander Cruden’s ‘* Adventures,” as he 
loved to style his freaks, is the more apparent. 
All students of the Word of God who can ad- 
mire the record of a pious, amiable and almost 
abnormally industrious life, deflected as that 
life may have been from its highest possibilities 
by an eccentricity indistinguishable at times 
from positive madness, will rejoice that a 
window is to be placed in St. Saviour’s Col- 
legiate Church, Southwark, to commemorate 
the magnum opus of half-crazy, wholly 
lovable ** Alexander the Corrector.” 

What a character his was! How he epito- 
mises in his contradictory personality the 
very romance of dry-as-dust! Glance at only 
one of the big pages of his concordance, and 
reflect with gratitude what a_ tremendous 
toil its construction must have been, Choose 
a word in Cruden like Day, and when you 
glance at the closely printed columns, do you 


marvel that this indefatigable man _ never 
allowed himself more than four or five hours 


sleep, and that he might always be seen, as 
summer or winter dawn breaking, im- 
proving his beloved concordance with @ 
pocket Bible in his hand ? 
But we said that Alexander 
Well, he was continually falling in love, and 
his aspirations after rank or beauty seem to 


was 


Was romantic. 
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have been singularly ill-starred. When still 
a young man, he met with so terrible and 
tragic a blow to his real affection that it is 
likely the shock was the cause of the future 
instability of his intellect; but his maturer 
affairs of the heart were so whimsical that 
they are food more legitimate for our laughter 
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applications of Holy Writ. He was con- 
stantly bringing out pamphlets abont his 
pretensions and persecutions. The superscrip- 
tion of one such document is, “The London 
Citizen exceedingly Injured, or a British In- 
quisition Display’d.” He relates here how he 
providentially made his escape from a mad- 

















“GOD PRESERVE THE KING EVERMORE.” 


(Final Picture, opposite tailpiece 


His attentions to a 
reluctant widow were at one time so impor- 
tunate that he must needs be put under 
restraint; or he would pay unwelcome 
addresses to the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Abney, under the title of Elizabetha of 
Silesia, fortifying his supposed claims to the 
indignant damsel’s hand by very far-fetched 


than our commiseration. 





in Marbeck's Cor lance.) 
house in Bethnal Green by cutting through 
with a knife the bedstead to which he was 
chained. It was a bitter disappointment to 
him, and probably did not help his sanity, 
that his patroness, Queen Caroline, to whom 
his concordance was dedicated, died within 
seventeen days of its publication in 1737. 
Cruden’s diligence and accuracy always 
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made it possible for him to secure a humble 
livelihood as a corrector for the press. 
He was fond of calling himself ‘‘ Alexander 


the Corrector,” and gave out that he was 
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ALEXANDER CRUDEN. 


sent specially into the world to reform the 
morals of the British Isles, more especially 
with regard to breaches of Sunday observ- 
ance. In faith he was a Calvinist. Pro- 
phecy, he protested, intended him to be, 
after divers tribulations, ‘‘a great man at 
Court, and a second Joseph”; with the some- 
what prosaic additional dignity of ‘twice 
Lord Mayor of London.” In his “ Adventures 
of Alexander the Corrector” he describes an 
incarceration of seventeen days at Chelsea, 
the result of having got himself mixed up in 
a silly street brawl. 

In Cruden’s lucid intervals he spent his 
scanty income and scantier leisure in doing 
acts of kindness and charity. Towards chil- 
dren his manners were always gentle and 
winning, and he would coax them to learn 
their catechism. He visited and relieved the 
prisoners in Newgate, and was actually instru- 
mental in procuring from the king the pardon of 
one Richard Potter, who had been condemned 
to death for ignorantly uttering a forged will. 

By learned men at Oxford and Cambridge 
he was received with politeness, and even 
with a sort of distinction. He was mightily 
flattered because (as he mentions in his Pre- 
face) some famous divine told him that by 
the Bible and his concordance he had been 
taught to preach. 


THE QUIVER. 


To the day of his death, though, as he 
got older, his mind seemed to grow more 
stable, Cruden was an unaccountable mix- 
ture of shrewdness and simplicity. He was 
simple enough to accept in all seriousness 
the mock honour of a knighthood (foretold 
by prophecy) from the hands of a frolic- 
some lady at Cambridge, and to appoint a 
certain ‘Mr. Impey, an undergraduate of 
Trinity College,” together with ‘a cele. 
brated beauty, Miss Taylor,” as his ‘deputy 
correctors” for the University. But he 
was sufficiently shrewd to present to a 
conceited young clergyman, of whose de- 
meanour and converse he disapproved, an 
apposite little volume called ‘“*The Mother's 
Catechism; dedicated to the Young and 
Ignorant.” This greatest or, at any rate, 
most widely recognised, of all concordance- 
makers was discovered dead upon his knees 
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the first of next November, and was buried 
in Southwark. Poor, unbalanced, tender- 
hearted Alexander Cruden! how he would 
have enjoyed, more’ than men so 
honoured, gazing upon his memorial window 
in Southwark Cathedral! 
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CHRIST, 


By the Right Rev. W. 


SECOND PART. 
“—/HE feeding in the wil- 
derness of the five 
thousand has one dis- 
tinction which gives 
it conspicuous promin- 
ence among all the 
wonders that our Lord 
wrought, namely, that 
it finds place in the 
writings of each 
of the four evangelists. It is somewhat 
instructive to note that it divides 
this honour with only two other records, 
and with only one other utterance of our 
Lord. I am not meaning to measure the 
importance of an event or the value of 
a truth by the frequency of its mention 
in the Holy Scriptures. Noram I mean- 
ing to diminish the content of any fact 
because of the singleness of its mention 
in the Scriptures. Rather, we _ realise 
thankfully the purpose and the power 
of the variety of the Gospel story, 
by which we get such combinations of 
truth and evidence as make our know- 
ledge more complete and ‘*make assur- 








one 


ance doubly sure.” But there is at 
least suggestiveness in the fact. that 
certain events in our Lord’s history 


namely, His death, His resurrection, and 
the great commission to evangelise the 
world—are, as is the story of the wilder- 
ness miracle, 
And .there seems a 
connection among them because the 
miracle of the feeding forth the 
largeness of the Saviour’s offered redemp- 
tion to all who will accept, and shows the 
sacramental character of His death and 
resurrection, that He might become the 
Bread of Life, broken by His death. and 
quickened by His resurrection, to be made 
the food of the soul. 

The two miracles of feeding have, of 
course, salient points in common. That 
is to say, they have the presence of the 
Master, His love and compassion for 


each Gospel. 


and 


recorded = in 
curious 
all, 


sets 


close 


men, the doubts and difficulties of the 
disciples, the multitude not asking nor 
expecting relief, the taking and the 
breaking and the blessing in His own 
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hands, the distribution 
disciples, the abundant supply, the 
entire satisfaction, and the remaining 
store. And they are both signs of the 
same great truths. But the differences 
are in themselves instructive. In the 
first instance, four thousand people are 
fed from seven loaves, and seven basket- 
fuls of fragments remain; while in the 
other there are five thousand people and 
only five loaves, and twelve baskets of 
the gathered fragments. To the smaller 


through the 


number, the larger provision to start 
with and the less left; to the larger 
number the smaller provision to start 
with and yet more remaining over. 


That is to say, in His divine condescen- 


sion to work with earthly means and 
human ministries, He shows how 
really independent of them all He is; 
and teaches us that the results, which 
are in His own hand, do not follow in 
any relative proportion to the means 
or ministries employed. It is not apart 


from this study to suggest a comparison 
of the points of resemblance and of dif- 
ference in the two records of another 
miracle twice repeated, namely, the 
miraculous draught of fishes; the differ- 
ence being indicative of two phases of 
the Church’s work. One is the continuous 
toil of the ministry on earth, in gathering 
in the and bad alike, bringing 
them into the ship still tossing on the 
unquiet sea, including a great multitude 
that threatens the wrecking of the ship, 
and is accompanied by the breaking of 
the net: even as the Church is in 
danger of being swamped by the evil 
lives of some of its members; and its 
nets of doctrine, woven skilfully to catch 
men, broken by the heresies and schisms 
of their self-will. In the other one, the 
mysterious number, known only to God, 
but complete, of the great fish, the’ 
finally saved, are taken; and they, with 
the ship safe and the nets unbroken, 
are landed on the quiet shore, where 
the Master receives them and counts 
them as His own. 

We take for our study the record, in 
the Holy Gospel according to St. John, 
of the feeding of the five thousand, and 


good 
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really 
On the face of things, it is at 
tirst and in a sense the story of the 
great natural harvests of the world. 
Hungering multitudes, with no thought 
of asking for their daily bread from 
Him by Whom alone it comes, are fed 
by Him out of His pity and compassion, 
Who maketh His sun to shine and His 
rain to fall on the evil and on the 
good, on the just and on the unjust. 
{nd though the only visible instrument- 
alities are the sowers and the seed, 
behind them, as behind all, and near 
them stands the only Feeder, the great 
Lover of mankind, without Whose gift 


examine the sign to see what it 


signifies. 


and apart from Whose blessing “the 
sower soweth but-in vain.” 
The Bread-winner of the world is the 


Man Christ Jesus. And while it is true 
that the barley loaves are made of that 
which has been twice killed, in the mill 
and in the fire, yet it is also true that 
the corn of wheat dieth that it may 
bring forth much fruit. So that in each 
case there is a resurrection story of life 
out of, and by means of, death. But 
our lesson here goes deeper down. He 
“tries” men to-day about this question 
of the myriad souls who “hunger and 
thirst after righteousness,” tempts them, 
** proves” them, knowing Himself what 
He will do. And we palter and hesitate 
and doubt and disbelieve, and are faint- 
hearted, because there ‘‘is not sufficient,” 
not means enough, not missionaries 
enough, for the great company. Or else 
we spoil our half-hearted offer of the 
little that we have by the anxious doubt 
of St. Andrew’s hesitancy, ‘‘ What are 
they among so many?” 

But calmly the Master goes on with the 
well-ordered plan. The people are to be 
arranged in ways convenient and ac- 
cessible, as the world is distributed and 
divided for its missionary work, and He 
will take what we give Him and use it. 
Is it little? Yes, alas! too little always; 
but the question for us is—Is it, as it was 
in the case of the disciples, all that we 
have? It seems from the combined re- 
eord of the four Evangelists that it was 


the disciples’ own scanty store which 
was used, and that the lad was only 
carrying it for them. So, little as it 


was, and coarse and cheap and common, 
it was all. It was given at an absolute 
sacrifice. They would go hungry that 
the others might be fed. And when our 
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service and our” giving’ shall have 
reached, or even approached, this saerij- 
fice, the difficulty of the world’s spiritual 
feeding will be solved. 

So we go on to the blessed revelation 
of the usual way of our Master’s working, 
in all His dealings, for the satisfaction 
of the soul’s needs: means and a ministry, 
earthly and human, not confined to any 
single sacrament, though, as we shall see, 
pointing towards one and most strikingly 
exemplified in it. But it is a larger sugges- 
tion even than this. The words of Holy 
Seripture, in themselves human; and un- 
equal to the task assigned them as aceu- 
rate and adequate conveyers of the truth, 
but behind them the Revealer and the 
Inspirer! Yes, and as one stands before 
an ordered multitude, seated in rows, 
in a great congregation of Christian 
people, to feed their hunger with the 
message of the pulpit, it is still man’s 
poorer words and a poorer message ; but 
behind him, Jesus Christ; and in him, 


if he asks for the guiding, the Holy 
Spirit! Untied and untrammelled Him- 
self, so that He can speak as the old 


father said, ‘‘ without din of words” into 
the listening ear of any that approaches 
Him, yet we must feel ourselves, for all 
the ordinary and usual needs of the soul, 
constrained to get what we know comes 
only from Him, mediately, and by the 
resort to His appointed and established 
ways. 

Nor can 
at Cana, 


fail to note here, as 
the lavishness and economy 
of God, abundant provision, and yet 
guarding against waste; the water pots 
filled to the brim; baskets of fragments 


we 


over and above the need; but the 
wonderful wine was undoubtedly stored 
and saved, and the fragments were 


gathered up, as we have need to collect 
and keep every drop and every crumb, 
against other times of thirst and hunger, 
and in order to make them perpetual 
memorials of His mercy and His love. 
Two little side touches may not be over- 
looked. First, they are all jfilled—that is 
to say, there is but one satisfaction for 
the soul. “Who can satisfy men with 
bread here in the wilderness?” And the 
answer, and the only answer, is Jesus 


Christ. And again, the distribution 
here was to every one as much as he 
would—that is to say, if we remain 
hungry in mind or heart or soul, it is 


not that God’s will is wanting, but that 
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our desires are little and our wills small ; 
and we have only to deepen and enlarge 
our wills and our desires to have the full 
fruition of the Divine gift. 

I have alluded to the peculiar signifi- 
cance of this miracle in its relation to 
one Sacrament. It seems to me impossible 
to escape the plain intention of our Lord 
to connect the feeding in the wilderness 
with the Holy Communion. As St. John 
records it, even the connecting link 
between the miracle and the teaching is 
full of instruction. Between the event 
and the discourse occurs the crossing of 
the stormy sea. The disciples entered 
the ship alone, and they were frightened 
by the rushing wind and the rising waves 
until, in some inexplicable way, He draws 
nigh to them, walking on the sea, and 
salms its fury and their fears with the 
words, “It is I.” And when they will- 
ingly receive Him into the ship, ‘‘ imme- 
diately it is at land.” Why may not this 
mean that, while we are disturbed and 
distracted by the constant controversies 
which have gathered always about this 
Holy Sacrament; so long as we try to 
manage the Church by ourselves; to 
define and decide, to insist upon a real 
absence as the only alternative to a 
mysterious presence, or a metaphysically 
material presence as the only alternative 
to a natural absence—why may not this 
mean, that through all this tossing to 
and fro of human theories and explana- 
tions and definitions, we are at sea and 
afraid? And then He comes, we know 
not how, and with the assurance of His 
own word, “It is I,” if only we will 
accept it, the ship is at the land, we have 
reached the safe calmness of a settled 
and unquestionable belief, just in and 
through and because of His presence and 
His word. Let the unbelievers ask, as 
the multitude did that day, ‘“* When 
camest Thou hither?” We have no need 
to inquire either when or how. It is 
enough for us to know that somehow He 
is here. 

The leading up of the Divine teaching 
from the miracle of the feeding to the 
mystery of the Holy Eucharist is in the 
contrast and connection between “the 
meat that perisheth,” ‘“‘the loaves of 
which they had eaten and were filled,” 
and **the meat which endureth unto ever- 
lasting life”; and the medium through 


which we pass from one to the other is 
faith—not 


the thin emotion of assenting 
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to a remote truth, but something so 
strong and real that it is called here 
**the work of God.” The Master draws 
the disciples on, in answer to that 
question which touches the essential 
element of the miracle (not a wonder, 
but a sign), through the story of the 
manna, to the revelation of His proposed 
provision for the sacramental feeding ot 
men’s souls. That was “bread from 
Heaven,” but “the true bread from 
Heaven, the bread of God, is He which 
cometh down- from Heaven.” And then, 
in language which grows richer and 
stronger and deeper as He goes on, He 
reveals Himself—*I am the Bread of 
Life, I am the Bread which came down 


from Heaven, | am the Living Bread 
which came down from Heaven,” and 


“the bread that I will give is My flesh, 
which I will give for the life of the 
world.” Nor does He rest the revelation 
here, but passes on to the fulness of 
its complete portraiture of the Sacrament 
of His body and blood. 

“Then Jesus said unto them, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man, and drink His 
blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso 
eateth My flesh, and drinketh My blood, 
hath eternal life: and I will raise him 
up at the last day. For My flesh is meat 
indeed, and My blood is drink indeed. 
He that eateth My flesh, and drinketh 
My blood, dwelleth in Me, and I in him. 
As the living Father hath sent Me, and 
I live by the Father: so he that eateth 
Me, even he shall live by Me. This is 
that bread which came down from 
Heaven: not as your fathers did eat 
manna, and are dead; he that eateth of 
this bread shall live for ever.” 

The Master also said, **‘ The words that I 
speak unto you, they are spirit and 
they are life.” And it is true to-day, in 
every consecrated Eucharist the world 
over, that not by the magic of the 
minister, nor by the faith of the receiver, 
is the wondrous result attained by which 
the unchanged elements of bread and wine 
become the Body and Blood of Christ; 
but by the spirit and the life of His 
words, Who said once, on the night in 
which He was betrayed, and says to-day 
in every consecration, “‘ Take, eat; this is 
My Body,” “ Drink ye all of this; this is 
My Blood.” To the eye of flesh there are 
the ministers that distribute and the 
faithful that receive; but to the eye of 
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faith, it is Jesus Who takes and blesses 
and makes the elements the means of 
satisfying the soul. Let us read this 
story, not in the spirit of those who 
“went back and walked no more with 
Him”; but rather, in the spirit of Simon 
Peter, when the Lord said to him, ** Will 
ye also go away ?” * Lord, to whom shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life.” 

It is perhaps rather late in the day to 
zo about the attempt to define just what 
a miracle is not and just what it is. To 
take for granted that it is something con- 
trary to nature is an unwarranted as- 
sumption. Nature, as we call it in our 
heathen way, is the ordinary working of 
the will of God. There is no reign of law 
as of a cast-iron system, or a machine set 
in motion which will keep going until it 
runs down and stops. There is only God 
Almighty, ‘“‘ working hitherto,” usually 
in accordance with certain rules, which 
either revelation, or experience, or dis- 
covery have made known to us. Any 
other theory makes the machine the 
master of the Maker of it, and shuts up 
a dead Deity, inactive and 
inside of a dying universe. Again, what 
we call the order of nature, if that is 
what there is, is a more disorderly thing 
than would be permitted in the manage- 
ment of any well-ordered household. It 
is never the same, in weather, in rainfall, 
in cold, in heat, in harvests, in anything, 
for any two successive seasons in the 
world’s history. Constant changes, in- 
cessant variety, perpetual tokens of a 
present, active, personal power, these are 
what we find. And so, either order or 
reign of law, so far as they mean 
arbitrary, fossilised, fixed changelessness, 
are contradicted at every turn. If there 
be just a hard-and-fast law laid down to 
run the world by, then it is more lawless, 
not than a constitutional monarchy, but 
than a South American republic. 

Almost as unreasoned and unfitting is 
the expression supernatural. We suffer 
its use for want of a better word. But since 
we are utterly unable to detect or define 
or describe what is natural, since all we 
know of nature is shut in within the bounds 
and behind the bars of our very narrow 
intelligence and our very restricted senses, 
since insects can see colours, and animals 
hear sounds, and bees detect scents that 
lie outside the range of our hearing or 
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sight or smell, what are we that we 
should say what is beyond nature- 
what is more than nature ? A 
miracle is simply an extraordinary or 
unusual operation of the law of God. 
If it ever became ordinary or usual by 
constant repetition, it would cease to be 
a miracle. But there is no breaking of 
law and no breach of order in it, only 
God's law working in God’s way. The 
law of death, so-calied, was not broken 
by the raising of Lazarus or by the rising 
of Jesus Christ, for Lazarus died again, 
and generations of men have gone on to 
die, since the Lord of Life conquered 
death. Nor was the order of seed-time 
and harvest changed when the God-Man 
made barley loaves to multiply them- 
selves for food. 

There is one general characteristic feature 
of all the works which our Lord wrought 
which almost seems to give up the secret 
of their mystery, and to draw the defining 
line between the ordinary and the extra- 
ordinary operations of God. And that is 
the absence of the element of time. 
Beginning with the story of Cana and 
ending with the triumph of the Ascension, 
it is almost absolutely and universally true 
that, given time enough, all the marvellous 
results could have wrought themselves 
out. The tasteless water of the grape 
turns, through the ripening season and 
the fermenting time, into the rich taste and 
colour of wine. The lame and the blind 
and the palsied can be healed and cured 
by the slow processes of science. Patience 
will crown the bootless toil of the fisher- 
man’s night with a sufficient return. And 
when “ the fulness of the time has come,” 
the buried bodies of all the ‘children 
of God” shall live again as “the children 
of the resurrection,” to dwell with their 
Lord in heaven. But all this waiting, 
all this interval, all this question of 
time, was eliminated in what we eall 
the miracles. It is just in this one 
vardinal and crucial point that Christ 
discloses His possession of the full nature 
of Deity, with Whom “one day is as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day.” It is the timelessness of 
the Eternal. ‘‘ In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God.” And the Wonder 
Worker was the Word. 


Epiror’s Nore.—In this series of papers each writer is re- 
sponsible for the views expressed in his own contribution only. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE TRIAL 


R. SAUNDERS did not go 
to see Nellie very often 
during the weeks that 
elapsed before the trial. 
He had a well-founded 
notion that the less 
the girl saw of him 
the better she would 
be pleased, and the less 
likely would she be to 
break her promise to 
marry him. And 
when they did meet 
the subject of the Will, 

agreement, was never mentioned 
them. So it came about that 
she said nothing to him about the declara- 
tion which Mrs. Higgins had made to Mr. 
Risk. 

Indeed, Nellie tried to think that the nurse 
had been mistaken. For ugly thoughts con- 
cerning the way in which the Will had been 
slipped into a volume of The Methodist 
Magazine would intrude into her mind when 
the subject occurred to her, so she thought 
the best way was to have no thoughts on 
the matter at all. If the law gave her Mr. 
Elvin’s property, it would not be through any 
effort of hers. If the law decided that it be- 
longed to another, so let it be. And as 
Nellie had a shrewd suspicion that in that 
event Mr. Foster Saunders would withdraw 
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and leave her to herself, she could not help 
hoping in her heart that it would be decided 
that the property should go to Mr. Richard 
Elvin. 

As the story of the lost Will had got 
abroad, a good deal of interest was excited in 
the trial, especially among Methodists, and 
the court was crowded when the case came 
on for hearing. Mr. Risk was there, with 
Nellie at his side, but they were sitting in 
the back of the court, among the spectators. 
Mr. Foster Saunders, cool and confident as 
ever, was seated at the solicitors’ table, in 
the “‘well” of the court. He was the prin- 
cipal witness, and as soon as the counsel 
retained by Mr. Corbett-Marshall had finished 
his address to the jury, he was asked to go 
into the witness box. 

In calm, matter-of-fact 
his first visit to Morecambe Lodge, and de- 
tailed the instructions he had received from 
Mr. Peter Elvin, producing at the same time the 
notes he made then, and the draft of the Will. 

He then went on to speak of the day on 
which the Will was signed—the difficulty in 
finding witnesses, and the summoning of the 
cabman—the execution of the Will, and his 
leaving it with the testator, Mr. Elvin, 
because he asked him to do so, as his diary, 
written that very day, was there to testify. 
And then the Will was produced in court, 
and Foster Saunders swore that the signatures 
were those of the late Peter Elvin, himself, 
and the cabman, whose name was Jonathan 
Davis. 


tones, he described 
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After all this had been set forth, in answer 
to questions by Mr. Corbett-Marshall’s counsel, 
Saunders pulled himself together, and took a 
long breath, for he knew that now the tug 
Josiah Webbe, 


of war was coming. Q.C., 
M.P., the counsel retained by Mr. Richard 
Elvin, was rising to cross-examine him. 

“You are a solicitor, I think ?” said Mr. 
Webbe blandly, as he leaned on the desk 
before him with his fists. 

“T am.” 

“Did it not occur to you to take a clerk 


with the second witness to the 
execution of the Will?” 

“No. In my experience it is not usual. I 
never doubted that I would find someone in 
the house (excluding the beneficiaries under 
the Will) who would be capable of acting as a 
witness.” 

“This Jonathan Davis—who is he ? 

“As I told you, the cabman who drove me 
to the house.” 

“Did you ever see him before that day?” 

“Not to my knowledge.” 

‘““Where is he?” 

“T do not know.” 


you to he 


” 


“T ask you again—Where is Jonathan 
Davis?” (This with a searching look at the 
jury.) 

“T can only repeat that I do not know. 
[I have not the smallest idea. He seems to 


have left London—or he may be dead. We 
have made every possible inquiry, without 
being able to trace him.” 

“Did you see this volume in the bedroom 
while the will was being signed?” asked Mr. 
Webbe, pointing to a volume of The Metho- 
dist Magazine lying before him. 

“T have an impression that I 
large volume from the table to 
for the inkstand, at the time the 


removed a 
make room 
Will was 


signed. But I cannot swear to it.” 

“Were you ever in the dining-room at 
Morecambe Lodge.” 

“Yes; on the day the Will was signed.” 

“Both before and after it was executed, I 
believe ?” 

“Yes. Before I was taken upstairs I was 


put into the dining-room to wait till Mr. Elvin 
should be ready to receive me; and after it 
was signed I was shown into the room to 
write a letter, which I was anxious should go 
by that night’s post. It would have missed 
the post if I had waited till I got back to 
the office before writing the letter.” 


“Very good. Now, did you on either 
occasion notice that there was in the book- 
case in the dining-room a whole row of 
volumes like this?” and he held up the 
volume of The Methodist Magazine. 

“TIT did not. That is to say, I may have 
noticed it at the time, but not so as to 


remember it.” 
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**Very well. I will take your answer. You 
have no personal interest in this matter, 
have you, one way .or the other?” 

Mr. Saunders drew a long breath before he 
answered—‘*‘I will not say that, as I am 
engaged to be married to the lady who in- 
herits under the Will.’ 

“What?” cried Mr. Webbe, in a 
affected surprise, with a hard side-look at 
the jury. ‘‘ You are to be married to the 
lady who under this Will would inherit the 
bulk of the property! Pray, when did you 
become engaged to this young lady ?” 

** About three or four months ago.” 

“Knowing that she was entitled under 
this Will to a very large sum of money?” 

**It occurred to me—I should say I knew 
that she was the person named as residuary 
légatee in the Will, but I also knew that the 
Will was hopelessly lost, and— 

**Hopelessly lost?” interrupted Mr. Webbe, 
in a tone which paralysed Mr. Saunders’s 
utterance. ‘Indeed! Come, sir, at the time 
you proposed to this young lady, did you not 
know perfectly well where this Will was to 
be found ?” 

‘*T did not.” 

“That you swear?” 

“That I swear.” 

**Hadn’t an idea on the subject ?” 

“T had no idea where it was, and no 
expectation that it would ever be found.” 

“ Now, sir,”—and here Mr. Webbe raised his 
arm with a threatening gesture, and shook 
his finger in the witness’s face—‘‘now, sir, 
remember that you are upon your oath! I 
ask you did you not with your own hands 
place that Will inside the boards of one of the 
volumes in the bookcase in the dining- 
room ?” 

‘Certainly not,” replied Mr. Saunders, as 
calmly as if he had been asked whether he 
had ever been in China. 

“Did you not arrange for the purchase of 


tone of 


the volumes, when Mr. Elvin’s effects were 
sold by auction ?” 

“*No,” said Mr. Saunders, with a faint 
smile, as though the very suggestion were 


preposterous. 

*And did take the set to a 
second-hand bookseller in Holloway, asking 
him to sell them for you, but putting a 
prohibitive price on the books, and _ telling 
him that he was not to sell to anyone 
without referring to you in the first place?” 

“re.” 

A few minutes before, Mr. Quinton, who 
had been ill, and had driven down to the 
court in a cab, had arrived, and had taken 
his seat at the back of the court. He was 
now asked to stand up, and the witness 
was asked if he had ever seen him before.” 

“Not to my knowledge,” returned Mr. 


you not 
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And after a few 
importance he 


Saunders without hesitation. 
more questions of no great 
was allowed to stand down. 

As Mr. Foster Saunders was the only wit- 
ness who could be produced on behalf of the 
Will, Mr. Webbe his speech to the 
jury almost immediately. 

He began by saying that he opposed probate 
of the Will, and denounced it as an impudent 


began 


trick. They must be reasonably sure, he 
submitted, before they found for the Will, 
that it Was in truth the document 
which Mr. Peter Elvin had signed. How 
were they to know that this was the same 
document? One of the two witnesses had 
disappeared. The other was almost confess- 


edly a rogue. He had either substituted for 


the original one made—not in his own 
favour: that would have been too clumsy a 


trick—but made in favour of a young girl, 
whom he proposed to make his wife, or he 
had fraudulently concealed the Will, which was 
a serious offence in the eye of the law. Could 


they trust such a witness? He ventured to 
say that they could not, especially when 
they had heard one unimpeachable witness 
whom he would call before them. This wit- 
ness would tell them that it was she who 
had taken a volume of The Methodist Maga- 
zine upstairs for her own reading—that she, 
and she alone, had read it—that so far as 


she knew, Mr. Elvin never touched the book 

that she had read in it frequently both before 
and after the date of the Will being signed, 
and that she had seen no Will, or any paper 
whatever, in the book—and, finally, that this 
volume, in which the Will was 


(veal or false 


undonbtedly found was not the volume 
which she had had upstairs. 

Mrs. Higgins was called, and gave her 
evidence with a quiet air of certainty and 
honesty which greatly impressed the jury. 
When she left the box no one in court be- 
lieved that Mr. Peter Elvin had really left 
his Will carelessly between the leaves of a 
book in his bedroom. 


It was in vain that Mr. Corbett-Marshall’s 
counsel pointed out that even if they believed 


that Foster Saunders had concealed’ the 
Will to serve his own ends—which was not 
by any means proved--the Will might be 
none the less the true and genuine Will of 
Peter Elvin. It was in vain that he com- 
mented on the fact that his learned friend 
had not ventured te put the bookseller into 


the box to contradict Mr. Saunders, and that 
therefore they might take it that the charge 
of buying the books at the and hiding 
them away till they were wanted had fallen 
to the ground. The jury felt that they could 
not trust Foster Saunders, and as his was 
the only evidence to show that the Will pro- 
duced was the one actually signed by Mr. 


sale 
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Elvin, they found a _ verdict against the 
Will. This meant that Mr. Richard Elvin was 
to take the property as next of kin. 

Nellie heard the verdict with some surprise, 
She had never doubted that this was her 
uncle’s Will, and could not understand 
how twelve intelligent men could say that 
it was She did hope that now that she 
had no money, and never would have any, 
Mr. Saunders would not insist on her marry- 
ing him; but of this could not be sure, 
And it was with a queer catching of the 
breath that she realised that her dream of 
wealth had faded already, and that the 
common, every-day life of toil and _ possible 
penury was all she had to look forward to. 

As for Mr. Jeremiah Risk, he heard the 
verdict with a loud chuckle, and gently tapped 
the floor with the end of his umbeella. 
Nellie looked at him in surprise, but he took 
no notice. An argument was beginning be- 
tween Mr. Webbe and another counsel, who 
had not yet spoken, and Mr. Webbe was 
addressing the judge in tones of great indig- 
nation, when Mr. Risk said suddenly, ‘You 
have had enough of this, my dear. Come— 


she 


not, 


she 


I will put you into a cab, and send you 
home.” 
CHAPTER XXXII. 
FOSTER SAUNDERS’ AGENT. 


\ WO days after the trial Mr. Risk paid a 
visit to Ellen Murray with the object 
of renewing his offer to give her a 

home. 

“TIT saw Mr. 
said. ‘Did I tell 
time ago I tried to get 
share of the property ? 


Richard Elvin yesterday,” he 
you that some little 
him to give you a 
Yes, I did; 


ever 


and I 


promised that you would do as much for 
him if it came to you. Did I do right?” 


‘Of course you did, dear Mr. Risk.” 

*But he would not allow you a penny. 
And he has made no proposal of that kind 
before or since the trial. I think it is dis- 
graceful of him.” 

* But, you see, Mr. Risk, he 
been forced into an unfriendly attitude to- 
wards each other. It is no wonder that he 
refused to think himself bound to do anything 
for me.” 

The only reply Mr. Risk made to this was 
a grin. He then dilate upon the 
advantages which she would gain from liv- 
ing with him as his adopted daughter, and 
dwelt upon the mean aspect of the streets in 
her neighbourhood, and the narrowness of the 
horizon of the life she had been leading for 
contrasted with the luxury 


and I have 


began to 


some months, as 


and refinement of the home he was prepared 


to offer her. 
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“There was Arthur waiting for her.”—p. 














THE 


“Tt seems to me hardly worth while mak- 
ing a change,” said Nellie, anxious 
the necessity of refusing him a second time. 

‘“What do you mean?” asked Mr. Risk. 

‘*T suppose I shall have to be married one 
of these days,” she said with an attempt to 
smile, 

Mr. Risk frowned, 


to escape 


beat the floor with his 


heels—a trick he had when he was annoyed 
-and rubbed his nose vigorously with his 


pocket-handkerchief. 

** Putting your marriage out of the question,” 
he said, ‘‘are you willing to come and live 
with me?” 

*T hardly think it would be fair to Miss 
Enderby,” she said in a hesitating way; and 
when that objection was dismissed she started 
another one. Anyone but Mr. Risk would have 
seen that the girl did not really want to give 
up her independent life and shut herself up 
in a great gloomy house with him. But he 
would not see it. And he kept on arguing, 
while Nellie had not the strength of mind 
or the ingratitude—to be able to wound him 
by a direct refusal. 

Dusk had fallen and they were still talking, 


when a hesitating rap was heard at the 
door. 
As there was no one else on the ground 


floor, Nellie went to open the door and found 

there a tall, shabbily dressed man, who 

looked as if he had once been respectable. 
‘**Does Miss Murray live here?” he asked. 


*T am Ellen Murray.” 

‘**The lady that had to do with the Will 
case ?” 

. Yes.” 

‘**May I come in, please?” the man said, 
stepping forward and laying his’ arm 
familiarly on the door-post. Nellie might 
have been a little alarmed had she not re- 
membered that Mr. Risk was within, so she 


allowed him to come in and showed him into 
the work-room. 

‘*My name is Barnes—George Barnes,” said 
the stranger. ‘‘I was once in a much better 
condition of life, though you might not 
think so. I came here to tell you something 
about that man that was shown up in court 
the other day.” 


*Do you mean Mr. Foster Saunders?” 
asked Nellie, her heart beating violently. 
Her quick ear caught a sound from the back 
room, and she interpreted it correctly. She 
knew that Mr. Risk had made out the pur- 
port of what the man had said and was 


drawing near to the folding-doors between 
the rooms to listen. 

‘*T read in the newspaper,” Barnes went on 
to say, “that Quinton the bookseller was 
not asked to identify Saunders as the man 
who had brought the books to him, the 
reason being that he could not. There’s little 
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wonder that he couldn't, for Foster Saunders 
employed me to buy the books at the 
and then leave them with Quinton.” 
Barnes started to his feet, for the folding- 
doors had been parted and Mr. Risk’s figure 
appeared in the opening. 
“What is the 


sale 


this ?” man cried angrily, 
turning to Nellie. 

*Are you telling the truth, my man?” 
said Mr. Risk coolly. “If you are, your com. 
ing here will be the best day’s work you 
ever did. I am not the only one who wants 
to put salt on Mr. Foster Saunders’ tail; 


and if you can your story, we ought 
to be able to indict him both for perjury at 
the trial the other day, and for concealing 
the Will.” 

Thus encouraged to speak, Mr. Barnes sat 
down and entered into a detailed account of 
his employment by Mr. Saunders, producing, 
in corroboration of his story, one or two 
pencilled notes from Saunders dated about the 
time of the sale, asking Barnes to 


prove 


call on 


him. Mr. Risk took careful notes of what he 
said, wrote down his name and address, and 
arranged to meet him at the Bow Street 


police-court next day. Then he let him go. 
Mr. Risk was so much excited by what he 
had heard that he could not sit still. He 
kept up a running fire of exclamations of 
delight at having at last obtained evidence 
which would Saunders’ conviction, 
thus ridding Nellie of him effectually, along 
with speculations as to the motive Barnes 
could have had in betraying his employer. 
**Was too clever by half, I 


secure 


suppose,” he 


said; ‘* began black-mailing him, I have no 
doubt; then Saunders cut up rusty, threat- 
ened him with the law, perhaps, thinking 
that now that the trial was over he wes 
secure. Then this man, feeling himself b> “ie, 
comes here out of spite, and splits. Well, 
when ‘thieves fall out, ete.,’ is a good 


proverb, Now, Nellie, my girl, I must be off. 
You’re as good as free, and that scoundrel 
will be in durance vile by this 
morrow without doubt.” 

But Mr. Risk reckoned without taking into 
account the tenderness of a girl’s heart—a 
subject about which he was woefully ignorant. 
Five minutes after he left the house Nellie 
slipped out to the telegraph office and handed 
in a addressed to Foster Saunders. 
The message ran thus :—‘*George Barnes has 
been here and has seen Mr. Risk. They have 
arranged to meet at Bow Street police-station 
to-morrow morning.—E. M.” 

This was the last communication that ever 
passed between them. The warning did not 
fail of its effect. Mr. Risk obtained without 


time to- 


message 


difficulty the warrant he asked for, but when 
the police officers went to put it into execu- 
tion, they 


found that Mr. Foster Saunders 
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had gathered all together and taken his 
journey into a far country. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“IT WAS A SUMMER’S AFTERNOON.” 


T was with a full heart that Nellie re- 
turned thanks to God when she realised 
from the snare in 
which she had been taken. It was hard 

to believe that the religion professed by 
Foster Saunders had been nothing but pre 
tence—a cloak put on for the sake of gain- 
ends—but there could be no 
fact, and the girl shuddered to 
think how near she had been to linking 
herself for life to such a scoundrel. But 
now she was free! The summer sun once 
brightly, 


that she was free 


ing his own 


doubt of the 


more shone and her heart was sing- 
ing all day long. 

And now she wonder whether 
that other lover, one who certainly loved her, 
and who had it in his power to make her 
happ,, would hear of Foster Saunders’s flight, 
and come to her again. The days passed, 
and still he did not come, and Nellie felt 
certain that he could not have known—could 
not have guessed that she was free. She re- 
membered that although the character of the 


began to 


lawyer’s clerk had been pretty well exposed 
in court, still the charges made against him 
had not proved. The police, hoping 
that they might trace him, had been very 
reticent about the new evidence which Mr. 
Risk had submitted to them, and the old man 
himself had said nothing 

Is it to be wondered at if the girl’s heart 
hungered for the sight and touch of the man 
she loved, the man she had 
from her when he had laid his 


been 


been forced to 
send away 


heart at her feet? Yet she could not bring 
herself to tell him in so many words that 
she was now free to listen to him If she 


had been as other girls, she would have had 
an aunt or a mother who would have sent 
for the voung man on some innocent pretence 
or other, and then would have dropped a 
hint which would have sent the blood cours- 
ing through his veins. But she had no one 
to do her this service. Miss Enderby was 
a dear friend, but Nellie had never confided 
to the little dressmaker the secrets of her 
inner life; Mr. Risk was out of the question ; 
and she had no other friend. 

At length she made up her mind to write 
to Arthur Challoner herself. It was a mere 


note—a suggestion that as the next day 


happened to be Saturday, they should spend 
Nellie wondered 
what he would think of her, as her pen moved 
over the 


the afternoon in the country. 


paper, and she blushed as if she 
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were doing something very improper indeed. 
Then a terror seized her that Arthur might 
not understand, and she added a_ postscript, 
“There is no one now who has any right 
to object to our little expedition.—E. M.” 

All that night Nellie scarcely slept. She 
thought Arthur would be sure to understand, 
and she thought he would certainly keep 
the appointment, no matter what his other 
engagements might be. But what if he 
should be out of town? What if it should 
be a wet day? And what if he should 
secretly think that she had done rather a 
bold thing in writing to him as she had 
done ? 

This thought made her blush whenever it 
occurred to her, and it kept recurring to her 
again and again, till at last she wished she 
had not written, and half resolved to send 
a telegram in the morning, saying, ‘** Letter 
cancelled.” 

But then she reflected that that 
no good. The letter had ‘been written and 
posted. If Arthur thought badly of her— 
well, he must just do so, 

The morning was perfect, and Nellie hurried 
to get her work over in good time, so that 
she might make her little preparations at 
her leisure. Somehow the clock seemed to 
be most erratic that day. Sometimes it 
seemed to be going far too fast, at other 
times far too slow. 

But by two o’clock she was at King’s Cross, 
and there was Arthur waiting for her. 

What a look was that he gave her as 
their eyes met! It seemed to tell her in a 
moment all the pent-up love that had been 
burning in his heart for many weary months! 


could do 


There was no word of greeting, none 
was needed; and indeed, to tell the truth, 
neither of them was able to speak at that 


moment. 

Arthur took the tickets for Totteridge. 
The carriages were full, so that there was no 
possibility of saying anything during the 
journey ; and when they left the station and 
began the long dusty walk to the charming 
old village, there were other people within 
sight, so that they did not feel inclined to 
begin their confidences. But when they got 
into the sweet green fields—so sweet and 
restful to their eyes —and found themselves 
quite alone, the rapture of that first em- 
brace, where each soul rushed out to meet 
the other seemed overwhelming. No tongue 
or pen can tell what it was like. 

For hours they wandered together through 
fields where the scent of the hay = still 
jingered, and along lanes green from hedge to 
hedge, where the late honeysuckle was still 
to be seen. Sometimes they spoke of their 
love, how they had had a certain feeling for 
each other from the very first, and Nellie 
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told with a rueful little laugh how she had 
been forced to put the first note she had 
had from him into the fire. Sometimes 


Arthur declared 
cottage in 


“a cot- 


they spoke of the future. 
that they must find, or build, a 
just such a place as they were then in 
tage that would be all their own, not a small, 
row, but a real home with 
fruit but Nellie 
could not prevent her thoughts wandering 
to Gilbert Hall and the people who 
frequented it, and she wondered whether it 
would be right to give up the attempt to 
make their lives a little brighter and a little 
better, even for the sake of making Arthur 
perfectly happy. 

Late in the afternoon the two happy lovers 
stopped at a little roadside inn and had a 
cup of tea, and then they went back through 
the fields by the way they had come. If the 
simple English scenery had seemed fair to 
them under the burning the early 
afternoon, it seemed doubly beautiful now 
that the air was cool, and the long shadows 
stretched over the grass. As they sat 
by side on one of the drinking in 
the loveliness that lay around them, Arthur 
slipped his hand into his sweetheart’s. and 
whispered a word or two. 

**God has been very, very good to you and 
me, dearest,” she whispered in reply. ‘‘ We 
won’t forget to be grateful, shall we?” 

**We should be ingrates indeed if we were 


house in a 
and 


mean 


a garden some trees; 


poor 


sun of 


side 


stiles, 


ever to forget what He has done for us,” 
answered Challoner; ‘‘ but I was thinking 
just then, that this has been the happiest 


day, probably, we shall ever know. At least, 
no other day will be quite the same to us— 


this first day that has given us to each 
other.” 
**No. No other will be the same. It will 


be all by itself in our memories,” said Nellie, 
softly. ‘And whatever of sorrow life may 
have in store for us, we shall remember that 
once we were as happy as we could desire.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


MR. RISK’S PRECAUTION. 


Y the time Nellie reached home it was 
quite dark. Her lover bade her good- 
bye without going inside, and Nellie 
stood in the doorway and watched 

his tall figure as he strode away down the 

street. Then she turned and rang the bell. 
As soon as the door was opened she gave a 
little jump, for she heard a voice that she 
knew very well, and it was the voice of an 
angry man. 
‘“My dear,” said Kate Enderby, catching 
her by the wrist, ‘‘for my sake go into the 
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work-room at once and quiet that man. He 
has been making himself a perfect nuisance 
here ever since six o'clock. I do wish he 
would select some other place as a scene for 
his pranks.” 


**T will tell him so, Kate dear. At least | 


will tell him that I had better go to him 
when he wants to see me. I will go in at 
once.” She opened the door of the show- 


room, and there was Mr. Risk strutting up 


and down, talking aloud to himself, and 
evidently in a furious temper. 
“So here you are at last!” he burst out as 


** Don't 
you think it disgraceful to keep a man of my 


soon as he cast his eyes upon Nellie. 


age waiting here all this time without any 
dinner ? ” 

“But I didn’t know you were coming, 
Mr. Risk, I did not indeed,” pleaded Nellie. 

*Oh—oh!” said Mr. Risk, with a curious 
falling inflection in his voice. ‘‘I thought I 
had written to say I was coming, but now, I 
believe, I quite forgot.” 

* Won't you have some tea?” asked Nellie, 


who was dying for a cup herself. 

“Tea! Do you want to ruin my digestion? 
Tea at this hour !” 

*T do not believe it would really hurt you,” 
Nellie, with a boldness that surprised 
“IT am going to have some, and I 


said 
herself. 
shall make a cup for you.” 

Strange to say, Mr. Risk allowed himself to 
be drawn into the work-room, where the 
large table was cleared and tea laid at one 
corner. 

While Mr. Risk was engaged on his second 
piece of toast Nellie took a sudden _ resolu- 
tion. 

‘Mr. Risk,” she said, speaking rapidly and 
very nervously, ‘‘ please do not be very 
much surprised or very angry at what I am 
going to tell you. I am engaged to be 
married.” 

A bit of toast fell from Mr. Risk’s hand on 
the linoleum, and lay there unheeded. He 
gazed at her open-mouthed. 

“But that is all over and done with!” he 
ejaculated. ‘ Surely——” 

‘*But I don’t mean Mr. Saunders,” cried 
Nellie—and now she was blushing furiously— 
**it’s somebody else altogether.” 

**Another one!” roared Mr. Risk, backing 
away from the table, and regarding the girl 
with a look of amazement, displeasure, and 
something like horrified curiosity, ‘another 


one? Already?” 

**But,” pleaded Nellie, blushing yet more 
vividly, “it’s been going on—oh, a long 
time !” 

“TIT won’t have it!” cried Mr. Risk in a 


sudden transport of fury, starting to his feet 
and beginning to pace round the big table 
like a wild animal in a cage. ‘*No sooner 
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do I set things right at great labour and 
great cost to myself, than you come and take 
it all, and pitch it at the head of some 
stranger you have picked out of the street. 
| won’t have it, I tell you! I’d sooner give 
it all to Maria Osgood and her two manly 
girls, or to those awful Sprott women. Why 
should I be plagued with your perpetual love 
affairs, eh? Tell me that—eh?” 


‘**Surely you are mistaken, Mr. Risk,” said 
Nellie quietly. “I had no right to consult 
you about it, and I was not bound to ask 
your permission.” 

‘*Hear her!” shouted Mr. Risk, wheeling 
half round, as if he were appealing to an 
imaginary audience, ‘‘we are only bowing 
acquaintances now, but——Dear me! I declare 
I forgot I have not told her yet.” 





“Do you know that I have 


Nellie was at once bewildered, amused, 
and half angry. After all, she said to her- 
self, why could not Mr. Risk leave her to 
manage her love affairs in her own way? He 
had been very kind to her, no doubt, but 
that did not give him a right to object to 
her marrying anyone she chose. 

“T don’t understand,” she began boldly. 

“What business is it of mine, you are 
going to say? It is my business. I tell you 
it is. And I won’t have it. You had no 
right to get engaged without consulting me.” 








put it all straight?”—p. 638. 


Nellie began to fear that the loss of his 
dinner had upset Mr. Risk’s mental equi- 
librium. She slipped out of the room, and 
entreated her friend to cook a couple of 
chops, which happened to be in the house. 
Then she returned to the work-room, where 
she found Mr. Risk trying to pour himself 
out a cup of tea from an empty: teapot. 

“It’s disgraceful!” he was saying to him- 
self. “At my time of life one can’t stand 
these constant disappointments. Besides—to 
go without one’s dinner——” 
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told with a rueful little laugh how she had 


been forced to put the first note she had 
had from him into the fire. Sometimes 
they spoke of the future. Arthur declared 


that they must find, or build, a cottage in 
just such a place as they were then in—a cot- 
tage that would be all their own, not a small, 
house in a real home with 
and fruit trees; but Nellie 
could not prevent her thoughts wandering 
to Gilbert Hall and the people who 
frequented it, and she wondered whether it 
would be right to give up the attempt to 
make their lives a little brighter and a little 
better, even for the sake of making Arthur 
perfectly happy. 

Late in the afternoon the two happy lovers 
stopped at a little roadside inn and had a 
cup of tea, and then they went back through 


mean row, but a 


a garden some 


pe 0r 


the fields by the way they had come. If the 
simple English scenery had seemed fair to 
them under the burning sun of the early 


afternoon, it seemed doubly beautiful now 
that the air was cool, and the long shadows 
stretched the grass. As they sat side 
by side on one of the drinking in 
the loveliness that lay around them, Arthur 
slipped his hand into his sweetheart’s, and 
whispered a word or two. 

**God has been very, very good to you and 
me, dearest,” she whispered in reply. ‘‘ We 
won't forget to be grateful, shall we?” 

**We should be ingrates indeed if we were 


over 


stiles, 


ever to forget what He has done for us,” 
answered Challoner; ‘‘ but I was_ thinking 
just then, that this has been the happiest 


day, probably, we shall ever know. At least, 
no other day will be quite the same to us 


this first day that has given us to each 
other.” 
**No. No other will be the same. It will 


be all by itself in our memories,” said Nellie, 
softly. ‘‘And whatever of sorrow life may 
have in store for us, we shall remember that 
once we were as happy as we could desire.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


MR. RISK’S PRECAUTION. 


the time Nellie reached home it was 
quite dark. Her lover bade her good- 
bye without going inside, and Nellie 
stood in the doorway and watched 
his tall figure as he strode away down the 
street. Then she turned and rang the bell. 

As soon as the door was opened she gave a 
little jump, for she heard a voice that she 
knew very well, and it was the voice of an 
angry man. 

‘*My dear,” said Kate Enderby, catching 
her by the wrist, ‘‘for my sake go into the 
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work-room at once and quiet that man. He 
has been making himself a perfect nuisance 
here ever o'clock. IL do wish he 
would select some other place as a scene for 
his pranks.” 

**T will tell him so, Kate dear. At 


since six 


least J 


will tell him that I had better go to him 
when he wants to see me. I will go in at 
once.” She opened the door of the show- 


room, and there was Mr. Risk strutting up 
and down, talking aloud to himself, and 
evidently in a furious temper. 

“So here you are at last!” he burst out as 
soon as he cast his eyes upon Nellie. ‘ Don’t 
you think it disgraceful to keep a man of my 
age waiting here all this time without any 
dinner ? ” 

“But I didn’t know you were coming, 
Mr. Risk, I did not indeed,” pleaded Nellie. 

*Oh—oh!” said Mr. Risk, with a curious 
falling inflection in his voice. ‘*I thought | 
had written to say I was coming, but now, I 
believe, I quite forgot.” 

* Won't you have some tea?” asked Nellie, 
who was dying for a cup herself. 

“Tea! Do you want to ruin my digestion? 
Tea at this hour !” 

**T do not believe it would really hurt yon,” 
said Nellie, with a that surprised 
herself. ‘I am going to have some, and I 
shall make a cup for you.” 

Strange to say, Mr. Risk allowed himself to 
be drawn into the work-room, where the 
large table was cleared and tea laid at one 
corner. 

While Mr. Risk was engaged on his second 
piece of toast Nellie took a sudden resolv- 
tion. 

‘“*Mr. Risk,” she said, speaking rapidly and 
very nervously, ‘please do not be very 
much surprised or very angry at what I am 
going to tell you. I am engaged to be 
married.” 

A bit of toast fell from Mr. Risk’s hand on 
the linoleum, and lay there unheeded. He 
gazed at her open-mouthed. 

“But that is all over and done with!” he 
ejaculated. ‘* Surely——” 

‘But I don’t mean Mr. Saunders,” cried 
Nellie—and now she was blushing furiously— 
“it’s somebody else altogether.” 

**Another one!” roared Mr. Risk, backing 
away from the table, and regarding the girl 
with a look of amazement, displeasure, and 
something like horrified curiosity, ‘another 
one? Already?” 


boldness 


, 


‘*But,” pleaded Nellie, blushing yet more 
vividly, “it’s been going on—oh, a long 
time !” 

“T won’t have it!” cried Mr. Risk in a4 


sudden transport of fury, starting to his feet 
and beginning to pace round the big table 
like a wild animal in a cage. ‘*No sooner 
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do I set things right at great labour and 
great cost to myself, than you come and take 
it all, and pitch it at the head of some 
stranger you have picked out of the street. 
I won't have it, I tell you! I’d sooner give 
it all to Maria Osgood and her two manly 
girls, or to those awful Sprott women. Why 
should I be plagued with your perpetual love 
affairs, eh? Tell me that—eh?” 


**Surely you are mistaken, Mr. Risk,” said 


Nellie quietly. “I had no right to consult 
you about it, and I was not bound to ask 
your permission.” 


**Hear her!” shouted Mr. Risk, wheeling 


half round, as if he were appealing to an 
imaginary audience, “‘we are only bowing 
acquaintances now, but——Dear me! I declare 
I forgot I have not told her yet.” 











“Do you know that I have put it all straight?” —p. 638. 


Nellie was at once bewildered, amused, 
and half angry. After all, she said to her- 
self, why could not Mr. Risk leave her to 
manage her love affairs in her own way? He 
had been very kind to her, no doubt, but 
that did not give him a right to object to 
her marrying anyone she chose. 

“T don’t understand,” she began boldly. 

“What business is it of mine, you are 
going to say? It is my business. I tell you 
it is. And I won't have it. You had no 
right to get engaged without consulting me.” 


Nellie began to fear that the loss of his 
dinner had upset Mr. Risk’s mental equi- 
librium. She slipped out of the room, and 
entreated her friend to cook a couple of 
chops, which happened to be in the house. 
Then she returned to the work-room, where 
she found Mr. Risk trying to pour himself 
out a cup of tea from an empty: teapot. 

“It’s disgraceful!” he was saying to him- 
self. “At my time of life one can’t stand 
these constant disappointments. Besides—to 
go without one’s dinner——” 
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He caught sight of Nellie, and, seizing her 
by the wrist, dragged her to a chair. 

“Sit down, you little goose, and let me talk 
to you. Do you know that [ have put it all 
straight, that I got Peter Elvin’s money 
when it was going to fall into the hands of 
that scamp his nephew, and that I was pre- 
pared to throw it all into your lap, when 
you behave in this preposterous and unreason- 
able manner.” 

‘ But,” gasped Nellie, “t thought the jury 
found against the Will.” 

‘They did,” said Mr. Risk, with a smile 
of supreme satisfaction, “but I have pro- 
duced a later Will, duly executed in the 
presence of a most respectable lawyer and 
his clerk. By that Will the whole property 
(except the servants’ legacies) is made over to 
me to distribute among Mr. Elvin’s relatives 
in such shares as [ in my sole and unfettered 
discretion might judge best. What do you 
think of that, eh?” 

Nellie sank back in her chair utterly bewil- 
dered. ‘*Can this be true?” she murmured. 

* True as the multiplication table,” said Mr. 
Risk decidedly. ‘* You should have seen Mr. 
Richard Elvin’s face when my counsel got up 
just after the jury had found against the first 
Will and mentioned that there was a later Will. 
It was a little precaution of mine which I 
suggested to your late uncle that he might 
have his mind easy about his property. 
He did not like the looks of your Mr. 
Saunders, my dear; and he admitted to me 
that he had been very unwise to name as his 
executor a man whom he knew nothing 
about. So I induced a lawyer whom I knew 
very well 

* But when?” asked Nellie; “I don't 
remember any other lawyer coming to the 
house,” 

**T passed him off as a doctor,” said Mr. 
Risk with a grin. ‘And I enjoyed immensely 
the fuss the regular practitioner made about 
i | put the Will in my pocket, took it 
home and kept it there. If all had gone 
right [ should have produced it on the day 
of the funeral. But when it was found that 
the first Will had vanished I thought it was 
a splendid opportunity for ascertaining who 
Was most worthy to inherit my old friend’s 
money. So [ lay low and said nothing, and 
let things work out themselves, and when 
Mr. Richard Elvin had proved himself a 
mean fellow, if not a scamp, I sprung the 
second Will on him. And now the whole of 
the property belongs to you.” 

“Oh, Mr. Risk,” cried Nellie, “you must 
let him have the original legacy of a thou- 
sand pounds. He has done me no wrong.” 

*T am not so sure of that,” said Mr. Risk 
darkly. 

And the other cousins—they ought to 
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have something. Dear Mr. Risk, you  haye 
been exceedingly kind to me. Do not think 
me ungrateful, but it would make me 
perfectly miserable if I thought I[ had 
disappointed so many.” 

“Well, well, ny dear, we can talk of that 
afterwards,” he said, patting her knee, 

Here Miss Enderby appeared with the chops 
she had cooked, and after a great deal of 
trouble Mr. Risk was induced to try them. 
He found them excellent—at least he 
finished them. 

As soon as the old man had don eating 
he began talking again. 

“The judge of the Probate Court gave it to 
me pretty hot about not producing this Will 
at what he called the proper time, which | 
say would have been a most improper time, 
because | should have been tying you «eck 
and heels to that fellow Saunders, instead of 
cutting you adrift from him. You see, the 
moment [ produced the second Will his 
misdoings became of little consequence, and 
I was desperately afraid that he would have 
held you to your bargain.” 

Here Nellie got one of the old man’s 
withered hands between her own = and 
stroked it» softly. Then she dropped on_ her 
knees and laid her forehead on his arm. 

What a far-seeing, kind-hearted, watchful 
friend this queer old man had been to her! 

“The lawyers actually talked at one time 
as if I had forfeited my rights by not 
bringing them forward earlier. But I knew 
better. All the judge could do was to 
condemn me in costs to be paid out of my 
own pocket. And, mind, I expect you to 
repay me, Nellie.” 

The girl murmured an assent, but did not 
raise her head. 

*And now I put it to you,” cried Mr. 
Risk, his special grievance suddenly recurring 
to him, ‘whether it is not too bad, just 
when I have managed to get things straight, 
to have you bring in a stranger to rake the 
whole concern into his own pockets.” 

‘But, Myr. Risk,” cried Nellie, suddenly 
lifting her head and gazing at her friend, 
“you must not think of Arthur in_ that 
Way: indeed, you must not. He is_ not 
mercenary, if others are. Indeed, [I am 
glad”—here the girl’s head went down ol 
Mr. Risk’s coat-sleeve again—*' glad that we 
were engaged this afternoon, for I am_ sure 
Arthur would never have asked me if he 
had known that I was going to be wealthy.” 

It was lucky for the friendship of this 
queerly assorted pair that Nellie had her 
eyes hidden, and could not see the extra- 
ordinary grimaces that overspread Mr. Risk’s 
features as she made this remark. But he 
controlled himself and said nothing. 

*T shall have the money tied down 























strictly upon you, that’s one comfort,” he 
said, rising to his feet, ‘‘and I shall be glad 
to see this young fellow when you can 
make it convenient, and I hope he _ will 
turn out to be a little more respectable than 
his predecessor—that’s all.” 

With this amiable remark Mr. Risk departed. 


* * * * * 


Nellie got her way in the matter of shar- 
ing her good fortune to some extent with 
Mr. Peter Elvin’s numerous cousins. Indeed, 
this young woman developed quite a talent 
for getting her own way from her wedding 
day onward; and as her way was generally 
the best available, people were not long in 
perceiving that the oftener she insisted on 
having it the better. Besides, even after the 
division for which she had_ stipulated, there 
remained enough to make Nellie and her 
husband rich people, for Mr. Peter Elvin 
had never lived nearly up to his income. 

Arthur Challoner did not give up his work 


as a journalist though he had married a 
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rich wife, and Nellie made a point of having 
their home within easy reach of Gilbert 
Hall. So that London, after all, not an 
ideal nook in a country lane, is their home. 
But Nellie has her eottage in the country, 
a little house which, if not perfectly ful- 
filling her ideal of a country home, yet comes 
tolerably near to realising it. Here she and 
her husband and children spend severa! weeks 
every year, sometimes a great part of the 
summer; and it often happens that they are 
compelled to hire a house near their own 
for the accommodation of poor folks in need 
of a respite from toil and care. They spend 
a good deal of money in this fashion; and as 
Nellie once said to her hushand, “I would 
rather not count up what we spend on our 
poor neighbours. How can we help letting 
our left hand know all about it if we do? 
And what is the good of having money if 
one can’t enjoy it, or is afraid to spend it? 
And how can one enjoy money more than 
by using it to bring a little happiness to 
those who have known much sorrow ?” 
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3. Christ hath the ransom paid ; 
The glorious work is done; 
On Him our help is laid; 
By Him our victory won. 
Captivity is captive led; 
For Jesus liveth, that was dead. 
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OUNG people—and, for 
that matter, grown- 
up persons as well 
—have accustomed 
themselves when 
walking upon the 
pavement to count 
their steps, especi- 

} ally as they get 
Lar ol ac! | near to the place 
where they are go- 
ing, When they are perhaps tired, and wish to 
shorten the distance, and relieve their minds 
from dwelling too much upon the length of 
the way. We are told that the great Dr. 
Chalmers, who had a very mathematical and 
orderly mind, when walking on the street 
put down his staff regularly to the ground 
at each fourth footfall; and the number of 
its thumps gave him an accurate measure of 
the space over which he had walked. He 
counted his steps as he went along; and 
this habit became so easy and so mechanical 
to him that, though meeting friends and 
holding conversation with a person walking 
by his side, he could tell how many steps 
he had walked. from one place to another. 

















Such occasional and sometimes unconscious 
eccentricities show how deeply rooted in 
every person is the desire of doing things 
by number: and this feeling corresponds 
with the feeling that is in the Divine mind 


Which created all things according to fixed 
numerical relations. 

The Bible tells us that God counts all our 
steps: and this thought brings the Infinite 
Being very near to us. He seems to walk 
by our side, and gives us a reassuring sense 
of His presence and of His overruling provi- 
dence, Long as the journey seems, it is not 
asa whole that we have to go over it, but 
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Hugh Macmillan, 





step by step, slowly, successively, by one 
effort at a time. There are so many steps in 
the journey, and no more; and God knows 
exactly how many there are. A mile seems a 
long distance, but it just consists of 1,760 
yards, and each step of owrs is almost a yard, 
and by so much brings us nearer to the end 
of the mile. And so taking it year by year, 
and day by day, and hour by hour, it is 
wonderful how the long journey of three 
score years and ten comes to a close at last. 
Our life, with its daily routine of trust, and 
duty, and care, has to be trudged through 
every day; and it stretches before us a long, 
straight, interminable white road, disappear- 
ing in the distance; and as we look forward 
to the future of such daily experiences, 
never ending as it seems, we wonder how 
we shall ever be able to get over it. 

If, then, we would walk and not faint, 
we must remember that God not only 
counts our steps, but marks each one. The 
pedometer which we may take with us on a 
walking excursion reckons the amount of 
ground over which we have travelled; but it 
registers no information regarding the nature 
of the ground, whether smooth or rough, and 
nothing of our own feelings by the way. 
But God not only counts our steps, He 
knows the character of each step. He marks 
the difference between them; marks the step 
of weariness, as well as the step of elasticity. 
And if He marks the nature of each step in 
this way, then that is an assurance to us 
that He will give us the very help that will 
be most suitable for the nature of each step. 
And if He counts all our steps, then He can 
come in an instant to our rescue, if He sees 
that any one of those steps shows signs of 
weariness and faintness. 

He counts our straying steps. Alas! how 
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prone are we to turn aside from the right 
way; but He puts difficulties and barriers 


in our way, so that we may pause and con- 
sider, and retrace our steps. And how great 


is His joy to see us taking that first 
momentous step upon which our destiny for 
time and eternity depends—the step that 
leads us out of darkness into light, and 
from Satan unto God. As the first step 
which a child takes on its feet lifts it from 


the animal to the human rank, puts it into 
a new world altogether of privilege and 
responsibility, so the first step we take from 


nature to grace marks a transition in our 
life growth; and, more wonderful still, we 
are raised in the scale of being, we are 
made heirs of God and joint heirs with 
Christ Jesus. But we are each as yet only 
an infant of days in the spiritual life; and 
as a natural infant requires constant help 
and watchfulness as it is learning to walk, 
so we need that God should count all our 
steps, and watch over us continually, and 
extend to us a helping hand, so that we 
may stand fast and walk securely. And 
what a heaven’s cure for earth’s care is 
this! We should like to see beforehand the 
way of escape out of every difficulty and 


trial; but it is only as we put our feet into 


the very waters that the Red Sea parts 
before us, and we cross over on dry land. 
God Himself has brought us into these 


straits, because through them lies the path 
to the freedom and enlargement in store for 
us. God is going before us step by step, and 
opening up our way; and we must advance 
step by step, and say with the poet: 
‘Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene ; one step enough for me.” 


In every person, more or less, there is an almost 
unconscious tendency to make little meaningless 
rules for the regulation of his trivial actions. 
In walking along the pavement young people 
often avoid the divisions between the flag- 
stones, and carefully step over them; or they 
persuade themselves that they must only tread 
upon every alternate stone; or that they must 
touch every lamp-post as they go on. Such 
curious habits often continue into mature life, 
and become very persistent. Napoleon Bona- 
parte could not go along a street without 
counting the rows of windows on either side as 
he passed, and summing them up, a peculiarity 
which got him into difficulty more than once 
when entering a captured town. And Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, as his biographer tells us, was 
always solicitous to go through a passage from 
a certain point by a fixed number of steps, so 
that he might reach the door with his right 
foot foremost, and when he had made a wrong 
movement that upset his calculation he always 
went back and began his pacing anew. This 
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psychological fantasy—which is popularly re. 
garded as a vague, idle superstition 


is beyond 
doubt an ancestral memory that has come 
down to us from far back prehistoric times, 
We inherit unconsciously a habit which our 
remote pagan forefathers practised seriously as 
a religious rite. In Dr. Johnson’s case, we see 
the strange persistence of the ancient classic 
ceremony of mounting the steps of a temple in 
such a way that the right foot might be always 
the first to enter, the steps being so constructed 
as to favour such a procedure. And in the 
the of separation be- 
tween the flagstones of the pavement by the 
passer-by we see manifestly a survival of the 
sacredness attached to the door of a tent, or 
the threshold of a house. The boy who makes 
a long step from one flagstone to another over 
the division takes, without knowing it, a far 
longer step backwards on the path of time. 
This simple little act, which he does without 
thinking of it or imagining its reason, ‘is 
connected with the first mode of worship in the 
world. 

In primitive times the threshold of a man’s 
hut was the first altar on which sacrifices were 


overstepping of lines 


offered, and which in consequence became 
sacred; and every inmate, in going out 
from or into one of the huts, had to step 


over it. The meaning of the word Passover 
is associated with this rite. On that awful 
night when the destroying Angel passed 
through the land of Egypt, the homes of the 
Israelites were protected by the blood of 
the lamb slain on the occasion. The blood was 
sprinkled upon the lintel, which was not the 
stone above the door to which the Angel looked 
up, as is commonly supposed, but the stone 
below the door—the threshold stone ; and the 
Angel, looking down, saw the red mark as he 
passed by, and the house was preserved; and 
the Israelites passed over the blood-sprinkled 
threshold in safety, to go out to freedom and 
enlargement in the wilderness under Divine 
protection. We are told in Scripture of the 
ancient custom of the priests of Dagon to avoid 
treading on the threshold of the temple of 
their deity. It was not a_ peculiar local 
custom, which originated in the disastrous 
downfall of the idol before the ark of the Lord 
in the city of the Philistines; but, on the 
contrary, it was a widespread superstition 
dating from prehistoric times. The prophet 
Zephaniah refers to it in strong condemnation 
as one of the pagan practices of the Israelites: 
‘‘In the same day will I punish all those%that 
leap on [or, rather, jump across] the threshold.” 
izekiel indicated in the most graphic way, by 
drawing attention to the one sacred feature of 
the threshold, how the people of “Israel ,had 
polluted the Temple by introducing into it the 
idolatries of the heathen: ‘In their setting 
of their threshold by My thresholds.” 
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In the little white-topped welys, or shrines, 
which so picturesquely crown the summits of 
so many hills in Palestine, and which are the 
survivals of primitive pagan sanctuaries, the 
threshold, or lintel stone, is rubbed with henna, 
and the person who wishes to enter touches it 
respectfully, and asks permission of the saint 
or local deity to enter. And the liturgic 
function which Jacob performed on his pillow- 
stone at Bethel (which was an old sanctuary), 
when he said, ** This is none other than the 
house of God and the gate of heaven,” 
connects itself with the primeval custom of 
avoiding the profaning of the threshold of a 
shrine by stepping over instead of on it. To 
this day in all mosques throughout Syria and 
elsewhere, one is prevented from treading upon 
the threshold by some special contrivance, such 
asa bar of wood placed across the door which 
obliges you to step over it. We are told that 
the European ambassadors sent to the Court of 
Mangu Khan in the thirteenth century, were 
carefully warned not to tread upon the 
threshold of the meeting-place, which was 
protected by a guard of soldiers. One of the 
ambassadors, however, unfortunately stumbled 
on the threshold as he went in; and in 
consequence he was not only deprived of an 
audience, but was stripped of his robes and 
treated with indignity. So carefully was this 
taboo of the threshold observed, that in Greece 
and Rome, when the newly-wedded bride was 
brought home, she was not allowed to tread 
upon the threshold, but was lifted over it. 
In other Eastern countries, when she entered 
her new abode, she wound wool around its 
doorposts and anointed them with fat, in order 
to avert enchantment ; and the Copts of Egypt 
kill a sheep as soon as a bride enters her 
husband’s home, and she is obliged to step over 
the blood which is made to flow upon the 
threshold. 

Thus we see how far-reaching and_ signi- 
ficant is the simple act of avoiding the lines of 
division between the flagstones of our pave- 
ments, when walking along them, to tread 
upon which our children would regard as 
unlucky. And the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews carries the old reverence to 
the highest point when he says: “Of how 
much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be 
thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot 
the Son of God, and hath counted the blood 
of the covenant, wherewith he was sanctified, 
an unholy thing?” As certainly as_ in 
ancient times a host had to make a covenant 
by sacrifice at the door of his house before his 
visitor could be admitted, and that visitor 
had to step over the blood sprinkled upon 
the doorstep; as certainly as the Jewish 
high priest had to take with him of the 
blood of the sacrifice offered on the altar of 
burnt-offering at the door of the Tabernacle 


before he could enter into the holy place; so 
certainly our Redeemer, Who fulfilled all 
types, had to make a sacrifice of Himself at 
the door of Divine mercy before we guilty 
sinners could be admitted. There is only one 
atonement for sin which God can regard, one 
way of admission to God’s presence and home ; 
and if we despise that one method, if we 
tread under foot the blood of reconciliation 
that lies upon the threshold, there is nothing 
for us but a fearful looking for of judgment. 
The sacrifice of Christ is ever upon the door- 
step; the blood of Christ is sprinkled upon it. 
If we step over it with lowliest reverence, 
there where Christ stands, in the holiest of all, 
we have the right, for His sake, of entrance 
and of everlasting abiding. And so, in another 
and most remarkable application of the 
solemn words, if we are dumb and refuse to 
utter our Hosannas, and to accept God’s way 
of salvation, the very stones beneath our feet, 
as we step over them, will cry out against us! 

Connected with these lines of division be- 
tween the stones on the pavement, there is 
a game which is played in the later spring 
days, when the evenings are long and light 
and the streets are dry and clean. It is 
called hop-scotch, but often goes by the name 
of peevor. A chalk figure is drawn upon 
the pavement in the form of an _ oblong, 
divided into compartments by transverse 
lines. Across these lines, from one division 
to another, a round flat stone is pushed by 
the foot while hopping on one leg. This is 
one of the oldest games in the world, and 
as children at the present day play at 
preaching in a church, at a funeral,or a 
marriage, thus imitating the serious things 
of grown up people—which our Lord pointed 
out when He compared His generation to 
children playing in the market place—so the 
game of hop-scotch is an object lesson, in 
which children play at the primitive rites 
of grown-up people in the early ages of the 
world. The hopping on one foot across the 
division lines, and carefully avoiding them, 
would seem to indicate that the game had 
some connection, in its inception, with the 
sacredness of the covenant threshold as the 
first altar, already described. But there are 
other peculiarities about the game which 
seem to point, as Mr. Crombie has _ well 
observed, to the passage of a soul through the 
different states of the future life. In_ its 
primitive form the figure was round or spiral 
with seven cross divisions. This is the form 
of the game which Pliny describes as having 
been played by the Roman children on the 
pavement of the Roman Forum, and which 
I have seen figured on the basalt stones of 
the Palace of the Cesars. It is supposed to 
represent the old labyrinths of Egypt and 
Greece. 
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The famous Labyrinth of Crete, built by 
Dedalus in imitation of that of Fayoum, 
but on a smaller scale, had the Minotaur 
confined in it, a monster with a man’s body 
and a bull’s head, who had to be appeased 
every ninth year by the sacrifice of seven 
youths and seven maidens, whom he devoured. 
The great legendary hero Theseus, resolving 
to deliver his country from this awful 
tribute, was furnished by Ariadne, the 
daughter of the king of Crete, with a magic 
sword, with which he slew the Minotaur, and 
a clue of thread with which he afterwards 
found his way out of the labyrinth. These 
mazes, or labyrinths, were sacred buildings, 
used both for burial purposes and worship, 
and were vaguely associated with the future 
world; the departed soul having to pass 
through intricate chambers analogous to 
those of the labyrinth. The children in their 
play made the labyrinth a game, which 
seemed to have been very popular. And 
early Roman Christianity, which adopted and 
modified many of the old Pagan customs 
found on the spot, took up the children’s 
game of the labyrinth, and baptised it with 
a Christian name and gave it Christian 
associations. The form was changed from 
the round shape, in imitation of the labyrinth, 
to the rectangular shape, in imitation of the 
Christian church; and the old seven stages 
of the Pagan heaven were preserved and re- 
garded as the seven stages of Purgatory. 
At the Reformation the old names of these 
stages were changed into figures, with the ex- 
ception of the end compartment, which still 
retains its original name of heaven or rest. 
The fact of the player having to hop on one 
leg, pushing along the peevor or stone, showed 
the difficulty of elevating the soul from one 
stage of Purgatory to another; and the 
further fact that the player must not send 
the stone across two lines at once, or touch 
the division line with the foot, is a rude 
representation of the necessity of the soul re- 
maining for its appointed period in each 
stage of probation, until its purpose of purifi- 
eation has been accomplished. 
of the most august kind gather round this 


Associations 


humble game, when we remember that one 
of the greatest epic poems in the world—the 
** Purgatorio” of Dante—is based upon the 
ideas which it suggests. Of course, the chil- 
dren who play the game at the present day 
are entirely ignorant of this original design of 
it, and play it in the most innocent manner 
as a@ inere amusement. 

Hop-scotch is confined almost exclusively to 
the spring and early summer months, Although 
the weather be ever so fine, and the pavements 
ever so dry, during the rest of the year the 
game is not played; it is laid aside and for 
the time forgotten. This singular circum- 
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stance suggests its solar origin—its associa. 
tion with the old Labyrinth of Crete and 
with Ariadne. As the Greek mythology tells us, 
Ariadne was deserted by Theseus, who had 
taken her away to the island of Naxos; and 
there she fell into a profound sleep, which 
lasted a long time, like the sleep of the Princess 
in the well-known fairy tale of “The Sleeping 
Beauty,” or “*The Legend of the Briar Rose,” 
The god Dionysus, having found her asleep, 
and wakened her with a kiss, married her. And 
every year in the spring a festival of glad- 
ness was held, when the awakening of the 
sleeping Ariadne and her’ marriage to 
Dionysus were acted as part of the rites on 
the occasion. This beautiful myth represented 
the sleep of vegetation every winter, and the 
re-awakening of nature every spring—when the 
sun, asserting its full power, aroused the dor- 
mant life of root and bud. The spring season was 
considered by all ancient nations a time to be 
celebrated by all kinds of joyous games and rites, 
Our own May Queen, with her happy festival, 
was simply the old Ariadne of the Greeks ; and 
the fact that her rites should be celebrated 
in spring and early summer is doubtless the 
reason why the game of hop-scotch is played in 
our country at that time only; while the 
further fact that it was a woman, immortalised 
among the divinities, who gave Theseus the 
clue by which he found his way out of the 
labyrinth is, in all likelihood, the reason why 
the game everywhere is chiefly performed by 
girls. 

[ have thus endeavoured to show by these 
sermons in stones what far-reaching meanings 
and associations are often connected with the 
most familiar things. The truth cannot be too 
deeply impressed upon everyone, that there 
is nothing in God’s universe that is insig- 
nificant. There is nothing, however small, or 
humble, or commonplace it may appear, but can 
suggest ample material for, and be made the 
means of, valuable intellectual and religious 
exercise. We call things common, and we pass 
them by as without any interest,' but it is the 
commonest things that are often the most 
interesting; and a greater service cannot 
be done for us than to open our eyes to see 
the wonder that is in things with which we 
have all our lives been blindly familiar. 
‘Surely the Lord is in this place, and I knew it 
not,” may be said by us as we walk along the 
**How dreadful is this place !” may be 
The stones of 


street. 
said of the familiar pavement. 
it may be arranged in thought and imagina- 
tion into a celestial staircase, connecting earth 
and heaven, in the mind of him to whom God's 
Spirit gives the insight and the clue, And the 
hard street of our earthly toil may prepare the 
way for, and lead up to, the sea of glass before 
the Throne, on which the pure feet of the 
blessed walk—to go nevermore out! 
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By Howard Angus Kennedy. 


a wretched hole,” 
grunted Abe, dig 
ging his jack-knife 
savagely into the 
frying-pan. Hoist- 
ing out a hunk of 
fried pork, he 
crammed so much 
of it into his mouth 
that he could not 
say any more for a minute or two. 

“Oh, it’s not so bad as all that,” said 
Joe, as he munched a bit of hard tack, 
otherwise known as ship’s biscuit. 

The two young men were sitting on the 
grass in a long valley that ran up into 
the Rocky Mountains at one end and 
spread out into the prairie at the other. 
There they had settled down to farm in 
partnership. Behind Abe was the little 
hut they were putting up to live in when 
the cold weather came; behind Joe was 
the tent they had brought with them for 
summer, and between them was their 
dinner, the common prairie dinner of 











salt pork, hard tack, and tea, sizzling 
and sputtering on a fire of sticks. 

“It’s all very well for you to talk,” 
said Abe, when his mouth was half empty. 
“You've got no ambition. You’ve got 
no sense. You'd go on grinning and 
whistling hymn-tunes if it was nothing 
but rock and sand we had to plough— 
and it’s not much better, anyhow.” 

“Oh, I say!” said Joe, laughing—he 
was used to Abe’s compliments and took 
no notice of them. ‘Things don’t look 
so green as they do at home, but it’s 
mighty good soil all the same. We'll 
make a rattling farm out of Kickalink 
Valley yet, you'll see!” 

*T'll see, will 1?” grumbled Abe. ‘“TI’ll 
see the crops not coming up at all, and 
getting eaten by bears and rabbits when 
they do: and nothing to eat, and no fun 
if there is; and not a soul in sight from 
one year’s end to the other, and wild 
Indians prowling round all the time. 
That’s what I'll see, nothing but blank 


misery and ruination !” 


Children’s Hour. 
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the 
frying-pan, Abe stretched himself on the 
grass for a nap, with his arm across his 


As there was no more pork in 


eyes. When he awoke, an hour later, 
and got up with sullen face to go on 
working at the house, there was no tent 
to be seen. The hut stood where it did, 
behind him; and there was the frying- 
pan, that he had taken the last slice out 
of; but the tent and the tea pannikin, 
that he had seen Joe drain after dinner, 
and Joe himself, all had vanished. Abe’s 
long face grew longer than ever. When 
he had stood gaping for some time, and 
looking on the grass all round as if the 
earth might have opened and swallowed 
up Joe and the tent, he raised his eyes 
and looked across to the other side of 
the valley; but the other side of the 
valley, with its steep ridge and dark pine 
trees on top, had disappeared too. The 
flat valley bottom seemed to stretch 
away and away without end. Abe sat 
down to think what he had better do; 


and as he was not used to practical 
thinking he found it very hard work. 
He could think of: nothing but how 


miserable he was, and how badly he was 
being treated. So at last he gave it up, 
slouched into the hut, rolled himself up 
in a blanket, and went to sleep—which 
he could always do easier than anything 
else. 


About midnight Abe awoke. This was 


most unusual, and he wondered what 
could be the matter. There was a 
curious sound far off towards the west, 
like a herd of ponies galloping down 
from the mountains. The sound came 
nearer and nearer, till the earth began 


to quake and quiver under the innumer- 
able feet, and the house quivered too; 
and Abe quaked worse than all, for he 
was a great coward. Suddenly the noise 
stopped, and he got courage enough to 
look out of the window; but what he 
saw took all his courage away again, and 
his teeth chattered with fear. There was 
only a quarter of a moon in the sky, but 
it gave light enough to show him a 
swarm of white figures covering the hill- 
side behind the house. 

**G—g—g—ghosts!” he mumbled; and 
he crouched down on the floor again and 
pulled the blanket over his head. 

Then another sound began: a curious 


rustling sound, as if gusts of wind were 
tumbling about 
oats 


in the patch of 
and Abe had 


young 


that Joe planted. 
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Dragging himself to his feet again, and 
peeping out at a corner of the window, 
he saw that a lot of the white creatures 
had come down off the hill-side and were 
gobbling up the oat crop as fast as they 
could. 

“Oho!” said Abe; “‘ they're not ghosts 
at all; they’re only wild goats. I'll soon 
stop their little game, and lay in a tine 
stock of their skins besides.” 

Picking up the shot-gun that stood ina 
corner against the wall, he fired it right 
into the thickest of the white crowd. The 
sound of his own gun so scared him that 
he bobbed his head down from the 
window and crouched on his blanket 
again. But the goats did not seem scared 
in the least, for they went on rustling 
and munching among the oats as if noth- 
ing had happened. 

The night seemed dreadfully long, 
but at last the sun came climbing up 
from the eastern plains, and Abe opened 
the door and went out. There was nota 
goat in sight, dead or alive. ‘* Whew!” 
said Abe, ‘“*I thought I’d killed a dozen, 
at least.” After a day of eating, sleep- 
ing, and grumbling, Abe was strolling list- 
lessly about, wondering if it would be 
more of a nuisance to walk to the nearest 
settlement than to stay in his loneliness 
on the chance of something ‘ turning 
up.” Now Abe had all his life been used 
to doing whatever seemed easiest and most 
pleasant at the moment; so when there 
were only two things to do, and both of 
them were hard and unpleasant, he could 
not make up his mind which to choose. 
The more he thought the more undecided 
he became, till at last he stamped on the 
ground and burst out crying like a 
naughty little child when its nurse tells it 
to open its mouth and swallow the cod- 
liver oil. He had no sooner done this 
than he heard, as he thought, a million 
other people stamping and erying all 
round him. Pretty soon he found that 
the great noise was made up of a lot of 
little sounds, and by listening hard he 
could tel! just where they came from. 

Close by his feet a multitude of small 
voices were piping out: “Oh, dear me! 
What's the good of being grass if we 
have to grow here on this dry ground? 
When is the rain going to fall? Why 
won't somebody plant us on some tidy 
iawn, with a gardener to roll us and 
water us? We miserable here! 
There’s nobody even to make hay of us.” 


are so 



































“On, dear me!” eried the brown earth. 
“What a dreadfully dull life this is! 
What’s the use of lying here all the 
time, with nobody to plough us up and 
let us grow corn? Why does this dread- 
ful man-creature keep stamping his heels 
into us and frightening all the little 
gophers out of their holes?” 

“Oh, dear me!” quiver-quavered the 
oat-stalks. ‘“‘ We’ve been beaten and 
robbed, beaten and robbed! Why didn’t 
somebody sow us Where there are no 
wild thieving goats? What a barbarous 
place this is!” 

“Oh, dear me!” clattered the boards 
that the house was made of. “It’s a 
cruel, cruel world! Why didn’t they 
leave us growing in the forest, beautiful 
trees that we were, instead of cutting 
us in pieces and sticking us up here in 
this ridiculous attitude without even a 
coat of paint to cover our nakedness, 
and not so much as a squirrel to shelter 
-no one but this lazy lump of a _ two- 
legged fellow.” 

Then the sun went down, and all the 
noises stopped as suddenly as they had 
begun. Abe hardly dared to go indoors 
for fear of waking the planks, but as 
soon as it was quite dark he heard the 
howl of a wolf on the top of the ridge, 
and he rushed in, drove a wedge under 
the door because there was no bolt, and 
sat down on his blanket with the gun 
between his knees. The wolf went on 
howling, and another wolf joined in, 
and another and another, till the whole 
ridge seemed to be covered with howl- 
ing wolves. Then they stopped, but it 
was only to save their breath for a 
grand rush down into the valley. Down 
they flew in thousands, the earth shaking 
under their soft paws with a sound like 
the ghost of a thunderstorm. Down 
they rushed, and round and round that 
littl hut like a eyclone — round and 
round, round and round—till the poor 
lad inside was actually so scared that he 
could not even think how scared he 
was. At last the wolves stopped short, 
making a ring round the house, gave 
one long hideous howl, and raced away 
up the hill again till they disappeared 
on the other side of the ridge. 

A whole week passed like this, Abe 
spending his days in misery with the 
Whole valley breaking out in misery 
around him, and his nights in terror 
With the trampling and the racing of 
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howling and the 
yet he could not 
away 


the goats, or the 
racing of the wolves: 
make up his mind either to run 
or to stay and do anything else. 


Now Joe was just as much astonished 
as Abe that first afternoon, when he 
found that Abe and the house and the 
oat-field had vanished; but as soon as 
he was quite sure it wasn’t all a dream 
he set to work to make the best of a 
bad job. It would be rather cold, he 
thought, spending the winter under can- 
vas; but he would bank up the outside 
of the tent with turf and trust to his 
little sheet-iron stove to keep him from 
freezing. He could not think of starting 
to build another house all by himself, 
for he would need all his time to raise 
another patch of oats and lay in a stock 
of firewood. Then he remembered that 
the plough had been lying by the house, 
and of course it had gone off too, with 
the other side of the valley, wherever 
that might be. 

**Never mind,” said he; “if I’ve got 
no plough I must just do the best I 
can with a spade!” (‘‘ Never mind” was 
a great word with Joe; and “never 
mind” means something quite different 
from ‘don’t care.”) 

He was actually starting to dig up 
an acre of prairie with his spade, when 
he heard the sound of a rushing multi- 
tude of little hoofs, and saw a great 
herd of white goats sweeping down 
upon him from the mountains. They 
stopped short as if by word of commend 
when they were close to him, and then, 
ranging themselves in long straight 
rows, began to plough up the ground 
with their horns. They worked hard in 
this extraordinary way for a couple of 
hours, and then, throwing up their 
heads, made off as fast as they had 
come. Joe said his prayers with extra 
heartiness that night; and his praying 
was mostly for Abe, while his thanks- 
giving was for himself. 

Next day he had another surprise. 
He had just finished sowing the patch 
of earth that the goats had ploughed, 
when he heard a great barking chorus 
“Wow, wow, wow !”—not angry barking, 
you know, but the friendly sort of bark 
your dog gives when he wants you to 
give him a little attention. Looking up, 
he saw an army of wolves marching 
down into the valley. 
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wolves, though,” 


“They 


“Curious kind of 
said Joe to himself. 


they've got horns, or tusks, or some- 
thing.” 
As they came nearer, he saw that 


mouth a 
** formed 


each wolf was carrying in its 
tree. The wolves 
fours,” if you know what that means, 
and as each four came up to the tent 
they dropped their load and made way 
for the next four to do the same, till 
there was a_ great heap of firewood 
all stacked ready for the winter's use. 
Day after day the same thing happened, 
the animals doing their work and 
making off without a word of thanks. 
At last, one afternoon when the goats 
had ploughed up quite as much land 
as Joe had got seed for, he said: ‘It’s 
really very kind of you, beasties. | 
wish you could talk! I wonder if you 
do the same for poor Abe? I wish you 


branch of a 


could tell me where he is and how he 
is getting on.” 
The goats looked at each other in a 


shamefaced sort of way, and then hung 
their heads and bolted as fast as they 


could. That night it was their turn to 
give Grumbling Abe his dose of dis- 
cipline; but when they came near the 
house they remembered that Joe was 
sorry for Abe, and they almost felt 
sorry for him too. 

“Oho,” said Abe, looking out of his 
window and seeing them hesitate. 
“They re frightened, that’s what they 
are. Perhaps they’ve lost their magic. 


I'll try what a little powder and _ shot 
will do for them, the wretches!” So 
he let fly. But he could not hurt them 
when they were doing their duty, and 
he only killed their pity. On they rushed, 
and kept up their ghost-race round the 
house all night, only stopping every 
now and then to butt hard against the 
planks, to make sure their victim did not 
go to sleep. 

Abe was quite worn out when at last 
they trotted off, and he lay dozing all 


the morning. Then he roused himself 
and began to think seriously about 
What he had done and what he had 


better do. 
as hard as 
he felt he 
After 


Thinking seriously was just 
perhaps harder, but 
had to do it. 
time, 


ever, 
absolutely 
puzzling his head for some 


he came to the conclusion that he had 
made rather an idiot of himself, and 
had better start pretty soon and try 
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to find tis way somewhere. But by-and- 
by he got a step farther still—and a 
long step it was, for he began to think 
of somebody else as well as himself. 

It was just as the sun went down, 
and the wolves were beginning to gather 
and howl on the ridge. ‘ I wonder how 
Joe is getting on?” said Abe to himself. 
*T wonder if the wolves persecute him 


too? I—I don't expect they do. I—well, 
he don’t seem the same kind of chap 
as I am. Perhaps,” he added mourn- 
fully, ““I’d be better if I were more 
like him.” 

The wolves gave a long and dismal 
howl and = started on their race down 


into the valley. 

*T’d like to see him again and have 
another chance,” Abe went on. ‘I think 
we'd get on better together now. I sup- 
pose I did behave rather badly to him.” 

The wolves stopped short and began to 
sniff. There was a change in the air, 
something very peculiar, in fact; the air 
seemed calmer, and purer, and = even 
fragrant. The thundery, ill-tempered feel- 
ing had gone, and there seemed nothing 
to be angry with. 

“Ves,” said Abe, continuing his con- 
versation with himself, “I should like to 
see him again! I believe I'll start off 
and try to find him instead of the 
settlement.” 

The wolves turned tail and fled. 

In the morning, bright and early, Abe 
packed up a few clothes and _ biscuits, 
slung the bundle over his shoulder, and 
came out of the door ready for a long 
march. He was bound to get to the 
other side of the valley, the lost side, even 
if it took him all day. 

He was no sooner out of the door than 
he dropped his bundle with a cry of 
delight. 

The other side of the valley had come 
back ! 

There was the tent, exactly where it 
ought to be, and Joe was just coming 
out of it. 

Abe was a little shy 
able at first; it is not y to become 
agreeable all at once when you have 
been disagreeable all your life; but Joe 
was so kind and good that Abe took 
courage, and did his best—and his best 
Was so good that you could not have 
told, if you had visited their farm a 
month afterwards, which was Cheerful 
Joe and which had been Grumbling Abe. 


and uncomfcrt- 


easy 
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BASED ON THE 


Aprit 2ist.—The Walk to Emmaus. 
Passage for reading—St. Luke xxiv. 13—35. 
OINTS. 1. A sorrowful walk. 
2. Christ known by the Scriptures. 
3. Christ known in the breaking 
of bread. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Needless Sor- 
row. A sorrow is none the less 
severe because founded on a 
mistake. Jacob mourned bit- 
terly for Joseph, though all the 
while he was on his way to be lord over all 
Egypt. Yet while there is of necessity so much 
well-founded sorrow in the world, it is a pity that 
one unnecessary pang should be suffered, especially 
when there are the best possible grounds for joy. 
The case of the two disciples going to Emmaus is 
a typical one. Thousands are at this day mourning 
who ought to be rejoicing. Unbelief works for the 
father of lies in this matter, and works misery out 
of falsehood among those who are not, in truth, 





children of sadness but heirs of light and joy. 
Oh! if despairing Christians would but (rust 


their Lord in days of gloom and sadness, how 
much sorrow might they not spare themselves ! 
Fog and mist come from earth, and obscure the 
bright light ready to shine from heaven. 

The Bible Reveals Christ. A secret society of 
political conspirators who sought to bring about 
their designs by assassination were in the habit 
of placing a Bible as a blind, should anyone enter, 
on the table of the room where they met to discuss 
their plans. One night, when there happened 
to be very little business to transact, and they 
were all rather sleepy and dull, a member of the 
society opened the Bible and read a verse which 
went straight to his heart. He soon obtained a 
copy of the book and read more of it. He saw 
his own sin, and Jesus Christ as the Saviour. 
Before long he became a very earnest follower of 
the Lord Jesus. 

Christ Known in the Breaking of Bread. 
artist was employed to paint “The Last Supper.” 
It was his wish and object to throw all the 
powers of his art into the figure and countenance 
of the Master. But he painted on the table in 
the foreground some chased cups, the workman- 
ship of which was exceedingly beautiful, and when 
his friends came to see the picture on the easel 
every one said,‘*‘ What beautiful cups they are!” 
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“Ah!” said he, ‘I have made a mistake. These 
cups divert the eyes of the spectator from the 
Master, to Whom I wished to direct the attention 
of the observer.’ So he took his brush and painted 
them out of the canvas, that the strength and 
vigour of the chief object might be seen as it 
should. It was the Saviour that was known in 
the breaking of bread. They noted not His dress 
or any other surroundings. 


APRIL 28TH.—Jesus Appears to the Apostles. 
Passage for reading—St. John xx. 19—29. 

Points. 1. The fellowship of disciples. 
2. The blessing of faith without sight. 
3. The joy brought by conviction. 
The Two Rabbis. The Rabbi 
Nathan had long lived blamelessly, but at last 
fell under a severe temptation. The temptation 
clung to him and would not leave him, in spite 
of earnest prayer and fasting. In his despair he 
determined to visit his friend Rabbi Ben Isaac, 
who excelled in righteousness and wisdom, and 
tell him all his trouble. After a long journey, he 
arrived at a tomb near to the city for which he 
was bound. He saw someone kneeling there, and 
his friend. The two men embraced 
each other, but Nathan, remembering his 
sin, tore himself from his friend’s arms and con- 
what he had Rabbi Ben Isaac 
heard his words as one awe-struck, and then 
confessed that he also had sinned, if not in act 
at least in thought, and ended by asking his 
friend to pray for him as Rabbi Nathan had 
asked himself. There, under the setting sun, the 
two friends knelt side by side, and each prayed 
with his whole heart on behalf of the other. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


recognised 
Rabbi 


fessed done. 


““And when at last they rose up to embrace, 
Each saw God's pardon in the other's face.” 
Adapted from Whittier. 

Why blessed ! 

has wrought this faith 

having a 
evidence 


Faith without Sight. 
Because the Holy Spirit 
in their hearts. blessed in 
believing heart, having an 
that they are passed from death unto life. ‘“ Whom 
having not seen ye love.” It is more blessed to 
believe than to see, because it puts more honour 
upon God’s word. It is more blessed because it 
presents us with a more invariable object. He 
that can trust an unseen Saviour can trust Him 
under all circumstances. If he be shut up in @ 
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dungeon and removed from all sight and light 
it matters not. Like St. Paul and Silas at Philippi, 
he can sing aloud for joy, for his soul rests upon 
a rock that cannot be moved. And the same 
faith that takes hold of an unseen, risen Saviour 
takes hold of every other truth of the Gospel. 

Joy from Knowing God. <A Christian man 
travelling in the Highlands of Scotland met a 
shepherd. Looking at him with a kindly eye, he 
said in a gentle voice, ‘‘ Do you know the Father ?” 
The shepherd knew what he meant, but, being 
unable to answer “ Yes,” turned away to his 
sheep and said nothing. But though the stranger 
went the question remained. He could not put 
it away. Amid the quiet hills, when no human 
being was near, he heard it. At break of day, as 
he went to his work, the stranger's words kept 
sounding in his ears. Nor were they in vain. 
He sought the Father and found Him, his God 
and Saviour. Not for many years did he see 
that stranger again, but when at last they met 
he said with beaming face and in joyful tones, 
“IT know the Father now.” 


May 5tu.—Jesus and St, Peter. 
Passage for reading—St. John xxi. 15—22, 

Points. 1. Love the highest grace. 

2. Love the test of faith. : 

3. Work the test of love. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Love Te:ted. A Spanish poet 
in one of his dramas describes a_ beautiful 
Roman girl, Daria by name, a pagan in religion, 
worshipping idols, who declares that she will 
never love till she finds someone who has died 
to prove his love for her. She hears of Christ, 
ind her heart is won. She becomes a Christian 
convert, and dies a martyr’s death, giving her 
love and her life to her Saviour. 

Love Conquering Evil. There was a boy at Norfolk 
Island who had been brought from one of the 
rougher and wilder islands, and was consequently 
rebellious and difficult to manage. One day Mr. 
Selwyn spoke to him about something he had re- 
fused to do, and the lad, flying into a passion, struck 
him in the face. This was an unheard of thing for a 
Melanesian to do. Mr. Selwyn, not trusting himself 
to speak, turned on his heel and walked away. The 
boy was punished for the offence ; and, being still 
unsatisfactory, was sent back to his own island 
without being baptised, and there relapsed into 
heathen ways. Many years afterwards, Mr. Bice, 
the missionary who worked on that island, was sent 
for to a sick person who wanted him. He found 
this very man in a dying state, and begging to be 
baptised. He told Mr. Bice how often he thought 
of the teaching on Norfolk Island; and when the 
latter asked him by what name he should baptise 
him, he said, “Call me John Selwyn, because he 
taught me what Christ was like that day when I 
Struck him; and I saw the colour mount in his face, 
but he never said a word except of love afterwards.” 
Mr. Bice then baptised him, and he died soon after. 
(“Life of Bishop John Selwyn.”) 

Love and Trust. The child frightened in his play 
runs to seek his mother; she takes him upon 
her lap, presses his head to her bosom, and with 
most tender words of love she looks down upon 
him. and smoothes his hair, kisses his cheek, and 
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Wipes away his tears. Then in a low and gentle 
voice she sings some lullaby of love. The fear 
fades out from his face and a smile of content 
plays over it, and at length his eyes close and 
he sleeps in the deep depths and delights of peace. 
God Almighty is, as it were, the mother, and the 
soul is the tired child; and He folds it in His 
arms and dispels its fears, and lulls it to repose, 
saying, “Sleep, My child, sleep; it is I Who watch 
you.” He giveth His beloved sleep. The mother's 
arms encircle one, but God clasps every yearning 
soul to His bosom, and gives to it the peace 
which passeth all understanding, beyond the reach 
of care or storm. (H. W. Beecher.) 


May 12rn.—The Great Commission. 
Passage for reading—St. Matt. rrviii. 16—20. 

Points. 1. The missionary’s command. 

2. The missionary’s work. 

3. The missionary’s help. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Preach to All. Jesus said, 
**Preach the Gospel to every creature.” I can 
imagine an apostle asking Him, ‘‘ What, Lord, 
shall we offer salvation to the men who crucified 
You?” And the Lord would answer, *‘ Yes, preach 
to everybody, beginning at Jerusalem. Proclaim 
salvation to the men who nailed Me to the cross. 
Find out the man who put the crown of thorns on 
My head. Tell him if he will take the salvation 
I offer he shall wear a crown of gold. Look up 
that soldier who ran the spear into My side, and 
tell him there is a nearer way to My heart than 
that. My heart is full of love for his soul. Preach 
the gospel of love and pardon to him and all. 
(D. L. Moody.) 

Marching Orders. The Duke of Wellington once 
met a young clergyman, who, being aware of his 
Grace’s former residence in the East and of his 
familiarity with the ignorance and obstinacy of 
the Hindoos in support of their false religion, 
asked the Duke whether he did not think it a 
useless waste of time, men, and money to preach the 
Gospel to the Hindoos. The Duke immediately 
answered, “Sir, what are your marching orders? 
‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel 
to every creature.” 

Christ's Presence with His Soldiers. The Mace- 
donians had a general named Eumenes, in whom they 
placed immense confidence. On one occasion, when 
he was ill, they were forced to march against the 
enemy without his presence at their head. His troops, 
seeing the immense forces of their foes, were filled 
with fear, and halted, declaring that they dare not 
advance without their general. Eumenes, hearing 
of their indecision, hastened to the front in his 
litter, opened the curtains that hid him from 
their view, and, stretching forth his hand, bade 
them advance. Catching the inspiration of his 
presence, they saluted him joyfully, went forward 
boldly, and won a great victory. Without our 
Captain at our head we might well shrink from 
the fight. Our foes are many and mighty. But 
when He Who conquered our great enemy, the devil, 
the strong man of war, goes forth at our head, 
victory sooner or later is certain. Our cry, and 
that of all workers for God, will be, “‘ Thanks be 
to God, which giveth us the victory through our 
Jesus Christ.” 
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THE GREATEST LIFE-SAVING RECORD. 
Offer of a Gold Medal. 


= OR some 

Sees years 

=—— ——— past we 
SSS] 

————— _ have 

: been awarding 

ihe silver and 

bronze medals 


of THE QUIVER 
Heroes’ Fund to 
persons who 
have shown 
conspicuous 
gallantry in the 


saving of 
human lives. 
These heroes 


and heroines 
are drawn from 
all ranks in life 
—some are of 
very humble 
origin, and 
others occupy 
more exalted 
positions — but 
all alike have 
voluntarily 
faced terrible 
danger and 
possible death with the noble purpose of rescuing 
others. These records include life-saving by land 
and sea, and we are always glad to have such 
cases brought to our notice as soon as possible 
after they have happened. In order, however, to 





(OUbverse.) 


Reduced, 


THE QUIVER HEROES' MEDAL. 


mark the opening of the New CENTURY, it has 
been decided to award 

A GOLD MEDAL 
to the person who has achieved the greatest 


number of heroic rescues of human life by his 
(or her) individual efforts and at the imminent 
life. 


risk of his own Applicants, or those who 


IN THE MASTER’S 








NAME. 


write on their behalf, will be 
send to the Editor of THr QUIVER 
lives saved, with the date and brief particulars 
of each case, and, if possible, the present address 
of each person rescued and of a responsible eye- 
witness of each occurrence. The lists may include 
rescues by land and water, and in any part of 
the world, and previous recognition by the 
Royal Humane Society, THr QUIVER Heroes’ Fund, 
or other similar institutions, of any or all of the 
various rescues will not in any way render the 
rescuer ineligible for this medal. Strict investiga- 
tions as to the bona-fides of the possibly successful 
applicant will be made before the medal is awarded, 
and the Editor the right to disqualify 
any candidate who does not, in his opinion, produce 
satisfactory proof in support of his claims, The 
date for the send- 
ing in of the lists 
has been fixed 
for the Ist of 
September, 1901, 
which will allow 
of ample time 
to Colonial and 
American claim- 


required to 
a list of the 


reserves 


ants. <All ap- 
plications 
should be ad- 
dressed to The 
Editor of THE 
QUIVER, La 
Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C., 
and the Editor's 
decision, which 
will be based on 
his own inde- 
pendent judg- 
ment of the re- 


lative merits of 
each case, after 
mostcareful con- 
sideration, will 
be absolutely 
final. 





Reduced, 


(Reverse.) 


THE QUIVER HEROES’ MEDAL 
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Proclaiming King Edward VII. at Windsor. 


A veRY picturesque ceremony took place at 
Windsor on January 28th. It was the proclama- 
tio of King Edward VII. as Sovereign of the 
United Kingdom and Emperor of India. It was 
interesting also as being among his own people, 
so to speak, of the Royal borough. His Majesty 
was proclaime d no fewer than three times in the 
neighbourhood, first on the Castle Hill near the 
Queen Victoria Memorial, the second time at 
the Henry VIII. Gate leading to the lower part 
of the Castle, and a third time on the Eton 
side of the river. The ceremony occurred some 
two or three days after the proclamation in 
London. The morning was wet, but at noon the 
sun shone. The Mayor (Mr. Walter Reavell), the 
Corporation, clergy, magistrates, and other officials 


assembled at the Windsor Guildhall about 








Queen Victoria. 
Then the trumpets blew and the Mayor read the 


placed near the statue of 
Proclamation, the crowd baring their heads. 
Again the trumpets sounded, and then the band 
played and the people sang “‘God Save the King.” 
Loud cheers for the King and for his royal 
Consort Queen Alexandra closed the proceedings 
here. The procession resumed its march to the 
Henry VIII. Gate, where it was met by the Dean 
of Windsor, the Marquis of Normanby, the military 
knights, clergymen, and various Castle officials, 
and the ceremony was repeated, the National 
Anthem being sung by the choristers and lay- 


clerks. Passing then over Windsor Bridge and 
through a dense throng of people, the procession 
was received by the headmaster of Eton (Dr. 
Warre), the Provost (Dr. Hornby), Mr. Warre 
Cornish (the Vice-Provost), Mr. Austen Leigh, 
Chairman of the Urban District Council, the 


Russell and Sons, Windsor.) 


PROCLAMATION OF THE KING AT WINDSOR. 


half-past eleven, and, headed by Chief Constable 
Carter, a number of mounted Metropolitan police, 


the band of the Ist Life Guards, the Windsor 


Castle and Park Fire Brigades, the 
heralds and mace-bearer, proceeded slow ly from the 
because 


Clewer 


building, which was mournfully draped 
of the death of the late beloved Queen, and 
marched through the muddy thoroughfares to 
the Castle Hill. Here the procession halted, 
and the Mayor ascended a temporary structure 





members of the Council, and the Eton boys. Once 
more the Proclamation was read, this time by the 
Town Clerk of Windsor, Mr. Cecil Durant, and 
again hearty cheers for the King and Queen 
closed the proceedings. So ended a picturesque 
historic event, the like of which had not been 
Windsor for many and many a year, 
Another King—the King of Kings—is proclaimed 
from thousands of pulpits every Sunday; and 
while we all render loyalty to King Edward, we 


seen in 
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must also be mindful of 


Heavenly King. 


our 


A Sunday School Veteran. 


Mr. ABRAHAM HOLDEN, of Rochdale, who cele- 
brated his eightieth birthday on February 26th, 
is one of the oldest Sunday scholars in regular 
attendance. During the whole of last year he was 
absent only on three occasions, and this 
is the more remarkable seeing that he 
mile and a half from the Methodist school he 
attends. He is also very punctual, and always 
makes a point of being present a few minutes 
before the opening of school. He is a member of 
the “‘young” men’s and, in addition to 
reading occasional papers, never fails to take 
part in the discussions. He regards the Sunday 
school as one of the greatest blessings he enjoys. 
Mr. Holden commenced to attend Sunday school 
at the age of six years, and 
with a Sunday school ever since, as teacher and 


record 


resides a 


class, 


has been connected 
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MR. ABRAHAM HOLDEN. 


but he was 
account of 


scholar. He was a successful teacher, 
compelled to relinquish teaching on 


a slight deafness. He has, however, kept his 
connection with the school as a scholar. The 
members of the United Methodist Free Church, 


Hamer, Rochdale, with which he has been 
ciated thirty-eight years, have commemorated the 
event by presenting him with a life-size portrait 
and also having one to hang in the school. Mr. 
Holden commenced work at nine years of age, 
For 


asso- 


and retired from business some years ago. 
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loyalty to our 


a number of years he employed by the 
Messrs. Bright, of Rochdale, and while there he 
Was engaged by the late Mr. Jacob Bright, one 
of the members of Parliament for Manchester. 
to teach arithmetic at a night school. He was 
also secretary of the library which Messrs, Bright 
started at their mills for the employees, Mr, 
Holden has always taken a interest in 
literature, and two of his papers at the 
young men's Bible class at Hamer have been on 


was 


keen 


recent 


*Some Effects of the French Revolution” and 
“The Crusaders.” Mr. Holden is in excellent 
health, and looks like adding to his record of 
seventy-four years in connection with Sunday 


schools, 


“Dont’s” for Preachers. 


Don’r preach to live, but live to preach! 

Don’t prepare your sermons more than you prepare 
yourself ! 

Don't forget a sermon is an atmosphere! 

Don't over-develop any one side of your gifts: 
reason, imagination, rhetoric, language, has each 
its place! 


Don’t forget men can better spare the beauty 
than the force ! 
Don’t forget that sympathy magnetises more 


than brilliance ! 

Don't be more the cleric than the man! 

Don't keep all your goods in the window: know 
more than you say ! 

Don't starve yourself if you would feed others! 

Don't forget that preaching may become a mere 
occupation for your mind. 


Self Too Prominent. 


A Goop old man wrote these words in his diary: 
“There are works which, by God’s permission, | 
would do before the night cometh; but above all, 
let me mind my own personal work, keep myself 
pure and zealous and believing, labouring to do 
God’s will, yet not anxious that it should be 
done by me rather than by others, if God dis- 
approves of my doing it.” ‘he words “not 
anxious that it” (the will and work of God) 
“*should be done by me rather than by others” 
are particularly deserving of consideration by 
Christian workers, for there is a fussy egotism— 


not to say selfishness—in some of them, 
which makes’ them unable to co-operate 
with those who could give good help. In 
these people self is too prominent. They want 


the chief seats in the synagogue, and are never 
content to be only doorkeepers in the house of 
the Lord. They have yet to learn that with 
God the rank of the work and of the workers is 
nothing, but only the spirit in which it is done, 
that in His army the gallant private who does 
his duty is not honourable than the field 
marshal. 


less 


True Yokefellows. 

Ir is about thirty years since an English tourist 
in Ireland noticed a well-shod son of the soil 
driving a plough to which his barefooted wife and 
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a donkey were harnessed together. The pair may 


have been well-matched in spiritless endurance 
and in other qualities; but the scene suggested 
an age behind the time of Moses, who, three 
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artillery, said to the writer, “Their courage was 
wonderful ; the way they stuck to their guns 
horses and half their men were 
killed no one could believe who had not seen it.” 


when all their 














(Photo: C. Reid, Wishaw.) 


TRUE YOKEFELLOWS. 


thousand years before, forbade ploughing with an 
ox and an ass together. It is said that only in 
the East can the term “true yokefellow” be appre- 
ciated. St. Paul's Philippian friend would be 
familiar with the illustration. It would call to 
his mind two patient oxen, stepping side by side 
with equal pace and perfect agreement. Let the 
restless pull too hard, or let 
indolent drag back, and the 
intended to lighten the labour 
will gall the neck and become an instrument of 
torture. The pair under the same yoke must be 
well matched, and they must pull together, or 
else both they and their work will suffer. This 
Ss an age when the world has learnt the value 
of co-operation. Labourers together with God are 
also alive to the need of economy of time and 
Strength; and this is the aim and end of the 
multiplied unions and associations. In their walks 
abroad, they may learn from Nature's 
meaning of true yoke-fellowship. The 


stronger or 


the more slow or 


more 


wooden yoke, 


object 


lessons the 


Warning to ““be not unequally yoked together” is 
as salutary now as ever, and the plan of the 
Master, “Take My yoke upon you,” the “yoke of 
meekness and lowliness in heart,” is still the only 


means of finding rest even in the midst of labour 
and wearin« 


Do we Stick to our Guns ? 
A SOLDIER 


in the S uth 


who had been in several engagements 
\frican campaign, speaking of the 





Do we stick to our guns—to the principles of 
religion and morality which we have learned in 
a good home or in the school of Jesus Christ? 


The Rift in the Cloud. 

HuMAN life, with 

an apt counterpart in 
At times their little 


its continual changes, finds 
these our western skies. 
clouds are lit up by the 
sun; at times they are vapoury with the sun 
shining through them; or, it may be dark in 
themselves, though the sky itself is clear and 
blue. Sometimes the clouds, be they sunlit or 
dark, tarry with us awhile, and sometimes they 
hasten quickly away. So it is with the experi- 
ences of human life; be they bright or be they 
dark, they seldom continue in one stay. But 
some of them at times do tarry long, as we 
know, to our sorrow. Our whole heaven becomes 
overcast, there is a universal gloom, our life 
flowers hang their heads, life’s song-birds cease 
We shudder at what may be coming, we 
shiver at what has come. Everything is changed 
—the gold and silver of the sun's reflections have 
gone, and we find ourselves with lead instead. 
It is bad enough when all the little circumstances 
sunless and full of gloom; but 
how far to conspire and 
weave into one canopy of gloom! Precious then 
is a rift—even the smallest—in the overhanging 
pall. Light—it may be but one ray—still one ray 


to sing. 


of life become 
worse when all seem 
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beams through. 


all, the sun unchanged; a prophet that he can 
and will come forth in his glory again. Little 
mercies in great sorrows reveal our God, and 


God unchanged—a 
cloud-illuminating God. 

where the rift-beam falls. 
angry billow and spangle its crest 
light ; it 


But it is all-important 


and make their raindrops sparkle like polished 
gems; it may seem like a golden highway, too, 
behind the deep sorrow cloud that overspreads 
our sky. But to still the sailor’s fears and to 
cheer the husbandman’s heart it must fall upon 
his eye. Ah, yes! we our very selves must see 


the cloud-rift and its outcoming light—the comfort 
of God’s little manifestations of 
our making them our own. 


On her Knees. 


I HAVE been visiting for some time (writes a 
clergyman) a young woman who had been almost 
entirely paralysed. Her patience, courage, and 
resignation are wonderful. If ever a saint and 
an angel are combined in the form of a very 
good-looking young woman, here is that com- 
bination. Her husband is a sergeant in the 


Army, and what she feels most is not being 
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And that little ray is a preacher 
and prophet—a preacher that the sun is behind it 


cloud-piercing as well as a 
It may fall upon the 


with silvery 
may fall upon the dripping grass blades 


His love lies in 





her house. 


work of 
away for some time, I went to see 


able to do the After being 
the invalid 
on my return, and found her in especially good 
spirits because she had so far recovered the use 
of her limbs that she could move about and do 
a little household work upon her It is 
upon their knees, so to speak, that every man 
and every woman should do_ their work, 
Fra Angelico used to paint his pictures upon his 
knees, so that his art might be pure and con. 
trolled by the highest motives. 


knees. 


This is the spirit 


in which all work should be done. What a re- 
buke, too, is this young woman trying to do a 


little work upon her knees to those who, though 
enjoying excellent health and_ strength, do 
nothing ! 


THE QUIVER FUNDS. 


THE following is a list of contributions received 
from February 2nd, 1901, up to and _ including 
February 28th, 1901. Subscriptions received after 
this date will be acknowledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: R. 8S., Crouch End, 
5s.; R. J., Stoke, 2s. 6d.; E. M. B. (3rd donation), 2s. 


For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: R. J., Stoke, 2s. 6d.; An 
Irish Girl, 10s. 6d. The following amounts have been 
sent direct :—B. C. A., £1; K. M. C., £1 10s. 


For The Church Missionary Society: Jay, £2 0s. 4d. 


THE QUIVER BIBLE CLASS. 


BASED ON THE 


QUESTIONS. 


61. What words of Cleopas on the way to Emmaus show 
us how little the disciples realised that Jesus was the Son 
of God? 

62. To what portions of the Old Testament did Jesus 
refer as showing the necessity of His death and passion? 

63. By what act did Jesus make Himself known to the 
disciples at Emmaus? 

64. What reason have we to think that the Jews were 
anxious to put the apostles to death as well as our Lord? 

65. What effect did the resurrection of Christ have upon 
St. Thomas ? 

66. From what words of our Lord should we infer that 
many believed in His resurrection? 

67. In what words did Jesus foretell the death of St. 
Peter? 

68. Why was it that there was among the early Chris- 
tians an idea that St. John would never die? 

69. What did our Lord give as the’test of true love? 

70. At what place did arrange to meet the 
apostles after His resurrection ? 

71. What authority did Christ claim for Himself? 

72. What great promise of help did Christ give as His 
legacy to the Church? 


Jesus 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 6560. 


49. Herod caused Jesus to be arrayed in a gorgeous 
(or royal) robe, and with his men of war mocked Him 
as King (St. Luke xxiii. 11). 
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50. The chief priests and scribes (St. Luke 
St. Matt xxvii. 20). 

51. The release of a Jewish prisoner (St. Matt. xxvii. 15; 
St. Luke xxiii. 17). 

52. They put on Jesus a crown of thorns and a purple 
(or royal) robe, and bowed the knee before Him 
(St. Mark xv. 17-19). 

53. The veil which 
the other portions of 


rxiii. 10; 


separated the Holy of Holies from 
the Temple was rent in twain 


from top to bottom (St. Luke xxiii. 15; St. Matt. 
xxvii. 51). 

54. By his declaration that Jesus was “the Son of 
God” and “a righteous man” (St. Luke xxiii. 47; St 


Matt. xxvii. 54). 
55. In the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, of the tribe of 

Benjamin, a member of the great Jewish Council or 

Sanhedrim (St. Matt. xxvii. 57-60 ; St. Luke xxiii. 47). 

56. The women prepared sweet spices and ointment, 
with which to embalm the body of Jesus (St. Luke 
xxiii. 56). 

57. That of our Lord in which He foretold His death 
and resurrection (St. Luke xxiv. 7). 

58. Nicodemus brought a mixture of myrrh and aloes 
about a hundred pound weight, to preserve the body 
of Jesus (St. John xix. 39). 

59. The folded linen and napkin which had been care- 
fully put aside, showing the body had not been stolen 
(St. John xx. 6-8). 

60. “I ascend unto My Father and your Father, and to 
My God and your God” (St. John xx. 17). 
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THE KING AS A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 
By I. Brooke- Alder. 


ELL beloved as is His Majesty in 
London and in the other great 

cities of the Empire, highly es- 
IV teemed as he is to the furthest 
limits of his domain, it remains 

for those of his subjects who form his im- 
mediate cnfourage at Sandringham to be 
able to estimate at their full value all the 
admirable qualities which are only to be 
seen to perfection during residence in the 
country; qualities denoting him far in ad- 
vance of the general run of landed pro- 
prietors. In the matter of mere cut-and-dry 
knowledge of agriculture, and all branches 





of sport and its accessories, the Royal owner of 

Sandringham is probably without an equal; 

and as regards administrative power he 

certainly stands alone. During all the time 

which, as Prince of Wales, he has been able to 

spend on his Norfolk estate, never was he 

known to make a mistake as regards a crop or 

ananimal. Proof positive of the high level to 

which his possessions are brought—both land 

and stock—is frequently given by judicial 

verdict in competitive exhibitions. 

Stern justice compels one to admit that in "he russell and Sons.) 

the matter of position and attributes the King’s THE KING AS A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 
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SANDRINGHAM HOUSE 
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estate has many natural advantages, but whilst 
observing them, one can but note how ably 
they have been taken into account in the 
ordering of the property. 

The price paid for the estate, house and land, 


(Photo 


Cassell and Co,, Ltd, 
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of ‘“‘ the briny” in the pine-scented air js very 
refreshing to tired lungs and busy brains; to 
its invigorating qualities is due a good deal 
of the natural relief which the Royal Family 
has always experienced when returning to 





SANDRINGHAM CHURCH. 


in 1861, was £220,000, but the value of its eight 
thousand acres must have been considerably 


increased since coming into such energetic 
ownership. 
The present house dates only from 1870, 


minus the additions and improvements made 
intermittently since that date. In fact, so 
comprehensive have been the improvements 
on the estate that there hardly remains a 
labourer’s cottage but has been entirely recon- 
structed in accordance with 
drainage and ventilation. 
The exact situation of Sandringham is two 
miles from the Great Eastern Railway station 
of Wolferton, and seven from King’s Lynn, 
the picturesque old towns in 
Norfolk. The road from the railway mounts 
gradually all the way, and traverses 
pleasantly varied country, reminding one in 
turn of Scotland, with its heather and gorse; 
of Norway, with its grim pine forests, and 
again, of England, with its velvet-like turf, its 
oaks and elms, and tangled wild flowers. The 
view on every side is splendid, made com- 


modern ideas as to 


one of most 


most 


plete towards the north by a peep of the sea 
away beyond Dersingham. 


The little touch 





that neighbourhood. The House, surrounded 
by its gardens, stands in a well-wooded park, 
so plentifully supplied with game that the 
frequent passage of fur and feather across 
one’s path is quite an ordinary occurrence. 

Keepers’, gardeners’, and labourers’ cottages 
are grouped near the various gates into the 
estate, and are all more or remarkable 
for their unusual picturesqueness—vof, be it 
emphatically stated, the picturesqueness of 
creepers and moss, which irresistibly suggest 
the presence of earwigs and the likelihood of 
leaking roof and ill-fitting windows, but the 
symmetry in matters architectural which in- 
evitably results from the possession of sound 
common-sense and the appreciation of the 
capability for beauty, so happily united in King 
Edward VII. 

The prevailing impression gained on a first 
survey of Sandringham is that of self-contained 
completeness ; every rural interest being there 
represented, every legitimate sport made pos- 
sible, every grade of inhabitant considered, 
every advantage liberally administered. In the 
centre of all is the cosy house, less suggestive of 
a Royal residence than of a country gentleman’s 


less 
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“Home, sweet home.” Taken for all in all, 
the estate is an ideal resting place, not a 
rusting place, else would it fail to please 
its energetic owner, but one which offers 
every refreshing attribute of rusticity whilst 
providing ample means of employment — the 
surest means to the desired end when over- 
taxed mental and physical endowments need 
relaxation and re-enforcement. That His 
Majesty appreciates to the full its restorative 
attributes has been plainly demonstrated ever 
since it came into his possession by the fre- 
quency of his visits there and his evident 
satisfaction with his surroundings. 

The fact that York Cottage, the modest 
retreat of the Heir Apparent, is situated within 
the park, and Appleby Hall, the English home 
of Princess Charles of Denmark, is only just 
beyond its gates, gives the finishing touch 
to the agreeable feeling of unity which 
pervades Sandringham—a feeling which is 
made perfect each Sunday, when all and 
sundry, crowned heads and lowly labourers, 
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sons, next to his sorrowing mother.” <A 
medallion and window further commemorate 
the Duke of Clarence, and there are monu- 
ments to the late Princess Alice, the Emperor 
Frederick, and the Duke of Albany. The 
grave of the third son of the King and Queen, 
who died in infancy, is just outside the 
chancel, with a simple white cross bearing, 
besides the name and dates of birth and 
death, the text: “Suffer little children to 
come unto Me,” 

The zest with which the King enters into 
all that goes to make up “the pleasures of 
the country” is, naturally, the best possible 
incentive to everybody who is of like tastes, 
and his ambition to secure distinction for 
the Sandringham products at various Shows 
does much to raise the level of the exhibits in 
whatever section. Certain it is that the 
beasts reared on his Norfolk estate are hard 
to beat, as witness the Shire and other 
horses, the dogs, the sheep, the “ shorthorns,” 
and other variety of cattle. Each division of 














assemble in the church but a few paces from 
the Sovereign’s unpretentious abode. 

Some of the most beautiful of the em- 
broidery used on Easter Day was provided 
by the skilful fingers of Her Majesty Queen 
Alexandra and her three daughters; whilst a 
brass plate fixed to the book rail on the 
pew occupied by the Royal Family sets 


forth in touching words that “ For twenty 
years in this place sat the most devoted of 
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the live-stock is superintended by His Majesty 
in person, but perhaps the horses claim his 
real preference, for hardly a day passes, how- 
ever fully occupied his time, but the stables 
receive a visit. 

Nine o’clock is the Sandringham House 
breakfast hour, and as soon as His Majesty 
has disposed of that portion of his morning 
mail which demands the earliest possible 
attention, he embarks on a tour of inspection, 
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accompanied by some of his favourite dogs. 
Almost invariably it is the horses that first 
attract him, the thoroughbreds’ quarters be- 


ing taken before all else on his rounds. The 
Hackney stud interests His Majesty very 
sincerely, as is proved by the minute care 
bestowed on the animals, each of the 220 


being known individually. An ample length 
of tail is to be observed on all the driving 
horses, also the fact that the exaggerated close- 
ness of clip at present favoured in other 
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stable-boy or garden sweeper, their master 
stands for the most infallible personification 
of Right that ever human nature could 
attain, and this totally apart from any con. 
sideration of his Kingship. He is the possessor 
of superior insight; therefore the result js 
obvious. Sandringham is better administered 
than any other estate in the kingdom, 
‘**Knowledge is power,” without a doubt! It 
is not only in the larger questions of country 
life that the King possesses extraordinary 
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THE DAIRY AT SANORINGHAM. 
stables for riding horses is not here per- knowledge; the details are just as familiar 
mitted. to him, as was demonstrated yet once again 
Brisk and to the point are His Majesty’s recently when, changing cover whilst  shoot- 
remarks on all that he sees in whatever’ ing, his Majesty came upon one of his people 


division of his estate—and uncommonly little 


escapes his keen eye or slips his memory 
for future comment—:nd unmistakable his 
orders; but, for all that, perhaps even because 


of it, there never could be imagined a juster 


or more appreciative master. He knows how 


things should be, and he insists on having 
them so, but he never by any chance 
under-estimates the difficulty of a given 
situation nor omits to mark the capable 
surmounting of any unexpected emergency. 
Consequently, to all who serve him, from 


the heads of departments down to the merest 





cutting a tree with so little skill that he 
interfered to such good effect that a_thor- 
oughly well-informed listener was moved to 
exclaim: ‘* You might have been a forester 


all your life!” 

But that is how it is, whatever the 
ject—preparing a Shire horse for exhibition, 
looking after the care of the dogs, the pigs, the 
cattle, the sheep, planning the gardens, having 
the lake the fountain repaired, 
rebuilding a greenhouse, or selecting a cigar 


sub- 
enlarged or 


—he knows. 
To help others to become better informed is 
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(Taken on the King's last Birthday.) 
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one of His Majesty’s favourite ambitions, put 
into pleasant practice by the establishment of a 
Lending Library and Reading-rooms in connec- 
tion with the village club for the men and boys 
whom he employs, and by the technical schools 
maintained by His Majesty, which many of 
them attend. The work which some of the 
students produce invariably carries off high 
awards in open competition at “Arts and 
Crafts” exhibitions in London and _ else- 
where. 

Simplicity is the keynote of the life of the 
Royal Family when in Norfolk, the absence 
of state being evidently considered one of the 
specially restful attributes of a sojourn at 
Sandringham, Anybody unacquainted with 
their personality might easily mistake the 
King, the Queen, and the Princess Victoria, for 
the least important of their fellow-creatures 
when meeting them on foot in the lanes or 
standing to watch the endeavours of some 
village boy to conquer the eccentricities of a 
bicycle on leaving school, or returning from 
a surprise visit to some neighbour’s chil- 
dren’s birthday party. Never came godmother 
so near the ideal good Fairy of story-book 
renown as the gracious Royal Lady Bountiful, 


day card or calendar, whatever the token of 
her goodwill, it speaks as surely of the rea] 
kindness which prompted its despatch ag of 
the personal care bestowed on its selection, 

Driving is an unfailing source of pleasure 
to the Queen, and riding to the Princess 
Victoria, who may often be seen cantering 
over the park at an hour when less alert 
young people are still asleep. The eldest of 
the little sons of the Duke of Cornwall and 
York evidently inherits his grandfather's 
appreciation of horses, for he is never? so 
absolutely happy as when upon his pony; he 
rides without a trace of fear, and should he 
chance to drop his whip and have it picked 
up for him by a lodge-keeper’s child or 
anyone else employed upon the estate he 
will acknowledge the service with all the 
simple dignity of a true descendant of the 
simplest yet the most dignified of Sovereigns, 
her late Majesty Queen Victoria. 

One of the many minor interests of the 
King is that of making collections of more 
or less important objects. For instance, on 
the grass surrounding the model dairy, just 
beyond the kitchen garden, is a_ whole 
menagerie of animals formed by grotesquely 
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THE HEAD GARDENER’S HOUSE AND CONSERVATORIES AT SANDRINGHAM 


whose presents to her adoring little friends 
are ever chosen with the happiest possible 
result, for, however trifling the gift, it is sure 
to be just the thing that most was desired. 
From mechanical toy down to simple birth- 





clipped box-trees; within the Swiss chéalet- 
like structure, ranged on shelves above the 
broad pans of creaming milk, are souvenir 
drinking cups of all sorts and sizes, includ- 
ing those which commemorate both the 
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Victorian Jubilees, the marriage of the 
Duke of York, and the coronation of the 
Czar — one of the identical cups’ which 
were distributed in Moscow at the moment 
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some of our most modern young artists 
affording him immense amusement. To like 
occasionally to ‘‘see oursel’s as ithers see 
us” is assuredly one of the many excellent 
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of the disastrous accident when, through 
ineffective barriers, hundreds of poor folk 
were crushed to death or killed in falling 
into an unobserved pit. Next to this dull 
brown pottery specimen stand coloured glass 
goblets, brilliantly ornamented with Imperial 
Insignia, used by the King when doing the 
water-drinking cure at Homburg. 

In the cosy sitting-room adjoining the 
dairy, where the Queen sometimes likes to 
bring her household and her guests to take 
tea, or strawberries and cream, there is a 
collection of quaint china tea-pots. Her 
Majesty also owns vast stores of photographs. 
Herself a very able photographer, she is 
ever on the alert for the best productions of 
the camera. 

Caricatures of notabilities (himself included) 
are a special fancy of the King, those of 








parts bestowed on the Sovereign Majesty of 
England. 

Bad weather has not any terrors for the 
inmates of Sandringham House, thanks to a 
plentiful supply of books and newspapers (the 
latter read by the Royal Family being as 
frankly “unprepared” as the copies bought by 
the man in the street), games, and gymnastic 
appliances ; whilst the existence of a private 
post and telegraph office brings the whole 
world within speaking distance. 

How ably His Majesty speaks, both audibly 
and by means of pen and paper, is so well 
known and so frequently brought before us 
notably, for instance, to single out a recent 
example fresh in all,our minds, the three 
‘* Messages to my People” published at the 
time of his accession, each so ample yet so 
concise, so similar and yet varied to suit with 
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For the 
which, 
from the 
held in 


moment one must 
although dating 
Colonial Exhibition 
London in the vear of 
Queen Victoria’s first Jubilee 
will doubtless be new to present 
readers. A 


serve, 


Colonial personage 
of more or less importance (more 
in his own land, and less in this) 
Was presented to His Majesty at 
the opening ceremony, and, re- 
gardiess of conventions, he 
talking: ‘* Your Royal 
Highness will perhaps recollect 
that some years ago, when your 
Royal Highness’ Were in 
the Navy and their ship came 


started 
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PRINCE JOHN'S GRAVE AT SANDRINGHAM 


absolute perfection each destination—that to 
touch on the fact seems almost needless ; but 
When remembering the many tactful and 


gracious replies occasioned by semi-state func- 
tions. or the merely witty and appropriate 
remarks that have been made in the greater 
freedom of country surroundings, it is inevit- 
able. Had space at command, 
some delightful might be 


one but the 


specimens given. 


to my Colony, | was able to 
be of some little service to 
their Royal Highnesses. My 


name, your Royal Highness, js 
Smith.” 

*T do remember to have heard the 
before!” said the Prince ; 
body removed the distinguished person. He 
returned to his Colony more than ever con- 
vinced of the wonderful memory possessed 
by his future Sovereign. Unfortunately he 
does not survive to add his voice to the 
chorus which now rings around the 


KING!” 


hame 
whereupon some- 


great 


world: “GOD SAVE THE 





SANDRINGHAM IN WINTER. 
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By Lillias Campbell Davidson, Author of ‘‘A Place of Repentance,’’ Etc. 


CHAPTER I. 
“THE ONLY SON OF HIS MOTHER.” 


HE cottage stood on 


the brown moor. 
From the clear fresh 
breezy height where 
it perched, the eye 
could roam over 
stretches of rolling 
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ae heather and short 
fess crisp turf, to the 
eee a : 
is glimmer of far-off 
vA a sea that lay like a 


silver tape binding 
the edges of land 
and sky. In autumn 
and in winter the 
moor was brown and 
drear and, to the 
eyes of those who 
did not know it like 
a friend, desolate. 
When spring came, a thousand shades of 
colour came with it, staining the moor into 
as many soft tones. All amongst the bog 
the tiny blossoms rioted; the heather-stain 
changed slowly from the tenderest green to 
darkest, then to a purple that was all aglow 
With lavish glory. To the woman who lived 
under the green grown tiles of the old yellow 
plaster cottage there was not one moment 
out of the whole round year in which the 
moor was not beautiful and full of pleasant 
things. 
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the further edge of 


She loved it when the hot August sun basked 
glowingly on it, and the hum of the bees 
came faint to the ear through a silence filled 
with speech, as they made busy with the 
heather bells, and the rich heavy scent of 
the whins came like a spicy breath of peach- 
houses on the faint-hearted, uncertain breeze. 
She loved it when the winter snow lay deep 
and spotless on it, blotting out in its white 
blankness even the little brown footpath that 
cut sharply across from angle to angle of the 
rough moor road, 

When the heavy grey mist crept up from 
the sea, damp and salted, and lay about it like 
a blinding curtain, her love for it was never 
shaken or dulled. And when the storms came 
and raged about the little solitary cottage 
with rude buffetings, and shouts and roarings 
that filled the chimney, and shook the old 
window sashes in their narrow frames, she sat 
by the peat fire that smoked disastrously, and 
listened to the furious voice of the wind as if 
it had been the voice of a friend. 

For almost all her life had been spent there, 
and amongst the cottages fifty-five counts as 
old. She was a grandmother, and any stranger 
would have set her down as ten years older 
than her age. Her hair was streaked with 
grey in broad patches—not the scattered silvery 
hairs that another class has coloured by the 
careful art of the hairdresser, or hides amongst 
light curls and waves. Her face was full of 
fine lines and wrinkles, that made its surface like 
a pencil-drawing looked at through a reading- 
glass. The lips were pale, and their self-con. 
trolled setting made them even more colourless, 
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It was only her eyes that kept any colour; 
strange blue eyes that must have been beyond 
the common when she was young. Even now, 
with their deep blue faded a little by fifty-five 
years of moor breeze and moor sunshine, they 
had a curious unique attractiveness. 

Perhaps it was what looked out of them, not 
the blue alone. There was a steady, strong, 
tender spirit in the look of the woman when 
her eyes met yours. The face puzzled one, 
somehow. It was intelligent and sensible, but 
there was no unusual cleverness, no sign of 
breeding about the plain, well-marked features, 
or the carriage of the head. 

Yet there was something that made one look 
again, and wonder, slightly annoyed with one- 
self for one’s interest. There was an indefinable 
suggestion of a thing unusual; it might be in 
the strength of the lips and chin, in contrast 
with the tenderness and gentleness of the eyes, 
there was the suggestion of character which 
made itself felt with a curious distinctness, 
even in & moment or two of her presence, 
though it might fade when one turned away. 
One felt the wish to know her history ; surely 
there must be something in it that was original 
and interesting, since it could mould her face 
to such a look. 

And yet, if it had been told, it would have 
proved itself the simple annal of the poor. 
She had lived the life of the average peasant 
woman, a little above it in education and mind 
and manner through an accident of race. It 
was from her Scotch parents that she took her 
sedate calm, that might almost have passed for 
good manners, her love of nature and poetry 
and books, that made her eager to learn and 
quick to enjoy. Her thoughtfulness, her 
sentiment, her reserve and her self-mastery, 
they were all alien to the people she had lived 
amongst from her infancy. They had made 
it hard for her to mix with them with 
sympathy ; they had stamped her as “ strange- 
like,” and set her aside from them with the 
force of discomfort and uncomprehension. She 
was a “‘decent soul, but queer, somehow.” She 
was not of their fibre, though she had tried 
patiently to assimilate herself to it, in the 
companionship and demands of neighbourliness 
and of her married life. 

Not that neighbours had ever been many. 
The moor was too wide and too perched up 
on high for that. The great town over 
whose black cluster there hung a radiance in 
the sky at night, from the myriad lamps, 
took care of that. As it spread its ugly arms 
on all sides of it slowly, slowly, like a great 
sucking thing of the sea, it had drawn into 
its hungry mouth all the life of the wild 
country round about. The _ villages had 
been drained into it, the cottages on the 
hili-slopes stood empty and dropping to peace- 
ful decay, now the people who once lived there 


in them had gone to get money in the town, 
It was not often that a friendly foot came 
over the path across the moor, and stopped 
at the cottage; she had learnt to do without 
neighbours since her girlhood had passed, 

She had married twice. Her first husband 
was a mechanic in the big iron foundry down 
there in the manufacturing town, and for a 
couple of years her home had been with him 
in a narrow and ugly street. She had never 
felt it homelike ; and when he died and left her 
with a baby to support, she had taken the child 
away again into the country she loved best 
and had kept him there till she married a 
carter and came back to live on the moor edge, 
not many miles from where she was born. 

When the second husband died too, the boy 
was just able to begin to work as a half-timer 
at the quarry that lay near enough at hand 
for him to tramp there and back every day, 
With his wages and what she could earn by 
her washing, she could manage to keep on the 
cottage, and she clung to it with a kind of 
desperate desire. She worked from early 
morning till late at night over the shirts 
and dainty frilled linen the carrier's cart 
brought her every Monday morning and took 
back again to the town on Saturday. She 
toiled and wearied, and never spared herself, 
that she might keep the roof over the boy’s 
head and give him enough to eat. She had 
hoped he would have gone on working at the 
quarry till he &0t an over-looker’s place. That 
had been the top of her ambition for him; she 
used to picture it to herself on winter after- 
noons, When the dusk came so early even on 
the moor-top that she had to set the lamp in 
the window to show him the way home from 
his work. There was a pause of half an hour, 
maybe, in the day’s hard work, when the kettle 
sang ready on the fire, and the table with its 
faded red cloth stood before it, the coarse 
earthenware cups and plates shining speck- 
less and the carefully measured tea waiting to 
be wetted. She took that half-hour for recrea- 
tion, her knitting in her hands—he kept her 
busy with his stockings, for he was heavy on 
his feet. She sat in her chair with the short 
jerky rockers, the fire bright and glowing, 
and the hearth swept clean. And while the 
knitting pins caught the light on their points 
and flashed back and forward, she let herself 
be drawn into a dream of the days when her 
boy should attain to manhood and get an 
over-looker’s place and a wife. 

But dreams are weak things. Long before 
he had reached the highest standard at the 
village school a mile from the quarry side, he 
had made up his mind. He came and told her 
he was done with pick and mattock, and 
was going to try and get work at the iron 
foundry in the town. 

She did not say a word to stop him. She 
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would not even let him see a shade on her 
face as she spoke of moving back into the 
town with him. When he refused to listen to 
that, she argued with him over it as if it were 
the dearest wish of her heart. In truth, it 
would have been a keener joy to her to be with 
him in a slum, amidst the dirt and the squalor 
and the wickedness before which her spirit 
quailed, than without him on the moor, that 
was like the breath of life to her. But he 
would not listen to her. He would come out 
to her every Saturday, to spend Sunday in the 
fresh air and the quiet. He would rather do 
that than live the week round in the town. 

So he went away to the black low-lying 
cluster of bristling chimneys that her keen 
eves could watch over the moor’s edge, 
as she went on with her ceaseless work for 
him. 

He had his way. His will was so strong, 
he was likely always to have it on his way 
through life. Her heart swelled with pride 
over him. He was too clever not to want to 
get on to something beyond the life that 
contented her. Before he was nine years old 
he had read all the books on the hanging 
shelf that made up her limited library ; he was 
always saving his pence and buying more, 
whose names she could hardly understand. He 
would make something of himself, she dimly 
foresaw it as she felt his growing strength of 
brain and will. 

Meanwhile she grew to keep an instinctive 
gaze on the black town, where her heart was— 
a gaze that dwelt there all through the work 
of the day, that was lonely enough, and sought 
the glare in the heavens above it when dark- 
ness shut out clearer sight. The lamp in the 
little square deep-set window only needed to 
shine there on Saturday nights, throwing its 
steady beacon-fingers over the dark moor to 
guide his feet across those five long miles of 
lonely way. But, somehow, she left it there on 
Monday and Tuesday and Wednesday and 
Thursday and Friday; she could not bear to 
take it away. ‘*‘He might get the chance to 
come over one night, sudden-like,” she said to 
her own heart, which, after all, needed no 
excuse. ‘‘If there wasn’t a light he’d maybe 
not find his way home to me. I'll keep it 
there, just on the chance.” 

And so three or four years went by, marked 
in their flight to her chiefly by Sundays, noted 
for the most part by his growth, his manliness, 
and his almost startling progress in his work. 
His masters had not been long in discovering 
in him an extraordinary aptitude—he went on 
steadily rising in their estimation; at last a 
mere chance betrayed to them that they had 
an engineering genius in their employ. He 
was only eighteen or so, when he came home to 
her one Saturday night in an excitement he 
tried hard to keep under, but could not hide 
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from her. His masters had offered to send him 
to London and get him a post with a firm of 
well-known railway engineers. They thought 
he ought to be at that instead of losing his 
time in a foundry, so were giving him the 
chance. 

Mother-hearts are trained to take stabs 
smilingly. Her brave face smiled back at him, 
though her heart knew all it meant. London, 
to her, was like Australia for remoteness. He 
Was going away from her for years, it might be 
for ever; but it was for his good—it was right 
and best—she would never let him feel a pang of 
regret for her. He went away, and she lived 
on in the little yellow cottage, a little lonelier 
now than she had been before. 

She had to turn to her books for companion- 
ship mere than ever; she had more of them 
now, for he sent them to her often, though his 
letters were neither many nor expansive. He 
Was never one to be fond of his pen, she told 
herself. 

At first he ran down every summer to spend 
his holiday at the old cottage with her. She 
used to wonder a little sometimes to see him 
look round it when he came in as if it were 
unfamiliar to him. Once or twice he said 
something about its size or its discomfort 
which took her fairly aback. She had thought 
he must love it as much as she did—that poor 
and narrow home in which they had spent 
together all his early years. But he was a 
man now ; he was out in the great world, where 
she could not follow him. Year by year the 
change in him grew greater, and her pride in 
him grew with it—to see the difference in 
his looks, his speech, his manner, even his 
dress. 

For he had more than fulfilled his employers’ 
prophetic view of him. He was creeping up in 
his new work as he had crept in the old. That 
strong, steady brain of his had an enormous 
capacity for study, for thought, for enterprise. 
He steadily fought his way through the ranks 
in his profession, up to the level of those who 
commanded. By-and-by his extraordinary 
powers began to make him something more 
than one amongst many; he went on to stand 
above the rest. Mark Renfrew’'s name promised 
to be amongst those of the self-made men who 
had left their touch upon the century. His 
mother, counting the weeks each year till the 
summer should bring him, could not have 
fathomed, in her simplicity, the place he was 
beginning to call his own. 

And now it was not every year that brought 
him. He was too busy to get down to York- 
shire, he wrote, but he hoped to come next 
year. And still the nightly lamp burned in 
the window, with the curtain pulled on one 
side to let its rays fall further, and the look 
of tender mother-yearning in the blue eyes 
grew more settled there. When he came he 
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only stayed a day or two -hardly long enough 
to let her begin to measure the distance that 
was slowly yawning between her world 
and _ his. 

He was kind, but there was an impatience, a 
critical wincing at her homely ways and habits 
of speech, that it was as well she did not under- 
stand. Long before this he had paid the rent 
of her cottage and peremptorily stopped her 
taking in fine washing, or doing any work that 
was not her own. He would have made her 
keep a servant, but that she refused with 
almost entreaty. She would fret her heart out 
if she had no work to do 

The last time he had been down he had 
wanted her to leave the place altogether. 
*T ean afford you something better than 
this,” he had said, looking round the leaning 
walls, papered with cheap old-fashioned 
paper, with a look of distaste that was 
almost disgust. ‘I'll buy a good stone 
house somewhere close to the town, one of 
those new houses with two bow-windows 
and a bit of greenhouse at the side. This 
isn’t a fit place for you to live in.” But, 
almost trembling in her earnestness, she had 
begged him not to think of it. ‘“I’d not 
know what to do with myself in a fine place 
like that, lad! Id be as miserable as a 
mouse away from its hole.” 

So he had given in to her, however 
reluctantly, and contented himself with 
buying the cottage itself and making her a 
present of it. He held out about the having 
someone to live with her, till she yielded, 
more to satisfy him than because she thought 
it needed. He let her compromise by taking 
a girl of sixteen from the cottage a mile 
away, who came over every morning early 
and went back again at night. She had a 
sinecure, that red-headed, red-cheeked, red- 
armed young person, whose mistress did not 
like to have her work done for her, and was 
always ready to let her off for the day when 
her mother begged for her. 

And that visit of Mark’s, ten years ago, 
was the last he had paid his mother in 
the cottage by the moor edge. He wrote 
generally at Christmas—a note curt, brief, 
but not unkind, and he sent a box of foreign 
fruit and jellies and the like. It came direct 
from the West End shop, without even his 
own writing on the label, but his mother was 
as grateful for his thought of her as if she 
had liked the guava jelly and the pines and 
the other unaccustomed dainties. Her monthly 
instalment of modest income was paid her 
regularly; modest as it was, she _ had 
struggled hard to make him send her even 
less—poor Mark, who had to keep himself, 
and make his own living !—and every week 
she put away part of it in the old tea-pot 
with the cracked spout and the pink roses, 





that sat on the top cupboard shelf. Strange 
and wonderful things had come to Mark 
Renfrew, the great railway engineer and 
contractor who had _ built the new line 
through Central Russia for the Russian 
Government, 

When he sent the illustrated paper to his 
mother, and she unfolded it in eager haste 
in her pleasure at reading her name on the 
cover in his handwriting, she had not known 
what she should find inside. She hardly 
knew, even when she opened it at the sheet 
turned down half across itself, and saw the 
crosses in ink that drew her notice to the 
portrait on the page. Even when she 
grasped the likeness—he had altered greatly 
since she saw him last—she stared at the 
name beneath it, puzzled and slow to under- 
stand. “Sir Mark Renfrew, the new baronet, 
chief e gineer of the Moscow-Tobolktz Rail- 
way ”"—who could this be, who had her boy’s 
own name ? 

Even when she read the short sketch of his 
life beneath the portrait, her bewilderment 
hardly let her understand. There was no 
reference to her or his father in it; it all 
began from the moment he went to London 
and took up his work there. Yet it was 
Mark—it must be. She laid down the paper 
with her blue eyes dimined with proud tears, 
She had always known he would make a 
name for himself, that he would leave a 
work behind him the world would be the 
better of. If there were any lonely ache in 
her own heart, she crushed it down loyally, 
and would not let it make _ itself heard. 
Mark—the boy she had borne and _ reared, 
and worked for—he was a man who stood 
high in the world, with power to help and 
bless his fellow-men. Was that not enough 
for a mother, even if she lived her life 
without him by her side? 


CHAPTER II. 
MARK’S RETURN. 


HEN, not so long after, he had written 
to tell her he was going to be mar- 
ried ; a brief hurried letter it was, 
not more than a page in all. Her 

heart overflowed at the news. She yearned 
to clasp his young wife in her arms, and tell 
her how she welcomed the daughter he gave. 
She wrote a letter trembling with joy and 
sympathy and love, and addressed it with her 
careful copybook hand that had had but little 
practice, to “‘my son’s sweetheart.” She poured 
out in it all the poetry of her romantic, reserved, 
silent nature; the thought of the girl who was 
to be her son’s wife, the daughter of her own 
middle age, melted her very soul. 








“My bairnies, my own dear bairnies!” she whispered rapturously.—). (72. 
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She wrote more tenderly, more warmly, 
than anyone but her own son in his child- 
hood had ever heard her speak. But no 
answer came to that letter. She belonged to 
a class where letters are rare events, and it 
is an era when one writes* them. She did not 
wonder, or take it amiss that Mark’s bride 
should not send a reply. She would be 
getting ready for her wedding, making her 
clothes and the house-linen, and thinking 
about the pies and the roast joints for the 
wedding dinner, and perhaps she was not 
quick at her pen. Mark’s mother pictured 
the busy blushing little bride, with lips that 
smiled tenderly, and eyes that had a little 
yearning in them. She would have had such 
pleasure in lending a helping hand over all 
those preparations that must be going on. 
She smiled softly as she went about her own 
work in the yellow-walled cottage, helped by 
the little maid. She could almost picture the 
bonny lass in her neat frock and hat of 
quiet grey, and hear her. whisper’ the 
marriage vows she was too shy to say 
aloud. 

In all Mrs. Horne’s possessions there was 
but one thing she treasured as more precious 
than all the rest. It was a _ cairngorm 
brooch set in silver, that had belonged to 
her mother, a quaint old-fashioned thing 
enough, but beautiful and sacred in the 
cottage woman’s eyes. She did it up care- 
fully in a tin box that had held cough- 
lozenges, and wrote on it, “‘ For my daughter, 
with her mother’s warm love.” She sent 
that off to Mark, as she had sent the letter. 
If he gave it to his bride on their wedding 
day with his own hands, she would prize it 
doubly all her life. She liked to think of it 
pinning the neat grey wedding-dress at the 
throat, where the tiny frill of narrow cotton- 
lace made a finish for the girlish face. 
When Mark brought his wife to see his 
mother, how they would look into each 
others’ faces, and get to know them by heart 
the first moment that they met! Now she 
could only draw the face she longed to know 
with the pencil of fancy, and she altered it 
a hundred times in the day. 

Mark had said so little about her, not 
even her name or her age. Her parents 
must be respectable folks, she could be sure 
of that, or Mark would not have chosen 
her; he was so particular in his company, 
as a young man was wise to be. For the 
rest it little mattered: if she was a good 
girl, the kind of girl his mother could trust 
Mark to choose, if she loved him, and would 
make a good wife to him, no matter about 
looks or anything else. And then one day 
there came another paper, a_ fashionable 
ladies’ paper this time—a publication that 
was entirely strange to her. As she opened 
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it there sprang Mark’s name from the page 
to meet her. It chronicled the marriage of 
Lady Ernestine Rawley, the second daughter 
of the late Earl of Petersfield, and the 
bridegroom was Sir Mark Renfrew, M.P. 

For the first moment or two she read on 
in a kind of dizzy wonder that hardly knew 
what it was she read. There was the long 
account of the wedding at a _ fashionable 
London church. There was a picture of the 
bride and her bridesmaids, the bride in hep 
sweeping train and lace veil with its diamond 
fastenings, the bridegroom’s gift. There was 
another of her in a magnificent Paris 
creation of a going-away frock. It was to 
Mrs. Horne as if she had been looking at 
portraits of the Queen herself. There was 
the long list of presents, which numbered 
their hundreds, and held among them an 
Indian shawl from royalty, and a silver tea- 
service from the tenantry and servants at 
Calvington, Sir Mark’s estate. There was the 
list of titled guests, and guests whose names 
were familiar enough in the ears of the world, 
though they had never reached the little 
cottage on the moor. The happy pair had 
left for Blore Castle, the seat of the Duke 
of Exwell, lent them for the honeymoon. 

The paper dropped slowly into the lap of 
Mark Renfrew’s mother as she read to the 
end and lay there with her toil-worn hands 
clutching it hard between them, and a look 
in the blue eyes that was almost fright. 
She put it by, that paper that seemed to 
have come to her from a world of which 
she knew not even the border-land. She 
went back to her work with a strange new 
sense of loneliness, such as till now she had 
never even felt. Mark’s wife was no gentle, shy 
girl who would come nestling to his mother’s 
arms for love and petting. She was a kind 
of fairy princess, a being such as she had 
never seen in all her life. It was as if Mark 
had suddenly been snatched from her into 
the planet Mars. Yet, with all her loyalty, 
and all her strength of will, she struggled to 
feel that he had not forgotten his old mother, 
He was her boy still, even though he was 
grown so great and so wonderful. 

After that he did not write, but she 
forced herself to feel that that was only 
natural; he was too busy, he was a man 
with his every minute filled now, and_ she 
must not expect it when he had only just 
married a wife. There had been a_ portrait 
of Lady Ernestine Renfrew in the illustrated 
paper, and Catherine Horne would not say, 
even to her own heart, what a shock it had 
been. She was a woman of thirty or s0, 
with a sharp, worn, fretful, haughty face. 
Mark’s mother could not bear to sit and 
look at it; she told herself hastily that these 
papers never made people like. That one of 























Mark now; he was not even like what he 
had been the last time she had seen him. 
She put the paper by in the lowest drawer 
in her old chest with its shining handles of 
brass. She could not look like that, the wife 
Mark had chosen. There must be some mistake. 

Then for nearly five years more there was 
little heard of Mark. Just a few hasty lines 
telling her of the birth of a son—Gerald 
Rowley St. Aubyn; if Catherine had hoped 
he might bear the name of Mark’s father, 
she had hoped in vain, but she made no 
sign. That letter was put away with the 
illustrated paper and all the other letters 
Mark had ever written her since he went 
away to London, now more than a dozen 
years ago. They lay folded together care- 
fully in the paper - lined drawer, beside the 
prayer-book she had received at her con- 
firmation, and the worn baby-shoes that had 
belonged to Mark, and her first husband’s 
funeral card. They were frayed a little at 
the edges from constant reading and _ re- 
reading, and they had grown yellow with 
years under the faded brown of the ink. 
‘Sometimes in the dusk of a summer 
evening, when she stood at the open door of 
the cottage and looked over the soft gloom 
of the twilight moor, she would stretch out 
yearning hands suddenly, vaguely, as if they 
reached after a helpless baby form. 

Another paper came a year or two after 
—no letter this time. An announcement in 
the first column of The Times told all whom 
it concerned that Lady Ernestine Renfrew 
had become the mother of a twin daughter 
and son. Mark’s family was growing, those 
bairns of his that his mother had never 
kissed. A woman less patient might have 
felt herself hardly used over it; Catherine 
only drew a breath, and blessed the grand- 
children with a tender smile. 

And at last, one night, when these ten 
long years were ended, she sat by the fire 
with her knitting and her book. The little 
servant—successor of the first, who had long 
ago married—had gone home across the moor 
before it grew too dark. The fire burnt red 
in the inconveniently high grate, where most 
of the warmth raced up the chimney, and 
Catherine’s feet were on a little wooden 
stool. The tall grandfather clock in its oak 
case, dark and shiny with age, in the corner 
had just struck nine with a rattle and a 
wheeze. She had glanced up at it from the 
book of old travels she had read so often 
that she almost knew it by heart, and she 
had told herself that when the chapter was 
done she must rake out the fire and get 
herself away to bed. 

The tortoise-shell cat lay coiled on the cushion 
of the chair beside her, and slept the sleep 
of the just. Catherine’s well-kept black frock 
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was the one she put on when her work was 
done in the afternoon, and the plain cottage 
cap was as spotless as the handkerchief 
around her throat. The night was still, and 
the March wind had fallen at sundown; as 
she sat there her ear caught the clash of 
her little gate a dozen feet from the door. 
She started up, with a rush of colour to 
her faded cheeks and a glance at the lamp 
in its window niche that was almost wild. 
Whose step but one could come here, across 
the moor footpath at night, as it had done 
sO many a time? Before her heart could 
even ask itself the question, before she could 
do more than hurry to her feet with a 
smothered gasp, there was a hand on the 
latch and the door parted open with a rush 
of cold outer air and a darkness in the 
gap. A tall man in a fur-lined coat that 
came almost to his feet, and a _ travelling 
cap low down over his brows, was stooping 
to enter the low doorway. She flung both 
hands to her heart with a cry. 

**Mother! [ knew you were up. I saw you 
had a light.” 

“Mark!” She had reached him with two 
swift steps that seemed like one, and her arms 
were about his neck. Her passionate rapturous 
kiss fell on the cheek he held towards her, 
It was not repellent, it was not unkind, he 
only seemed to put her off in haste. 

*That’s all right. I’ve come to ask a favour 
of you. Will you take in my two youngest 
children? I have them in the carriage just 
outside. The eldest boy is down with scarlet 
fever, his mother is making herself ill over 
it—she is not strong herself—-the others had 
to be got away somewhere for safety at a 
moment's notice this morning. My _ wife’s 
people are abroad—I could think of nowhere 
where they would be looked after but here. 
Will you take them, and look after them? 
There may be some weeks of it.” He spoke 
eagerly, rapidly, as if he were in haste to 
make her understand. 

“Ay, lad!” That was all she answered, 
looking up into his face with her blue eyes. 
His face—her boy’s face!—how almost like a 
stranger’s! Her heart was not chilled by his 
abruptness, the unfamiliar authority and 
sharpness, though it was faintly surprised. 
He was in anxiety and trouble—and oh! he 
had his children at the door! She made one 
run towards it, she caught the sound of 
wheels stopping in the darkness, she was at 
the gate before he got there. There was a 
sudden sound of a frightened baby wail from 
inside the carriage—she tore the door open, 
and picked up the little weeping bundle from 
the seat. She ran back to the warm fireside 
with it, soothing and hushing it tenderly. 
Mark followed her with heavy steps, and 
another bundle in his grasp. 
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It was the girl she had on her knee as she 
dropped into her chair by the fireside and 
began unwrapping shawls and cloaks with 
fingers that trembled in their haste and eager- 
There came out from amongst them a 
dark curly head, a flushed face blubbered with 
crying, a trembling baby lip, and tear-wet 
amid soft white silk and costly lace 
and embroidery such as Catherine had never 
seen even in her finest laundry work. Then 
she caught sight of a fair baby boy, his legs 
sticking straight out before him on the wooden 
chair where his father had sat him down—his 
baby eyes blinking at her, his silken hat askew. 
She stooped down and caught him too into 
the clasp that was large enough for both of 
them; 


ness. 


lashes, 


she pressed them both close to her joy- 


ful breast. ‘My obairnies, my own dear 
bairnies!” she whispered rapturously. ‘ My 
lad’s bairnies!” and she hugged them with 
ecstasy. 
CHAPTER III. 
SON OR STRANGER? 


HE was still rocking them backwards and 
forwards in her glad embrace when 

iN Mark came in again. He was direct- 
ing the driver of the carriage with a 

The man put it down on the 
a thump, and stamped down to the 


box he carried. 
floor with 


gate again. 


I'll be veady in half an hour,” Mark 
ealled to the driver. Then he came _ back, 
shutting out the cold air and the darkness, 
and dropped into the seat at the other side 
of the fire. 

‘Lad, you'll be cleinmed and thirsty,” she 
said, trving to rise, with her treasures. still 
in her arms. “TI 7ll just get them put to bed, 
and L'il get supper for you and yon chap. 
He can tie his horse to the gate, and come 
awav in. 

“No, no! his tone was hasty. ** Never 
mind about supper: [ll get it at the hotel 
when I get back. Lay the children down, no 
need to disturb them: I’m off again in a-few 
minutes. IT must make haste to say what I 
want vou to hear. 

* You'll never be awav again to-night!” her 
voice was reproachful and protesting. ‘*T can 
make the bed in vour room in a minute, lad; 
it always stands ready: I’ve kept it aired.” 

*No, [To must get back home by the first 
train to-morrow. The boy is very ill, and I 
am anxious about my wife. I would not have 
come at all mvself, except that there was no 


other way of getting the children arranged 
for.” He drummed his fingers on the table 


manage without a 
shall [ send you one 


‘You can 
asked, ** oF 


town ?’ 


beside him. 
nurse ?” he 


from the 
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* There’s no need of that!” She spoke almost 
jealously, looking back from the door of hey 
speckless bedroom, where she was carrying 
the two babies in her arms. The wee girl 
had dropped asleep on her shoulder, the heayy 
dark head cheek. The 
boy still struggled, with sleepy solemnity, to 
keep his eyes open, but the effort not 
crowned with She carried them in, 
and laid them down on her bed with the 
patchwork quilt she had made at the Village 
The 
girl slept cn, her head nestled into the pillow; 
the boy cuddled close to her, and closed his eves, 
Catherine only stayed to draw the quilt’ over 


against her 


resting 


Was 


SUCCESS, 


school when she was a girl, years ago. 


them, and set the door ajar that she might 
hear a sound if they should stir. She went 
back to the chair by the fire, still listening, 
“There is no nurse wanted but me!” = she 


said. 

*You’ve a servant, surely. Where is she? 
He looked round the little 
expected to see her lurking in 


Gone to her bed ?” 
room as if he 
some corner of it. 

“She sleeps at 


It’s Bess 


She’s away be- 


her own place. 


Holroyd from Chasely Edge. 
fore it’s dark in the evenings. 
lass, and she’s back here early in the morning, 
She’ll be all | want.” 
“You are sure you can manage?” He 
bring 


She’s a good 


seemed 
the 
The French one is an idiot, 
The head nurse 





relieved. “Ll could not one of 


nurses from home. 
and has gone off in hysterics. 


was afraid of infection, and refused to nurse 
the boy; [ packed her off, and got a couple 
of hospital nurses. The other one is better 


without. 
will be 
girl.” 
“Tll manage. 
I’ll tend the bairns alone, if 
tend of them, let 


forgotten 


If you are sure you can manage, it 


better than getting-in any chattering 
There ’s naught to lnanage, 
need be, 1 could 
alone the two.” 


hovel 


six 
had 


glancing round 


this is.” he 
with 


What a 


said, the uneven walls, 
their queer paper of brown 
blue that had their counterpart in 
the heavens the earth 
noticed the cheap framed prints 
out of 


drawing, and Moses before Pharaoh in a yellow 


leaves and hideous 
blossoms 
nothing in above o1 
beneath. He 


of a mother Weeping over a vyravestone, 


robe edged with pink. He thought of the 
drawing-room at Calvington, the beautiful 
house he had bought just as it stood on his 
Inarriage—Calvington, with its old furniture, 
and the pictures of the spendthrift family 
which had ruined itself on the Turf. Tt was 
still full of the gracious taste and beauty 
brought there by the cultured generations 
who had made it’ their home. He thought 


of his wife’s morning-room, where her artistic 
taste had displaved itself in all the decorations 
and fittings that bore the stamp of her person- 


ality, and he shuddered. He was not a man ol 
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taste himself, though he had laboriously tried 
tolearn all that was correct in the new life he 
had made his own. But he had so long grown 
accustomed to soft living and seemly surround- 
ings, that the contrast struck him with a pang 
of mortification. Sir Mark Renfrew—the man 
whose speeches in Parliament already began to 
have notice taken of them, who moved amongst 
the well-known people of his own country on 
equal terms—the owner of Calvington, and of 
how many thousands a year? and his boyhood 
had been spent in this place! 

His mother watched him with an anxiety 
she would not let him guess. There was a 
growing disquiet and trouble about her; he 
was still so unfamiliar—so unlike the boy he 
used to be. She smoothed the rough apron 
over her knee with a hand that shook a little ; 
hiseye caught the movement, and followed it. 
That coarse, ill-shaped, patient hand, with its 
nails spread and discoloured, its . knuckles 
enlarged and knotted with a life-time of hard 
toil! There was a suggestion of the wash-tub 
and the scrubbing-brush still about it. He 
thought of his wife’s languid white hand, 
gleaming with jewels, white and soft as care 
and the manicure box could make it, and he 
turned away his head sharply, but it was not 
with a stab of regret for the hardness of the 
me woman’s life while the other had lived at 
ease. Mark Renfrew was as proud as he was 
full of burning ambition. He had set a goal 
before himself, and he had fought his way to it, 
step by step, with set teeth and clenched 
hands and the strain and striving of every 
nerve. Now that he had reached it, it was 
hateful to have to remember that the place he 
exulted in was his by right of conquest, not of 
birth, He envied bitterly the man who had 
been born into what he only held by force. _ It 
was bitter to stand once more face to face with 
these hideous reminders of the level from 
which he had risen, which it was the effort of 
A kind of 


loathing came over him as he stared gioomily 


his whole life to bury and forget. 


at that florid robe that Moses wore, and _ re- 
membered, with one of those vivid thrills that 


memory brings us, how he had once looked at 
it with admiring eves. He would have for- 
gotten all his horrible, squalid past if it had 
been possible. He had forgotten it till now in 
the new life and atmosphere he had made his 
own. Now it came back to him with the 
sharpness of a photograph, and he hated it and 


his old self, and all that was associated with 
them both. 

He got up suddenly, and turned his back 
upon that crude picture of Moses with his 
outstretched arm and Pharaoh before him 
on his throne. He picked up the cap he had 
flung down on the table, and his heavy brows 
Were drawn together in a frown. Catherine 
looked up startled. ‘Eh, lad! you’re never 
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going so soon! Sit you down again!” He 
shook his head impatiently. 

*“No, no! I must get back to Frisby. It is 
late. There is nothing more to stay for, if you 
agree to look after the children for me. You 
will find money enough in the box where the 
clothes are. Let me know if you want any- 
thing, and send me word how they keep. 
When the nurseries are ready for them to go 
back to, and there is no further danger of 
infection, | will come for them.” He made a 
gesture of movement towards the door, but she 
stopped him again. She could hardly take in 
yet all the rapid events of this exciting 
evening, but she felt that he was going away 
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“Must you go, lad?” —p, 674. 


from her again, and her one instinct was to 
hold him back. 

‘You've not told me the bairns’ names yet,” 
she said, with the innocent desire of giving him 
a moment’s detention. She caught at any 
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device to keep him with her a moment 
more. 

‘*Margot the girl is; she is named after my 
wife’s sister-in-law, Lady Petersfield. The boy 
is Almeric; it’s a family name as well.” His 
hand was on the latch, she hal to hurry after 
him. She laid a hand upon his arm, and raised 
her face, disturbed a little from its calm, to 
his. 

**Must you go, lad? Then I'll not stop you, 
though I’m fain to keep you a bit, after all this 
long time. The bairns, God bless them, they'll 
be as well cared for as if their own mother was 
here. Bless you too, lad, for bringing me the 
joy of them; it was kind to think of that.” 
His face flushed a little again, suddenly: that 
had not been in his thought, till she spoke. 

*And you'll say they'll be like the apple of 
an eye, here—you'll say that, with my love to 
my ”—she gave a momentary hesitation, and 
But she did not say either 

“my lady,” as he had 

“To my boy’s wife,” she 


he faintly shrank. 
“my daughter” or 
expected her to do. 
finished, with a simple dignity. She reached 
her lips up to him. gravely; again he brushed 
them with his cheek. 

‘*Good-night. Good-bye, that will do; don’t 
come out into the cold air,” he said hastily. 
He almost closed the door upon her, and went 
down to the gate with «= hurried step. She 
heard his voice, quick and authoritative, to 
the coachman, the carriage door banged, the 
wheels sounded heavy on the uneven road. 
She stood by the window, the little humble 
curtain drawn well away from before the lamp 
that stood there, that its light should shine as 
far as might be on his way. When the last 
roll of wheels died on the ear she strained to 
follow it, she turned away, and took her hand 
from the curtain with a long sigh. 

But there was something in the inner room 
to banish sighs and bring smiles to her lips 
instead. \s her eye wandered to the half 
closed door her face lit up and her look grew 
bright. Eagerly she down to the 
hearth, and lit one of the candles in its bright 
candlestick, that high 
chimney piece as if they were burnished gold. 
She shaded it with her hand, and stole to the 
door with the soft step a woman learns in the 
house where a baby sleeps. 


stor yped 


brass shone on the 


Eagerly she passed 
in, moving noiselessly, and stood beside the 
low bed with its faded patch-work quilt. The 
light fell red on the fingers she held to shade it 
from the little sleeping eyes, but 
have spared her care. 


she might 
After the long weary 
journey the two babies slept like little dormice, 
and it would have taken a good deal to waken 
them and end that They nestled 
together like two little painted cherubs, with 
all but their baby heads hidden beneath the 
quilt. Their long lashes swept the cheeks that 
were like peach Catherine it 


sleep. 


blossoms : to 
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seemed as if the angels in heaven could not be 
so exquisitely fair. 

Softly, with the tenderest care and caution, 
she took up the baby-girl and carried her back 
to the fire to undress. She unfastened the 
costly cloak and untied the bonnet of lace and 
satin. She was almost afraid to touch them 
with her toil-coarsened hands. She slipped off 
the frock of fine embroidery, and the flannels 
that were like swan’s down to the touch: she 
aired the little night dress she took out of the 
box, and drew it overthe smooth, relaxed limbs 
with touches that 
Ernestine’s could 


were as light as Lady 


have been, and were far 


more skilful, for Lady Ernestine had never 
seen one of her own babies undressed. 
Then she tenderly kissed the soft head, 


where the dark hair grew thick and curling, 
and laid her faded cheek against it, with a far- 
away look in her eyes. She took little Margot 
back to the bed, where she nestled again un- 
awakened, and then she brought the boy, and 
did the same for him. She hardly dared to 
handle the dainty clothes, so different from 
those plain little rough baby garments she still 
treasured in her oaken drawers, 
There was an old red print pinafore there, 
mended till it was mostly darns and _ patches, 
faded till there was only a pale suggestion of 
pink, left by the many washings; it came into 
her mind in contrast with these cobweb cam- 


chest of 


brics and the delicate edgings of real lace. 
When she had made the boy ready too, and 
had laid him by his sister in the clean, coarse 
sheets of her own bed, that struck her for the 
first time in her life with a sense of uneasiness 
at their texture, she knelt down by them, and 
stayed gazing, as if she could never look 
enough. There wes no conscious word of 
prayer on her lips, only a heart that was full of 
unspoken joy and thanksgiving, a content and 
peace that could not have spent themselves in 
words. The hunger of her mother-heart was 
suddenly satisfied, 
She knelt there, hour after hour, unconscious 
of limbs stiffening from the strained attitude, 
unwitting of her loss of sleep and the lateness 
of the night. From time to time she stooped 
and touched her lip softly to the baby-hand 
that lay with its round fingers curved, half 
open, on the pillow above its head. The 
candle burnt down in its socket, and guttered 
out with an evil smell of burning fat. She 


its emptiness was filled. 


knelt on still, till the pale grey of early 
morning stole through the little, square, 
unshuttered window and _ filtered through 


the thin chintz curtains stretched across. 
She forgot that she had never been to bed, 
that the children took the place that had 
been hers every night for more than thirty 
years: that the fire was long out in the room 
outside, and the air was sharp and chill, and 
made her shiver in her fatigue. All that was 
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nothing to her in the rapture of a satisfaction 
that filled and held her heart—the satisfaction 
of the hunger and craving for love that had 
been hers for so many empty years. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CALVINGTON. 


T was in the evening of the next day, and 
the dinner hour was over at Calving- 
ton. It had been something of a farce, 
with the master still away, and the mis- 
tress upstairs on her sofa in her morning 
room, and serious illness in the nursery wing 
f the house. There was a gloom of empti- 
ness in the rooms downstairs, where the elec- 
tric light in its rose-shaded softness flooded 
space that was silent and undisturbed. There 
had been the sound of wheels along the avenue 
just now, and the faint stir of arrival in the 
vreat hall, but they had not come to Lady 
Hrnestine’s ear. She lay among her many 
pillows looking pitifully thin and white and 
depressed in her solitude. There was a drawn 
look in her white face, and her eyes were heavy 
and weary. She turned them to the door, with 
look of expectation, as a step approached. 
“Mark! Oh, it is you at last!” she said, 
half in relief, half in weak reproach, as her 
husband came in. ‘* What an age you’ve 
been going and coming! I thought you never 
would get back. Almost two days—one might 
have gone to Paris and back in less time. It 
must be the remotest place in the whole of 
Great Britain, if it takes as long as this!” 

“It is the back of beyond,” he answered, as 
he stooped and kissed her forehead. He 
drew a chair close to her sofa, and sat down, 
looking at her anxiously. ‘*How are you, 
und how are things going? They tell me 
Gerald is doing satisfactorily.” 

“Yes, the doctor Says sO. It’s cruel not 


to be able to go near him and to have to 
leave him to the hospital nurses. I—oh! I’ve 
been wretched, miserable. What else can you 
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expect?” She turned her head aside to try 
and hide the sudden tears that sprang to her 
eyes. ‘I don’t suppose anybody ever had a 
greater accumulation of worries than I have, 
just at present. Gerald ill—shut away from 
me—I feeling a perfect wreck, and the whole 
nursery behaving about as shamefully as can 
be. I can't get over that wretch Bedloe 
going off as she has, after all that’s been done 
for her. Even the twins gone—by the way, 
were they good, could you manage them on 
the journey? It seemed to me nothing short 
of insanity to start off with two babies on a 
long journey, and only that little idiot of a 
nursemaid to look after them. Does she 
understand at all what’s wanted, I wonder? 
| imagine she only acted under Bedloe’s 
orders, and hasn’t much sense. Will she do 
all right with someone else over her, do you 
suppose? But oh! why am I asking you, 
as if you could possibly know !” 

“She is not with the children. I don't 
think it would have done. I sent her back 
before we got to the end of the journey. 
The—the person | have left them’ with, 
preferred it. She said she did not need her.” 

‘**Perhaps it is as well. I don’t imagine 
she would be much good. But I hope this 
person where you took them is trustworthy, 
and all that. I don’t want to have to worry 
over thinking they may not be well cared 
for and looked after, poor little mites.” 

*You may make your mind easy. They 
will be well cared for.” 

*That’s a comfort. But it must be quite a 
poor place, isn’t it? I fancied so from some- 
thing you said. Isn’t she only a common 
woman? Are you not afraid to leave the 
children there?’ 

His face avoided hers. “She _ is only a 
common woman—she lives in a cottage—but 
you may rest satisfied. The children will be 
as well looked after, Ernestine, as if they 
were in their own nurseries, probably even 
better. I know all about her; she is abso- 
lutely trustworthy. I have known her all my 
life.” [END OF CHAPTER FOUR.] 
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A SECTION OF THE GREAT BIBLE CLASS AT ST. HELENS. 
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A Short Account 








2, Barnes and Bell.) 
ARCHDEACON EYRE. 


(The Founder of the Class.) 


N Lancashire we expect to find big 
things, and we are not’ disap- 
pointed, either in the religious or 
the worldly sense, for, with all their 

gigantic commercial and industrial under- 
takings, Lancashire folk find time for 
religion. And in spiritual matters, as 
well as in mundane affairs, they display 
that abundant energy and = earnestness 
which is productive of great 
results. Past and present history amply 
prove this, and it is not our business 
here to attempt to do so. 

At the time, a striking object 
lesson in this respect is afforded by the 
fact that it is to the qualities of energy 
and earnestness mentioned that the exist- 
ence of the largest men’s Bible class in 
Britain, if not in the world, is to a con- 
siderable extent due. The credit of it 
belongs to St. Helens. In 1888, a great 
mission was conducted in connection with 
the parish church by the Rev. W. Hay 
M. H. Aitken, Dr. Morris, and the then 
vicar, Canon Eyre (now Archdeacon Eyre 
of Sheffield), and it was so successful that 
the men influenced were at once formed 
into a Bible class, which in its very first 
year boasted of an average weekly attend- 
ance of 229. Since then, the work has 
gone on almost without a check, and now 
the membership is nearly 1,250. Last year 


always 


same 





MEN 
of a Great Bible 





ONLY. 


Class. 


the highest attendance on any one Sunday 
afternoon was 1,061, and assemblies of 600 
to 800 are quite ordinary. During the 
first twelve years of its existence, the total 
number of attendances at the class was 
265,203, and the remarkable progress of the 
organisation is illustrated by the fact that 
the aggregate for the year 1899 was 26,325, 
against 15,548 for 1889. 

It is interesting to stand in Church 
Street, St. Helens, on Sunday afternoons. 
From a few minutes after two o'clock until 
half-past, long, irregular streams of men 
converge on the church from all points. 
They are soberly attired, being for the most 
part working men. Yet not all. The 
“chimney pot” and the frock-coat are here 
and there to be seen; the ordinary bowler 
and its accompanying dress are con- 
spicnous, and many men wear cap and 
jacket—their Sunday best. Inside the 
church the banker may seat himself by 
the side of the collier, the town councillor 
next to the bricklayer; while for the rest, 
there are detectives, constables, bailiffs, 
chemical workers, glass makers, publicans, 
and representatives of a score of more of 
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trades and professions. They mix freely ; 
the bond of fellowship in the class is a 
strong one. 

The wonder is that this fellowship is 
maintained, and that such a large body of 
men can be held together in one organisa- 
tion, With the membership, not stationary 
or decreasing, but steadily going up. 
How much of this is due to the person- 
ality and eloquence of the vicar, Canon 





PARISH OF ST. HELENS. 





THE PARISH CHURCH 
MEN’S BIBLE CLASS 


(Pounded in the year 1888) 
With a present Membership of about 1,000 Working Men over i8 years 
of age, is held regularly every Sunday Afternoon 
at 2-30, in the Parish Church 


Conductor, Rev. CANON WILLINK, M.A. 


Vicak of St. Havens. 





The present Course of Addresses, with a Printed Syllabus each Sunday, 
ia entitled — 


“STUDIES IN THE CHARACTER AND PERSONAL 
EXAMPLE OF OUR SAVIOUR CHRIST.” 





HERE must surely be many Men in St Ilelens, at 

present attending no similar Bible Class, by whom the 

weekly Addresses dealing with the Life and Love of 
our Saviour; and with the great needs of our own daily lives, 
would be found most helpful, and to whom the feeling of 
Brotherhood arising from Membership in such a Class would 
bring both pleasure and strength in a very special degree. 


If, when this Card of Invitation is put into your hands, 
you feel that you would like to come to the Class either as a 
Visitor or as a New Member, let me beg of you to come 
without fail on the very first Sunday’ possible. I assure you 
from my heart that you will receive a most warm and 
brotherly welcome from every one of us. It is our constant 
desire and effort to make the Class as useful as possible to an 
ever-widening circle of the workingmen of St. Helens, and 
therefore at all times it affords everyone of us the greatest 
pleasure to welcome new faces amongst us. 


We shall all welcome you most gladly. Will you come? 


7 W. WILLInK, 
Vecae o7 Sr. Hevens. 











AN INVITATION CARD. 


J. W. Willink, M.A., who conducts the 
class, it is difficult to estimate. His influ- 
ence is indeed great, but necessarily it has 
to have something behind it. There must 
be a system. In this case it is a good 
one, for the class is not conducted in that 
asy - going, perfunctory manner which 
has been, and is, responsible for the com- 
parative failure of some Sunday schools 
and Bible classes. No, at St. Helens 
effective methods are adopted. 

In the first place, the addresses are 








always interesting and varied. The vieap 
submits several subjects to the members, 
who decide by vote which they prefer, 
Of the subject chosen is made a series 
which may last three to six months, oy 
even occasionally a year or fifteen months, 
and in this way courses have been taken 
by the present vicar on “Why am I a 
Churchman,” ** The Lord’s Prayer,” “The 
Books of the Bible,” ‘*The Thirty-nine 
Articles,” ‘“*The Christian Year,” 
“The Personal Examples of Christ,” 
**Seripture Biographies.” ** Lives of 
Saintly Workers for God,” and ‘The 
Ministry of Nature.” In the last 
mentioned, Canon Willink took his 
text week by week from _ portions 
of “that splendid and marvellous 
song,” the Benedicite. In the ten 
years he has been vicar he has given 
378 addresses to the class. 

The members are not allowed to 
fall away for want of being looked 
after. The attendance of every man 
is taken each Sunday, and if any 
member be absent on three consecu- 
tive Sundays he is immediately 
visited. There are fifty-eight visitors 
who have volunteered for this special 
work, and the whole district is di- 
vided into small divisions, the visitors 
attached to each working under the 
directions of the divisional officer. 
Their duties are to look after the 
attendances of the members in their 
divisions, to report their illnesses (if 
any), and generally to be the medium 
of communication between them and 
the vicar. 

It is interesting to note the results 
of this visiting, which last year 
meant paying nearly 3,000 visits to 
absent and irregular members. The 
visitors are supplied with specially 
printed sheets of paper, each of 
which gives space, opposite the 
name of the member looked up, for 
the statement of the reason of his 
absence. Some of the excuses are amus- 
ing, others pathetic. We glance through 
a bundle of these returned slips and find 
that one member had ‘ Got the measles,” 
another, ‘ Hadn’t any boots; hard up,” 
while among the other reasons we see 
‘Gone to Hospital,” ‘* Married,” and 
** Enlisted” (several of the members are 
in Africa), while many do not attend 
because they are on the Sunday “turn” 
at their work. Again, some are put 
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down as “Indifferent,” and a number 
promise to come the next Sunday. 
Generally speaking, they keep their 


promise. 

In addition to the visitors there is a 
sick visiting committee, upon whose 
recommendation relief is given to members 
out of the class fund, in cases of urgent 
necessity. The class fund is composed of 
the gifts of the every Sunday. 
These are purely voluntary, but there is 
an unwritten rule, which is exceedingly 
well carried out, that every member 
gives something like a penny a_ week, 
the money being placed in boxes at the 
doors. Out of the substantial fund so 
provided are paid the expenses of the 
class, whilst a large measure of relief is 
given to the sick members. At the 
same time the organisation is not a sick 


class 


club, and no one has a right to money 
from it. 
Mr. J. K. Birchall, who has admir- 


ably filled the post of secretary since the 
class was started, is assisted in his heavy 
work by no fewer than six assistant 
secretaries, Who are responsible for 
taking the attendance as the men enter 
the church. The system used is exceed- 
ingly simple. Every man has his class 
number which he names at the church 
door as he enters, and by an ingeniously 
contrived method of entering the numbers 
on a sheet of paper ruled into hundreds 
and fifties, there is very little trouble in 
keeping an accurate record. 

One striking point is the men’s love of 


For MEN ONLY. 





(Photo: Hartley Bros., St. Helens.) 


MR. J. Ke. BIRCHALL. 


(Secretary of the Class.) 


singing. For half an hour before the 
Canon arrives at church, many of them 
have been there with the organist, Mr. 
W. J. Ashton, learning new tunes and 
practising old ones. They have no 
instrumental music, but the organ is a 
tine one, and the way the men sing 
hymns is most stirring. They join in 
with heart and soul, and the listener to 

whom their singing is 

new is not likely soon 
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MEMBERSHIP CARD, WITH RULES. 


Another feature of 
the Lancashire 
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character is its generosity and sympathy. 
In some places, perhaps, it is not the 
good nature of polished society, but any- 
one who has a little to do with the colliers 
and factory workers of the Palatinate 
knows that, rough, uncultured, reckless, 
combative as they appear, they are almost 
invariably generous. Considering this, it 
is easy enough to understand that the 
members of this class respond most 
heartily to any special appeal for help. 

A few years ago the church was being 
decorated and otherwise improved, and 
one Sunday afternoon the Canon asked 
those of his hearers who would like to do 
something definite for the church to stand 
up in their seats. It had been suggested 
that they should pay for the installation 
of the electric light at a cost of £120. All 
the men rose to their feet so smartly 
that they might have been a regiment 
Had they not been in church 
they would undoubtedly have’ broken 
out into applause. It was arranged that 
the £120 should be given in four special 
collections. The first realised nearly £50, 
and the others produced £80, so that 
the promise was exceeded. 

On another occasion a special collection 
for church restoration amounted to no 
less a sum than £112, while the total 
amount given in the twelve years 
amounts to over £2,000. These figures are 
not bad for what is almost entirely a body 
of working men. 

The spiritual good that is being done 
cannot of course be gauged. But some 
proof is afforded by the fact that very 
many members have been led to come 
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to the regular services of the church 
from the class, while in twelve years 
four hundred or more adults have been 
prepared for confirmation, a gratifying 
proportion being now constant and devout 
communicants. 

Mention has been made of Canon Wil. 
link’s personality and the influence it 
exerts on the class. ‘For my own part,” 
he says, “I cannot undertake, with the 
work of a parish of 22,000 people. to visit 
the men in the ordinary course, but I do 
undertake to visit them in cases of. sick- 
ness or trouble, and I always try as fav 
as possible to baptise their babies and 
officiate at the marriage or funeral of 
any one of them. They quite understand 
that I cannot possibiy visit them when 
they are in health as I should like to 
do.” But besides this, the vicar, in order 
to get into as close a personal touch with 
them as possible, has issued a standing 
invitation to members to visit the pretty 
vicarage gardens every Friday evening in 
the summer. That this is appreciated may 
be gathered from the fact that on a fine 
evening as many as a_ hundred people 
spend three or four hours on the lawn 
and in the gardens. 

Then there are annual athletic sports, 
an outing to a holiday resort every 
summer, cycle runs, and, in_ the 
winter, a great social re-union. These 
are secondary matters, but they have 
the effect of strengthening the bond 
between the members and their vicar, 
thus promoting the great object for which 
the class is conducted—the leading of 
men from darkness into light. 

G. H. PEACOCK 
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CHAPTER I. 


¥ g OOR boy!” she said to her- 
= self, with a little 
r. hee sympathetic sigh, 
= as she closed the 

: letter which she 
had just been re- 
reading and returned it 


to its envelope. ** Poor 
boy! = 

It was Sunday after- 
noon, and Alice Ridley 


whose fingers were at 
work from morning till night on the type- 
writer, from Monday at 9 a.m. till Saturday 
at 9 p.m. during her busy season, now sat 
with her hands in front of her on one of the 
seats in Kensington Gardens, enjoying her 
well-earned rest. 

There are some people to whom rest never 
means doing nothing, and Alice Ridley was 
one of them. On the six week-days she 
worked with her fingers—on the Sunday she 
worked with her heart. It was wonderful 
how many calls upon Alice’s heart arose out 
of the occupation which, of all that a woman 
can undertake, might seem the most mechani- 
cal, and half these calls were from people she 
had never seen and was never likely to see; 
the present instance was one. 

About a year ago Alice had received from 
a young man unknown to her, Bertram Corbet 
by name, a short poem to type, with the ex- 
vDlanation that he had seen her advertisement 
With the payment he 

order was completed, 


in a literary paper. 
sent for it 


when the 
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A COMPLETE STORY. 


By M. H. Cornwall 
Author of ‘The 
Ascent,”’ Etc. 


Legh, 
Steep 


Mr. Corbet wrote a short letter thanking the 
typist for the excellence of her work, and for 
the rapidity with which she had accomplished 
it. Another short poem was sent her at the 
same time, and she returned it typed with a 
few lines of appreciation. Then came a longer 
production, in the shape of a three-act drama 
in verse, and a much longer letter. The ap 
preciation Bertram Corbet had received from 
Miss Ridley convinced him that her literary 
judgment was experienced and valuable, and 
he asked for her frank criticism on his more 
ambitious work. 

Thus a correspondence had begun which had 
continued to the present, becoming more 
frequent and more expansive, till it had not 
surprised Alice to receive by yesterday's post 
five closely-written sheets, in which Bertram 
Corbet poured out to her the aspirations, the 
hopes, the dejection and the discouragement of 
a young poet, who feels the divine gift within 
him, but has, as yet, met with no success. 
It was the dejection and the discouragement 
which were in the ascendant to-day, and this 
was why Alice had taken Bertram’s letter into 
the Park to think it well over, and consider 
what she might say to him in her answer, so 
as to revive his spirit and cheer him on. 

“It is exceedingly good of you to allow me 
to write to you, and to give me in return 
such words of encouragement and guidance,” 
so the young man’s letter ended, ‘I cannot 
tell you how much I value them, or how 
great a help they have been. I have abso- 
lutely no one at home who can enter into my 
ideas and aspirations. If my mother had 
lived, I know I should have had her sympathy. 
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letter as you did when ‘ Perdita’ came _ back 
for the fifth time, and I told you to throw it 
into the fire. If you really think there is any 
good in trying Ellison’s with her, please send 
her there as a last chance. It is most tremen- 
dously good of you, acting as my agent like 
this. Whena thing hasonce been returned to 
me I never have the face to send it out again: 
I can see then what fearful drivel it is. Shall 
[ ever write anything but cCvivel? I do be- 
lieve that the thoughts are in me, but when 
[ attempt to put them into words—well, you 
know the result; and I can only wonder that 
you seem to find some good in them. Nobody 
but you and my mother has ever discovered, 
or, I sometimes believe, ever will discover 
anything in my work beyond the scribblings 
of a sentimental idiot!” 

It did not amuse Alice in the least that 
Bertram Corbet should look on her as a 
mother. It was, indeed, from that point of 
view that she considered him, and gave him 
her advice and sympathy. Was she _ not 
twenty-six years old? And twenty-six seems 
very old when one is twenty-six, not sixty- 
two. Alice had had a full experience of life 
in those years. There had been the tragic 
little love-affair when she was only eighteen 
which had left her so indifferent to men 
that society had proved a weariness to her 
during the two years she had gone into 
society ; then, at twenty, her father’s death 
and the sudden necessity to turn to labour 
for a living, followed by two years of ex- 
perimental attempts to find an adequate and 
permanent means of support, until she had 
fallen into her own niche and beguti to see 
the word “failure” melt and re-form itself 
into the word “success.” She was doing well 
now, with her own typewriting office in a 
quiet street off the Strand, and a band of 
assistants under her; but those first two 
years had ground themselves into her very 
soul, and given her a tender compassion 
for any who were still in the early stages 
of the struggle with the world which had 
meant so much to her. 

She could understand just what life was to 
this young fellow of eighteen or nineteen, 
perhaps, so she guessed his age, ardent, sensi- 
tive intellectually lonely, and poor. It did not 
need much reading between the lines of his 
injunctions to take any price that an editor 
would offer, to discover that Bertram Corbet 
was poor, though he had not breathed a 
word of this to her. 

It was always with a sorry feeling that Alice 
took the payments he so scrupulously sent, 
and she would have returned his postal orders 
had she not known that it would hurt his pride. 
When she had once lowered the price for him 
as **such a constant customer,” Bertram had 


I can fancy her writing me just such another 





refused to accept the reduction. Work such as 
hers was worth more, not less, than he was 
accustomed to pay, he said, and she had under. 
stood his feeling too well to press the matter, 
Yet the fact that £4 17s. 9d. of poor Bertram’s 
money had gone into her comparatively well- 
replenished coffers, whereas only 10s. 6d. had 
she been able to obtain for him, with all her 
exertions, from the hardened class of editors, 
weighed on her heart and had its share jy 
calling forth the comment ** Poor boy!” 

* And it is years before he will really be able 
to make anything by his writing,” Alice 
reflected. ‘* He will have to educate his public, 
Just one here and there will come to appreciate 
him, and by the time he is forty, perhaps, the 
world will have learnt to catch his meaning, 
to appreciate the depth of his feelings and 
those subtle shades of thought that the 
ordinary mind cannot grasp till it is shown 
where to look. And in the meantime——?” she 
sighed heavily. ‘* Without anyone who believes 
in him, who will stand at his side and say ‘You 
must succeed,’ how is he to get through those 
twenty years? Can he possibly help giving up 
in despair? Will he ever live till he is forty?” 

It was with her he»rt full of the young poet 
that Alice made her way home to her lodgings, 
and sat down at her desk to compose her reply. 
It was not her rule to write Bertram as long 
letters as he did to her. Her style was more 
concise, and one sheet generally contained 
everything that she had tosay. To-day, how- 
ever, she wrote him two. 

‘*Remember the words of the old teacher 
who, when he was asked what were the 
requirements of the spiritual life, answered, 
‘The first is courage ; the second courage; the 
last courage,’” her letter ended. ‘Your 
faults are flagrant, you say. So much the 
better, for what your critics are able to point 
out to you, you will be able to amend. And all 
that is best in your work lies hidden, but that, 
remember, can only be fora time. The truth 
must in the end prevail, and you are telling the 
truth. Is not that the whole function of 
poetry? I take it so, and when I say that | 
find genius in your work I mean that you have 
been given the eyes that see. If your lips 
cannot yet tell all that you have seen, in words 
that may be understood, if you find everything 
you utter inadequate, is not that because some 
of these truths are too great for such words as 
can be at your command till you have, for your 
appointed time, worked and waited and listened 
to the Divine Voice teaching you what is to be 
your peculiar message to the world ?” 

Alice laid down her pen with the sense of 
exhaustion that comes over a reserved nature 
when it has gone down into the depths of its 
own being and brought up of the best that lay 
there, to give to another soul. 

She had not signed the letter—how should 
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she do so? The usual “Yours faithfully ” 
seemed hardly to match with those glowing 
words. ‘Yours sympathetically” had too 


strong a touch of pity init. ‘* Yours—as I feel 
your mother might have written, Alice 
Ridley.” 

Yes. That was not good English exactly, 
but—let it stand. It expressed just what she 


wanted to express. 


CHAPTER IL. 


ROM this time the correspondence be- 
tween Alice and the young poet was 
carried on with ever-increasing con- 
fidence on the part of Bertram and 

motherly sympathy on that of Alice. Occa- 
sionally some sentence expressing his defer- 
ence to her mature judgment or otherwise 
showing how entirely he imagined her to 
be of another generation from his own, 
made her wonder with a smile whether he 
would take her criticisms so respectfully and 
regard her counsels with such docility if he 
knew that she was four years on this side of 
thirty ; but he never would know that she was 
not somewhere about sixty, so she could 
quietly continue accepting the position he had 
assigned to her, from which she could give him 
just what she saw he needed in the intellectu- 
ally barren wilderness in which he once con- 
fessed to her his lot was cast. 

The wilderness was a long way off, being, in 
fact, in the neighbourhood of Newcastle, in 
which uninspiring town the greater part of 
Bertram’s days were spent, according to his 
dead father’s wishes and for the sake of two 
sisters now dependent on his exertions, there 
being more money in business than there was 
in poetry. It was, therefore, something of a 
shock to Alice when, in coming home from her 
office one evening in June, she found a gentle- 
man’s card on her table, which proved to be 
that of ‘** Mr. Bertram Corbet.” 

“The young gentleman asked when you were 
likely to be in, and I told him you were 
generally late on Fridays,” said the parlour- 
maid, *‘so he said that he should write.” 

“T can’t see him,” said Alice to herself 
with quick decisiveness. And before his note 
came asking her at what time she would allow 
him to pay her a visit, Alice had composed her 
answer. The words were these: 

“Tam very sorry you had the trouble of 
coming this long distance” — Bertram’s ad- 
dress was from the other side of London— 
“without seeing me, and I am so seldom in 
that it would not be worth your while to 
call again. In fact, to be frank, I have 
hardly the facilities for receiving visitors, 
since I am living with a family, and have 
ho private sitting-room. Do write me a long 
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letter when you get home and tell me what 
your fortune has been with the publishers. 
Don’t be discouraged by rejection. Remem- 
ber it may just as well be that your work 
is too good for an editor—i.e. his readers— 
as too bad. I consider ‘Imogen’ an advance 
on anything you have written yet, but in 
verse four it strikes me you have sacrificed a 
little to rhyme. Why not try blank verse 
with these classical subjects?” and so on, 
given in rather fuller form than usual, to 
soften the asperities of her refusal to see 
him. 

Bertram took the hint, Alice was entirely 
glad to find. His next letter reached her 
dated ‘* Newcastle,” and contained an apology 
for his intrusion. 

After this, and seeing he was at a very 
safe distance, Alice wrote in a rather warmer, 
more personal way, assuring Bertram that 
his attempted visit had been no intrusion. 
It would have been a pleasure to her to 
meet him. Yes, she could say that much 
with absolute truth. He had sent her a 
little poem to criticise, on which she wrote : 

*T like *‘Mignonette’ best of anything you 
have let me read, perhaps because mignonette 
is my own favourite flower, as it was my 
mother’s. She always sat with a bunch of 
it in a green pot on the window-sill beside 
her, as I remember her, in the last summer 
of her life. It is strange that mignonette 
should have such memories, too, for you. 
We shall have to continue carrying on our 
friendship on paper, I fear,” the letter ended. 
‘But that may be a real friendship, as we 
have proved, have we not? We get the 
best there is to be had in human _inter- 
course, exchanging our deepest thoughts, our 
most vivid ideas, our highest aspirations.” 

Now she had not meant to say quite as 
much as that! But, after all, what did it 
matter if she allowed herself to be thus 
much expansive? He was in Newcastle and 
she was in London, and he was sure not to 
attempt to visit her again. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


HE summer went on its way, getting 
hotter and more trying week after 
week, The little freshness with which 
London had started in spring had been 

used up a month ago, and its inhabitants 
were placed on siege allowance of air. 

Alice remained in town late, all through July 
and August, giving each of her assistants a 
holiday before she took her own. Most of 
them had relations to go to; she had none, 
the few connections who would have invited 
her to stay with them living out of England. 

“TIT must go somewhere,” she thought, as she 
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“You know your letters were rather misleading,” he said. 
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changed the last of the summer months to the 
first of autumn in the calendar on her office 
mantelpiece. There was practically no work 
on hand, and there was no question about it— 
she wanted a change. 

If Bertram was lonely intellectually, Alice 
was so personally. She was notin the position, 
and had not, perhaps, the disposition, to make 
close friendships ; there was not one woman of 
her acquaintance whom she would have cared 
Yet the prospect of 
starting off alone on a tour of pleasure was not 


to join on her holiday. 


an idea to arouse enthusiasm when one was not 
younger and fresher than Alice felt after the 
six-and-a-half years which she had spent since 
she was twenty. 

“Yes, I suppose I must have a change,” she 
repeated, as she took her place on one of the 
crowded seats of a Hammersmith ’bus. As a 
rule, Alice got down from the omnibus at 
Kensington Church and walked the rest of the 
way; she knew the exercise was good for her ; 
but to-day she lacked the force to make any 
part of her journey on foot. As she sat there, 
shaking along in a way that somehow this 
afternoon set all the nerves in her body ajar, 
the aimlessness, the futileness of her daily 
round, the work done to provide herself with 
food, the exercise taken to keep herself in 
health, struck upon her heart, as the fetid 
odours from the unclean road-dust came into 
her nostrils, turning her faint and sick, body 
and soul. 

Alice was asufficiently well-balanced, sensible 
woman to recognise in both sensations the 
result of physical overstrain. 

“This is the very mood I am _ perpetually 
trying to keep that boy from sinking into,” 
she said to herself. ‘‘It is foolish to stay in 
London so late.” 

It was an odd coincidence, which would have 
been odder if Bertram’s letters had not become 
so very frequent, that on reaching home Alice 
found an envelope addressed to her in the well- 
known hand. She opened it, read the contents 
and gave a little laugh. Yes, the coincidence 
was curious! The letter contained a pressing 
invitation to Miss Ridley to come and spend a 
few weeks with himself and his sisters in 
Northumberland. They lived very quietly, he 
said, which Alice was not surprised to hear; 
but the air was pure and bracing, the country 
round considered pretty, and it would give 
them the very greatest pleasure to see her 
there, 

Alice read the letter and gave another little 
laugh as she stood, still holding it in her hand 
ia indecision. A week ago she would have 
refused without a moment’s hesitation, but 
to-day she wavered. 

“They think I am an old woman of sixty. 
What will the sisters say if they see me?” 
She turned and looked in her mirror to see 
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at what age she might probably be appraised. 
**Somebody took me for over thirty the other 
day,” she said. ‘I might be thirty-five. And 
he twenty! Fifteen years’ distance. From all 
practical points of view that is the same as 
fifty.” 

Then came another consideration. To pay 
a fortnight’s visit to people as poor as the 
poet and his sisters would mean an addition 
to their expenditure which she was loth to 
put on them. But, in the relations which she 
and Bertram stood to each other it would not 
be difficult to contrive some pious fraud by 
which this might be made up to him. 

“LT will accept exclaimed Alice aloud, 
suddenly. Then she laughed, a more girlish 
laugh than she had laughed for many a year. 

*T hope*he won't leave off looking upon 
me as a mother!” she said. “TI shall be very 
careful that all my conversation with him 
shall be in the words of wisdom.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


T was a clear, crisp afternoon, a week 
later, when Alice found herself on the 
platform at Newcastle, where she had 
to change for the last stage of her 

journey. The strong northern air had already 
brought a colour to her cheeks and a sense of 
vigour to her frame, She was not looking at 
all as if she were over thirty to-day. That 
was the train for Dorpeth, the porter said, 
indicating a side line on which a very short 
train was apparently waiting for a very small 
number of passengers to get into it, to start. 
Besides some country folk, there was one 
middle-aged lady with blue spectacles and a 
bundle of wraps in a braided holland case, who 
had also come down in the London train, and 
two gentlemen. One was a tall, good-looking 
man, nearer thirty than twenty, very correctly 
dressed and particularly neat looking, who got 
into a first-class carriage; the other a young 
fellow about eighteen, somewhat carelessly and 
distinctly poorly clad. He had long black hair 
and melancholy eyes; not beautiful eyes, 
though, and the small receding chin gave the 
young man’s face a look of weakness which 
somchow disappointed Alice; for, from the 
moment she saw him and, simultaneously, 
heard him informing the porter that he was 
going to Dorpeth, she had a conviction that 
this was Bertram Corbet. As his melancholy 
eyes met hers, Alice nearly opened her mouth 
and spoke to him; but she considered that 
there would be plenty of time to make ac- 
quaintance and say all they would have to say 
to each other later. It was ungrateful of her, 
but—would not a fortnight be a little too long 
to be accepting the hospitality of this youth ? 
He lit a pipe filled with inferior tobacco, and 
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entered a third-class smoking carriage. The 
lady with the spectacles remained on the plat- 
form, and Alice saw the first-class young man 
get out of his carriage and stand at the door of 
it watching her. Presently, but with some 
suggestion of indecision about his action, he 
followed her down the platform, but her 
back remained turned to him, and the porter’s 
‘**Take your seat, sir,” brought him back to his 
own compartment, as she vanished into a 

‘Ladies Only.” 

The short journey to Dorpeth accomplished, 
everyone got out. Alice looked about for 
Bertram, but the melancholy-eyed youth was 
busying himself about some luggage he had in 
the van. On her way down the platform with 
the same intent, she passed the first-class 
passenger, who had just effected “his meeting 
with the blue-spectacled lady. 

**T think you must be Miss Ridley,” he said, 
holding out his hand to the old lady, with a 
cordial smile. 

Alice stopped short. 

**My name is Harrison,” replied the person 
addressed, with dignity. 

**T beg your pardon,” he said, withdrawing 
his hand in some confusion. ‘I was expecting 
a lady who has, I am afraid, missed her train.” 

This then was Bertram Corbet, this hand- 
some, distinguished-looking young man, evi- 
dently by no means poor, and of, at least, her 
own age! Somehow, Alice could not go for- 
ward and say, ‘‘I am Miss Ridley.” 

Mr. Corbet made his way to a small pile of 
luggage which had just been taken out. He 
examined the label on Alice’s portmanteau. 
\fter reading the name on it, he looked down 
the platform with a disturbed expression. Alice 
had just come up. She looked at him, un- 
accountably turned scarlet, and addressing 
the porter who accompanied her, said : 

**This is my box.” 

Equally unaccountably Bertram, too, flushed 
perceptibly. As their eyes met and their 
hands touched, each broke into a laughter 
as much to their own surprise as that of the 
few bystanders, 

**You are Miss Ridley?” he said. “I must 
apologise for having mistaken the lady who 
is walking away for you.” 

*T owe you an equal apology, for I was 
certain that the young man over there with 
a pipe must be you.” 

**The telegraph clerk? Yes, I think he does 
look rather like a minor poet.” 

**And that lady just like a typewriter,” re- 
sponded Alice. They laughed once more. 

There was a smart turn-out with a pair of 
cobs and a liveried servant waiting for Mr. 
Corbet. Bertram drove himself, and Alice 
sat beside him. It was an eight miles’ drive 
through scenery every inch of which was a 
joy for town-worn eyes to rest upon, and air 








every breath of which was new life to town. 
wearied lungs. 

“We really exchanged 
photographs,” said Bertram, when, after cop. 
versation on comparatively impersonal matters, 
they returned to the subject of their meeting 

“If we had, | should never have come. 
laughed Alice. ‘*That is, if you would stjjj 
have invited me. 
you from your letters was of such an abso- 
lutely different person that I feel as if there 
must be some mistake about it. There aren't 
two Mr. Corbets in the neighbourhood, are 
there?” she asked, with a sudden qualm of 
fright. Bertram reassured her. 

* You know your letters were rather mislead- 
ing,” he said. ** We have been preparing to 
meet a quite elderly person. It will bea 
pleasant surprise to my sister to find you 
about her own age.’ 

In spite of the kind way of putting it, 
Alice felt she owed it to herself to point out 
to Bertram that the misleading as to her age 
had arisen from his own imagination of her, 
at any rate, in the first instance. 

‘You said you looked upon me as a mother, 
or something equivalent,” she said. 

“And you let me go on doing so.” 

**| thought you were quite a boy.” 

“No wonder, after reading my poems,” 
Bertram replied in a comico-tragic voice. 
* But, as a matter of fact, most of those were 
written before | was twenty. Since then | 
have had the management of my _ father’s 
business. He left it to me with the especial wish 
that I should carry it on personally, and as my 
two sisters’ fortunes depend upon its success, | 
feel that, for the next few years at least, I must 
put my forces into that. Don’t you agree with 
me?” 

Yes,” responded Alice, for the first time 
since their meeting taking up the tone she was 
accustomed to employ in her letters, and speak- 
ing the words of wisdom in which she had 
intended always to address him. ‘* It is better 
to live one’s poems than to write them.” 
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The impression I got of 


CHAPTER V. 


FTER this opening, Alice was not sur- 


/ prised when at the end of the drive a 
e> ) ; : , : : ‘ _ 
- large mansion standing in a_ broad 


expanse of grounds was pointed out 
by Bertram as his home. What the two Miss 
Corbets thought of her Alice never knew, 
since they were too well-bred to let any sur- 
prise appear in their faces as they gave her 
a polite and sufficiently cordial welcome. 
They were not in the least like their brother, 
but in all their aunt, a 
maiden lady who managed the establishment 
and chaperoned them. Miss Corbet was also 
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polite in her greeting, but without marked 
cordiality. 

The house was magnificently furnished, and 
Alice had a feeling that she should never be at 
home in the large, elaborately decorated bed- 


room to which she was conducted. Buta 
green pot full of mignonette which she found 
on her dressing-table gave her suddenly a home 


feeling and a quick strange throb of pleasure. 
She remembered what she had said about 
mignonette in her letter to Bertram. Surely 
its presence in a green pot here could not be an 
accident. 

Dinner was not a very lively function. The 
liveried servants, the many elaborate courses, 
the platitudes of Miss Corbet and the lack of 
conversation on the part of her nieces had, 
Alice could see, a depressing effect on Bertram, 
and it was a relief when later in the evening 
the elder lady retired with a headache and the 
girls sat down to the piano to try some new 
music. Then Alice and Bertram were able to 
talk happily and unrestrainedly, converting 
the friendship on paper to something as much 
warmer as the blood that courses through 
young human veins is than ink that flows from 
pens, while out of Alice’s mental vision faded 
the half-fledged boy of her imagination, and 
out of Bertram’s the elderly woman of his; 
and they knew each other as a man and a 
woman in their prime. 

Before they parted for the night, Alice had 
begun to take in what every day of her 
visit made clearer, that from the opposite 
side of the scale, Bertram’s life was as 
hard as she had imagined it, when she 
thought of him as a poor man, and it was 
certainly as lonely. 

Blanche and Eva Corbet had not a single 
taste in common with their brother, and 
the formal grandeur of the family mansion, 
dear to the hearts of these young ladies and 
their aunt, was as repugnant to the young 
poet’s nature as was the concentration of the 
best powers of his intellect on business which 
had in it nothing inspiring beyond the fact 
thet herein, under his present circumstances, 
lay the path of duty. How intense at times 
was Bertram’s craving to leave the grand 
establishment and the grind of office life be- 
hind, and lead a free Bohemian existence 
with the companionship of nature and a few 
kindred souls, such as were not to be found 
in the society in which his sisters moved, no 
one had ever guessed, except Alice. He had 
too much spirit, too keen a sensitiveness to 
let that pathetic undercurrent of feeling he 
had revealed to his unknown correspondent 
appear on the surface among those to whom 
it would have been incomprehensible. How 
great a refreshment, how deep a delight there 
was for him in Alice’s sympathetic compan- 
lonship could only be realised by those who 
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have waited all their lives for one woman, 
and have found her. 

That was what Bertram told Alice on the 
last evening of her visit, as they sat together 
once more in the window-seat at one end 
of the big drawing-room, where they had had 
their long undisturbed talk on the evening 
of her arrival. 

There was a twitch in her face, a tremble 
in the hand which he had taken, though she 
let it rest in his, and she answered in a low 
voice without raising her eyes. 

“IT did not wait for you. Long years ago 
I loved as I thought that I could never love 
again.” 

“Tell me,” he said, drawing her other 
hand into his with a tenderness that brought 
a great sob up from Alice’s heart. And she 
told it him all, the brief, bitter, long-buried 
romance of her youth. 

“I have only lived twenty-six years by the 
calendar,” she ended, “but you don’t know 
how old I am really—quite old enough to 
be your mother,” as she dashed away from 
her lashes the tears that had gathered there. 

“I do know—better than you do yourself,” 
he said. ‘‘ You think that your youth is dead 
and gone. I know that all these years it has 
only been asleep, and I believe that I can 
waken it to life again. Will you let me?” 

She answered nothing: her eyes were still 
bent, but she still let him hold her hands, 

** Weare both twenty-six,” he said ; “‘ exactly 
the same age, as you say, by the calendar, so 
we shall start fair. You shall make me older 
in wisdom and balance and courage, as you 
have been doing for me ever since we met on 
paper, and | shall make you younger in 
capacity for the joy of living.” 

**As you have been doing for me ever since 
we made acquaintance in the flesh!” Alice 
looked up suddenly with a bright flash of sun- 
shine through her tears. ‘‘ But—it doesn’t seem 
fair that you should give me your first full 
love and I should only have a poor patched 
heart to offer you in return.” 

“If but one drop, within the cup thou holdest out to me, 

Of thy rose-attar, concentrate in sweetness, there shall 
Bertram quoted from one of those early poems 
of his, which had been sent her for criticism :— 
“Then, love, for that one precious drop I will the world 

forego ; 

In all the perfume earth contains less fragrance could 

I know.” 

“Is there one little drop left for me?” he 
asked, drawing her to him with exceeding 
gentleness. 

“Tt is full—up to the brim!” she cried. 
‘*Not with the same that he took from me, 
with something better. Oh, Bertram, I never 
loved him—I never could have loved him as 
I love you!” 
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THE BETRAYAL AND DENIAL OF CHRIST. 


By the Rev. James Stalker, D.D., of Glasgow. 


IL—BETRAYED BY JUDAS. 
. of the most pathetic 
features of our Lord’s 
life was its loneliness. 
By the great majority 
of those around Him He 
was misunderstood, and 
even from the few who 
tried to understand Him 
He obtained only very 
partial sympathy. At last, in the crisis of 
His fate, when He needed sympathy most, 
even His disciples ‘all forsook Him and fled” ; 
one of the Twelve denied Him; another be- 
trayed Him. How He thirsted for sympathy 
was shown by what He said to the three in 
Gethsemane: ‘Tarry ye here, and watch with 
Me,” ‘What, could ye not watch with Me 
one hour?” But He had to tread the winepress 
alone; and this we may believe to have been 
one of the bitterest ingredients of the cup 
which He had to drink. 





The view taken of Judas in the New Testa- 
ment is a severe one. He is hardly ever 
mentioned without an epithet such as ‘the 
traitor” appearing beside his name; more 
than once it is mentioned that Satan entered 
into him; once even Jesus Himself declared 
that he had a devil. In accordance with this 
has been the general sentiment of the world 
since. Dante, in his picture of Hell, places 
Judas in the very lowest circle of the damned ; 
a book has been written on him by a modern 
philosopher of eminence, in which he is treated 
as the incarnation of evil, at the antipodes 
from Jesus, the incarnation of good; and in 
common life to call anyone a Judas is the last 
extreme of insult. 

The attempt has, indeed, been made in 
recent times to reverse this verdict of history 
and, if not to make a hero of Judas, at least 
so far to rehabilitate his character as to make 
him an object of interest and sympathy. The 
theory is of German origin, but it has had 
the advantage of being expounded in this 
country by the magic pen of De Quincey: 
and no one who has read the essay of this 
famous author can ever forget the impression 
which it produces. 

Three circumstances, it is contended, are 
adverse to the ordinary sweeping condem- 
nation of this unfortunate man — first, his 
place among the apostles, secondly, the small- 
ness of the sum he received for giving up his 





Master to the authorities, and, thirdly, the 
manner of his exit from the world. Had 
there not been in him elements of goodness, 
he would never have been admitted to the 
circle of the intimate friends of Jesus, and, 
if he had been from the first of an avari- 
cious disposition, Jesus would not have en- 
trusted him with a responsibility so perilous 
to his virtue as the care of the inoney-bag, 
The sum for which he sold his Master was so 
trivial that it can hardiy have tempted even 
the basest of men to an act of treachery so 
appalling; there must have been a deeper 
motive. His repentance, followed by such 
an act of despair as that by which he di- 
vested himself of the burden of life, does not 
look like the experience of a low and hard- 
ened criminal, but rather like that of a man 
who had committed a fatal blunder but 
wakened up too late to recognise the true 
nature of his conduct. 

What is suggested is, that Judas was a 
patriotic Jew, who, resenting the domination 
of the Romans and longing for national 
emancipation, attached himself to Jesus of 
Nazareth in the belief that He was the Messiah 
of His race. Perhaps he hoped to play a con- 
spicuous part in the new movement and to 
occupy a high position in the universal and 
everlasting kingdom which the Messiah was 
going to set up; but, if these were his beliefs 
and ambitions, he did not differ much from 
the vest of the Twelve; for they were: all 
intoxicated with Messianic hopes, and to the 
very last were contending with one another 
as to which of them should be the greatest in 
the new kingdom. Judas, however, looked 
upon Jesus with more critical eyes than 
the rest. He was less than any of them 
a religious enthusiast and more a man of 
the world. He admitted to himself that 
the movement was not progressing as fast 
as he had hoped, and it seemed to him that 
this delay might prove fatal; for the tide of 
popular enthusiasm, instead of being taken at 
the tlood, was being allowed to ebb away. The 
fault lay in the Leader, though it was a fault 
which leaned to virtue’s side. Jesus was too 
good for the réle which He had undertaken. 
He was too religious and unworldly. He 
allowed His time and attention to be occu- 
pied with curing the sick, preaching to the 
poor, and holding spiritual communion with 
the amiable persons attracted by His character, 
when the blow which was to secure the liberty 





‘JUDAS, AND WITH HIM A GREAT MULTITUDE.” 
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of his native land required to be struck. In 
the character of Hamlet, Shakespeare has 
shown how profound and idealistic natures 
shrink from the line of action which is the 
natural consequence of their perceptions and 
resolutions, and which practical natures would 
strike into at once. They traverse the same 
circle of reflection over and over again, but 
display an indecision amounting, in the eyes of 
practical people, almost to insanity when the 
first step of action has to be taken. 

* And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 

And enterprises of great pith and moment 

With this regard their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action.” 
Such was the disposition which Judas at- 
tributed to Jesus. He thought Him dreamy 
and unpractical. When the populace tried to 
take Him by force and make Him a king, 
some scruple about the impurity of the 
intentions of His would-be subjects inter- 
vened, and He turned away from His oppor- 
tunity in disdain. From that moment His 
hold on the multitude lost its grip, while the 
designs of the authorities to crush Him 
steadily advanced. Once more He got a 
chance when the Passover pilgrims from 
Galilee carried Him in triumph into Jeru- 
salem; but again He utterly failed to take 
advantage of the popular tide. It seemed to 
Judas that He required help from a more 
practical and worldly nature than His own. 
He needed a friend who would precipitate 
the crisis by putting Him into such a corner 
that He would be compelled to act. Judas 
never doubted that, if He were in the hands 
of the authorities and threatened’ with 
death, He would rescue Himself by some 
extraordinary manifestation of miraculous 
power, and, thus once started on the career 
of action, would advance from step to step 
till He was seated on the Messianic throne. 
And who would be the man whom, on 
that great day, the King would delight to 
honour but the humble friend who had known 
how to take occasion by the hand and had 
enabled Him to realise His destiny in His 
own despite? This was why he accepted the 
ridiculously small sum offered by the author- 
ities; for it was not money he was wanting. 
And this was why, when his scheme failed, and 
he saw that he had actually brought about the 
death of his Master, he went and hanged 
himself. 


It must be confessed that there is a great deal 
which is attractive in this theory. Were it 
tenable, Judas would not, indeed, be the hero 
some suppose; for he would still be proved 
guilty of rash and impious interference with 
the plan of Jesus. There was nothing which 
our Lord more indignantly resented than any 
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attempt to deflect or to dictate His course. He 
did not spare even His own mother when she 
presumed in this way. So far from being an 
idealistic and hesitating dreamer, He had 
deliberately formed His own plan and chosen 
His own line of action ; and He would not allow 
any hand but His own to be laid upon the 
reins. Undoubtedly, however, Judas, though 
condemned from this lofty point of view, would 
be relieved from the weight of human scorn 
under which he lies if this plea on his behalf 
could be established. 

The weakness of the theory lies in the absolute 
absence of support for it in Scripture, in which 
there is not a hint of any such motive. On the 
contrary, the whole tone in which the Scripture 
speaks of Judas is inconsistent with this view 
of his conduct, and a motive is again and again 
attributed to him with which this one is 
absolutely irreconcilable. 

He was a thief, and stole what was put into 
the bag which he carried. Such is the un- 
ambiguous statement of the record, and it 
cannot be reconciled with the view of the 
character of Judas at which we have been 
looking. Theft is a low crime, the sign of an 
ignoble nature ; and theft in such circumstances 
—from the bag of comrades, the bag of the 
poor, the bag of Christ—was a sacrilege from 
which any but the most hardened of thieves 
would have shrunk. 

On this very account, it may, indeed, be 
contended, it is irrational to impute it to one 
whom Jesus chose to be an apostle and who 
must at one time have been inspired with lofty 
aims. And there can be no doubt that at the 
beginning of his career Judas was incapable 
of such acrime. But he underwent a remark- 
able metamorphosis of character, and it is not 
impossible to trace the stages of deterioration 
through which he passed. Avarice was not 
the only vice of this man; it was only the 
channel into which the others drained. 

The very oldest motive of his crime was 
disappointed ambition. Whatever patriotic 
strain may have mingled with his early 
Messianic fervours, he certainly hoped, by 
attaching himself to the movement of Jesus, 
to win a high position for himself. All the 
apostles had ambitions of this kind, which 
were slow to die; but, whereas in the rest 
other and holier motives grew during their 
intercourse with Jesus, till they ultimately 
gained the upper hand, this remained with 
Judas the master passion all along, before 
which all other motives gradually dis 
appeared. 

His ambitious hopes received the _ first 
great shock when Jesus failed to grasp the 
opportunity presented to Him by the desire 
of the multitude, under the impression pro 
duced by the great miracle of the feeding 
of the five thousand, to take Him and make 
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Jlim a king. This was a crisis, and from this 
time many of His disciples went back and 
valked no more with Him. It would have 
peen well if Judas also had gone away; for 
his faith was fundamentally shaken, and he 
began inwardly to criticise Jesus in a manner 
inconsistent with the loyalty of a disciple. 
It was on this occasion that Jesus said, 
“Have not I chosen you twelve? and one 
of you is a devil ”—a sufficient indication of 
the revolution which had begun in the sen- 
timents of Judas, and against which this 
rebuke was intended to put him on _ his 
guard. 

It had not the desired effect. Outwardly 
Judas remained in connection. with Jesus, but 
inwardly he was alienated; and the aliena- 
tion grew deeper and deeper the more mani- 
fest it was made in the progress of events 
that there was to be no Messianic kingdom 
such as he had anticipated. He stayed in 
the apostolic circle on the chance that his 
fears might be mistaken; but, though in it, 
he was not of it. Probably this was the 
point at which he commenced to peculate 
from the bag, which before this he had ad- 
ministered with ability and probity. He felt 
that he had been deceived and defrauded, 
and this was the only way of doing himself 
justice. He had lost a kingdom; was it 
much to recoup himself with the small 
sums which could be taken without being 
missed ? If he was not to be a_ courtier, 
standing, as he had hoped, on the steps of 
the throne, or a governor, administering 
some province of the world-wide kingdom, 
at all events he would ensure himself of 
some provision for his old age, when he 
should have to return as a disappointed man 
to the trade the gains of which he had for- 
feited in order to follow Christ. It is not 
unusual for thieves thus to _ persuade 
themselves that they are ill-used men, and 
that the society or the church or the firm 
or the master they steal from owes them a 
great deal more than they take. 

Avarice is a vice which grows with what 
it feeds on: and the accumulation of the 
sums which he was able to abstract from 
the common purse without being noticed 
gradually became an absorbing passion, be- 
fore the advance of which the better elements 
of his nature withered and died. One occasion 
has been specially commemorated when his 
cupidity received a notable stimulus. This 
was the feast at Bethany, when Mary broke 
the box of precious ointinent and poured it 
on the feet of Jesus. The beautiful act of 
devotion excited in the bosom of Judas a 
tumult of unholy feeling. The whole scene 
Was repugnant to him in every way. To be 


thus feasting with humble villagers and toy- 
ing with feminine admiration at the moment 
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when the great blow ought to have been 
struck appeared to him the madness of imbe- 
cility. But the waste of what could have been 
easily converted into good money irritated 
him beyond measure. With this more than 
one of the Evangelists appear to connect his 
visit to the chief priests ; and the sum he re- 
ceived from them is no greater than the 
amount which he might have deducted as his 
own perquisite from the sale of Mary’s box 
of spikenard, had it been thrown into the 
common fund. There is the passionate breath 
of greed in the words with which he accosted 
the high priests: ‘* What will ye give me?’ 

Thus his disappointed ambition nourished 
his cupidity, till it waxed to murderous 
dimensions. There are many to whom the 
love of money is so alien a feeling that they 
find it difficult to rank it high among the 
motives of human action. But in reality it is 
one of the strongest of them all. There are 
many characters admirable in every respect 
till their pecuniary interests are affected, and 
then they forget all their principles. There 
are Christians even whose stinginess is a 
byword, spoiling their profession like a dead 
fly in a box of ointment. Ancient wrongs 
are perpetuated and the most manifest public 
abuses tolerated for no other reason but be- 
cause there is money in them. And of the 
more vulgar class of crimes, for which the 
policeman, the prison and the gallows are 
brought into requisition, there is no commoner 
cause than money. 

But a still more ruinous source of deterio- 
ration in Judas than even disappointed am- 
bition was resentment against Him on whom 
his ambitious hopes had been centred. En- 
thusiasm for Christ was what drew all the 
disciples to their Master at the first; and 
Judas must have felt it like the rest. But it 
was a mixed sentiment, which might in the 
course of time become more pure or more 
gross. In the rest it was gradually sublimated 
into a love which proved their salvation, 
holding them fast to Him when His claims 
seemed to be completely disproved and when 
those who continued to follow Him had to 
do so in the dark. But the enthusiasm of 
Judas, impure from the beginning, never 
divested itself of the alloy of selfishness. 
When it dawned on him at last that there 
was to be no kingdom at all such as he had ex- 
pected and as he understood Jesus to have 
promised, he considered himself betrayed ; 
and by-and-by the thought occurred—why 
should not he betray in turn ? 

Jesus was patient with him, refraining from 
unmasking his secret character to his com- 
panions ; but Judas knew that He knew, and 
this was a source of constant irritation. At 
length a moment arrived when Jesus could 
bear it no longer. At the Last Supper, when 
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He was about to unbosom Himself to His 
friends with an abandonment of love more 
unrestrained than He had ever exhibited 
before, He could no longer endure the 
presence of the traitor. His spirit was 
troubled as a bird brooding over its young 
may be when a snake is approaching its nest. 
And so He had to expose him and order him 
out of the room. This was the final breach ; 
it came from the side of Jesus; and Judas 
reeled forth into the darkness—St. John notes 
that “it was night ”—with a malignity in his 
heart as dark as the blackness about him. 
Persistence in sin makes all the persons and 
all the events of the spiritual world the 
enemies of the man who refuses to repent, 
and, instead of loving, he comes to regard 
even the highest and holiest with a dread 
which is not unmingled with hatred. 

One more sin has to be mentioned as con- 
tributing to the ruin of Judas, and this is 
hypocrisy. From at least the day when he 
began to thieve he was leading a double life; 
and the falsehood grew deeper and darker as 
time went on. Every evil thing, says the 
proverb, grows worse in concealment. Judas 
could not escape the observation of Jesus; 
but so well did he play his part that, when 
Jesus announced at the supper-table that one 
of the disciples should betray Him, the others 
suspected themselves sooner than Judas, 
asking each in turn, ‘Is it 1?” He was acting 
perfectly in character when he betrayed the 
Son of Man with a kiss—or rather with warm 
and repeated kisses, as the word employed 
seems to imply. This is the act for which he 
will never be forgiven. Ingenious minds may 
speculate on his motives, and _ benevolent 
minds may claim that his case should be 
re-tried ; but, though every other point should 
be carried in his favour, the hypocrisy of 
that kiss will always stick in the throat of 
the advocate and fling the accused down 
from the dock into the cell of condemnation 
amidst the execrations of mankind. 

Thus there were various evil motives at 
work in the soul of Judas. The most 
obvious one, on which the sacred narrative 
has laid emphasis, was the love of money ; 
but this was reinforced by blighted ambition 
and the bitterness of a great disappointment ; 
and underneath this lay a brooding resent- 
ment against Him who had inspired hopes 
which He was unable or unwilling to satisfy. 
With these evil passions the being of Judas 
was poisoned, and whatever wholesome as- 
pirations may once have existed in his soul 
were slowly obliterated. Above all, he was 
thoroughly corrupted by the double part he 
had to play. hidden for 
a time, and the will may have 
over them a perfect control; but, when the in- 
ternal disposition to evil is allowed to gnaw 
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unchecked, the difficulty of concealment 
becomes daily greater, and the chance more 
imminent of an outbreak by which the real 
state of the case will be revealed. Judas 
partly revealed himself by word of mouth 
at Bethany, his tongue refusing any longe: 
to keep his counsel; and it was not long 
after this before act followed word, and the 
whole world was made aware of his 
treachery. 


The mode of his exit fronmi the world is 
pleaded on his behalf. And it does tell in 
his favour. It was no doubt better that he 
should perish as he did than that he should 
live to enjoy the wages of iniquity. But his 
despair was not repentance. Had _ he truly 
repented, he would have rushed to the feet 
of Jesus and confessed his sin. What if he 
had been cut down by the swords of the 
soldiers? He would have been the martyr 
of penitence; he would have been instantly 
forgiven; and his memory would have 
descended to all generations as a monument 
of the divine mercy and as an_ encourage. 
ment to returning sinners. 

There was, indeed, a frightful energy in 
his despair. The narrative says that he 
flung down the money in the temple, when 
the priests, who had used but would not 
pity him, refused to take it back; but the 
more correct rendering is, that he hurled it 
into the holiest part of the temple, reserved 
for the priests. It was scorching him, and 
he wished the priests to take their share of 
the blame. He confessed that he had be 
trayed innocent blood. In fact, the whole 
horror of his crime had taken possession of 
him. Before sin is committed, it seems 
desirable and unavoidable, but, after it is 
done, all its guilt and all its folly stand out 
stark and staring before the eyes of the 
soul. 

Perhaps Judas was driven mad _ with this 
sight. This is the most charitable view to 
take of his death; for suicide, when not 
the effect of madness, is much more likely 
to be the expression of a colossal egotism 
than an attempt to make reparation to the 
injured. Even the mode of the suicide of 
the traitor was characteristically mean; and 
it is a remarkable fact that the only man 
reported in the Old Testament to have 
hanged himself is Ahithophel, the betrayer 
of King David. 

There is what 
fusion in the 


looks like a _ strange con: 
report of his end. One 


account says that he bought a field with the 
reward of iniquity, another that the priests 
bought a burying ground for strangers with the 
money he had returned them so violently; 
one says that he went and hanged himself, 
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asunder in the midst, and all his bowels 
gushed out: one seems to say that’ the 
place was called the Field of Blood, because 
it was purchased with blood-money, another 
because it was stained with Judas’ own 
blood. The usual explanation given of these 
discrepancies is, that the purchase by the 
priests is the fuller statement, the other 
being abbreviated. There is an ancient tradi- 
tion that, in the act of hanging himself, 
Judas made use of a rope that snapped, pre- 
cipitating him into an abyss above which 
the tree was suspended, whereby it came 
to pass that his dead body was muti- 
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lated in a shocking manner; and it may have 
been from the effect of both the circumstances 
mentioned that the field received its name. 
But these harmonistic attempts are hardly 
worth our while. The one account knows 
the commencement of the story better and 
the other the close ; but something is wanting 
to connect the two. And it is not inappro- 
priate that a veil of confusion and mystery 
should be thrown over the end of so sinister 
a character and so dark a crime. 

Epitor’s Nore.—In this series of papers each writer is re- 


sponsible for the views expressed in his own contribution 
only, 


Good. 
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(LLY was the daughter of Martha 
Wentock, who lived in the tiny 
cottage in the narrow, high- 
banked lane which went wind- 
ing in a secret manner through 
the undulating country west- 
ward of the chapel. The little domicile, with 
its red-tiled roof, its yellow-ochred walls, 
its two small windows, one above the other, 
was hidden amongst a wealth of foliage, and 
a stranger would never have suspected its 
existence until he came to its wicket-gate in 
the hedgerow. Before it, on the other side 
of the narrow way, and rising high above 
the level of the lane, was one of Auntie Anne’s 
fruitful barley-fields. Behind it was a lush 
hay-field, where the blackbirds always loved to 
sing: and from its tiny outhouse window at 
the side one could see nothing save a glimmer- 
ing tangle of trees and meadow and hedge- 
row. 

It was a delightfully sequestered and rustic 
little spot, and it seemed strange to have to 
connect itin any way with trouble and suffering. 
Yet hollow-eyed Grief comes piping his dirge 
over these green fields just as he does over the 
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crowded courts of town. Death hovers here, 
with his dark wings, just as he does over 
stifling tenements. Whether in country 
cottage or city mansion there is no exemp- 
tion for human kind from sorrow; although 
I know where I would choose to bear my 
burden, or breathe my last breath. There is a 
marvellous soothing in the gentle voice of 
Nature, like a whisper from out the mystery 
of God’s heaven, bringing consolation to the 
overcharged heart. I have never seen the sun- 
light passing over the rippling fields, I have 
never watched the shining clouds scurrying 
across the blue vault of heaven amid bursts of 
glory, or heard the summer wind crooning, or 
listened to the song of the humblest_ bird, 
without feeling comforted. It is as though 
one could rest one’s head on the broad bosom 
of old Mother Earth, whose heart has borne 
all the sorrows of her children for so many 
centuries, and there pour out one’s trouble to 
heaven. 

A look of pity came into people's eyes, and 
their voices softened, when they spoke of 
Sally’s mother. ‘ Poor old Martha Wentock” 
everyone called her. The minister visited het 























regularly, once a week. Auntie Anne fre- 
quently came over to see her. She was often 
mentioned in the prayers at the weekly prayer- 
meeting. There was not a single member of 
our chapel circle but felt the deepest sym- 
pathy for her. Her lot had been so hard, her 
life so wretched. In its sheer misery, its 
utter and prolonged greyness of sky, it always 
served as an object lesson for those of us who 
were disposed to cry out over small worries. 
For the thought ever came to us: ‘It might be 
worse. What if I had to go through as many 
troubles as Martha Wentock!” 

Martha’s pathetic little face haunts my 
memory still. A small, wizened face, heavily 
lined and marked. Two plaintive brown 
eyes, very dim of sight. Thin straggling grey 
hair running on either side the furrowed brow 
from its neat parting in the centre. About the 
whole countenance there was that wistful look 
which one so often sees in the faces of people 
who cannot hear. It was partly due, perhaps, 
to the eagerness with which she looked at you 
out of her dim eyes, to -watch your lips 
moving. For Martha was deaf, as well as 
nearly blind. 

From the first her husband, a big, thick- 
lipped, sullen-tempered man, had brutally ill- 
treated her. He had half-starved her, cruelly 
beaten her, and systematically made her life a 
burden to her until she was quite crushed in 
spirit. She had been plain from her earliest 
days. She was plainer still when brutal Bill 
Wentock had done with her. She had been 
meek-spirited and timid from the first. She 
was utterly broken down after ten years of 
married life. It was a cruel blow from her 
hushand’s heavy hand which had caused her 
deafness and injured her sight beyond all hope 
of cure. Again and again he had been 
punished for his brutality—not at Martha’s 
instigation, for she never would take steps 
against him—but he only grew more vicious, 
more cruel towards his wife, and after each 
period of imprisonment wreaked his revenge 
upon her with increased ferocity. 

Yet Martha would not leave him. She shook 
her head when people urged it upon her, and 
her lips trembled. And those with any degree 
of feeling could never stand that look in 
Martha’s face. Auntie Anne turned away, and 
all her shrewdness and resource were for once 
baffled. The minister, having seen it once, 
never mentioned the subject again. It was 
like the look of a dumb creature in agony. She 
had not the strength or the will to leave him. 
She clung to him as a faithful dog will cling to 
the master who kicks it. And there was her 
child, Sally—his child! Who can tell the 
sacred feelings of motherhood, even in such a 
thin, worn, wan-eyed little body as Martha 
Was | 


There was not a man or woman who knew 
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Martha and her husband but regarded it as a 
happy release for her when Bill Wentock died. 
There was not a man or woman who mourned 
his loss. For he had been as ill-conditioned 
and surly towards everyone with whom he 
came in contact as he had been at home. 
People shuddered at his end, but they could not 
pretend to be sorry. In a drunken rage he had 
struck blindly at another man, and, falling 
heavily, had sustained injuries from which he 
died in a few hours. Even his last moments 
were profaned by curses terrible to hear. Thus 
went out of the world Bill Wentock, drunkard, 
wife-beater, and Sabbath-breaker. 

Martha wept piteously as she bent over the 
dead body and brushed back the hair from the 
cold brow. He had been the curse of her life, 
and yet she wept. She was ill for weeks after 
the funeral, and had not the minister obtained 
out-door relief for her from the Board of 
Guardians she would have had to enter the 
workhouse. It was a revelation of her char- 
acter that, when she was able to be about again, 
she went to the minister, and dropping her 
old fashioned curtsy, while she peered up at 
him out of her dim eyes, said :— 

“Ef you please, sir, I can do without it 
now.” 

“Do without what, Martha?” asked the 
minister, kindly. 

*The—the parish pay, sir,” said Martha, 
a faint tinge of red in her thin cheeks. 

**Oh, nonsense,” replied the minister, warmly. 
*You shall do no such thing. You’ll need it 
yet, for a time at least.” 

‘** Ef you please, sir, I’d rather do without it,” 
said Martha, in her timid way. ‘I’ve got 
promises of cleanin’ work enough to keep me 
an’ Sally. An’ moreover, sir, I—I—” 

** Well, Martha?” said the minister, smilingly. 
**Speak out. You know me. Say what is in 
your mind.” 

** Well, sir—I—I’m very much obliged to you 
for gettin’ it for me. I don’ know what would 
ha’ come to me an’ Sally ef we hadn’t had it. 
But we can do without it now. An’—I—/ 
shouldw like Sally to know as I'd ever got help 


Srom the poorhouse, sir.” 


Her wan little features were working con- 
vulsively, her eyes were moving restlessly as 
she peered at the minister, in that wistful way 
of hers. 

The minister looked at her in utter surprise. 
This vein of pride in Martha’s character was 
new tohim. Poor Martha! All individuality 
had been battered out of her during her 
husband’s lifetime 

“Of course you shall do without it, and 
of course Sally shall not know,” he = said 
kindly. “We will get plenty of work with- 
out the relief, Martha, never fear.” 

And Martha went away smiling and blinking 
hereyes. I always think that the ill-treatment 
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which she  had_ suffered’ had _ slightly 
affected her brain. The smallest word of 
kindness, the merest act of consideration, 
and she would smile to herself long after, 
and her lips would move incessantly. Her 
simplicity touched everyone. She was so 
delighted with a word of praise that her 
vacant eyes would fill with tears. A pathetic, 
frail little figure, as she walked about with 
that peculiar jerky step, which would fain 
have been so alert, but which was uncertain 
through her injured sight. 

The years went on. Martha worked early 
and late, and managed to get a fairly com- 
fortable living for herself and Sally. There 
was not a farmer attending the chapel but 
would have invented a day’s work for her 
at any time when she needed it. The minister 
used to call regularly on Saturday evenings. 

* What days have you free next week, 
Martha?” he would ask casually. 

And somehow there was always one person 
or another who happened to want Martha for 
those free days, either to do house-cleaning, 
or to help with the fruit, or to assist with 
the week’s washing. She was so willing, so 
eager to please, so grateful for a word, a 
look, a smile, that it was a pleasure to give 
her work to do. If, through her dimness of 
vision, her task was ever imperfectly accom- 
plished, and she was told of it, she was so 
remorseful, and her face began to work with 
such painful distress, that people had not 
the heart to pursue the subject. She was 
ever timid of nature, and always apprehensive 
as to her powers of giving satisfaction. 

*Oh, I must try to do things right!” she 
would say to herself, her eyes full of tears, 
‘‘or they ll turn me off, an’ what’d become o’ 
me an’ Sally!” People could read what she 
feared in her pathetic little face, and for 
very pity they abstained from fault-finding. 
Even the grim Asenath at Auntie Anne’s 
farm went over the corners after her 
dark corners into which her poor eyes could 
not see—and cleaned them without a word 
of expostulation. 

Within her frail little body Martha had a 
big heart which positively swelled with love, 
and that heart was bound up in Sally. There are 
no words that can express the tenderness, the 
pathos, the yearning of her affection for her 
child. Her love for Sally was life itself to 
her. She had nothing else to live or work 
for... Was it not for Sally she slaved from 
week’s end to week’send? Was it not for Sally 
she sat up far into the night and sewed and 
cut and mended until her poor eyes were 
aching and blinded? They were blundering 
stitches, but they were hallowed and glorified 
by tears of love. It was as much as the 
minister could bear to see Martha’s pride and 
delight when she peered at some new ribbon 
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or piece of finery which she had bought for 
Sally. Yea, and more than he could bear as 
years went on; for Martha’s troubles were 
not yet over. Another tragedy was creeping 
slowly but surely over her horizon, and the 
minister saw it coming. 
Sally. 

The minister saw it coming as surely and 
ruthlessly as the very night came at the 
close of each day, and his heart ached for 
Martha. Yet human effort could not avert 
it, as he eventually learned, and he could 
only pray for her, and ask that she might 
be given strength to bear this fresh anguish, 
For in Sally’s veins ran her father’s blood, 
and that was the trouble which was coming 
to Martha. How patiently, how tenderly, 
how perseveringly ‘the minister tried to 
counteract the evil strain which Sally had 
inherited are things which can never be told, 
If loving exhortation, persistent effort, patient 
watching and training, day by day and year 
by year, could have done it, then had _ the 
She was in his own 
Bible-class, and he lost no opportunity of 
endeavouring to win her confidence and 
affection. But Sally grew harder as she grew 
older, and gradually, with a poignant dread 
at his heart, he began to realise that the task 
was hopeless, that Sally was her father's 
daughter, that year by year the taint in her 
blood was asserting itself more and more. 
From a bright, merry child, Sally became a 
wild, wayward girl. Then she grew a vixen, 
sullen, passionate, and defiant by turns, and 
wantonly cruel in her tempers. Martha 
never uttered a word of complaint, but she 
went about looking sadly ill and worn, and 
people began to realise that Sally was lead- 
ing her a wretched life, and their hearts ached 
for her. 

The story of the way in which Sally repaid 
all her mother’s love is a tragedy too painful 
to dwell upon. Few ever realised the anguish 
which this weak, broken little woman went 
through when her daughter grew up to flout 
her authority, to return ridicule and defiance 
for the years of devotion and sacrifice which 
had been lavished on her. Yet nothing could 
soften Sally. When her mother utterly broke 
down and wept until the sobs shook her weak 
little body, Sally laughed in brutal callousness. 
When people remonstrated with her, she 
answered them with brazen impudence. A 
hard nature. A cruel, vicious nature. It was 
as though her father had come to life again 

The crisis came at last. On a Saturday 
morning in spring, when the birds were 
twittering busily in copse and brake, when the 
fresh wind was humming merrily over the 
wakening woods, when the whole land was 
singing a song of new life and promise, the 
hurriedly to Martha's 


The tragedy was 
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cottage. He found her speechless in the 
rickety old arm-chair by the fire-side, her 
parched lips moving ceaselessly. Strong man 
though he was, he was overcome by the sight 
of that piteous, mumbling face, drawn with 
agony unspeakable, A flood of indignation 
and compassion rushed through his heart, 
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would never come back again. Her mother had 
clung to her, sobbing with fear and anguish, 
but Sally had thrown her off brutally. 
Through the long night watches Martha had 
sat up in the arm-chair, her white little face 
distorted with terror, her dim eyes roving from 
the flickering candle which she had placed in 
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“I am the prisoner’s minister.”—). 699. 


Sally had run away, and the shock had para- 
lysed her mother. 

She had gone off on the previous night. So 
much Martha was able to make the minister 
understand. She had been in one of her wild 
fits of passion, and had gone away saying she 





the window, to the door which she had left on 
the latch, her ears strained for the sound of the 
footstep which she could not have heard had it 
come. The morning had found her still there, 
speechless and helpless. 

The minister went striding furiously to 
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fetch his grand-daughter, his wrath towards 
Sally and his swelling pity for Martha striv- 
ing for the mastery. His grand-daughter 
hurried off to the cottage, while he, saddling 
his cob, rode for the doctor. 


The afternoon found the minister in softer 
mood. 

‘She is but a weak, erring child after all,” 
he said to himself, as he pondered anxiously 
over the matter. ‘‘I was wrong to feel anger 
towards her. She is a poor, misguided child 
little thinking of the suffering she is causing to 
a life already nearly broken by trouble. She 
must be brought back. Yes, she must be 
found and with God’s help brought back. 
Martha must not die of a broken heart.” 

And so on the Sunday he collected amongst 
the members a small fund for Martha’s present 
needs, and handed it over to Auntie Anne as 
almoner, knowing that he could not leave it in 
better hands or please her more than by giving 
her such a trust. And on the Monday morning 
he went forth to seek Sally. 

Monday night came, Tuesday, Wednesday 
morning, and still the minister was absent. 
The little cuckoo clock in his study ticked 
dismally upon the silence, and the room was 
an unbearable blank to his orphan grand- 
daughter as she looked out through the 
window, and wondered when he would come. 
She understood something of what Martha’s 
agony must be as she sat with her through- 
out the long afternoon, and watched through 
her tears the piteous, wrinkled face, the ever 
moving lips, the anxious eyes which ever 
asked the same agonised question. Late that 
evening the minister returned, tired, dis- 
pirited, and alone. He had failed in his 
quest. On Friday he went forth again to 
follow a possible clue, but again returned dis- 
appointed. And still he pursed his lips, and 
said: ‘‘She must be found. By God’s help she 
must be found.” If a good man’s prayers 
could avail, the wanderer would yet be 
brought back. 

Late on Saturday night there came a 
message to the minister's house from the 
police of the neighbouring market-town—a 
message which they had received from a 
large sea-port fifty miles distant — for the 
minister had not forgotten to circulate a full 
description of the wanderer. When he read 
the official-looking document his face grew 
very serious, and he said: ** Poor child! poor 
child!” And almost in the same breath, 
he said, ‘‘Thank God!” 

On Monday morning the minister went 
away for the third time, and journeyed to 
the sea-port town. Arriving there, he made 
his way to a sombre-looking building whose 
grim portals looked out upon a by-street. It was 
the prison. Sally had been arrested for theft. 
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She looked at him sullenly, brazenly, when 
he was brought to her. There was not a 
trace of shame or contrition in her face, 
The minister thought of that pathetic, 
paralysed little figure fifty miles away, and 
his heart leapt up again in anger towards this 
callous girl. Then it fell in apprehension as 
he looked at her face. A hard, sullen, shame 
less face. 

**Oh, Sally, Sally!” he said. 

It was a cry from his heart—a cry of sheer 
pain and sorrow. 

She looked at him impudently. 

** Well!” she said. ‘* What have you come 
for? I didn’t ask you to come!” 

**Oh, Sally, your poor mother is paralysed, 
Have you no pity for her? She is paralysed, 
Sally. She cannot speak. I am afraid it will 
kill her.” 

“I don’t cave!” replied Sally. 

The utter, brutal callousness of her tone 
almost banished all hope from the minister's 
heart. Yet he would not utterly despair. A 
prayer arose to his lips that he might have 
strength to wrestle with the evil spirit which 
possessed her, that the right words might 
come to his tongue. 

There was a silence, during which Sally 
carelessly hummed an air. 

“Oh, Sally,” said the minister at last. 
“You were such a bright, merry little girl. 
You used to run to meet me when | came to 
call at your house, and would take hold of 
my hand, and lead me in. And sometimes I 
used to swing you up on my shoulder, and 
carry you round the garden. There was 
nothing you liked so well as being carried on 
my shoulder, and you would run to me and 
hold up your little arms so that I might lift 
you up. And when you were sitting there 
you used to laugh and sing. Your laugh had 
such a merry ring in it, Sally, that it was a 
pleasure to hear it.” 

The minister paused, but Sally made no 
reply. Then he went on. 

**We were always such good friends, Sally. 
You told me all your little troubles. I 
remember well one day when you ran to me, 
crying and holding up a bleeding little finger. 
I took you into the house and bound it up, 
and then we went out together into the 
garden and I gathered strawberries for you. 
You were laughing again in a few minutes, 
We are quite old friends, we two, and yet, 
Sally—yet—when I come to you, you can ask 
me in that tone what I have come for! I 
did not expect it of you, Sally.” 

He paused again. Sally had turned her 
back to him, but whether in shame or in- 
difference he knew not. 

**T can remember another day. I am 
sure you will remember it too. It was the 
day on which your little brother died 
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How fond you used to be of him, Sally! 
How you used to nurse him for hours at 
a time, and sing him to sleep in the 
meadow on summer afternoons ! Although 
you were only about twelve, you were quite 
a little mother to him. Do you remember 
how you laid your head on my shoulder on 
the day he died, and wept as though your 
little heart would break ?” 

The minister paused again, and a great joy 
and thankfulness filled his heart. For Sally, 
with a movement, had buried her 
faee in her hands, and the hot tears were 
falling through her fingers. Her baby brother 
was the only being she had ever loved. 

“He is still living, Sally. Do you think 
that because he has passed away out of your 
sight he cannot see you! His little soul is 
in heaven, and he is looking down at you 
Would you have him see 


sudden 


this very moment. 
you—like this!” 

* Sally was sobbing fiercely, passionately, so 
that the convulsions shook her whole frame. 
[he minister had touched the only responsive 
chord in her nature. The sullen, pent-up 
misery of her own evil passions had burst forth 
into a flood of tears. And every tear was as 
precious as the most precious diamond that 
ever this old earth gave forth. 

“Oh, Sally, it is soeasy to go wrong. Do 
you think I don’t know how easy it is? 
But thank God, it is never too late to turn 
to the right path again. Come home with 
me, Sally. Come home to your poor mother. 
She loved your little brother as much as you 
did. She has hada hard, hard life. Don’t break 
it. altogether. Come home with me.” 

In the waning light of the afternoon the 
minister won his victory. 

Bit by bit, amid her sobs, Sally told him 
the whole story of her escapade; how she 
had walked all the way to the seaport-town, 
sleeping at night in the open air; how, her 
scanty store of money had run out; and 
how, utterly careless as to what became of 
her, she had by sheer force wrenched a purse 
out of a lady’s hand, in one of the principal 
streets, and had run off with it, only to be 
caught before she had gone a hundred yards. 
All else that passed between them is not 
for other ears than theirs, but the minister 
went forth from the sullen gates of that 
prison a happy man. For Sally was softened. 
fhe hard barrier of callousness was broken 
down. Sally had promised to return. 

In the police-court of the seaport-town, on 
the following morning, the minister’s good 
white head was conspicuous at the solicitor’s 
table. He made a fine old figure, with his 
strong, mobile, clean-shaven face, his ministerial 
cravat of spotless linen proclaiming his sacred 
calling. Solicitors and their clerks, reporters 
who came sauntering in, policemen who 








arrived to take official part in the morning's 
proceedings, all looked at him, and wondered 
who he might be. They were not long 
in finding out; for the third charge saw Sally 
brought into the dock, a little red spot in 
either of her cheeks. She realised her position 
for the first time, and the minister, keenly 
looking at her, saw with thankfulness that 
the saving sense of shame was not wanting. 
She neither looked at him nor at anyone else, 
but kept her eyes steadfastly fixed on the 
rail of the dock. All the old obstinate hard- 
ness had gone out of her face, which was 
almost sweet in its humiliation. And yet 
Sally was absolutely and hopelessly plain. 
So marvellously does a right heart ennoble 
the face! 

When the charge had been read out and the 
evidence given, the minister rose at the 
table. 

‘Your worships,” he said, “*may I be per- 
mitted to address a few words to you in this 
case ?” 

The magistrates looked at him curiously. 

““May we ask who you are?” replied the 
chairman, a stern-looking old officer, as he 
stared at the minister over his spectacles. 

“T am the prisoner's minister, sir. I 
represent a widowed mother, ailing in health, 
and almost blind 

Sally covered her face with her hands. 

* The case is a bad one,” said General Wood- 
gate, briefly. “It was practically robbery with 
violence.” 

“If your worships will allow me just a few 
words 

**We will listen with pleasure, but I think 
you ought to know before you commence that 
we regard the case as a bad one.” 

The minister looked at Sally a brief moment. 

**Your worships,” he said, **lam not going 
to pester you with unreasonable appeais for 
clemency. I realise too well your stern duty to 
society and the law of the land. But I would 
just say this. Magistrates of your experience 
know that there is a time of prevention before 
a time of cure, and that if that time be seized 
upon, the cure, and the disgrace which in a 
case like this is inseparable from the cure, may 
be rendered unnecessary. Your worships, | 
have known the prisoner since she was born. 
She has a widowed mother alone in the world, 
who, as the result of her running away, has 
been stricken with paralysis. She will die if 
the girkedoes not quickly return. I regret to 
say the prisoner has been a wayward child. 
But I believe from my heart that it has been 
thoughtless waywardness, and that she has 
received a lesson which will be a warning to 
her all her life. I can assure you that whatever 
her faults may have been she is not by nature 
a thief, and that it was but a foolish, reckless 
act, committed on the spur of the moment. 
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Your worships, I have seen the prisoner and 
talked with her. May I be permitted to give 
you my word that she realises the folly and sin 
of her offence? If you can only see your way 
clear to deal with her as a first offender I will 
undertake that she returns to her home at 
once. She has promised me this ; and I may be 
allowed to add that such a course on your part 
would be an act of mercy, not only to this 
erring girl, but to a widowed mother whose 
life, I know, has been a very sad and dark one.” 

His marvellously musical voice, his self- 
control, his deference of manner, and perfect 
propriety of address, created a palpable im- 
pression on everyone who listened. The stern 
old officer addressed Sally, after he and his 
colleagues had had a short consultation with 
their clerk. 

*You will be discharged under the First 
Offenders Act on one condition,” he said, **and 
that is that you return with this good man to 
your home immediately. And bear this in 
mind. Had he not come here to speak for you 
as he has done, you would certainly have been 


‘“‘The sight was more than he could endure.” 


sent to prison. God knows) what your 
future life would have been in that case, 
You have reason to be thankful that you 
have a minister who is so faithful to his 
trust as to search after you, and save you 
from the consequences of your foolishness, 
Take my advice. Go home with him, do 
Whatever he asks you, and try to be a 
better girl to your poor mother.” 


% * * * % 


It was the afternoon of that same day when 
the minister brought Sally home. The unspeak- 
able joy of that poor mumbling figure which 
lay on the bed in the corner near the window, 
when she realised that Sally was come back to 
her, that Sally was weeping hot tears upon her 
shoulder, was so pathetic a spectacle, that the 
minister was unmanned. The sight of those 
thin hands wandering tremblingly over Sally's 
hair was more than he could endure, He 
turned and looked out through the window, 
And a moment later he stole softly away, 
leaving those two alone together. 
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THE BLIND STUDYING ACUPUNCTURE AND MASSAGE. 


(The School for Deaf and Blind, Tokyo, Japan.) 


|LTHOUGH Japan has 

so largely profited 
by Western civil- 
isation, the last 
thing of which its 
people can fairly 
be accused is ser- 
vile imitation. In 
adapting Western 
ae ways to Eastern 

conditions they display, indeed, striking 
intelligence and originality. This fact 
comes out very strongly in the Japanese 
provision for their blind and deaf, which 
forms the subject of the present article. 
Of the eleven institutions for the in- 
struction of deaf or blind, or both, that 
have been established in Japan, the 
largest is the combined institution at 
Tokyo. This institution originated in 
1875, at a meeting of Japanese gentlemen 
held in the house of an _ English 
physician, Dr. Fauld. <A subseription 








Was opened, headed by the Emperor 
with three thousand yen (a yen is 4s. 44d. 
English), and in 1879 the school (for day 
scholars only) was an accomplished fact. 
In 1885 the school was taken over by 
the State, and in 1886 a department was 
added for boarders. The school in 1890 
Was removed to its present site, at 
Sasugaya-cho, Koishikawa, Tokyo, and in 
the same year the present principal, Mr. 
Nobuhachi Konishi, was appointed. 

At the end of 1898 (to which date we 
are brought by the last annual report), 
the school contained two hundred and 
eight pupils, sixty-nine of whom were 
blind and the remainder deaf. The 
teachers of the deaf numbered twelve, 
three being deaf themselves; and the 
teachers of the blind seven, of “whom 
five themselves were blind. 

The aim of the school is to give young 
blind and deaf persons instruction that will 
eneble them to earn their own livelihood. 
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The deaf are taught reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, composition, and gym- 
nastics: also, as industries, painting, 
sculpture, ‘sarpentry, and _ tailoring. 
Japanese as spoken differs so much from 
the same language as written that 
tuition in speech is confined to a few 
selected deaf pupils, the remainder being 
taught to converse in writing. In the 
arly years of the school a manual 
alphabet was devised and taught; but, 
when the school came under State con 
trol, this was discarded. Auricular in- 
struction is given to. those with a 
sufficient remnant of hearing power. Mr. 
Konishi has visited Europe and America 
to acquaint himself with the _ best 
methods, which he employs, so far as 
possible, in his work. The trades taught 
are those considered most suitable for 
the deaf to practise in Japan —painting 
coming first and then tailoring. <A 
teacher of the school has invented a 
species of marquetry, which the deaf 
pupils practise with gratifying success, 
an exhibit of theirs having carried off a 
first prize at the 
Paris Exhibition of 
1891. 

The blind = are 
taught, besides the 
Japanese ‘* Three 
















R's,” music, acupuncture and massage, 
Attempts to teach the _ blind the 
pianoforte and violin failed from the 
practical point of view, the blind 
pianists and violinists being unable to 
earn a livelihood. Very different was 
the case with the Japanese holo—a kind 
of guitar with thirteen strings. The 
blind sotoists generally become instruc. 
tors of young ladies, and earn on an 
average two hundred and fifty-five yen 
each per annum. The next most luera- 
tive profession for the Japanese blind js 
acupuncture—a surgical operation cop- 
sisting in the pricking of affected parts 
of the body with needles. This was 
introduced in 1881, but discontinued jn 
88>) «6through defective teaching. The 
subject was resumed, however, in 1887, 
under professional instruction. The course 
includes anatomy and hygiene. Massage 
is taught as in Europe. At the combined 
professions the earnings of the blind 
professors average two hundred and five 
yen apiece. 

The instructor in acupuncture (himself 
blind) has invented 
an instrument for 
disinfecting the 
needle, which ren- 
ders the favourite 
operation safer, 
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and thus tends to popularise it still 
more. 

The teaching of the blind to read has 
quite a history of its own. The first 
attempt was made with characters carved 
in relief on wood, but the cost of 
sufficient blocks for a class was _ pro- 
hibitive. Then characters cast in lead 
were given a trial, but waggish students 
used to play tricks with them, and there 
was the danger of lead-poisoning. Brick 
proved too brittle, being too 
rough for sensitive fingers. At last a 
book in raised syllabic characters was 
compiled by one of the teachers and 
presented to the school by a friendly 
printer. This book—a grammatical text- 


besides 


book, called Hotoba-no-okite— proved of 
immense service. Other educational 
books were produced in the same 


manner, and the blind pupils began to 
take delight in their lessons and to make 
rapid progress. It was some time later, 
however, before writing could be taught. 
A wooden instrument was at last intro- 
duced with which several of the blind 
were able to correspond with their 
parents, although they were unable to 
read their own writing. A method was 
then tried of piercing the paper with 
needles fixed in small rods of lead. This 
enabled the blind to write and read 
their own writing, but proved so costly 
in practice as to reduce teachers and 
pupils to despair. Im 1887 Mr. Konishi 
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determined to attempt the adaptation 
of the Braille system of raised points 
to Japanese; and, with the assistance of 
several others, a workable’ plan was 
evolved of representing the Japanese 
language in raised syllabic characters 
which is found very satisfactory in nae. 
The ingenuity of the instructors has 
also been shown in devising mechanical] 
aids for instructing the blind in numera- 
tion; but, these being found no improve. 
ment upon the soroban (Japanese abacus), 
they have been abandoned. The English 
calculating instruments of Mr. M. kK, 
Martin and Mr. W. Taylor, 
have recently been under trial. 
The next largest school for blind and 
deaf in Japan is at Kyoto, with thirty. 
five blind pupils and one hundred and 
seven deaf. The nine other schools are 
small. Of Japanese blind children of 
school age there were, in 1897, four 
thousand three hundred and thirty-four, 
of whom two hundred and eleven were 
at school: of the four thousand six 
hundred and eighty-one deaf children of 
two hundred and fifty-nine 
were at school. And yet, in respect of 
the education of the blind and deaf, 
Japan is undoubtedly the most progres- 
sive country in the East! There is every 
reason for hope, however, that the work 
so well begun in Japan will be pursued 
until, as in our own land, no blind or 
deaf child need grow up uneducated. 
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RAISED CHARACTERS FOR THE BLIND JAPANESE. 


(Adupted from the Braille system.) 





























YRTLE FAIRFAX did not die, though 
everybody thought she would. True, 
A she rose from her bed of sickness a 


mere shadow of a maiden of seven- 
teen, but the shadow was there. This was a 
matter of rejoicing not only to her own circle, 
but also to the hundreds of poor people who 
had named her their “angel friend.” 

Dr. Fairfax used to say that his little Myrtle 
Was a genius at doing good, and would work 
after her own fashion——so he never interfered. 

Her method was most simple. She held out 
her hand to the black sheep, she walked beside 


} them; and she brought happiness into houses 

where desolation and misery had only reigned. 
; Hers was one of those lovely natures that 
> command respect and worship. The thought 


of vice fled at the approach of her dainty 
presence, 

Alone, she penetrated into dens that strong 
men did not care to enter without protection ; 
she feared nothing, and never came to harm. 

She felt that to take care of, and to help, 
evil-loers was a duty sent to her from heaven ; 
and the worse the case—as she called it—the 
more eager was she to fight and conquer it. 

The clockmaker and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Welkens, were two bad cases rolled into one, 


875 





They were utterly disreputable, though in long 
past years they had been respectable. They 
gloried in their iniquities till one day Myrtle 
found Mrs. Welkens in the road, a shade more 
inebriated than usual, and took her home to 
Mr. Welkens, who happened to be more sober 
than usual. From that time onward they 
were changed people; they would do nothing 
to forfeit her friendship. 

Myrtle was to stay at her aunt’s house at 
Perliton for some months ; she was not allowed 
to spend this winter in her native town in the 
valley. 

Some of her cases came to say good-bye to 
her, as they had not seen her since her illness, 
Mr. and Mrs. Welkens were the last of the 
Visitors. 

Mr. Welkens much admired the pictures and 
china in her pretty sitting-room, and Myrtle 
showed him a beautiful old ebony chest with 
chased gold-topped bottles and pots. 

“It belonged to my great-grandmother,” she 
said. **My mother gave it to me. I value ij 
more than any of my possessions. It is so 
useful too. Look, I keep medicines and 
bandages one side, work materials the other, 
and things for writing and drawing in the 
middle. I shall be lost without it. But I’m 
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not to take it with me. We’re so far from a 
railway-station, and so is Perliton, that I’m to 
drive in the little pony-cart. Mother is afraid 
the chest might get hurt ; besides, there won't 
be room with all my luggage.” 

“It wouldn’t do to shake it against anything,” 
said Welkens. Then he added in the tones of 
a connoisseur, “It’s worth a lot of money; the 
tops of the bottles and pots ‘ud melt down to a 
little fortune.” 

His eyes glittered as he took up one of the 
bottles. 

**Put it down,” said Mrs. Welkens sharply. 

‘*Hold your tongue,” said her husband sul- 
lenly. But he replaced the bottle. Then he 
lifted the chest. ‘It’s a bit heavy.” 

‘I’m so sorry I shan’t have it with me,” said 
Myrtle quite plaintively. 

Soon afterwards Mr. and Mrs. Welkens took 
their departure. 

*You can go out through this window,” 
said Myrtle, ‘‘and through that gate at the 
end of the walk; it will be a short cut to the 
town.” 

The next morning, before leaving, she went 
to have a look at her sitting-room, and to her 
dismay discovered that the ebony chest was 
not there. She had left the long windows 
open when she said good-bye to Mr. and Mrs. 
Welkens. Not half an hour later the maid 
closed the shutters for the night, and noticed 
that the chest was not in its ordinary place. 

The gardener remeinbered seeing the visitors 
turn back and go through the open windows 
again: they reappeared in a few minutes, and 
in the dusk he could see that Mrs. Welkens 
had something wrapped in her shawl. He 
thought Myrtle had called them back to give 
them a present. 

Nobody had been in the room after them. 

Dr. Fairfax immediately sent down to the 
town. 

The clockmaker’s shop was shut, and there 
was a placard up-—and it was there the night 
before, from all accounts—to notify that Mr. 
and Mrs. Welkens had gone away and could 
not say when they would return. 

**T don’t suppose they can,” said the doctor. 
For, by this time, the general verdict was that 
they had returned to the room as soon as 
Myrtle had slipped out of it, and had gone off 
with the ebony chest. They had often spoken 

of emigrating when they could get enough 
money together—and their past record was 
very dark. 

Evidence was too strong against them for 
even Myrtle to doubt their guilt, though she 
refused to put her thought into words. 

And she was heart-broken. 

Not because of her loss. But her disap- 
pointment was overwhelming. It made her 
almost ill again. She had been so proud of 
the clockmaker and his wife. 


As she was driven off in the little pony-cart, 
Dr. Fairfax said 

**Poor child! [I know what it means. She 
feels just as I feel when a patient dies and | 
thought I had pulled him through.” 

Myrtle was tired, listless and miserable at 
her journey’s end. 

**T shall have to take care of you, my dear,” 
said her aunt. ‘‘ Now come and see your 
room; I have a surprise for you.” 

She opened the door of the bright sunny 
bedroom. , 

Myrtle scarcely crossed the threshold when 
she shrieked with a cry of delight—for on a 
table in the middle of the room was her ebony 
chest ! : 

Then she heard that Mr. and Mrs. Welkens 
had turned back to ask her to let them carry 
it for her to Perliton. When they found she 
was not in her room they took the chest, and 
meant to walk at once to Perliton, and if 
possible to be back in the morning before she 
left to tell her what they had done. But they 
were caught in the storm. 

“Fancy! poor old things!” said Myrtle’s 
aunt, ‘‘eighteen miles across the hills in that 
terrible rain; and they carried the chest and 
protected it all the way. They were nearly 
dead this morning when they arrived, and | 
wouldn’t let them go till you had seen them to 
thank them.” 

“Where are they?” asked Myrtle excitedly. 

*Downstairs in the hall.” 

Myrtle looked radiant. She flew down- 
stairs. How wrong she had been! She would 
ask their pardon over and over again. 

But she never asked their pardon. 

*Now don’t you thank us, please Miss 
Myrtle,” said Mr. Welkens. ‘* What’s this 
we've done for you, after all you've done for 
us? Pulled us out of the mud, you have; 
and you let us call you friend, and—and you 
believe in us. Ah! You don’t know what 
that means to us, missy, I can tell you.” 

‘| was half-afraid.” said Mrs. Welkens, 
**you might have thought we had stolen the 
chest, just the first go-off like, miss.” 

* You stupid woman!” muttered Welkens, 
the blood rushing to his forehead.  ‘ Miss 
Myrtle "—his voice became suddenly — husky 
and hard—‘* Miss Myrtle, you didn’t think 
that of us, not for a moment, did you, not for 
one moment ?” 

Myrtle only had to look at the coarse, rough 
face with the dark shades creeping over it, to 
know how much depended on her answer. 
Evidently, her trust in the Welkenses was 
their chief mainstay. And what they had 
done was so different from what she had 
thought they had done, that, involuntarily, 
she burst into a peal of happy laughter. 

And Mr. Welkens took her laugh for her 
answer, and joined in it. PHa@sBE HaRT. 
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PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
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K any dozen 
men, taken 
promiscu- 
ously, were 


asked, it 
would probably be 
found that most 
of them had some 
notion or recol- 
lection of having 
heard of cases of 
animal - worship 
in various places, 
ancient and 
modern: but it 
may safely be 
said that not 
three out of the 
dozen would 
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by animals in 

been carried since 
ages. Yet there are few 
unimals that have not, at 
other, and in some place 
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or other, figured in such worship. Let 
us look at some of these. 

Perhaps the most famous of all animals 
in this respect has been the cow, under 
which term, of course, may be included 
the bull and the calf. Egypt may be 
said to have been the home of the 
worship of the cow. The chief Egyptian 
deities had all a dedication of this animal 
to them in some form. There were the 
* sacred bulls” of Apis, Basis, and Mnevis; 


and the * sacred cows” of Isis and Athor. 
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SACRED BULL OF APIS. 
( é yolen fiqure in the British Museum.) 
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Under the figure of a bull, therefore, 
Osiris was himself worshipped in Egypt. 
To the idol were prayers made and vows 
sworn; to it, after times of triumph or 
prosperity, were offerings made. Round 
it, decorated with flowers and wreaths, 
the Egyptians danced, led by the priest 
of the god to whom the bull was dedi- 
cated, and they sang songs in its honour. 
The general size of such modelled bulls 
was about eighteen inches, and a good 
specimen, taken from an Egyptian tomb, 
can be seen in the British Museum. 

It was from seeing these frequent 
scenes in Egypt that the Israelites also, 
in their times of backsliding, became 
calf- worshippers. You will remember 
how closely the people imitated them in 
the case of the “ golden calf” worshipped 
in the absence of Moses on the Mount ; 
how they were led by Aaron; how they 
danced and shouted around the _ idol. 
And why was it made of gold? Because 
it was a rule in Egypt to gild the horns 
and legs of the cow that was worshipped. 

All through the Biblical career of the 
Jews this calf-worship clung to them, 
more or less. They could not get free 
from its trammels. Jeroboam’s idolatry 


ship. 


Hosea speaks repeatedly against 
the calf-worship of 


those 


Israelites 


who had for- 


saken the 
true God, 
and warns 
them of the 


consequences. 

rn the 
matter of sac- 
rifice the bull 
has always 
played an im- 
portant part. 
the 


Amongst 
Syrians 


Was common. 
Thus, the 
of 
Baal, contend- 
with 
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ing 
Elijah as 
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the prophet, 


bullocks upon 
the altar. 


A CAT GOD OF EGYPT 


(From the British Museum.) 


And in much 





JUPITER IN A CHARIOT DRAWN BY FOUR WHITE HORSES. 


(From the British Museum.) 


found its zenith in the setting up of two 
images of calves, one at Beersheba and 
the other at Dan, for the people to wor- 





everything. 


later days, even in our own 
country, the cow played no 
minor part in the pagan fes- 
tivals of the Druids. It, with 
gilded horns, they decorated 
with the new-cut mistletoe 
at Yuletide; it they led in 
procession at the high feasts. 
Then there is the sacred bull 
of India, dedicated to Siva. 
Many such bull-like figures 
carved out of rock are to be 
found about Mysore; _ the 
largest one is shown here in 
the picture. A flight of six 
hundred and sixty stone steps 
is before it, and devotees 
kneel on these to pray to it. 
It is the famous “ Nandi” of 
Hindoo sacred worship. 

The horse has not _ been 
without similar honour in 
this respect, though by 
widely different people from 
those mentioned. To the 
Red Indian of the prairies in 
bygone days his horse was 
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Indian braves would go when _ they 
died, and that their future would be 
one long enjoyment of hunting. 

And how could one hunt without his 
horse? Thus the faithful steed was as- 
sociated in his mind with his future 
state, and in the religious ceremonies 
of the Indian’s burial it was a prominent 
figure. For the grave was dug deep 
enough to hold the dead warrior set 
upright on horseback, and in this posi- 
tion he was buried, his horse’ being 
entombed alive with him, so as to be 
ready for his use as soon as he reached 
the “happy hunting-grounds.” 

But a people far different to the rude 
Indian gave the horse no mean place 
in their religious worship. No other of 
their numerous divinities was to the 
Roman, the noble Roman, what Jupiter 
was. And their idea and representation 
of Jupiter was that of a war-god drawn 
in a chariot by four milk-white horses. 
Our picture is from a model of this now in 
the British Museum. 

In this respect, too, we recall that 
the very tutelar deities of Rome, 
Castor and Pollux, are always repre- 
sented as being on the two mythical 
white horses which appeared in the 
famous battle of Lake Regillus. 

It may be worth observing, too, that 
so much has the horse been associated 
with religious ideas and worship that 
even we Christians often speak of 
“Death” as ‘the rider of the pale 
horse,” thus unconsciously, perhaps, em- 
bodying the same notion as the Romans 
regarding the white horse. 

Egypt had a great, a very great, regard 
for the cat. This animal was supposed 
to be the symbol on earth of the Moon, 
and the moon was to Egypt’s people only 
second in importance, as a god, to the Sun. 
Words can hardly describe the Egyp- 
tian’s veneration for the cat. It accom- 
panied him on all his fowling expeditions ; 
it was painted on his finest mural 
decorations ; and a law of the authorities 
made it a capital offence for any person to 
kill a cat in Egypt. When the sacred 
animal died, its body was always em- 
balmed, and in most cases it was buried 
in the sacred city of Bubastium, which 
was specially dedicated to the Moon, 
the cat’s protecting deity. The modelled 
representations of the cat, such as this one 
in our great museum, were about the size 
of our own domestic cat. 
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Even to-day, except the figure of the 
bull, no animal’s representation is so 
often found amongst Egyptian relics as 
that of the cat. 

The sheep, under the various classes 
of the ram, the lamb, ete., has had an 
important place in religious ceremonial, 
especially in that of the Israelites. It 
was ordained by Levitical law as the 
chief sacrifice to be offered for sin. 
Hence all through the Old Testament 














NISROCH THE EAGLE-HEADED DEITY OF ASSYRIA. 


(/n the British Museum.) 


Scriptures we constantly read of it. 
Abel’s lamb, Abraham's ram _ offered 
instead of Isaac, the lamb of the Pass- 
over, and others, at once recur to our 
mind. David speaks of it; Isaiah 
prophesies of that other “* Lamb led to 
the slaughter, and dumb _ before his 
shearers”: and Jewish history down the 
long ages retained the sacrifice of the 
lamb as one of its essential features of 
worship. 

To all Christians the lamb must ever 
be interesting, seeing how we so often 
speak of our Saviour as “The Lamb 
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of God which taketh away the sin of 
the world”; and of being “ washed in 
the blood of the Lamb,” and * Worthy 
is the Lamb.” 

The ram held an important place in Egyp- 
tian mythology and worship, and many 
examples of it are found amongst relics 
of sculpture from the banks of the Nile. 

The goat was, in Israel’s worship, very 
similar to the lamb as to its position as 
a sacrifice. To “drink the blood of goats” 
was a common feature in the religion of 
the idolatrous 
tribes which 
surrounded the 
Hebrews, and 
hence David 
warns his people 
against it, and 
tells them that 
God much prefers 
the ‘contrite 
heart.” The 
scapegoat is one 
of the most fa- 
miliar of Jewish 
desert - pictures, 
wandering into 
the wilderness 
with its load of 
sin, borne’ for 
others. 

Of wild = ani- 
mals, public wor- 
ship has never 
been decreed to 
many, but doubt- 
less the most 
famous case is 
that of the 
‘‘white ele- 
phant” in Siam. 
The Siamese are, 
fou the most 
part, followers of 
Buddha —devoted 
followers, too. The elephant, in their 
country, is a very useful animal, on 
account of the work he does. Hence 
he is looked upon by the Siamese as a 
good gift from Buddha. And with that 
peculiar predilection for ‘* white” animals 
which seems inherent in the human 
race—probably due to the rarity, or 
purity in appearance, of such creatures 
—the Siamese have a special veneration 
for a white elephant. 

When one is caught, it is dedicated to 
royal and religious uses. It is carefully 
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THE EGYPTIAN GOD AMMON WITH RAM'S HEAD. 


(In the British Museum.) 


tended and guarded. It does no work, 
but has priests of Buddha to watch over 
it. In yreat religious processions, or at 
royal rejoicings, it is led in stately 
triumph in full view of the assembled 
thousands, who gaze upon it and often 
prostrate themselves in their veneration 
before the sacred white elephant. 

In colour the ‘‘ white” elephant is a 
dirty white, or rather yellow. So proud 
of it is the king, that one of his titles 
is “Lord of the White Elephant.” And 
the greatest hon- 
our he can pay to 
another monarch 
is to make him 
a present of a 
white elephant, 
though, as_ the 
receiver may have 
nothing for it to 
do, and it may 
prove especially 
inconvenient and 
costly to him, the 
gift is often any- 
thing but accept- 
able. From this 
we get our well- 
known phrase of 
a thing being 
“simply a white 
elephant,” when 
it is costly, cum- 
bersome, and use- 
less to the pos- 
sessor. 

In several parts 
of India the tiger 
is regarded with 
sacred awe, if not 
actually  wor- 
shipped as a god, 
by the degraded 
natives. The 
latter believe that 
the souls of men, after death, pass into 
various animals, and as the tiger is quite 
a “royal” beast, they treat it with great 
honour lest it should perchance have the 
soul of some dead Hindoo prince or rajah 
within it. This is one reason why tigers 
continue to flourish so vigorously there, 
despite European hunters ; they are never 
very seriously attacked by the natives 
alone. 

Rome, too, had some regard for tigers 
in her worship of Bacchus, or Dionysius, 
as he was often called. In most repre- 
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sentations and pictures of the god he is 
accompanied by tigers, which animal 
was sacred to him. 

Except in India the monkey does not 
seem to have been regarded as_ sacred 
by any heathen people. But in Central 
India the native, from the same motives 
as operate in his tiger-veneration, regards 
the monkey as sacred, and deems it a 
fearful crime to kill one. 

Strange as it may seem, there is in 
our own land a ease of a monkey 
so highly regarded as to be repre- 
sented on the tombstone of its noble 
mistress, though why is not known. 
And of all places, this is at Windsor 
Castle. In St. George’s Chapel is the 
monument to the Countess of Lincoln, of 
bygone days, and carved with her lady- 
ship’s figure on the monument itself is 
the figure of her favourite pet—a monkey. 
No wonder that the native Hindoo who 
visits this spot goes away with the idea 
that we, too, venerate his sacred animals. 
Expanding our definition of * animal” 
into “all the animal kingdom,” we may 
now come to the serpent. There can be 
no doubt that, except the cow, no crea- 
ture has been so widely worshipped in 
various ways as the serpent, from the 
very earliest times. 

To the devil, in the form of a serpent, 
we need only just refer. Ages of rude 
drawings and carvings have engrafted 
this representation deeply into our minds, 
and for it, of course, the story of the 
Fall is responsible. All through the 
Bible the enemy of mankind, whom so 
many to-day still serve, is spoken of as 
“the serpent,” until we think of him 
chiefly under that guise of coldness, 
cruelty, and craft. But by the ancient 
Pheenicians the serpent was adored as 
a “good” genius, whom it was advis- 
able to enlist on one’s behalf, and to it 
they made offerings of milk and fruit. 
Zoroaster, the founder of the ancient 
Magian religion of the Persians, taught 
that the serpent was Ahriman, the Lord 
of Evil, and that he made men to sin. 
According to this leader’s tenets, Ahriman 
was a powerful deity who was to be 
feared and fought against. 

Greece worshipped the serpent as the 
representative of its famous healing god. 
sculapius, “the blameless physician.” 
According to the tradition, A®sculapius 
learned many things from watching the 
hab'ts of serpents, and so, after his death, 
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serpents were always pictured with him, 
were placed in his temples. and were 
worshipped in his honour. 

The native Hindoo has a superstitious 
veneration for the cobra above all other 
serpents. Why, except on account of its 
more deadly poisoning powers, it would 
be difficult to say. But on no account 
will he kill one, even should it threaten 
to bite him, and he could do so. 
The intense love of music shown by 
the cobra above its fellows may perhaps 
influence the Hindoo. For he thinks that 
there must be a= spirit of some kind 
in it to make it thus exhibit such intelli- 
gence. And so, when he sees a cobra, he not 
only does not harm it, but he fears lest 
the “evil spirit” may have sent it to 
harm him for some misdeed or short- 
coming. When he finds a snake's hole, 
or hiding-place, he takes great care to 
bring there daily a dish of milk, and 
often a small sacrifice, such as a bird or 
rabbit, that the cobra may eat them. 
He thinks that by so doing he _ propiti- 
ates the ‘evil spirit,” which would other- 
wise revenge itself upon his poor body. 

By almost a similar process of reason- 
ing the Egyptian held the crocodile in 
the greatest reverence. The Nile was to 
Egypt a very god. So the crocodile, the 
Nile’s peculiar creature, became a sacred 
animal in the eyes of the Egyptian, one 
which he must fear, but must not on 
any account injure, however it might 
injure him. And from the time of the 
Pharaohs down to a very late period 
this worship of the Nile’s protégé in the 
temples of Egypt continued vigorous and 
unabated. 

Few birds have played any important 
part in religious worship, except the 
eagle and the dove. Amongst the Ro- 
mans the eagle was the symbol of Jove. 
the power soaring on high. So the 
dweller by the Tiber in those far-off days 
paid almost god-like honours to the 
eagle, which were enhanced by the fact 
that its figure was adopted as the sym- 
bol of Rome in war, and the * Roman 
Lagle” became famous for ever. 

It is interesting to note that we to-day, in 
our churches, have in many cases adopted 
the eagle for the lectern—symbolical of 
power and “attainment of the greatest 
heights.” Nor must we omit mention of 
Nisroch, the eagle-headed deity of Assyria. 
This god was worshipped by the Assyrians, 
and the picture shown on page 709 is 
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that of the colossal figure of the god in 
the ancient palace of Ashur-nasir-pal, 
King of Assyria about 885 B.C. 





FEEDING THE 


SACRED KITE AT TURNKALI, INDIA 


As for the dove, it figured through Jewish 
history as one of the chief sacrifices for 
the poorer classes. ‘Two turtle doves” 
is a constantly occurring phrase in the 
accounts of Hebrew offerings. And our 
favourite representation of the Holy 
Ghost, from the time of Christ’s baptism 


onwards, has ever been in the form of 
a dove. 

In that form He descended at that 
ceremony upon the gentle Saviour, and 


even to-day the Christian Church figures 
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the Holy Spirit’s influence, gentleness, 
and love in the same representation, 

The kite is a sacred bird in India, 
amongst the Hindoos,. as being 
a symbol of the sun. Doubt. 
less much of the veneration for 
it arises from its use as a seay. 
enger in dirty Eastern cities, 
The priests often feed it by 
hand as shown in our picture, 

Besides probably the 
best-known birds of public wor- 
ship were the * sacred chickens’ 
of the earlier Romans. If the 
chickens ate well, it was a 
good sign; if badly, the auspices 
were unfavourable. 

Such absurdities seem childish 
to us, and we wonder that sen- 
sible men like those brave, 
clever old Romans should have 
believed in them. But perhaps 
they did not—or, at least, the 
most intellectual of them. For 
is there not the story that, 
when once Rome’s flotilla was 
about to attack an enemy’s fleet, 


these, 


the Roman commander, who 
had brought on board with 
him the “sacred chickens,” 


ordered the auspices to be 
taken. They were—and turned out badly. 

* Sir,” said the officiating priest, “ the 
‘sacred chickens’ will not eat.” 

The leader was angry and furious. 

* Not eat?” exclaimed he, “not eat! 
Then, by Jupiter, if they won't eat, they 
shall drink!” 

And seizing them in his hands he threw 
them overboard into the sea, to the con- 
sternation of his crew. 

That Roman was a _ bold 


man, even 


though he lost the battle! 


G. A. WADE. 
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A STORY OF VILLAGE INTRIGUE. 


By Agnes Giberne, Author of ‘‘In the Great Peril,’’ ‘‘ Stories of the Abbey 
Precincts,’’ Etc. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


TO THE POINT. 





“ : = DO not know, however, 
ie that I meant any 
very special applica- 
tion,” Cecily observed 
slowly, and she still 
gazed down on her 
neatly gloved finger- 
tips. “‘Ivy is a nice 
girl, I have known 
her from almost 
babyhood. She and 
I are quite friends— 
in away. Mad spirits 
we rather charming—in a friend. They help 
to cheer one up—if one has not too much of 
them.” Cecily laughed. ‘Of course, she is 
not always in high spirits. I have seen her 
in despair. I shall not soon forget the day 
when first we heard of your coming. It was 
a pelting afternoon. Ivy rushed in, looking 
like a drowned rat, and in a perfectly crazy 
State, poor child. I suppose it was natural. 
She had always been a very important little 
person in Bushfield, and she could not so much 
as imagine anyone else having a right to the 
foremost position.” 




















Delamere was silent. Cecily waited for a 





question, which failed to arrive; and she con- 
tinued without it. 

“If you could but have heard the style in 
which she went on! You would have been 
amused! Miss Perriman was down upon her 
quite sharply for calling you ‘a parvenu’— 
and it takes a good deal to arouse Miss 
Perriman. Of course, that was rather too 
absurd—considering facts! And when _ she 
declared that you were a——But it is hardly 
fair to repeat to a man a girl’s abuse of 
him.” 

“No. Pray do not.” 

Cecily was for the moment checkmated. 

‘‘Ivy is such a child. Absolutely infantine 
and unformed. She says whatever happens 
to come into her head. If she likes a man 
one week, he is a piece of unlimited perfection ; 
and if she doesn’t like him next week, words 
can’t describe his wickedness. He is a brute, 
in fact.” 

**No doubt I was a brute that day.” 

** Well——” in a tone of reluctant assent. 
“But, of course,Ivy did not really mean all 
that she said.” 

**T have no doubt that she did.” 

‘**Oh, of course, in a way. When people are 
in a passion they mean what they say at the 
moment. But nobody ever thinks anything of 
what Ivy Webster says. She is so impulsive, 
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poor little thing. We all like her, but we 
don’t depend upon her, you know.” 

No reply came. Cecily became conscious 
of severely bent brows. Had she done her- 
self, instead of Ivy, an injury ? 

‘But you must not carry away the idea 
that I am saying anything against Ivy! It 
would be impossible. I could not do any- 
thing so unkind. We all like her immensely. 
Only, of course——Oh, she is charming in her 
own way. I was only—rather amused. Just 
at first, language wouldn’t suffice for the 
poor little thing’s feelings. But she soon 
got over it all. It was a mere storm ina 
teacup. When she wrote to me last she 
said * 

‘Pardon me. Was it something that Miss 
Webster wished to have repeated ?” 

The manner was one of icy displeasure, 
Cecily looked up, reddening; and their gaze 
met—hostile on his side, unhappy on hers. 

Then in a flash she knew that he had 
recognised his former Lucerne acquaintance. 
That was bad enough, in view of what he 
had said at Mr. Webster’s. But she knew 
also that she had acted foolishly from 
her own point of view, and apart from the 
question that she had also done wrongly. 
She knew that her words, meant to impair 
the position of Ivy in his eyes, had impaired 
her own position. 

She spoke hastily’ in self-defence, caring 
little what she said, so that only she might 
smooth down the offence. 

**But you misunderstand! [ am sure you 
misunderstand. I was not going to repeat 
anything. Nothing, I mean, of consequence. 
There is nothing to repeat.” 

*T am glad of that.” Delamere spoke with 
cold politeness; and he stood up, drawing out 
his watch. ‘Not time yet for our train I see.” 
He was turning away, with a slight bow, and 

(Cecily repeated : 

“It is a mistake, [assure you. I was not 
going to say—fthat. Not what you suppose. 
Ivy never mentioned your name from begin- 
ning to end of her letter.” 

The two pairs of eyes met again, and hos- 
tility on his side was even plainer than before. 
“Why should she?” came quietly, as he 
bowed and moved away. 

He took care not to come afresh within her 
reach. He had not, as Cecily knew, been 
before in a simoking-carriage; but when the 
train drew up he _ entered one. Cecily’s 
ruminations were bitter. She might have 
done some little harm to Ivy. She had un- 
questionably done no small harm to herself. 

And indeed, though as yet this fact was 
unknown to her, she had given Delamere a 
push in the very direction from which she 
had hoped to turn him. He reasoned at once 
that if people had begun thus to notice and to 








talk he must have shown his feelings more 
openly than he had imagined. In that cage 
Ivy’s manner when last they met might 
bear a different explanation from any that he 
had given it hitherto. What if the gossips 
of the place had been ‘at her” with theiy 
innuendos, and if in consequence she had tried 
to hide her feelings? This, at least, was not 
impossible, 

At the station he found the dog-cart wait- 
ing. While gathering up the _ reins he 
came to a resolution. It found expression 
presently. 

“Mr. Webster at home, I suppose.” 

* Yes, sir,” John answered from behind, 

** Likely to be in at this hour. I want a 
word with him.” 

He drew up outside the park gates. “ You 
can take my things up to the house. Don't 
wait for me. I prefer to walk.” 

He paused for a word with the curtseying 
woman at the lodge, and strolled away tothe 
agent’s little home. Ivy might have noted 
his arrival, but he hoped that she had _ not, 
He knew her to be less addicted to gazing 
out of windows than some people—than Mrs, 
Ord, for instance. 

**Miss Webster in?” He meant to ask for 
Mr. Webster, and the wrong word slipped out, 
He would not take it back. 

“Yes, sir.” 

Ivy had not seen the dog-cart, had not 
heard that he was expected. Half an hour 
later Mr. Webster would have brought her 
the news; but Delamere, by his promptitude, 
secured the “surprise” that he wished for. 
He found her alone, bending with an air of 
intense earnestness over a long seam. People 
around had been wondering what in _ the 
world made Ivy Webster so fond suddenly of 
needlework, which hitherto she had counted 
detestable. 

**Mr. Delamere, Miss.” 

The words crashed in upon. her senses, 
rousing her to a startled uprightness. Any 
previous hint would have prepared her to 
meet him with smiling uncencern; but no 
such previous hint had come. Her thoughts 
had been full of him; and the suddenness of 
his entrance did exactly what he had hoped it 
might do. 

Before she could rally from the start, be- 
fore she could collect her ideas, he had a full 
view of cheeks dyed with rose, of blue eyes 
looking eagerly up, filled with a warmth of 
welcome and of joy such as he hardly dreamt of 
finding. 

Then she would have checked herself, would 
have drawn back, would have tried te look 
as usual, But it was too late. Delamere had 
her hands in his, and he bent down, siiling. 

“Are you just a little glad to see me?” he 
asked. “I was wondering if you might be - 
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perhaps—o! if it would still be nothing to 
anybody whether I stayed or came. Am I 
not quite so lonely a being as I had fancied ? 
Don’t be afraid to tell me. [ should like to 
know, honestly.” 

Ivy looked hard upon the floor, not saying 
P word. Her face was still flushed and 
quivering. 

“[T wonder whether this month has been 
half as long to you as it has been to me. 
Perhaps | ought not to ask--—till T ask some- 
thing else «as well. Yet IL have thought so 


much of you—I should like to know if you 
have once in a while remembered me.” 
“Yes,” Ivy whispered demurely. 
“Just once in a way, only. Or every day ? 


I have thought of you, Ivy, certainly, every 
hour.” 

The colour rushed into her cheeks anew. 

Within five minutes Delamere had put the 
question which all day had been floating in 
his mind, and Ivy had answered it. 

“So,” Dr. Ord said that evening, with a 
dry smile, as he hung up his great coat, on 
getting back from his rounds, ‘so our 
friend has wasted no time. [| did not expect 
the consummation quite so soon, [ must 
confess.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Delamere and Ivy are engaged.” 

“Impossible!” uttered the amazed Mrs. 
Ord. She had indulged hopes in another 
direction. 

“Mr. Webster is delighted. Don’t repeat 
this to anybody at present.” 

“Ivy meant to bring it on from the first. 
Easy enough to see that she was setting her 
cap at him,” declared Mrs. Ord, with a 
suspiciousness born of self-knowledge. ‘I 
suppose Mr. Delamere will want it to be 
kept a secret till he is sure of his own 
mind,” 

“That is not the reason given ”—drily 
again. ‘“‘He feels bound, under the cireum- 
stances, to refer to his uncle. The engage- 
ment is not to be given out until he hears 
from Mr. Delamere. Webster gave me leave 
to pass on the information to you two, but it 
must go no further.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
CECILY’S COUSIN. 


DO declare I never saw anything like 
it in all my life! Never!” ejaculated 
the doctor’s wife. “As if we had 
nothing whatever to do except to 
make our house into an hotel for other folk’s 
convenience! The sort of way people neglect 
one until they want something done, and 
then set to work and make use of one, goes 
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beyond everything. If that isn’t eool, I don’t 
know what is!” 

Mrs. Ord’s indignation failed to make an 
impression upon her hearers. Perhaps they 
were too well accustomed to such out- 
bursts. 

Karly breakfast was in full swing. It had 
to be early in that house, if the doctor 
might hope to get through his morning 
rounds in anything like reasonable time for 
lunch. As for his energetic wife, she found 
the longest morning too short for her multi- 
tudinous avocations, at the best of times. 
How much more so at this time, when those 
avocations included a rigorous watch upon 
the ingoings and outgoings of the Webster 
household ! 

The doctor was deep in his paper of the 
day before, which he had not yet found time 
to finish. This day’s paper would not arrive 
till he was off upon his rounds. He discussed 
tea, toast, and sausages with half-conscious 
satisfaction. The one drawback to his brief 
respite from work lay in that -ceaseless 
penetrating voice at the head of the table. 
He did his best in self-defence not to hear 
what was said, but the sound forced its way 
into his mental retirement. 

“The very coolest’ thing! But Minna 
Hayes always was cool. Never stuck at 
anything, if it was for her own advantage. 
That’s Minna Hayes all over. She doesn't 
stop to think if a thing’s convenient to other 
people. Doesn't care, in fact. So long as 
she gets her own way it’s all right. And, 
of course, we can’t refuse. She takes good 
care not to give a chance of that. Will you 
listen, William ?” — raising her voice. ‘I 
want to know what is to be done. There's 
the carpet up; and the sofa and chair 
covers as 

Dr. Ord lifted unwilling eyes from the 
report of a speech in which he was especially 
interested. ‘Can't be helped, my dear, 
he said, carefully concealing the fact that he 
had not heard what was wrong. He did 
not wish to invite a fresh cascade of ex- 
planation. 

“Can’t! But if it must be— 

“Then I suppose it has to be ”—returning 
to the newspaper. 

*T do declare you’re about enough to drive 
a woman out of her senses. William, will 
you please put down that paper, and hear 
me. I tell you, the carpet is up——” 

**Have it put down again,” suggested the 
doctor mildly. 

“And the covers went yesterday to the 
laundress. They won't be back till the end 
of the week. And that boy——” 

“The covers. Oh, ah!”—vaguely. 
my dear, I suppose it can’t be helped.” 

“And put that spoilt boy into a room 
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without proper covers on sofa or chairs! 
Why, I[ should never hear the end of it. I 
never should! Brought up in luxury, with 
every want supplied for the asking ——” 

* Are you talking about Ronald ?” asked the 
doctor, in surprise. 

**You’ve found that out at last, have you? 
Yes, I’m talking about Ronald. If J had had 
a son, he should have had a different sort of 
upbringing, and I ean tell him so.” 

Dr. Ord’s lips made an odd little motion. His 
wife’s threat to “tell” an abstraction of her 
own imagination stirred his sense of humour. 

** What does Ronald wish to do?” 

“IT told you. He is coming here, this 
morning. A case of scarlatina in their house ; 
and Ronald is due in three weeks at the school 
where he has just got a mastership. Odd time 
of the year to join. Another master is going 
away, and Ronald has to take his place. He 
has been paying visits meanwhile, and was to 
have gone home to-day. Minna says she 
doesn’t know what else to arrange, and she is 
sure we shall be delighted to see him —for three 
weeks she means. Minna always is sure other 
people will be delighted with anything that’s 
for her convenience. And the carpet is up; 
and the covers——” 

Dr. Ord put down his paper in despair. 

“The covers gone to the laundress only 
yesterday !” 

** You have some old ones, surely.” 

**Ronald is used to always having the very 
best of things. He'll tell his mother exactly 
how he had been received. And if she thinks 
her spoilt darling isn’t made the very most 
of s 

**Give him a taste of hardening, for once——” 

*T daresay! And then be told I’m stingy, 
and a wretched manager, and don’t know how 
to make my guests comfortable fi 

Dr. Ord was gradually retreating. 

* But it’s no earthly use telling anything to 
you, or to Cecily. You’re no good, either of 
you. Just wrapped up in your own concerns!” 

Cecily had not spoken hitherto. She was 
fidgeting with a scrap of toast, wearing a 
fretted expression. Mrs. Ord’s reference made 
her glance peevishly up. 

**What does it matter, mother? 
won't care. I am glad he is coming.” 

**So am I,” said Dr. Ord, and he went off. 

“Tf it wasn’t for those covers!” reiterated 
Mrs. Ord. “But J know what your Aunt 
Minna is like, and the sort of things she’ll say. 
Cecily, I don’t know what has come to you 
lately. You don’t eat, and you don’t do 
anything, and you’re getting as thin as a 
lath. Ever since——” 

‘*Do leave my looks alone.” Cecily spoke 
with sharpness. ‘And, mother, I won’t be 
discussed before Ronald. It is not fair, or 


kind.” 


Ronald 
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Something in Cecily’s tone silenced, for the 
moment, even the irrepressible Mrs. Ord. 

In truth, Cecily had hardly yet 
rally from the shock of 
some ten days before, following upon the 
earlier shock of finding how gravely she 
had displeased the man for whose approval 
and admiration she would willingly have 
bartered away all else of which she was 


begun to 
Ivy’s engagement, 


possessed. 

No words had passed between herself and 
Delamere since their talk upon the station 
platform. Cecily would have welcomed any 
opportunity to exchange a few words with 
him. She longed to say something which 
should set matters right. 

What could be said she did not know. 
She was perpetually going over in her mind 
that brief conversation, trying to see her 
own utterances with his eyes, seeking to 
learn exactly why he had been so deeply 
annoyed, endeavouring to gauge precisely 
how far he had read her motives. By day 
and by night she dwelt upon the subject, 
constantly, morbidly. She had few interests 
in life. She lived mainly for amusement, 
and her opportunities for amusement were 
few. This probably was why Delamere had 
obtained so strong a hold upon her imagina- 
tion. 

He had impressed her strongly in past 
years, and his advent had brought up the 
old feelings, with renewed life. Jealousy of 
Ivy fostered those feelings; and his evident 
anger, his readiness to defend Ivy, his quick 
subsequent action, all acted as_ bellows to 
the fire. 

For Cecily still believed in her own attrac- 
tions. She did not think much of Ivy's 
prettiness — “ mere empty-pated —prettiness,” 
she styled it to herself. But, in truth, Ivy 
Was not empty-headed; and Cecily, though 
after a fashion a clever woman, had by no 
means a well-furnished brain. 

If she could but be thrown with Delamere, 
she still thought it not impossible that she 
might regain the old power over him which 
she had imagined herself to possess. Not 
even the evidence of his not knowing het 
name in the past, not even the evidence of 
his annoyance with her and of his engagement 
with Ivy in the present, could quite destroy 
that belief. It was not, she devoutly believed, 
her own lack of attractiveness, but her lack 
of opportunity, which had resulted in success 
for Ivy. 

‘*Success” Cecily called it. She credited 
Ivy with some of her own motives. For, 
though Cecily was sincerely fascinated by 
Delamere himself, a very strong added in- 
ducement was the thought of the position of 
his future wife. Cecily was a nobody, and 
she would have liked to be a somebody. 


























Cecily was poor, and she would dearly have 
liked to be rich. By marrying Delamere 
these desirable results would be brought 
about; and, in addition, she would have for 
a husband a man whom she had for years 
greatly admired, and for whom now she 
8 : : 

deal more than was for her 


cared a great 
own happiness. 

She persuaded herself that Ivy did not care 
much for Delamere. Despite the joyous face 
which flashed past 


their windows half a 
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exercised her mind. Luncheon had been some 
time ended, when a lithe figure in tweed 
bicycled to the front door, and sprang lightly 
down, 

‘IT say! Aunt Marian! Cecily! Where's 
every body 7” 

Mrs. Ord heard the appeal, but was much 
too busy to respond. At that very instant 
she was peering through a muslin blind, 
watching the greeting between Delamere and 





dozen times a day, 
Cecily did not and 
would not believe 
that Ivy felt any 
true love for him. 
The happiness was 
mere excitement. 
Ivy, of course, liked 
to be engaged ; all 
girls do. She appre- 
ciated the importance 
of her new position. 
She valued the pre- 
sents which were 





showered upon her. 
But as for anything 
more—‘Stuff and 
nonsense! She doesn’t 
even know him,”’ 
thought Cecily, for- 
getting the slightness 
of her own acquaint- 
ance with Delamere. 
“They will both be 
soiry some day, if it 
goes on.’ 

Ronald's visit she 
welcomed as a relief. 
Her existence lately 
had been very dead- 
alive. She had little 
to do, except to think 
of Delamere, to wish 
for and to dread a 
meeting with him. 
All household details 
were in the hands of 
Mrs. Ord. She had 
few friends in the 





place, for people in 
general did not care 
for her. She did no 
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work among the poor. 
Such a life could not 
but hang heavily. 
could not but render 
her an easy prey to unhealthy moodiness and 
to temptation. 

Several hours passed before Ronald made 
his appearance. Mrs. Ord had the whole 
Morning for those preparations which so 





“I do feel so dull.”—p. 719. 


Ivy, which both innocently supposed to be 
secluded from observation. Cecily was sure 
to be somewhere at hand. 

Nor did Cecily fail. Ronald had not to wait 
long for the cousinly greeting. He was a 
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handsome young fellow, small and slim in 
build, and boyish even for his twenty-two 
vears. The smooth fresh face might have 
belonged to only seventeen summers. 

* Well, Cecy, how do you do? How are 
you all? What does Aunt Marian say to this 
move? I’ve strictly obeyed home orders, and 
have come straight here; but of course, if 
you can’t take me in, I'll be off somewhere 
else. It was rather a temptation to see you 
all again, before I buckle down to hard work. 
No, I wouldn’t come to lunch—thought it 
might be too soon. So I left my baggage at 
the station—they ‘ll send it up presently—and 
I’ve been bicycling all about the neighbour- 
hood for two hours past. I say, Cecy 

The fresh young face flushed up. 

*Come indoors, and get cool,” suggested 
Cecily. 

Ronald obeyed, balancing his machine 
against the wall. Mrs. Ord was still busy 
upstairs, watching for the reappearance of the 
pair in whom she took so profound an 
interest. 

Entering the drawing-room, Ronald duti- 
fully answered questions as to his plans and 
his belongings; but at the first pause he began 
anew: 

“TI say, Cecy !” 

** Well?” 

“You've got somebody here who wasn’t 
here in old days.” 

* Why shouldn’t we have?” 

*T don’t know. It’s a good while since my 
last visit, to. be sure.” 

**Over four years.” 

‘*No, surely. Not so long as that? Perhaps 
it may be.” We met last in town, didn’t we? 
Am I much altered ?” 

‘Pretty well. You look rather more than 
fifteen now.” 

‘Bosh, Cécy! Why, I was eighteen when 
I came last.” 

‘*Yes, and you looked like—fourteen. Now 
you really have quite the air of sixteen.” 

Ronald laughed. ‘* You do love to plague a 
fellow. Cecy, I want to know who it was I 
came across.” 

‘The new individual! Why shouldn't fresh 
people come here sometimes?” Cecily felt a 
repugnance to discuss Delamere with Ronald. 

* Don’t know why they shouldn’t—or why 
they should. Nor why they should or shouldn't 
be—uncommonly handsome.” 

*— den’t think I would have used exactly 
those terms.” 

* Well, I would. She 

* Oh, I thought you meant a man.” 

“A man! No. It’s a girl. The prettiest 
creature I ever came across. Such a_ com- 
plexion—and such eyes! And a_ perfect 
sylph.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you are 
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idealising Ivy Webster, the daughter of 
the old agent! Why, she’s a mere nobody, 
my dear Ronald.” ~ 

*Can’t be a nobody with that face! Is jt 
Ivy Webster? I remember her now—a pretty 
little girl, She is changed. T should like to 
see her again.” 

“That’s easily managed. [ll bring you 
together.” . 

** How soon ?” 

‘To-morrow, perhaps.” 


CHAPTER X. 
OPPORTUNITIES AND POSSIBILITIES, 


S already implied, Cecily was not exactly 
an irreligious young woman. She 
had a certain amount of religion— 
perhaps, rather, of religious views 
and intentions and sensations ; 
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her religion 
was emotional, not practical, in its nature. 
If she felt unhappy, she was wont to turn to 
it as to a soothing narcotic. If she were in 
doubt as to her next step, she did not go 
to it for guidance. If temptation laid hold 
upon her, she did nof find in it power to 
resist. Such religious books as she occasion- 
ally read—or 
comforting ” 


drowsed over—were of the 
description, From those of 
x more bracing type she turned away with 
distaste. 

Temptation now had come upon her like an 
armed man. Before she knew what she was 
about, it had gripped her firmly. 

Here was one for whom she cared more 
than for any other human being engaged to 
a charming girl, therefore out of her reach. 
Here was another, a young and handsome 
cousin, coming unexpectedly on the scene, 
ready at first sight to be fascinated. The 
combination of circumstances could not fail to 
suggest possibilities to a mind = such as 
Cecily’s. 

if Ronald should take seriously to Ivy, and 
should manage to win Ivy’s affection, that 
might alter the course of Cecily’s life. True, 
Ivy was promised to Delamere. But Cecily 
had already made up her mind that Ivy did 
not love Delamere. As for Delamere’s feelings 
towards Ivy. Cecily paid to them no heed. She 
imagined herself to be profoundly in_ love 
with him: yet she could calmly risk the 
wrecking of his happiness without a_ tremor. 
The nature of her love may well _ be 
questioned. 

Ronald did not yet know of the engage 
ment. If Cecily could silence her talkative 
mother, he was not likely to hear of it soon. 
Dr. Ord at this time was especially busy, and 
also he was the last man to let slip a secret. 
The looked-for letter of approval of the el- 
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gagement from old Mr. Delamere had thus far 
gag 


failed to arrive. Ivy, knowing Delamere’s 
wishes, would say nothing. Delamere cer- 
tainly would be silent, if he and Ronald were 
thrown together—which Cecily intended, if 


possible, to prevent. 

' She was sliding into a downward path, the 
danger of which she refused to see. A warn- 
ing whisper tried to make itself heard in her 
mind, and she stifled it down. Even while 
planning and scheming, she sought to believe 
that she had no plans, no schemes — that 
matters were simply shaping themselves. Of 
eourse, Ronald had to be amused; and of 
course, Ivy might be a help in amusing him. 

The upward road in life is always more or 
less difficult, though help comes to the climber 
when sought. But the downward road is 
{ten smoothed and made easy, as if by the 
iuttendant ministrations of unkindly spirits, 
eager to hasten the descending steps. It seemed 
to be so with Cecily. Her opportunities for 
evil widened. 

In the early morning after Ronald’s arrival 
she went across to the Websters’ house, and 
found Ivy, with a troubled face, feeding her 
eageful of canaries, 

*“Oecy, have you heard? Isn’t it tiresome ? 
Henry has to go off to Italy at a moment’s 
notice! Old Mr. Delamere has been very ill 

that is why he has not written—and a tele- 
gram has come. Heuary ran in on his way to 
the station. He doesn’t mean to be gone a 
day longer than he can help, but I suppose it 
can’t be much less than ten days. Oh dear! 
Now, Dicky, don’t peck. Be a good little 
golden-head. Isn't it provoking? I do feel 
so dull.” 

You look so!”—with veiled sarcasm. 

I’m sure I feel so. I haven’t a notion 
What to do with myself. Now, Dicky, 
that is very naughty indeed to get into 


sich a passion. And here is nice fresh 
groundsel all ready for you. For shame, 
Dicky.” 


“The best thing you can do is to be 
useful to other people,” remarked Cecily, 
ignoring the wet eves. ‘*Mvy cousin, Ronald 
Hayes, has arrived, and he wants any 
amount of amusing. He’s a good boy, quite 
young, and we are awfully fond of bim. 
Suppose we all bicycle to the old ruins 
directly after lunch, and have tea in the 
village there. You will soon forget your 
miseries. Ten days are nothing.” 

Ivy did her best to smile. Yes, that 
would be nice. So kind of Cecily. The 
pitiful face with which she bent anew 
Over the birds incited Cecily to remark 
drily : 


“After all, it’s not as if you expected 
never to see Mr. Delamere again. Pray 
don’t put on airs of temporary widowhood 
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before Ronald, or he will laugh at you 
unmercifully. It is a _ little absurd you 
know. Half the girls who are engaged 
don’t see their jfiancés more than once a 
month.” 

“Don’t they? But then [’m not used to 
that.” 

*What does old Mr. Delamere say to the 
engagement ?” 

**He—doesn’t say anything. He hasn't 
written.” 

*‘No message even !” 

‘*N—o.” 

**Looks rather suspicious. However, I 
daresay he'll come round. No need to 
bother yourself. We shall expect you at two 
o'clock.” 

Being of a buoyant disposition, Ivy did 
her best to enjoy the afternoon excursion, 
and she succeeded. Ronald was both agree- 
able and amusing, and the hours fled faster 
than Ivy would beforehand have counted 
possible. 

Next day an excursion in another direction 
was organised by the indefatigable Cecily. 
The third day was a_ repetition of the 
second. The fourth was a repetition of the 
third. 

“You certainly are something of a witch,” 
remarked Cecily in the evening. ‘‘ Ronald is 
fascinated. He can think and talk of nothing 
but Ivy Webster!” 

**Such a boy!” laughed Ivy. 

**How old do you take him for?” 

** Eighteen, perhaps. He might be nineteen, 
though he doesn’t look it.” 

**He is close upon twenty-three.” 

**Not really!’ 

* Yes. Quite a man in age, and in feeling.” 

Ivy went off with a serious face, which 
Cecily chose to interpret as meaning pre- 
occupation with Ronald. 

Thus far things seemed to be going to Cecily’s 
satisfaction. That evening Mrs. Ord sounded a 
warning note. 

“Cecily, I don’t know what to think of these 
goings-on. If Mr. Delamere knew, he wouldn't 
like it. Ivy isso young, she doesn’t think how 
people talk.” 

‘* T don’t see that it is our business.” 

‘‘Have you said anything to Ronaid about 
the engagement ?” 

“Of course not. It was on no account to go 
beyond ourselves.” 

‘Mr. Delamere would sooner have Ronald 
hear than leave him to go on as he is doing 
now. I've half a mind to speak out.” 

‘‘And get my father accused of gossiping 
about other people’s secrets ! ” 

Cecily’s shot told! Mrs. Ord had already 
more than once burnt her fingers in this wise. 

‘Well, [ only know that, if you don't take 
care, you'll get Ivy into a scrape. Mr. 
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Delamere is over head and ears in love, and he 
won't stand interference.” 

“That is just what J say. 
secret would be interfering.” 

Cecily’s coolness won the day, and Mrs. Ord 
was silent. But next morning, when Cecily 
again tried to secure Ivy, she met with resis- 
tance. Ivy had something to do at home, and 
could not spare the time. 

**You mean that you have to write to Mr. 
Delamere, L suppose. That won’t take a whole 
day.” 

** No—but—I’d rather not go.” 

‘*Because of my yesterday 
evening! Absurd! As if one couldn’t have 
one’s little joke! Of course, you will come. 
You, of all people, to begin to be prudish! 
Ridiculous. What reason could I give to 
Ronald ?” 

Ivy weakly yielded. She did not wish to go. 
Since learning that Ronald was not, as she 
had supposed, a mere boy, it had dawned 
upon her that circumspection was advisable. 
But Cecily’s determination overrode hers, 
helped by Ivy’s reluctance to lose a pleasant 
excursion. 

**Heard from Mr. Delamere?” asked Cecily, 
Ronald being out of earshot. 

“Yes. He can’t be back for another week, 
most likely.” 

* Better make up your mind to six weeks. 
Men do love freedom.” 

“Oh, no. It is his old uncle.” 

Cecily’s laugh was full of meaning. 

‘You innocent being! As if Mr. Delamere 
were the man to be managed by a dozen old 
uncles! I daresay he finds the excuse con- 
venient. You needn't look furious. What 
does the old gentleman say to your engage- 
ment? Not been told yet! Ah!—I suppose 
Mr. Delamere is rather nervous as to what 
he will say. And till the old uncle gives his 
consent, there is no knowing——” 

‘It will make no difference, either way. 
Henry says so. He doesn’t expect difficulties, 
but if there were—” 


To betray his 


nonsense 


Cecily laughed again, with meaning. 

**You actually believe that! If it were a 
question of marrying you—or—of inheriting 
Bushfield! My dear Ivy!!” 

Ivy shot ahead, her face crimson. She 
would not listen to more, but the suggestion 
rankled. 

Few words passed between the two during 
the rest of that afternoon. As they were 
saying good-bye, Ivy asked coldly : 

“Does Mr. Hayes know about my engage- 
ment?” 

‘Likely that he should—isn’t it? After 
what Mr. Delamere has said. But if Ronald 
has any eyes he ought to have seen.” 

“Cecily, I’m not coming with you _ to- 
morrow.” 


**We don’t generally go for bicycling ex. 
cursions on Sunday !” 

“IT mean—I won’t on Monday. I don't 
believe Henry would like it.” 

“Is he that sort of man? You poor little 
thing! Of all miseries in life, defend me 
from a jealous husband!” 

“Cecily!” Ivy stamped her foot. 

“We're not upon the stage, so no need 
for heroics. If you feel squeamish, pray stay 
at home on Monday. Ronald will find it dull, 
poor boy; but what does that matter? You 
can think it over. We'll look in to-morrow 
at tea-time, and hear your decision.” 

Once again Ivy's. resolution was over 
mastered. 

They had perfect weather on the Monday, 
with bright sunshine tempered by a _ breeze, 
A letter received by Ivy just before starting 
ought to have put her into the highest spirits, 
and would have done so but for uneasiness 
as to her own folly in letting herself -be 
managed by Cecily. Whatever  Cecily’s 
reasons might be, and Ivy could not guess 
them, she had led the younger girl into wrong- 
doing. Ronald’s manner this day went 
beyond the possibility of a mistake. He 
hardly left Ivy's side, hardly spoke except to 
her, hardly looked except at her. The more 
Ivy tried to draw back, to hold aloof, the 
more resolutely he came after her. 

Delamere was starting for home almost 
simultaneously with the posting of his letter, 
* You may expect me any hour, after you 
get this,” he wrote. “| may be delayed a 
day or two, but not more. My uncle is better, 
and it is all right as to our engagement. 
Anybody now may be told.” 

Again and again, as the three bicycled fast 
along the smooth high road, Cecily often 
lingering a little behind, Ivy had upon her 
very lips the words which would tell Ronald 
how matters were. She was restrained by 
nothing short of cowardice. He seemed so 
joyously content in her presence that she 
did not know how to resolve to bring a shadow 
on that boyish face. 

A little later would surely be better, when 
this expedition would be drawing to a close. 
Two or three hours’ delay could not signify. 
Before night Ronald should have heard the 
truth from Cecily. Better that than to speak 
herself, To speak out now might mean to 
destroy the whole pleasure of their excur 
sion, it would make things so uncomfortable. 
Ivy hated to make herself uncomfortable 
or to render other people so. Hers was the 
grand difficulty which belongs to many easy 
dispositions—that of making a firm stand 
in the face of her own or of others’ wishes. 

She had not courage to speak out at once. 
At least she would delay till they had had 
their lunch, and were about to return. 























“No, no, no!” cried Ivy, putting out her hand in protest. 
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* You look uncommonly doleful to-day,” 
Cecily remarked, when an opportunity oc- 
curred. ‘* Bad news?” 

‘*No, indeed! It is all right, and Henry is 
on his way home. And Cecily—you must tell 
your cousin.” 

‘All right. He can know—by-and-by. For 
pity’s sake, don’t let a word slip now. Give 
him one more happy afternoon.” 

Before Ivy could remonstrate, Ronald re- 
turned, joyously talkative. Ivy felt far from 
joyous. More and more she regretted her 
own thoughtlessness. The look in his face, 
when he turned it towards her, was not 
what ought to have been seen towards one 
already promised. Ronald, indeed, might be 
but lightly touched ; but it would be no thanks 
to Ivy if he escaped thus. 

Lunch over, they strolled about the village. 
Cecily proposed a run to the next village, 
and was eagerly seconded by Ronald; but 
this Ivy refused. If they went, she would 
start for home alone. Cecily then yielded, on 
condition of a stroll to the river-side before 
they started. Once there, she contrived to 
slip away, leaving the two in a shady spot 
beside the stream. 

“It is time to go back. We must find 
Cecily,” said Ivy. 

Even as she spoke Ronald was by her side, 
beginning to pour out something, his words 
following fast one upon another. He was 
trying to explain how much this visit to 
Bushfield had meant to him already—how 
much more he hoped it would mean—how 
he had found there all that he wanted in life 

how Ivy was more to him than -— 

‘*“No, no, no!” cried Ivy, putting out 
her hand in protest. ‘Please stop. Don’t 
go on. Hush—oh, hush! It’s only a fancy. 
You don’t really mean it. And Iam engaged 
already.” 

Ronald’s face went as white as a girl's. 

“You! Engaged!” 

** Yes. I couldn't tell you before. I'm 
engaged to Mr. Delamere. It wasn’t to be 
known till old Mr. Delamere had written.” 

Ronald looked full at her, with a frown 
which added years to his boyish face. 

“Then you’ve only been playing with me 
these past days! Just amusing yourself, I sup- 
pose. Nice for you! And you never thought 
what it might be for me. You're not the 
girl I thought you were. I should have 
thought you were true as daylight.” 

‘I didn’t mean—Oh, I didn’t mean—how 
could I help it? I am so sorry. But it 
had to be a secret.” 

**And when you saw what you were begin- 
ning to be to me, that didn’t matter in the 
least. You never even thought of telling me 
then! As if I wouldn’t have kept your 
secret!” Ronald’s nenner changed as he saw 
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her distress. ‘“‘Ivy, do you love this man ? 
Do you really wish to marry him? Yoy 
have been so—so kind to me; can it be 
that you really do like me a little? that yo 
don’t care so very much for him?” : 

Ivy shook her head. Through mistake, 
kindness she hesitated at the moment to pain 
him further by a strong assertion to the 
contrary. ‘You must never think that, 
please,” she said faintly. ‘But, indeed, | 
never, never meant to mislead you. Cecily 
has insisted so on my going every day.” 

‘Cecily! She could not make you unless 
you chose. You must have liked it. You 
must have been willing.” 

That fatal weakness, which will not give 
needed pain to spare greater suffering! [vy 
saw it now. She stood up. 

“I think we ought to find Cecily, and go 
home. I am very. very sorry, and aobody 
shall ever hear a word of this. Please don't 
say any more.” 

Ronald flung himself away, hardly. more 
unhappy than Ivy; and Cecily, presently 
coming up, scanned her face with critical 
eyes. 

“You certainly have made a mess of things 
to-day,” she remarked coldly. ‘I should have 
thought you might have left the poor boy 
in peace for this one afternoon.” 

Ivy was too remorsefully miserable to 
attempt to defend herself. It was quite true 
that Cecily could not have drawn her into 
wrong-doing without her own consent. 
She had liked the excursions, and she had 
not troubled her mind with possible con- 
sequences, 

Two hours of bicycling in almost unbroken 
silence was not comforting. Ivy grew more 
and more sad as she caught glimpses of the 
severe boy-face, which hitherto had been so 
gay. Cecily alone attempted to make conver- 
sation, and she found no one to second her 
efforts. 

Home at last. Ivy's door came first. Ronald 
descended solemnly to open the little gate, 
and Cecily went on. Ivy hesitated a moment 
—whether wisely or unwisely she could not 
have said. 

**Won’t you forgive me?” 
low voice. 


she asked in a 


**T don’t suppose you—meant any harm,” he 
replied, with an effort. “It’s rather rough 
on a fellow, you know. Of course, if I’d had 
a notion—but who could ever have guessed?” 

“I didn’t see before, I do now. I’ve beet 
horrid. I’m dreadfully sorry,” repeated Ivy 
passionately, tears running down her cheeks. 
“Do please forgive me; and then—don' 
think about me any more.” 

* That ’s 
firmly. 

He looked full at her for some seconds, 


impossible,” declared Ronald 
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tried to say something more, and failed ; then 
started aside and went off at full speed, 

Ivy broke into one little sob. 

«What is the matter?” asked a voice at 
her side. 

She turned with a violent start, to meet 
the perplex« d eyes of Henry Delamere. 


CHAPTER XI. 
rHE INS AND OUTS OF IT. 


VY was for the moment struck dumb. 
That Delamere might actually arrive on 
the same day as his letter was a possi- 
bility which she had failed to grasp. 

“Any hour,” he had said, but he had also 
spoken of probable delays. 

She grew as white as Ronald had earlier 
grown. Delamere had been standing by all 
the time—had seen her penitent parting, her 
tearful distress and Ronald’s too-patent re- 
proach, had perhaps even heard what both 
had said. What would he think? What 
could she say ? 

She could say the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. So at once 
suggested a wise voice within. But Ivy 
hesitated. Wouldn’t it be very unpleasant 
to explain fully? Might it not make Henry 
angry? Very likely he had not seen or 
heard all, and then she might be telling him 
more than was needful. Was it quite kind 
to poor Ronald to speak everything out? 
And how could she make Henry believe that 
she was not herself to blame? Or, at least, 
since she blamed herself, how could she con- 
vince him that she had truly not meant to 
make Ronald like her too much ? 

These thoughts flashed through her mind; 
but even thought, like light, takes time to 
travel, and their passage meant an appreciable 
pause. Delamere did not repeat his question. 
He waited for her reply, studying the down- 
cast face. 

Then it dawned upon Ivy that she had 
not welcomed him as he had a right to 
be welcomed. She lifted eager eyes, break- 
ing into smile and blush, and was conscious 
of a check as she met that questioning gaze. 

“My journey home has been quicker than 
[ expected,” remarked Delamere. “I arrived 
a couple of hours ago, and called here on my 
Way up. They said that you were off on 
« bicycling excursion, but that you would 
be back before six. So at six I came 
again,” 

The tone was not exactly reproachful, or 
exactly vexed. It expressed nothing clearly 
beyond a wish for information. 


“It was such a lovely day,” murmured Ivy 
uncomfortably. 
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* Yes. Shall we go indoors, and you can 
tell me all about it? I know Miss Ord by 
sight. Who is the young fellow?” 

**Cecily Ord’s cousin, Ronald Hayes, He 


he is rather nice” —in a vague manner. 
*Only—rather silly. I don’t mean quite 
silly, you know, but——And [I was sorry 


for him.” 

“With a purely abstract pity, no doubt.” 

Ivy did not understand the tone. She did 
understand, as Delamere placed her in an 
easy-chair, and seated himself two or three 
yards off, that he had not kissed her, and 
that his face had a set look, unusual in her 
presence. A sense of fear came over her. 
Was she drifting away from him ? 

“T think you have bicyeled too far. You 
look tired.” 

* Oh, no, I’m not tired, really.  It—it isn't 
anything—only 

“Is it your habit to shed tears of ‘abstract 
pity’ for everybody, without stint ?” 

Ivy looked up, and tears rushed again to 
her eyes. Delamere was touched by them, 
in despite of himself. He moved to a chair 
by her side. 

“There must be no secrets between us, 
Ivy.” he said in a low voice. “I am not, I 
believe, of a suspicious nature, I have faults 
enough and to spare, but not that fault I 
hope. Still, under these circumstances, do 
you not think that an explanation is my 
due? The leave-taking between you and 
that young fellow was, to say the least, 
not precisely what a man in my _ position 
expects to see. [| have no wish to be hard 
upon you. But the ‘abstract pity’ 
rather hard to swallow.” 

Ivy was silent, but her hand crept slowly 
to his knee. He took possession of it. 

“What does it all mean?” 

He watched the bent face, where unspoken 
words were visibly quivering. That some 
kind of struggle was going on below he could 


theory is 


see, 

Tell me frankly. Don’t be afraid. If the 
whole affair has been a delusion, if you have 
found that unhappily you do not love me, 
that you do love another—-—” 

“Oh, no, no.” 

‘You are sure? The truth in these cases 
is kindest.” 

* Quite sure, quite!” 

“Then what has gone wrong?  I[ should 
like to understand.” 

Ivy broke into fresh tears. 

“It’s only—only—I was so sorry for poor 
Mr. Hayes. And so sorry [I hadn’t done 
differently. You see—you see—” her chest 
heaving—‘*I did feel very dull, with you 
away, and there wasn’t much to do. And 
Mr. Hayes came the very day you went. 
And Cecily wanted him to be amused. And 
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I took him at first for only a boy; and we 
bicycled every day together, and he was so 
very amusing. And then I began to see his 
manner, and I found he was really older. 
And I wanted not to go to-day, really, but 
Cecily wouldn’t let me off.” 

“Was Hayes aware of our engagement ?” 

* You had said it wasn’t to be told till you 
heard from your uncle.” 

*T had not wished it to be made common 
property, but nobody was bound by a solemn 
oath. Since your father had told the Ords, it 
would have been no great stretch to tell the 
Ords’ visitor as well.” 

Ivy saw the absurdity at * But 
Cecily—” she faltered. Then, with a deep sigh, 
**No, I know, it was my own fault, as Mr. 
Hayes said. Cecily couldn’t have made me 
go if I hadn’t wanted to. I did like the ex- 
cursions, and we had a lot of fun. And Mr. 
Hayes is very nice, you know, only not—not 

only, of course, I could have said I would 
not go, and Cecily could not have made me, 
1 don’t know why she wanted it so much. 
Mr. Hayes said it was all my fault, and he 
looked so miserable.” Ivy broke down anew. 

Delamere was silent. Ivy’s distress seemed 
to him exaggerated. She might blame _her- 
self; but at this moment, surely, the joy of 
his return might have been expected to out- 
weigh remorse. 

* On the whole, perhaps you have shed 
enough tears upon Hayes’ sorrows, and you 
might spare a smile for me,” he at length 
suggested rather drily. 

Ivy did her best to obey, and they spent 
an hour together, not unhappily. Yet when 
they parted each was conscious of something 
out of tune. Ivy’s explanation had not car- 
ried absolute conviction to Delamere, notwith- 
standing his professedly unsuspicious nature ; 
and his manner left Ivy with the feeling that 
he was still displeased. 

As soon as possible she escaped to her 
own bedroom, to think matters over. Ivy 
was, like many women, not good at sustained 
thought. Ten minutes of cogitation plunged 
her into almost despair. On her desk lay a 
letter to one of her former school-chums, in 
process of composition. She generally poured 
out by post all her little interests and worries 
to this friend; and, as an escape from present 
misery, she sat down to the half-written com- 
position, taking a fresh sheet. 

**T never was so unhappy in all my life,” 
she scribbled impulsively. ‘* Nothing could 
have been more unfortunate. I’ve told you 
all about young Mr. Hayes—Cecily’s cousin. 
How could I ever have guessed that he would 
do anything so ridiculous as to fall in love 
with me? Actually to go so far as to begin 
to propose ! Of course, I did my best to stop 


once, 


him; but he was dreadfully upset, and said 








he ought to have been told about the engage. 
ment. And so I think now, too. It really 
was Cecily Ord who kept me from telling, 
She is so odd! You never know what line 
she will take, nor why she takes it. And | 
was so awfully sorry for the poor boy—he 
does look such a_ boy still—that I couldn't 
help a few tears. You know how easily | 
always do cry certain things. And 
when I turned round-—there was Henry! He 
looked so grave, and took me indoors, and 
wanted solemnly to know what it all meant, 
And I tried to explain, and he was very 
kind; but somehow he didn’t seem like him 
self. It has made me feel wretched.” 

Ivy came to a pause, leaning her elbows 
on the table. Was it perfectly fair to repeat 
all this to May Smith—a very nice girl, but 
one who knew neither Delamere nor Hayes? 
Ivy might, if she chose, pass on secrets of 
her own. This was another matter. What 
had May to do with the private affairs of 
either Hayes or Delamere ? 

She debated the question seriously. Then 
she tore the sheet into fragments, took a 
fresh piece of paper, and began anew—not 
so differently as she intended. 

“T never was more unhappy in my life.” 
Two tears fell, smudging the ink. ‘And I 
can’t exactly tell you why. People say one 
ought to be so happy in the ‘engaged’ period. 
[I don’t see that it always follows. Mind, 
darling, that you never, never go and get 
yourself engaged, unless you are very, very, 
very certain 

Ivy stopped, and read the sentence through. 
Was this a great improvement on the last? 

“T think I’d better wait till to-morrow,” 
sighed Ivy. 


about 


A voice sounded from downstairs. ‘ Miss 
Ivy! Miss Ivy! Your pa wants you—quick.” 


Ivy jumped up in her thoughtless fashion, 
and bolted from the room, leaving door and 
window wide open. A strong whiff of air 
swept through, and her writing-table lay 
exactly in the line between the two. The 
sheet on which she had begun to write was 
lifted by the wind, whisked across, and carried 
out of the window. 

It fell upon the slanting roof of an out 
house, and lay quiescent for three minutes, till 
a stronger gust arrived. It was then borne 
up again, carried clean over the garden, 
trundled merrily along the back lane, and 
finally deposited in the untidy back yard of 
the grocer’s “general” shop, at this end of 
the village. 

For an hour it lay there undisturbed. In 
time Mrs. Dodderly, the grocer’s wife, a fat 
and contented body, as virtuously frugal as 
Mrs. Gilpin of old, waddled into the yard, 
espied the sheet, and picked it up. 

[END OF CHAPTER ELEVEN.] 
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PRECIOUS SPIRITUAL VISIONS 








OF OUR LORD. — 





By the Rey. Canon McCormick, D.D., Rector of St. James’s, Piccadilly. 


“Have not I seen Jesus our Lord?”—1 CoriInrTHIANS ix. 1 (# P.). 





TAKE as_ my subject 
“Precious Spiritual 
Visions of our Lord.” 
Such visions, undoubt- 
edly, come within the 
range of personal ex- 
perience. 

It is quite a mistake 
to suppose that seeing 
Jesus with our bodily 














organs necessarily does us any good. His 
own brethren, who were with Him _ con- 
stantly and watched His conduct and listened 
to His words almost every day of His earthly 
life, did not believe on Him. The vast mass 
of the Jews saw in Him no beauty to desire 
Him (Isaiah liii. 2). Crowds looked upon 
Him as He hung upon the cross, but were 
no better for the sight. The best way and 
the only real way of seeing Jesus during our 
earthly lives is by faith, i.e. by spiritual 
discernment. 

It was this that separated His disciples 
from others. They beheld His glory, the glory 
as of the only begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth. To know Christ after the 
flesh only, is not to know Him truly and 
fully. For this reason I regret that there is 
such a thing as the Ober Ammergau Play. 
Christ, apart from His divine nature, which 
cannot be depicted, and His doctrine, which 
is not explained, is a misrepresentation, not 
t0 say a caricature. 

Christ’s cross and Christ’s tomb are both 
empty; and now ‘*we see Jesus, who was 
made a little lower than the angels, for the 
suffering of death, crowned with glory and 
honour.” The vision is by faith, but it is true ; 
for faith is the 
ance” or ** ground” or ** confidence” of things 
hoped for, the ‘‘evidence” or “proving” 
or “test” of things not seen. Faith 
makes invisible and spiritual things real. So 
Paul reminds the Galatian Christians that be- 
fore their eyes Jesus Christ had been evidently 
set forth, crucified—or as the Revised Version 


‘substance” or the ‘ assur- 


puts it—‘* openly set forth crucified.” Yet, He 
was not crucified in Galatia, but on Calvary. 
Faith made them see the real crucifixion. 
‘*The cross of Christ was so clearly, distinctly, 
circumstantially set forth by the Apostle Paul, 
in his ministry in the Galatian church, that 
it almost amounted to a pictorial representa- 
tion of the scene.” Calvin observes, ‘‘ Let those 
who would discharge aright the ministry of 
the Gospel learn, not merely to speak and de- 
clare, but to penetrate into the comsciences 
of men, to make them see Christ crucified and 
feel the shedding of His blood. When the 
Church has such painters as these, she no 
longer needs the dead images of wood and 
stone.” 

Not merely, then, St. Paul, but individual be- 


-lievers can confidently ask the question, ** Have 


I not seen Jesus our Lord?” They have no more 
doubt that Jesus is enthroned in heaven than 
that they personally exist at the present 
moment, 

Visions of Jesus our Lord, to faith, are un- 
questionably granted on special occasions and 
so come within the range of human experience, 
They were literal to St. Paul, but with lessons 
for our benefit. He saw our Lord at least four 
times—on the road to Damascus, at Corinth, 
in Jerusalem, and at some undefined place ; 
and these visions had special purposes and 
are of the greatest value to us to-day. -The 
first had to do with his conversion. The 
second was when he had to face great diffi- 
culties and was much depressed. The third 
was when his very life was in danger. And 
the fourth was when he had to endure sore 
bodily suffering. 

St. Paul saw Jesus at his conversion. 

St. Luke gives an account of the vision. 
St. Paul himself twice describes it—once to 
the Jews, and once to the Gentiles—and he 
mentions the fact to the Corinthians. You are 
familiar with the story, so that it is un- 
necessary to dwell upon it. I merely, there- 
fore, observe that the sceptical Lord Lyttleton 
in the reign of George II. was so convinced 
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of its reality and its effects that it made him 
a Christian, 

St. Paul saw Jesus when he had _ to 
face great difficulties, and when he was much 
depressed. 

The apostle had previously preached, what 
I venture to call, a magnificent sermon, at 
Athens—the home of artists, orators, and 
philosophers—but his logic, and sound, judi- 
cious reasoning, balancing and adjusting most 
essential truths and facts, were apparently 
fruitless, He left the place amidst 
taunting and mocking criticism. No wonder 
he was depressed. In this state of mind he 
entered Corinth, “ profligate Corinth.” If 
cultured Athens refused to accept a temper- 
ate statement of Christian truth, how could 
he succeed amongst a people notoriously 
sinful? As usual his first attempt was 
amongst the Jews, but he was met with 
opposition and blasphemy. His reception by 
the Corinthians was more — satisfactory. 
‘*Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, believed 
in the Lord with all his house: and many of 
the Corinthians hearing believed, and were 
baptised” (Acts xviii. 8). It was under these 
circumstances that the Lord appeared to His 
apostle. Perhaps St. Paul had gone to his 
couch with mingled feelings of hope and of 
fear. The blasphemous utterances were still 
ringing in his ears, and yet there were also 
the joyful expressions of belief which gladdened 
his heart. What was to be his future? The 
blasphemies of the Jews were most painful 
to his pious and sensitive nature. Though 
he had determined to preach a simple gospel 
in contrast with his elaborate reasonings “ in 
the midst of the Areopagus” (Acts xvii. 22), 
yet would it find acceptance? There were, 
indeed, speedily some hopeful signs, but 
dark clouds seemed to gather about him. 
Amidst conflicting emotions, which doubtless 
found expression in prayer, he fell asleep. 
*And the Lord said unto Paul in the night 
by a vision, Be not afraid, but speak and 
hold not thy peace, for I am with _ thee, 
and no man shall set on thee to harm thee: 
for I have much people in this city.” So 
St. Paul’s anxiety and depression were re- 
moved by a vision of his gracious Lord and 
by His precious words. With the sweetest 
encouragement, no wonder he tarried there 
for a year and a half—a long period in his 
busy missionary life—and was reluctant to 
leave a place so memorable for delightful ex- 
periences. 

St. Paul saw Jesus in a time of great 
danger. 

The account is given in Acts xxii. Soon after 
his conversion, St. Paul went up to Jerusa- 
lem. It is quite evident that he knew that 
his presence would provoke bitter hostility. 
The great champion of Pharisaism had 


some 
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abandoned his old ideas. The great blas. 
phemer of the name of Jesus now loved that 
name. The great persecutor had himself 
to bear the persecutions of those who had 
encouraged him in his mad cruelty. But his 
life was too precious to be at their merey, 
He had a mission to execute far beyond the 
confines of Judaism. So he tells us, ** When 
I had returned to Jerusalem, and while | 
prayed in the Temple, I fell into a_ trance, 
and saw Him saying unto me, Make haste 
and get thee quickly out of Jerusalem: be. 
cause they will not receive of thee testimony 
concerning Me. Depart: for I will 
send thee forth far hence unto the Gentiles” 
(Acts xxii, 17, 18, 21). The loving, protecting 
care of his Lord was over the apostle, and 
his life was spared to the Church, and es- 
pecially to us Gentiles. for he was emphat- 
ically our apostle, and he delighted in calling 
himself such. 

St. Paul saw Jesus at a period of his 
life when he was greatly distressed by some 
bodily ailment. 

We need not speculate about its exact 
nature. It is sufficient to know that it was 
‘a messenger of Satan to buffet and humble 
him.” Thrice, in some special and deliberate 
way, he pleaded that it might be removed. 
His prayer was not granted in the manner 
he desired, but his Lord evidently came to 
him and said, ‘* My grace is sufficient for thee: 
for My power is made perfect in weakness” 
(2 Cor. xii. 9, R.V.). The thorn remained, 
but grace was increased; and what was the 
effect upon St. Paul? He preferred to retain 
the thorn because of the additional grace; 
yes, and gloried in it—he who had already 
more grace than all the rest of the apostles 
put together (1 Cor. xv. 10). 

There is a resemblance, far removed but real, 
between the experience of St. Paul and that of 
many Christians. I say ‘* many,” because the 
Holy Spirit’s workings, though reaching a 
common goal, are not uniform in_ their 
methods. There are different idiosyncrasies 
of character; different circumstances of life; 
different influences and opportunities ; and the 
blessed Spirit in His wisdom exercises diversi- 
ties of operations. This will be apparent if we 
consider— 

The time of conversion. 

It should not be forgotten that, like John 
the Baptist, some receive the Holy Spirit even 
from their mothers’ womb. 

When I was young in the ministry a distin- 
guished clergyman said to me: ** It is compara- 
tively easy to deal with those whose conversion 
is clear and marked at a particular time of life. 
The difficulty is to help those to assurance who 
have passed through no _ well-defined and 
decided change. but who have always been 
under the Holy Spirit’s influence.” 
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PRECIOUS SPIRITUAL 


There is some force in the reasoning: 
“You have been so good that you can do with- 
out assurance. I have been so bad that | 
could not live without it.” 

John Bunyan—that master in _ spiritual 
experiences—represents Christian as starting 
from the City of Destruction with a_ great 
burden upon his back. But Mercy, in the 
second part of the ‘“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” is 
without a burden altogether. True that sense 
of sin represented by the burden came to her as 
she advanced towards the Heavenly City. She 
was not driven, but went along the main road 
at first easily and willingly, constrained by the 
attractiveness of loving, lowly, holy com- 
panions. 

Whatever are the means the Holy Spirit 
uses in regeneration or conversion, the proof 
of their reality is the vision of Jesus by faith. 
“He shall take of Mine and shall show it 
unto you.” ‘* He shall testify of Me.” So the 
common experience is the soul’s satisfaction 
with the Person and work of Jesus our Lord. 

Times of great depression and difficulty. 

Do not let us imagine that despondency 
means desertion or failure. We are not alto- 
gether judges of external cireumstances, either 
as regards our own characters or our works. 
It is easy to think that we would be better 
Christians in some other place than that which 
we now occupy. Ah! but we are not wiser 
than God, and He puts us just where He wants 
us to be and where He has work for us to do. 
A sphere of less difficulty might be detrimental 
tous. Too many signs of success might puff 
us up with pride. 

Yet despondency will assail us from time to 
time. The task assigned us seems too hard, 
the opposition too great. Our failures are 
humiliating. The church is not so full as it 
was formerly. The class decreases. Neither 
at home nor elsewhere are religious results 
encouraging or satisfactory. Even temporal 
anxieties are referred to unworthy Christian 
character, and the wisdom to deal with them, 
as promised by St. James, does not seem to be 
granted. What then? What is to be done to 
get rid of the despondency and to surmount 
the special difficulty? Ah! that experience is 
sweet which brings Jesus to us in the night of 
our distress, with the reality of faith, and 
which helps us to hear His precious, comfort- 
ing, encouraging promises whispered into our 
very souls. Our Corinth is not the very place 
we should ourselves choose, but it is the very 
place where Jesus is, and where He wants us to 
be at his side. That is enough: the vision 
satisfies us. 

Times of great danger. 

Here in England we are free from the 
murderous designs of wild, heathen fanatics. 
In China it is different. There is always 
more or less danger in it for our devoted 
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missionaries. But there, as elsewhere, visions 
of Jesus have given the quiet of peace and 
the nobility of courage. Elsie Marshall’s 
diary brings the conviction that Jesus our 
Lord was by her side, saying to her as to 
St. Paul, “Fear not.” 

Times of bodily suffering. 

Such suffering is not the lot of all; nor is 
it, as in some cases, continuous. But, I 
suppose, if we knew ourselves properly we 
should discover that we had some kind of 
thorn in the flesh. 

The mystery of suffering—why one should 
be almost wholly free from it and another 
should experience it almost beyond measure— 
is beyond our power to unravel and explain. 
But one of the commonest ideas is that it is 
a punishment for special sins. The question 
is not unfrequently asked, *‘ What have I 
done that God makes my life one continuous 
source of misery and pain?” Though all 
suffering is the consequence of sin, we must 
be on our guard lest we decide the question 
relating to the actions of Providence by our 
poor, weak, fallible minds. The tower of 
Siloam did not fall to destroy special sinners. 

Rather, with our Bibles in our hands, we 
should remember that tribulation and chastise- 
ment are the legacies of God’s children, not 
in the way of punishment or vindictiseness, 
but rather in love and for the formation of 
high and holy character. And if they are, | 
will not say used, but overruled to comfort us 
to the image of God’s dear Son, the First Born 
of every creature, shall we fret and rebel 
against them and lose the chance under them 
of exercising gentleness, patience, fortitude, 
and the most resplendant of Christian graces ? 
Oh, no! ten thousand times over, no! Believe 
me, when Jesus draws near to the couch of 
any suffering disciple and lets faith see the 
sweat of blood and hear the cries of anguish 
in Gethsemane and on Calvary, there is a 
realised union and sympathy which no human 
language can describe and which are not 
experienced in health, Jesus our Lord is 
then, oh! so near; and there is’ holy 
tenderness in the invitation of Him who 
bears our sicknesses, and who tasted death 
for every man, as He whispers, “ Follow Me”; 
and the response of faith comes, ‘ Lord, 
Thou honourest me in letting me tread so 
closely in Thy _ footsteps. Perfect Thy 
strength in my weakness. Hard as my trial 
is, let it remain if only Thou wilt sustain ny 
fainting soul with Thy grace —that grace 
which is, indeed, sufficient for me. My feeble 
but joyous cry is, when the pain is hardest 
to bear and when the scalding tears pour 
down my cheeks, ‘More grace.’ Most gladly — 
most gladly—-yes, most gladly will I glory in 
my infirmities that the power of Christ may 
rest upon me.” 
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Scripture Illustrations 
and Anecdotes. 





May 19rn.—Jesus Ascends into 
Heaven. 
Passage for reading—St. Luke xxiv. 
44—53; Acts i. 1—11. 
OINTS. 1. Mission work to begin at 
home. 
2. Mission work to expand 
world-wide. 
3. Mission workers and work 
blessed by Christ. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. The Home Mis- 
sion. Every foreign mission be- 
gins with a home mission. The 
apostles began with this. St. 
Matthew began his new work by 
collecting his old friends together, and Christ 
was there to teach them. St. Paul, the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, went always first to the Jews. 
This is the work in greater or less degree of all 
disciples. It is not the preaching of sermons, 
but it is the influence of a new life, and work to 
extend its principles and growth. It is making 
known the glad tidings first to those nearest, 
as the angels did to the shepherds of Bethlehem. 
It is dealing personally with those about us con- 
cerning their salvation and their moving onward. 

The Gospel Light Spreads. The Holy Sepulchre 
at Easter time is crowded by a thousand or more 
members of the Greek Church. The Patriarch 
comes. All is darkness as he passes through. 
He goes through a curtain into the place where 
the body of Jesus is believed to have Jain, and 
waits. Not a word is spoken, not a sound is 
heard. A full hour passes in this way in dark- 
ness. Suddenly there is a movement.. They see 
a spark, and out comes the Patriarch bringing 
with him a lighted torch. Instantly the torch is 
passed from hand to hand and a_ thousand 
torches are kindled; out into the streets of Jeru- 
salem, into the highways and byways they go, 
until the whole city glows with the fire and the 
ight that comes from the Saviour’s tomb. So 
1as the Gospel light spread, till India and Africa 
and America and the Isles of the Sea have been 
touched with the fire of Pentecost from the grave 
of Jesus Christ. 

Results with God. There is a parable of the 
**Seed Growing Secretly.” It teaches that we are 
to cast all care and anxiety about the progress 
of mission work upon God Himself. We cannot 
make the seed grow; our part is to cast it into 
the ground, and then pray for showers of 


blessing to descend and the bright beams of the 
Sun of Righteousness to give light and heat. 
Then we need not fear the result. The seed groweth 
up we know not how, but a promise of success 
is given. ‘He that goeth forth and weepeth, 
bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again 
with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 
Christ’s blessing makes the seed grow, and He 
will Himself gather in the harvest. 


May 26Tu.—The Holy Spirit Given. 
Passage for reading— Acts ii. 1—12 

Points. 1. A Spirit of power. 

2. A Spirit of wisdom. 

3. A Spirit of holiness, 

ILLUSTRATIONS. The Power of the Spiri*. I stoud 
not long ago on London Bridge and watched the 
numerous vessels going up and down the River 
Thames. Most of them sped easily on without 
difficulty, for they were worked by steam power. 
But there was one vessel which seemed to make 
but slow progress, and that with difficulty. It 
was making its way up the river laden with a 
heavy cargo. The tide was against it, and was 
running out fast. The stream also was flowing 
swiftly down, and the good ship had no steam 
power to help it. But I looked aloft, and saw its 
one large sail swollen with the wind which blew 
strongly from the east. And so the vessel made 
headway against’ the stream and the tide, and 
safely reached its landing-stage. So is it with the 
Christian. The current of worldly opinions may 
be against him; the tide of sin and folly may 
strive to carry him out of his course. But the 
mighty power of God’s Spirit is his, and it shall 
take him slowly but surely to the haven where 
he would be. 

Teaching of the Spirit. A man built a house in 
«u certain town for himself and his family. He 
then went to see if there were waterworks and a 
reservoir in the place. Finding these had been 
provided, he set to work to make a cistern in his 
house to receive the water. Day after day he 
looked into the cistern, but there was no water. 
And why? Simply because he had laid no pipes 
to convey the water to his house. Is not this a 
picture of many? They have the Bible in their 
heads, but not in their hearts, for they have 
never sought the teaching of the Spirit of truth. 
The Holy Spirit is there for those who seek, and 














the heart is there ready to receive; but there is 
often no connection between the two, and the 
heart is dry. 

Emblems of the Spirit. As fire is an element 
exceedingly pure and clear, and so necessary for 
that we cannot do without it, 
is water needful, being of a pure, 
and cleansing nature. Both elements are 
used in God's Word to signify the nature, office, 
and work of the Holy Spirit. 
stains of the body, and renews the earth, making 
fruit, so does the 
God's 


man's life so also 


most clear, 


these 
As water cleanses the 


and able to bear good 


and 


it fertile 
Spirit cleanse 
people making them bring forth the good fruits 
As fire warms the body, so 


refresh the hearts of 


of holiness. does the 
Spirit cheer the heart and make it sing for joy. 


2np.—Jesus our High Priest in Heaven. 
Passage for reading—Jicbrews ix. 11-14, 21—28. 

Points. 1. The Hizh Priest's sacrifice. 

2. The High Priest's intercession. 

3. The High Priest's pardon. 

Christ Sacrificed for Us. In the 


JUNI 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


time of the great Napoleon, when a draft was 
made for soldiers to fill the army of the Empire, 
one drafted man procured a substitute to take 
his place in the ranks. The substitute went into 


and fell, while the drafted man remained 
in safety at After a another draft 
was ordered, and the name of the same man was 
again. He 

sent a substitute 


battle 
home. time 
refused to go, saying, “*I am 
into the army, and he 
The case 


called 
free. I 
was killed. So I 
carried into the courts, and it 
was decided that the The law 
had accepted his substitute, and could not enforce 
its claims against condition in 
the sight of God? Doomed to death by reason of 
sin, the demands of the law of God must be satis 
fied. But a substitute appears, and Jesus Christ 
offers Himself as a sacrifice to die for sinners. 
Henceforth there is no for them 
that are in Christ Jesus. 

Christ our Intercessor. 


am as a dead man.” 
French law 
man 


was 
was free, 


him. So is our 


condemnation 


Phocion, the great advo- 
cate of olden time, always preferred to plead 
for the most unfortunate. For this some of his 
friends blamed him. But he replied that the good 
hal no need of an advocate. And when a 
celebrated but unpopular man was cast into 
prison, he at once went to his aid, saying. ‘‘ Where 


can we better help the miserable and obtain 
favour with the gods than in a prison?” He who 


pleads our cause with the Father above _ first 
descended from His state of glory that He might 
meet us in the very dungeon of our sins. Thus 


by entering into our misery He became the more 
powerful advocate of our cause with God, 

Christ’s Atonement. The doctrine of the 
Atonement runs like a golden thread through the 
whole of our religion. It unites the several parts 
of it in a sweet harmony and sheds a lustre over 
them all. It solid foundation on which 
the greatest sinners who build upon it may hope 
for their acceptance with God when they return 
to Him. It is a sufficient ground for their firm 
trust in Christ as a Saviour, and a reviving 
cordial against sinking in despair. 


blessed 


is also a 


ScrIiPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS AND ANECDOTES. 


June 9ru.—Jesus Appears to St. 
Passage for reading—Acts xii. 6-16. 


Paul. 


PoInts. 1. A sight of Christ. 

2. A command from Christ. 

3. A pardon by Christ. 

ILLUSTRATIONS, 8t, Augustine’s Conversion. The 
story of St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, is in 
some respects similar to that of St. Paul. Both 
resisted the claims of Jesus Christ, and both were 


converted in a remarkable way. Both, after 
their conversion, gave themselves entirely to 
work for their newly found Lord and Saviour. 
Augusiine had been hearing of some of the 
saints of early days—-how for the love of Christ 
they gave up everything they had, how they 


chose rather to be afflicted and poor and despised 
in this life, and to reign with Christ hereafter. 
He rose from his chair, and said, “ What! shall 
men like these, poor and ignorant, enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven, while we, with all our learn- 
Why do we not turn to 
Why not this 


ing, are going to hell? 


God, and mend our lives at once? 


very hour?” And he went into the garden 
in great agony of mind, thinking how hard it 
was to give up all his sins. and yet how much 


harder it would be to be shut out of the Kingdom 
of Heaven for ever. While he was thus being torr 
by the struggle, a sweet voice sounded in his ear 
which ‘Take up and read; take up anc 
read.” He listened, and again heard the voice 
saying the same words. He looked round, and 
saw a copy of St. Paul's Epistles lying on the 
took it up, and the first words which 
met his “Not in rioting and 
drunkenness ... not in strife and envying; but put 
ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not pro- 
vision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof.” 
He hearkened to voice, and determined 
then and there to burst the chains of fleshly lusts 
by which he had been heid captive, and to give 
himself wholly and for ever to God. And so by 
God's grace he truly did. His mother Monica's 
prayers were at last answered. He was baptised 
in the cathedral of Milan, and, having put his 
hand to the plough of God's service, he never 
afterwards turned back. 

Freely Received, Freely Give. Rarotonga is an 
island in the South Seas which was Christianised 
by missionaries early in the nineteenth century. 
No sooner had the converts felt the power of the 
gospel themselves than they earnestly desired to 
carry the glad tidings of salvation to the neigh- 
bouring islands of the Samoan group. One of the 
Christians of Rarotonga, named Teava, wrote as 
follows: “* My desire to fulfil Christ’s command is 
very great. He said to his disciples, ‘Go into all 
the world." My heart is full of compassion for 
the heathen, who know not the salvation which 
God has provided. Let me go to these savages. 
Why should there be any delay? My desire for 
the work is very great. May God direct us.” This 
good man’s desire was fulfilled. He landed at 
Samoa, and, besides being one of the most intelli- 
gent and consistent pioneers to the European 
missionaries there, he was for many years one 
of their best native assistants in translating 
the Scripture, in teaching in the and 


said, 


grass. He 


eyes were these: 


God's 


schools, 


in the general work of the station 














had promised her 
mother to be good to 
* Daddy,” and though 
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harely eleven when 
the solemn charge 
was imposed upon 
her, she rose to the 
occasion in a way 
which puzzled many 
older heads and 
hearts. 

Luke Merrifield had been a heavy drinker 
for years, but one who never lost a day’s 
work in consequence. 

During his brief courtship of Lucy Bains 


the Rectory parlour-maid (whose acquaintance 
he had chanced to make when fitting up the 
incandescent light in the spacious dining-room) 
he had become an avowed total abstainer. It 


had been enough to see Lucy’s pretty brown 
eyes shadowed by tears on one memorable 
occasion when he had been a little ‘** beyond 


the mark” to make him (as he earnestly be- 
lieved at the time) abjure drink for ever. 
**Where could a fellow find any pleasure in 
indulgence of a kind likely to the 
woman he loved best in the world?” he had 
said with some spirit when a special friend 
amongst his workmates had bantered him 
for his temperance views; and he adhered 
most steadfastly to his resolution during the 
first two years of married life, but when a slight 
accident put him eff work for a week or two 
and the club doctor advised a glass of bitter 
beer with his meals, as a tonic to appetite, 


grieve 


By Mrs. G. S. Reaney. 





he was secretly not sorry to give the memory 
of old tastes some play. 

And this was the beginning of trouble. It 
the gathering of clouds upon the 
fair sky of Lucy Merrifield’s happy home life. 


came as 


There is plenty of misery short of cruel 
words and rough and inconsiderate deeds. 
Lucy was never a neglected wife, nor one 


suffering from any ungratified need which a 


good weekly wage could purchase, but in 
mysterious way life beat with feeble 
pulse after the shock of the discovery that 


Luke's old craving for stimulants had revived. 


some 


Her little home lacked none of the atten- 
tion she had always bestowed upon it, but 
she no longer sang at her work, and it was 


an oft-repeated experience that the kettle on 
the hob boiled dry, her thoughts being else- 
where, and Luke delaying his home-coming. 


And as some fair flower, dependent upon 
sheltering leaf for its power to bloom 
unhurt beneath the warm rays of early 


summer sunshine, droops and fades when such 
protection is withdrawn, so Lucy,missing Luke's 
helpful companionship, faded — 
only an ordinary cold it seemed at 

and she had reached the borderland 


tender and 
a chill 

the time 
of death. 


Her little dark-eyed daughter, her very self 


in miniature, stayed away from school *‘to 
run errands for mother” whom a kindly neigh- 
bour did her best to serve. And little Lucy 


would do her mother’s bidding and kneel be- 
her and, with folded hands, repeat the 


Lord’s Prayer, not once but many times a day. 


side 














“Tt is full of comfort, child—never forget 
as soothing for the living as the dying,” the 
elder Lucy said one day, words her little 


daughter would ever link with memories of 
“ mother.” 
Then as the sun sank to rest, tinging with 
golden light a bank of clouds, the sick woman 
looking out the clear light until her 
face seemed to have caught a reflex of its glory 


upon 


smiled upon her little girl and gave her 
parting charge 

** Be good to Daddy.” 

And Luke coming home from work with 


penitent fee lings in his heart (and in his hand 
a bunch of Luecy’s favourite sweet peas), found 
his child asleep, her head upon her mother’s 
dead ! 


above a 


pillow : and his wife 
“He feels his bit,” the 
neighbours in hushed whispers, as the weeks 


said 


loss 


went by, and Luke Merrifield’s face wore a 
perpetual frown—not even did his little 
daughter gain from him a smile in those 
early days. 


“Like enough,” one more direct of speech 
than the rest was heard to say; “for if he’d 
loved his wife a little better than he did his 
glass, she would have had less time for fretting 


herself ill. Luke Merrifield deserves more 
blame than pity if all had their rightful 
due ! ” 


Little Lucy shaped to the necessity of the 
hour and stepped far ahead of her actual years 
in thought for ‘**‘ Daddy.” 

It was Eastertide all others 
full of life and hope, and yet in its gay holiday- 
making a time of dire temptation to the weak. 
Luke Merrifield fell beneath the seductive in- 
fluence of ‘old chums” who persuaded him 
to ‘have a drink” “just this once.” 

Little Lucy had been promised—it chancing 
that Easter fell late and spring was far ad- 
vanced—a walk to the woods with ‘“* Daddy,” 
primrose gathering. But in vain she watched 
and waited—as mid-day passed into afternoon, 
and evening came gently along wrapped in the 
soft shadows of sunset—for Daddy’s home- 


coming. 


the season of 


Sitting at an open window on the watch 
and listen, the little girl heard two workmen 
talking. They had crossed the village green 
together and paused where their ways divided, 
standing the moment just beneath the window 
at which Lucy sat. 

* Yes,” said one, * he’s worse gone in drink 
than I’ve ever him. A good thing his 
wife’s not here to break her heart 

“It’s worse luck, though, I’m thinking to 
the child,” replied the other. ‘ Poor mite, 
it comes hard on her now mother 


seen 


there’s no 


to hide the father’s faults!” 

* The 
first 
for him in his 


landlord’s a bit ashamed,” said the 
would not make way 
parlour as he’s done. 


speaker, *‘or he 


back 


Dappy’s 
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Let’s hope he'll sleep himself sober before 
his little lass sees him!” 

Then with a ‘**Good-night, mate,” the two 
men parted, leaving a tender-hearted little 
girl, in her seat by the window above, crushed 
beneath a great sorrow. 

“It’s my Daddy they mean,” she had said 
to herself with a big sob, which seemed to 
shake her fragile body like a sudden gust 
of wind makes the weeping willow tremble 


as it bends over a bed of water-lilies on the 
bank of a flowing river. ‘Oh! whatever 
shall | do? I promised mother I would be 


Doesn't that mean getting him 
home before he has more drink ? 
Perhaps, if he saw me somewhere near, he 
would be sure to come along!” 

Even as she planned it in her own mind 
felt to stand beneath the shadow of a 
great responsibility, and realising the near- 
ness of that mother of whom she thought 
to-day as an angel in heaven, she sank upon 
her knees and repeated the Lord’s Prayer! 

*Our Father—mother’s Father and mine” — 
so ran her prayer, ** Which art in Heaven——” 

She lingered there a moment: it brought so 
vividly to her childish mind the height and 
breadth and greatness of her surroundings. 


good to him. 
to come 


she 


“Give us this day our daily bread” — 
‘**mother” had taught her that that meant 
just the very thing most needed would He 
please supply —and she needed—oh! how 
greatly—to help Daddy! 

The rest of the prayer fell sentence by 


sentence fro.) her childish lips, until the close, 
“For Thine is the Kingdom, the Power and 
the Glory, for ever and ever. Amen,” lifted 
her once more above and beyond the imme- 
diate range of her own personal being, and 
filled her young mind with the thought of 
God’s greatness and strength. 

Then she set forth on her mission, to find 
and bring Daddy home. 

There were four public-houses in that small 
village of less than two hundred souls, but the 
*Ploughman’s Arms” was the chief one. So 
little Lucy turned in that direction. But 
scarcely had she come within sight of it than 
she was conscious that unusual excite- 
ment prevailed. A crowd of people were 
gathering round, and some were hurrying as 
if in search of something, while others shouted 
words she could not catch. 

* * * * ~ 


some 


No one noticed little Lucey as she pressed 
from the fringe of the crowd into its centre. 
Only when, with a sudden sound of crackling 
timber, the flames burst forth, and threw their 
lurid light over the wan faces of men and 


women, did someone see Luke Merrifield’s little 
girl push her way to the front and 
child mad ? 
the burning bar. 


the 
pass within the open doorway of 


was 
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7 34 THE QUIVER. 


It was the work of a moment, and might have 
been but the excited imagination of some 
visionary brain which thought the child had 
actually entered where those within were 
actively thrusting out such furniture as came 
first to hand. 

Little Lucy’s National School teaching had 
instructed her about ‘* what was best to do in 
case of fire.” More than once (for the good 
old-fashioned plan was then as much a part 
of education as teaching the A B OC) a fire 
scare had been rehearsed, and what to do in 


an emergency had been enforced by practical 
demonstration. 

To this was doubtless due the fact that Luey 
threw her cloak over her head and face, so 
arranging it that there was only just a 
sufficient opening to serve for sight. She made 
straight for the bar parlour. She knew where 
it lay, having been there with a former land- 
lord’s little girl on several occasions. It was 
to the right of the burning bar, and at that 
moment was untouched by actual fire, though 
filled with smoke from a room to the left 





Dadiy, wake quickly!” she cried. 

































yolumes pouring in through the open door- 
way 

The bar-parlour was in darkness. Little 
Lucy stood in the midst of the smoke cough- 
ing beneath her cloak—her eyes smarting. 
She was listening for some sound of Daddy, 
of whose presence she never doubted from 
what she had overheard from her window. 
Just as she made quite sure she could hear the 
heavy breathing of someone asleep, a door on 
the left leading into the kitchen was burst 
open and the light of burning timber revealed 
to her a form huddled up in an arm-chair. 
[fhe head drooped upon the breast and a 
wideawake hat (which had fallen over the 
brow) partly hid the face of the shumberer. 

But little Lucy had seen enough to know 
the sleeping form was in truth the one she 
was in search of—her Daddy. 

In a moment she was by his side, had 
pushed back the wideawake hat and was 
eagerly kissing the closed eyes. 

“Daddy, wake up! Dear Daddy, wake 
quickly,” she cried; then, seeing her words 
had no power to arouse the sleeper, she chafed 
his cheeks with her eager, hot little hands. 
The sound of the burning timber, and the 
noise of the watching crowd outside (who 
greeted every fresh arrival of furniture with 
a cheer) made Lucy feel heartsick and giddy. 
She felt her powerlessness to arouse her 
father but, each moment growing more des- 
perate, stifled and blinded by the smoke- 
filled air, she sprang upon his knee and 
twined her arms about his neck, while utter- 
ing almost as a piercing wail the one word 

‘** Daddy !” 

At length the sleeping man was aroused. 
With a sudden bound Luke Merrifield sprang 
to his feet-——Lucy falling to the ground the 
while. He stood as one dazed, then, suddenly 
sobered by sight and smell and scorching of 
his fire-destroying surroundings, he made 
for the door. In his fright and sudden ex- 
citement he completely overlooked Lucy, 
stepping over her prostrate form as if she 
had been part of the room’s furniture. 
Pushing his way through all that hindered 
with the strength of desperation, he passed 
through the dismantled bar, now literally alive 
With flames, and plunged into the open air. 

A cheer greeted his advent. It was then 
that the man who had seen little Lucy pass 
in and had thought no more of it, realising 
as by a flash at this moment that the child 
would have been searching for her father 
shouted out to Merrifield 
*“Where’s your little lass ?” 

“Safe at home in bed, I hope, mate,” was 
Luke’s reply as he pressed the sides of his 
singeing hat together and made as if to pass 
on homewards. 

The next minute and his dulled brain had 
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grasped the fact forced upon him by the one 
who had spoken—Lucy was within the burn- 
ing buildings. To go back—to force his way 
through flame and smoke — to retreat half 
choking and make another venture—all this 
was done more quickly than it takes to tell 
the story. 

Again and again the expectant crowd sent 
up a cheer to encourage what they knew by 
this time must be a desperate search. 

At length Luke Merrifield was discerned 
bearing something in his arms. 

**Make way,” he shouted in a hoarse voice ; 
then, as passing through the crowd which 
opened for him, he sank upon one knee and 
gently placed the unconscious burden upon 
the other, he said pathetically to those rough 
men who gathered around him 

‘Mates, if you are men of prayer, pray 
God above to spare my angel child.” 

And many a tear-filled eye watched a scene 
which in days to come would be interwoven 
with the history of that little village—Luke 
Merrifield’s frenzied grief as he bent over the 
unconscious form of his little daughter—his 
passionate prayer to Heaven for mercy on the 
child—the doctor's arrival —the hurried sending 
for the fly from the George Inn the other side 
of the green to bear the little girl and her 
father to the Cottage Hospital. 

* * * * * 

There is not a child in that village to-day 
who has not heard the story, and does not 
know of its association with the sweet-faced 
woman on crutches who is spoken of by the 
aged as * Daddy’s Angel” (to the youngest she 
is ‘“*Mr. Mervifield’s daughter”), and who lives 
her beautiful life amongst them as one whose 
gentle speech and ways have in them constant 
reminders of a better and fairer world. But 
there have been great happenings since the 
night of the fire which made little Lucy a 
cripple. Luke Merrifield as a sober man was 
an excellent workman. He had determined to 
make a home worth having for the daughter 
to whose devotion he owed so much, and pros- 
perity favoured him. From one position he 
rose to another until as an employer of labour 
he managed to put by his savings more quickly 
than heretofore, and in time was spoken of as 
a moneyed man. Then came the chief happen- 
ing of those to which I have referred. ‘The 
Ploughman’s Arms” had lost its licence. The 
property was changing hands. Luke Merrifield 
bought it, and made it into a Temperance Club 
and Coffee House. And should you chance to 
pass that way, gentle reader, and happen to 
notice (as you will be sure to do) the genial 
landlord and his sweet-faced daughter on 
crutches, remember these two are the ones 
whose story I have been telling you—Luke 
Merrifield and the little girl who rescued her 
father from the fire-—-DADDyY’s ANGEL. 
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And in truth 
quotations to select 
poet but has 
and glamour of 
surround the ivied 
tongued 


bell plays 


‘‘A RING OF BELLS.” 


By Gertrude Bacon. 





there is no 


vielded to the 
bygone 
tower and its iron- 
inmates, hanging, from genera- 





BELLS IN THE NORTH TOWER OF ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 


CCORDING to 
quite invari- 
able precedent 
any article or 

chat, however 

short, upon the 
subject of — bells, 
should begin with 

a poetical quota- 

tion, referring to 

the effect of the 
chimes as heard 
snow, 
mayhap, or to the 
intimate part 


across the 


in the life of each 


lack of 
from, for scarce a 
romance 


days which 


tion to generation, amid the dusty beams 
and the clamorous jackdaws. Scarce a 
rhymester but has strung his verses upon 
the marriage peal and funeral knell, 
the summons to worship and the cry for 
succour, rung out from the same untiring 
throats for hundreds of years. 

But it is easy to wax very poetical 
over bells and their associations, while 
possessing but the vaguest notions re- 
garding their actual being and _ history ; 
indeed, it is possible to be even led astray 
from the truth by the very force of poetical 
tradition. Thus the notes of certain bells 
are often referred to as “silvery,” and 
silver bells are spoken of as if they repre- 
sented the perfection of tone and musical 
sound. This is a mistake, for a silver bell 
at best would sound but tinkling and far 
inferior to one of genuine bell metal, 
while far from an admixture of silver 
sweetening the alloy, as the old notion 
has it, the result would be but to deaden 

















and much impair the 
pure mellow vibration 
of the perfect bell. 

In olden times, as is 


well known, it was cus- 
tomary for the faithful 
to attend the casting of 
their church peals and 
to throw pious offerings 


of silver coin into the 
furnace to enrich their 
harmony. 

The casting of bells 
in bygone days was 
conducted in a_ very 
different fashion from 
now. Instead of the 


trade being in the hands 
of a few large firms as 
at present, upon whose 
complete and extensive 
premises every modern 
appliance and tool lies 
ready to hand, a number of small rural 
foundries, rudely equipped, were dotted 


about the country in wayside villages 
or outlying hamlets on _ the - downs. 
Each of these tiny foundries was the 


centre of some ecclesiastical district, and 
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“GREAT PAUL.” 
South Tower of St. Paul's Cathedral.) 
supplied the bells of the neighbouring 
religious Communities, who, owing to the 
tremendous difficulties of transport of 
those times, were absolutely unable to 
send far afield for such heavy goods. 
But even then full many a lonely 
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738 
monastery aud many a village spire lay 
far beyond the radius to which it was 
possible to convey the big bells of even 
the nearest foundry, and in these cases 
a yet more primitive system of supply 
was employed. The bell-founders of those 
simple days made periodical pilgrimages 
to outlying chapels and priories, carrying 
with them such necessaries of their trade 
as could be transported on horseback, 
and when they reached some religious 
building where a new bell was desired or 
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AN ANCIENT UNDATED BELL AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


an old one was to be recast, they would 
then and there establish themselves in some 
convenient spot—a corner of the church- 
yard, mayhap— erect their temporary 
furnace, dig their pit, and there, out in 
the open, with rude skill cast the bells 
that should hang for centuries in the 
neighbouring tower. This practice was 
in vogue for many generations, and even 
as late as the year 1762 the great clock 
bell of the south-west tower of Canterbury 
Cathedral was cast in the cathedral yard. 

The bell once cast, in these past ages, 
it had next to be christened. This was a 
very important and elaborate ceremony, 
and conducted in all respects as if the 
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inanimate metal were a living soul. God- 
fathers and godmothers were provided, 
the bell was carried to the font, sprinkled 
with water, anointed with oil, the white 
garment of innocence of the Roman 
Catholic ritual was laid upon it, and a 
proper name was bestowed. 

This custom of naming the bells lingers 
yet in our fancy for having nicknames 
for our largest English bells, as Great 
Paul, Big Ben, Tom of Lincoln, Tom of 
Oxford, Peter of Exeter, Peter of York, 
Dunstan of Canterbury, and so forth; 
though it may be mentioned there are 
some who say that the title “Tom” is 
merely an onomatopoeia, coming only 
from the supposed sound of the deep note 
struck on the resounding metal. At any 
rate, though we may smile or sneer at 
the superstitious notions that would treat 
a bell as an infant, and which continued 
in vogue in England till the days of the 
Reformation, we must at least count 
them as less harmful than the customs 
which prevailed in the more licentious 
times that followed, when the hanging of 
a new bell was made the excuse for a 
drunken orgie, and the bell, fixed bottom 
upwards, was filled with punch for the 
consumption of the revellers. 

As far back as the year 1570 a certain 
bell-founder of London, Robert Mot by 
name, attained considerable celebrity for 
the excellence of the bells supplied by 
him. His trade mark was three small 
bells enclosed in a wreath, and three 
similar bells hung as his sign outside his 
foundry in the Whitechapel Road. Three 
hundred and thirty years have passed, 
but those same three bells yet hang in a 
foundry in the Whitechapel Road, as the 
sign of a firm which is the linead descend- 
ant of the first—Messrs. Mears and Stain- 
bank, oldest established of bell-founders, 
and makers, through all these generations, 
of well nigh countless bells, including the 
second biggest in England, the famous 
**Big Ben” of Westminster. 

The art of bell founding, as_ studied 
within the walls of the Whitechapel 
works, differs but in very minor detail 
from that in any other similar establish- 
ment, or indeed but in the adoption of 4 
few more modern appliances from the 
methods of the old workmen casting their 
metal in the churchyard hundreds of 
years ago. The real essentials and secrets < 
of the trade, the right admixture of metal, 
the relation of shape, thickness and size to 




















the note required, 
have remained, 
and must neces- 
sarily remain, the 
If, there- 


same. 
fore, Wwe watch 
and understand 


the details of a 
single casting, we 
have mastered the 
principles that 
govern the making 
of all bells, from 
the tiny handbell 
that weighs but a 
few ounces to the 
leviathan ‘* Czar” 
of Moscow, biggest 
bell in the world, 
silent though it be, 
of nigh two hun- 
dred tons. 


We are just 
about to witness, 
then, in Messrs. Mears’ foundry, the 


casting of four large bells for shipment 


to the Colonies; a “ring” of three, 
twelve, sixteen, and twenty-two hun- 
dredweight respectively, under order 


for Canada, and a smaller one of eleven 
hundredweight for Melbourne. In this 
connection it may be mentioned that 


a considerable number of bells are yearly 
exported to the Colcuies, and to Messrs. 
Mears, some years back, fell the honour 
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CASTING A BELL: THE 





METAL FLOWING. 


of casting the biggest bell ever sent 
out of England, the great ‘* Bourdon” 
of Montreal Cathedral, weighing eleven 
and a half tons. A fair number of bells, 
too, are transported to the United States 
and the Continent, notwithstanding the 
extremely heavy duty demanded on such 
goods, which puts a very effectual stop 
to an extensive trade as far as English 
founders are concerned. 

For this large casting, therefore, several 
tons of metal are at present melting in the 
large furnace in one corner of the casting 
shed. A peep through the furnace door 
reveals a wide molten lake of liquid fire, 
glowing with rosy light, 
stirred into — sluggish 
motion from time to 











time by a long-handled 
iron rake, which comes 
out red hot almost in a 
moment from its fiery 
labour. This seething 
mass is a compound of 
copper and tin in ad- 
mixture of about three 
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parts of the former to 
one of the latter, and 
occasionally a — small 
portion of the metal is 
withdrawn, while the 
melting is in progress, 
and examined by the 
expert, who directs, 
maybe, that a _ small 
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TENOR BELL OF 22cwr. FOR CANADA (CAST 1900). 


quantity more copper or tin be added to 
bring it to the right consistency. 

The floor round the furnace consists of 
hard trodden earth only, and from the 
lower door of the great cauldron from 
which the molten mass will presently flow 
little shallow channels of clay, sprinkled 
with powdered plumbago, have been 
scooped in the ground, conducting to 
four separate holes leading downwards. 

These four holes 
lead, we are told, to 
the grave beneath, 
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and then smoothed round with a speci- 
ally shaped instrument known as a 
“crook” until the core has assumed out- 
wardly precisely the form of the inside 
of the bell which is to be cast upon it, 
Next the cope is prepared. This is the 
outer covering which fits exactly over the 
core, but leaves a space between the two, 
to be presently filled with the molten 
metal of the bell to be cast. The cope 
itself is an iron case of a size dependent 
upon the bell being made, and thickly 
covered within by a lining of loam. The 
lining is done with great care and skill, for 
upon its depth depends the ultimate 
thickness of the bell. Upon the soft loam 
also is moulded any lettering or decoration 
which the completed bell is to bear, and 
the choosing and inscribing of a suitable 
inscription has, from time immemorial, 
been considered a matter of grave im- 
port. 

The cope is placed in position above 
the core, and the whole then _ buried 
underground in convenient proximity to 
the furnace as described. Then, when all 
is ready, the lower door is opened 
and the molten metal, in a fiery stream, 
rolls down the little channels scooped 
for it and pours through the prepared 





where, carefully buried 
in tightly rammed 
arth, lie the moulds 
of the four bells to be 
cast. These moulds 
are, of course, in- 
visible to us, but we 
can form a very fair 
idea of what they are 
like from the speci- 
mens that are piled 
up in negligent order 
round the walls. The 
mould of a_ bell con- 
sists, then, of two 
parts, called technic- 
ally a ‘‘core” and a 
cope.” The core is 
built up of bricks and 
covered with loam, 
which word, as even 
a cockney knows, is 
the proper agricultural 
term for clay. This 
loam is carefully plas- 
tered upon the bricks 








AN ANCIENT BELL, DATED 1594 
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holes into the space between cope and 
core Which it is to fill, The workmen, 
armed with long-handled iron plugs, 
stand beside to see that the stream flows 
aright, and to stop its course as, one by 
one. the moulds are filled to overflowing. 
The temperature of the shed rises 
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flood-gates are closed, the fire is suffered to 
die down, and the workmen withdraw to 
other labours, leaving the molten masses 
to slowly cool and solidify until such 
time as the heat has sufficiently abated 
to allow of the unearthing of the moulds. 

With big bells this will take many 





TUNING 


almost uncomfortably to us, standing 
afar off, as this molten mass is liberated. 
The liquid metal glows first with white- 
hot brilliance, which quickly gives place 
to a rosy glow, lighting up the heated 
faces of the men bending over it and 
suffusing the whole building with a 
warm and ruddy glare. For many 
minutes does the fiery stream, in well 
regulated torrent, flow from the furnace 
doors, until each mould is filled and the 
surplus metal lies in broad red_ pools 
Within the channels. Then at length the 


hours. Messrs. Taylor, of Loughborough, 
bell-founders, who cast the seventeen- 
ton Great Paul, biggest of British bells, 
relate that it was ten days before they 
were able to raise the monster from his 
grave. This moment of opening the 
mould is an anxious time for the 
founders, for only then can it be dis- 
covered whether a perfect casting has 
been made, and how much the resulting 
note differs from that which was 
intended. 

It sometimes happens, of course, that 
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the exact tone has been secured, and the 
bell is then known technically as a 
‘‘maiden.” More frequently it is found 
necessary to do a little subsequent 
tuning. For this the bell is fixed, mouth 
upwards, in a _ special machine, so 
arranged that an arm, furnished with a 
cutting edge, can be made to swing 
round inside and pare off small shav- 
ings of metal from the “‘sound bow” or 
part of the bell on which the clapper 
strikes. This thinning of the substance 
has the effect of lowering the tone. To 
raise it, which is done by actually 
shortening the bell, is a much more 
difficult and less satisfactory process, 
rarely performed. A ring of bells there- 
fore is invariably tuned to its flattest 
member. 

To show the expedition with which 
it is possible to complete a peal, it may 
be mentioned that Messrs. Mears were 
arranging that the Canadian bells of 
the four we have just seen cast should 
be completed and ready for shipment 
by the mail steamer leaving England 
the very next week. The tenor bell, 
completed, is shown in the accompany- 
ing photograph (page 740), and may be 


compared, by the curious, with a bell pre. 
served on the premises cast by Robert 
Mot, the founder of the firm, in the year 
1504—that is, three hundred and.six years 
previously. 

But there is much more about a bell 
than its actual metal, as anyone who 
has any practical experience of ringing 
or has paid a visit to the dusty recesses 
of a belfry well knows. The bell itself 
is hung in a_ wooden framework or 
“cage,” of which each component 
part has its own _ technical name, 
“stock” and “stay,” and “slider,” and 
‘cannon,” each performing its essen 
tial function in the swinging of 
the metal. As all this mounting is 
included in the supply of the beil, it 
follows that a large and _ well - fitted 
carpenter’s shop must necessarily form 
part of a_ bell-founder’s establishment, 
as also a smithy for the forging of the 
clappers and other metal accessories. In 
the case of Messrs. Mears, too, as other 
bell-founders, considerable trade is done 
in the supply of handbells, not to men- 
tion those strange hemispherical bells, 
made like shallow bowls, used for belfries 
where no room exists for a ringing peal. 
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HE road from 
Burnthwaite 
to the nearest 
town was 
long and 
winding, 
and on hot 
days there 
was very little 
shade _ for 
way. 
It was a 
sunny July 
afternoon 
when I 
the bank and 








some 





propped my 
leaned back luxuriously in the shadow of the pine 


bicycle against 


trees, under the nodding foxgloves. I could 
catch glimpses of the distant blue mountains 
and the lake sparkling in the sunshine, and 
it was not to start again along the hot 
dusty road. 

For the moment I almost decided not to go 
on to the few cottages by the roadside where 
some of my old people lived. 

I was just beginning to feel ashamed of 
myself, and trying to shake off my laziness, 
when looking down the road my eyes rested 
on a most extraordinary object. 

Was it a reaping machine 


easy 


running away 


with a bath chair? Or some terrible instru- 
ment of torture, being conveyed to the 
museum in the town? Or just a mangled 
heap of tricycles being towed slowly home ? 

I gazed and gazed till my eyes were dazzled, 
and still slowly, ponderously, the strange 
object advanced, hidden now and then by a 
cloud of dust, or a sharp turn in the road. 

It reached my shady spot at last, and I 
could see that it was an ancient tricycle of 
marvellous construction, to which was attached 
a still more ancient bath chair. An old man 
worked the tricycle, the perspiration pouring 
down his face, while his wife sat in the 
chair with a look of awed delight on her 
face. 

They did not look around them, but gazed 
steadfastly in front as they advanced slowly 
up the hill. 

When they had disappeared in the distance I 
tried hard to recall where I had seen the 
two quaint old people, and it then flashed into 
my mind that they lived in one of a group 
of cottages in a lane leading from the main 
road, 

I had missed my way one day, and stopped 
to ask for a drink of water at their cottage. 

Seizing my bicycle, | determined to follow 
this old couple, and learn the history of their 
wonderful machine. 
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They were sitting in the little kitchen when 


I arrived, the old man tenderly watching 
his invalid wife in anxiety lest the ride should 
have been too much for her. 

The walls of the room were covered with 
clocks of all descriptions, but most of them 
had stopped, and some ticked feebly, as if 
wearing out with age like the old watch- 
maker who loved each of them so dearly. 

A little expressed admiration of some of the 
quaint carved oak cases warmed the 
hearts of the two old people, and before long 
I was sitting by them listening to the story 
of their ancient tricycle. 


soon 


* Anna canna’ dae withoot fresh air, she 
pines and pines indooers, but she has nae 
poower to stam’, and she maun bide liggin’ 


(lying) or sittin’ a’ day long. But I’se a rash 
(strong) auld man, and I made a plan, and 
yan day I bought an auld tricycle, and fixed 
her chair on t’ front, and noo she can gang 
oot every day.” 

The gentle old woman gazed with admira- 
tion at her “maister” and looked to me for 
sympathy. They both seemed overwhelmed 
with his cleverness and originality. 

**An’ a’ the laadies an’ gentlemen look at 
us on t’ roaad as if she was t’ Queen herself 
oot ridin’.” 

I hardly wondered that “all the ladies and 
gentlemen” turned to gaze in amazement at 
the strange machine and its owners, but I 
could not say a word to mar their intense 
pride and delight in the precious tricycle, 
although I had a great fear that some day 
they would all come to grief together. 

When we had fully discussed the subject of 
the tricycle, I asked if they would like me to 
come and read to them sometimes. Old Wolf's 
face clouded at once. “It’s a lang time syne 
I’se oppened t’ Buik, it’s liggin’ (lying) on t’ 
parlour table with a floower-pot on t’ top!” 
he said bitterly. 

** Aye, Jawseph,” his 
wad dae me guid tae hear a bit o’ t’ 
yance mair.” 

**Weel, Anna, if thoo wants thoo shall,” 
her husband said more gently. While he 
fetched it his wife told mea pitiful story. 
* Jawseph did gang regular tae t’ Chapel twa 
year syne; but yan day ther coom a minister 
wha’ praiched that t’ Bible were not a’ the 
Word o’ God, and Jawseph he’s sair hot- 
tempered, and he went oop after an’ taud t’ 
man he were a liar—he were that mad. They 
toorned him oot o’ t’? Chapel, an’ he hasna’ 
been syne. He thinks God will ne’er forgie 
him for speakin’ sae tae His minister.” 

I said nothing just then, I think I felt too 
sympathetic with Wolf and angry with the 
conceited young preacher who tried to upset 
the simple faith of these people. I read a few 
verses for the old woman, and ended with a 


wife said gently, ‘it 
Buik 
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*T will heal 


passage in Hosea, their back. 
sliding, I will love them freely,” and as | 
closed the family Bible I saw the great tears 
falling down the man’s cheek and splashing 
on the table. “ Wull He tak’ me back, dae 
ye think?” he asked brokenly. 

“Mr. Wolf, He the blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth from all sin,” I answered, 

There was a long silence, while the clocks 
ticked steadily on and on, and at last the old 
man laid his head on his arms and cried, 
* Lord, I’se been a sinfu’ an’ rebellious man, 
but wilt Thoo take me back for the sake of 
Jesus? Amen.” 

The sun was setting when I left the little 
cottage. As I looked through the lattice 
window the watchmaker was kneeling by his 
wife’s chair, sobbing like a child. 

The poor old man’s heart had grown bitter in 
those two years. 

I heard more about it later on. He had got 
into a great passion, but the stern deacons 
treated him very cruelly, and would never 
believe that he had any reason to be angry, 
The foolish young minister had so impressed 
them with his own cleverness that they were 
ready to coincide with him in whatever he 
might like to say. 

But peace returned to the little cottage that 
night—‘‘the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding ”"—and nothing came to mar 
their happiness, until one day a great grief 
befell them. 

**Jawseph” granted the loan of the precious 
tricycle to an inexperienced young man, who 
had been very pressing. They watched him 
wheel it away with fear and trembling and a 
strong presentiment of coming evil. They 
were almost prepared for the bad news, when 
the young man appeared later on, with a rueful 
face. He had fallen into a ditch and broken 
the brake—he was very sorry, but had no 
money with which to get it mended. 

It did not seem such a‘terrible calamity to 
him, but to them it meant the crushing of all 
their joys—no more wonderful journeys along 
the high road, no fresh air for the poor in- 
valid ! 

When I heard the woeful story, I offered as 
delicately as I could to pay for the mending, 
and left half-a-crown for the purpose. But 
next time I found the tricycle still unmended, 
and then it was that first of all I discovered 
their extreme poverty. 

They ‘hoped I would not be angry, but they 
had spent the money on bread, they were so 
hungry.” My eyes filled with tears, and they 
looked intensely relieved that I was not vexed. 

It is not easy to help North Country people 
with their proud, independent spirit, and I had 
to be very careful—but they did not again want 
for food. 

Still I noticed a little cloud on Anna’s face, 
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but it was a long time before she would tell me 
what it was that troubled her. One day, in a 
purst of confidence, she said, ‘‘ I'll tell yo wat 
troobles me. I’se got everything ready against 
Idee, but I’ve nae shrood, an’ I should be sae 
happy if I juist had that—but I’m prayin’, an’ I 
do believe God will send yan tae me. Aye, but 
[ wad be happy an’ a’, if I juist had a bonny 
shrood against I dee!” 

I thought long over this trouble. I did not 
want to weaken her faith by supplying the 
money, and I knew it would grieve her if I 
did. She would think it had seemed like 
asking, but I need not have troubled. 

She was sitting by the fire with a beaming 
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face when I went there next time. ‘It’s 
coom,” she cried. ‘* He heered ma praayer, an’ 
Mrs. Ritson brought me a flannel gown she 
had nae use for. It’s worn doon t’ front, but 
I’se patched it oop, and the patches will never 
show when they fold my hands ower, like this.” 

Her cup was full to overflowing that day, and 
as I looked through the lattice window on my 
way down the path I saw the two sitting to- 
gether—** Jawseph” reading aloud from the 
great Bible, and Anna tenderly folding the 
beloved shroud, while the clocks ticked cheerily 
on the walls, and I thought they ticked faster 
than usual, as if they too were rejoicing with 
the old watchmaker and his wife. 

C. WYNNE. 





MY MISSIONARY MEETING. 


By Lina Orman Cooper, Author of ‘‘ My Bible Classes,’’ Etc. 





HE depth of re- 
ligious life in 
a parish may 
usually be 
gauged by the 
amount of in- 
terest taken by 
it in foreign 
missions. Yet, 
of all organisa- 
tions, mission- 














ary meetings 
therein are apt 
to be most lacking in interest. 

When we first came to St. Faith’s—now 
twenty years ago—we found a_ decrepit 
Zenana meeting dragging its moribund length 
along a course of monthly gatherings. No 
fresh blood had been infused into its ancient 
frame for a long time. It was difficult to 
awaken interest in anything which was only 
countenanced by a _ few frowsy ‘ hoddy- 
hoddies.” These dames faithfully attended, 
year in and year out. They brought with 











them tiny fragments of crochet which never 
grew larger; big balls of twine which never 
grew smaller; woollen helmets in course of 
construction for delicate niggers, which never 
drew near completion; shirts mouldy in the 
making. These worthy souls passed hours 
in the Rectory drawing-room, dozing over 
their tasks, though ostensibly listening to 
lengthy letters from lady missionaries. These 
epistles were mostly copied in so vile a 
hand that it was small wonder a_ reader 
invariably mis-called Indian names, and 
mixed up Shintooism with the followers of 
Mahomet. 

At last the rector’s wife made a_ stand. 
Her time, as well as theirs, was being wasted 
after this soporific manner. 

A deputation from some society was being 
arranged for. She went boldly to th: 
manager, and asked that the money which 
would be expended on that particular occa 
sion might be given to her instead. There 
was a third-class return fare; the cost of 
an extra chicken for the deputation’s dinner; 
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the fire in his room; the bacon, eggs, and 
kidneys for his breakfast; the prices of 
printing handbills. With several other inci- 
dental expenses, 

**I will spend the fifteen shillings in buy- 
ing good missionary literature, and so begin 
a course of parochial education on the 
subject,” she said. 

So she did. At our next Zenana meeting 
the scheme unfolded itself. As it worked 
out most satisfactorily, I will tell our modus 
operandi. 

Each member of the 
class took away with 
some paper, or a book. 
from every part of the globe. 

**T propose taking a fresh field for 
consideration every month,” quoth the rector’s 
wife. ‘‘We will take a Chinese subject next 
time. I shall expect from every one who 
attends this day month some account of life 
or work in China.” 

*Of course you mean 
work, Mrs. Q P” 
respected members of our coterie. 

**Not at all,” was the answer. ‘‘I 
want us to get an intelligent conception of 
daily life in the land of the umbrella. Any 
form of salutation, any mode of progression, 
any national practice. Everything will be 
interesting.” 

It was wonderful to hear the 
formation produced at our next Zenana 
meeting. It was quite a lively one. And it 
has gone on increasing in liveliness ever 
since. Scraps of all sorts (culled from the 
dailies as well as from China’s Millions or the 
Intelligencer) were réchaufféed for our delec- 
tation. The manners of Chinese mandarins, 
beggars, parents, and clergy were employed 
to piece together an interesting picture of 
this wonderful people. Through proper- 
coloured glasses we were able to trace 
some of the difficulties our countrymen 
have to meet with in evangelising the 
Flowery Land. When Mr. Stewart and his 
family were foully murdered we knew 
exactly what ‘‘ Vegetarian” fanatics meant. 
We did not confuse them with abstainers 
from animal flesh. When we read of Mr. 
Starr or Dr. Dudley Sampson donning 
Chinese dress we produced every detail at 
our gathering. When we tried to balance 
chop-sticks between our middle and index 
finger, we laughed over and yet sympathised 
with the men who were laboriously learn- 
ing to eat after this dainty, cleanly fashion. 

Another time we took Japan. The history 
of their grandly placid-faced Buddhas proved 
to be an absorbing one. We felt how hard 
it must be for their shaven-crowned, ascetic 
bonzes to give pre-eminence to a Christ Who 
forbade neither eating nor drinking. We saw 
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them living in their secluded monasteries, 
never lifting eyes to a woman. We begged 
alongside of them and received alms of the 
faithful in round, lacquered, bronze bowls, 
We smiled approvingly at their treatment of 
*“ under-folk.” Above all, we never con- 
founded their worship with that of Hin. 
dooism. 

It was not strange that definite ideas called 
forth zeal on the part of our 
Zenana meetings. Young folk gladly  wel- 
comed the time they were pronounced old 
enough to be admitted into its guarded 
precincts. Several of them consecrated them- 
selves to work for God in foreign parts, even 
as they searched for bits of information in 
their daily readings. We had not such a 
mass of foolish articles to pack up 
and send abroad, for the use of those toiling 
in the mission field. And I, personally, think 
the missionaries must have blessed the omis- 
When any real need for garments or 
clothes arose, we were not backward. Our 
members were the first to such, 
and, all unsolicited, a goodly would 
be forthcoming. 

Occasionally we welcomed some deputations 
into our midst. They were always struck by 
the intelligent, knowledgable interest taken 
in their career. One who worked amongst the 
Ainos was not asked if they were cannibals, 
Neither was an S8.P.G. missionary from North- 
West Canada confounded with who 
caine from Borneo! Yet these very mistakes 
are some of those I have heard made at odd 
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Care must, of 
secularism does not get to 
classes conducted on my lines. The Gospel 
of Christ, and the way in which to 
spread it, must ever be our foremost thought. 
Again, care must be taken that the 
*“hoddies” do not degenerate into small talk. 
As advised in the paper on Ladies’ Bible 
Classes, all remarks must be addressed to 
the chair. This should be occupied by the 
person who knows most about the field 
under discussion. Cuttings from various 
sources may be handed up when the bearer 
of such has not the gift of fluency. But, in 
time, it will be found that the chief difficulty 
will not lie in breaking through a habit of 
silence, but in rightly and wisely directing 
a multiplicity of speech. 

All missionary meetings should be opened 
and closed with prayer. 

With these hints I 
missionary meetings 
scheme is not an impossible one. Neither is 
the parish in which it can be worked a 
Utopian one. It requires only a little sancti- 
fied common-sense to make such monthly 
gatherings a success, 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES AND NEWS. 


By a Leading Temperance Advocate. 


A LIVERPOOL WORKER. 
RS. SNAPE, 
the wife of 
Mr. Alder- 
man Thomas 
Snape, J.P. (for- 
merly Member of 
Parliament for Hey- 
wood) has for Inany 
years taken a lead- 
ing part in Temper- 





\ ance work among 
\ women in the great 
X / city on the Mersey. 

i a ee a Mrs. Snape has a 
Ltd., Egremont real and _ personal 


interest in the ac- 
tivities of the 
Association, 


MRS. SNAPE 


Liverpool Ladies’ Temperance 
which was founded thirty-one years ago, and 
her house has always had an open door for the 
advocacy of Christian and philanthropic work. 
The Ladies’ Association has for some time main- 
tained the Vergmont Sanatorium, which is a 
home for the reclamation of inebriate women. 
Upon the invitation of Mrs. Snape, the Lord 
Mayor of Liverpool and the Lady Mayoress 
recently visited the Home, which has done, 
and will (we doubt not) continue to do, an 
excellent work. Mrs. Snape’s charming hos- 
pitality is dispensed with a courtesy and 
grace which have done much to win a hear- 
ing for Temperance in circles outside the 
range of ordinary 


operations. 


A VILLAGE EXPERI- 
MENT. 

The delightful vil- 
lage of Grayshott, 
near Haslemere on 
the borders of Surrey 
and Hampshire, has 
been visited by many 
interested in the 
public - house — prob- 
lem, inasmuch as it 
is the centre of the 
operations of ‘The 
Fox and : 
of which we give an 
illustration. In the 
winter of 1897 the 
rapid growth of the 
Village forced upon 
the attention of the 
residents the 
tion of public-house . 
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Pelican, 


ques- 





THE FOX AND PELICAN,” 


accommodation. An oif-licence existed, but it 
was felt that probably permission to open a 
fully licensed house would be sought, and 
many friends believed it might be desirable 
to establish a house in which food and non- 
alcoholic beverages should be provided and 
their consumption encouraged, and where no 
prominence should be given to the sale of 
intoxicants, although these should be obtain- 
able and of the best quality. In the end the 
Grayshott and District Refreshment Associa- 
tion, Limited, was registered, and a capital 
of £2,500 subscribed. Meanwhile a firm of 
brewers determined to make an effort to 
plant a public-house in the village, and at the 
Licensing Sessions at Alton in September, 
1898, the Bench decided to grant a license to 
the Grayshott Association and refused the 
application of the brewers. ‘“‘The Fox and 
Pelican” was formally opened by Mrs. Randall 
Davidson on August 23rd, 1899, and commenced 
business on August 28th. The promoters have 
had the usual crop of experiences interesting 
and “otherwise,” incidental to all new 
ventures, but are sufficiently encouraged to 
keep their doors open. The question of a 
return on their investment is apparently of 
no moment, but it is right to explain that 
the articles of association expressly provide 
that, while there shall be nothing in the 
nature of a charitable institution about the 
business, no dividend exceeding 4 per cent. shall 
be paid to the shareholders. After providing 
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for a reserve fund the balance of profit 
shall be applied to such local purposes as the 
shareholders may from time to time decide. 
It may be added that the house caters in the 
bar for the working man at meal hours or 
after work ; in the coffee-room for the passing 
cyclist or traveller; and further for those 
who may wish to stay a day or two in the 
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THE REV. H. RUSSELL WAKEFIELD. 


neighbourhood. We are indebted for these 
particulars to the courtesy of the Rev. J. Mal- 
colm Jeakes, M.A., Vicar of Grayshott. 


A POPULAR CLERICAL WORKER. 

The busy Rector of St. Mary’s, Bryanston 
Square, London, is known far and wide as 
one of the most reasonable and winning 
Temperance speakers of the day. When the 
Rev. H. Russell Wakefield came to London 
in 1894, in succession to Dr. Leigh (who had 
entered upon the Deanery of Hereford), he 
brought with him from Sandgate a reputation 
for work and sympathy which, great as it was, 
has steadily increased since his residence in the 
metropolis. He was invited to a place on the 
Council of the Diocesan Temperance Society, 
and before long was unanimously elected to the 
Chairmanship of the Juvenile Work. From 
that time to the present, notwithstanding a 
three years’ turn of School Board work as one 
of the members for Marylebone, side by side 
with his pastoral work and very many journeys 


here, there, and everywhere to help clerical 
brethren (for Mr. Wakefield is in great request 
as a preacher), he has contrived to crowd 
into his busy life a tremendous amount of 
Temperance work. His address in West. 
minster Abbey upon a recent occasion may 
be instanced as an example of his pleasant 
way of giving the cause a lift. In his own 
parish his influence is so great that when 
Lord Roberts’ appeal to the public not “to 
treat the returning troops” was issued the 
Rector’s courteous request to the publicans to 
join in the effort by exhibiting the placard 
was very largely responded to. It is worth 
recalling that, upon Mr. Wakefield’s invitation, 
Sir William Gatacre attended a meeting of 
the St. Mary’s branch of the C.E.T.S., and 
delivered a powerful speech in praise of the 
Temperance men ‘at the front.” 


AMONG THE NURSES. 

An excellent work has been accomplished. by 
the Nurses National Total Abstinence Union, 
which is federated to the well-known Women’s 
Total Abstinence Union. The work was practi- 
cally started at a meeting held in Grosvenor 
House, by permission of the late Duke of 
Westminster, in February, 1897. From that 
time it has steadily grown. Several members 
of the medical profession have shown a kindly 
interest in the effort, and although the quarterly 
meetings are held inthe metropolis the member- 
ship includes nurses resident in places as wide 
apart as Glasgow, Bristol, Halifax and South- 
ampton. Queen Alexandra’s personal interest 
in nurses and their work has done very much 
to improve the general status of the women who 
devote their lives to this arduous profession, and 
there can be nodoubt that the progress of Tem- 
perance work in the direction indicated cannot 
fail to be of immense service to the public. 
We may add that the Hon. Secretary of the 
Nurses National Total Abstinence Union is Miss 
Hilda Dillon, 47, Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W. 


THE KING AND TEMPERANCE. 

It is worth while recalling that it is just 
five years since the King and Queen opened 
a bazaar in aid of the work of the Hackney 
and East Middlesex Band of Hope Union. In 
a speech on the occasion His Majesty said: 
**T know how important it is that you should 
carry out your great principles—namely, that 
you should instruct these children in temper- 
ance and thrift—and, though you give them 
very good instruction, you at the same time 
would not forget their amusement and _ recre- 
ation, which also, for young people, are very 
essential. In coming here to-day we feel we are 
joining hands with you in a work which must 
be not only useful and beneficial to the young 
people themselves now, but make them good, 
respectable, and sober citizens in the future.” 
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encouraging results. 
institute in Copenhagen for the 





QUEEN ALEXANDRA'S LAMP 


Queen Alexandra’s Lamp. 


RULY the light is sweet!” The 


Wise Man’s words are im- 


perishable, and they gather 


force in the Light Depart- 
ment of the London Hospital. 
Owing to the compassion and 
generosity of Queen Alexan- 
dra, a portion of one of the 
new temporary wards bears 
this pleasant and suggestive 


forty patients daily with very 


In 1896, Dr. Finsen, a Dane, 


and other diseases of the 


Sufferers from various countries, 


flocked to it and found in 


and in others permanent cure. 


Wales could not rest until 
brought within the reach of 


adopted country. She presented 
the London Hospital, where all 


its use have been carried 


Dr. Stephen Mackenzie and Dr. Sequeira, 


the Finsen Institute. One 


quite insufficient, so a second 
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IN THE MASTER’S NAME. 








T THE LONDON HOSPITAL. 


was soon provided by the governors of this great 
hospital of the East-End. The total capital outlay 
has been £1,000, and preparations for the erection 
of a third light are nearly complete. As sunlight 
cannot be always depended upon, a ward where 
artificial light can be used was a necessity in 
addition to the open-air apparatus, for which a 
part of the hospital garden is set apart. On 
entering the ward the first impression is the 
sound of cheerful though subdued conversation 
between the nurses and patients. Two electric 
lamps are suspended from the ceiling, each pro 
vided with four telescopes. Around each of them, 
and in such a position that the lamp can look down 
through its magnifying glasses like a beneficent 
eye on the affected spots, four patients recline 
on couches. Beside each, her eyes protected by 
black spectacles, a nurse sits, pressing a lens on 
the crimson patch which indicates that a germ, 
known on account of its cruel rapacity by the 
name of lupus, is hiding under the patient's 
skin. In this position they remain for'an hour 
at atime. Through the black spectacles, a white 
spot fringed with red may be discerned agitating 
below the lens. It is white, the nurse explains, 
because the pressure makes it anemic, and the 
agitation in the glass is due to a current of cold 
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water flowing through the hollow lens by means 
of india-rubber pipes. She had no pain, the round- 
faced, healthy-looking young patient said with a 
smile, and she listened with interest to an explana- 
tion of the process given by the sister and nurse. 
It is founded on the principle that light, if it 
can be so concentrated as to penetrate through 
the skin, kills the disease germ. But how is 
light to attack the wolf without burning or in- 
flaming the flesh of the wolf's victim? The 
scorching red and the chemical white rays are 
subdued by their passing first through cold water. 
The blue and ultra violet rays are powerless to 
hurt the skin, though merciless to destroy bacteria. 
It is natural to suppose that the young are the 
most hopeful cases, but the sister and nurse took 
pleasure in recalling the complete recovery of a 
white-haired old lady after fifty-two attendances 
at the London Hospital. It is encouraging that 
some of the patients cured in the Finsen In- 
stitute have been quite free from any recurrence 
of the disease for two years. The exquisite 
poetry which promises “healing in the wings” 
of the Sun of Righteousness is based on a 
scientific fact. Light is life and health. It will 
be recounted in the history of our gracious 
Queen Alexandra that she brought her country 
a blessing that must surely reflect on herself in 
her people’s love and gratitude. 


Relics of Bishop Hannington. 

A COFFEE-POT, a brazier, and a saucepan are three 
common objects; but these particular utensils are 
memorials of Bishop Hannington’s last journey. 
They illustrate another relic preserved by his 
murderers, his pocket diary. His own pen has 
traced his march from the coast, and his letters 


figure disappearing with long swinging strides 
into the sombre haunts of fever and savages. He 
had resolved to brave dangers that he would not 
allow them to share. The last entry in his diary 
bears the date October 20th, 1886. The conclusion 
of his story is told by an eyewitness of his murder, 
which took place when he was trying to enter 
Uganda. The annals of this Switzerland of Africa 
are crowded with events. The first Bishop strug. 
gled alone into the heart of his diocese, but 
only to fall by the violence of the heathen before 
reaching the goal. The second followed him, but 
succumbed to fever before getting as far into the 
interior as his predecessor. The third, Bishop 
Tucker, pressed on in their steps, and seven 
years after Bishop Hannington’s death, he held a 
Christmas service in a church built by the people 
of Uganda, and preached to a congregation of 
5,000. The native church now supports at least 200 
native evangelists, and publishes its own magazine, 
Relics of a day of small things gauge the speed 
of the advance toward the time of universal 
peace, 


Why Have We Two Ears? 


A TEACHER told his class that the reason we 
have two ears and only one mouth is to teach 
us that we should listen twice as much as we 
speak. Some time afterwards he asked why we 
are thus supplied. The answer he had given was 
forgotien, but one little girl held up her hand 
and said, “It is that what we hear with one ear 
may go out at the other.” 


New Leaves to Turn. 
DuRING the acute Chinese crisis of last year, 
the Missionary Societies paid a heavy toll in lives 
and property, and of all the 
societies, the China Inland 








Mission suffered most 
heavily. Of the hundred 
and twenty-seven adults 
known to have been killed 
among the Protestant mis- 
sionary organisations, no 
less than fifty-two had been 
sent out by this Mission, 
whose secretary, Mr. Mar- 
shall Broomhall, has just 
prepared and issued a me- 
morial volume — entitled, 
“The Martyred Missionaries 
of the China Inland Mis- 
sion” (Morgan & Scott). 








COFFEE-POT. 


BISHOP HANNINGTON'S COOKING UTENSILS. 


(Used s last 1 ) 


have shown how cheerfully his hands ministered to 
his own and others’ necessities. When there was 
wholesome food to cook, he enjoyed it like a 
schoolboy and acknowledged God's mercy; when 
his march lay through a dry and famine-stricken 
district, he endured privation cheerfully and sang 
by the way. The last impression he left on his 
European colleagues was of a slight athletic 


COOKING-POT. The work also includes 


accounts of the perils and 
sufferings of those who 
escaped. — From Messrs. 
Nisbet we have received a 
further volume of “The Biblical Illustrator.” It 
deals with the Books of the Chronicles, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Esther, and is a worthy addition 
to this most valuable series. “The Poet of 
Home Life” (Home Words Ottice) is the very 
apt title of a centenary work on William Cowper, 
which contains an excellent biography by Mr. 
A. J. Symington, appreciations by Dean Farrar, 
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judge Willis, and others, and a representative 
selection of the poet's w ritings.—From the same 
Office comes a volume of “‘ New Century Hymns for 
the Christian Year,” by the Rev. F. W. Orde Ward; 
and Mr. Elliot Stock sends us a selection by the 
Rey. J. H. Burn from the writings of the late Bishop 
of London, entitled ‘‘Counsels for Churchpeople.” 
Both these works deserve more than the passing 
mention necessitated by the limited space at our 
disposal. We have also to acknowledge the receipt 
of a brightly written and profusely illustrated 
“Pilgrim's Progress,” re-told for the young by the 
Rev. David Davies (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.); a 
useful m inual for mothers by Dr. Genevieve Tucker, 
entitled ‘“‘Mother, Baby, and Nursery” (T. Fisher 
Unwin); the new volume for 1901 of ** The Charities 
Register and Digest ” (Longmans & Co.); a series of 
outline addresses and sermons compiled by Mr. 
J. Ellis, and issued by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall 
&Co. under the title, “‘ The Evangelist’s Wallet and 
Christian Worker’s Note-Book”; and a booklet for 


the solace of the sorrow ful by Mrs. Campbell, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Music from the Harps of God” (Morgan & 
Scott). 


A Picture of Unselfishness. 


TURNER, one of the greatest of English land- 
scape painters, was one of the committee whose 
business it was to arrange about hanging the 
jictures sent for exhibition to the Royal Academy. 


pl 


The walis were already crowded when his atten- 
tion was attracted by a picture which had 
wen painted by an unknown § artist from 
some distant town who had no friend 
to advance his interest. ‘“‘A good picture,” 
exclaimed Turner, as soon as his eye rested 
on it; it must be hung.” ‘** Impossible ! ” 
replied the other members of the committee, 
with one voice. ‘The arrangement cannot be 
disturbed. Quite impossible!” ‘A good picture,” 
persisted Turner; ‘‘it must be hung”; and, so 
saying, he took down one of his own pictures 


und put that of the unknown artist in its place. 
This was a beautiful example of obedience to the 
precept ‘ Loo not every man upon his own 


things, but every man upon the things of others.” 


A Notable Bell-ringer. 


THE subject of the accompanying photograph, 
which has been specially taken, is a remarkably 
interesting one. orn in the same year as her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria. John Pollard, whose grand- 
father and fathe r were bell ringers, is now eighty- 
two years of age, and for the last sixty-five years 
has rung the bell of the parish church at Burnley, 
Lancashire. The old Lancashireman is still hale 


and hearty, and mounted the dark corkscrew 
Staircase to the belfry with alacrity, whilst our 
contributor panted up behind him for the purpose 
of taking his photograph at the bell rope. The 
veteran remembers distinctly ringing the bell for 
Queen Victoria’s accession, on her coronation, and 
on every single Queen’s birthday since. Aiso on 
her marriage, on her Jubilee, on her Diamond 
Jubilee, and Pollard tolled a muffled bell when 
the Prince Consort died. It was his melancholy lot 
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to also toll the same bell on the death of Queen 
Victoria, and on the occasion of her funeral. 
Besides this remarkable record, this old bell-ringer 
has also rung the bell for the last sixty-five years 
on New Year's Eve, with only one exception, when 
he was taken ill and unable to get out of doors. 


A Elessed Result of ‘‘ The Bitter Cry.” 


THE Marquis of Northampton, presiding at the 
Annual Meeting of the London City Mission 





(Photo: W. H, Knowles 


A NOTABLE BELL-RINGER 


last May, said, in replying to a vote of thanks: 
“There was something that Mr. Gilles said 
which rather struck me—namely, that he owed 
his position in the London City Mission to the 
reading of that pamphlet called ‘The Bitter Cry 
of Outeast London,’ and that after reading it 
he gave himself up to personal service for God. 
I can say at once that, so far as I can humanly 
judge, it is owing to the same pamphlet that I 
am presiding over this meeting to-day. Ever 
since I was a young man I have lived abroad, 
in diplomatic service, far away from this country. 
I lived in Ireland from 1880 to 1882, then I came 
to work in the Foreign Office in 1882, and in 
that year, or 1883, I read ‘The Bitter Cry,’ and 
reading that made me feel that I must do 
something more for London. At that time I had 
no more idea than any of you that I should 
ever occupy the position that I hold; my elder 
brother was still alive. Well, I made personal 
inquiry into all the slums of London, and I 
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felt that one must do something to 
the condition of things existing there. I did my 
best in the County Council and in the House 
of Commons and in other ways to help the great 
work which is necessary for meeting the spiritual 
needs of the poorest classes in this great city. 
Therefore, humanly speaking, I owe that to the 
fact of having read ‘The Bitter Cry.’ I realised 
that God had called me out definitely to take 
my part in that work, at the same time never 
knowing the position that I should occupy, and 


ameliorate 


to Him be all the praise. I thought it might 
be interesting to you to know that that one 
little tract strengthened my faith — and perhaps 
it may strengthen yours--in the feeling that no- 
thing is by accident, but that all is ordered by 
God,” 
‘* That Accounts for Much.” 

In a hotel where the writer lived for some 
time there also lived a rich, elderly, unmarried 
lady. Being clever, sarcastic, and peculiar in her 


ways, she was feared and disliked by the other 
boarders. She had no near relatives, nor anyone 
on earth she could call a friend. Lonely, and 


without an object in life, she took to drink, and 


was considered dreadfully wicked. She died so 
suddenly that there was a post-mortem examina- 
tion, and then a cancer was found upon her. 
She had been bearing the agony of this without 


mentioning it to anyone. After telling me of 
this discovery, the manager of the hotel remarked, 
“That accounts for much!” The poor old lady 
used to be abused for her peevishness, excitability, 
and but now we learned that it 
Was a case where to understand all is to pardon 
all. How well it is that we can never be judged 
by God ignorantly, and that He knoweth whereof 


intemperance, 





THE QUIVER. 


THE GREATEST LIFE-SAVING RECORD. 


As announced in our last number, we have decided 
to supplement our issue of bronze and_ silver 
medals of THE QuIvER Heroes’ Fund by the offer 
es GOLD MEDAL 

for the person with the greatest life-saving record 
Applicants, or those who write on their behalf, 
will be required to send to the Editor a list of the 
lives saved, with the date and brief particulars 
of each case, and, if possible, the present address 
of each person rescued and of a responsible eye. 
witness of each occurrence. The lists may include 
rescues by Jand and water, and in any part of 
the world, and previous recognition by the 
Royal Humane Society, THE QUIVER Heroes’ Fund, 
or other similar institutions, of any or all of the 
various rescues will not in any way rend:r the 
rescuer ineligible for this medal. The date for the 


sending in of the lists has been fixed for the 2nd of 
September, 1901, which will allow of ample time 
to Colonial and American claimants. All appli- 


cations should 
QUIVER, 


be addressed to The Editor of Tug 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


THE QUIVER FUNDS. 


THE following is a list of contributions received 
from March Ist, 1901, up to and_ including 
March 26th, 1901. Subscriptions received after this 
date will be acknowledged next month i— 


For ‘The sang Waifs’ Fund: R. C., 28. 6d; 
W. A. J., 5s.; Mrs. L., Brighton, 5s. ; An Trish Girl, 5s. 

For Dr. Feet Homes: Three perense in Mid. 
lothian, 10s.; X. Y. Z., £1; An Irish Girl, 6d.; A 


Constant Reader, 5s. The following emennts —s been 
sent direct :-—A Sailor's Widow, 5s.; G. E. G., Leicester- 
shire, 5s.; A. A., 2s. 6d. 

The Indian Famine Fund being now closed, we have 
placed the following amounts received for this Fund to 


c. oa 


the credit of “ The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: An Irish 
we are made. Girl, 5s.; W. A. J., 5s. 
THE QUIVER BIBLE CLASS. 
BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF LESSONS. 
QUESTIONS. ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 656. 
73. What reason have we for thinking that our blesse 1 61. St. Luke xxiv. 19. 
Lord during His ministry gave a course of instruction to 62. To the Books of Moses and the prophets (St. Luke 


His apostles upon the books of the Old Testament ? 
To whom was the the Gospel to be 

delivered 2? 

75. What do we learn from our Lord’s instruction to 
His apostles concerning the preaching of the Gospel ? 

76. What tokens of the Divine presence accompanied 
the giving of the Holy Ghost unon the Day of Pentecost? 

77. Where do we find in the Old Testament similar signs 
denoting God’s presence? 

78. What do we learn of the history of the Jews from the 
record of the Day of Pentecost? 

79. What was the great offering which Jesus, 
High Priest, offered for the sins of mankind? 

80. What assurance have we of the forgiveness of sin? 

81. Tlow was it that St. Paul (or Saul), when persecut- 
ing the Christians, took letters from the High Priest to 
the synagogues of Damascus, which was not under the 


message of 


as our 


dominion of the Jews? 

82. What do we know of Ananias, who baptised St. 
Paul? 

83. What proof have we that St. Paul actually saw 
Jesus ? 


84. What event of his life is mentioned by St. Paul only 
in his defence before the chief captain? 


xxiv. 27). 

63. By the act of breaking bread, which the disciples had 
doubtless seen before at the feeding of the five thousand 
(St. Luke ix. 16, and xxiv. 35). 

64. St. Peter was afraid to acknowledge himself as & 
disciple, and the apostles and others held’ ‘the ir meetings 
by night for fear of the Jews (St. John xx. 19). 

65. It assured him of Christ's Divinity, which belief he 
expressed in the words, “‘My Lord and my God ’ (St. John 
xx. 28), 

66. Our 
who have not 
xx. 29). 

67. St. John xxi. 18, 19. 

68. Because Jesus had said to St. Peter, “ 
tarry till I come, what is that to thee?” (S 

69. To work for God and keep His 
(St. John xiv. 15, 21, and xxi. 17). 

70. At a mountain in Galilee (St. 
xxviii. 7, 16). 

71. All authority both in heaven and on earth (St. 
xxviii. 18). 

72. His abiding presence: 
ev en unto the end of the world” (St 


Thomas: “ Blessed are they 


Lord's words to St. ; 
have believed” (St. John 


seen and yet 


ig I will that he 

John xxi. 22). 
patented id” 
Matt. xxvi. 32, and 
Matt. 


“Lo, I am with you alway, 
. Matt. xxviii. 20). 
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A JUNE IDYLL. 


From the Painting by Henry Ryland, 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 


By the Rev. John Coleman, New York. 
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THE NEW CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN, NEW YORK (AS IT APPEARED AT THE END OF LAST YEAR). 


ITHIN the past year or In a political Anglo-Saxon alliance diplo- 
two much has been macy and care would be requisite, to prevent 
heard of an Anglo- discordance, through national jealousies or 
Saxon Alliance, various prejudices or national self-interest. Again, 
arguments being ad- there would be divergences and contrasts, as 
vanced for and against between a Monarchy and Republic, and be- 
the proposal. In both tween the constitutions of the two nations. 
England and America, In the happy rapprochement, the firmly 
by officials and by cemented Christian alliance uniting England 
persons in private life, and America, none of these obstacles or dis- 

the idea has been advocated, as one for the advantages occur. Furthermore, not only 
advantage f the two Governments and harmonious agreement is enjoyed, but structural 
peoples and for the wider promotion of organic union is also maintained, ‘There is 
world-interests and civilisation. Many persons oneness of government—spiritual government. 
of both countries have maintained the actual Do Englishmen realise the close alliance 
existence of at least a tacit special under between the Church of England, in Britain, 
standing between the British and American and the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
Governments, notwithstanding official or semi- United States? Each Church has the same 
official denials. But whatever be now the language and the same Bible— possessions so 
truth of the political matter, or whatever often referred to as international links of 
may be the future of it, need not concern us sympathy. The two Churches have much 
here, The subject is alluded to because it fitly more beside, in’ the common heritage of 
illustrates and emphasises the accomplished the same spiritual government and practically 
fact of a much closer union—a spiritual one— — the same fori of public worship. 

existing between Englishmen and Americans. Were a Governor to be inducted into office 
An Anglo-Saxon alliance there is: it has for an American State, no British administrator 
long been operating. It is a Christian alli- of law could unite in conferring the office, or 
ance, and it furnishes one more illustration investing its occupant with his prerogatives. 
that often the Church is ahead of the world. The Lord Chief Justice of England, if present 
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at the ceremonies, could only be a spectator. 
Were a President of the Republic sworn into 
office—“ inaugurated ”—before the Capitol at 
Washington, neither the British Crown nor 
any British functionary would be allowed 
co-operation in investiture of the ruling power. 
Again, no English sovereign could be placed 
on the throne with American co-operation. 
No Lord Mayor’s title would be advantaged 
by an offer of the American ambassador to 
unite in giving the elect official his civic 
power. 

But in the Anglo-American alliance of the 
two “united kingdoms” spiritual (although 
politically monarchical and republican), co- 
participation in official acts, co-operation in 
ecclesiastical procedure, is of frequent occur- 
rence. Were a bishop to be consecrated for 
London, or other English diocese, the par- 
ticipation of any American bishop would be 
welcomed for the bestowal of the authority 
and functions of the episcopate, the highest 
Anglican religious rule and _ prerogative. 
Equally welcome in New York, or in any 
American diocese, would be an offer of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, or other English 
bishop, to unite, by the laying on of hands, 
in conferring upon an American ecclesiastic 
the highest authority known to the Christian 
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Church, ‘‘the office and work of a bishop in 
the Church of God.” It would not be con. 
sidered intermeddling. Repeatedly, in both 
England and America, have the two Churches 
thus jointly ucted. 

But there is too often English 
Church-folk a _ failure to understand the 
position of the great American branch of the 
Anglican communion, the body known jn 
law as “The Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America.” 
has been asked by Englishmen — even 
Churchmen—the question, “ What American 
religious body corresponds to the Church of 
ingland?” A young man, aged twenty-five 
years or once inquired of me: “Have 
you bishops in the American Episcopal 
Church?” The inquirer was answered affirm- 
atively and emphatically. He then observed 
that he thought possibly, if there were 
bishops, they might be called by some other 
name. The young man’s father 
University man and a _ clergyman 
Church of England. 

To American Churchmen themselves the 
Church’s progress in the United States is a 
wonderment. Perhaps this great growth 
could not be more forcibly attested than by 
a mention of the number of bishops enrolled 
in the episcopate from the first of the order 
in America, up to the year 1900, and com- 
paring that number with the aggregate en- 


among 


The writer 


so, 


Was a 
of the 


rolled less than half a century ago. An 
American fifty years old now, who could 
remember the occurrences of forty years, 


back to his boyhood age of ten, could recall 
the consecration to the episcopate of more 
than three-fifths of the bishops, from the 
organisation of the American Church up to 
the present time. To apply our illustration. 
The consecration of Dr. Barnwell, 
of Alabama, which added the hundred 
and ninety-sixth upon the roll of the 
American Episcopate, was read of in July, 
1900, by the man of fifty. When a boy 
ten years old, in 1860, he might have heard 
about the consecration of Dr. Talbot, who 
was the seventieth in the succession of 
Bishops. 

It would strange that not on the 
eastern shores of America, but far off on the 
Pacific coast, was the place where first in the 
New World was heard the liturgy of the 
Church’ of England. It appears to be estab- 
lished that the first clergyman to use the 
Book of Common Prayer upon American soil 
was the Rev. Francis Fletcher, chaplain of Sir 
Francis Drake’s expedition. Two 
the California coast are in dispute as deter- 
mining the spot where, in 1579, the 
was held. The present Bishop of 
(Dr. Nichols), believing it to have 
location on Bay, dedicated 


for the see 
one 


seem 


places on 


June, 
service 
California 
been a 


Drake’s 
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there, W th religious services, July 26th, 1892, 
a commemorative Iona cross It is fifty- 
seven feet high, and is composed of sixty- 
eight blocks of stone, the weight being sixty 
thousand pounds. The cross, which crowns 
an elevation of three hundred feet, in Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco, rests on a pedestal 
about seventeen feet square and seven feet 
high. The donor of the memorial was an 
honoured Churchman, the late Mr. George 





THE DRAKE MEMORIAL 


W. Childs, of Philadelphia, whose many 
generous benefactions in America were supple- 
mented by various gifts seen in Westminster 
Abbey and elsewhere in England. 

The offering of worship according to the 
Book of Common Prayer, in California, was 
thus much earlier than the celebration of 
the first Church services at Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia, where during May, 1607, they were held. 
The clergyman officiating here was the Rev. 
Robert Hunt, M.A., who had been Vicar of 
Reculver, in Kent. Probably the first cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion in the New 
World! was that conducted by Mr. Hunt, on 
the third Sunday after Trinity, June 2lst, 
1607, at Jamestown. 


The members of the Church in America 
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weary time for Church 
organisation. Here and there services were 
held, and the sacred ties of the Motherland 
were maintained, but the congregations were 
scattered, and the spiritual privileges were 
limited. However, the religious help rendered 
the feeble American Church-folk of those 
early days by their brethren in England 
must be always gratefully remembered. From 
1702-84 the Society for the Propagation of 


wm 


waited a long, 


Copyright, 1894, by Taber.) 


AT GOLDEN GATE PARK 


the Gospel in Foreign Parts donated an 
aggregate of £227,454 for religious work in 
America, 

The urgent appeals of the colonists for the 
episcopate and Church organisation were 
long unanswered. Political and parliament- 
ary obstacles prevented the Church in England 
from granting the entreaty, and at length 
the American Churchmen appealed to the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland. The ecclesi- 
astical headship was at last provided, the 
American episcopate being inaugurated by 
the consecration of the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Seabury as Bishop of Connecticut. This 
memorable event occurred on November 14th, 
1784, at Aberdeen. The first bishop became 
at once a powerful leader, and his name and 
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SAMUEL SEABURY: D.D., THE FIRST 
PROTESTANT AMERICAN BISHOP. 


(I the Portrait by T. 8S. Duche.) 


services are a proud heritage of the Church. 
A few months ago a tablet of polished Scotch 
granite the wall of a 
building of College, 


was placed on 


Marischal 


new 
Aberdeen, 


which is near the site of the consecration of 
Dr. Seabury. The memorial bears bronze 
reproductions of his mitre and the seal of 
Connecticut. The inscription reads: * This 


Tablet is, by permission of the authorities of 


this University, erected by Churchmen = of 
Connecticut, to preserve the memory of the 
place, in Long Acre, very near this spot, 
where, on the Iith November, 1784, Samuel 
Seabury, D.D., was consecrated the first 


Bishop of the Church in America.” 

As Dr. Seabury the only American 
bishop, there was still no possibility of con- 
tinuing the the 


was 


succession of episcopate 


without voyages across the ocean, The 
universal canonical requirement of the par- 
ticipation of three bishops in the consecra- 
tion of a bishop must be observed. This 


paramount difficulty was finally surmounted, 
a parliamentary enabling Act being obtained. 
Accordingly, on February 4th, 1787, the Rev. 
Samuel and the Rev. William 
White consecrated at Lambeth Palace, 
becoming, respectively, Bishops of New York 
and Pennsylvania. On September 19th, 1790, 
the Rev. Madison was raised to the 
episcopate at Lambeth Palace, and became 
the first Bishop of Virginia. The 
“succession” was thus _ fully 
On September 17th, 1792, occurred 


Provoost 
were 


James 


American 


established. 
the first 


consecration of a bishop in America itself, all 
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four members of the episcopate uniting in 
the elevation of the Rev. Thomas J. Claggett 
to the bishopric of Maryland. 

Westminster Abbey attracts multitudes of 
American visitors, and all of these who are 
Churchmen find in a building across the Thames 


rich historical associations intimately con- 
nected with the Church of America. It is 
Lambeth Palace. The complete conferment 


of the episcopate for America 
here. Visitors to the chapel 
of the palace will see a memorial window 
erected by American prelates, which fittingly 
commemorates the consecration of the three 
Bishops White, Provoost and Madison. The 
vift is thus inscribed: ‘*The American Bishops 
present at 


Was received 


archiepiscopal 


the second Lambeth Conference, in 
1878, in thankful recognition of its unity and 
harmony, place the central light of this 
window in the Chapel of the Palace: in 
grateful memory of the consecration here of 
William White, first Bishop of Pennsylvania; 
Samuel Provoost, first Bishop of New York; 
Madison, first Bishop of Virginia; 
and, also, as a token of loving sympathy with 
the Archbishop, 
consecrated the 
commemorated by 
this House of God.” 

If we contrast the Church of 
her now and 
American Episcopal 


and James 
venerable whose 
his only 
restoration of 


presiding 
sorrow for loss of 
son is the 
England with 
vigorous daughter, the 
Church, inter- 
might be some of 


strong 
various 


esting comparisons made, 


which would redound to the honour of the 
American branch, The religio-legislative life 
of that Church, the diocesan and_ parochial 


management, the sphere and work of the 
clergy, and the American Prayer Book, present 
many differences contrasting with usages 
familiar to English Churchmen. Her doctrinal 
beliefs and teaching, however, the Church of 
the United States has always strictly and con- 
servatively maintained in accordance with her 
Anglican ecclesiastical heritage. 

But few have endow- 
ments for the support of their bishops, whose 


American dioceses 


stipends are usually assessed upon the parishes. 


Parochial endowments, also, are rare. During 
recent years, in a few cases of ** down-town 
churches,” their congregations have raised 


endowment funds, to meet loss of parochial 
revenue by removals of worshippers. The 
“voluntary system,” either by pew-rents and 
offertories, or (in the case of free-seat churches) 
by offertories 


alone, has many advantages, 
with some attendant drawbacks. The Amer- 
ican system often entails a very serious evil 


in the giving up of pews by disaffected wor- 
shippers, or the withholding of contribu- 
tions through aversion to the clergyman, or 
because of objection to some parochial arrange- 
ments. Financial pressure, moreover, may 
be put upon the congregation (or the minister) 

















by a single wealthy contributor withdrawing 
his aid. 

Closely connected with the general absence 
of endowments is the commonly brief tenure 
of their cures by the clergy, the English 
fixity and permanence of the pastoral relation 
not being enjoyed in America. The average 
rectorship in the American Church is about 
three years, so frequently do the clergy change 
their fields of labour, seeking or receiving 
“calls” to parishes elsewhere. The mention 
of two or three dioceses would furnish fair 
illustrations of the general and _ frequent 
changing of the clergy. In one diocese there 
are now only about a dozen of the same 
pastors who were among the hundred at 
work there twenty years ago. In another 
diocese a prominent rector recently stated 
that of the entire number of clergy, over a 
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hundred, labouring in the diocese when he 
entered it, about twenty years before, only 
two still remain. A few years ago a report 
Was prepared showing that in the city of St. 
Louis (then having a population of some 
350,000), there had been fifty-one Episcopal 
clergy resident, at different times, within the 
preceding seventeen years, only fico of whom 
had lived there during the entire time. In 
the seventeen years five of the parishes had 
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had five rectors each, and another parish had 
been served by six different rectors. The evils 
attending the frequent changes of pastorships 
are continually de- 
precated by every 
bishop in the United 
States. 

A very large pro- 


7 
portion of the a 
American Episcopal 3 Pa 
clergy pursue a Ky NA 
three years’ course O28 
at one of the Theo- \ tga els 


logical Colleges 
(‘* Seminaries,” they 
are termed), many 
of the men having 
previously had other 
college graduation. 
American  Church- 
men may assuredly 
be commended for 
this strict specific 
theological teaching 
and training of their 
clergy. Again, can- 
didates for the min- 
istry are required 
to include Hebrew 
among their studies. 
Sometimes, indeed, 
an applicant for 
orders asks for a 
**dispensation ” from 
Hebrew, but the 
application is almost 
as depreciating to 
the candidate as 
would be a petition 
from an Oxford or 
Cambridge under- 
graduate to be re- 
leased from Greek 
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or Latin. THE AMERICAN BISHOPS’ 
The government WINDOW AT LAMBETH 
of the parishes as PALACE, 
regards business and 
financial matters is in the hands of “ ves- 
tries,” generally composed of about eight 
or ten (in some dioceses more) members, 
beside the senior warden and the junior 
warden. The vestries extend a “call” to a 
clergyman, as rector, and they fix the amount 
of his stipend. In the business affairs of the 
parish, its property and finances, the vestry- 
men find much to engage their care. 
Probably most English Churchmen regret— 
and deeply regret—the absence of ecclesiastical 
legislative authority similar to that enjoyed 
by the Church of America. There is nothing 
corresponding to this in England, the Canter- 
bury and York Convocations and the diocesan 
conferences having no law-making or governing 
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power. In the Church of the United States 
every rector has, ev officio, a seat and a 
vote in the convention (or council) of the 


diocese to which he belongs. Each parish, at 
the annual Easter meeting of the congregation, 
elects four lay delegates as representatives in 
the convention, Canons enacted for the 
government of the diocese; and all diocesan 
affairs, except those under the control of the 
bishop, are regulated by the convention. It 
elects a clergyman for the episcopate, when 
Each diocese 


are 


a@ vacancy occurs in that office. 
has also a “‘standing committee,” 
four clerical and four lay members, who con- 


comprising 


sider the applications of all who seek holy 
orders; and, if the the 
applicants are satisfactory, the standing com- 
recommend the men to the bishop 
for ordination. Many important functions 
are discharged by these committees, whose 
office is the most responsible and honourable 
conferred by the Church, after that of the 
episcopate. 

So high is the responsibility of the standing 
committees that without their assent no bishop 
can be consecrated in the American Church. 
When a clergyman is elected bishop by a 
diocesan convention the formal approval of 
two-thirds of the episcopate and two-thirds 
of the standing committees is requisite to 
ratify the choice. In this way it is sought 
to ensure the doctrinal and personal fitness 
of the bishop-elect. There have been five 
memorable cases of close contest over the 
choice of chief pastors. In 1891 the Church 


testimonials of 


mittee 
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ALL SAINTS CATHEDRAL THE 


THRONE 


was deeply moved, and the nation likewise, 


by the agitation following the election of the 
Dr. 


celebrated Phillips Brooks as Bishop of 
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Massachusetts, his Church views being opposed 
by many. A majority of only one bishop and 
the votes of a little over two-thirds of the 
standing committees secured the confirmation 
of his election, 

The supreme legislative body of the Church 
in America is the ‘General Convention,” 
which meets triennially. Here, again, there 
is no corresponding authority in the Church 
of England. Each diocesan convention 
elects four clerical and four lay delegates to 
represent the diocese in this council of the 
whole Church. The next meeting of this 
body will be in October, 1901, at San Fran- 
It wili comprise nearly 650 members ; 
about 95 in the House of Bishops and about 
550 delegates in the Lower House of clergy 
and laity. The bishops assemble in private 
session, no being admitted, 
The public are welcomed to the meetings of 
the lower branch of this great Church parlia- 
ment, known as the ‘*‘House of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies.” 

During the past few years many new 
dioceses have been created in this fast-grow- 
ing Church. New York State now has five 
dioceses; Pennsylvania, Illinois, North Caro- 


cisco. 


spectators ever 


lina, Michigan, Texas, and California have 
three each; and Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, Florida and 


Missouri have each two dioceses. For many 


years the growth of the American Episcopal 


Church has been both constant and rapid, 
At the beginning of the year 1900 the 
bishops (including five engaged in foreign 
missionary fields) numbered 92; — other 
clergy, 4,903 (ineluding 112 in foreign mis- 
sions). There were 422 candidates for holy 
orders. The number of parishes and mis- 
sions was 6,382, (including about 200 
abroad), The communicants reported ag- 
gregated 706,167 (including 5,709 in foreign 
stations) The Church has in the United 
States sixty-three dioceses and sixteen mis- 
sionary jurisdictions; and there are, also, 
missionary jurisdictions in Africa, China, 


Japan, Haiti and Mexico. By comparison 
with the above brief exhibit of the present 
strength and vigour of the American Church, 
it is interesting to note that in 1847 there 
were but 28 dioceses, 1,404 clergy, and about 
70,000 communicants. 

An examination of the English and Ameri- 
can Books of Common Prayer affords 
numerous contrasts. It is true an English- 
man could use his Prayer Book in worship 


as conducted in the American Episcopal 
Chureh; an American Churchman, also, 
would not be much confused if using in 


England the Book of his Church. There are, 
nevertheless, sundry differences. While noting 
however, it is of the first 
the formal declaration of 


these, importance 


to remember the 
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ALL SAINTS: 


American Church, to which she has always 
adhered—namely, ‘*This Church is far from 
intending to depart from the Church of 
England in any essential point of doctrine, 


discipline, or worship, or further than local 
circumstances require.” 
Some of the chief differences in the 


American Prayer Book, presenting contrasts 
with the English Book, may be briefly men- 
tioned. At the opening of the services 
numerous special sentences are provided for 
Church festivals, there being, in all, twenty- 
seven sentences in the American and _ but 
eleven in the English Service. There are 
two forms of Absolution for Morning and 
Evening Prayer. On Sundays, if Holy Com- 
munion immediately follows Morning Prayer, 
the latter may begin with the Lord’s Prayer. 
The Venite is four verses shorter than in the 
English use. A selection of Psalms may be 
read, or sung, on the nineteenth day of the 
month, to avoid repetition of Venite that 
day. In the Benedictus the eight latter 
verses are optional, ‘‘save on the Sundays in 
Advent.” There only three 
(each with a response) preceding the collects 
of Morning Prayer; but in Evening Prayer 


are versicles 
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the other versicles occur, as in the English 
Service (**O Lord, save the King,” becoming 
“O Lord, save the State”). The use of the 
entire Litany has never been obligatory in 
the American Church, the ‘ Minor Litany” 
(beginning ‘*O Christ, hear us,”) never being 
used, except on penitential days and during 
Lent. By way of shortening the Evening 
Service, the American clergy, instead of read- 
ing the Exhortation at the opening, may 
simply “Let us humbly our 
sins unto Almighty God.” If the Decalogue 


say: confess 


has been used at one celebration of the 
Holy Communion it may be omitted at 
other celebrations on the same day. Both 
Christmas and Easter have two sets of Col- 


lects, Epistles and Gospels, to provide a 
variety where the Holy Communion is several 
times celebrated. 

The chief peculiarity of the American 
Prayer Book is the Communion Service, which 
is adapted from the Scottish instead of 
the English. The Baptismal Confirma- 
tion services exhibit a few alterations 
made in the forms of the English Prayer 
Book. The Marriage Service contains no pro- 
vision for an address, or exhortation, by the 


use 
and 
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minister. It may be mentioned that the 
**banns” are never published in the American 
Church. A _ special service is provided for 
‘Thanksgiving Day” (for the harvest). It is 
entitled: “A Form of Prayer and Thanks- 
giving to Almighty God for the fruits of the 
earth and all the other His 
merciful Providence: to be used yearly on 
the first Thursday in November, or on 
other day as shall be appointed by the civil 
authority.” One of the chief differences 
between the Prayer Book of England and 
that of America is in the fact that the 
Athanasian Creed has never been provided in 
the latter. 

The Prayer Book of the American Church 
now which 
formally set after some years 
of liturgical and work. The two 
aims sought after were “flexibility and en- 
richment.” Most English Churchmen will 
with the majority of American 
Churchmen, in regarding the restoration of 
the Magnificat and the Nunc Dimittis to the 
American service as an “enrichment.” Until 
1892 they were not used. 

There are but two cathedrals of any archi- 
tectural importance in the American Church, 
those respectively at Albany and Garden 
City, both in New York State. The former 


blessings of 


such 


Ve vised 
1892, 


used is a 
forth in 
discussion 


one, was 


agree great 


(Photo: Rockwood, New York.) 
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diocese of 
bishop). 
small, is of 


edifice belongs to the 
which Dr. Doane is 
church, although 
struction, and was erected at cost; it 
is in the Long Island (of which 
Dr. Littlejohn is bishop). There are numerous 
other cathedrals of the American Episcopal 
Church, but they are all much inferior in 
and beauty to many of the parochial 
churches. The cathedral foundation several 
years ago established at New York City by 
the present indefatigable bishop (Dr. Henry 
C. Potter) is a new departure for the Church 
in the United States. This great edifice now 
rising in the American metropolis will rank 
among real cathedrals. The work is _pro- 
and the expenditure has already 
been large. The Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, New York, will 
of dollars, and will be but a few feet shorter 
than York Minster. 
The Primus of the 
States—he is canonicaily 
siding Bishop” 
(without 
This regulation means sometimes a very aged 
prelate in the office, The present presiding 
bishop (Dr. Clarke, of Rhode Island) 
siderably over eighty. His predecessor in the 
“primacy” (Dr. Williams, of Connecticut) 
was nearly eighty-two when he died. Many 
American Churchmen have dissatisfied 
with the rule as to the presiding bishop, and 
it has often unlikely that it 
would be altered, The translation of a bishop 


one diocese to another 


Albany (of 
The latter 
elaborate con- 
large 


diocese of 


size 


gressing, 


cost some millions 


Church of the United 
termed the * Pre- 
is the senior bishop by con- 
diocese}, 


secration regard to his 


is coh- 


been 
seemed not 
from has never been 
allowed by the American Church. Bishops of 
missionary jurisdictions, however, are eligible 
to be elected to the charge of independent 
dioceses. 

The Church in the United 
rolled on the list of 
foundation of the American episcopate, many 
illustrious names. The work and influence of 
Seabury, White, G. W. Doane, Whittingham, 
Whitehouse, Kemper, Coxe, Alonzo Potter, 
Horatio Potter, Whipple, and many more, will 
always be honoured in the Anglican 
munion and throughout the Christian world. 
heartily felicitate 


States has en- 


bishops, since the 


coll 
English Churchmen can 
their American brethren upon the vigorous 
growth and development of the Church and 
upon its powerful influence in the United States. 
Both for the Church and her great 
Transatlantic daughter hopefulness 
be entertained for increasing strength 
and Churchmen of England and 
America may well when 
more and more the mighty power afforded 
by the ‘Anglo-American Alliance” in the 
Master’s Kingdom, and they ** thank 
God take while and 
more bravely waging the conflict against evil. 


mother 
devout 
may 
usefulness, 


rejoice realising 


may 


and courage ” bravely 


























\ ———. > ELEN DE BURGH 
laid down the maga- 

zine Whose leaves she 
had been idly turning 
over with the startled 
feeling which we all 
experience when sud- 
denly out of the dead 
past arises the 
memory of some epi- 
sode in our lives 
which we believed 
we had long ago 
buried in oblivion. 
Only a few lines 
of verse, a descrip- 
tion of a ramble over a western moor at sunset ; 
but as Helen’s eyes fell upon the magazine 
page the comfortable London drawing-room 
had faded away, the clock of time ran back 
some twenty years, and Miss De Burgh, the 
wealthy middle-aged spinster, felt herself a girl 
again, a girl young and inexperienced, wander- 
ing over the heather one late August afternoon 
in company with her lover. ** What a subject 

















By the Author of ‘‘A Skipper’s Daugiiter,’’ Etc. 


for a poem that sunset would make!” Helen had 
then exclaimed, pointing to the glowing sky; 
and her companion (he had always possessed a 
ready knack of stringing verses together) had, 
half jestingly, begun to improvise a stanza. 
She had added to it; and the joint composition 
had been written down as the two sat side by 
sia. under the shadow of one of the rocky tors. 
And to-day, twenty years since that happy 
afternoon, Helen saw the verses in print, after 
she and her lover had been estranged and parted 
for half her lifetime. 

How vividly Helen could recall every incident 
of her brief love story ! The fascination exercised 
by the handsome young artist who had wooed 
her so impetuously, the somewhat hasty be- 
trothal, and the short glad days which followed 
it. Then, when the matter came to her father’s 
ears—Helen had met her lover away from 
home, while both were the guests of a West 
Country friend—the absolute prohibition of the 
engagement, and the choice between love and 
duty which had ended in the relinquishment of 
her lover. 

Womanlike, Helen had turned a deaf ear to 
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the reasons her father urged against the match. 
Maurice Denham, gifted and fascinating, was 
not ‘fickle, unstable, and utterly unworthy of 
her,” as her parent asserted ; but Helen’s father 
Was a widower and an invalid, and the girl 
never forgot the promise made to her mother 
upon her deathbed, that she would, as far as in 
her lay, always supply a_ wife’s place 
daughter's devotion. Sothe lovers parted, with 
Helen’s side, and vehement, 
inpetuous pleading from Maurice. And then 
Helen’s life had been for many a year bounded 
by the narrow limits of her father’s sick-room, 
and she entirely lost her lover. 
Whether, as he had angrily’ threatened, 
Maurice had relinquished his art studies and 
gone to the Colonies to join a relative upon a 
cattle ranch; whether he was alive or dead, 
Helen never heard. She had found other 
wooers in the bygone years—chief among them 
the distant cousin with whom Helen had lived 
on affectionate terms from childhood, and to 
whom it was her father’s dearest wish to see 
her united. But Dick Talbot, like Helen’s 
other suitors, met with a gentle but decided 
refusal. And when the young man had said 
plainly, ‘‘ Nellie, answer me one question: Is 
there anyone Helen had replied with 
equal frankness, ‘‘ Yes, Dick, there is. I can 
never marry him, but [ shall never marry 
anyone else.” And Dick had sighed and said no 
more. Only a year ago, when Colonel Talbot, 
now a man of forty-five, had retired from the 
Army in consequence of an injury to his arm 
received in the battle in which he had won his 
V.C., did he venture to repeat to the woman of 
forty the offer he had made many a year before 
to the girl—to receive the same reply. 

*But we'll be good friends always, Dick,” 
pleaded Helen; and, with a little break in his 
voice, Colonel Talbot had taken the little white 
hand extended to him, and vowed to be always 
as Helen’s * brother.” Miss De Burgh had, in 
fact, learnt to rely much upon Colonel Talbot 
since his return to England. MHelen’s father 
had now been dead for years, and an old friend 
had bequeathed her a handsome fortune upon 
the condition of her exchanging her former 
name of Musgrave for that of De Burgh. A 
wealthy and lonely woman is always inundated 
with applications and appeals, and Helen found 
her kinsman’s experience and advice most help- 
ful in the management of her affairs. 

**We are both middle-aged people now, as 
well as related, in a way,” Helen would say to 
herself, and claimed Dick’s assistance and 
counsel as freely as if he were indeed her 
brother: while Dick (who, like Thackeray’s 
hero Denis Duval, ‘‘had only loved that one 
lady all his life through”) was well content to 
be Helen’s slave and servant, though he knew 
that he might never call her his wife. 

It was so natural, in all 


by a 


quiet tears upon 


sight of 


else ?” 


of 


occasions 
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perplexity, for Helen to turn to her 
that, as herself the reverie 
into which the casual sight of that poem had 
thrown her, she was glad to hear a 
knock at the door, 


relative 


she roused from 


familiar 


* Dick, IT want you to do something for 
me,” said Helen after the preliminary greet- 
ings had been exchanged. ‘You know a 
number of literary people.  L wish you could 
find out who wrote these verses in The 
Crayon; they are only signed *A Wan- 
derer,’” 

Colonel Talbot) glanced at the magazine 
page. 


remarked, “| 
able to give you not only the 


**Now, this is curious,” he 


happen to be 


writer's name, but his address. Strangely 
enough, Tresidder, the editor of The Crayon, 


has just been asking me to make some 
inquiries into the truth of this contributor’s 
statements. With his poem the writer sent 
in a piteous letter, setting out his distressed 
condition; and Tresidder, who’s the kindest 
hearted man alive, is always ready to help 
genuine trouble. But he’s a man of the 
world as well, and he fancied there was a 
good deal of the professional begging letter 
tone in this epistle. So, though he inserted the 
little poem—it appealed to Tresidder, who is a 
West Country man himself—and paid for it at 
once, he asked me, being too busy to go into 
the matter himself, to try to check the truth 
of the contributor’s story before he did more 
for him. The man says he is, or was, an 
artist, and wants Tresidder to get him a post 
upon an illustrated paper. My dear Nellie, 
how pale you look; have you been over- 
working yourself at your charity 
committees lately ?” 

her accession to fortune Helen had 
devoted much of her time and money to 
charitable objects, and always found a willing 
coadjutor in Colonel Talbot. 

**T am quite well, but it is a very hot, tiring 
day,” said Helen hastily, falling back upon 
that universal the weather. “1 
shall like to know the result of the inquiries 
you are about to make,” she added. 

* All right, [’ll call round again in a day or 


some ot 


Since 


scapegoat, 


two; and there is the writer’s name and 
address,” answered Colonel Talbot, laying a 


scrap of paper before her. 

After her had left her, Tielen sat 
long gazing at that bit of paper, which, as 
she anticipated, bore Maurice’s name, and an 
address in a mean quarter of London. The 
lover of her youth, to whose memory she had 


cousin 


been faithful for so many years—was it true 
that he was now in distress and poverty? 
Helen looked almost angrily at her own 


surroundings as she mutely con- 
with the fate of the man 
To have fallen on 


luxurious 
trasted her own lot 


whom she still loved. 
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evil days—to be reduced to seek assistance 
from cold-hearted strangers, who suspected a 
begging letter in an appeal for employment! 

Womanlike, Helen longed to be able to 
transfer all her own comforts to the man of 
whom she had never ceased to think tenderly, 
whose image had shut out that of any other 
suitor from her heart. 

How could she best aid Maurice was the 
problem she now had to solve. To make 
herself abruptly known to him when she was 
prosperous and he in adversity might, would, 
wound him—all her sense of delicacy shrank 
from this idea. Suddenly she remembered 
her change of name; Maurice would never 
recognise in the middle-aged Miss De Burgh 
the girl Helen Musgrave, who had twenty 
vears ago plighted her troth with him amid 
the heather. She had a good pretext for 
writing to Maurice. Among many charitable 
schemes in which Helen interested herself 
was that of a magazine devoted to giving 
accounts of philanthropic undertakings. There 
was a vacancy for a_ black-and-white artist 
upon this publication; it would be easy to 
write to her lover (as a stranger who had 
heard of his application for work to the editor 
of The Crayon) and to offer him this post. 
So, with carefully disguised caligraphy, Helen 
wrote to her erewhile lover, asking him to 
call upon her the next day to discuss the 
proposed business arrangements. 


* * ~ * * 


There was a soft flush upon Miss De Burgh’s 
fair cheeks, and a new brightness in her eyes 
which made her look almost young again, as 
she awaited Maurice's arrival. Truth to tell, 
Helen’s forty years sat very lightly upon her; 
her abundant dark locks were untouched by 
a single silver thread, her figure was slender 
as ever, her complexion delicate as of yore. 
Colonel Talbot still looked upon heras the most 
heautiful woman of his acquaintance, and she 
was certainly a very comely specimen of 
middle life, 

A knock, a tremulous, ‘‘shabby genteel” 
knock, at the street door, a stumbling footstep 
up the stair—and then! 

Helen stood with widely dilated eyes. Was 
this! this! the fairy prince of her girlish 
dreams, the lover of her life’s devotion? That 
the visitor was shabbily dressed, that his boots 
were broken and his coat threadbare, was 
nothing. In the course of her charity work 
Helen had often met with gentlepeople of 
both sexes equally ill attired, yet who still bore 
the unmistakable stamp of their social rank. 
But the man who now came shambling into 
the room with flushed, bloated face, and an 
pleasant cringiness of manner, carried the 
mark of something worse than misfortune 
out him, “One of the Submerged Tenth” 
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Was written large upon him; and Helen in- 
voluntarily recoiled before her visitor, and 
with swift inward thankfulness congratulated 
herself that she had not, in her letter, revealed 
her own identity. 

The interview that followed was one of the 
most painful half-hours of Helen De Burgh’s 
life. The visitor’s outward appearance had not 
belied him ; and Helen, who had gained certain 
experiences in the course of her charity work, 
recognised with sickness of heart the old 
shuffling evasions of proposed work, the old 
shifty excuses, the old cringing appeals for 
money—money which was to be given, not 
earned, In the end Helen’s visitor departed 
radiant in the possession of a £5 note, and its 
donor fled to her room to weep out her heart 
in solitude. There are bitterer partings than 
those made by the hand of death—Helen had 
lost her lover more hopelessly and irrevocably 
than if she had beheid him laid in his grave ! 

A couple or more days passed. Then Colonel 
Talbot paid his promised visit. 

**1 don’t know if you ’ve any personal interest 
in this Crayon contributor, Nellie,” Colonel 
Talbot remarked, as he drew a bundle of papers 
from his pocket. 

*“T think I used to know him once,’ 
Helen faintly. 

“I’m sorry then, for I’m afraid these par- 
ticulars will hardly be pleasant reading. It is 
always painful to hear of one’s friends or 
acquaintances having gone to the bad; and | 
must say that this poor fellow has made a sad 
wreck of his life, and so wilfully too that he is 
really scarcely deserving of much sympathy. 
Tresidder may be inclined to give him another 
chance, but, if so, it had better take the form of 
employment, even if a post has to be invented 
for him; for to give money in such a case 


, 


said 


seems hopeless. 

It was, indeed, a painful task to which 
Helen addressed herself when alone with 
that fatal packet of papers. The “references” 
vaguely alluded to in Maurice’s letter to the 
editor of The Crayon had proved fictitious 
(probably the writer had never expected that 
his correspondent would trouble to attempt to 
verify them); but, on the other hand, a very 
complete account of Mr. Denham’s career for 
the past twenty years had been obtained 
through the agency of some of those 
societies which design to protect the  cha- 
ritable public from becoming a_ prey to 
impostors. There could be no disputing the 
truth of much of the information given by 
the society, as it was corroborated by the 
evidence of certain prison records. It was a 
sad, sad story of a misspent and wasted 
life; of a youth beginning his career with 
fair auspices, but gradually falling a prey to 
dissipation and intemperance, until the moral 
wreck was complete. Mr. Musgrave had 
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been too true a prophet when he foretold 
Maurice Denham’s future. 

Helen bowed her head and wept. silently 
over the contents of that fatal ‘ dossier”; 
and then set herself to plan how she could, 
“for the old sake’s sake,” aid the man whom 
she once had loved, and still could not brook 
to think of as a certain candidate for the 
workhouse—or the prison! 

‘I am so thankful that he did not recog- 
nise me,” Miss De Burgh repeated again and 
again to herself; but later events showed 
this self-gratulation to be somewhat pre- 
mature. 

While Helen was prosecuting inquiries 
regarding her quondam lover, Mr. Denham, 
on his part, was quietly making investiga- 
tions regarding his newly found benefactress ; 
for whose interest in himself he was some- 
what puzzled to account. 

As a skilled ‘*‘ begging letter writer” of 
many years’ standing, Mr. Denham had culti- 
vated various channels of information re- 
garding persons likely to be duped by his 
appeals ; and by careful investigations he, to 
surprise, succeeded in 
identifying the lady who had recently 
assisted him with the former love of his 


his own extreme 


youth. 

“Just my luck! If I’d only known it 
earlier |!” exclaimed Mr. Denham, with sudden 
vexation; but, as he afterwards reflected, it 
was not too late to repair his mistakes. He 
saw glorious possibilities before him in the 
light of this new discovery, and promptly 
proceeded to Helen with another 
call. 

“Show the gentleman in,” said Miss De 
Burgh, as Maurice was announced for the 
second time. 

It would, she _ reflected, save time and 
trouble in correspondence if she personally 
explained what assistance she was willing to 
render in the future. But she quickly repented 
of this decision as, on the door closing 
behind the servant, her visitor burst into a 
theatrical display of delight at again beholding 
his long lost love. Why had she been so 
herself to him at 


favour 


cruel as not to reveal 
first ? 

“It is all so long ago now,” said Helen, 
drearily, ‘‘and things have so changed in 
the past years. But I wished to tell you,” 
she added quickly, ‘*that—in memory of our 
former friendship—I shall be glad to assist 
you a little, if you will permit me.” And 
then Miss De Burgh proceeded to explain 
that she had instructed her lawyers to pay 
Maurice the weekly sum of one guinea for the 
next six months. 

“This will give you time to seek for an 
engagement,” she concluded. “And I have 


also 
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But here, to Helen’s horror, her visitor 
interrupted her with a muttered oath, 

“Is that all you mean to do for me?” de- 
manded Mr. Denham, savagely. 

** Yes,” replied Helen, her spirit rising, ‘for 
there is no claim 

**No claim!” answered Maurice indignantly, 
‘“‘when, if you’d kept the promise you gave 
to me once, I should be the master of this 
house, and of you into the bargain. 

Miss De Burgh was not a nervous woman, 
but she now shrank a little from her visitor, 
whom she perceived had been drinking—not 
enough to make him absolutely irresponsible, 
but sufficient to render him less capable of 
self-restraint than he would have been in his 
sober senses. 

“IT didn’t expect this treatment from you, 
Nellie, my darling little Nellie of the old 
days,” continued Maurice, sinking into a 
maudlin tone; while Helen shuddered to 
hear the old familiar title of endearment ut- 
tered by such lips. ‘I’ve been unfortunate, 
I know.” 

* Worse than unfortunate,” replied Helen 
in a low voice. 

“T’ve been the victim of vile accusations— 
I’ve never had a fair chance-—there have been 
trumped-up stories against me,” said Maurice 
thickly. 
his term in prison before my.time. Come, 
Nellie, you'll be my triend for the sake of 
the old days.” 

“What!” cried Miss De Burgh. ‘* Have you 
forgotten that you have a true friend in your 
wife?” 

“She isn’t a lady. I was a fool when I 
married her,” muttered Maurice. 

*T know. She was your landlady; but you 
did not object to her social position when 
you persuaded her to sell her house and 
furniture, and marry you, and trust you 
with all her money, ‘to invest’; and then 

oh, the cruelty of it!—you deserted her, 
and left her penniless. I have seen that 
poor woman, and heard all her sad story from 
her own lips. I have arranged to help her 
substantially—her misfortunes are not her 
own fault—and she is again in a house where 
she can maintain herself by letting apartments. 
And I think—for she seems to be a kindly, 
tender-hearted woman—that she might yet 
be induced to overlook your past cruelty to 
her, and receive you into her home again. 
You had better try if she will 

But here Mr. Denham interrupted with an 
angry exclamation. 

**Go!” said Helen imperiously, pointing to 
the door. ‘Go at once, unless you wish me to 
call my servants to turn you out, I will still 
do for you what I said, upon one condition— 
that you never attempt to write to me, or to 
see me, again. If you do, you will forfeit 


“Many an innocent man has done 
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your six months’ allowance. Understand that 
clearly.” 


* ¥ * * * 


The terrible, sordid episode was over now, 
and Helen again alone. How humiliated, how 
degraded, she felt in her own 
looked back upon that interview ; 
out of the mists of the past, her 
voice seemed to echo in her ears: 

* You're like many another woman, Nellie; 
you’ve thrown aside the love of a noble, true- 
hearted man for the sake of a girtl’s foolish 
love fancy.” 

Well, at least, her dutiful submission to her 
father’s wishes had saved her from the fate 
which might have been hers had she wedded 


eyes as she 
and how, 
father’s 


Maurice Denham, thought Helen with a 
shudder, as she reflected upon the danger 
which she had escaped. Had she ever really 
loved that man? Was it not rather a case 
of girlish infatuation for a handsome face 
and a plausible tongue, which the circum- 
stances of their parting, and of Helen’s 


subsequently recluse life, had caused her to 
exalt into a tender, sentimental attachment 
akin to that one towards the dead ? 
Recollections of ‘* poor Dick,” of his chivalrous, 


bears 


life-long devotion to the woman whom he 
never expected to make his’ wife, rushed 
upon Helen’s mind; and she experienced a 


pang of self-reproach at having allowed this 
illusion, as she now mentally designated her 
former love-story, to stand between her and 
the man whom she had always esteemed, 
and now, too late (as she told herself), realised 
that she had loved. 

‘*T read my own heart better now; but I 
um now old, and the time has all gone by,” 
sighed Helen—wise late, as many 
of us. 

Well, she possessed Dick’s friendship still ; 
and at this moment she looked up, to behold 
Dick himself standing before her. Absorbed in 
her own bitter reflections, she had not heeded 
the knock at the door. 


too are so 


Colonel Talbot's start of surprise at the 
sight of Helen, usually so serene and _ self- 
possessed, with flushed cheeks and tearful 
eyes, was too genuine for concealment. And 
then—she scarcely knew why, except that 
there was something about Dick which al- 
ways invited confidence—Helen found herself 


pouring out, in disjointed phrases, the whole 

sad story which she had but a moment 

before mentally vowed to lock in her own 

heart for ever. 
Colonel Talbot heard 

silence. 

**Poor fellow!” he said, in his cheery, kindly 


her patiently and in 
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tones, as Helen finished her narrative and 
hid her face in her hands. “I'll talk ovep 
the matter with Tresidder, and see what cay 
be done. It’s a long lane that has no turp. 
ing, and the man may not be past redemp- 


tion, after all. Of course, it was a sad 
shock to you, Nellie, to come upon an old 
friend 

Here Colonel Talbot stopped abruptly, and 
there was silence for a few minutes: while 
Helen still kept her face veiled, and shed 
silent tears. 

‘Nellie,’ said Colonel Talbot, suddenly 
halting in the course of the restless march 


which he had been making up and down the 
room, “you remember the question which | 
have asked you twice already ig 

* Dowt!” cried Helen lifting her head; 
**vyou do not know, you cannot understand.” 

*T think I can little,” replied 
Colonel Talbot with a quiet smile. ‘ Nellie, | 
will ask you this question once again. Is there 
anyone standing between us now?” 

*T am an elderly woman, and it is all too 
late,” sobbed Helen. 

Colonel Talbot gently took her unresisting 
hand, and carried it reverently to his lips. 


guess a 


“It is never too late to obtain one’s 
heart’s desire,” he said gently. ‘‘ My darling, 
I have served for you far longer than did 
Jacob for Rachel; am I not to be rewarded 
at last?” 

2 * * i * 

“Is it not an odd thing, after all these 
years, that Miss De Burgh should actually 
have married Colonel Talbot at last?” com- 


the 
bridal which 


mented the 
upon the quiet 


neighbourhood 
followed in due 


gossips of 


course, 

“Oh, yes! they are the most 
couple, as much in love as any young people 
could be, and Miss De Burgh really looks 
quite a young woman still. But what puzzles 
us all is why—as they were quite independent 
of everyone, and seem so happy now they 
are married—why, I say, they didn’t marry 


devoted 


years ago.” 
Helen sometimes secretly asked herself the 
same question with a pang of self-reproach. 


Once she voiced the same thought to her 
husband. 

“IT wasted so many years of your life, 
Dick.” 


But Colonel Talbot promptly stopped her 
mouth with a kiss. 

“You are mine at last, my darling,” he 
said; ‘‘and have you never read that ‘the 
gleaning of the grapes of Ephraim is better 
than the vintage of Abiezer’?” 
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KIDDERMINSTER CHURCH. 


YIDDERMINSTER is noteworthy for two 


‘Y things: it produces carpets, and it was 
once the scene of the labours of Richard 
Baxter 

The connection between the two facts may 
not be very apparent; but some sort of con- 
nection there is, nevertheless. For the carpet 
manufacture grew out of, or was grafted upon, 
the earlier woollen industry which existed in 
Baxter's time: and he himself tells us that 
one consideration which induced him to accept 
the invitation of Kidderminster to become its 
“preacher” was that the population was a 
fairly thriving industrial one: neither rich 
ior very poor; neither learned nor very ig- 


noran 

It had be n much neglected by its clergy, 
and, like ground which has long lain fallow, 
was the mor likely to repay conscientious 
labour. Moreover, it included a certain num 
ber of seriously disposed persons of a quiet 
sort, Who were “not much hated by their 
neighbours” (in those days the “ seriously dis 
posed were not often so fortunate): and if 
- any time the good people were inclined to 
become self-assertive, Baxter would rectify the 


halance of parties, as he confesses with amusing 
frankness, by occasionally preaching clean over 
their heads, with a view to cultivating in 
them a due humility. Wherefrom it will 
appear that he was not without a_ spice of 
worldly wisdom. How nobly that characteristic 
was subordinated to higher motives his whole 
life will testify. 

Richard Baxter was born at Rowton, in 
Shropshire, on the 12th of November, 1615 
(“being the Lord’s Day, in the morning, at 
the time of Divine Worship”), in the home of 
his mother’s parents, and there he lived with 
his grandfather till he was near ten years of 
age. Both his father and his paternal grand- 
father were Richard Baxters ; they owned and 
farmed a small estate at Eaton Constantine, 
a mile from the Wrekin and five miles from 
Shrewsbury ; but that estate they had con- 
trived to encumber by negligence and gambling, 
and probably their consequent poverty may 
account for the third Richard’s long  banish- 
ment from his home. His father, however, 
had repented his evil life, and, indeed, when 
we first make his acquaintance in the son’s 
writings he is a godly, Bible-loving man, already 
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RICHARD BAXTER 


(From @ Contemporary lu 
dubbed “ Puritan” by his neighbours, though a 
strict Churchman, and never praying “ except 
by the Common Prayer.” He had earned the 
contemptuous sobriquet by his habit 
spending the Sabbath afternoon in reading the 
Bible and praying with his family, instead of 
joining the sports on the village green, which 
the law not only sanctioned but enjoined. 
Baxter tells us that “sometimes the 
morris-dancers would come into the church 
in all their linen and scarfs and antic dresses, 
with morris-bells jingling at their legs ; and, 
as soon Common read did 
liaste and presently to their play again.” 
Young Richard had to depend for 
education upon the “readers” or curates 
the village, than whom it citticult 
to imagine more incapable tutors. “One of 


of 


as Prayer was 
his 
ol 


would be 


them had laid aside the flail, and another 
the thimble, to mount the reading desk”; 
another was “the excellentest stage-player 
in all the country, and a good gamester 


and a good fellow,” though he did not shrink 

from the crime of forging holy orders for the 

of a neighbour of his. Next came an 

attorney’s clerk, who had “tippled himself 

into so great poverty that he had no other 

way to live.’ 
“ These,” 


son 


says Baxter, “were the school- 


masters of my youth, who read Common 
Prayer on Sundays and Holy-days, and 
taught school and tippled on week-days, and 
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whipt the boys when they were drunk, so that 
we changed them very oft.” But at the age of 


sixteen he went to the Grammar School at 
Wroxeter, where, under Mr. Owen, he made 
better progress. 

More than once was Baxter’s early deter. 


mination to devote 


himself to the ministry 
thwarted by 


the mistaken counsel of his pre- 


ceptors, and the too ready compliance there- 
with of his parents. Keeping his great end 
in view, he earnestly desired an academical 


education; but Mr. Owen persuaded 
parents instead to send him to live with Mr. 
Richard Wickstead, chaplain to the Council at 
Ludlow, who, indeed, treated him kindly, but 
did little to forward his studies. 

Mr. Wickstead to have thought 
that he could do Baxter a service by making 
courtier of him. He him to London 
with a recommendation to Sir Henry Herbert 
(brother to Herbert, the orator-poet), 
who was then Muster of the Revels to King 
Charles I. But a very short experience of 
Court life sufficed to fill the Puritan lad with 
loathing, and his mother being stricken with 
a fatal illness about the same time, he turned 
his on the capital returned to 


lhis 


seenis 
a sent 


Ge rege 


back and 
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IN WHICH BAXTER LIVED 


THE HOUSE IN 1641 


(In the High Street, Kidderminster.) 
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Shropshire, more than ever determined to 
carry out his original intention to enter the 
ministry. He devoted himself to unremitting 
study, and two or three years later, at the 





BAXTER'’S PULPIT. 


r ‘ss } j » Chapel.) 
é Ver “ t pet. 


equest of his friend, Mr. Richard Foley, he 
wcepted the mastership of the Free School 
it Dudley, which that gentleman had just 
built; at the same time he offered himself for 
ordination by the Bishop of Worcester, and, 
with the enthusiasm which marked his whole 
life, he began immediately to preach in the 
town and the neighbouring villages. 

In the meantime the Long Parliament had 
ippointed its Committee for the Reformation 

the Clergy; and like hundreds of other 
towns, and with as good reason, Kidderminster 
drew up a petition against its vicar, George 
Dance. Through the influence of Sir Henry 
Herbert, however, who was M.P. for Bewdley, 
the affair was compromised, Mr. Dance retain 
ing his living but undertaking to provide a 
salary of £60 a year for a preacher or “lecturer,” 
who should be chosen by fourteen nominated 
trustees. Baxter was invited by these trustees, 
ud accepted the invitation. 

“Thus,” says he, “[ was bronght, by the 
gracious providence of God, to that place which 
hal the chiefest of my labours, and yielded me 
the greatest fruits of comfort ; and I noted the 
mercy of God in this, that I never went to 


879 


uny place im my life, which I had _ before 
desired, or thought of, much less sought, till 
the sudden invitation did surprise me.” 

There was no peace for the wicked within 
that parish after Baxter arrived, and one is 
not surprised to read that his life was fre- 
quently threatened hy rioteus crowds and his 
liberty by petty conspiracies. ‘The two years 
of his first ministry at Kidderminste?™(41640-42) 
growing political 
and religious excitement ; the country was on 
the verge of the great civil war, and the town 
had espoused the cause of the king. When 
the Parliament issued the order for the destruc- 
tion of images, the churchwarden, “an honest, 
sober, quiet man,” took his ladder, and would 


were, moreover, years ot 
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have removed the fignre of Christ from the 
churchyard cross. But his ladder being too 
short he must needs go in search of another. 
The people in the meantime got wind of what 
was a-doing and themselves set out in search 
of Baxter. whom they believed to be respon 
sible for the action which they resented; and 
it seems likely he would have fared badly at 
their hands had they found him. As it hap- 
pened, he was out of the town, and on his 
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return he was speedily apprised of his danger. 
“Next Lord’s Day,” he “T dealt plainly 
with them,” threatening to leave them, whereat 
they took on sorrily; but on the Commission 
of Array being set on foot, the cry of “ Down 
with the Roundheads” was raised, and Baxter 
thought it expedient to withdraw. He 


say 8, 


went 


RUINED 


KIDDERMINSTER CHUNCH 


SHOWING 
to Gloucester, where he witnessed the first 
public disputation between the clergy and the 
Shortly after the battle of 
Edgehill in 1642, the sounds of which reached 
his ears as he preached at Alcester, he went 


Nonconformists. 


to Coventry (where an old acquaintance, Mr. 
Simon King, formerly curate at Bridgnorth, 


Was minister), intending to stay until one side 
or the other had got the victory, never donbt- 
ing that a couple of battles would the 
war, 

Here he stayed with Mr. King for a month, 
but the war was then as far from being likely 
before. He therefore accepted the 
of the committee governor of 
the city to lodge in the governor's house and 


end 


to end as 


invitation and 


act as chaplain to the garrison. Here also he 
took the covenant, and quietly settled down 
in the belief that the breach between the king 
and the Commons would shortly be healed. For 


though he acknowledged that “the Parliament 
had the better men,” he still thought “the 
king had the better cause,” and hoped for a 
reconciliation 

It came upon him, therefore, as a disagree- 
able revelation when he heard 


how matters 
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were going with the army in the field, and he 
made up his mind all his influence 
(which, to say truth, he rather over-estimated) 
against that party which, with Cromwell at 
its head, had already become convinced of the 
necessity of extreme measures. So he joined 
the Colonel Whalley’s 
regiment, interviewed Crom. 
well, who had once sought 
his services but now looked 
coldly upon him, and set 
himself to controvert the 
Anabaptists, Separatists, 
Quakers, Seekers, and other 
who 
mending, 


to use 


camp as chaplain to 


for 
the 


“ Sectaries ” 
ending, not 
episcopal establishment. 
We get in his writings 
a picture of Cromwell very 
different from the “ melan- 
cholic, inarticulate man, with 


were 


a seriousness too deep for 
him,” who is painted for us 
by Thomas Carlyle. Baxter 
describes him as a san 
guine complexion, naturally 
of such a vivacity, hilarity, 
man hath when he 


“of 


another 


hath drunken a cup _ too 
much.” And to Baxter he 
showed a great deal of 

CROSS. forbearance. 
Whilst with the army 
Baxter saw some fighting, and he has a sly 
hit at the conduct of regiments composed of 


soldiers “who were all of them commanders’; 
needless to say that Cromwell’s regiment was 
not of that number ! 

In 1647, whilst quartered in the 
Sir John Cook, at Melbourne, in Derbyshire, 
Baxter was seized with an illness which nearly 
terminated fatally. It was whilst he lay here 
apparently on his death bed, fixed his 
thoughts upon that world to which he believed 
that the idea first occurred 
down his thoughts for the 
benefit of others. He removed into Leicester- 
shire, to the house of Mr. Nowel, at Kirkby 
Mallory, and here, in great weakness, he spent 
three weeks in writing the first chapters of 
“The Saint’s Everlasting Rest.” “A quarter of 
a year more,” he says, “at the seasons which 


house of 


and 


he was hastening, 
to him of writing 


so great weakness would allow, I bestowed 
upon it at the house of Sir Thos. Rous, at 
Rous Lench, in Worcestershire, and I finished 


it shortly after at Kidderminster.” 


Kidderminster in the meantime had secured 
the sequestration of the living and hesought 


Baxter to accept it. This, however, he absolutely 
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AN 


refused, and continued to receive ouly luis 
salary as lecturer at the advanced rate of £90 
a year, ind a house to live in, leaving Mr. 


Dance in peaceful possession of the vicarage. 
Rexter’s house at this time appears to have been 
in the market-place—he was certainly living 


there at the time of the Battle of Worcester 
m 1651, for he describes how thirty of Crom- 
well’s troopers stood in the open market-place 
before his door to surprise the fugitives, how 
till midnight the bullets were flying towards 
his door and windows, and how as many of 
the Royalists were taken as so few men could 
lay hold on—but before the war he lodged in 
the Hich Street, and a house, a door or two 
above the Bull-Ring, still bears his name. 


It was with something more than satisfac 
tion th Baxter found 
himself once more 
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talk with every one of them individually. His 
marvellous success was unquestionably largely 
due to his system of catechising; he and his 
assistant, Mr. Richard Sargeant, would take 
fourteen families between them on two days 
of every week, and talk personally with every 
one—man, woman, and child—spending about 
an hour with each family, allowing no one els 
to be present, “lest bashfulness should make 
it burdensome.” The plan was eagerly adopted 
by the ministers of neighbouring towns, and 
meetings were arranged between all the ministers 
of the district, at which Baxter would preside 
-in effect, an unmitred bishop. Parish dis 
cipline was another matter which he would in 
no wise neglect, admonishing and reproving 
such as deserved it, and excluding from the 





amongst his beloved 
people of Kiddermin- 
ster, whoin, indeed, he 
had visited from time 
to time in the interval. 
Not wert they less 
pleased to receive him. 
The parish chureh, a 
noble and ca pat lous 
edifice, dating mostly 
from the fifteenth cen 
tury, was not large 


enough to hold the 


congregations which 
issembled to hear 


him, and five galleries 
were added for thei 
accommodation The 
pulpit from which he 
preached is still pre- 
served in the school- 
room of the “ New 
Meeting it the 
bottom ot Church 


Street, in an apsidal 





} 


recess which has been 
built around it It 
was first placed in 
the parish church by KIDDERMINSTER CHURCH 
Alice Dawkes, widow, 
some years before Baxter's time: but the 
cushion and crown which ornament the back 
were added by him, and are an appropriate 
testimony te the Jeyalty of his sentiments, even 
When he found himself enjoying the benetits of 
the greater tolerance of the Puritan regume. 
The population of Kidderminster at the tim 
of which we are speaking consisted of about 
eight hundred thousand 
person and Baxter’s plan was to see and 


families, say fou 





SHOWING THE GATEWAY 


Communion such 
as persisted — in 
living evil lives. 

We meet with 
his name as a preacher or lecturer in connec- 
tion with almost every meeting-house in the 
City of London; in St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street 
(where a panic arose through a bench giving 
way with the weight of those who stood upon 
it, and an old woman was heard “asking 
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forgiveness of God for not taking warning, and 
promising if God would deliver her this once 
she would take heed of coming hither again ”) ; 
at St. Bride's; in a room over St. James's 
Market House, in Pinner’s Hall, in Southwark, 
and in many places in Middlesex and Buck- 
inghamshire. He built a large meeting house 
in Oxenden Street, but was only permitted 
to preach in it once, and for a long time 
it stood empty, till at last, when Dr. Lloyd 
became vicar of St. Martin’s - in - the - Fields, 
Baxter offered it to him, rejoicing that 
“Christ is preached to the people in that 
parish, whom ten or twenty such chapels 
cannot hold.” 

And during these twenty-seven years of per- 
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secution and of frequent and severe illness— 
illness from which he tells us he was once 
restored “by the merey of God and the help 
of Dr. Bates, and the moss of a dead man’s 
skull, which I had from Dr. Michlethewait” 

his pen was never idle; so that it has 
been said that he was the most voluminous 
writer in the English language. His “(Call 
to the Unconverted,” published whilst — he 
was at Kidderminster, was the first book 
after the Bible to be translated into “ North 
American Indian” (little was known here 
of tribal distinctions in those days) _ by 
John Eliot; and he was concerned in the 
establishment of a Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in New England, where 
Eliot and others were 
working. “Could we bvt go 
among Tartars, Turks, and 
heathens, and speak their 
language,” says he, “I should 
be but little troubled fo 
the silencing of eighteen 
hundred ministers at once in 
England.’ 

Could he have looked for- 
ward for a couple of centuries 
how would he have marvelled 
to see his desire accomplished, 
and the work languishing for 
lack of funds! 

Baxter took to his bed in 
September, 1691, saying, 
“Lord, now _ lettest Thou 
Thy servant depart in peace,” 
and died in December of 
that year. His body was 
carried to Merchant Taylors’ 
Hall, and thence tu 
Christ Church, where — he 
was buried beside his wife. 
Though he had _ been of 
those who refused to accept 
a toleration for  theniselves 
which should include Quakers 
also, his heart was full of a 
charity wider than his creed. 
“While we wrangle here in 
the dark,” he writes, “we 
are dying, and passing to the 
world that will decide all out 
controversies, and the safest 
passage thither is by peace- 


able holiness.’ 
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By Lillias Campbell Davidson, Author of ‘‘A Place of Repentance,’’ Etc. 


CHAPTER V. 

- THE BRUSH OF AN ANGEL’S WING. 

-ADY ERNESTINE  no- 
ticed his look of 
embarrassment, 
and was annoyed 
with herself. No 
doubt the common 
cottage woman in 





whose care he had 
been content to 
leave his children 
Was associated 
with what he would rather forget. She 
knew, of course, that he was a_ self-made 
man—all the world knew that. It dimly 
meant to her any man who had struggled his 
way into her own social set without being 
Anything outside that charmed 
circle held much the same level to her. She 
never liked to remember that Mark was not 
one of her own set till he made himself so by 


born there. 


the force of his wealth. There was an uncom- 
fortable lack of ease in the recollection that he 
Was not well born. She had ignored his birth 
and early traditions for his own sake, as well 
is for hers. No doubt this woman had been 
someone not so vemote from his own child- 
hood’s level as from her own. It had heen 
uncomfortable and tactless of her to make 
him recall it. She turned the subject with a 
Well-bred regret for her own indiscretion. 
“Margot writes from Rome that they mean 
to stay abroad till the summer.” She pushed a 
letter across the little table at her side. ** They 


want us to join them in Paris on their way 
home. It’s no use promising so far ahead, is it ? 
but I ought to be able to go by the time they 
are there.” 

“You must go, of course, if you like it. 
What objection could there be?” 

*But you will come too, I suppose. I hate 
to travel alone.” He gave his broad shoulders 
a shrug. 

*T’m not devoted to Paris. It bores me after 
aday ortwo. Surely if you take servants to 
lock after you, you won't mind not having 
me!” 

“But suppose I happen to want you, to 
prefer you!” She looked up at him with half 
asmile. Lady Ernestine was not a woman to 
either feel or show much affection. She 
thought sentiment foolish, and she certainly 
had not married her husband for love. Yet, 
in her weakness and weariness of delicacy, 
she turned to his iron strength with something 
more like fondness than she had ever shown 
him before. It touched him with a strange 
sensation. He admired her immensely; he had 
felt he wanted no more graceful presence at bis 
table and in his house, or as the mother of his 
children. He had considered himself exception- 
ally fortunate when she married him. He was 
proud of her birth and her connection—proud 
of her appearance and her manners and her 
mind. But there had never, in the half dozen 
years of their married life together, shot 
through his heart such a stir of tenderness as 
when she smiled up in his face and said she 
wanted him. It was the tiny open pool that 
still lingered sunidst the ice that the world had 
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thickened and hardened about his soul ; 
the wing of an angel brushed it then, perhaps 
for the last time. 

For gradually, imperceptibly, as the growth 
of character for good or for ill always pro- 
gresses, Mark Renfrew in his battle with life 
for what he meant to wrest from it had lost, 
while he seemed to himself only to gain. He 
had fortunate men, as the 
world holds good fortune; he had set before 
himself a goal which ambition might have 
smiled at, and he was well on the way to reach 
it while he still was young. From an origin 
that was unesteemed, he had risen to a place 
respected ; from the depths of poverty he had 
man so rich that his wealth meant 
almost limitless power. He had done well 
unto himself; he was a name for success and 
good fortune among the people who knew him. 
Men might point him out to their sons and say, 
** There Renfrew, the who made 
himself out of the slenderest materials; go 
and do as he has done, if you want the world 
to speak well of you.” But to gain that goal 
and win that prize it had needed the strain of 
every he had hesitated 
to sacrifice to his aim every softening of heart. 








and 


been above most 


become L 


mah 


foes 


nerve and muscle. If 
every pull of gentle feeling, he must needs have 
failed in it. He had set his heart like a flint so 
long, that it was beginnng to take the colour 
and the texture of what it When 
once human flesh begins to ossify, who can tell 
what the end will be ? 

But, after all, it not that little bed 
in the great inner nursery, where the anxious 
watchers sat, that was to be the battle-ground 
for the death-angel’s victory. While they stood 
about it with an eager front, ready to wrestle 
hand to hand for the mastery. he slipped 
away and glided to another point where 
they had never dreamed of an attack. It was 
little Gerald who was spared, but even his 
life seemed to pale suddenly in value beside 
the one so sudderly snatched away, a life that, 
no one had thought of holding in 
anxiety. He was out of danger and making 
a quick way to recovery, when the death- 
angel rushed down on swooping wings and 
got his sudden victory. The blinds were down 
over all the great hushed house, the window- 
eyes were suddenly shut and sightless. Gerald 
was smiling languidly enough over his toys 
and pictures, and asking where his brother 


resembled. 


was 


somehow, 


and sister were, while his mother lay pallid 
and silent with the white flowers upon her 
breast, and her ears deaf to the feeble wail 
of the daughter she had never seen, whose 


coming had cost a life, and left her mother- 
less. 
Mark could not make himself believe it. 


The blow had come so suddenly in a place 


behind his guard where he was not prepared 
for it. 


He sat beside the couch where they 
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had laid her ready for her coffin, and his 
face was set like a flint in its stermness and 
bitterness. He hardly felt sorrow or that 
anguish of regret that wrings the heart of 
men who feel the desire of their eyes 
snatched from them. It was only resentment, 
baffled anger, bitter rebellion, that surged 


through him. The wife he had held of higher 
value than anything he had won from life— 
the wife who had gratified his pride, his 
ambition, his vanity of the world’s praise 
she had been torn him, and 
was empty at his 

To us all 


from her place 
side. 
the force of fire. 


Some elements it melts, some it only hardens, 


sorrow has 


Mark Renfrew, standing by his dead wife's 
cottin, looking down at the clear-cut face 
that had been his ideal of all the grace 
and breeding and refinement of the world 
he was not born into, felt his soul slowly 
tighten and draw together within hiin. The 
tiny pool in the great lake where the ‘ice 
kept back and the angel’s wing could brush 
the spreading filui away, was contracting and 
closing as the cold stretched over it. When 


he turned away with that deep long breath 


without a touch of his set lips to that cold 


stiff forehead, the last particles ran together 
and settled down in a hard and glassy sur- 
face. There was no impulse left of softening, 


of gentleness, of affection. The pride and 


the ambition that had been his slaves before 
turned round with one accord and took him 
into their service. From henceforth there 


was nothing left him in the world but to feed 


them and work for them and be their bonds- 
man. Nothing seemed to him of any account 
in all the universe but their cultivation and 
their worship. He set his face, and_ he 
turned away from the coffin. The journey 
he set himself to take led into a far country. 


It was nearly two months after that that 
Mark came again to the cottage on the edge 
of the moor. Catherine had grown to feel as 
if the past, which had held no charge of the 
children in it, must be nothing but a_base- 
less dream. She had grown so used to their 
pretty faces and their insistent, delightful 
ways that she could not realise the days 
when she had been without this great new 
interest in her life. And when Mark came 
again it startled her back to reality with 
almost a shock. If he were coming to take 
them away from her! She checked, with 
almost shame, thought that made _ hez 
half reluctant to see him come. 

He was sombre and silent, looking stern and 
repellent in his mourning clothes. She waited 
on him, setting supper and looking after his 
needs with a tender carefulness that had 
something of a caress in it. He was to stay 
the night this time, and she had made ready 
his own old room with a gentle pride. She 


the 
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could not know how he shuddered as he 
glanced round it, and its barren hideousness 
brought back with sickening vividness the 
old hated days of poverty and struggle 
that he tried to bury out of sight. He ate 
his food with set silence. It was little won- 
der, she told herself compassionately, that he 
did not want to speak. The children were 
asleep, and the cottage was hushed and quiet 
but for the gusts of wind that swept with 
broken gasps around the corners. Mark had 
pushed his chair into the furthest nook by 
the window—that window where the curtain 
was drawn hack and the lamp burned. He 
sat gazing before him with a lowering brow 
while she cleared away the supper—such a 
poor supper and shook out the cloth. ‘* Have 
you done ?” he glanced over his shoulder with 
an effort at patience. It irritated him past 
bearing to see these homely domestic toils. 
Another nan, to whom they brought less of 
uncomfortable memory, might never have 
noticed them. ‘Can’t you leave all that 
and come and sit down in peace for a little? 
I want to talk to you about the children, 
when you’ve spare time to listen.” 

“Eh, my dear lad! I’ve the time now! I’m 
no but redding up a bit.” She came and 
took the chair opposite with meekness. He 
noticed that she unconsciously passed her 
apron over the seat before she sat down, 
and he frowned. She felt her heart beat 
quicker under its decent black dress. What 
about the children? Was he going to suggest 
taking them away again? All the love she 
had learned to feel for them cried out 
against the thought. 

“T’ve got to make arrangements now for 
what must be their future,” he said. The 
moisture that sprang to her blue eyes did 
not find a reflection in his hard and dry 
look. ‘‘I’ve had to alter everything that 
used to be--to start again on different lines. 
Gerald is well again; the house has been put 
in order after the disinfecting. The youngest 
is old enough now to go into the nursery 
with the others, and it is time I decided 
upon what is to be done for them all.” 

“Yes, lad!” she caught her breath, and 
clasped her toil-hardened hands together upon 
her knee. He went on without looking at 
her, his eyes fixed upon the fender bars. 

“Of course, their position is the worst that 
could be. They are without a mother to 
bring them up, and it is hard to find anyone 
to put them in charge of, anyone one can 
fully trust. I’ve seen enough of nurses and 
governesses to know what they are, with no 
one to be over them. My children cannot 
be subjected to any risk with untrustworthy 
or incompetent servants; there is too much 
at stake.” 

“Surely, surely.” She thought he meant 
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that life was too precious to spoil for any 
child. It was only a father’s part to do the 
best he could for his own little ones. She 
knew how right he was in feeling there was 
no one who could take the mother’s place. 

**My late wife had no relatives who could 
or would take charge of the children’s 
management,” he went on, ‘‘and in any case 
I am not sure that | would have allowed it 
if she had. I want them brought up as my 
children, not in another nursery, where they 
might forget that they were mine. I want 
them under my own roof, and under my ow: 
eye, that they may be brought up as suits 
me. But for the first years of their lives, 
at any rate, they must have someone with 
them to look after their health and well- 
being, as one can’t trust paid servants to 
do.” 

This time she did not speak when he 
paused. She thought she saw his meaning, 
and it brought to her niind a sudden shock 
and thrill. It was so unexpected an over- 
turning of all her old settled life and deep- 
rooted tradition that it took away her 
breath for the moment only to think of it. 
“I’ve thought it all well over, and it seems 
to me that you are capable of doing what I 
want. You seem to have grown fond of the 
children, and you have kept them in better 
health here with you than they ever have been 
in at Calvington. The old-fashioned simple 
methods are the best for young children, I 
believe, after all. There is too much theory 
in modern nurseries and too little real care. 
I have come to ask you a question. Think 
it over well, but answer ‘ Yes’ to it, if you can. 
It may make all the difference to the 
children now and in the future. Will you 
come to Calvington, to look after them?” 

She had half hoped he would have pleaded 
for his own sake, as well as for the children’s 

have said that he wanted her on his own 
behalf, or begged her to take the care for his 
sake. But the lack of any such word of 
affection did not make her hesitate. She 
thought, with a sudden rush of longing, what 
it would be to lose them now, after she had 
once had the joy of having them. She could 
not give them up to strangers. She must 
keep them, no matter what it cost. 

She raised to his the blue eyes that had so 
strong and steadfast a look in them. “Ay, 
lad, I’ll come,” was all she said. If there 
were a relief in his own mind, he did not 
show it. He did not indulge in any expres- 
sion of thanks. 

“Think it well over. I don’t want any 
regretting after you have agreed. The life 
is very unlike what you have been used to, 
and you will find many things strange. You 
will have to leave this place that you say you 
are so fond of—though I cannot understand 
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why vou should have any regard for such a 
hole! Of will have an 
time than you have ever given yourself here, 


course, you easier 


in spite of all IT have said to you. You will 
have no actual work of any kind to do; 
you will only have to see that others do 
their work. I should expect you to oversee 
the nursery, and direct the nurses and keep 
them in order. They would take their 
directions from you, and you would be 


responsible for the children’s well-being and 
training to a certain final point. I should 
give you authority that was only answerable 


should 


things would be 


to me. Of course I give 


fitting allowance, and 


you a 
made 
absolutely comfortable for you.” 

For the first 
os Nay. 


Wiis a 


came to her 
that !” 
cheek. 


time animation 
lad, don't 
sudden 


face, 


There 


speak of 
red in her 
money over it. It’s 
Who should 
have the cave of the bairns but their grannie 
and your 

His lines. It 
may be that even he could not say what was 
in his mind to without a hesitation. He 
pushed the fender away with his and 
then drew it back into place again. 

* That is just the point I want to 
make clear to you,” he Perhaps the 
roughness iii his tone was needed to help his 


* There’s no question of 
for love I’m pleased to do it. 
mother?” 

harder in its rigid 


wn 
face grew 
say 


foot, 


one 


said. 


words, ‘l don’t want any mistake in the 
matter to begin with. You had _ better 
understand the whole thing once for all. 
As to anything about the children’s relation- 


than 
mean it 


ship, that has less 
the matter. as I 


realise it 


nothing to do with 
You don't 
is impossible you should realise or 
comprehend, here in this God-forsaken desert 


to stand. 


what are the conditions of the life that the 
children belong to. They are my children 
and you are ny mother, but their world and 
mine is a different one from yours. More 
than that, they are related through their 
mother to people who have a claim upon 
them, and whom I don't mean them té 
disgrace. They are not to be made ashamed 
in the eyes of their mother’s people with 
the origin from which their father sprung. 
I don’t intend them to look down on me in 
their future lives because I came from a 
class below their own. There is no reason 
they should ever know it unless it is forced 
upon them, to their horror and humiliation.” 

He paused, as if he instinctively expected a 
protest. None came. She said not a single 
word. He went on again, a little more hur- 
riedly. Perhaps it was more disconcerting 
than if she had burst out into angry remon- 
strance. 

‘So, if vou agree to come to live at Cal- 
verton, and take charge of them, it must not 
be as their grandmother that they look upon 
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you. You must not anyone 
you may be brought in contact with, to 
suppose there is a relationship of any kind, 


allow them, or 


You will have been engaged by me to oversee 
the nursery, and [| shall that you 
are deferred to and treated with respect by 
the you, But you will he 
considered a kind of superior head nurse, and 
will upon you. If 
had better 
No other arrangement 


arrange 


servants under 


so the children look you 


cannot this, we 


more about it. 


agree to say no 
will be 
p wssible.” 

He stopped, but he did not look at her. If 
he had dreaded indignation, he 
There 


Only one hand had crept 


tears or need 
have had no apprehensions. 
thing of that kind. 


her 


Was lo- 


up to heart, and was pressing it—the 
mother heart, close to which he had once lain, 
The stab he was dealing there made no out- 
ward wound, only the blue clear eyes had a 
strained and anguished look in them. It 


when he had her 


Was 
olf, the 


the moment cast 


son of her prayers and her love. 


Well?” 


The pause was, so long that he 


must needs break it. There was a kind of 
defiant sharpness in his tone. If it hid a 
secret shame, it hid it fully; there was no 


trace of anything but impatience in his voice. 
The shame was all in her own 
turned from him that he might not see its 
humiliation for his sake. To look at them one 
would have thought that she hed just 
him and he 


bowed face, 


con- 


fessed some crime to was her 


implacable judge. 
“Tl come.” There was no joy in the words, 


Init they were firm. His brow cleared witha 


sudden relief, He knew how sensible she 
was, but he had hardly been prepared for 
such reasonableness. It was the greatest 


tribute he could have paid her that he felt he 
would be safe in her scrupulous adherence to 
his terms. 

“You agree to it?” 


* Ay, | agree.” Her voice was quite quiet 
and level. She got up in a moment or two 
and went noiselessly about her small tasks 


for his comfort, and the preparations for the 
night. But for him, 
and motioned him to the open door of his room, 


when she lit his candle 
she did not raise her face to his for the good- 
night kiss she had so ce: 
time he was at If he 
did trouble him. 

Down on her knees, by the side of the sleeping 





erly claimed the last 
the cottage. noticed the 
omission it not 
children, she struggled through her pain and 
her bitter sorrow by-and-by. It is 
that the anguish of the 
comes from the one we have loved. 
like it, that carries so 
Again again had it 
in her heart to rise up from her knees, and 
tell him = that flung back his 
offe1 the brought. 


love 
stab that 
There is no 


only 
can know 
other 
bitter a 


SOTTOW hone 


sting. and she 


vo and she 


degrading with shame it 
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But then the little heads before her shone in hastily, What good ina veacon light when he 
the flickering candle-light, and one small foot, was at home ¥ 

pink and soft as a flower leaf, thrust itself 

out from under the patchwork quilt. How 


could she give them up tothe care of strangers ? CHAPTER VI. 

Care! it might be carelessness and neglect! , 

She could not. She could not face the thought SARSSSS Lave. 

of it, nor the separation which must be final for T was the middle of the London season. 
ll their lives. She bent and kissed the sense- and the trees’ fresh green was growing 
less bed-clothes that covered them, and her a little sered and dry. The heat had 
heart filled till it seemed like to burst. She been great this summer, and the frocks 
would go and be a mother to the helpless and the faces both gave signs of its effects. 


4 


pile! AD 


jes prey 





The shame was all in her own bowed face. 


babies, though they might never know her The frocks had never been daintier and more 
love was anything but a hireling’s. She would = gauzy—they were a dream of iuslin and 
spend her life in caring for them, and in doing lace and chiffon, with the faintest and most 
her best for them, whatever was the loss or the delicate blending of hues. The faces did 


cost to herself. not keep them company. The hot weather 
When she stole out through the kitchen, brought its additional fatigues in the hot 
presently, she saw the lamp still burning in its rooms and the late hours, and there was a 


harrow window ledge, and the sight stabbed general impression of lassitude and fag. 

her afresh. That light that was to have guided There was a polo match down at Woolwich, a 
her hoy home to her, and had brought him but special match, that had brought down a crowd of 
for this! With a face that was grey and still, guests from town. The pretty tree-girt ground 
she crept across the floor and put it out in the private park outside the town limits Was 





gay with carriages and rows of smart toilettes. 
The band was playing, and the ponies were 
scampering over the smooth and close-cropped 
turf. The thunder of scudding hoofs and the 
shouts of the players made a small excitement 
that was agreeable to the mind, as were the 
green of the park and the sweet country 
setting of the scene to tired town eyes. 

In a row of chairs under the shade of one of 
the big trees, a group of people sat and watched 
the play. There was a chaperon of handsome 
but hard features, and two very pretty girls, 
anda young married woman who seemed the 
daughter of the chaperon. The other girls 
called her aunt, and so did that tall. horse- 
gunner with the flushed face who was playing 
in the Woolwich team. He rode up now and 
then in the quarter times to say something 
jesting to his guests, and receive their plaudits, 
for he played dashingly and well. 

There was another man or two in the party 
under the spreading tree. One, who was 
neither young nor handsome, seemed deep in 
conversation with the taller of the two Miss 
Renfrews. She was enough of a beauty to 
have been the subject of a good deal of admira- 
tion and attention in her three seasons, and to 
make her aunt, Lady Petersfield, vexed at her 
not having married yet. Her own girls were 
engaged in their first seasons, and so might 
Margot have been if she had not been absurd 
and started flirting. That was the silliest thing 
a girl could do. Now Enid was out as well, and 
it was more than could be expected of even the 
most complacent and good-natured aunt to 
chaperon two girls everywhere. Lady Peters- 
field kept her lace parasol down between her- 
self and the two who sat by her shoulder. Lord 
Arthur should have every chance, as he seemed 
so anxious to keep Margot to himself. 

For the last week ortwo he had been singling 
Margot out for a notice which one would have 
hardly thought a young girl could find agrec- 
able. He was twenty years older than herself, 
and anything but fascinating in his face or 
ways. He had some relics of good looks, but of 
a sort rather to repel than to excite admiration. 
It was a face that tald its own tale to those who 
could read. 

Margot, looking into it, as it bent nearer her 
own than usual, saw nothing in it to make her 
want to look again. Beyond the fact that it 
was fiattering to have the devoted attention of 
a man who was supposed to be critical about 
feminine attractions, and was a certain power 
in his own set, there was no interest in it to her. 
It was, perhaps, gratifying to feel that he had 
been beside her all the way from town and all 
the afternoon at the polo. He had kept his 


place as by right, and she knew the Mainwaring 
girls had made two unsuccessful attempts to get 
him away from her. There was a certain satis- 
faction in that, after all. 
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Yet when she suddenly found he was vegin- 
ning to say, in a skilfully dropped voice, those 
words that many a woman has listened to 
since the world began, there was more triumph 
than indifference in her mind. It wasa triumph, 
no doubt, to be having a proposal from Lord 
Arthur Chaytor; it singled her out as successful 
to have a man like him want her for bis wife, 
But of all the similar offers she had listened to 
and refused since she was introduced, two 
years ago, none had ever st-rred her with 
less thrill of emotion, or awakened less of a 
response in her young heart. 

She sat with eyes cast down, since they 
could not look up without meeting his, and 
they had no desire to meet them. There was 
not a shade of deeper colour in her soft cheek, 
a little paled by the heavy toil of the season. 
There was none of that glow or illumination 
about her which shines in even the nineteenth 
century girl when she listens to the pleading of 
a lover her heart favours. But in spite of that 
Lord Arthur did not cease the persuasions he 
was making as tender as he knew how. 

Whatever he wanted in life he had always 
got for himself. That had been his boast, and 
nobody was in a position to gainsay it. He had 
set his mind now on marrying lovely Miss 
Renfrew, and it made no especial difference t 
his intentions that she did not seem to respond 
with eagerness to his wooing. To a man of his 
stamp there is a zest in a pursuit, which palls 
in the winning. If Margot had shown more 
alacrity in accepting the offer he was making 
her, he would have been far less eager in 
pressing it. 

He stopped now, the words he suspected she 
was going to utter. 

** No, no, don’t give ine an answer now; wait 
till you can think it over. I know we haven't 
known each other long. It may be a surprise 
Think it over, and let me have an 
answer when you have decided. Only don't 
let it be ‘No, that’s all, I beg of you!” He 
threw a passion into the words, low as his tone 


to you. 


was, that moved Margot in spite of herself, for 
earnestness is always convincing. 

*Very well; as you like,” she murmured 
back. Lady Petersfield’s back was so near 
that one could not be sure that she was not 
* But tyou might as well have it 
There was a little coquetry 


overhearing. 
now, you know.” 
in the glance she cast up at him. Lady Peters- 
field was right when she complained of 
Margot’s taste for flirting. 

“If it’s ‘Yes,’ [I'll take it now, certainly.” 
Margot shook her head with a smile that took 
away the discouragement. It was quite to her 
liking to play with a man though she did not 
mean to accept him. It was a vain and silly 
heart that beat under that creation of muslin 
and laces. 

Walking back, presently, to the Artillery 
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mess for tea, he made himself exceptionally 
agreeable. Margot saw the looks of the Main- 
waring girls, and was not disposed to let him 
vo near them. They had tea in a room wher 
nortraits of old soldiers frowned down from thy 
walls above them, and Algernon Rawley, Lady 
Petersfield’s second son, whose regiment was at 
Woolwich too, and a gathering of his friends, 
und Gerald’s, made great clatter and merriment 
round the table. By-and-by Gerald took off 
such of his guests as were interested to see the 
te room, with its wonderful store of silver 
rophies and presentation pieces. He came 
cauntering back presently, leaving the rest 
isvy in their inspection. He remembered he 
had left bis aunt alone in the tea room, and 
here were apt to be ructions if Lady Peters- 


field felt herself neglected. 

‘Not bored, | hope!” He sat down on the 
rm of the sofa near at hand, a presentable 
iguve in his polo things, which he had had no 
time for changing. ** Not keen on the silver, 


h? I suppose you've seen it?” 

“My dear boy! A score of times! One of my 
brothers, and two of my nephews besides your- 
elf, have been stationed here, and I’ve come to 
mches and teas at this mess times without 
number. IL’d rather take a rest while | can. 
[here are two receptions and a dinner to-night 
to get through. I can tell vou, [’m about sick 
f taking your sisters about. They ought to 
have had a stepmother to do it for them. 
Your father is a horribly selfish man. I 
uways said so!” 

Gerald laughed unfeelingly. 

“Poor auntie It’s a beastly shame!” 
said, patting her shoulder. She allowed liberties 


he 


from Gerald none of her own boys had ever 
cared to take. 
from Gerald. 

“Can't Cecil help vour I thought that was 
the pride and the glory of the newly-married, 
to be able to trot other girls about.” 

“How hopelessly out of date your ideas are ! 
Young matrons nowadays wouldn't thank you 
for tying girls to them to look after! They're 
much too busy having a good time on their own 
weount. No; [shall have to go on, I suppose, 
though one might think I might have a little 
peace, now both my own girls are married.” 

“T believe you love it all the same. You’rea 
festive individual. But make Margot stop 
flirting, and get married, if vou’re really sick 
of it as you pretend. Shunt little Enid on to 
her. [ should. By the way, what’s Chaytor 
ifter? He’s been in Margot’s pocket all the 
iiternoon. Is he the latest victim?” 

“Hush!” Lady Petersfield glanced over her 
shoulder to make sure there were no mess 
waiters lingering in the background. ‘“ Yes, 
im hoping it is really going to be a settled 
thing this time. He proposed to her just now, 
on the polo ground. He was so oblivious of 


Most people stood a good deal 





the world about that [ really couldn’t help 
hearing, though [ talked at the top of my voice 
to Cecil.” 

Gerald drew his lips into shape for a whistle. 

“My aunt Maria! You don’t mean it! 
Chaytor oblivious of the outside world! Tell 
mea better one! Well, l’mdashed! Good old 
Margot! What did she say? Thanked him 
kindly, and wanted to be his sister, and all the 
rest of it?” 

“Not at all. Why should you suppose it ? 
He is to have his answer in a day or two. | 
suppose he felt there would be a degree of 
awkwardness in an acceptance in public.” 

* Acceptance! By the powers! You don’t 
tell me he has all that cheek! Chaytor!” 

* Really, Gerald, | don’t know what you 
mean. Lord Arthur is an excellent match for 
any girl. Lord Redvers is such a miserable 
invalid that he may die any day, and Lord 
Traxminster is nearly ninety. Margot is a very 
lucky girl to get such an offer. If one of my 
daughters were unmarried, [ should envy her. 
As it is, she will have done far better than. 
either of them.” 

*You douwt mean to tell me you'd try to 
make poor old Margot take that johnny, if he 
were a prince of the blood royal! Come, aunt, 
that’s rather too bad. It makes one sick to 
think of it.” 

‘Gerald! You have no right to talk like 
that! Lord Arthur may not be young or 
particularly handsome, but his position is un- 
exceptionable, and the family is a great deal 
better off than most people with land in these 
days.” 

Renfrew swung his leg in its leather puttie. 

“Oh, all that’s likely enough!” he said. 
* But it doesn’t make him any more decent. 
You don’t care to have your little sister 
marry a brute addicted to this sort of thing.” 
He lifted his hand and tossed back his head 
with a significant gesture. 

*T don’t believe it,” said Lady Petersfield 
firmly. ‘Ll have never heard a breath of it.” 

‘LT should say not! Who is going to tell 
women such things? I should think you had 
only to look in his tace to see it. Just come 
and mess here with him one guest night, 
and I'll pretty soon show you.” 

“TIT daresay, if the truth were told, a good 
many of you would be a_ very pretty 
spectacle!” said Lady Petersfield undisturbed. 
* Really, Gerald, you oblige one to remind 
you that there’s a proverb about glass houses.” 

Renfrew’s face flushed through its tan. He 
looked at her defiantly. 

“1 don’t pretend I’m a saint!” he said. “I 
dare say I’m not much to boast of, though 
I’nr not so much worse than most of them, 
perhaps, only the rest have the sense to hide 
it. But whatever other little amusements I 
indulge in, [ keep out of Chaytor’s.” 
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**T haven’t a doubt he could turn the tables, 
if there were need,” said his aunt coldly. ‘I 
never heard, for that Lord Arthur 
plays too high, or is devoted to low society.” 


instance, 


Gerald’s face flamed this time, whether with 
shame or rage there was no saying. “He 


muttered under his breath. Lady Peters- 


field heard, but she went on serenely. ‘Oh, 
I hear things, you see, though you credit 
woman with ignorance.” 

‘‘The worse for those that tell them!” 


burst out Gerald, springing up from the arm 
of the and giving a savage kick to a 
harmless that he had dislodged. ‘1 
suppose I know who bring you stories of 
that sort—Algy and Almeric, and a lot of 
other sneaks. You'd better hear what they 
you make a rotted fuss. I don’t 
they can throw stones either, if 


sofa 
cushion 


do before 
know that 
you come to that!” 


‘*“My dear boy, quiet, quiet!” she patted 
his arm with unruffled composure. ‘I 
haven’t the least desire to investigate the 


amusements of any young men, or to inter- 
fere with them. I only ask that you 
shouldn't instructors in morals to 
men old enough to be your fathers.” 

*T don’t want to instruct anybody. I only 
say, as any decent person would say, that it 
is a sickening thing to think of a nice girl 
like Margot, whether my sister or 
whether she wasn’t, marrying a like 
Chaytor, without a thing to make him attrac 
tive except his position. There’s something 
about a society girl that is detestable. She 
perfectly ready to make a marriage 
that is absolutely repulsive to all decency as 
long as she gets enough by it. I must say 
I can’t stand that kind of thihg. It makes 
one feel inclined to will never 
try to get a wife brought up 
with such notions!” 


pose as 


she was 


beast 


seems 


declare one 


who’s been 


His aunt looked at him steadily and 
meaningly. “~T imagine you won't find 
mercinariness only in Mayfair!” she said 
ironically. ‘I believe even the lower classes 


have been known to try and catch men of 
wealth and position.” Again Gerald coloured 
violently. His fair skin showed emotion in a 
way that looked strange in such a soldier. 
‘What in the name of 


you driving at?” he demanded wrathfully. 


common-sense are 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘“WHAT NEED OF LOVE?” 


EA was in full force on the terrace of 
the House. The river-steamers skim- 
ming up and down with their crowd 
of freights had a capital view of the 
round the tea-tables, and the other 


T 


groups 
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groups that strolled or stood along the grey. 
walled stretch of stone pavement before the 
tall many-windowed line of building that has 
seen so many a Government come and go, 
Sir Mark Renfrew was not a man given to 
frivolities unless they some 
deeper purpose as well. He was not apt to 
give terrace-teas to ladies unless they were 
political wives whom he had to propitiate, or 
people to whom something was But 
this afternoon his sister-in-law had brought 
the girls, and a party, and he entertained his 


social served 


due, 


guests with a certain grimness, it is true, 
and an alacrity when the bell summoned 
him that showed a mind unoccupied with 


the lesser duties of host. But still he talked 
and made an effort to be agreeable. His own 
children felt his presence always as a kind of 
wet blanket to any amusement or merriment, 
It was not that he discouraged it, but he was 
stern and harsh final with them, and 
they were always sensible of a restraint. 


and 


To-day, he had been walking and _ talking 
gravely with Lady Petersfield. She seemed 
to have something to say to him that she 


was eager to tell. He listened, shaking his 
head impatiently and frowning now and then, 
When he had heard her out, he glanced back 


over his shoulder. ‘* Where is she? send 
her to me,” he said, almost roughly. ‘“‘ Non- 
sense? Of course it is nonsense; but I will 
put a stop to it. Tell her I want her, I 


will soon set it right.” 

**After tea,” Lady Petersfield. 
She was glad to put the matter into stronger 
hands than her own. Mark was not the kind 
of man to be tolerant of a silly girl’s way- 
wardness. 

So when the tea found 
herself all at once, without any desire of her 
own, by her father’s side at the upper end 
of the terrace, with 
hand to overhear. 
looked round for a 
not a thing his children were ever eager for, 


suggested 


was over Margot 


no one near enough at 
She half instinctively 


means of escape. It was 


a téte-d-téte with their father, who had 
never shown them any tenderness. Just now, 
perhaps, Margot was more given to avoid 
things she did not like than ever, when her 
short experience of a world outside her 
schoolroom had made her feel that she had 
most of it at her feet. 

Mark saw the half movement, and laid his 


**Stay here; I want 
‘“T get no chance of 


heavy hand on her arm, 
to talk to you,” he said. 
it at home: you are always out.” 

“it the 
There was an excuse ready on all their lips 
to meet the blame they so often expected at 
his hands. He held up his hand to stop her 
interruption, and went on as if she had not 
said a word. 

* Your aunt has been telling me that Lord 


course, in season one has to be. 














Margot’s eyes blazed at him. 
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Arthur Chaytor wants to marry you,” he said. 


He had a way of coming straight to the 
point that was a relic of his early days. The 


red blood flamed up into Margot’s beautiful 
face, and she cast an indignant glance at 
him. 

“Aunt told you that? 
ness !” she exclaimed. 

* Indeed! IT am new 
thing of that kind is no business of 
He tapped with one hand heavily on 
stone balustrade—a trick of his when he 
*T can tell you it is so much my 


She had no busi- 
that a 
mine !” 
the 


was 


to the idea 


displeased. 


right to hear such things that I would 
vather have known it from yourself. It 
would have shown more sense of what was 
due to me.” 


‘There was nothing to tell!” Margot rallied 
her forces. ‘‘If [had come and poured all my 
experiences of that kind into your ears since | 
came out, you might have felt a little bored.” 

* That is a silly speech for any girl to make. 
Besides, you are quite aware that I don’t want 
the recital of your follies—too many of them 


have come to my ears already. This is a 
different matter altogether. When it is 


serious, [ have a right to know about it, and 
your aunt was perfectly right in bringing the 
news to me.” 

‘** But it is not serious,” protested Margot, a 
little frightened, perhaps, if the truth were to 
told. That proposal she had looked at as 
lightly as any of the others began suddenly to 
assume a proportion she had never expected. 
Never had she supposed that her father, given 
over to of money-making and to 
things of imperial interest, would so far descend 
to trivialities as to concern himself over her 
flirtations. “1 shall tell Lord Arthur that | 
shan’t marry him; I never had the least inten- 
tion of marrying him.” 

*T desire that you tell him nothing of the 
kind. | mean you to marry him.” 

Margot’s eyes flashed an indignant surprise. 
His own met hers unmoved under their shaggy 
* You mean me!- could only 
repeat incredulously. Vvhat new thing was 
this, that he was going to trouble himself over 
her own affairs ? 

He saw her look, and one of 
resolute determination. This 
has been going on long enough—this folly and 
flirtation and don’t 
have a daughter of mine get a name for that 
sort of thing. It time you married, and 
married creditably. Lord Arthur Chaytor is 
the kind of man to steady you. He is not 
young, and he has a position and a standing 


be 


business 


brows. she 


met it with 
** Yes, L said so. 


nonsense. I choose to 
is 


too 


which are all that can be asked for. If you 
waited your lifetime you would not have a 
chance more desirable. So, | repeat, [ mean 
you to marry him. Tell him so at once, and 


end this silly coqueting. A little of it may be 
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girls’ amusement, but an offer like this calls fo, 
respect and proper treatment.” 

The rich soft pink in Margot’s young cheek 
paled a little. **But I don’t care for Lord 
Arthur,” she faltered. All at once a sudden 
alarm had seized her. What if she should be 
married to him against her own desires! 

* You don’t care! Pish What 
is the caring of a foolish girl worth? You will 
think you are broken-hearted one day over 


nonsense ! 


some worthless idiot whom the next day you 
will have forgotten. What people call lov 
doesn’t outlast the honeymoon. A woman 
wants a husband who can give her what is 
worth more than kisses and rubbish. You will 
be Lady Traxminster, and you'll find thai 


better in the long run than any romance, I can 
tell you. You are a mere child, and you don't 
know the world. Lord Arthur the right 
husband for you, and I mean you to take him,” 

Still there was a defiant look in the face of 
Something seemed struggling there 


Is 


Margot. 
to which she dared not give expression—some- 
thing longed to say, but dared not. 
Perhaps her father read the look and undevr- 
it. He turned from the heavily-laden 
barge that making its slow way 
the terrace, and his voice took an added 


she 


stood 
hay was 
past 
sharpness, 

*Your the 
brings me stories about you,” 
voice from any chance loiterer. ‘ You 
needn’t suppose [ don’t hear things. — If any- 
thing in what I’ve heard is true, don’t imagine 
there is any hope that in refusing Lord Arthw 


only who 
he said, dropping 


vunt is not person 


his 


you would get any nearer committing an act of 
hopeless folly. I should take care of that ; there 
is no chance of it. You would be turned ove of 
doors, and left to starve under a hedgerow, if 
you disgraced my name in that way. But of 
course there ’s no need to give you such a warn- 
ing. You’re not one to cut your own throat 
for the sake fellow who doesn’t want 
you!” 

Margot’s eyes blazed at him. ‘He does 
want me!” She forgot all caution in her 
anger. Her father smiled grimly at the be- 
trayal, for which she could have bitten her 
tongue out she realised it. ‘*1’m sorry to 
differ, but I think you'll find yourself mis- 
taken,” was all he said. 

She was choking with helpless confusion and 
dismay as they walked back down the terrace, 
she following his leading without much con- 


of a 


as 


sciousness of where they were going. What 
had he heard? How could he know? It was 


half her little world to 
She could not get her 
in an 
Lady 


an overwhelming of 
know he had discovered. 
self-control back to speak to the rest 
ordinary manner as they joined them. 
Petersfield saw her agitation, and touched her 
brother-in-law the they went in 
together under the doorway. 


on arin as 
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“What have you been saying to Margot?” 
she asked under her breath. She could not 
help hoping he had been firm about Lord 
Arthur. 

“Said? That I would have no nonsense. Of 
course she is to marry Chaytor. The title is as 
good a one as any going. [could not ask for 
s better marriage for her. He’s a right age for 
her, too, and she needs someone to keep her in 
order.” 

“Gerald declares he takes too much some- 
times, but I don’t believe it.” 

“Stuff and nonsense! I’ve never seen any- 
thing of the kind, and L’ve dined often enough 
n his company.” 

“Of course it is a splendid marriage for 
Margot. Neither of my girls ever had half so 
good an offer. But she seems against it some- 
how. IL could not impress her in the least 
when I spoke to her about it last night.” 

Sir Mark gave a grim chuckle. 

“I knew my weapon!” he said, with the air 
of aman who felt his own powers sufficient for 
most things. **‘There’s another man in the 
case, a fellow called Dealtry.” 

“T know! A lieutenant in the Navy. Mar- 
got flirted with him shamefully. I told her 
people would think there was something in it 
if she went on as she was doing.” 

“It appears people would have been right. 
The fellow had the impertinence to make it 
However, I’ve settled all that 
without much trouble.” 

“What have you done?” Lady Petersfield 
held his power of getting his own way in all 
things in a profound respect when it did not 
entail the clashing of her own interests and 
hiss ‘That is a tiresome complication | 
never dreamed of.” 


something. 


“y spoke to Merchiston privately, and he’s 
to be appointed to a ship on the Australian 
station. That will keep him out of the way for 
three years, long enough for any girl to forget a 
lover.” 

“But, my dear Mark, he’ll write! And 
Margot is just the kind of girl to make 
herself a martyr, and glory in it.” 

“Yes, he'll write, but it won’t be more than 
Make your mind 
easy. I found out all about the family— 
beggars, for the most part, but as proud as 
Lucifer. He’s in debt, and yet he had the 
wdacity to try and marry my daughter! I 
saw the father, and had .it out with him. I 
said a few plain words about fortune-hunt- 
ing, and his pride was up. He is to pay the 
fellow’s debts on condition of his writing to 
Margot that all they took upon themselves 
to suppose ever existed between them _ is 
over, She'll get that letter to-morrow, 
most likely. \fter that there ‘ll be no more 
honsense about hesitating over Chaytor!” 


once. | took care of that. 
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“Do you think she really is fond of this 
Mr. Dealtry?” Perhaps a certain womanly 
pang stirred faintly in the world-hardened 
heart of Lady Petersfield. 

Sir Mark raised his shoulders. “ How do I 
know what girls call fond?” he _ asked 
contemptuously. ‘They have a dozen fancies 
before they settle down, and most of them 
senseless. Margot will thank me for making 
her escape a folly all the days of her life. 
The thing was utterly insane, and not even to 
be listened to. A nobody, on twopence a 
year! I might as well have given her a 
razor to cut her throat while I was about it.” 

*Of course,” assented Lady Petersfield, 
She admired Mark’s iron hand, even while 
she felt that brief pang of compunction. He 
was right, of course. Girls had no idea what 
was for their own happiness. And Margot 
might have known that her father, who was 
an ambitious man, was not likely to have 
tolerated the thought of young Dealtry. 
She would get over it, girls always did. In 
her own memory there stirred the recollec- 
tion of a certain curate over whom she had 
wept bitter tears when her indignant people 
interfered to banish him. If she had had her 
own foolish way, and married him, how 
wretched she would have been for the last 
thirty years or more! She dismissed him 
from her thoughts with something like a 
shudder. 

The iron hand has its hard way in this 
world for the most part. Margot had a 
headache for the better part of a week, and 
shut herself up in her own room, and had 
red eyes—poor girl !—that only her maid knew 
of. At the end of that time Lord Arthur 
came for his answer, pleading and ardent. 
What was the use of struggling against a 
fate that was too strong for her? The man 
she cared for had given her up. No man in 
the world, after that, was more desirable as a 
husband than any other man. Lord Arthur 
was devoted to her, it was quite true, and he 
could give her more than any other lover had 
offered, except George Dealtry, who had 
offered her love, and then ceased to love her. 
Everybody told her how lucky she was, and 
how exceptional a chance it was. The Main- 
waring girls would be ready to tear her eyes 
out if she took him; that was another 
inducement. Most of all, it is probable the 
thought of her father’s stern order weighed 
with her. None of them had ever dared to 
disobey him to his face in their lives, 
however much they had disobeyed him when 
he knew nothing about it. Margot felt she 
did not care enough to resist, now George 
Dealtry had thrown her over. Lord Arthur 
had his ** Yes” when he came for it. 

[END OF CHAPTER SEVEN. |} 
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By the Rev. A. B. Boyd Carpenter, 


“And ye shall know the truth, 

\HERE is no word dearer to 
4 Englishmen than the 
word freedom. What it 
signifies is amongst their 
sacred possessions, 
that for which 
fought and 


most 
and is 
they have 
died. It has 
them by inheritance : 
the fire of it has passed 
into their very blood ; it been confirmed 
and exalted by experience. — It with 
them when they first arrived upon the shores 
remained and grown with 
conflict, and is_ still 
extending its borders 


come to 











has 
cathe 


of Britain: it has 
them through many a 
gathering strength and 
as it 

broadens down 

From precedent to precedent.’ 


‘Slowly 


The appreciation of it is two-fold. 

Sentimental: because of all the 
have gathered 
rallving point, but the 
of that Anglo- 


peoples of 


love and 


issociations which round it, 


making it not only a 
one great distinguishing feature 
race Which 
the earth fully 

Utilitarian : bee: 
that freedom is 
There « ne full s 
ment of natural gifts: 


Saxon alone of all the 


has understood and enjoyed it. 


has shown 


full 


no develop- 


ttise experience 


essential to all 


‘Tf-1¢ 


ecrowth. 
ny be ‘alisation : 
no fulfilment of personal 
and through the 
Liberty to 
itself, 

wont to 
until hides the 
mpoverishment of the thought 
conveys. We use the 
get its import, until at 
the sound we forget the 
And so it happens that 
and degenerating 


has 


inheritance except. in atmo- 


freedom. grow is the 


growth 


sphere of 
first 
But 


requisite oft 


words are become familiar 


long familiarity dimness and 

which the 
word word and we for- 
true last in support of 
truth which it repre- 
libert Vv becomes 
into a party 
frequently the 


sents, 
a eatchword, 
shibboleth, 


bee tt cCalise 


and the truth shall make you free.’ 


Rector of St. George’s, Bloomsbury. 
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oppression. 0 Liberty, 
committed in thy 
as well as 
time to time 
reflection find 


justification of 
what crimes have 
name! Hence it 
desirable that we should from 
reconsider our terms, and by 
out how far we kept, how far we 
have forgotten, and how far we have even 
perverted the meaning of the words which we 
are most loudly proclaiming. 

This is the with that term freedom. 
Before we can follow it, before we can hope 
to attain it, before we can effectually uphold 
it, we must clear conception 
what freedom means, it is to be attained 
and what are the which we 
nay hope to obtain it as a great reality and 


and 
been 


became necessary 


have 


case 


have some as to 
how 


conditions on 


as a noble inspiration for practical living. Let 
us therefore 
I. Consider 
Now the first 
dom which occurs is, in all probability, associated 
with the notions of that from restraint 
which shall enable aman to do just what he likes. 
And freedom, perfect freedom, became synony- 
uncontrolled action. And yet how 
soon is this conception of freedom tound to be 
an utter impossibility. To every individual 
three facts which, inwrought into 
the very constitution of being and experience, 
and that there can 
freedom for 


what freedone is. 
and earliest conception of free- 


release 


mous With 


come vreat 


proclaim that there is not, 


not be, such a thing as absolute 


any of the sons of 

There are the 
limit the 
Not all a 
all a 


physical 


men. 
restraints which 
achievement. 
obtain : not 


physical 


power of action and 


PedeLED DEV desire can he 


Wish to do can he accomplish: 
limitations, the 
these create 
powers of 


Diath May 


limitations, mental 
and 


barriers to his 


limitations of time 


insurmountable 


space, 


aetion. 
Again, 
he must come 


his fellow-men with whom 


who form that great 


there are 
into contact 














family of man of which he is a member—they 
have their rights, their interests, their wishes, 
their powers of action, and are not prepared 
to permit him to act just as he likes. He is 
compelled not only by their actions, but also 
by his own self-interest to allow consideration 
for others to mould and control his conduct. 
Here, then, comes a second and most potent 
limitation to his freedom. 

There is a third power of limitation, more 
subtle but none the less real in at least its 
persistent witness against the law of absolute 
freedom: this is the moral law, or that 
moral consciousness which is found an un- 
invited and inseparable element in human 
nature. Here is a witness to every man that 
there is a law higher than his own personal 
will; and that while he may outrage this and 
seek to bid defiance to it, still this rebellion 
does not remove the obligation to follow the 
right and resist the wrong. While the fact 
that disobedience is followed by inward con- 
demnation at once vindicates the law and 
proves it to be independent of all likes and 
dislikes; a great natural, inevitable, moral 
limitation to his rights as a free person. 

How, then, stand these great limitations, 
which by their very natures prove that the con- 
stitution of life is so framed that absolute free- 
dom is not only not granted to man, but 
that to dream of it is to dream of an utter im- 
possibility ? 

But supposing. for the sake of argument, we 
recognise the physical limitations, and those 
limitations which the presence and society of 
ur fellows impose upon us, but seek to 
escape from the restraints of the moral law, 
casting that to one side as an invasion of our 
liberty, shall we not then largely increase the 
freedom which may be ours ? This is, perhaps, 
the most subtle suggestion for the attainment 
f liberty to which man is prone. Over and 
over again are theories put forth which have 
for their object escape from moral restraints, 
ind the full indulgence of all tastes, wishes, 
passions, so long as these do not interfere 
with a corresponding freedom on the part of 
mur fellow-men. Here, it may be said, there 
Sa pathway to freedom, for man can only 
attain such freedom when, as far as possible, 
he becomes a law unto himself. But what is the 
result which ine, itably follows such a couvse: 
the terribl Nemesis with which nature 
sternly follows up such transgressors ¥ Do 
they find freedom ? 
1 } 

| 


Nay, when liberty leaps 
® licence liberty herself disappears: and a 
slavery far more terrible, far more degrading, 
lar more relentless than that which man can 
inpose upon his fellow-man, is the result. Is 
there anything more exacting than that  sel- 
fishness which has become the dominating 
influence of a man’s life, shutting him off from 
those highe enjoyments, from those wider 
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fields of action which are open to the generous 
hearted? Is there anything more dominating 
than those evil actions which have grown into 
evil habits, and have become a very part 
of his nature and the arbiters of his life ? 
Is there anything more tyrannical than these 
indulged passions that have usurped the place 
of the will, and now carry their victims 
along the tides of their irresistible impulses ? 
Does a man wish to test this ? then just let him 
try for once to resist them. He has seemed to 
be master of himself as he has been floating 
gaily with the stream; but let him turn against 
it, seek to control its force, and then shall be 
apparent to him how feeble he has grown; 
what a slave he has become... No! There is no 
liberty to be found in self-indulgence ; and the 
violations of moral law, instead of leading to 
freedom, only serve to bind more securely the 
fetters of the most abject slavery. 

Hence we have reached a point in our 
argument which shows that not only is 
absolute freedom impossible, but the facts of 
life and of moral consciousness show that it is 
opposed to the order and constitution of life, 
and that when man attempts to assert himself 
beyond what is lawful he only falls into a 
deeper and disastrous slavery. Now, if the 
facts of life are thus against absolute freedom, 
those very facts are the representatives of 
truth; and that means that truth itself denies 
to man this complete freedom. — If, therefore, 
we ask what opposes man’s pretension to 
absolute freedom, the answer is-—-Truth. And 
yet that very truth declares that man must 
have freedom ; that it is his right, and not only 
his right, but the grand necessity of his being ; 
that without it there cannot be full develop- 
ment, and that only as he enjoys it can he 
realise his possibilities not only as a physical, 
but as a moral and spiritual being. Is trath 
then inconsistent ? Does it present two an- 
tagonistic views of life? Is the great temple 
of truth a house divided against itself? No, 
there is no division. Truth itself holds the key 
to the question. [t is truth which oppose’ ex- 
aggerated claims to an impossible and undesir- 
able freedom: but it is the same truth which 
is the advocate, and the parent, of the highest 
freedom attainable by man. 

If. Truth the way to freedom. 

Absolute freedom, then, is impossible, — It 
is given to no man to become a law unto 
himself. That means that above and beyond 
man there is something before which the 
individual must bow in submission, In 
other words, that man must have a master. 
But the mistake too often has been the 
erroneous direction in which he has looked. 
The question, therefore, is what master shall 
he have? Roughly speaking, we may say 
that three candidates have been in the field 
for man’s acknowledgment. 
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Strange and even contradictory as it may 
appear, self has offered to be his lord; that self 
through which he sometimes imagined 
freedom could be But self, as we 
have seen, can never confer freedom on self. 
To follow self is not only to lose much of the 
joy and greatness of life, but also to fall under 
the ignoble sway of an ignoble selfishness. And 
men have realised this by the way in which 


has 


obtained. 


they have turned from themselves to their 
fellow-men. 
Society or our fellow-iien. If a man 


cannot 
there 
which he 
belongs. 
these ? 


help 


take himself as his supreme master, 
his fellow-men: the society in 
the party to which he 

Will he find liberty in obedience to 
He will find, no doubt, much that may 
him in the society of others, and in 


are 


moves; o1 


hearing their voices, and in studying the 
knowledge which they have accumulated ; 


but in submitting himself wholly to them 
he ceases to be free. His sense of individu- 
ality is absorbed ; his reasonable independence 
is sacrificed; and with the sacrifice comes 
the that self-development which can 
only be attained through healthy - self- 
reliance and the recognition of personal 
responsibility. 

There is the other master whom a man 
may and that is truth itself. It 
stands out with supreme authority; it sways 


loss of 


serve; 


not with the varying passions and motives 
which too often govern men; and it offers 


to man a service which is both honourable 
in itself and calculated to impart more and 
more power and dignity to him who accepts 
the service. 

And it is 
truth that there 
as man can attain to. For truth stands out 
in opposition to all other influences 
whose professions and attractions end in loss 
of freedom. 

Truth it is which lifts a man above the 
deceptions of his own selfish and self-deceiving 


truth, 


comes 


through and through 


alone, freedom such 


those 


nature. It panders not to his self-interest, 
but holds aloft her cause as far above all 
personal considerations. 

Truth it is that rescues from the mere 
opinions of others and _ the changing 


fashions of the world; which makes a man at 
once wise and strong enough to stand, if need 


be, alone rather than follow the ‘fashionable 
error of the hour. 

It is truth, but truth in conjunction with 
strict obedience to the truth, which has 


given to us our scientific knowledge and that 
scientific achievement whereby man _ can 
walk in the freedom of safety and power 
amidst the wonders and mighty forces which 
move and govern the world. Truth demands 
that man shall bow before her in reverent 
submission, but then it is ‘a stooping to 
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Henceforth Truth’s 
victors over 


fleeting opinions 


conquer.” children go 

forth themselves, victors over 

the and fashions of the 

world, and victors over the vast and stupen- 

dous cosmos in which their lot is thrown, 
Moral truth essential. 


But when thus we say that freedom 
comes through the truth we have nor 
expressed the full significance of the state- 
ment. The truth which is to give freedom 
must be not only intellectual truth, it must 
also, and this is essential, be moral truth, 
A man may learn the truth, but there js 


that knowledge will lead 
to obedience. Something more is required if 
a man is to follow truth at all cost. He 
must not only learn it: he must believe in it, 
he must love it. For truth is always 
pleasant, and its allegiance may come to us 
heavily weighted with prejudice. 
the present interests, the pleasures and passions 
against which truth may protest. 
the many sacrifices which truth may entail, 


no guarantee that 


not 
There are 


There are 


and there is also the fact that the truth 
may come to us out of the lips of those 
with whom we imay find ourselves in dis- 
agreement. Ah! that self-interest and 


pleasure ; that self-gain and pride: they will 
rise up against truth and persecute it even, 
if it were possible, to death. We have only to 
observe our own hearts, or the ways of the 
world, or to listen to the utterance at some 
time of religious or political excitement, 
to observe how little hold truth may have 
upon the love and worship of men. 

We are thus in a deeper realm of thought 
than that which is touched by mental activity 
or mental accuracy of perception; we are 
in the moral world of the human heart. 
And before men can grasp the freedom which 
truth gives they must have learned to love the 
truth with supremest affection and with abso- 


lute self-surrender. And the great question 
then is how can we thus love the truth 
above all else, with heart and_ soul fired 


with unquenchable loyalty and steadfast de 
votion, as that which to us is more than life 
itself ? 

Christ is the giver of the spiritual free- 
dom. Ah! it is not truth in the abstract that 
is sufficient. We need to ally the truth to 
some personality. Nay, more, to find, if it be 
possible, someone who will himself be the em- 
bodiment of the truth: and such there is, even 


Christ Himself. There stands He in all the 
beauty, the power, the majesty, of His divinity, 
our Lord and Master, for us to love and to 


He is the truth, the very truth of 
when we take Him, heart and 
soul, into the deepest recesses of our being we 
find not only the highest truth, but the 
deepest life; and then that freedom which 


grow like. 
our souls; and 


alone makes free. 
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THE WALLOON CHURCH AT CANTERBURY. 
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HUGUENOTS’ CHURCH CANTERBURY. 


—a = * FRENCH” Church in the 
crypt of Canterbury 
Cathedral is a foundation 
of very great interest, al- 
though now mainly from 
an historical point = of 
view, and though its 
members have become 
practically English they 
still look to it with 
deep affection as their 
ancestral place of wor 
ship. 

The _ first Protestant 
Walloons fled from the Netherlands to 
Sandwich at the end of the reign of 
llenry VIIL, and soon moved on _ to 
Canterbury. There eighteen families pre- 
sented a petition to the magistrates 
praying (1) for leave to indulge in 
the free exercise of their religion, 
for a church and burial ground: (2) 








for power to prevent such persons 
as “cannot give sufficient testimony of 
probity ” from settling among them; (3) 
for leave to educate their children, and 
such others as might desire it, in the 
French tongue: and (4) for leave to 
carry on their trade of weaving in the 
various branches which they enumerate. 
Their petition was granted, and the 
foundation laid of a movement which 
was to have wide-spreading results. In 
1550 Charles V. established the Inquisi- 
tion in the Netherlands, and while the 
stolid Dutch and Flemings stayed till 
the oppression became unbearable, 
and then fought for their religion and 
liberty. the quicker-witted French Wal- 
loons decided to save themselves by 
seeking a new home across the sea, 
and great numbers of them sailed for 
England. 

It was natural that many should settle 
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at Canterbury, where their fellow-country- 
men were already established, and, their 
numbers growing much too large for 
their little church, they petitioned 
Edward VI. for a larger building. By 
the advice of his Privy Council the King 
granted them the use of the crypt, or, 
rather, of the larger western portion of 
it, for “their religious assemblies, their 
schools, and other meetings, according to 
their custom.” and this grant, confirmed 
by successive sovereigns, is in Operation 
at the present day, although, in conse- 
quence of the greatly reduced numbers 
of the congregation. they are now con- 
fined to the Black Prince’s Chantry under 
the south transept. 

At first, however, the greater 
the crypt was in the western 
tion being used for schools and meetings 
about the regulations of the Church, 


part of 


use, por- 


while the pulpit stood close to the Black 


Prinee’s Chantry, and the little room 
under St. Anselm’s Chapel was the elders’ 
vestry and place of assembly. This was 
walled off, and the elders’ fireplace, with 
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During the reign of Queen Mary many 
of the refugees were obliged to return 
to the Continent; but on the accession 
of Queen Elizabeth they came back again, 
and Archbishop Parker allowed them the 
use of the crypt, until the Queen con- 
firmed his permission in 1561. After the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, many 
French Huguenots joined the Walloons ; 
and a century later, after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, the number of 
newcomers Was so great that the church 
was not large enough to hold them. Extra 
services had to be held for their benefit, 
and the number of communicants 
to over two thousand. 

The refugees worked as hard as they 
prayed, and the first lost no 
time in setting up their looms, and weay- 
ing and dyeing. An interesting document 
still exists enumerating the articles 
“agreed by the Worshipful Magistrates 
of the City of Canterbury unto the 
Strangers under their Protection to 
pursue the Confirmation under — the 
Patent of Her Majesty.” dated 1574, 


rose 


comers 
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THE ELDERS 


its litthe chimney carrying off the smoke 
into the main crypt, was in existence till 
it was unfortunately removed a few 
years ago, 


VESTRY 


After granting them leave to have free 
exercise of their religion in their mother 
tongue, and to have a “sure dwell 
ing.” with power to hire houses, they 
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oa are granted liberty to make bays, not the case in Elizabeth's reign ; later on 
ee: stammels, and cloths after the Flanders it was the main industry, but at this 
on fashion, to buy and sell stuffs one to time the weaving was principally serges, 
re the other, but they are not to make and materials made of wool and silk 
— cloths or kersies after the English mixed. 

On- . ah . 2 ah . . . : 

he style for the present. They might make Phe weaving © industry grew and 

hy laces and buttons of silk, or of “fersey, Hourished, and in 1676 the number of 
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THE NORMAN CRYPT IN CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 
(Formerly used as School und Meeting DPluce.) 

and all sorts of works, made by the French and Walloons is stated as 2,500, 
shuttle. and they might sell all sorts one-fifth of the population of Canter- 
of merchandise made by them to any bury; they were well-to-do and _ settled 
and every one, by great or in gross, but in good-sized houses, in the city and 
not by retail. They were also permitted suburbs, one part being called Petty 
to have butchers, bakers, makers and France after them, and they gave employ- 
menders of clothes and shoes, makers of ment to large numbers of the poor of 
looms and of all that appertained to the place, as combers, spinsters, winders, 
their trade. These were no small con- and dyers. 
cessions in those days of monopolies, In 1685 Louis XIV. revoked the Edict 
but Canterbury had suffered severely of Nantes, which gave toleration to 
from the destruction of the monasteries, French Protestants, and the _ result 
and especially from the loss of Becket’s was, as we have said, a very large 
shrine, which attracted a constant stream increase in the number of refugees As 

re of pilgrims to spend money in the many as 1,200 looms were at work at 

rel town. one time, and rich striped and flowered 

3]]- The Walloons are said to have intro- silks, brocades wrought with gold and 

a dueed silk weaving into England, but silver, satins and velvets, besides tabbies 


the latest authorities say that this was paduasoys and _ lustrings, were very 
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largely made. But the time of pros- 
perity came to an end with the seven- 
teenth century. Indian and Persian 
silks and printed calicoes came _ into 
fashion and ousted the older materials. 
Many of the Huguenots migrated to 
Spitalfields, where their descendants still 
labour, and the numbers in Canterbury 
dwindled steadily. 

In 1787 John Callevé, or Callaway. 
Master of the Silkweavers Company, set 
up machinery along the river, and by 
judicious use of water-power gained 
fresh life for the _ trade. He also 
started a novelty in the shape of a 
superior kind of muslin, which caught 
the taste of the day and was for a time 
extremely popular. But the days of 
steam-power were coming, and, though 
a certain amount of dyeing is still done 
at Canterbury, the weaving is a thing 
of the past. 

The Church 
gone through 


ministers have 
various vicissitudes. The 
first breach in its unity took place in 
1647, when one of its ministers was 
pended for irregularities, and drew off 
with him a number of the people, who 
called themselves Independents. Kor 
some time they held their services in St. 
Peter's parish church, and remained as 
a separate congregation till 1654. In 1657 
the same body sent for another minis- 
ter, M. Jannon, who, although illegally 
chosen, was eurolled among the regular 
clergy by the Mayor and Aldermen act- 
ing under a letter from the King in 1661. 
After a time M. Jannon got into difficulties, 
but contrived to win the support of the 
Dean and Chapter by using the Liturgy 
of the Chureh of England. 

There was another secession in 1709, 
which lasted till 1745, when the 
members of the seceding body returned 
to the crypt, and others joined various 
parish churches. 

In 1789, the French translation of the 
English Prayer Book came into use, until 
1876, when a grant of new books was 
refused by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, which had _pre- 
viously given them. M. Martin, the 
pastor, therefore compiled a little ‘‘ Livre 


and its 


SlUs- 


some of 
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du Sanctuaire,” mainly from the English 
Prayer Book, but with certain variations 
in the Communion, and occasional ser. 
vices which had always been customary, 
The Huguenots, for instance, have 
always received the Communion sitting 
round a table, and this custom is kept 
up to the present day. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century the French congregation had so 
greatly diminished that there was a 
difficulty in finding a sufficient stipend 
for the minister, but a grant was obtained 
from the Royal Bounty Fund, which put 
an end to difficulties for the time being! 
Not long afterwards the pastor, M. Miéville, 
became totally blind, and for some twenty- 
three years services were performed by a 
lay reader. 

From the death of M. 
until 1875 a minister used to come down 
from London once a month, services 
on three. Sundays being conducted, as 
before, by a lay reader. This naturally 
caused a diminution of the congregation, 
which had already shrunk so much that 
one aisle of the crypt was found sufficient 
for its requirements, and all M. Martin’s 
efforts were not successful in increasing it. 
The “Strangers” had English, 
their names anglicised, and their habits 
and manners altered. The last old woman 
who habitually spoke French was dead. 
and Chevaliers D’Estes, De la Saux, and 
Fai'dherbes, under altered titles, went to 
their parish churches, and only attended 
the crypt on great occasions when some 
fine preacher came over from Paris. 

In 1895 extensive alterations were made 
in the erypt, and with the consent of the 
governing body of the Huguenot Church 
the dividing wall was pulled down, and 
the Black Prince’s Chantry, which had 
for some time served as a kind of ante- 
chapel, was fitted up for the use of the 
small congregation. 

But the history and the interest remain. 
and the strong, God-fearing men who gave 
up home and kindred for the sake of their 
faith, have left an enduring mark on the 
industry of this country more than re 
paying the shelter and kindness they 
received in the days of their distress. 

M. PAYNE SMITH. 


Miéville, in 1840, 


become 
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HERE now! ‘EKads I! 
win, tails you lose! ° 

“No, ‘taint! What 
ye. givin’ us? It’s 
‘eads J win!” 

They were a couple 
of dirty little ur- 
chins, tossing pennies 
at the entrance of a 
Clerkenwell court 
on a summer Sun- 
day after- 
noon. Their 
hats were 
crownless, 
their bodies coatless and their feet boot- 













less. Indeed, their entire apparel seemed 
to consist of two hat rims and some 
tattered ticking shirts and trousers, the 
hottoms of which were torn into seal- 
lops, squares, and other fancy patterns. 

The little alley-way where they stood 
guard was dark and _ ill-smelling, yet 
from the rear there issued sounds of 
music such as one would scarcely expect 
to hear in that neighbourhood. 

“Who makes the music?” I asked of 
the boy whose penny had turned up on 
its head. 

“What? You mean the hymn-tunes 
and sech! Them’s the mission folks what 
comes round every Sunday to preach 
and pray and sing,” he answered. 

“Never seen ‘em or ‘eard ’em_ before, 
miss?” asked the other boy, with that 
happy, self-satisfied air so often assumed 
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By Elizabeth L. Banks. 


by children when they find they are 
in possession of knowledge denied to 
their elders, ‘*See ‘ere, Jim: let’s stop 
tossin’ coppers—taint right nohow on 
Sundays—an’ we'll ’scort the laidy in 
among the mission folks. Can ye sing, 
laidy ?” 

On assuring him that I could sing, he 
and his companion, one on either side 
of me, escorted me in through the nar- 
row alley towards the centre of the 
court. There | found it wider than at 
the entrance, so wide that it was pos- 
sible to stand six or seven abreast. There 
were buildings on three sides of the court, 
and from every window peered several 
faces. Many of the men were in their 
shirt sleeves, smoking pipes, and others 
had aprons tied about their necks. 
They had stopped in the middle of their 
Sunday shave, with hands holding a 
razor suspended in mid-air. There were 
women with plaid shawls crossed over 
their bosoms, their hair in knots which 
had apparently not been untwisted since 
the preceding Sunday; and there were 
children of all ages and both 
garbed in the simplest and scantiest of 
summer raiment, sitting and standing 
by the open windows and doors, all in- 
tent on listening. 

In the middle of the court a dozen or 
more young men and women were 
gathered. Their cleanliness and _ tidy, 
though unfashionable attire, proclaimed 
them to be members of a much better 
class of society than that to which 
their listeners belonged. They might 
have come from the new model tenement 
flats inhabited by the more prosperous 
working people. They stood forming a 
ring about a portable harmonium, the 


sexes, 
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keys of which were being manipulated 
by a young man in a clean, homely 
suit of summer tweed and a straw hat. 

‘Pleasant are Thy courts above, 

In the land of light and love!” 
they sang from their hymn-books. There 
were soprano, alto, bass and tenor—not 
all, perhaps in as perfect accord as that 
of a West-End church choir, but the 
music was not untuneful. Two persons, 
usually a man and a woman, sang from 
one book. One of the singers observed 
me and my two friends standing at a 
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little distance from the circle. and came 
toward us, handing us a book and inyit- 
ing us to join in the singing. The boys 
especially joined in the hymn with such 
power as added greatly to the volume 
of sound, their ragged hat brims vibrat- 
ing as their voices rose and fell, and 
their tightly pressed grimy fingers leay- 
ing dirty spots on the page. 

During the interlude played by the 
organist between the first and second 
verses, one of the young women explained 
to me the reason of the open-air song 
service. ‘We belong toa 
Clerkenwell mission,” she 
said, ‘‘and every Sunday 
afternoon throughout the 
year, after church, we 
come out and have what 
we call a court service 
among the people whom 
we cant reach in any 
other way. They wont 
go to chureh, and they 
won't send their children 
to Sunday school, so as 
they won't come to us we 
go to them. For the sake 
of a little change and 
recreation, if nothing else, 
they listen to us. See 
how those little tots over 
there are enjoying the 
singing !” 

Five or six little girls 
were grouped about a 
doorway, keeping — time 
with hands and feet, and 
humming softly to then- 
selves. The first thing 
that impressed me was 
the extreme beauty _ of 
their faces, dirty and 
grimy as. they were. 
Pretty mouths, straight 
noses, aud large sparkling 
eyes were the rule. Every 
head was covered with a 
shock of gold-brown_ hair 
which glistened in the 
sunlight, although it was 
coarse and frowsy, to be 
sure, on account of too 
infrequent combings and 
brushings. 

Over the heads of the 
group of children hung 


4A member of the mission band began to address the inha’itants a tiny wooden cage. 


of the court. 


wherein perched a canary. 
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Looking down the court, I noticed 
that nearly every door had a_bird-cage 
swinging over it. Desolate and melan- 
choly, lean and hungry, with only here 
and there a feather remaining of their 





3 
one. Before I was twelve years old I 
learned to drink, and | was known as 
the best fighter in the neighbourhood. 
When I grew to be a man I continued 
to drink and fight. The drink made me 





“Three fer a bob.” 


one-time abundant plumage, the poor 
little canaries, along with the poor little 
girls, made a pathetic attempt to join in 
the singing. 

“Tra-la-la, tra-la-la,” sang the little 
girls. ‘“Chirrup, chirrup,” piped the 
little birds, weakly hopping about in 
the narrow confines of their home-made 
cages. and seeming in the midst of the 
sunshine and music, to have forgotten 
the lean cats that gazed up wistfully at 
them The singers, with these accom- 
paniments, went on: 

Happy birds that sing and fly, 

Round Thy altars, O Most High!” 
they sang. Then a member of the mis- 
sion band moved into the centre of the 
circle and began to address the inhabit- 
ants of the court. 

“We've been singing to you,” he said, 
“about the courts above. They are very 
different courts from this court you live 
in, The courts above are clean. This 
court is not, but the Bible says that 
Cleanliness is next to godliness. I used 
to live in a court here in Clerkenwell. 


+ 


J was born in one aad brought uv in 


cruel—cruel to my wife, cruel to my little 
children, cruel to cats and dogs, and 
cruel even to the little canary birds 
which hung in cages before my door, 
just as they now hang before yours. 
I don’t live in a court any longer, because 
| stopped drinking; and I stopped drink- 
ing because I went one Sunday afternoon 
to a mission church and heard a right- 
down sensible talk. After that, I tried 
to get my old friends and neighbours 
to go to the mission church, but many 
of them wouldn’t go; so, you see, I joined 
this band so I could go about to them. 
Some of you in this court used to know 
me in the old days. Look at me now! 
I don’t say it to boast, but only to show 
you what God has done for me, and 
what He will do for you if you'll let Him. 
Religion makes a difference to the body 
as well as to the soul!” 

The speaker stood back a minute, and 
looking rapidly through the pages of 
his hymn-book, gave out and started to 
sing another hymn— 

“ We are but little children weak, 
Nor born in any high estate.” 
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The intended to catch 
the ears and attention of the children, 
and it accomplished its purpose. The 
little boys and girls left their doorways 
and pushed their way into the mission 
eirele, joining in with all their might 
and main, keeping the tune with re- 
markable accuracy, sometimes decipher- 
ing a few of the easier words from the 
hymn-book, and often supplying in the 
place of words the ever-convenient stand- 
by, “‘ tra-la-la, tra-la-la.” 

**Read to me what’s in the next 
so I can sing it right,” piped a little voice 
beside, me, while the interlude between 
the verses was being played. 


hew song Was 


verse, 


“With smiles of peace and looks of love, 

Light in our dwellings we may make,” 
| read out to her, and when the singing 
began again she sang the verse through 
without a mistake. 

‘I wish daddy‘d go to the mission 
church and get good!” she whispered 
plaintively. Such a quaint-looking little 
person she was! She was eight or nine 
years old, with brown eyes and tangled 
golden hair. She was holding what was 
at one time a white sunshade, but was 
now little more than a collection of dis- 
torted ribs and battered handle, with 
a few bits of dirty rags fluttering here 
and there. On one of her fingers was a 
ring of twisted rusty picture-wire with 
a tiny bit of glass, broken from a mirror, 
asasetting. About her neck was another 
coil of the picture-wire, doing duty as 
a necklace, and in her were glas- 
ear-drops. with their brass rings sticking 
through the flesh. My attention was 
called to the fact that all the children. 
no matter. how poorly clad, wore ear 
rings of some curious description, and 
in many cases their ears were sore from 
the brass which pierced them. 

The little girl who carried 
shade was wearing a_ bodice, the top 
of which had been cut off with dull 
scissors, a skirt of dirty-white velveteen. 
and a print apron, fastened to the back 
as a “train.” The print, she explained 
to me, was a ! She was an 


ears 


the sun- 


* brocade” ! 
interesting little person and very talka- 
tive. She lived at the other end of the 
court, she said, with her father and 
mother, three sisters, and a baby brother. 
The accommodation for this large-sized 
family was one room, for which they 
paid a rental of five shillings per week. 
When I suggested that five shillings 
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was a very high rental for that neigh 
bourhood, and, taking everything into 
consideration, proportionately a higher 
price than many nice paid for 
pretty houses of several rooms in_ better 
parts of London, I was met with the 
assurance that ‘Daddy says we pays 
here for convenience and locality.” 

“Convenience for what?” I asked. 

‘For his business!” was the dignified 
response. ‘* He three fer a_ bob, 
an’ there’s a place in here fer the 
barrow.” 

On inquiry I found that ‘three fer a 
bob” meant three pots of flowering 
plants for a shilling, and that the 
“barrow” for which the court offered 
free accommodation was a box fastened 
on to a rather remarkable-looking wheel. 

“Shall I show you my flower garden, 
ma’am ?” asked the little girl of the sun- 
shade, when there was a lull in the 
mission services. IL followed her to her 
*home,” the entrance to which was 
guarded by a baby brother, fat-cheeked 
and dimpled, but, so far as dirt’ was 
concerned, about the most appalling 
specimen of humanity I had ever seen. 

*That’s my garden, an’ I tends to it 
myself!” said the little girl, pointing 
proudly to a ved-painted window-box, 
wherein were crowded plants of every 
variety. 

‘I dugged the dirt out of the Green 
when the pliceman wasn't lookin’, an’ 
then I planted all the flower seeds folkses 
gave me, an’ I calls it buful, don’t you?” 

She then produced a tin can with nail 
holes in the bottom. and, pouring water 
into it, began to sprinkle her garden and 
her baby brother as well. 

Every window in the court seemed to 
contain a flower-box, and Sunday was 
the day when the inhabitants had _ time 
to water them and clip off the dead 
leaves. On this occasion they tended 
their plants and listened to the preach- 
ing and singing at the same time. 

My little companion interrupted my 
survey of the window -boxes with the 
announcement 

‘Oh, he’s preachin’ again!” and, grab- 
bing her sunshade and train, she ran 
over towards the mission band. ‘* He’s 
a nice man what preaches,” she explained 
to me later on. ‘Sometimes he finds 
gum-drops in his pocket fer us!” 

The preacher ended his discourse, 
another hymn was sung, and_ the 
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mission band left that court for an- 
other. The two boys who had _ been 
tossing pennies stood respectfully aside 
and doffed their crownless caps as the 
young men and women passed out. Then 
they invited me to accompany them to 
ether courts. So far as filth and poverty, 
window-boxes, canary birds, and hungry 
eats were concerned, each successive 
court I saw was like its predecessor. 
In some courts the inhabitants were out 
in the open and engaged in brawls and 
feuds, but at none of them was the 
mission band refused an entrance. The 
man who carried the queer little port 
able harmonium always walked = ahead 





‘“‘That'’s my garden, an 


of the others and the promise of music 
proved an ‘‘open sesame” at the doors. 
The sermons preached, by first one then 
another member of the band, were far 
from belonging to the eloquent or 
polished style of sermon. Such texts 
as “Look not upon the wine when it is 
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red,” “If a man will not work, neither 
let him eat.” and * The merciful man 
is merciful to his beast” (the latter being 
intended to appeal particularly to the 
costermongers who drove donkeys during 
the week) were those from which the 
very practical sermons were preached 
to the dwellers of the courts. 

As the mission band left the last court 
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I “tends to it myself.” 


they could visit that afternoon, a man, 
sitting at an upper window, knocked 
the ashes from his pipe, pulled down 
his shirt-sleeves, and put his grizzled 
head out of the window to call out— 
“Tope yell come again next Sunday ! 
It does a feller’s ‘eart good to hear ye!” 
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NEW-FANGLED WAYS. 


A WEST COUNTRY SKETCH. 


By Christopher Hare, 





ELL, to be sure! 


N Wanae \y And so they do 
NAIAY tell as you an’ 
YW 


old Eli be a-goin’ 
up street to onst, 
bide i 
they new Alms- 
housen, as folks 
W\ yg\) ISO do call ’en?” 

Ney VNU: NY It was Jane 
Varden who 
drawled out 
these words, as leant over the fence in 
her lazy way, close against the Maidments’ 
cottage. Years had brought but little change 
to her; she was as inveterate a slattern and 
gossip as ever, always neglecting her own 
affairs to mind those of other people. 

It was a radiant morning, and the 
spring sunshine cast a glamour over the 
awakening earth. There was a green shim- 
mer of new leaves, scarcely fledged, a liquid 
ecstasy of bird around; and even the 


for to 











she 


gay 


song 


old apple tree by the gate was a drift of rosy 


brook danced merrily down 
too much in haste to reflect, 
unbroken, the dappled sky overhead. But 
the woman saw nothing of all this. Her 
dull, earthborn spirit had no responsive chord 
for the magic of the spring. The petty 
cares and jealousies, the trivial politics of 
village life, bounded her horizon, 
asked for nothing more. 
There was a moment’s 
Maidment made answer. 
weighed down 
life, and, 


The little 
wayside, 


foam. 
by the 


and she 


pause before Sally 
Poor old body! She 
with the burden 
though scarcely 
catch the 
Varden 
elbow 


was sorely 
of her troubled 
hard of hearing, was yet slow to 
meaning of spoken words. But 
had given a contemptuous jerk of her 
to point “up street,” and there could 
doubt of her meaning. 

** Aye, Jeane, ‘tes true enough, 
the pity,” she sighed. ‘They be 
to shift we into one o’ they 
poorhouses, where the walls be all 
white, wi’ no chimbley-corner, an’ no 
odd holes for to keep things handy! Now 
why can’t Squire let we alone to bide 7? 
the old hoam?” she cried in querulous wrath, 
while her head shook tremulously and the 
wrinkles deepened in her face till it was all 
lines and ridges. 

The neighbour gave a 
**Lawk-a-massy, Grannie ; 


Jane 
be no 


and more ’s 
minded for 
new-fangled 
cold an’ 


staren’ 


careless laugh. 


‘tes a rare bit o’ 


Author of ‘‘Down the Village Street.’’ 


good luck for ‘ee, and you do know it so 
well as I! Why, all these years as I’ve 
a-dwelt nigh agen thee, have ’ee had ’ap 
a good word for the tumbledown old 
place? "Tes rotten here, an’ the rain do come 
in yonder, an’ my soul, when so be 
as a flood do come, why the floor be all 
ankle deep wi’ muck an’ water! An’ thy 
old man too, as be well-nigh wore out, an’ 
beant fit to be shepherd no longer.” 

It was all true, and that was the 
of it. No one knew better than Mrs. Maid- 
ment herself that old Eli, who had minded 
the sheep on the upland farm for over forty 
years, could stand that hard life of 
toil and exposure another winter. His 
master had already been obliged to engage 
a younger man, to help him with the lambs 
in those bitter frosty nights of January, 
when the snow lay deep on the ground. 

The future loomed darkly before her ; 
her husband gave up work, what 
become of them? She had not a_ word to 
say, and yet, for all that, she was in very 
truth broken-hearted at the thought of 
leaving her old home. 

*‘Well-a-day! Some 
they be well off; to think as 
nar’ a penny o’ rent for to pay, 
more!” exclaimed the irrepressible Jane. 
“Such luck don’t come my way. It never 
rains porridge but my porringer be allus up- 
side down!” 

With this 
her heel, and so 
departed. 

She had lingered too long, for 
was a distant patter of many 
the murmuring echo of young voices rang 
joyously up the village street. Like a flight 
of birds, the children streaming home 
from and the Vardens would 
be ravenous for their and ready to 
lay hold of any mischief handy, 
as their mother knew 

Old Sally stood in her 
watching the 
ever her wont. 
gallant young 
into her dim, 
more in her time-worn 
of the past. 

Why, it 
own boys 
racing up 


bless 


sting 


never 


when 
would 


folks dunno when 
you'll have 


never no 


turned on 
and a_ nod 


shaft she 
a smile 


Parthian 
with 


already there 
footsteps, and 


were 
little 
dinner, 
that 
well. 

sunny 
and lasses pass by, as was 
a flood of 
movement 
woke once 
glad voices 


school, 


came 
too 
doorway, 
lads 
brought 
spirit and vivid 
stagnant life, and 
soul the 


They 


day that her 
shouting and 
just for all 


other 
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was but the 
and girls had 
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the world like the merry crew before her! 
Maybe they had brought her cares and 
troubles in their day, but, ah me! what 
would she not give now to see those dear 
rosy faces again, to mend the torn pinafores, 
to dry the wet, muddy boots. 

What a weary way those little feet had 
trodden since! Even beyond the Delectable 
Mountains, for only two were still denizens 
of this earth, Bill, her soldier son, in the far- 
off Indies, and his sister Polly, married and 
settled in a northern town, estranged by dis- 
tance and poverty. 

Was ever mother so bereft? She brushed 
away a tear which rose unbidden and 
dimmed her sight, then shook her fist, in 
helpless, futile despair, at the Squire and 
Fate, and the powers that be. For there 
remained but one more day of grace, and 
then she and the old husband, poor, patient, 
long-suffering Eli, would be bundled out of 
the home which, poor as it might be, was 
yet rich indeed with the memory of past 
happiness. 

Jane Varden had spoken the truth. The 
cottage was all she said, and worse, as the 
merest passer-by could see. The thatch on 
the roof, rotten and discoloured, was riddled 
with holes as though it had stood a bombard- 
ment, and the rain trickled through into the 
one unceiled bedroom, and made a puddle on 
the worm-eaten boards. The diamond-paned 
windows, much patched with brown paper, 
bulged out from the worn stone mullions, 
half-hidden and half-supported by the 
tangled mass of creeping rose and honey- 
suckle. 

But worst of all was when the little chalk 
stream, which ambled so merrily through the 
village, thought fit to overflow its banks, and 
in a sudden frolic take a short cut through 
the wayside cottages at the corner. Then, as 
the mud oozed up through the crevices of 
the uneven stone floor, old Sally wouid 
calmly go and sit by the fireside of some 
friendly neighbour, and do her bit of cooking 
and boil her kettle there, until the waters 
went down, and her own hearth was once 
more dry enough to kindle a fire. Strangely 
enough, this was all so much in the day’s 
work, that the poor woman bore no ill-will 
to the wayward, playful brook. Nay, she 
loved to have it close to the cottage door, so 
handy to fill her pitcher, while to hear its 
ceaseless murmuring ripple gave a sense of 
friendly company to her lonely hours. 

So much for the dark side of the Maidments’ 
home. On the other hand, there was much 
of compensation. It faced due south, and 
through the low, broad window and the open 
door the glorious sunshMme_ streamed in 
unchidden, an ever welcome guest. Then 
there was the slip of garden, crammed with 





flowers to hail each changing season ; the joy 
of Sally’s heart and the well-earned guerdon 
of long, toilsome years. 

For a true garden must be built up slowly, 
like a palace. 

It was now the joyous spring-time, the 
season of hope and promise, when the buds 
were swelling on the lilac bush and the drooping 
plumes of laburnum were tipped with gold, 
The green sheaths of crown imperial and 
Lent lily shot up, sword like, through the 
rich brown earth, and primrose and _ violet 
and polyanthus bloomed on the sunny border, 

There remained one more never-failing 
source of content: the cheerful outlook on 
the village street, where every passer by was 
an actor in life’s drama, and = the quiet 
watcher never lost the thread of the story. 

But now the time had come when all this 
must be given up, for the dreaded move was 
to take place on the morrow. This was the 
cruel thought which had taken possession of 
the poor woman’s soul with clamorous_per- 
sistence. All the winter she had been 
oppressed by the haunting dread of coming 
sorrow, but it had seemed uncertain and 
remote, and only now did = she suddenly 
realise that inevitable Fate had overtaken her, 
and the hour had struck. 

At the sound of approaching footsteps she 
raised her eyes: Eli was close at hand, a 
bowed, forlorn figure, resting heavily on a big 
knobbed stick, as he took his slow and 
weary way back to the old home for the 
last time. With a flash of insight, his wife 
saw how feeble and aged he had become, and 
how loosely the well worn smock frock hung 
from his shrunken shoulders. It was one she 
had stitched and embroidered for him long 
years ago, when her eyes were younger, for 
she could not see to do such delicate work 
now. 

She braced herself to keep courage for his 
sake, and met him with a _ smile, lest he 
should read her troubled face like an open 
book. The kettle was boiling to make hima 
cup of tea, and his bit of dinner was keeping 
hot in an earthen pot amongst the ashes. 

‘*Thee be a bit late, Eli,” remarked his 
wife, as she turned out the savoury onion 
stew, and gave him the plate to hold on his 
knee. 

**Aye, so I be. I comed across Maste! 
Beamish down agen’ t’shop, an’ says he: 
‘I’ve a-sent word to Sam Bewley for to go 
down betimes wi’ the waggon an’ haul your 
pack o’ rattletraps up street for ‘ee.’ He be 
allus a rare one for a jest be Master Beamish, 
but he do mean it kind,” added the old man 
placidly. 

There was a moment’s silence, then Sally 
made a bold move, though full of inward 
trepidation. 









































“Do ’ee think now, Eli, as Squire mid let 
we bide down here arter all? We be old folk 
now, the two on us, an’ “tes hard for we to 
start anew !” 

He slowly turned his head to look at ner, 
speechless for aw hile in wonder at her audacity. 

“Why, Sally, what be a-thinken’ of? It 
have a-ben settled this six month past, ever 
sence Squire comed down to Combe for the 
shooten’. It don’t make no odds to he if so 
he we bides or goes,” he added, after slow and 
deep thought, ** but look-y’-see, iy dear, have 
‘ee give it a thought as there ‘ll be no rent to 
pay up yonder 

He, good man, had long since bowed to the 
decree of Fate, with patient stolidity : what 
and he could not grasp 
the new idea of his wife’s rebellion. 


would be, would be; 


Sally heaved a deep despairing sigh. The 
walls of destiny were closing in around, and 
all hope of escape died within her breast. 
Not a word more did she say, but went about 
her household work till darkness and silence 
came with the eventide. But haunting memories 
of the past drove sleep far from her that 
night. 

“'Tes the last time, the last time!” she 
murmured to herself again and again. 

In this low room under the thatch her 
children had been born, had been loved and 
cared for in health and sickness, had been 
kissed to sleep in those far-off years when 
they still were her very own. Here, in the 
old familiar place, they seemed very near to 
her, those darlings of her heart; but such 
comfort would never follow her to that bare 
white chamber up yonder. 

When the long night was over, and the first 
cold white light of morning glimmered through 
the latticed pane, Sally rose betimes, and 
went about her work, haggard and dim-eyed. 
Sam the carrier would be here by-and-by with 
his waggon, and there was much to do first. 

There should be no more weakness now; the 
grumbling old woman of yesterday had cased 
herself in armour of cold, hard reserve, to 
face the sure and swift coming of the inevit- 
able. Even her anger seemed to have drifted 
away from her, for when she came to think 
of it, in this matter there had been no spite 
on the part of the Squire, Gnly careiess good 
nature, and maybe even a wish to do them a 
good turn. For what should such as he—who 
were free to wander over the world at will 
know of a poor wretch’s clinging to a few 
yards of garden soil and a ruined cottage ? 

It was scarcely ten o'clock when Sam turned 
up with the familiar waggon and the big- 
boned old white horse, which had a monopoly 
i most of the ,heavy work of Combe Dall- 
wood. The carrier had brought a lad to help 
him, and together they set to work, moving all 
the things one by one out of doors, in readiness 
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to load. Hewas a cheery, kind-hearted fellow 
was Sam, and no one could have carried out 
the unwelcome task with more tact and 
gentleness. Meantime neighbours had dropped 
in to give their help and advice, maybe to 
look with pity or covert sneer at the miser- 
able show which the bits of furniture made 
when turned out of the dim nooks and corners— 
theirs by immemorial right of long possession— 
and exposed to the pitiless glare of daylight. 

But through it all Sally Maidment gave no 
sign. She held her soul in patience, even when 
all her household goods were piled up on the 
van in distracting confusion: legs of chairs 
and tables sticking out in the most unlikely 
places, the shabby little oak bureau tipped 
up on one side, and her chief treasure, the tall 
clock, only supported by the driver's encircling 
arm, Slowly, at a foot’s pace, as though it 
were a funeral, she herself followed meekly 
behind, carefully and anxiously clasping her 
tabby cat, a china shepherdess and her best 
tea-pot. She was alone, for her husband had 
gone off to his day’s work as usual; it was a 
busy time in the folds, as some of the lambs 
were ill, and he could not be spared. 

The very heavens seemed to be in sympathy 
with the poor woman's mood, for the sky was 
overcast, and the lowering clouds broke into 
rain before the sad little procession had 
reached its goal. 

** Now, misses, do ’ee come in and have a bit 
o dinner along ©’ we,” pleaded the friendly 
carrier, in his genial, good-hearted way. ‘* My 
wife ‘ll be main glad for to see thee.” 

He was still somewhat breathless with the 
effort of carrying all those things up the 
steep ascent and into the Almshouse, which 
stood back a little way from the road. 

**No, thank ’ee kindly. I can’t awhile,” she 
replied, with a wan smile, as she pointed to 
the scene of confusion around. 

**Don’t.’ee be out o’ heart, misses,” was the 
cheerful rejoinder. *‘* We'll come back bimeby 
and lend a hand, an’ have it all ship-shape an’ 
neat as a new pin, afore Eli be a-comed hoam.” 

“What be that a-writ up yonder:” asked 
Sally of her friend, as a notice nailed on the 
door caught her eye. She was no scholar 
herself, and had an intuitive respect for printed 
or written words. 

Sam fumbled in his pocket, found his 
spectacles, and then, without much blundering, 
managed to make out: 

**No nails are to be driven into these walls, 
and no pictures of any kind to be pasted on 
their surface.” 

This was the last straw! But not until Sally 
was alone did she fully realise all that it meant 
to her. Why, her old roughly-plastered 
kitchen was riddled with pegs everywhere, 
that all her household treasures might hang up 
handy! Moreover, in the long course of years, 
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each inch of available space had been covered 
with quaint wood-cuts and coloured prints, 
with memorial cards, all urns and weeping 
willows, a framed sampler of Polly’s, some 
black silhouettes of her children taken once 
upon atime at Mere Fair. and other works of 









black-barred grate, where some kind friend had 
lighted a fire with a scrap of coal—it would not 
burn the rough wood which was her only fuel, 
But the chimney was damp and the smoke 
poured out into the room. Altogether, the 
outlook was very bare and comfortless 





Old Sally stood dazed at the sight. 


art. of which the dearest of all was a daguerreo- 
type of her soldier son. 

She could not read. poor soul! and pictures 
spoke to her. What would it be henceforth, 
with only those bare white-washed walls 
glaring at her, morning, noon, and _ night ? 
With a little shiver, she drew near the narrow 


This was how the Almshouse came to be 
built; so the story ran. The widow of the late 
Squire wished to be remembered in Combe 
Dallwood as a benefactress. So testified the 
inscription outside in big letters. 

“To the Glory of God and the Memory of 
Dame Georgiana Ingram.” 




















But she had scareely counted the cost aright, 


for there was no endowment, and the sum of 


money bequeathed was only sufficient to finish 
the building in a poor and cheap manner. 
Worst of ail, the house had a north aspect, and 
stood up a bye-lane, quite away from the life 
ind movement of the village street, so dear to 

»woman who spends most of her day alone. 

But all this would be fully realised in days to 
come: Sally Maidment had enough to occupy 
her in the present, for to bring order out of the 
chaos around was a task before which the 
stoutest heart might fail. 

The work was done, but the poor woman wis 
not fated to pass through such an ordeal with 
impunity. The morrow found her utterly 
prostrate with a sharp attack of bronchitis. 
She was unable to move from the spindly 
four-post bedstead which, with its faded patch- 
work quilt, looked strangely out) of place in 
that prim white-washed modern room. 

The garish daylight poured in’ unabashed, 
and it all felt almost indecently cold and bare 
to old Sally as she drew back under the bed- 
lothes, when Jane Varden put her head in 
at the door 

“Bless my soul alive! "Tes well to be vou. 
Grannie! Why, if there beant a fire-grate, wi 
i chimbley an all. Who ever heard tell of 
the likes afore, in a bed-chamber for we poor 
folk?” cried her visitor, overcome with cuvy 
ind admiration. 

Mrs. Maidiment was struggling with a chok- 
ing cough, but when at length she managed to 
speak, her words gave a very different aspect 
to the case. 


“Ah, my dear! an’ more’s the pity, so “tes! 
Sure enough if there idden a tarble draught 
is goes straight up. close anigh the bed too! 
But my old man. he’ve a-gotten a bundle o 
straw an stopped en up safe, afore ever he 
went to work Didn’ | tell’ee as harm was 
bound to come o° they new-fangled ways?” 
she added, with a note of triumph in her 
voice. 9 * An look-y’-see, if they haviw a-gone 
high to give | my death o cold?” 

Poor Sallv! She forgot all the labour. the 
exposure, the dreary wet walk of the day 
before, and put down her illness solely to the 
infortunate Open bedroom grate. 

The habits and prejudices of a lifetime were 
Alas! that she 
should have lived to see such new-fangled ways. 
But that was not the end, and Sally Maid- 
ment had cause, which she little dreamed = of. 


not to be conquered in a day. 


toremember that house-moving to the last day 
of her life. 

Poor labouring folk are not given to stay in 
bed without urgent need, and two days later, 
leeling much better. she came downstairs and 
began to put her things straight. The first 
thing which caught her eye was the quaint 
little oak bureau, and she saw with dismay that 
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it must have had a serious blow, for one side 
was bulging out. As she thumped away with 
her fist to put it straight, a piece of the worm- 
eaten oak gave way and fell to the ground. 
There had evidently been a carefully hidden 
secret drawer just inside, and the shaking must 
have loosened the spring, for the falling wood 
brought with it a small heavy packet, which 
gave a curious metallic clang as it touched the 
boards. 

What could it be? Mrs. Maidiment put on her 
spectacles and peered at it for a whole minute 
before she ventured to touch the mysterious 
parcel, Lt was somewhat square in shape, tied 
up in dusty faded brown paper, and it felt very 
hard and solid. After fumbling awhile at the 
knots in the string. she summoned courage to 
take an old knife and cut them. Inside the 
wrapper she found the foot: part of an old blue 
yarn stocking, rotten from age, which burst in 
her hand and the floor was strewn with 
tarnished coins which jangled and rolled in all 
directions, 

Old Sally stood dazed at the sight; she could 
net believe her eyes, and felt’ sure that she 
must be dreaming. But it was all true, for she 
presently picked up the gold and silver coins in 
her withered, trembling hands, and meantime 
her thoughts were busily working too, 

She remembered how this shabby oak bureau 
had come to her from a great-uncle, a queer old 
bachelor, by name Noah Penny, who in the 
latter years of his life dwelt by himself over 
at Mere, There had been a report that he 
owned property, and the neighbours talked of 
himasan old miser, but when he died and his 
goods were divided up, this was all which she 
had received as her share. Poor woman, she 
had hever been one to assert herself, and her 
only sister, now long since dead, had taken 
everything which seemed of any value, and had 
left Sally only this despised old bureau, 

So here, by the irony of Fate. after long 
years, Was the missing hoard, come to cheer 
and gladden the sunset of her life. Her eyes 
were dim with happy tears, as she saw in a 
golden vision what this precious wealth would 
mean to her. No more should old Eli endure 
the hardships of a shepherd’s life when he was 
long past the work: he should sit by his fire- 
She would 
send a present out to Bill in India, and her 
Polly should come home for a visit and bring 


side and saunter about his garden. 


her children with her. 

Such were old Sally's modest: hopes, but they 
were more than realised, for many of the coins 
proved to be so old and rare that their value 
was far greater than she expected. 

It was thus she summed up the conclusion of 
the whole matter: ** Well, now, *t es just about 
lucky, so “tes, as us did move house, or else 
maybe as great-uncle Noah's gold wudden 
never a-done nobody any good!” 
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By D. L. Woolmer, Author of ‘‘The Child Wives and Widows of India," Etc, 


(Illustrated from 


this mighty current 
hastens to its im- 
perial audience with 
the 
speaks an 
Chinese sage con- 
cerning the great 
Yang-tze-Kiang. 
That grand river 
and its tributaries 
carry the treasures of China’s commerce 
throughout the whole breadth of the empire, 
starting from the glittering white barrier of 
Thibet on the west and widening until its 
mouth gives a last farewell kiss to the treaty 
port of Shanghai on the east. If the 
Yang tze’s audience with the Pacific includes 
tales of travel, it relates how it has dashed 
through rapids, rushed between rocky gorges, 
meandered amid sylvan glades, and mirrored 
the most richly painted handiworks of 
Nature, and that all traces of the 
hand and culture of art and _ industry. 
Nature has chiselled out shelves and hollows 
in the towering cliffs; art and religion have 
converted the caves into idol shrines, whilst 
industry has turned the terraces into pro- 
ductive land. 

The cliffs themselves have here and 
there carved into gigantic images. A sitting 
figure of Buddha, three hundred and ninety feet 
high, has contemplated many generations of his 
nominal worshippers and their merchandise, a 
ceaseless train ever speeding down the stream 
to market. Feathery vegetation has over- 
grown the head and broken out on the face. 
Time and weather have added blotches and 
wrinkles until the colossal statue looks more 
human, more sympathetic and interesting 
than the ordinary representations of the 
Enlightened One. Here he is not inflexible 
as a sphinx, with a face innocent of a line of 
age or care, or of either the tale or the 
prophecy of suffering; but he is subject to 
the laws of Nature, and 
slow but inevitable decay. 

The loveless, passionless Buddha is regarded 
as the prevailing deity of China. But his 
day grows old, and two powerful rivals—the 
God of Self and the God of Wealth—are 
actually supreme, while the God of Commerce 
is the Mercury in this modern mythology. 
The best and most practical worship of the 
God of Wealth takes the form of intense 
industry and attention to trade, and in 
turning everything, including fruit stones or 


ocean.’ So 
ancient 


bear 


been 


shows signs of 


-Rotogra pls supplied by Miss E. M. Lee.) 


the humble slugs, caterpillars, and swallows’ 
nests, to marketable value; the more degrad- 
ing results are a greed of gain, a passion 
for gambling, and a tendency to over-reach 
others in matters of business. The empire 
which embraces 1,502,744 square miles 
than Europe must needs possess great varieties 
of disposition amongst its people, and what 
applies to natives of one part is not always 
true of Yet the poet Rogers has 


more 


another. 
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hold of leading characteristics of the 


“ace When he describes them as 


got 
whole 


“A people numerous as the ocean sands, 
And glorying as the greatest of mankind ; 
Yet where they are contented to remain, 
From age to age resolved to cultivate 
Peace and arts of peace; turning to gold 
The very ground they tread on, and the leaves 
They gather from their trees year after year. 
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It is scarcely to be wondered if a foreign 
traveller is supposed by such men of business 
to have only one object in view in visiting 
the Glorious Land, the Celestial Country. <A 
missionary Who joins a knot of wayfarers 
and pedlars in the resting places found at 
intervals in the country roads or paths has 
no difficulty in getting into conversation. 

“Have you had your supper?” they inquire 
politely. This salutation takes the place of, 
“It is a fine day,” or “Good morning.” A 
strict economy in the interchange of ideas is 
noticeable. It is idle for business people to 
liscuss the state of the weather; questions 
regarding the name, age, dwelling-place, and 
jircumstances of the new acquaintance are 
They indicate an 
interest in his welfare, and information is 


much more to the point. 


useful. Then comes a question that shows 
curiosity about his affairs. ‘* My venerable 
elder brother, what is your honourable busi- 
ness?” .\n experienced missionary knows the 
Chinese predilection for guessing, and invites 
them to exercise their ingenuity to find 
out. 

“You have come to buy tea ?” 

No.” 

*You have come to buy silk?” 

No.” 

Surely the foreigner has come to buy 
something. No—he has come to bring a 
treasure granted free —the treasure of know- 
ledge; and he tries to explain what has 
induced him to leave his own country. He 
is at once beyond their depth; they cannot 
follow him. They know of vo god or religion 
that they would take one step aside to induce 
a foreigner to accept. Again and again the 
same story is repeated, too often with the 
same result. They make light of an invita- 
tion that they 
their way, the one to his farm and the 


cannot appreciate, and go 


other to his merchandise: one to sell cakes, 
another to sell silk, a third to sell baskets 
or to cane chairs, each according to his 
several ability, to engage in commerce, 

A tradesman, as a rule, erects a tablet to 
one of the deities who preside over mercantile 
transactions, before which he burns incense 
sticks twice a day. Commercial men of 
humble and migratory class, such as appear 
in the accompanying illustrations, are familiar 
objects in the sunny provinces of the south- 
east, 

The climate is favourable to open-air life, 
ud brilliant silk and cotton garments. The 
natives of this part have been described as 


the Anglo-Saxons of China. The great empire 
has its ** Switzerland,” the provinces of Hupeh 
ind Kuei-Chow; its ‘*Garden,” the province 
of Honan: whilst the North resembles Canada 
in its extremes of heat and cold. Peking is in 
Winter virtually cut off from the outer world, 
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as the ice makes the river unnavigable. But 
these commercial gentlemen of low degree 
belong to the most fertile provinces; in fact, 
to the granary of China. Needless to say, 
the eastern half, where cereals abound and 
supply nourishing food, is the most densely 
populated. A foreigner looking at the vast 
crowds is usually at first overpowered, and on 
making nearer acquaintance with the indi- 
viduals who form the masses, finds more than 
one problem to propound. 

First, why does his venerable brother, the. 
Chinaman, do exactly the contrary to that 
which the Briton would do under the same 
circumstances ? Because he does, Because he 
Because he will 
not give up the ways of his father and giand- 
father, who always copied their worshipful 
ancestors, who, from prehistoric times, kept 


has always done the same. 


@he Fifth Commandment in an exaggerated 


form. Possibly Fohi, who founded the nation, 
was responsible, Such explanations, expressed 
with the elaborate politeness on which the 
Chinaman prides himself, are surely enough 
for a native of England, that little island 
containing a nation of mushroom growth. 

There is. however, one custom for which a 
good reason can be given. In the crowded 
narrow streets, itinerant barbers are busy. 
Why does a Chinaman keep his head shaven 
all over except at the back, where he cultivates 
a long tail? Because his Tartar emperor says 
he must. He may not even choose the shape 
of his tonsure. This custom only dates from 
the seventeenth century, and is actually of 
foreign growth. 

There is a saying in China that the Tartars 
conquered the men but never overcame the 
women, These hated foreigners first took the 
though expelled 
and resisted during more than two centuries, 
they re-established themselves at Peking in 
1644, and placed on the imperial throne the 
first representative of the Tsing dynasty, 


empire about 1260, and 


which still reigns. They issued an order that, 
as a sign of surrender, all the men were to 
vrow a tail, but to have the rest of their 
heads shaven, and all the women were to un- 
bind their golden lily feet. The men submitted ; 
the women planted those little suffering 
stumps with terrible resolution and answered 
* Never.” To this day they would rather en- 
dure the misery of crushed bones, and their 
little girls would rather bear the agony of 
the crushing process, than suffer the loss of 
self-respect and society’s respect if they be- 
came like Tartar women. The Taiping rebel- 
lion, in the quelling of which General Gordon 
gained the title of ‘*‘Chinese Gordon,” was 
a revolt against the foreign yoke, and its 
first act of open rebellion was cropping the 
tails and scorning the razor. 

The barber's calling is therefore supported 
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by Government. What if his little squat razor 
only covers an inch or two at a time and 
makes the operation unnecessarily tedious; he 
has the advantage of knowing that he re- 
presents lawful authority, somewhat as a 
public vaccinator does at home. He ought 
never to suffer from being out of work. 
Then his perquisite, the combings, makes up 
for natural deficiencies. He can sell at clear 
profits tails of his own collecting and making. 
Perhaps the fact that Chinese hair 


offers 
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under all circumstances—address him: * Sir, 
will you kindly let down your tail?” 

He complies at once. Chinamen are very 
tolerant of other religions sc long as they 
do not interfere with politics or with 
ancestral worship. It is the despised, 
ignorant women who hold to their own ways 
and customs in defiance of all authority, 
The emperor’s absolute sway is acknowledged 
by one tenth of the habitable world; he is 
responsible only to the gods, whose earthly 
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little variety in colour simplifies this article 
of commerce. The the better; 
children’s heads are shaven in order that it 
may be as black and thick as possible. Black is 
much more cheerful; a Chinaman plaits white 
silk into his hair when he goes into mourning. 

Tales of a tail might be multiplied. The 
Chinaman’s is more expressive than any that 


more sable 


has not the power to wag with satisfac- 
tion or droop with dismay. For convenience 
in work, it is fastened up in a coil; but for 


a man to speak to his superior without 
letting it down is an insult. No Christian 


would enter church in this dishabille; a 
stranger might possibly do so, and in such a 
case, before beginning the service the officiating 
minister would fix him with 


politely — for the natives 


a glance and 


expect politeness 
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vicegerent he is supposed to be; his imperial 
word decides the day on which his subjects 
shall plough their first furrow of the season, 


and when they shall change their winter 
clothes for summer attire. Yet to this 
despotic ruler the women turn a deaf ear 
when he orders them to do what would be 
for their own comfort and relief. So the 
royal family marvel and let them go their 
own way. 


Their own way is, indeed, very restricted. 
The women of position are chiefly secluded 
within high-walled courtyards. Why they 
should cling to a custom that cripples them 
and them their life 
of China’s unsolved problems; why the men 
should encourage them by choosing in marriage 
the smallest-footed The 


sometimes costs is one 


women is another. 














































golden lilies shrink into 


minute dimensions with the 


of rank and_ importance. 
Two exquisitely embroidered 
slippers, one two-and-a-half, 
the other three inches long, 
were left in this country in 
1890, by Mrs. Ahok, who it 
is believed was only the 
second Chinese lady to leave 
her own country. Her ob- 
ject in coming to England 
for a few months was to 
obtain more teachers of the 
Christian doctrine for her 
own countrywomen. She 
explained her own shoe 
being the larger from the 
fact that her mother was so 
tender-hearted that her little 
girl's screams of pain had 
been sometimes too much 
for her resolution, and she 
had occasionally loosened 
the bandages. Her mother’s 
foot was the size of a grand 
lady’s. The helplessness of 
such rich slaves of pride 
and custom is met by the 
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ascending scale 
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possession of poor 
slaves purchased to 
wait on them, and 
run at their call, or 
carry them on well- 
proportioned Tartar 
feet. 

One of the greatest 
resources of the se- 
dentary life to which 
a Chinawoman _ of 
rank is condemned 
is embroidering her 
slippers. Her dainty 
fingers and eye for 
colours turn = them 
into a work of art. 
The Chinese proverb, 
‘‘By time and _ pati- 
ence the mulberry 
leaf becomes the roll 
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of satin,” seems to rule all Chinese arts and 
crafts and to influence the character of the 
workers. They spare neither time nor 
patience in the minute details of what they 
take in hand. They discovered—who knows 
how long ago ?—how to make their caterpillars 
spin for them and convert the leaves in which 
they delight into a fine thread that in the 
old days of Rome’s magnificence was often 
sold for its own weight in gold. 

The pedlar in reels of silk and pieces of 
shining fabrics, suitable for slippers and 
other articles of decorative embroidery, is a 
familiar figure in the streets and in the 
courtyards of well-to-do houses. He does not 
seek customers amongst the rural districts ; 
field men and women are not allowed to wear 
anything smarter than cotton. It is to be 
hoped that his pieces for slippers by time 
and patience will increase in size. 

For what the emperor and the power of 
the conquering Tartars could not do, Christ- 
ianity accomplishes daily. The tenacity of 
the Chinese character is a power for good as 
well as ill, Let a woman or girl grasp the 
fact that a God of love has redeemed and 
purchased her for Himself, and she will hold 
it and cling on to it until it leads her with- 
out question to a logical conclusion. One 
argument prevails over objections to unbind- 
ing her feet, such as loss of caste, enforced 
withdrawal from social intercourse with 
families of rank, and other results of embracing 
the unpopular side. It is this: Are you 
willing to offer your body a living sacrifice ? 
Bound and suffering feet cannot be active in 
ilis service. For hundreds of girls and women. 
this is enough, and they unwind the bandages. 
Some of them formed among’ themselves 
*The Heavenly Foot Society,” a voluntary 
pledge to consecrate their feet in service to 
their Maker and in carrying abroad the 
Gospel of Peace. 

A school for heathen girls was opened under 
Miss Lee, of the Church of England Zenana 
Missionary Society, in the house of Mrs. Ahok, 
who was the means of opening the ladies’ 
apartment in many houses of men of position 
in Fu-chow to Christian teaching. The 
numbers rose to one hundred, and all the 
girls unbound their feet sooner or later. It is 
sad that a visitation of plague -and other 
epidemics should have forced the principal 
to seek other quarters, and many of the 
girls have been dispersed. Their parents 
would not trust them elsewhere. In_ the 
house of a native lady they were considered 
safe. But the idea that the same nation that 
sells opium. delights in stealing Chinese eyes 
and sending them back to England dies hard. 
The various Missionary Societies working in 
China set their faces against foot-binding, 
and the Christian men who allow it in their 








homes are few and far between. The mischief 
done in childhood can never be wholly cured; 
but when a woman’s foot is set free, it will 
expand and become fairly serviceable. Some 
converts bearing the painful badge of helong- 
ing to the better class have swelled the 
ranks of Biblewomen. They hobble for miles 
without complaint, though their little feet 
ache and bleed beneath their load, to tell of 
the love that constrains them to do wonders 
in God's service. The Christian women whose 
faces are alight with purpose and intelligence 
are a contrast to the poor painted dolls, who 
only occasionally emerge from: their seclusion 
to be carried out in a closed chair, 

Sedan chairs are the general modes of con- 
veyance in China. In the first place, the Tartar 
government forbids any Chinaman to keep a 
pony. If he should be seen to ride one, he 
will explain that it belongs to his groom, from 
whom he has borrowed it. In the second, the 
roads are bad, chiefly in consequence of fre- 
quent inundations of the rivers, and most of 
the thoroughfares are merely footpaths. The 
basket-maker depicted in the illustration, with 
a Sedan chair in the background, is seated 
among his canes under the flooring of « house. 
For the sake of health, houses are raised above 
the ground. First, great stakes or tree-trunks 
are erected, then the roof is put on; by degrees 
the walls and flooring get into place. In 
building the Chinaman is consistent to_ his 
character for reversing the European order 
of procedure. 

The particular basket - maker whose rare 
simile has been caught by the photographer 
is apparently in mourning, for his crown is 
not shaven. A man who has suffered bereave- 
ment allows his hair to grow for a certain 
number of days, the length of time depends 
on the nearness of relationship, and he wears 
white, yellow or blue, which represent three 
degrees of sorrow : white, the deepest, he puts 
on for his parents; blue, the slightest, is suffi- 
cient for his wife. 

The calling of chairand basket-maker requires 
but little outlay in materials. The feathery, 
rapidly-growing bamboo is abundant. When 
polled, it shoots out afresh and with increased 
strength, and its uses are too numerous to 
mention. It provides the poles on which the 
bearers of all kinds sling their burdens across 
their shoulders. The split bamboo and the 
short coat both distinguish the cook, the 
vendor of rice cakes, the plant-seller, and all 
other tradesmen of low degree, who carry 
their wares and would not presume to dress 
like the long-coated literary men. 

The itinerant cook hangs a bucket containing 
rice from one end of his pole and a stove from 
the other, and wherever he can plant his appar- 
atus and find customers in the crowded street, 
this self-contained tradesman turns out an al 
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In winter his charcoal stove 


fresco repast. 
sends out a welcome glow, and round it the 
miserable beggars congregate. His method 
of preparing food is not appetising to a 


“CeresTvit” 
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almost insulting, to refuse hospitality. So they 
manage to swallow, without any betrayal of 
disgust, slugs and various other fashionable 
relishes, or they chew sticky little dumplings, 
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European; he practises no deception, no con- 
cealment of dirt or disease. In a Chinaman’s 
house the kitchen is, indeed, apparently sup- 
posed to be the place of all others most open 
to inspection. There he sets up the kitchen 
god, a fancy portrait on paper which is sup- 
posed to take account of his words and works, 
and to make each New Year a report on the 
subject in Heaven. He must send it through 
fire into the invisible world. Before this auto 
da fé, he resorts to some expedient to cajole 
the god to speak favourably of him ; sometimes 
he rubs its mouth with sugar to induce it to say 
only what is sweet. 

lf the cake vendor were asked why he should 
subject himself to such espionage, or why he 
should not take care that the paper picture is 
kept securely on earth instead of despatching 
itto make mischief in another world, he would 
only answer that he does what his father and 
grandfather did before him, and dismiss the 
subject in favour of rice cakes to sell. These 
dainties are pronounced by some European 
missionaries to be very good; but part of the 
training and discipline of ambassadors for 
Christ in China is to learn to eat food given 
to them in native houses. It is ill-mannered, 


BASKET-MAKER 


Which at the close of the year are prepared for 
the kitchen god, in hope that it will enter 
Heaven with its teeth so effectually stuck 
together by them as to be quite incapable of 
articulation. A guilty conscience will disclose 
itself through grotesque forms of superstition. 
A missionary can always appeal to a China- 
man’s religious customs for evidence of his 
need of an advocate or mediator in Heaven. 

Illustrations of the doctrines of Christianity 
abound on every side. In the ceaseless pro- 
cession of over-burdened carriers and coolies, 
women as well as men, there are hearts that 
respond at once to the picture of Christ as the 
**Load-Bearer.”. Who takes away the sin of 
the world and the heavy weight from the heart 
and conscience. The bamboo poles slung across 
bending shoulders support wares of every 
variety. They may be light and lovely, such 
as plants for sale or for bedding out in the 
gardens, 

The Land of Flowers offers every encourage- 
ment to the respected trade of gardener. 
But since Fuh-ning has been made a treaty 
port, a quantity of tea has been carried 
through Fu-Chow. All goods, from time im- 
memorial, have been conveyed by coolie or 
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Water: are 


anticipated. 


by but changes in this 
China is threatened by a monster, 


train ; 


respect 


a fussy, steaming, shrieking railway 
calculated to level up and level down, to 
interfere with the dignity of caste, and to 


transport with terrible expedition marketable 


produce to the coast, and to import new 
ideas and new methods that will gradually 
leaven the nation. Then will the plodding, 
swinging, picturesque coolies have to seek 
another occupation. That monster which 
conservative China has long successfully 
defied and resisted has already begun his 
invasion in the south-east; and when the 


people know him they will find him a good 
friend. Time only will show whether 
merce Christianity will be most energetic 
in taking advantage of increased opportunities 
of penetrating the interior. 

How nobly many Chinese Christians 
above their natural love of wealth, and stand 
the of their sincerity, is seen 
daily. Stories abound of their taking joyfully 


coth- 


or 


rise 


severest tests 
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the spoiling of their goods, or of relinquishing 
incomes derived from callings which they 
to be unworthy of their profession, 
Thousands are employed in the manufacture 
of paper used in ancestral worship, and econ. 


see 


verts from among them have relinquished this 
lucrative trade, and taken up despised work 
too ill-paid to keep them 


from hunger and 


cold, The question, ‘* What shall it profit 2” 
seems to weigh their decision in matters of 
heavenly as well as earthly wisdom. The 


time and patience that this people bestow on 
what they take in hand have been emulated 
by their Christian Has the ex. 
penditure of life and money on missions been 
profitable? In 1812, after thirty-tive years’ 
work, there were just six communicants con- 
nected with the Protestant Church. Within 
the next thirty-five years the six had multi- 
plied to 70,000, The nineteenth century began 
without one member of the Protestant Church. 
The twentieth has begun with a Christian com- 
munity of probably not less than 800,000 souls, 


teachers. 
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A COMPLETE STORY. 





By Agnes Eve. 


PRESCOTT 
from her grandmother 
—with a few other 
trifles —a_ recipe for 
tea-cakes of marvellous 
flavour and 
She is a lady of gener- 
instincts, and has 
made and given a fair 


inherited 


lightness, 


ous 





copy of this recipe, 
with added verbal di- 
rections, to several 


intimate friends, the 
having been thus privileged; 


herself 
but, whether the magic consists in mixing or 


writer 


oven, the fact remains—no_ tea-cakes can 
possibly rival Anne Prescott’s. A batch 
being usually made on Thursday, it has be- 
come the custom for us to drop in during 


and discuss these cakes—and 


the affairs of our neighbours. 


the afternoon, 


We are rather late this pleasant September 
day, and find only Mrs. Gregory and Mrs. 
Graham left of the numerous visitors. 

“Really, Miss Prescott,” Mrs. Gregory is 
stying to her hostess—a plump little lady, 


With white hair and bright brown eyes—* I 
constantly in and 


Thursdays are such an 


am ashamed to be so 
out: vou 


Oasis ! 


charming 


* But your 
Said Miss 


life is certainly not a desert!” 
Prescott. 





“IT am tempted to wish that it were!” 
sighed Mrs. Gregory. “Such a round of 


social duties and gaieties : two dinners already 
this week, and a large shooting luncheon to 
provide for to-morrow. I envy you, with your 
one little maid and this pretty doll’s house. 
No menus to arrange, or guests to entertain. 
And everything depends on the resources of 
the unfortunate hostess in this sleepy little 
place. My new _ parlour-maid began to 
complain this morning about our quantity 
of plate. Now, you escape that worry!” 

“Just a few murmured 
Prescott. 

‘**Exactly; and those you can clean yourself, 
of course,” said Mrs. Gregory. ‘I hope we 
shall fine weather to-morrow for the 
sportsmen,” she continued, turning to Mrs. 
Graham, ‘ William Kirsten and his cousin 
Cuthbert join our party.” 

“Yes, they are coming to spend the even- 
ing with us,” said Mrs. Graham, rising to leave. 

**Indeed!” said Mrs. Gregory snappishly. 
‘** Well, I am sure your niece will do her very 
best to keep them awake; but, poor fellows, 
over the smoking-room fire is what 
day’s sport. Good 


Miss 


teaspoons,” 


have 


a chat 
they really like after a 
afternoon; give my congratulations to Maisie 
on her new hat 

**Can you tell me where I can get a really 
nice goose?” inquired Mrs. Graham, detain- 
ing Miss Prescott’s hand in a meaning grasp. 


most becoming, I’m sure!” 
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**Rebecea’s father has plenty, I’m almost 
certain; I’ll ring, and we can ask her in the 
hall. Mrs. Gregory will excuse us for a 
minute,” said Miss Prescott. 

**Oh, my dear!” began Mrs. Graham, almost 
before the drawing-room door 
*T’ve been sitting on thorns and tenter-hooks 
for the last half-hour, hoping Mrs. Gregory 
would go. I won’t waste time speaking to 
the goose—I mean Rebecca—about William 
Kirsten 

**Has he made an offer, then, Sophy ?” asked 
Miss Prescott eagerly. 

** Well, all but, you know; he is most atten- 
tive, and is always contriving to meet Maisie ; 
actually cycled over to the bazaar, and only 
bought things at her stall. You must come to 
dinner to-morrow, and tell us what you think 
of him. If you could but have been at home 
this last month!” 

**T ll certainly come, but Maisie’s opinion is 
what would like to know,” said Miss 
Prescott. ‘She told me in her letter that she 
couldn’t endure him—that he wore a frock coat, 
and looked so proper.” 

**T said just the 
whiskers, I remember, and nobody could have 
had a better husband. And Maisie is getting 
fond of him, for she asked so particularly what 
we should have for dinner, and that if you 
didn’t promise to come she would never speak 
toyou again! I dofeel it such a responsibility, 
Anne, Maisie havéng no said Mrs. 
Graham. 

**And what does Mr. Graham think of 
Kirsten ?” asked Miss Prescott. 

‘Well, he But 
there, I want you to judge for yourself. As 
I tell John, a young man 
waste his 
tennis, and been a 
minute late at the office in six years But 
oh, I had quite forgotten Mrs. Gregory,” sinking 
** Good-bye ; and if you 


was closed; 


one 


same about dear John’s 


mother,” 
Mr. 
says he is a wretched pr 
who doesn’'t—as he 


hockey 


hever 


says himself time at and 


golf, or even has 


her voice to a whisper. 
could slip your entrée-dish under your cloak, 
please dear, Maisie says we ought to have an 
entrée ; And Mrs. Graham 
hurried off. 
Miss Prescott 
with apologies. 
‘* Don’t mention it!” 
know how it was, Should she have the goose or 
And if those young fellows are 


good-bye again!” 
returned to the drawing-room 
said Mrs. Gregory. ‘I 
shouldn’t she ? 
inclined to be satirical, one goose you know. 
Poor silly woman! But 
And the fuss made about that 


I consider that she looks 
Utterly spoilt by both 


[ always must see the 
humorous side. 
dreadful little flirt ! 
almost plain at times. 
her aunt and uncle!” 
“Isn't Mr. William Kirsten a 
yours ?” asked Miss Prescott. 
“Yes, a client of Mr. Gregory’s,” the 
reply; ‘“‘a most businesslike, successful young 


friend of 


was 
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man. He met Maisie at our house, I regret to 
say, though really | cannot be responsible for 
his infatuation; he would be quite throwp 
away on a girl like Maisie Graham —so dressy, 
and without a penny of her own.” : 

*Perhaps you have given Mr. Kirsten a 
hint on the subject ?” inquired Miss Prescott, 

“Well, yes; I felt it my duty to let him 
understand I did not think her quite worthy 
of him. Of course, he is a great catch from 
Maisie’s point of view, but has made 
her efforts a little patent. And = Mrs, 
Graham asking him there after our shooting 
party! She will be glad enough to get a 
niece off her hands,” said Mrs. Gregory, 

* Mrs. Graham is the kindest creature, and 
could not be fonder of Maisie if she were 
her own niece, instead of her husband's!” 
exclaimed Miss Prescott. 

“That would make no difference to a right- 
minded person—l’m sure it would not to me, 
Miss Prescott,” remarked Mrs. Gregory. 

“Then I’m not right-minded, [| 
for I’m_ positive [I should 
niece most,” was the laughing reply. “I 
should try and do my duty to the other 
perhaps; but that is quite a different 


she 


too 


Suppose, 
love my own 


one, 
thing.” 

“Oh, we all understand your whimsical 
Miss Prescott. William Kirsten assured 
me he should do rashly; in facet, 
that is why Cuthbert is coming—he is rather 
older, and William is anxious he shoul t meet 
Maisie, and candid opinion about 
'f he sensible man, that is # fore- 
conclusion,” said Mrs. Gregory. 


way, 
nothing 


give his 
her. is a 


vone 


walked 
entrée- 
away 


evening Miss Prescott 
to The Firs, with the 
basket tucked 


Mrs. Graham welcomed 


The next 
briskly down 
dish and a 
under her long cloak. 
her with delight. 

** How kind of you to come so early, Anne,” 
** Maisie —of course, she wants 
to look her best, dear child shut herself 
up in her room for the last hours, and 
I feel all in a whirl with excitement. John is 
rather put out, and says, ‘Just give them a 
leg of mutton, and done with it’; and cook is 
cross about the entrée, and I’m certain will 
spoil it. Slip your cloak off. How nice you 
look in that black lace. Maisie says I ought 
to wear black, but I always did like some- 
thing cheerful. What have you brought in 
the basket? French pastry and méringues, 
I declare!” 

“You are a 
stage-whisper from 


covered 


she exclaimed. 
has 
two 


in a loud 
a mysterious form lean- 
ing over the *T thought very 
likely you would bring sweets, and 
you'll find the glass dishes all ready for them 
in the pantry. And cheese-straws did 
you say? Just the Now, will you 


perfect love,” came 
banisters. 
some 


some 
thing! 
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fold the serviettes in that pretty new way, 
and see that poor auntie doesn’t upset the 
specimen-glasses, and has her cap on straight. 
I can’t come down yet,” and the shrouded 
little figure disappeared. Miss Prescott, who 
was quite at home, put a few final touches 
to the table’s and Mrs. Graham’s decoration, 
and then insisted that they should join her 
host in the drawing-room. 

“Here is that dear Anne, who has lifted a 
world off my shoulders, John!” exclaimed Mrs, 
Graham. 

“Well, Miss Atlas, back at last from your 
travels? And you find me with company 
manners and a dress-coat, and everything 
turned upside-down for this conceited young 
beau of Maisie’s. What does she want with a 
lover? It seems only last week that she was 
coming home with her blackberry basket and a 
torn pinafore. And Sophia is worse than 
Maisie; she ought to know better at her age. 
If it had been a commonly decent fellow, now, 
instead of this stuck-up <3 

But the sentence was not finished, for at 
that moment Mr. William and Mr. Cuthbert 
Kirsten were ushered in. The former intro- 
duced his cousin with due ceremony, while 
Mrs. Graham, terribly flurried, presented Miss 
Kirsten to Mr. William Prescott! 

“ Birds scarce ?” inquired Mr. Graham of the 
sportsmen. 

“Very shy—scared by William’s magnificent 
new gaiters,” was Cuthbert’s reply. Then 
followed statistics of the bag, and a lively 
account of the misdeeds of a young retriever; 
Miss Prescott noticed that the lines of Mr. 
Graham’s mouth relaxed. William Kirsten 
meanwhile was discussing the weather—past, 
present, and future—with Mrs. Graham, who 
was much distraught, and wondering at her 
niece’s absence. At last the door opened, and 
a lady entered with mincing steps and bowed 
head—two long curls thus fell prone from each 
temple. She wore a long-pointed waist to her 
dress, leg-of-mutton sleeves, a full flounced 
skirt, rather short, revealing tiny sandalled 
shoes. ‘Her feet, beneath her petticoat, like 
little mice peeped in and out.” 

“Tam sorry, Mr. Graham,” lisped the lady, 
“that you seem to have forgotten me; but so 
many years cannot have elapsed since you last 
saw your wife’s dear Aunt Jane! Miss Pres- 
cott is a little changed since, contrary to my 
expressed wishes, she was given a piece of 
sugar from her own christening-cake; but 
please introduce me to these gentlemen, whom 
[ have not had the pleasure of meeting 
before.” 

William Kirsten, with a forced smile, only 
partially concealed annoyance, which Mrs. 
Graham perceiving, she whispered piteously, 
“It is only a little girlish fun,” whilst the 
others laughed delightedly. 
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“Mrs. Gregory is responsible,” remarked 
Maisie. “She said the other day that she 
was quite struck by my extraordinary like- 
ness to auntie’s ‘Aunt Jane,’ and [ found 
a hideous portrait of her, and dressed up to 
correspond, I found the gown in your old 
wardrobe in the blue room, Aunt Sophy. 
I’m early Victorian, but not very early— 
reasonable time, you know, when breakfast 
is nearly ready. I have sat all the after- 
noon with my hair in curl-papers.” And 
Maisie saucily bent over the back of her 
uncle’s chair and swept his cheek with one 
long ringlet. 

Dinner was announced, and Mr. William 
Kirsten offered his arm with a _ certain 
frigidity to Miss Graham, and they walked 
almost in silence to the dining-room. Cuth- 
bert was sitting opposite, and, of course, 
could not help glancing at her, as now the 
lace frill of her large sleeve, and then a 
brown curl, would come perilously near to 
glass or plate. Both young men_ were 
ravenously hungry after a long day in the 
fresh September air, and did ample justice 
to Mrs. Grahain’s substantial fare, for Mrs. 
Gregory’s luncheon had been of the lightest. 
When the entrée was handed, William, after 
a disdainful look, declined it; Cuthbert, 
noticing Maisie’s flushed cheeks and un- 
consciously appealing air as she watched its 
course round the table, helped himself 
liberally, and heroically swallowed the prepara- 
tion with great apparent enjoyment. The 
méringues William pronounced to be excellent. 
“Don’t they remind you of that restaurant 
at Versailles?” he asked of Cuthbert. 

“T’m so glad,” put in Miss Prescott, ‘‘ that 
you have adopted that capital plan of recall- 
ing places. Now, I always associate Pisa with 
some wonderful chocolate pastry.” 

‘*We had the pastry after we went up the 
Leaning Tower.” said Maisie. ‘‘Have you 
travelled in Italy, Mr. Kirsten?” 

**My time has been too fully occupied to 
admit of my taking so long a journey,” was 
the answer. “May I ask to read your 
journal? It would be intensely interesting, 
and full of a fresh spontaneity, I’m sure.” 

“Yes, no doubt it would have been— 
quite the literary success of the century— 
only, unfortunately, I did not keep one. But 
I meant to have done, and bought an 
immense book with a clasp on purpose; it 
was useful for pressing flowers and keeping 
hotel bills in. Oh, we had a lovely time!” 
said Maisie with enthusiasm. 

* Aunt Sophy, how did people keep these 
dreadful sleeves under proper control?” 

“IT remember Aunt Jane wore an elastic 
when she carved, my love,” said Mrs. Graham. 
‘Dear me, I wish [I had known that, Mr. 
Kirsten, would you turn that frill and tuck 
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it well in, please?” asked Maisie, holding a 
white, round arm helplessly to William. 
When they returned to the drawing-room 


must be 


Maisie insisted that they early- 
middle-Victorian, and look at albums—she 
had previously ransacked the house for a 


Cuthbert asked her to sing; William 
him that she had a pretty voice, 
it “*wanted training,” he was care- 


supply. 
had told 
though 
ful to add. 

“If you really wish to hear me, but 
out of practice,” said Maisie, putting on an 
affected air. ‘* Would you like ‘I’ll Hang My 
Harp on a Willow Tree, or ‘She Wore a 
Wreath of 

“No, no, not 
for pity’s sake!” 
cradle 


lam so 


Roses - ” 
old-fashioned rubbish, 
William. ‘That 


you gave us at 


such 
exX- 
Mrs. 


said 
quisite song 
Gregory Ss. 

“I’m sure, Mr. 
‘Wreath of Roses’ 
eyes,” put in Mrs. Graham. 

“Then you shall have my handkerchief while 
I sing it, Aunt Sophy,” said Maisie; and 
beginning that most sentimental of ditties in a 
rather flippant way, she continued it so sweetly 
and simply as to charm one, at least, of her 
listeners. 

William Kirsten did not 
games, considering he had a special talent for 
conversation, and singling out Miss Prescott as 
likely to appreciate it. She politely strove to 
stifle fearful under the infliction, and 
cast longing glances at the merry group by the 
piano, where Maisie was still perched on the 
At last her endurance was quite 


Kirsten, I never hear the 
but it brings tears to my 


round 


care for 


yawns 


music-stool. 


exhausted, and, looking at her watch, she 
announced that she really must not keep 
Rebecca sitting up for her any longer. 
William, of course, offered to see Miss 
Prescott. safely home, as they would pass 


her house on their way to the * George and 
Dragon,” and Cuthbert rose with reluctance. 
It had been raining during the evening, and 


Miss Prescott became a perfect mountain of 


wraps before she was allowed to start; and 
in the end had fairly to run off whilst 
Mrs. Graham was searching for a pair of 


goloshes. 

Cuthbert lingered a little by the garden gate 
in the dim moonlight, and suddenly heard 
light footsteps, and a little hand was placed on 
hisarm. ‘I know I’ve been dreadfully pro- 


voking,” said Maisie; ‘you will forgive me, 
won’t you?” And she was gone before the 
bewildered young man could turn. Why 


should his moustache brush the particular spot 
on his sleeve touched by those small fingers ? 
And he only just overtook Miss Prescott in 
y good-night. ‘ Of 
thought I was William. I suppose I ought to 


time to say course, she 
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thought 


confound him!” 


tell him about. it, 
Cuthbert. 

*T’m awfully sorry, old fellow,” began his 
have inflicted such an evening 
I hope you will believe me when I 
assure you that Miss Graham has _ never 
before revealed so completely the utterly 
frivolous side of her character. Mrs. Gregory 
had partially opened my but really I 
Was not prepared for this, and feel ashamed 
to remember how I monopolised Miss Pres- 
cott, the only and intellectual 
person in the room. I am truly thankful to 
remember that I have said and done nothing 
rash; and, as my business with Mr. Gregory 
is quite finished, | shall probably never come 


cousin, ‘*to 
on you, 


eves; 


sensible 


near this place again.” 

Cuthbert stared at him in blank 
ment. ‘‘But I never enjoyed an evening so 
much in my life,” he blurted out. 

*Ah! it appealed to yceur 
supremely ridiculous, I suppose,” 
William. 

Then Cuthbert made the plunge. “I 
standing by the gate, feeling for my 
—**you and Miss Prescott went 
off in such a hurry—and Miss Maisie ran up 
to me, thinking it was you—we about 
the same size —I suppose, and said she knew 
she had been provoking, but hoped you would 


astonish- 


the 
returned 


sense of 


was 
pipe,” he said 


are 


forgive her.” 


* Poor girl! LI believe she is awfully fond 


of me, do you know,” said William. ‘“ But, 
in common justice to myself, | must drop 
the affair. I couldn’t wreck my life’s happi- 


ness by a union with such a superficial little 


piece of frivolity, though she is certainly 


pretty, and her arms are perfection. How- 
ever, as your surveying business will often 
take you in this neighbourhood, you can 
drop in and see them all every now and 
then. Mr. Graham is well known in the 


county, and the introduction may be of use 
to you, after all. Here we are at the hotel ; 
I’m horribly sleepy. Good-night and good-bye, 
for I must start at half-past seven to-morrow 
morning. Call at The Firs before you go, 
and just leave my card, will you? Here it is. 
I shall send a few words of explanation to 
that kind Mrs. Gregory.” 

It is extraordinary how constantly Mr. Cuth- 
bert Kirsten’s does oblige him to 
visit this neighbourhood; and, though Mrs. 
Gregory has confidentially imparted the con- 
tents of William’s note—with amplifications 
—to a few of her most intimate friends, and 
we were all prepared to see the poor child 
slowly pine away, Maisie has somehow man- 
aged to conceal the cruel wound—if it had 
been inflicted—and now looks more 
blooming and roguish than ever. 
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even 






























































Che Life and Work 
of the Redeemer. 


THE BETRAYAL 





Il. DENIED BY PETER. 

DENIAL of Peter is 
a companion pic- 
ture to the be- 





trayal of Judas. 
The one injury as 
well as the other 
inflicted on Jesus 
intense pain. 

The likeness be- 
tween denier and 
betrayer is alarm- 
ingly close. If Judas was declared on 
one oceasion to have a devil, Peter was 
addressed on another as Satan. And _ the 
devil which possessed both of them was of 
the same kind—the devil of selfish and 
political ambition. The spirit of Judas could 
not have been better described than in the 
words, * Thou savourest not the things which 
be of God, but those which be of man”; yet 
these words were addressed to Peter. The 
denial of Peter was foretold by his Master 
as well as the betrayal of Judas. This ought 
to have prevented it, and such was the inten- 
tion of Jesus. But foretelling does not 
prevent temptation. A father may warn his 
son at the door of his home to beware of 
the sins of the city, and, before the railway 
journey is ended, the inexperienced youth 
may have fallen into the clutches of those 
who lie in wait for such as he. In the 
parable of the Prodigal Son the whole world 
has been forewarned of the broad road 
which leads to shame, but this does not 
prevent prodigal sons from running to the 
same excess of riot every day that dawns. 
Peter cursing and swearing in the face of 
his tormentors bears a_ striking resemblance 





to Judas flinging down the money in the 
eyes of the high priests. And, most of all. 
the fury with which Peter rushes out of 
the high priest’s palace resembles the despair 
with which Judas flees forth into the night. 

In some respects Peter’s crime was blacker 
even than the other's. For he had stood far 
nearer his Master; he had uttered the great 
confession: he affirmed again and again that 
he never would deny Christ. 

But the contrast between the two men is 
greater than the resemblance. The crime of 
Judas was the culmination of a long con- 
tinued career of hypocrisy and apostasy, the 
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collapse of a character thoroughly under- 
mined ; Peter’s was the error of an unguarded 
moment. Judas was alienated from Christ. 
and even in his remorse turned his back on 
Him; Peter loved Jesus more than he him- 
self knew, and, when he recognised that he 
had done Him wrong, ran straight to His 
feet to confess his fault. 
“The sin which practice burns into the blood, 
And not the one dark hour which brings remorse, 
Will brand us, after, of whose fold we be. 


All the four Evangelists recount the ‘fall 
of Peter, and by piecing their narratives 
together we gain a vivid and _ connected 
picture of what took place. The methods of 
harmonising are not at present in very good 
odour with students of the sacred writings; 
but, when they enable us to gain a consistent 
and lifelike view of an incident like this, 
we need not scruple to take advantage of 
them. 


When, at the sight of the large body of 
soldiers who had come to arrest Jesus, ‘all 
His disciples forsook Him and _ fled,” there 
were two who soon rallied from the first 
panic. One of these was Peter, and there 
can be little doubt that the other was John. 
This, indeed, is not expressly stated; but it 
is St. John who informs us of the fact, and 
he mentions the other disciple in one of 
those modest circumlocutions by which he 
is wont to designate himself. These two fol- 
lowed the procession in the midst of which 
was Jesus, afar off, along the road leading 
from Gethsemane, and then through the 
streets of the city: and they came up with 
it as the last members disappeared through 
the entrance to the high  priest’s palace. 
John was shut in, but Peter was shut out 
John, however, not only knew the place 
but happened to be known to the high 
priest’s servants, and he persuaded the 
keeper of the door to admit Peter also. 

While our Western houses open with their 
doors and windows on the street, an Oriental 
house, on the contrary, opens on its own 
interior and is dead to the street. The 
only opening to the street is an arched gate- 
Way, penetrating the front of the building 
and leading to a square court, open to the 
sky, round the fow: sides of which the house 
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is built. The soldiers marched through this 
archway in the high priest’s palace and 
prepared to bivouac for the night in the 
middle of the open court by kindling a fire, 
as the weather was cold; while those in 
authority took Jesus into a hall on one side 
of the court, where the trial proceeded. This 
hall seems to have been elevated a little above 
the level of the court outside; but the side 
of it next the court would probably be open, 
so that those without might see a good deal 
of what was going on within, and those 
within perhaps see and hear a good deal of 
what was going on without. 

St. John seems to have walked straight 
into the judgment hall, being the only 
disciple present at the trial. Peter might 
probably have done the same with impunity: 
but he hesitated. To him the place was new, 
and its palatial splendour struck fear into the 
peasant’s heart. Besides, there was that 
unlucky stroke which he had aimed in 
Gethsemane at the ear of Malchus, which had 
caused him to be much more noted by the 
soldiers than John had been, and so increased 
his chances of detection. The truth is, his 
friend had unconsciously done him a disservice 
by admitting him to the palace at all. A 
situation which exposes one person to no 
moral danger may be a fiery furnace of 
temptation to another because of his peculiar 
temperament or his peculiar history; and 
such was the position into which the one 
apostle had introduced the other. 

Whilst Peter lingered in uncertainty just 
inside the door, and looked forward through 
the archway at the soldiers lounging together 
in the centre of the court, he was, without 
knowing it, being spied upon by a pair of 
sharp eyes. These belonged to the door- 
keeper. The door of a huge building like 
this was kept by a man or woman, who had 
a little room or lodge in the side of the 
archway. By this person the large gates 
were opened to admit vehicles or large bodies 
of people, while individuals were admitted 
through a wicket-gate in one of the halves of 
the great door. The doorkeeper on_ this 
cecasion happened to be a young woman. 
After adinitting Peter, she retired into her 
lodge, where she could see without being 
seen. From Peter’s uneasy movements she 
could in any case have guessed his story: 
but she knew it from his being with John. 
[t was certainly amusing to watch a man in 
such a situation. 

At length, moving forward out of the 
Shadows of the archway, Peter sat down 
among the soldiers at the fire, making pre- 
tence of warming himself. The observer 
from the porter’s lodge followed his move- 
ments with laughing eyes. Soon, her watch 
ending, another maid came to take her place, 
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to whom she told the story and pointed out 
the comedy going on at the fire. Then, 
saying to her neighbour, ‘See the jest which 
I am going to play,” she went up to the 
fire and, peering mischievously in Peter’s face, 
asked if he was not one of Christ’s disciples. 

Peter's answer was already determined by 
the fact that he was sitting at the fire, pre- 
tending to have no _ special business there. 
It came out of his mouth swift as echo. 
And it, in turn, determined all that followed, 
for an actor has to be true to his part. 
Thus does sin lead to sin, and the commis- 
sion of one sin is a tacit pledge to commit 
more, 

Had Peter been asked to do some great 
thing for his Master that night—had he, for 
example, been arraigned by His side at the 
high priest’s bar—it is quite credible that he 
would have acquitted himself to perfection 
and stood forth a moral hero. But Peter 
was anticipating no danger from the quarter 
whence the attack came, and the great power 
of temptation is surprise. It is to the little 
temptations which slip pon us at the fire- 
side, or from ordinary people with whom 
we are casually thrown into contact in the 
intercourse of life, that the most frequent 
falls are due. Shame, too, is one of the most 
effective allies of temptation—when two or 
three young men are going somewhere and 
their innocent companion is ashamed to refuse 
to accompany them; or when someone asks, 
with a laugh and a look of surprise, ‘‘ Are you 
one who prays and goes to church?” Many 
a time has the tongue of a saucy girl brought 
to the ground the profession of a strong 
man, as it did in this case to the virtue of 
Peter. 

Peter did not yet fully realise all that he 
had done, but he was not a man who could 
tell a deliberate lie without being uneasy. 
He soon rose up from the fire and moved 
off. His intention was to escape from the 
place altogether, which had become a trap, 
and he directed his steps to the archway and 
the gate. But here the other maid, who had 
followed with keen interest the jest of her 
companion, was standing in company with 
two or three of the soldiers. She intercepted 
him and, instead of turning the key in the 
door to let him out, told the bystanders 
who he was. Again Peter flung out an 
angry denial, and he sealed it with an oath. 
It was an act of madness, yet there was 
method in the madness; for what _ better 
proof of not belonging to Christ could any- 
one give than profane swearing? Strange 
evidence of the holiness of Christ, that not 
only when His followers do well do men 
take knowledge of them that they have 
been with Him, but when they wish to 
convince the world that they have never 
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been in His company they have only to 
commit some profane and unbecoming action ! 

Peter had not got out of the place, as he 
intended, and was now completely  over- 
mastered with excitement and = alarm. 
Wandering back to the fire, he plunged into 
conversation. This was intended to throw off 
suspicion, but its effect was the very 
reverse, What was he talking so loudly for? 
All eyes were directed towards him. His 
rough Galilean accent betrayed where he 
came from and connected him with the 
Galilean Prophet, whose trial was going on 
in the adjoining hall. One of the soldiers, 
a velative of Malchus, whose ear Peter bad 
cut off, recognised him as one of those 
whom he had seen in the garden with Jesus. 
Others corroborated this impression, till at 
length they were all in full cry after the 
quarry. It was fine sport for them, there in 
the idleness of the night. 

Peter completely lost his head and launched 
out into denial after denial, mingled with 
oaths and curses. It is generaly believed 
that this profane language was the resurrec- 
tion of a practice of his youth; and there can 
be little doubt of the accuracy of this con- 
jecture. Peter was just the man in his care- 
less days to crave the cuiphasis in his speech 
which such strong language supplies. No 
doubt he had broken off the habit when 
he became a disciple of John the Baptist, who 
specially denounced such open sins, and in 
the society of Jesus nothing of the kind was 
ever thought of. But any sin, once indulged. 
seems to leave its roots in the soil, and in 
favourable circumstances these will come to 
the surface again. As there are some forms 
of mental disease which remove all the polish 
of culture from the appearance of their 
victims, so that one who has been a refined 
lady or gentleman, reverting to type, acquires 
the boorish look of an ancestor who has 
lived two or three generations before, so 
under the shock of temptation Peter lost in an 
hour the beauty of holiness, which he had 
acquired in the company of Christ, and 
became a rude, foul-mouthed Galilean fisher- 
iInan again. till even the rough soldiers were 
ashamed of his profanity. 

At that moment the cock crew. This is 
taken to mean that the feathered biped did 
so, and a difficulty has actually been made 
out of the question how any such creature 
could have been found in the high priest's 
palace, or at all events how it could have 
uttered its voice so opportunely. But, 1 
fancy, there must have been some artificial 
means of indicating the time of night—per- 
haps an imitation of the crowing of a cock 
—and that in a place of public business it 
would be sure to be heard very distinctly. 
At any rate, Peter heard it, and in a moment 
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it brought him to himself, for he remembered 
the word which Jesus had spoken, * Before 
the cock crow twice, thou shalt’ deny Me 
thrice.” Sin is a brief madness. From the 
moment when the first maid challenged hin 
Peter had been under a spell of mortal terror, 
and he had gone on plunging down from 
one stage to another of falsehood and pro. 
fanity. It is thus that the prodigal in the 
far country reels from step to step of 
degradation, before he comes to himself. It 
is thus that the criminal is intoxicated with 
revenge, till le has shed the blood of his 
victim. But, after the deed is completed, he 
looks back on it’ with different eyes. So 
Peter awoke from his delirium. It had all 
come to pass as Jesus had declared it would, 
but he himself had maintained it never 
should. He had fallen from the moral level 
Which he had reached by years of effort; 
he was a liar and a profane swearer, and, 
worst of all, he had denied his Master. 

This was a perilous hour for Peter. — Little 
would) have sent him plunging down the 
precipice over which Judas went to his own 
place. But he was saved by an unexpected 
intervention. While the soldiers were engaged 
in baiting him, and when the discovery of 
who he was might have cost him his 
life, or at least his liberty, suddenly the 
attention of all was turned in another 
direction towards an absorbing object. The 
first stage of the trial within had terminated, 
and Jesus was being led across the court to 
another apartment, where He was to be kept 
in custody till the next stage of His trial 
was ready to begin. Possibly He may have 
heard even in the judgment hall the loud 
and profane asseverations of His disciple; at 
all events, when He came to the top of the 
steps descending into the court, He could hear 
them quite distinctly. They pierced Him 
like a sword, and He turned His face quickly 
in the direction of His disciple. At the 
same instant Peter looked up--and their eyes 
met, 

This look of Jesus is one of the most 
memorable moments in His life, as it is an 
incomparable moment in the life of Peter 
Neither could speak; they could not dare 
even to exchange any sign of recognition, 
for this would have betrayed Peter to the 
enemies by whom he was surrounded. But 
What need was there of speech or sign? 
The one look said everything. It was @ 
look of unutterable pain and disappointment, 
like the look cast by Czsar on his friend 
when he resigned himself to death, saying, 
“Bt tu, Brute?” In that look Peter saw the 
character and extent of his own downfall 
far more fully than he had seen it when 
the cock crew. Then he only saw how he 
had sinned against himself and his own 
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how he had sinned 
immeasurable love; and this 
essence of contrition. But there was more 
in the look than condemnation, or Peter, 
like Judas, would have gone out and hanged 
himself. There were pity and infinite love. 
There was all that Jesus had expressed when 
He said at the supper table, ‘I will pray 
the Father that thy faith fail not; and, 
when thou art converted, strengthen thy 
brethren.” The look of spoke of 
forgiveness and hope. None but a poet can 
put into words the feelings concentrated in 
such a moment of intensest life; and we are 
grateful to Mrs. Browning for her subtle 
interpretation of it: 


ideal, now he saw 


against is the 


Jesus 


“T think that look of Jesus might seem to say: 

‘Thou, Peter! Art thou a common stone, 

Which I at last must break My heart upon 

For all God’s charge to His high angels may 

Guard My feet better? Did I yesterday 

Wash thy feet, My beloved, that they should run 

Quick to destroy Me ‘neath the morning sun? 

And do thy kisses, like the rest, betray? 

The cock crows coldly. Go and manifest 

A late contrition, but no bootless fear ! 

For when thy final need is dreariest 

Thou shalt not be denied, as I am here; 

My voice to God and angels shall attest, 

‘ Because I KNOW this man, let him be clear.” 

The attention of the soldiers being diverted 
for a moment, Peter seized the opportunity 
to escape from the temptation. 
Covering his head with his* cloak, he made a 
rush for the gateway; and now no inter- 
position of a woman could stop him- 
indeed, the obstacles by which the tempted 
think themselves hemmed in are imaginary, 
and disappear before a resolute mind like 
withes before the touch of flame. Out he 
flung himself into the night, and the door 
crashed to behind him. He had left the glare 
and the splendour, the crowd of soldiers and 
the voices of the judgment-hall; he was alone 
in the night, with the great silent 
round him, and with the stars, like the eyes 
of God, looking down from above. But still 
the maddening memory of his sin was with 
him—of his sudden and guilty descent from 
the position to which three years of disciple- 
ship had raised him; and still that look of 
Jesus was with him—that look through which 
he had gazed once more into the illimitable 
spaces of his Saviour’s love. And, when he 
thought thereon, 


scene of 


for, 


spaces 


“ He filled the silence, weeping bitterly.’ 


Amidst these tears Peter was converted. 
By this great word Jesus Himself character- 
ised beforehand the change which took place 
in his spirit that night, when He said to him, 
*“When thou art converted, strengthen thy 
brethren.” Peter had, indeed, this 
experienced changes any of which might have 
been described as his conversion, but 


before 


this was 
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the most revolutionary he ever underwent. Up 
to this point his character had been exceed. 
ingly volatile and formless. He often promised 
great things and even set out to perform them; 
but he was easily diverted from his aim. He 
was more like a bank of sand, which comes 
down on the head of him who trusts it, than a 
rock; though his Master, in anticipation of 
what he was one day to become, had given 
him the name of Peter. But, from the date of 
his fall and recovery onwards, he was a differ- 
ent being. There is not in history a greater 
contrast than between the Peter of the Gospels 
and the Peter of the Acts. In Acts Peter is 
the protagonist of the greatest spiritual 
movement the world has ever seen, and he acts 
almost invariably with wisdom, consistency 
and intrepidity. This was the result of this 
great night’s experience. 

There is no more striking illustration of the 
principle, daringly formulated by St. Augustine, 
that out of the errors and failures of the past 
we may construct a ladder on which to rise to 
heights of attainment which could never other. 
wise have been reached. Peter had been self- 
sufficient and foolhardy, ever ready to brag of 
what he was able to do. But that night he 
discovered the depths of evil in himself and 
learned never to trust in his own resolutions 
any more. In conscious weakness, he thence- 
forth cast himself on the power of God; and 
this is the secret of strength—‘t When I am 
weak, then am I strong.” But even more 
important than this revelation of himself to 
himself was the new revelation he received of 
the heart of Christ, when, instead of flinging 
him off in resentment and scorn because he had 
proved unworthy, the Saviour threw into a 
look such a redeeming force as lifted him out of 
many waters, more perilous than those from 
which the arm of the Saviour had 
rescued him when he was trying to walk on 
the waves but began to sink. This fresh in- 
stance of magnanimous love inspired Peter 
with an enthusiasm which became for the rest 
of his life the inspiration of every kind of 
endeavour and sacrifice for Christ. 

Jesus dealt very tenderly with him till the 
wounds and bruises of his spirit were thoroughly 
healed. He sent to him, through the holy 
women, the message combining faithfulness and 
clemency so wonderfully, ‘“*Go and tell My 
disciples, and Peter, that I go before them into 
Galilee.” St. Paul informs us that one of the 
earliest appearances of the risen Lord was to 
**Cephas”; and, although no details of this 
incident are given, it is not difficult to con- 
jecture what must have sum and 
substance. Finally came the ever memorable 
scene when Peter was publicly restored to his 
position and office; for it was essential that 
the whole Christian circle should know that he 
had been perfectly forgiven. At first Peter 
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did not know what his Master was driving at, 
and answered the question too easily. But 
Jesus asked it again to draw an answer from a 
deeper place, and Peter replied more seriously, 
Now, for the third time, Jesus put the question, 
plunging it this time like a sword down into 
His servant’s memories, till it drew blood ; and 
it was in full view of his fall that Peter 
answered very humbly yet very confidently, 
“Lord, Thou knowest all things, Thou knowest 
that I love Thee.” In fact, Peter had loved 
Jesus all the time. It was love to the Lord 
Himself which kept him clinging to the 
cause When its fortunes seemed to be wrecked. 
He loved with his heart even when he was 
denying with his lips. His love experienced a 
mighty revival when Jesus cast on him the 
rescuing look and saved him from despair. 
Love, as Jesus Himself indicated again and 
again in this interview, made him henceforth 
fit, as one of the foremost shepherds of the 
flock, to feed the sheep and to tend the lambs. 
It is natural to think of these experiences as 


spread over along time. But they were com- 
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pressed into a very brief space indeed. The 
soul does not reckon by the revolutions of the 
clock; there are howrs that are bigger than 
days, and days which bulk in the retrospect like 
years. Six weeks after Peter entered the 
court of the high priest’s palace, wondering with 
the astonishment of a peasant and quailing 
before the raillery of a girl, he stood in the 
judgment-hall of the same palace, confronting 
the high priest himself and all the principalities 
and powers of the land: and there was neither 
tremble in his limbs nor quiver in his voice as 
he declared, * This is the stone which was set 
at nought of you builders, which is become the 
head of the corner; neither is there salvation 
in any other, for there is none other name 
under heaven given among men whereby we 
must be saved.” The lips which had denied the 
Lord had fully recovered their power of con- 
fessing Him; and never again did they falter, 
from that day to the day when he sealed his 
testimony with a martyr’s death. 

Epiror’s Note.—In this series of papers each writer is re- 


sponsible for the views expressed in his own contribution only. 
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(he spirits that surround Thy throne 
May bear the burning bliss; 
But that is surely theirs alone, 
@im. Since they have never, never known 
pA fallen world like this. 


p O! how shall I, whose native sphere 
Is dark, whose mind is dim, 
Before the Ineffable appear, 
And on my naked spirit. bear 
rhe uncreated beam * 


mf The re is a ivy for man to rise 
To that ites abode : 
An offering and a sac ies, 
A Holy Spirit’s energies, 
An Advocate with God :— 


J These. these prepare us for the sight 
Of Holiness above: 
The sons of ignorance and night 
cres. May dwell in the Eternal Light, 
ff Through the Eternal Love! Amen, 








A STORY OF VILLAGE INTRIGUE. 


By Agnes Giberne. Author of ‘‘In the Great Peril,’’ ‘‘ Stories of the Abbey 
Precincts,’”’ Etc. 


CHAPTER XII. 
AGAIN — CECILY 


SSS EE LAMERE found his 
£2 own company that 
evening the reverse 
of satisfying. He 
had many letters to 
read and several to 
answer, but to be- 
stow full attention 
upon them 
past his 
Ivy 


ORD. 





proved 
power. 
claimed his 
mind imperatively ; 
and he could 
definite conclusion. 

and troubled night determined 
him to have recourse to his mother’s old 
friends, the Misses Perriman. By this time 
he was on intimate terms in their house. 

He might learn something from them to 
dispel his uneasiness. They could 
fail to be acquainted with all that had gone 
on during his And whatever Ivy's 
conduct might have they would not 
fail to put the kindest 
with truth. 
with 

















arrive at no 
A wakeful 


scarcely 


absence. 
been, 
upon it possible con- 
struction consistent 

That had not acted 
knew her own lips. But had 
told all? How far had the unwisdom 
gone? Ivy’s momentary hesitation in speak- 
ing out, her unfortunate attempt to 
telling him the full truth, had left 


she wisdom he 


from she 


him 


evade 
him with 


a miserable feeling of doubt. From past ex- 
perience he could not but be at times tempted 
to doubt a woman’s truthfulness ; and deeply 
as he loved Ivy, he could not pretend to a full 
knowledge of her girlish nature. 

Had she meant to conceal anything? Nay, 
had she concealed anything? The distress 
that she had shown appeared to his masculine 
perceptions not fully accounted for. He failed 
to allow for her impulsive and emotional 
temperament. 

**Miss Perriman in?” 

Yes, sir.” 

The maid, 
him. 
Miss Perrimans kept but one maid. 
her tucked up, and her 
recent soapsuds. But the three 
greet him with as much mild 
dignity as if he had been ushered in by butler 
and footman. 

Unfortunately they 
Ord, in becoming grey gingham and shady 
hat, sat the two younger. sister. 
She grew pale on his entrance, and Delamere 
bowed; but she offered him her hand, which 
he had to accept. Then he withdrew a few 
paces, and placed himself by Miss Perrimat, 
feeling savage. If that woman meant to sit 
him out, he had little chance of hearing what 
he wished to hear. 

Apparently “that woman” did mean l 
sit him out; at least, was in no hurry 
to depart. She left to the elder 


in her cotton , dress, preceded 
It was morning, before lunch, and the 
She had 
hands _ bore 


sleeves 
signs of 


sisters rose to 


were not alone. Cecily 


bet ween 


she 
Delamere 
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sister, being painfully aware of the nature of 
his feelings towards her, and she talked to 
the others in tones which would have trav- 
elled much farther than to Delamere’s chair. 
While discussing his foreign trip, he could 
not avoid hearing every word. 

Was Cecily’s love turning to _ bitterness? 
She certainly tried this day to put him to 
pain. If she might not win him for her- 
self, she might injure his relations with the 
girl whom he loved. There are women who 
can stoop to even this low level. 

“Yes, quite delightful weather lately, Miss 
Lucilla. Not a drop of rain. It has been 
most fortunate. My cousin, Ronald Hayes, 
has been here, as you knovv, and fine weather 
was everything. We had to depend chiefly 
on bicycling to amuse him. A delightful 
young fellow—so handsome, and such charm- 
ing manners. Everybody likes Ronald. He 
is what used to be described in old days as 
‘quite a lady-killer,” you know. We don't 
use the expression now, because people are 
too sensible to die of broken hearts. But I 
would defy any girl to resist Ronald. As for 
himself—oh, he is about as susceptible as the 
average young man. Easily touched, but it 
doesn’t mean much, The fair one is apt to 
be the most hit.” 

A murmur from the two younger Misses 
Perriman. 

“Yes, we have had no end of excursions 
round about. Ivy Webster and he and I 
have simply ransacked the country in the 
last fortnight.” She ran off a category of 
places visited, ending with an ‘‘ete., ete.” 
which sounded large, though in truth she 
had already exceeded the real list. ‘* Start- 
ing early in the morning, you know, and 
spending hours at a place, and getting back 


at night. That is my notion of a_ pleasant 
excursion. Just three people, two of whoin 


exactly suit, the third able to come and go 
as she chooses. Not ‘ gooseberry,’ of course, 
under the circumstances. *Duenna,’ perhaps, 
is nearer the mark. What a bright girl Ivy 
is! I really never saw her at her best be- 
tonald admired her im- 
mensely —too much for his happiness, I’m 
But she has kept us going 
throughout with those tremendous spirits of 
hers. The only time I have seen her dull 


fore. Such spirits! 


afraid, poor boy. 


Was yesterday, and for some reason or other 
she did not seem to be altogether herself. 
tonald remarked it too. Now, really, I have 
paid you a visit of inordinate length, and I 
ought to be going.” 

Cecily paused for a suggestion that she 
need not The gentle little 
ladies usually responded promptly to any 
such expectation, but for once they failed. 
The silence following was so marked that she 
had unwillingly to rise. 


hurry away. 
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“I’m going to see Ivy,” she remarked. 
‘“‘Any message? I must tell her that Ronald 
has gone off for a few nights, as she and he 


have been such devoted friends. While he is 
away | have time to make calls. Lately I 
am afraid I have neglected everybody most 
atrociously. Well, good-bye.” 

Delamere went to open the door for her. 
She glanced in his face with a smile so reso- 
lute that it might be called belligerent. At 
the moment she looked handsome, and he 
Was aware of the fact without any sense of 
admiration. No responding smile met hers. 
There was an ominous glitter in his eyes. 

“Ivy told me that you were expected home 
yesterday,” she observed, with a careless dis- 
regard for strict truth. ‘I’m afraid she was 
not back in good time. Pray lay the blame 
on me. We could have been earlier, but—it 
Was very tempting. 
get the better of duty.” 

Delamere simply bowed, and she had to go. 
She moved on, wondering again, as_ before, 
how much he understood, 

“Anyhow, I hit him pretty hard,” she 
thought. “He didn’t like what I said.” 
Then she walked home, and went through a 
period of remorse. 

Delamere, resuming his seat, said only: 

‘**That is not a good woman.” 

The sisters scanned his face with troubled 
eyes. Miss Ada and Miss Lucilla murmured 
each a small excuse of “something to do,” 
and took themselves off. Delamere was alone 
with Miss Perriman. 

*T think,” she began to say, with careful 
utterance, “I think, if I were you, I would 
not attach too much weight to anything that 
may be said by Miss Ord. She is, perhaps, 
not always dependable.” 

“Ts any woman always dependable ? 

Miss Perriman looked grieved. 
indeed. You are not quite 
yourself to-day.” 

*T’ve been awake all night, worrying my- 
self with what is perhaps not worth ten 
minutes’ thought. What is it that sets Miss 
Ord against Ivy ¥ She surely is against her.” 

‘LT do not know, really. Conjectures are 
worth so little; and one is apt to misjudge, 
But I am afraid —” Miss Perriman hesitated, 
“T am afraid Ivy lets herself be too easily 
led. She is not fond of Cecily Ord; yet 
Cecily twists Ivy round her finger. And Ivy 
knows it. and fails to make a stand. She is 
such an obliging little girl, vou know—a dear 
little girl, indeed. But she should learn to 
stand firm. If I were you, I would endeavour 
to keep the two apart.” 

Delamere was silent for some 
Then he asked abruptly, ‘‘Have you heard 
anything of these excursions, and of young 
hiayes ?” 


Pleasure does sometimes 


” 


“T hope so, 


seconds, 
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Miss Perriman admitted that she had seen 
the three bicycling past rather often. She 
admitted that Ivy had appeared to be in good 
spirits, after Ivy’s wont. Girls in the present 
day did not sit down and cry their eyes 
out for absent lovers, but exerted themselves 
to pass the time of separation pleasantly. 
She admitted that she had noticed young 
Hayes’ admiring manner, without supposing 
it to mean very much. She admitted that 
Ivy had not acted altogether wisely, but, 
*‘Ivy has no mother,” she said softly. 

Delamere left the house soothed, if not fully 
satisfied. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A SHEET OF WRITING-PAPER. 


NE pound of tea, please, Mrs. Dodderly. 
And six pounds of sugar. And a 
pound of your best cracknels. I hope 
they are fresh.” 

Mrs. Dodderly hunted out a musty tin box 
from under many tin none of which 
bore a look of extreme youth. ‘ Fresh” is 
a comparative term. Since she had _ staler 
biscuits in the shop, Mrs. Dodderly felt free 
to give an affirmative reply. 

**Dear me, yes, Ill engage for that. 
As fresh as biscuits had need to be.” 

**What is that quaint concern ?” 

*That’s new, miss. It’s for makin’ of tea. 
You puts a pinch of tea inside and shuts it 
up, and pops it in a cup, and pours the bilin’ 
water on. It don’t take no time, nor don’t 
make no mess. And it’s sixpence.” 

* Won't ruin me, at all events,” remarked 
Cecily, with a slight laugh. ‘I don’t mind 
if I take it. Yes, you can wrap it up.” 

Mrs. Dodderly dived into her pet drawer 
of economical scraps, and fished thence a 
sheet of pale green writing:paper. On one 
side were a few lines of writing. which she 
folded out of sight. While so busied, 
remarked : 

* And it’s true, what 
that Mr. Delamere is agoin’ to 
Webster ?” 

**Doesn’t seem very likely,” Cecily answered 
drily. Mrs. Dodderly failed to notice the tone. 

**He’ll have a pretty wife, that’s sure. 
Miss Webster is that sweet and taking, as 
I never see a sweeter nor a takinger young 
lady, and not a bit of ‘aughtiness in her, nor 
never She’s like her par in that, an’ 
he is a kind gentleman, an’ no mistake. 
We're blessed in our gentlefolk here, an’ 
no mistake, and I tells my ‘’usband so, for 
he’s a deal given to grumblin’, as you 
knows, miss. It’s good to know Miss Webster 
won't be goin’ away, for we’d have missed her 
a lot, we should. I wonder whatever in the 
world her par ‘ll do without her.” 


boxes, 


miss. 


she 


everybody’s sayin’, 
marry Miss 


was. 
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“Get used to it, like other people,” Cecily 
replied curtly. She could not be sympathetic 
where the Websters were concerned, still less 
could she make up her mind to join jn 
praises of Ivy. 

**Mayhap he'll go an’ live in the big house 
too. There’s room enough an’ to spare for 
‘em all. Though ’tis said by many as young 
married folks had best be left to theirselyes 
for a while, to settle. But there’s young 
married folks an’ young married folks, If 
Miss Webster’s par was to take up an’ live 
with ’em, they’d get along happy. Mr. Dela- 
mere he just worships the ground Miss Ivy 
treads on.” 

*That’s 
carelessly said. 
Webster ever marry 

Then walked out of the 
Dodderly stood staring after her. 

“Why, for and me thinkin’ it all 
settled 

Cecily strolled 


first 
Delamere 


usually — the 
“if Mr. 


stage,” 


Cecily 
Miss 


and 


she shop. Mrs. 
sure 
* she ejaculated. 

listlessly home. She had 
nothing to do when there, and no cause for 
quickening her movements. Finding Mrs. Ord 
out, she went to her own room, and took the 
wrapper from her small purchase. 

** | wonder what made me get it. We 
use new fads in this house.” 

Crumpling the paper in her hand, she was 
about to toss it aside, when the writing drew 
her attention. ‘* That’s Ivy’s scribble. Sucha 
childish hand! What has she been throwing 
away now, I wonder?” 

Without any marked interest, she smoothed 
out the paper, and read: ‘Ll never was more 
unhappy in my life. And I can’t exactly tell 
you why. People say ought to be so 
happy in the ‘engaged’ period. I don’t see 
that it always follows. Mind, darling, that you 
never, never go and get yourself engaged, unless 
you are very, very, very certain— 

Cecily gasped for breath. She read _ the 
words again, and a hard smile came. 

**No date—but that makes no difference. Of 
course, it has just been written. How like Ivy 
to let such a piece of paper lie about! So, after 
all, she is not happy; and she does not care for 
Mr. Delamere. She is marrying him for his 
money. And she was smitten by Ronald.” 

Cecily sat upright, staring at the opposite 
wall. 

If this were true—if Ivy loved Ronald, and 
did not love Delamere, how could the engage- 
ment be allowed to go on ? 

Ivy might not intend to speak. She might 
have no thought of breaking with Delamere. 
She might have resolved to choose Delamere 
and wealth rather than Ronald and poverty. 
But if so, ought the friends of either party 
to acquiesce in such an arrangement? Ought 
not somebody to speak out ? 

Cecily did not worry herself with queries as 


never 


one 
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in 
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to whether she could be described as a * friend ” 
of either party; neither did she search into 
her own motives. She only decided that she 
would warn Delamere himself, if possible ; not 
remonstrate first with Ivy, which some might 
have looked upon as necessary. 

“Ivy would explain everything away,” she 
told herself. ‘*She is sharp enough for that, 
She would be furious with me for interfering, 
and would give him her own version.” 

But if she spoke to Delamere, would he be 
pleased ? That question she asked in her 
selfishness. Not, Would doing so make him 
unhappy ? but, Would he be angry with her?’ 

It might depend upon the exercise of tact, 
upon whether she could convince him that 
her action was solely on his behalf. Cecily 
did not concern herself with questions as to 
how far this was the true state of the case. 
She concerned herself with one question alone, 
how best to bring about that which she 
desired. 

To accomplish it was not easy. That she 
would not appeal to Ivy might be called a 
foregone conclusion. How to get hold of Dela- 
mere was a difficult problem. Cecily, when 
strongly swayed, was by no means squeamish ; 
but she could not call at his house and ask 
to see him on such an errand. 

The next day and the day following 
found her still undecided. Then she began 
to see her way, began to manceuvre. 

Ivy, meanwhile, was happier. When called 
away from her writing she had found Delamere 
waiting downstairs: and her face of delight 
went far to convince him that he had mis- 
judged her. Nobody could have imagined 
from her look that she had just been 
writing herself down as “unhappy.” Ivy her- 
self forgot the fact in three minutes. 

Rusthall, going into the room soon after 
Ivy had quitted it, found writing materials 
strewn over the floor. She picked them up, 
put blank sheets into a loose case, and slipped 
the unfinished letter into a side drawer, sel- 
dom used, In conseq tence of which Ivy for- 
got the epistle to her friend till two days 
later, when, failing to lay hands on it, she 
wrote another, and never even missed the 
second sheet. 

A week passed quietly. Delamere was by 
this time convinced that, though Ivy had not 
been so careful as she ought to have been, 
yet her feeling towards himself was all that 


he could wish. He was too thoroughly in 
love to take needlessly severe views of her 
conduct. Ivy’s spirits rose daily higher. 


Delamere had quite forgiven her, she joy- 
ously said to herself. The little trouble was 
at an end. Very soon poor Ronald would 
have forgotten it, too. Cecily talked of his 
coming back to Bushfield. Ivy earnestly hoped 
he would do no such thing. 
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Old Mrs. Debstone, of Debstone, a pretty 
place some miles distant, took the troubie to 
get up an impromptu afternoon party on a 
small scale. Neither she nor her husband was 
much given to taking trouble, and this un- 
wonted effort caused a stir. Nobody knew or 
guessed that Cecily Ord had pulled the strings. 
She was rather a favourite with Mrs. Debstone, 
mainly because she paid frequent calls and 
saved the exertion of conversation - making. 
When she suggested that Mrs. Debstone really 
“ought” to invite Delamere and his fiancee, 
the old lady obligingly fell into the trap. Of 
course, the Ords were asked, and also a few 
others indicated by Cecily. 

The latter had laid her plans well. She 
knew that Ivy would be charmed to go, 
since the Websters had lamented never seeing 
Mrs. Debstone’s “lovely place,” beyond a stiff 
annual call. She knew that Delamere would 
not refuse, because Ivy was going, and be- 
cause the Debstones were old family friends 
of the Delameres. And once there, she would 
surely find an opportunity to say her say. 

Cecily’s pulses bounded at the prospect. 
True to her usual obliquity, she did not 
think of the pain she would give to the man 
with whom she counted herself to be in love. 
The hope of winning him for herself, no 
matter how vague, reigned supreme. Even 
if her efforts should result in breaking the 
bond between him and Ivy, how could she 
dream that Delamere would ever turn to 
her? Yet she did hope, did dream. What- 
ever else Cecily might disbelieve, she seldom 
questioned her own power of captivating. 

The day came, bringing brilliant weather, 
and the Ords put in an early appearance at 
Debstone. Delamere drove Ivy over in his 
dog-cart, and it was plain that both had 
heartily enjoyed the drive. Cecily might well 
have hesitated to disturb the happiness of 
those two bright faces. But she only told 
herself what an astonishingly good actress 
Ivy Webster must be. 

Her expectation of ‘‘a chance” was ful- 
filled. Not early in the afternoon. Most of 
the guests were there by half-past three, and 
till four, when tea came in, they sat and 
talked in the large drawing-room. Tea over, 
a move was made. Though rather late in 
autumn, it was a warm day, and all wanted 
a stroll in the grounds. 

This was the time for which Cecily had 
waited. She meant to devise some method 
of securing Delamere apart from others; but 
the opportunity came without effort on her 
part. She had wandered a short distance 
alone, and was in a corner of the kitchen 
garden, among stiff box hedges. Two minutes 
earlier she had seen Delamere and Ivy turn 
in this direction, and, according to her hope, 
they speedily appeared, both at first too 
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her presence. In- 
rose in her mind, How 
should she get rid of Ivy without losing 
Delamere? She had not, however, to act. 
No sooner had she noted their approach than 
they stopped, and Ivy’s voice sounded gaily. 
‘Yes; I promised I’d run_ back 
that flower. You don’t mind? I’ll come on 
as soon as I can. And you’ve got to talk 
with the old gardener.” 

‘*Allright. I shall be somewhere near here.” 
As Ivy vanished Delamere found himself 
face to face with Cecily. A distinct look of 
was visible, and he would have 
with a slight bow; but Cecily 
by a gesture which he could 


much engrossed to notice 


stantly the query 


to see 


annoyance 
passed on 
checked him 
not disregard. 

‘**T am glad we have met. I 
want a few words.” 

Delamere stood facing her in silence. 

‘Would you mind coming down this side 
path? We may be interrupted here.” 

**So much the better,” he could have said, 
but he did not. He turned, with manifest 
reluctance, and Cecily walked by his side. 

**T seem to have been so unfortunate as to 
have displeased you,” she remarked. ‘To 
have displeased one to whom I owe much.” 

He muttered something of a disclaiming 
nature. 

‘‘But it is useless to deny what is simple 
truth. You see, I know that you recognise 
me. I am the girl whom you so kindly 
helped at Lucerne. And I do not accept the 
view which you offered one day at Dr. Ord’s. 
I may have been foolishly frightened and 
hysterical. That does not alter the fact that 
I was in real danger, and that you saved me. 
You were kind afterwards as well. I had not 
then given you cause—or supposed cause—for 


particularly 


annoyance.” 

He did not, as she had hoped, 
annoyance. His forehead had 
frown. 

** Will you not tell me what it is that I have 
done—or said?” she asked in her pleasantest 
manner; and Cecily could be very pleasant. 

Silence again. 

“If you can tell me of anything wrong, I 
can only assure you that I would most gladly 
set it right. One day you imagined that I 
was going to say something that I had not 
the least idea of saying. Even if true, I 
would not have said it—to you especially! 
How could you suppose that I would? But 
surely that cannot be all! You must imagine 
something else—something worse. If only I 
could know what it is that I am supposed to 
have done——” 

Delamere was obliged to murmur an apolo- 
getic ‘*Quite mistaken——” 

*Am I? Iam glad if it is so. But this 
is really a waste of time. Only I could not 


deny the 
drawn into a 


THE QUIVER. 


those few words, having the 
What I have to tell you js 
And the question is, Ought 
ought 1 not? I find it 
my mind. Would it be 
kinder to leave you in the dark—to let 
matters drift—or to risk for your sake— 
for the sake of your life’s happiness—to risk 
making you still more angry with me than 
you have Well, not angry perhaps, 
but displeased. A little disposed to misjudge, 
to believe—shall I say it?—that J am the 
person to blame for something which has 
troubled you. I ought to be willing to bear 
your displeasure, so know that | 
am doing my duty, ought I not?” 

**Pardon me! I have not the smallest wish 
to hear Bushfield gossip.” 

“You are misjudging me again. It is not 
Bushfield gossip. For your sake, I could wish 
that it were. It is, unhappily, absolute truth,” 

“If it is ‘truth’ that concerns me alone—” 

“It concerns yourself—and Ivy.” 

Delamere came to an abrupt halt. 

“T must decline, if you please, to hear any 
manner of comments upon my future wife,” 

Cecily faced him with a well-assumed air of 
sadness. 

**Comments! 


resist saying 
opportunity. 
another matter. 
I to tell you, or 
difficult to make up 


been ? 


long as I 


No. It is no matter for com- 
ment. The bare fact is enough. I am not 
talking of poor Ronald Hayes, though of 
course that explains this. But sé 

Delamere bowed, and was turning away. 
Another moment and her chance would be 
gone. She drew out the sheet of paper and 
held it before his held it so that he 
could not avoid seeing. 

“TI never was more unhappy in ay life,” he 
read. 

Delamere withdrew his eyes and looked at 
Cecily. 

** Where did you get that ? 

* You know the writing.” 

** Where did you get it ?” 

**By a curious accident. It came to me as 
the wrapper of a_parcel—from Dodderly’s 
They use al! sorts of odd scraps of paper there 
It was two or three days ago. Of course, I saw 
directly what it was. My trouble has been— 
what to do.” 

**No question could exist. You ought to 
have returned it at once to its owner.” 

Delamere’s tone was icy; but he had grown 
pale. Though the sheet bore no date, it had a 
date for him. He knew the peculiar green 
colouring of the paper. It belonged to 4 
writing-case given by himself to Ivy less than a 
month before. She had admired the tint, had 
said how pretty it was, and had remarked 
having never had any like it. 

Cecily spoke in slow tones as if considering. 

* Would that have right? Would it 
have been—kind ? Either to you or to her?” 
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“You take a great interest in our welfare !” 
_sarcastically. 

“How can I help doing so, knowing you both ? 
But if I had returned this to Ivy you would 
have known nothing of it. At least, it seems 
so. Might she not have gone on still—hiding 
the truth ? He winced, and she knew it, 


conduct differently. But he was in no mood to 
look back. The few words scrawled on that 
crumpled sheet had pierced deeply. 

When, a few minutes later, Ivy appeared and 
hunted for him, he was not to be found; and 
later a message reached her through the butler 
that Mr. Delamere had suddenly gone home 





“I was never more unhappy in my life,” he read. 


though she was not looking at him. ‘That 
was my fear. Of course, I shall not breathe a 
word of this to any human being. But how 
could I fail to give you a clue? How could 
I let you go on you, to whom I owe so 
much !—how could I leave you in the dark, till 
it should be too late?” 

Delamere bowed and walked away ; not in 
the direction from which they had come. 
From this Cecily argued an intention not to 
see Ivy again immediately. He kept the sheet 
of paper in his hand. 

Cecily had almost convinced him of rightness 
of intention on her part. If he had glanced 
round, if he had seen the expression of her lips, 
if he had caught one glimpse of her air of 
triumph, he would certainly have viewed her 


* Very sorry, but unexpected business ”~was 
the proffered excuse. 

**Eccentric!” everybody murmured. Ivy 
felt bewildered, and could not hide her distress. 
It was not like Henry, she thought. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
QUESTIONING. 


‘** 4 RE you busy this morning?” 

ri Delamere looked absently at Ivy as 
y he spoke the words. It was the day 
after, and he seemed unlike himself. 
He had forgotten to kiss her as usual. His 
face was set severely, with a fixed frown on 
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the brow; and Ivy felt all at once how small 
she and her concerns were in his larger life. 
Was he getting tired of her already? The 
thought came with a sense of acute fear. 
His going off alone from Mrs. Debstone’s 
had been so odd; and now he offered no 
explanation, while his manner was strange. 

This could not have to do with Ronald 
Hayes. She had seen no more of Ronald, 
and Delamere had forgiven her that folly. 
For days he had been quite his old self. 

She looked up timidly, though it was 
Ivy’s wont to be timid. 

**No, ['m not busy; not at all. Do you 
want anything?” She made a little affec- 
tionate move, as if expecting the usual kiss; 
but he did not seem to 

*“Come for a walk with me. 
thing to say.” 

“Yes?” in questioning accents. 
he not say the “som _thing” at once? Prob- 
ably he meant to find fault. Ivy was not 
unwilling to hear, if she had done anything 
that he did not like; but she detested delays 
and solemn preparations for  faultfinding. 
She would rather have been told outright, 
and have got it over. ‘‘ What is the matter?” 
she ventured to ask. 

* You can get your hat.” 

Then he did not mean to 
must mean something serious. Had he been 
thinking over the misdeeds of that unfor- 
tunate week, and working up renewed 
vexation? Had anybody the day before said 
something on the subject which had excited 
him? Ivy did wish people would not 
meddle. Then, as she glanced in his direc- 
tion, she noted his unusual paleness. 

**T don’t think you are well, Henry.” 

* You can get your hat on, if you please.” 
Ivy, but she 
She went off 
and newest 
possible speed. 


not 


see. 


I have some- 


Why could 


kiss her. That 


It took a good deal to squash 
was effectually squashed now. 
meekly, donned her best hat 
gloves, and returned with all 
In Delamere’s present mood it. would 
do to keep him waiting. Perhaps if she made 
great haste he might be better pleased. 
Sometimes he had laughed a little—pleasantly 

at her unpunctuality, also at missing buttons 
or stray strings. 

Every button and string was in its place 
this morning. Ivy looked dainty and pretty; 
sweeter even than usual. The wistful droop 
of eyelashes suited her. Wilful Ivy was wont 
to carry herself as if the world lay at her feet. 
This tender sweetness of mood made things 
harder for him. He pressed his lips together 
and strode by her side in silence. How could 
he give her up? 

If she had but guessed the 
ache he was enduring! She 
him looking rather ‘seedy” 
“grim,” and wished very 


never 


bitter heart- 
only thought 
and extremely 
much that he 
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wouldn't. Then she too felt annoyed. It was 
too bad of him to get into this sort of mood, 
and to spoil all her pleasure, just when she 
had felt so happy. Since he chose to make 
himself disagreeable, she would not try to be 
agreeable either. It was so dreadfully stupid, 

Side by side they marched in solemn silence, 
Ivy began to get frightened. What could it 
all mean? He must certainly be angry. For 
once he did not ask where she would like 
to go, but headed straight for a country lane 
which led to the common. Cows and crows 
would be there the only spectators. A de. 
lightful spot for contented lovers. This morn- 
ing Ivy realised that lovers might have too 
much of one another. 

Unconsciously Delamere went at his best 
pace, which would soon have outraced most 
girls. Ivy, being a quick walker, kept up 
well with him; yet in time even she had 
to lag slightly, and he looked round with a 
short, ** Too fast?” 

**I don’t mind, really,” faltered Ivy. 

They reached the common without another 
word, and Delamere went to a bench placed 
in front of a sheltering block of may-trees, 
A gesture bade Ivy be seated, and he stood 
by her side with folded arms looking into 
the distance, but paying no heed to the view. 

Silence lasted till it became 
Ivy stood up, went close to him, and touched 
his elbow with shy fingers. 

“There was something, wasn’t there, you 
wanted to say? What was it, please?” 

He turned towards her a face stern with 
pain. 

~ Ves, 
everybody.” 
to the girl? 
together. He _ bit 
shifted his position. 

**But what can it 

He was scrutinising her face, and she met 
the gaze wonderingly. 

*You know, of 
is in these parts again.” 

“No.” Ivy flushed up. “Is 
sori St 


Was 


oppressive, 


I wished to tell you here—away from 
Then he stopped. Was it fair 
They would have to walk home 
his lips, and impatiently 


he ?” 


course, that Hayes 


young 


he? I’m— 
poison of Cecily’s 
* Might she not 
the truth?” So 

all this a_ part 
Ivy’s colour 


sorry? The 

suggestion was working. 

have gone on still hiding 
Cecily had asked. Was not 
of the same—hiding the truth ? 
spoke more eloquently to Delamere than her 
Yet by now he ought to have known 
apt to vary with any 


she 


words. 
how her colour was 
or no cause. 
“At Dr. Ord’s?” inquired Ivy. The next in 
stant she wished she had not put the question. 
‘*No. Somewhere near.” 
“I can’t think what he has come for.” 
*“Can you not?” 


‘Tone and manner were not to be mistaken. 
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Ivy's lips moved in a quick protest, hastily 
checked. She had a warm temper. If Dela- 
mere could suspect her of any intention to 
encourage Ronald, why take trouble’ to 
undeceive him? And yet, had she not by 
her ill-considered conduct given him some 
reason to suspect ? 

“T looked upon it as good news—for you,” 
he said coldly. 

“It is not good news! I am not glad. I 
am very sorry,” were words almost uttered. 
But pride rose up in arms, and she said 
nothing. 

“You see, I understand exactly how 
matters are,” he went on, after a slight 
pause. ‘There are some things that cannot 
be explained. I know the truth. %I—what 
[I have to say to you is”—he faltered again, 
bringing out the sentence with difficulty—* is 
that you are free from this hour.” 

Ivy’s face was averted, hidden by the brim 
of her drooping hat. 

“It is not fair to you that I should stand 
in the way. Perhaps I spoke too soon. You 
ought to have had longer time for thought. 
I do not blame you. The error cannot be 
helped now. Only—no need to carry it on. 
Since you have found that I cannot make 
you happy, [ give you back your promise. 
Have Ronald Hayes, and be happy with 
him.” 

Still she said nothing. Both steod motion- 
less, neither looking towards the other. Ivy 
felt stunned. She did not know what to 
reply, how to take it. If he wished that they 
should part, nothing more could be said. But 
if he thought she wished it—he seemed to 
think so—could she speak plainly in answer ? 
Might she try to put things right? Would 
it do for her to tell him that he was wrong, 
quite wrong, altogether mistaken? And if it 
would do, was it possible, with this great 
lump rising and striving in her throat, with 
this terrible feeling that she loved him—loved 
him so intensely—and that he was giving 
her up ? 

The dead silence went on. Delamere waited 
for a reply, and Ivy had none to give. 
Power of speech was gone. She could only 
keep her face turned away, struggling to 
conquer the convulsive sobs which had her 
in their grasp. 

That he should think she cared for Ronald! 
tonald! That boy, in place of Henry Dela- 
mere! The idea was too absurd. If she had 
not been on the verge of passionate crying, 
she could have laughed outright. 

Then voice returned, and she held herself 
in, saying in a small murmur: “But I—I 
thought— you had forgiven all that.” 
“Forgiven! It is not a question of forgive- 
hess, Can’t you understand? If you have 


Wronged me, I forgive. The question is as 
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to the future. If you care for him—not for 
me—there’s nothing else possible. I[ give 
you up to him, of course. No happiness 
otherwise.” 

Another break, for again she could not 
speak, though a gleam of hope had flashed up. 
Perhaps, after all, Delamere did not wish it. 
Perhaps it was he, not she, who misunder- 
stood. But no sound came when she tried 
to reply. Delamere was gazing across the 
common. A man rode furiously towards them, 
coming straight as an arrow along the road. 

‘Horse running away,” he said, not as if 
he cared, yet he went forward two steps. 
“Yes. The rider has lost control.” 

Ivy mastered her agitation anew. Delamere’s 
hand came on her arm. “ Keep still. I must 
stop them.” 

‘**Don’t get hurt,” she tried to say, but her 
voice choked. 

There was no time for more. He knew, 
and Ivy knew, that if the horse were not 
there and then checked, the rider’s life was 
not worth three minutes’ purchase. Keeping 
his present course, he would reach in less 
than two minutes a dangerously steep descent, 
with sharp turns, where man and steed could 
not fail to come to grief. 

“Oh!” cried Ivy, startled. “It is—Ronald 
Hayes. And he can’t ride.” 

“T’ll save him—for you.” 

She caught the words as Delamere ran 
forward. He stood in the track, seized the 
rein, and was dragged along by the rush of 
the excited animal. Ivy saw him down, 
then up again, down once more, pulled fore- 
ibly onward, still keeping his grip. Then the 
horse was at a_ standstill, trembling all over; 
and Ronald, who had clung:in the ignominious 
style of one not used to the saddle, climbed 
down, somewhat shaky also with his narrow 
escape, which fact Ivy did not fail to note. 
Delamere stood upright, his hand still upon 
the rein. 

“I’m sure I’m awfully obliged to you. It 
Was a near go,” said Ronald quickly. “1 
know the sort of turns that lie just ahead. 
If I’d gone on, I shouldn’t have got through 
alive. I’m sure I’m awfully obliged.” 

Delamere murmured a “Yes.” His lips 
twitched, and he breathed fast. 

“TI say, I hope you’re not hurt.” 

“Nothing—to signify. We had better go 
home.” He turned to Ivy, ‘May as well 
start at once.” 

Ivy’s white lips matched his own, but he did 
not notice them. His manner repressed what 
she would fain have said. To thank him for 
saving Ronald’s life was, under the circum- 
stances, not to be thought of. The latest 
words that he had uttered before going to 
the rescue rang still in her ears. He would 
save Ronald—for her! Was that what he 









































meant, what he wished? When Ronald drew 
near she turned from him with almost loath- 
ing. But the gesture was misread by both 
her companions. Each imagined her to be 
trying to hide her true feelings. 

“[ think I°ll walk with you. Don’t mean 
to ride that brute again, if I know it,” re- 
marked Hayes. 

“You had no business to try.” Ivy spoke 
tartly. ‘ You knew you couldn’t ride.” 

A word from Delamere made her turn, and 
her face grew anxious. His looked grey. ‘I 
_don’t think—I can quite walk home,” he 
sid, the words dropping more and more 
slowly. “ You can go on—you two—and 
order—carriage—to meet—me— 

“Hurt?” asked Ronald, in a concerned tone, 
while Ivy’s eyes grew big with fright. 

“Nothing to matter.” 

“T say, you look bad,” as Delamere sat 
down on the grass bank, leaning forward. 
“Got a blow somewhere? Where was it ?” 
“Side,” laconically. ‘* Don’t wait for me— 
either of you.” 

“Ronald must ride home and send some- 
one. J shall stop here,” declared Ivy reso- 
lutely. But as the words left her lips 
Delamere dropped flat, passing into uncon- 


sciousness. 


CHAPTER XV. 
NEVER AGAIN. 


“(90 after all, nothing is wrong in that 
quarter !” 

XK Mrs. Ord stepped briskly to and 

fro, cutting out flannel blouses and 
petticoats for her weekly working - party. 
Cecily sat in the window, unoccupied and 
moodily silent. 

“I’m sure I thought from what you said— 
the way he went off and left her yesterday— 
Ithought it must have come toa split between 
thm. But it hasn’t. I saw them go for 
a walk after breakfast, as usual.” 

Cecily’s murmur could not be shaped into 
words. Mrs. Ord folded, measured, snipped, 
with untiring energy. 

“What can have made Ronald turn up 
again in such a hurry? Your father is vexed, 
He says Ronald has no business here after 
What went on. And he says You haven't 
had to do with it, I suppose ?” 

“I told him Ivy was not happy. And she 
is not. If he chose to come posting to 
Bushfield on that account, it’s not my fault.” 

“He’s due at the school in four days. 
That’s a mercy. I hope he won't do any- 
thing absurd before then. What are you 
looking at?” 

“It’s—I do believe it is—Ronald and Ivy! 
Walking together!” 
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*You don’t say so!” Mrs. Ord’s voice 
grew shrill with excitement. ‘And where’s 
Mr. Delamere ?” 

*“Goodness knows,” uttered Cecily. Her 
hopes rose high, but she hid them under a 
mask of indifference. ‘* Lovers’ quarrel, most 
likely. Ronald must have turned up in the 
nick of time. Won't look this way, either 
of them. Ivy is putting on her coy manner 
—piece of affectation. Turning her head the 
other way!” 

“Ivy is crying.” Mrs. Ord peered through 
the muslin curtain. ‘*She’s certainly crying. 
Ronald can't get her to speak to him.” 

Cecily’s hopes sank to a lower ebb. Were 
her schemes, after all, miscarrying ? 

**IT suppose Ronald is seeing her home. 
Odd what can have become of Mr. Delamere. 
And how late your father is! Four people 
waiting to see him, and I told them he 
Was sure to be back an hour ago. He said 
he would, I'll take a look out of the window 
upstairs.” 

Which Mrs. Ord did, and soon returned. 

“Ronald took her to the door, but didn’t 
go in,” she said, with breathless interest 
“He just ran off at full speed to the Big 
House—at least, that way. What can he be 
after? It’s queer.” 

Wonder grew as time passed. Luncheon 
hour arrived, but no Dr. Ord. The waiting 
patients vanished. Mrs. Ord, indulging in 
frequent peeps from her pet observatory, had 
glimpses of a white girlish face in the bay- 
window of the small house. She saw Mr. 
Webster go in and come out—with a sorely 
troubled look. She saw Ronald come pelting 
down the avenue from the Great House, and 
go indoors; and when he came out it was 
to start off again thither, while Ivy’s hand- 
kerchief was pressed to her eyes. 

Mrs. Ord could stand no more. She put 
on her bonnet, and wandered out to glean 
information. As yet nobody seemed to know 
of aught unusual. Bushfield basked in its 
habitual calm. But something out of the 
common must surely be impending.  Dela- 
mere’s invisibility, the doctor's non-arrival, 
Ivy’s distress, Ronald’s exertions, could noi 
be causeless. 

Cecily would not leave the house. 
or later Ronald would appear, and she did 
not choose to risk missing him. Her expecta- 
tions proved correct; but the clock hands 
were well on the way to four when he walked 
in. Mrs. Ord was taking off her gloves. 

‘The doctor is sorry he can’t get home 
just yet,” were the first words spoken. *‘ He 
asked me to explain.” 

“What is the matter, Ronald? What is 
going on?” This came in the form of a duet. 

‘IL say—can you give me a morsel of some- 
I’ve had nothing since breakfast.” 


Sooner 


thing ? 
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“Yes, of course. what is wrong? 
Cecily, just tell them— 

Cecily had no intention of losing a word. 
She rang the bell and waited, while Ronald 
collapsed limply into an easy-chair. 

“The doctor is with Delamere,” he 
“Badly hurt.” 

It was Cecily’s turn to whiten. 
mere! But how ?” 

**You know what you told 
I’d ride over and see for myself. 


But 


said. 


“Mr. Dela- 
I thought 
Can’t think 
It’s true 
Why 
indig- 

. if 
have 


me, 


what made you say such nonsense ! 
though, if it wasn’t 
didn’t you leave things alone?” 
nation that amounted to 
Delamere over this, you’ll 
had a hand in it, know.” 

‘I can’t imagine what you talking 
about.” Cecily’s voice had a thick sound. 

** Well, as I say, I 
self—if Ivy really were 
I thought I’d ride. The 
a quiet horse. But the brute 
the common, straight for 
ward hill with the stiff turns. 
was there, with Ivy, and saw me 
If it hadn’t been for him, I don’t 
I should be alive this minute. He stopped 
the brute I don’t know how. Got 
dragged along and knocked down, and had 
a bad blow. Seemed all right just at first, 
and then he went off unconscious. Ivy was 
in an awful state, half frantic—told me it 
was my fault, and I’d killed him, and she’d 
never be happy again. And just in the 
nick of time the doctor turned up, driving 
home. They say doctors always are at hand 
when they’re wanted. He didn’t like Dela- 
mere’s looks I could see, though he couldn't 
find any broken bones. We _ lifted him 
into the carriage, and the doctor took him 
the shortest cut, not through 
said we had better 
alarm. There 
walked back 


charge at the 


before. 
with 


roughness. 


now, 


doesn’t get 
you 


are 


meant to see for 
what you told me. 
fellow said it was 
bolted with me 
that awk- 
Delamere 
coming. 
suppose 


ny- 


across 


somehow 


straight home 
Bushfield — and he 
say nothing to raise an 
wasn’t room for Ivy too, so I 
with her. I left the horse in 
inn, and caine on.” 

*And then?” Mrs. Ord 
listened with suspended breath. 

‘‘Ivy cried the whole’ way, 
hardly look at me. Said 
happy, and now everything 
When I got her to the 
me to go and ask after Delamere.” 

** Not serious, I hope ?” 

*T’m afraid so. The first time I only had 
a message—the doctor hoped Delamere would 
be better told Ivy, and she 
would break, and 


inquired. Cecily 


and would 
had 
miserable. 


she been so 
was 
begged 


house she 


presently. I 
sobbed as if her heart 
implored me to go again. Of course, I went; 
and I had to wait an hour and ai half 
before I could get attention. Mr. Webster 


came and waited with me. Then the doctor 
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came down for a moment, to send a telegram 
to London. He wants a opinion, 
Something to be done, which he doesn't 
like to decide on alone. I don’t know 
exactly what’s wrong. Some sort of twist or 
strain, I It’s beastly to think that 
he may lose his life—just in saving mine. 
His is worth a lot the I’m sure,” the 
boy said dejectedly. ‘*Anyhow—to Ivy, If 
you you wouldn’t be so free 
another time with your meddling, Cecily.” 
Then he stopped in his reproaches, staring 
That sunk, colourless face showed 
the missile flung by 
upon herself. 
Mr. Delamere is in danger?” 


second 


believe. 
most, 


could see, 


uneasily. 
him that 
had rebounded 

‘You mean 
Mrs. Ord put the question. 

“Yes. Acute danger, the said. It 
may all come right, but there’s no knowing, 
Can't tell for a day or two. The London 
doctor will be down before night. But 
then [ suppose we can’t be sure of anything 
for hours.” 


( ‘ecily’s hand 


doctor 


even 


those waiting 
have described 


The 
hours to 
them ? 

Thirty of them trailing past, in suspense and 
dread. She knew afterwards how she 
had lived through the time. 

Each separate minute seemed to be crammed 
to the brim with fear. Any moment might 
quench the remnant of All had 
been done that skilled surgical science could 
direct, and if his strength lasted he would 
pull through. That was now the main fear. 
A few more hours would decide it. 

Everybody pitied Ivy; and nobody knew 
fully how great was the call for pity. Out 
spoken and frank though her nature was, 
she had told nobody yet of those last words, 
of the fact that she did not even know whether 
she possessed still the right to mourn for him. 
This uncertainty added tenfold to the bitter 
her grief. She went over and over 
in recollection what had passed; questioned 
again what he had really meant; 
blamed her own hesitation in 
hesitation which she knew 
had been prompted by resentment, by lack 
of control over her own pride. If Delamere 
should die without a word of explanation be- 
tween them, Ivy did not think she could bear 
it. She thought the sorrow musé kill her. 

The Perrimans never left her alone through 
One or another was with 
even to them she said 
her woe—till 


length and slowness of 


Ivy! Who could 


never 


last hope. 


ness of 


again and 
and sorely 
speaking out—a 


these terrible hours. 
her constantly. But 
nothing of the worst part of 
thirty hours were over, and Ronald appeared, 
to put into her hands a crumpled sheet of 
paper, with a two written upon 
one side. 

“I found it on the common,” he said. “It 
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was lying under a bush, blown there. Must 
have fallen from your pocket. I didn't 
like not to give it back to you, knowing 
vour handwriting. And I could not help 
veing the first few words. 

“But it wasn’t in my pocket,” Ivy said 
in her surprise. 

“Then it must have been in his. I half 
thought so. His pocket-book was there too, 
and the paper might have dropped out. It 
seemed as if you ought to know.” 

That broke down Ivy’s fence of reserve. 
It gave her the clue she had needed as to 
what Delamere had meant. Miss Perriman 
found her sobbing passionately. 

“If I might see him for one moment, just 
one moment! Only to say three words! I 
would n’t ask more, indeed I wouldn't. It’s 
so dreadful going on like this.” 

“But, dear Ivy, if it would do him 
harm——” 

“But he may not get 
doesn’t—if he doesn’t 
“He is in the hands of God. Try to trust 
Him.” 

“I’m trying. 
“But it’s so awfully hard. 
doesn’t make him well % 
“Then, my poor little girl, there is only one 
thing for you to learn to say, ‘ Because Thou 
didst it !’” 

“T know. I 


better. And if he 


Oh! I’m trying,” wept Ivy. 
And if—if—God 


know all that. And I’m 
trying. But it—it is partly my fault. Not his 
being ill, but he—he said something, and I was 
vexed. I didn’t understand, and [ wouldn't 
speak. And he doesn’t know—oh, he doesn’t 
know—how I love him. He thought—thought 
tonald. Ronald indeed!” wrath. 
fully, even in her sorrow. ‘* As if that boy 
oh! 1 don’t mean to be unkind. Only that was 
atthe bottom of it all. And Ronald wouldn't 
have come back if it hadn’t been for Cecily. 
He told me so. Oh! if you knew how hard it is 
not to hate Cecily—not tohate her! T’m trying 
but——And there’s something else. Look! 
Ronald found this on the ground, after the 
cident. He kept it till to-day. And then he 
said he thought I ought to have it. And it 
wasn’t in my pocket. Henry must have had it 
somehow. \WVhat he must have thought! Oh, 
what he must have thought !” 

Ivy cried passionately. Miss Perriman read 
the unfortunate little scribble. 

‘You see—you see, I wes unhappy that day, 
because—hecause I had been so silly, and Henry 
was displeased. Not for anything else. If 
oly he had known! If only I had asked him 
to tell me what he meant! And now—per- 
haps, I shall never be able to explain!” 

_ “Yes, my dear, I see,” Miss Perriman replied 
m her small. even “That would 
naturally mislead him. It is strange how the 
But you 


[ cared for 


voice. 


Paper can have got into his hands. 
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are not—perhaps—always very careful, Ivy. 
But I will see what can be done.” 

** Will you? Oh, will you?” rapturously. 

Miss Perriman had her own straightforward 
modes of action, always quiet, never circuit- 
ous. She put the sheet of paper that day in 
the possession of Dr, Ord, with a full explana- 
tion. The doctor was impressed. He had 
noted in the invalid a depression of spirits, 
even an indifference as to the result of the 
accident, which he would not have expected. 
Here. doubtless, was the cause. 

“If he goes well through the night, she must 
see him to-morrow,” he said. And next 
morning Miss Perriman, under the doctor's 
orders, brought Ivy to the Great House. 

Can you be composed?” Dr. Ord asked of 
the tremulous girl. **‘ Only five minutes, and no 
agitation. No tears, no excitement.” 

Ivy braced herself to meet his gaze. 

“T will—I will,” she said. ‘And he is 
better ?” 

*“T hope we may count him now fairly out of 
danger. But he will not be well for a good 
while. And quiet is essential.” 

Then she was led into the dimly lighted sick- 
room, Where Delamere lay, changed and feeble. 
Ivy dropped down on her knees beside the bed, 
trying hard to control the trembling which 
shook her as she found her hand in his. 

* More light, nurse.” Delamere’s weak voice 
had a touch of imperiousness. ‘ Now leave us, 
please. Five minutes, Dr. Ord said. We will 
be good, both of us.” 

Ivy’s lips were on his hand. He drew her 
face gently nearer his own. 

**My little Ivy, was it all a mistake?” he 
whispered. 

Ivy could not speak. 

“Try to tell me. Was it all quite a mis- 
take?” 

** Quite.” 

* But you were unhappy.” 

** That—paper —letter i 

‘*My poor little pet, don’t shake so. 
wretch I have been!” 

“Oh! no—no, it was all my fault. If I 
had n’t been so-silly—when you were away! 
But that letter 

“Yes; it meant——” 

“I was unhappy. Because you—— 

A light dawned in his eyes. ‘I see. Be- 


” 


What 


~ 


cause | 

* You were not pleased with me.” 

* And that was all? Nothing else? Not 
that you had found you could not care— 

“Oh, no, no. Never that. Never anybody 
but you!” 

He drew her closer still. ‘* Forgive me, 
darling. Now I shall have something to get 
well for.” 

*Time’s up,” said the voice of Dr. Ord. 

THE END. 








The 


Children’s Hour. 


HICH of us does not know the 

Nf pathetic story of the young lady 

who her breakfast because a 

great spider sat down beside her, 

and frightened her away? And which of us 

sympathises with silly Miss Muffet for her 
loss of the curds and whey ? 

Next time a spider sits down beside you. 

try to examine it; see the pretty colours in 

which it is dressed ; watch its busy feet and 


lost 


fingers, as it spins away in its little corner, 
and earns its daily bread. 

It may surprise you to hear that 
is not an insect. It belongs to a species of 
animal life called Arachnida. From the 
picture you will see that the body is divided 
into two parts only—the upper portion con- 
taining the head, the stomach, and the legs, 
the lower the heart and the spinning organs. 
At the end of the body it keeps 
little spinning boxes, which it can open 
shut at will. King Solomon, in the Book of 
Proverbs, speaks of the spider as being 
exceeding wise. “She laveth hold with her 
hands,” he says, “and is in kings’ palaces” ; 
and no doubt if you were to look well into the 
corners of the ceilings of Buckingham Palace 
and Windsor Castle you would find the wise 
little spider had mounted her winding stair 
and seated herself in her tiny parlour beyond 
the reach of the royal housemaid. Now we 
will go up the winding stair, and visit the 
parlours of several spiders, all cousins one to 
the other, and yet, like many cousins, very 
dissimilar ; and when we have been introduced 
to the house spider and its shabby old relative 
the cellar spider, we will pay a visit to the 
garden spider, to the sailor cousin the raft 


a spider 


these 
and 


the diver, 
connection from 


and his brother to the 
spider, and to the 
foreign parts that we call the trapdoor 
spider. I think that we shall then agree 
that King Solomon was right when he said 
this little creature, though small, was exceed. 
ing wise. 

First of all we must begin with babyhood 
The baby spiders have a 
rocking cradle, but it is different to the one 
of our childhood. I found in an old cave in 
Derbyshire a white ball about the size of a 
walnut hanging from the roof. This was a 
spider’s nest full of eggs. The mother spider 


spider 
water 


and nursery life. 
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pins the little cradle which we call a cocoon, 
then she places the eggs within and seals up 
the little nest, until the babies are ready to 


leave it. By-and-by the eggs are hatched, 
the shell breaks, and out come the babies, 
stretching first one limb and then the other 
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that legs are made to 
to curl round the body. 
pale and soft, without 
any hairs or spines, and with only small 
claws on their feet. In a few days they get 
another skin and begin to look like spiders. 
Before the month is over they leave the 
cocoon and live together in one web, spun in 
common; but when each is full grown it 
makes its home, and minds its own little 
business to perfection. 


until they find out 
walk with and not 
The babies are now 


THE HOUSE SPIDER. 

The name of the common house spider 
which you chase away with broom and mop 
is Theridion, and you will find her little 
gossamer home in the corner of your ceilings. 
When the House Spider 
she sticks her 
near the corner; then she 
wall and sticks her 
opposite side. 


begins her web 
against a point 
runs along the 
spinnerets on the 
By this means a fairy rope is 
stretched across from point to point, on which 
she can walk. Then she works backwards 
and forwards until a fine gauze is woven, 
and she spins several long threads upwards 
and downwards, the little film in the centre 
forming a tent under which she | sits 
without much noticed. When Mrs. 
Spider feels the thread trembling under her 
feet she knows somebody is on the winding 
stair, so she 


spinnerets 


being 


pounces out and rolls her 
Victim up in a sticky band; and then, 
passing a thread round it, she retires to 
her parlour. When the thread gets dry it 
Contracts like new elastic, and the dinner 
rises to the parlour so that it can be eaten at 
leisure, 
Oh, how 
883 


cruel! you think, and what a 
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horrid creature the spider is! Not at all. 
Are you cruel because you eat mutton and 
beef, which have to be killed, for your food ? 
The spider needs its daily food as much as 
you, and given it this wonderful 
way of getting it. 


God has 


THE CELLAR SPIDER, 

downstairs into the 
cellar to look for Pholeus, the shabby re- 
lative of Theridion. With his starved body 
and lanky limbs he must be the long-legged 
spinner that the fairies in A 
Nights Dream dvove away. He is a nervous 
person, and should you disturb him hanging 
from his web head downwards he will swing 
his body round in a swiftly that 
you will not be him. IL am 
fond of Pholcus, because he is so retiring. 
I think that his legs may have grown long 
with the continual practice of running away. 


Now we must go 


Midsummer 


circle so 


able to see 


THE GARDEN SPIDER. 
Now from the dark cellar to the sunshiny 
where the silvery web of the 
garden spider is already enamelled with 
many small flies which destroy our 
fruit and There she sits in the 


carden, 


green 


flowers. 





THE WATER SPIDER AND NEST 
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caught 


THE JAMAICAN TRAP-DOOR SPIDER 


(Natural size.) 


their deadly stings, and beetles and ladybirds 
are occasional victims. 

If Epeira does not wish to be seen, she will 
collect pieces of and rubbish 
place them in a line up and down the web, so 
that when she is in the centre she can hardly 
be distinguished from the rest. If Epeira’s 
web is torn, she puts in a new patch, some- 


leaves and 


times rolling up the old piece neatly and 
eating it. Sometimes she spins a little nest 
in the corner of her web, attached to it by 
one thread. By keeping one foot on the 


thread she knows by the vibration when an 
has fallen into the snare, and she runs 
and catches it. When alarmed 
shakes the web so violently that she cannot 
be easily distinguished, or she falls down and 
feigns death. 


insect 


out she 


THE RAFT 

Now we will leave land and see the sailor 
cousin, the raft spider. You all know what 
a raft is, you can one by the riverside 
any day--some planks roped together which 
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see 


float on the water. But you never thought 
that a little creature could make one to 
travel on, did you? Well, here is’ the 


picture. of a sailor spider. Dolomedes is a 


pretty fellow, orange and brown and white. 


‘ Afloat, afloat, he sits in his boat,” 


which is made of a few twigs and dried 





her 
and 
rolled up before they have had time to use 


THE QUIVER. 


Jeaves 
sticky 
about 


will 


find 


ALSO BURROW 


the 


loosely 





the 





pond by 





fastened 
thread, the tiny barque driven gently 


together with his 


the breeze. Presently 
up pops the head of a water 
insect, and then, hey, presto! 
he is caught by the sailors 
claws and dragged aboard, 
Clumsy beetles or tired flies 
fall flop on the water; then 
Dolomedes skims lightly over 
the surface, and brings them 
back to his boat to devour at 
leisure. When he sees an 
enemy approaching he gets 


under his boat, and waits 
until the danger is_ past, 
Next time you go into the 


country be sure to look well 
into the pools and ponds for 
some of our little friends 
Of course, you will not plunge 
into the dirty pools or the 
village horse pond ; but if you 
go for a pleasant country 
walk across fields and stiles, 


you may find a quiet pool 
where blue _ forget -me-nots 
and white meadowsweet, 
and the pink willow weed 
grow, and there, in_ the 
water under’ the — shadow 
of these pretty plants, you 
home of the water spider. 


THE JAMAICAN TRAP-DOOR SPIDER 


(Half natural size.) 


LINED WITH SILKEN WEB. 
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THE WATER SPIDER. 


I remember as a child seeing a great diving 
bell let down into the water, and wondering 
why the people inside did not get wet; but 
the spider had found out the secret before 
men did, just as he found out the use of a 
raft before you and I were thought of. 
Argyroneta weaves her little web under the 
water from the silk which comes from her 
spinnerets. When finished it is very much 
the same size and shape as a silver thimble. 
Then she fills it with air, which she brings 
from the surface in a bubble in her little 
arms. Every bubble means a fresh journey. 
When you see a little silver ball going slowly, 
slowly through the water, you may be sure 
you have seen a water spider. In due time 
the eggs are laid in the top storey of the 
little bell-nest and plastered up until they 
are hatched, whilst the little mother sits and 
rests below. 

Very occasionally you may see the wolf or 
jumping spider (Salticus Scenicus) in England, 
which catches his prey by giving a run and 
a jump on to its back; so you must look out 
for a little black and brown striped fellow 
raising himself on his hind legs, to see if 
there is a nice fat gnat or juicy fly in the 
neighbourhood. 

A spider may be placed on a stick and 
surrounded with water, but she will manage 
to get a thread to some object beyond and 
travel there by it. How does she do it? If 
she feels « wind, she faces it and opens her 
spinning boxes. Out flies the thread, which 
is blown longer and farther by the _ breeze, 
until at last it touches a branch or a wall; 
then she turns and escapes on her own little 
ladder from her perilous position. Sometimes 
the breeze carries the spider away as well 
as the thread, and she flies through the air 
on her gossamer rope like Mother Goose on 
her broom. 





THE WOLF 





OR JUMPING SFIDER 
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THE TRAP-DOOR SPIDER. 

And now we too must fly away far from 
our beautiful England, across the seas to 
the West Indies, to see the cousin in foreign 
parts; that is, if he will let you see him. 
He is a very shy gentleman and is sometimes 
called the crab spider, because he is crab- 
like in form and disposition. So, if you were 
to knock at his door, you would get no answer ; 
and if you tried to open it, he would hold on 
to it at the other side with both his heels 
and clutch the walls of his passage with 
both his arms. Do you think that I am 
talking nonsense ? Go to the Natural History 
Museum, and you can see the little house for 
yourself, with the neat little door on its hinges. 
But first let me introduce you to the little 
builder whose picture we have. He is the 
trapdoor spider of Jamaica. When the sun 
has set, if his Royal Highness will come out to 
search for supper, the little door shuts so firmly 
behind him that you can scarcely see it from 
the ground. If you were to cross his thres- 
hold, you would find yourself descending a 
very soft and silky hollow tube; perhaps 
you would find one or two passages, and 
perhaps a back entrance. These _ spiders 
burrow very cleverly underground. Some- 
times the door is a wee bit open, and a pair 
of claws are poked out ready to seize on any 
passing insect. 

And now I want you to find out a good 
deal more about spiders for yourself. Where 
some people find life and interest in every 
leaf and stone, many others go about the 
world complaining of its dulness. Keep your 
mouth shut, and open your eyes and ears, 
children, and see what treasures of our great 
Creator Dame Nature will show you. To 
those who have eyes to see aright she reveals 
many things, and to those who have a listen- 
ing ear she whispers beautiful secrets. How 
wonderful is God’s world! 

SHIRLEY CHESTER. 
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THE BURROWING SPIDER. 
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JunE 16TH.—Jesus Appears to St. John. 
Passage for reading—Revelation i. 9—20. 
OINTS. 
lation. 
2. Christ in 
majesty. 


3. Christ lives and gives life for 


ever. 


must be 
decide. 





see his face daily, and have no 


counter. But they are liable to be sent into the 
thick of the battle as much as others. ven so 
Christ the Captain of our Salvation allots to His 


soldiers each his own place, James 
quietly at Jerusaleni, Paul is exposed to a thou. 
sand dangers by land and But all have 


the same Master, the same help, the same hope, 


sea. 


and shall receive the same reward, ‘* Well done, 
good and faithful servant.” 

Christ in His Glory. The Ark kept in the Holy 
of Holies was a special type of Christ, for in a 


chest men put their jewels, plate, coin, treasure, 
and all that they deem most precious. In Christ 
are hid all the treasures of the Godhead. His glory 
is the outshining of Himself to men. He is ever at 


God's right hand giving gifts to men. His eyes 


shine with love. His hand holds the sword to 
protect His saints. The Lord—our Lord—gives 


grace and glory, and will in His own good time 
call His saints to share His glory. 

Eternal Life in Christ. A mother has a babe born 
to her whom she nourishes from her breast. The 
lives of the two are so closely connected that she 
might almost say to her infant, ‘* Because I live 
you live.” But Jesus says He says, “ Be- 
cause I live ye shall live.” That mother may die, 
but believers can never die. Never: for He dieth 
no more. In Him they are deathless. ‘ He that 
liveth and believeth in Me shall never die.” 
may rot off a limb; an empty sleeve pinned to a 
breast, may tell of losses suffered in fighting for 
the king; but no accident, no enemy, shall be able 
to separate us from the love and life of Christ. 


more, 


Disease 


JuNE 23rp.—A New Heaven and a New Earth. 
Passage for reading —Revelation xxi. 1—7 and 22—27. 
PorIntTs. 1. The presence of God fills heaven. 

2. Earth’s sorrows absent from heaven. 
3. Perfect holiness the life of saints in glory. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. God’s Infinite Presence. St. Aucus- 

tine, not long after his conversion, was much 
occupied in considering the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Walking by the sea, he observed a child filling a 
shell with water, which it then poured into a hollow 
inthe sand, ‘‘ What are you doing?” asked Augus- 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND ANECDOTES. 
BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


1. Christ’s soldiers share His tribu- 


heaven glorious in 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Soldiers Share 


in Conflict. All Christians are 
soldiers. But who shall have 
the hardest work, or be most 


exposed on the field of battle, 
left to the captain to 
Some form the body- 
guard round the general and 
dangers to en- 


remains 







tine. The child-like answer was, ‘ 
all the sea into this hole.” 
and went his way; but a voice seemed to Say to 
him: **And you also are doing the same thing, 


‘Tam going to put 
St. Augustine smiled 


in thinking to comprehend the depths of God 
within the narrow limits of thy small mind.” 
The presence of God is infinite. 

No Tears and no Sea in Heaven. 
sorrow, suffering and pain. Sorrow is the result of 
sin. Where there is no sin there is no sorrow, 
Where there is holiness there must be happiness, 
And there will be no sea in Earth is 
verily a troubles”; we are tossed about 
by cares, anxieties, doubts, and dangers, and the 


Tears come from 


heaven. 


‘sea of 


soul yearns for rest more than for anything else, 


Rest for the tired body, the troubled mind, tho 
wounded soul, and in heaven there will be rest, 
Work and rest can never go hand in hand og 


earth, but in heaven they will. 

The Holiness of Heaven. Who are the inhabitants 
of heaven? There is God the Father Who is the 
holy God. There is the * Holy Child Jesus.” There 
Holy the three Divine Persons 
whom the angels address as ‘* Holy, Holy, Holy, 
Lord God of Hosts.” Then there are the holy 
angels who do His holy will. And there are also 
the saints who have washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb. The 
whole atmosphere of heaven is holiness, and “ with. 
out holiness no man shall see the Lord.” 


is the Ghost 


Junk 30rn.—The Glories of Heaven. 
Passage for reading—/tevelation xxii. 1—1i. 

Points. 1. All the saints will see God. 
2. All will have light and joy. 
3. All are invited freely. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Every Eye shall See Him. The 
eyes of all, sinners and saints, will see the Judge 
on earth, but only the redeemed will see 
God in heaven. Job said, “I that my re 
deemer liveth, and that He shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth... in my flesh shall I 
see God, Whom I shall see for myself, and mine 
shall behold.” Abraham, who endured as 
seeing (by faith) Him Who is invisible. David, 
who sang, ‘ When I awake up after Thy likeness 
I shall be satisfied with it.” The eyes of the blind 
shall be opened to see God. Wonderful vision! 
Faith turned into sight, and that for ever. 

Heaven's Joy beyond our Understanding. St. 
Augustine was writing about these words in 
Psalm xxxvi. 8, “Thou shalt make them drink of 
the rivers of Thy and much 


coming 
know 


eyes 


pleasures,” being 


excited with the thought of heavenly joys, he 
thought that he heard a man call him by name, 
and saying: “I am thy friend Hierom, with 


whom when I was on earth you had so many con 
versations. I am now well able to solve any doubts 
about the joys of heaven, but let me ask you, ‘Are 
you able to put the whole earth and all the waters 
of the sea into a little pot? Can you measure the 
waters and mete out heaven with a rule? Can 
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you weigh the mountains in scales and the hills 
in a balance? If not, then no more is it possible 
that man’s understanding should comprehend the 
least of these joys.” 

Water of Life Free. Speaking of Cairo, the author 
of “Ragged Life in Egypt” says: “ Perhaps no 
ey is so striking after all as the short and 
simple ery of the water-carrier.” ‘* The gift of God!” 
is his cry as he goes along with his water-skin 
on his shoulder. Jesus said, “‘If thou knewest the 
gift of God, and Who it is that saith to thee, Give 
Me to drink; thou wouldest have asked of Him, 
and He would have given thee living water.” Water 
was spoken of as “the gift of God” to denote its 
preciousness. Surely the free water that flows 
down every hill and refreshes every valley is a fit 
emblem of that free salvation which God offers 
to all. ‘“‘ Whosoever will, let him take freely.” 


Juty 7TH.—Goi the Creator of all Things. 
Passage for reading—Genesis i., ii. 1—3. 

Pots. 1. Creation tells of God’s power. 

2, Creation tells of God’s wisdom. 

3. Creation tells of God's love 

ILLUSTRATIONS. God's Power. What a King must 
He be Who is Lord of this amazing universe! What 
power must His be Who set up the stars in 
the sky and made each system revolve to such 
an infinite extent that the mind is baffled at 
the vastness of creation! What power is His 
Who has made the smallest particles teem 
with living creatures of wonderful beauty and 
still more wonderful minuteness! If we would 
learn all the wonders of creation, we must look 
closely at the woods and hills and plains, and 
sea and sky. There is not a stone, or a leaf, or 
a fern, or a flower, or a sound, or a beam of 
the sun by day or a twinkling of a star by night 
but it should pervade us with a sense of the 
Creator's power, and call forth an acknowledg- 
ment of the Creator's glory. 

God’s Wisdom. The rocks and trees, and 
wonders of animal life, are books in which 
God has clearly written an account of His 
infinite wisdom for thoughtful men to read. 
In all God’s work we can trace the wisdom 
which exactly devises the best means to produce 
certain ends. When a prize was offered for 
a book on “The Evidences of God's Wisdom,” 
a distinguished medical man, Dr. Bell, took for 
his subject the human hand, and showed by 
the marvellous arrangement and adjustment of 
finger and thumb, joint and muscle, nerve and 
sinew, that it was a most skilfully contrived 
machine, perfectly adapted by a Divine Creator 
for its special work! A watch shows thought and 
contrivance for a particular purpose, and we can 
easily reason from it that it was the work of an 
intelligent man. The like wisdom and _ skill are 
seen in the ‘“‘clockwork” of the heavenly bodies, 
the same wonderful system of an arrangement, 
Wisdom, and skill in which they declare in un- 
spoken words that the Hand that made them is 
Divine. 

God’s Love. A Creator must find means of 
subsistence for His creatures, but our Creator 
did more. He made not merely a world, but a 
beautiful world. He gave man not merely the 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND ANECDOTES. 
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sense of seeing, hearing, feeling, etc., for his 
actual needs, but also pleasure in the use of 
them all. Take the sense of hearing as an 
instance. We might have been able to hear 
merely to hold intercourse with our fellow- 
creatures, but God of His love has given us 
more. He has given us pleasure in the music 
of the human voice, in the songs of the birds 
in the air, in the lullaby of the waves as they 
beat against the shore, in the glorious chorus 
of song when many instruments and many 
voices join in praising their great Creator. 


JuLy 14rn.—Beginning of Sin and Redemption. 
Passage for reading—Genesis iii. 1—15. 

PoINTs. 1. Sin is disobedience to God’s law. 

2. Sin involves others. 

3. Sin brings punishment. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. The Mutinous Crew. A _ ship's 
crew mutinied on the high seas. They refused 
to obey their captain. They rose in rebellion, and 
took the control of the ship into their own hands, 
After this things went much as before. The regu- 
lar watches were set; the ship was steered, the 
sails were spread. But still they were all guilty 
of mutiny, and under the laws of their country 
were all condemned to death. So it is with all 
sinners. Instead of serving God and doing His 
will, they do their own will and go their own 
way. They may do some things that are right, 
but until they obtain pardon for their sin and 
submit themselves entirely to God as their Master, 
they are under a sentence of death. ‘The soul 
that sinneth it shall die.” r 

The Misery Caused by Sin. Since Adam's fall the 
world has been groaning in pain. Take for an 
example one single item in the list of woes— 
namely, the slave hunts, which have spread 
through nearly the whole of Africa desolation 
and death. Think of a _ peaceful village  sur- 
rounded in the darkness of night and set on 
fire by the slave hunters. Picture the blazing 
huts, the slaughter of those who defend them- 
selves, the others borne away in chains, one 
half gradually whitening the desert with their 
bones, the remainder sold into bitter bondage from 
which only death can set them free. Multiply this 
scene ten thousand times and you may form 
some feeble idea of the contributions to the 
world’s woe which a single source will yield. 
It is almost impossible to commit a sin which 
will not involve someone else. No wonder that 
the Bible tells us that ‘‘ the whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together” (Trench). 

One Sin Brings Ruin. He drowns as surely who 
has his head beneath one inch of water as he 
who, with a weight hanging about him, has sunk 
a hundred fathoms down. Let the strain of the 
tempest come, and the ship that has one bad 
link in her cable as certainly goes on shore to be 
dashed in pieces on the rocks as another that 
has twenty bad links. Those who speak of great 
or little, of few or many sins, seem to forget that 
man’s ruin was the work of one day, and of one 
apparently small sin. The weight of only one 
sin sank this great world into perdition, from 
which it was only rescued by the coming of the 
Saviour from heaven (Dr. Guthrie). 
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: ** Yes, the 
: : boss has had 
: : to put the 
: : chain on as 
: ; no one don’t 
: : like coming 
> : into the yard 
: H with him 
sbsverevewteeetieerisseecd loose.” 





Lion sighed, 
a great gusty sigh that shook all his big 
body, then he sat up and looked at the 
speakers, who would have felt nervous had it 
not been for the strong chain. 

‘*I’m disappointed in that dog,” said Mr. 
Miller, coming into the yard with his wife; 
‘they said he was so gentle, quite a children’s 
dog, but he growls at the men, who are quite 
afraid of him.” 

‘*Perhaps he misses the children; do you, 
old fellow?” asked Mrs. Miller, venturing to 
pat the great head. 

Lion wagged his tail feebly, licked the hand 
that patted him, then with another sigh re- 
treated into his kennel. 

‘Not particularly gracious,” said Mr. Miller. 

**He means to be polite,” Mrs. Miller said, 
‘but his beautiful doggy eyes look as if they 
are asking for something. I don’t like him to 
be chained up.” 

“The men wouldn't into the yard 
with him about,” her husband answered ; ‘ but 
at any rate he is free at night, and I should 
be sorry for the thief who got in.” 

Lion in his kennel had come across a tiny 
glove that had hidden in a 
corner. It brought back all sorts of memories 
to the faithful doggy Memories of 
little hands that had pulled his ears without 


come 


cotton been 


mind. 





By the Author of ‘‘Colonel Kit,’’ Etc. 






meaning to hurt, and of eager little feet that 
had kicked his sides, as their owners made a 


steed of him; of clinging arms round his 
neck, loving words, and sweet child kisses, 
All these the scent of the tiny glove brought 
to Lion’s memory. He was weary with long 
ing for his child comforters, yet looked up 
wistfully whenever any fresh step came into 
the yard. He did not know that the children 
who loved him were all on the sea, going to a 
new home in Australia. They had kissed him, 
and cried as they tried to explain to him when 
they said good-bye, but he had only been 
troubled by their tears, and had tried to 
comfort them. In this new strange place, 
though no one was unkind to him, he missed 
the loving attentions that had been his, and 
it was quite true that he had shown himself 
ready to growl and be disagreeable. 

Late that night Mr. Miller came to undo 
the chain, and set Lion free. The great dog 
shook himself, but was too heavy-hearted to 
run; he walked soberly from one end of the 
yard to the other, quite knowing that he was 
in charge, and determined to his duty what- 
ever might be his own private troubles. 

Not many went by the yard, but 
when any came, Lion was alert directly, stiff- 
ening himself, and listening as though with 
every hair. 

Mr. and Mrs. 
the yard from 
bedroom, heard 
move about. 

“Lion is uneasy; I hope there is no one 
about,” said Mrs. Miller, who had been nervous 
since the time they had had burglars in. 

“Tf there is, he’ll settle them,” said 
Mr. Miller easily. 

He would not have been quite so easy had 
he heard what Lion did. 

There was a stealthy 


steps 


Miller, who could look into 
one of the windows of their 
the dog growl once and 


soon 
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then a scraping against the wall as if some- 
one were trying to climb up. 

Someone was climbing up, and Lion stood 
beneath, looking ready to tear the intruder to 
His growl was so low and deep down 


pieces. 
it it could be heard many yards 


in his be “ly 


off. 

A head appeared at the top of the wall; 
Lion gave one’ deep bark, then stopped in 
amazement, for the head belonged to a very 
small boy—a boy whose ragged clothes 


hardly held together over his thin limbs. 

He was so small and -wretched-looking that 
Lion did not even growl as he jumped 
lightly to the ground, But as the boy came 
towards him he remembered his duty, and 
growled, though not very terribly. 
~ “Please don’t; I won't hurt nothing, and 
I’m so miserable,” said the new-comer. 

He did not seem afraid of the great dog, 
but came closer, holding out little beseeching 
hands. “I ain't going to touch nothing,” 
he said again, ‘“‘but [I want to lay down 
quiet somewhere.” He looked about, then 
quite fearlessly crept into the large kennel. 
Lion looked on rather disapprovingly at first, 
then seemed to make up his mind suddenly, 
for he wagged his tail, and followed into the 
kennel, which was quite large enough for both, 
since his former owners had had a specially 
commodious one made for him. 

“Ain't you warm!” said the weary little 
waif, nestling up to the big dog with great 
satisfaction. Warmth came from the huge 
creature to the starved little limbs, and the 
boy soon fell asleep. 

Lion did not sleep; he was on duty, and 
kept watch on the yard, though he was very 
careful not to disturb the sleeper. As day 
dawned the boy moved and stretched himself, 
then kissed Lion’s forehead. 

“T’ll have to go,” he said, ‘“‘cause nobody 
mustn’t see me; they’d give me a hiding if 
they saw me. I'll come back to-night.” 

Lion walked to the wall with the small 
waif, saw him climb easily up some wood 
that was stacked against it, then on the top 
of the wall he waved his hands in farewell 
before he disappeared. 

The poor homeless little one had found a 
friend at last, though the friendship could 
only he enjoyed at night. How he got his 
food he could scarcely have told; certainly, 
he never had enough, as his meagre little 
body and starved face showed. People said 
‘softy,” and he did look very 
vacant and scared, but a long course of 
Starvation and_ ill-treatment might well 
answer for that. 

He had travelled about the country with 
some men who grumbled at him, but made 
him as useful as they could. He called one of 
them Granddad, but never knew whether he 


he was a 
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was rightfully his grandfather. The boy, who 
was known as Skulky from his habit of hid- 
ing away from his tormentors, was taken ill 
when they had settled for a little while in 
a Londen court. The men went off and left 
the boy, and, with the wonderful kindness 
poor folks show to each other, the people 
of the court looked after the little one, and 
somehow brought him through his illness. 

That done, they did not take much interest 
in him; he lived among them, never refused 
a place to lie down in, or a crust of bread. 
But in time those who had known him moved 
away, and poor Skulky found himself often 
enough without a place to lie down in. He 
had in desperation climbed the yard wall, 
hoping he might find a place whence he 
would not be hunted by a policeman, and so 
had come across Lion. 

**How funny Lion is,” Mrs, Miller said to 
her husband, the day after Skulky had spent 
the night in the yard. 

‘*He’s getting reconciled to the new life, and 
finds sulking of no use,” said Mr. Miller. 

That was quite true, but they did not know 
that Lion had something to make him happier. 
Every night the little waif came cuddling up 
to him, getting the only warmth and com- 
fort that came into his life. Lion had often 
not finished his food, and the poor hungry 
Skulky was glad to fall upon it, while Lion 
looked on, almost as though he liked giving 
his food to his friend. 

Autumn came, with lovely days and cold 
nights. Skulky felt strangely ill and weak; 
he could scarcely manage to get over the 
wall, and once over would lie against his 
friend, thankful for the warmth, and only 
sorry when obliged to drag himself away. 

“Oh, you dear!” Skulky said one day, “I'd 
like to stay with you always. I wonder if 
anybody ’d see me if I stayed all Sunday ? 
Nobody won’t be working in the yard.” 

Lion gave him a great lick, and Skulky was 
encouraged to try. He crept as far back in the 
kennel as he could, and though Lion looked as 
if he did not quite understand matters, he was 
glad to have his little companion. 

The morning was dull and rainy, but by 
afternoon all the clouds had cleared off, the sun 
shone brightly, but there was a fresh crisp- 
ness in the air that told of the nearness of 
winter. 

It was just the weather for a good walk, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Miller came to call Lion to take 
him with them. 

But for the first time Lion did not seem to 
care to go; he looked doubtfully at his master 
and ‘mistress, went into the kennel, where he 
gave Skulky a reassuring lick, and then followed 
them without any appearance of pleasure. 

‘*Lion doesn’t seem to want to go,” said 
Mrs. Miller. 
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‘‘ He doesn’t go out enough, and gets lazy,” 
said Mr, Miller; ‘by rights he should have a 
long walk every day, but I can’t manage it for 
him.” 

Left alone in the vard, Skulky was very much 


it was early for it, and poor folks shuddered 
and wondered how they would manage with 
coal at such a price. 

Mrs. Miller, drawing up her blind, exclaimed 
at the whiteness of everything. During the 


“The little waif lay still in front of the fire.” 


afraid someone would find him, but no one 
came there, and he had the sense to keep quite 
still when Lion returned. The great creature 


rushed to his kennel at once, and Mrs, Miller 


laughed, and said no doubt he had left a dainty 
morsel there, and had gone to see whether it 
Was safe. 

A month later came the first snow of winter : 


night the snow had veiled everything with the 
pure whiteness on which we look with some- 
thing of awe. 

‘I thought it felt like snow when I locked 
the yard,” said Mr. Miller; ‘the wind had 
dropped, too.” 

“Oh, Harry,” cried out Mrs. Miller suddenly, 
‘someone has been in the yard!” 
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“Nonsense!” he said; ‘Lion would keep 


anyone out. 

“Yes, but do look, Harry ; the steps are all 
one way, and how little they are!” 

“*Hulloa! | must goand see about it,” Mr. 
Miller said; *“* there is something wrong.” 

“Do be careful, Harry; hadn't you better 
wait till some of the men come?” said Mrs, 
Miller. ‘‘Suppose poor Lion is poisoned ?” 

But Mr. Miller hurried out; his wife saw him 
n the kennel, then draw back 


stoop to look 
hastily, and wrapping a shawl around her she 
ran out. 

“Is Lion hurt ?” she called. 

“No, but I can’t understand him: he growls 
when I try to look in. 

Mrs. Miller spoke soothing words to the dog, 
who let her peer into his kennel, but. still 
rather suspiciously. 

“Oh, Harry! 
there—dead.” 

Lion moved aside reluctantly, and then they 
could just make out the form of Skulky lying 
quite still with dropped hands and _ closed 


“ she cried: “there’s someone 


eves. 

“No, he is not quite dead,” Mr. Miller said, 
much agitated. * All right, old fellow, I’ll take 
care of him.” 

Then at last Lion came out, and Mr. Miller 
lifted Skulky, who took no notice, but lay in 
his arms quite inert. 

“Bring him to the kitchen tire,” cried Mrs. 
Milley, running in to get things that might be 
wanted. 

Lion followed, looking anxious, but he did 
not interfere as they wrapped the little form 
in blankets and put it before the fire. 

“Oh! see how thin he is,” Mrs. Miller 
sobbed, as she tried vainly to force a_ little 
warm milk between the cold lips. 

Mr. Miller sent someone for the doctor. 
and they had to wait, unable to do anything, 
When he got there the little 
waif lay still in front of the fire, but Lion 
had taken up his position close to him, every 
now and then licking his forehead and turn- 
ing to look into the faces about him, as 
though imploring their help. 

“It is a hospital case,” the doctor said, 
after a little while. 

The servant, who had been standing in the 
background, suddenly burst into tears. ‘Oh, 
do let him stay here for me to take care of,” 
she said; ‘*he looks like my little brother 
Willie, Ill do the work just the same.” 

Mrs. Miller knew Ellen was always grieving 
for the little brother whom she had cared 
for since the death of her parents, and who 
had died after a long illness, leaving his sister 
almost alone in the world, 


till he came. 


The Millers had never shad any children: 


they were doing well in the world, and 
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Mrs. Miller's heart often felt sore as she 
watched little ones she would so gladly have 
called her own. She never talked to her 
husband about it, but she knew he under- 
stood and shared her longings. So now, 
when she looked wistfully at Mr. Miller and 
murmured something about * the long room,” 
he turned to the doctor. 

‘Let him stay here, doctor; we've plenty 
of room; and it isn’t fit to turn a dog out of 
doors this weather.” 

So Skulky stayed, and after being washed 
by the kitchen fire he was dressed in one of 
Klen’s nightgowus and carried up to the long 
room, Where a fire was burning cheerfully 
and winter sunshine streaming through the 
windows. 

Lion followed the little procession and took 
up his station by the bed; no one had the 
heart to move him, so there he stayed, 
looking lovingly at his little friend and 
seeming to understand and be grateful for 
all that was being done for him. 

For some time Skulky was too ill to notice 
anything around him; then one day he feebly 
put out his hand to touch Lion’s great head, 
and from that time he improved. 

It must have been starvation and _ ill- 
treatment that had made him appear deficient, 
for he grew quite bright in talking to Ellen 
and Lion. He was a little shy with Mrs. 
Miller for some time, but always greeted her 
with a smile. Ellen, too, looked very happy ; 
it was wonderful how she managed to get 
through her work and yet look after Skulky. 
Mrs. Miller wanted her to have a regular 
help, but that she refused, though she did 
not mind letting the wife of one of the work- 
men help her now and then. 

**Please ‘m,” Ellen said one day to Mrs. 
Miller, **we can’t call him by that horrid 
name.” 

**No, indeed,” Mrs. Miller said heartily, and 
looking very kindly at her handmaiden : 
“don’t you think we might call him Willie ¥” 

Ellen’s ready tears fell. ‘*Oh, yes, please,” 
she said; “it will. be like taking care of my 
own little Willie.” 

As Willie got well there was no question 
of sending him away; for a long time he 
would not be strong enough to go to school, 
but Mrs. Miller and Ellen taught him a little, 
he went errands for them, and ran about 
the yard after Mr. Miller, and was quite 
happy. 

Lion, too, was quite happy: the void in his 
life had been filled up, and Wiillie’s love 
brought him comfort and joy. He no longer 
needs to be chained up; indeed, he is not 
considered a yard dog now, but is so gentle 
and good-tempered that the men forget they 
have ever been afraid of him. 
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THE ORIGINAL TEMPERANCE PLEDGE. 
T may not be generally known that the 
original Temperance Pledge, in the hand- 
writing of Joseph Livesey, of Preston, is 
still in Many years ago it 
passed from Mr. Livesey’s possession into the 
hands of the late Mr. Cook, of tourist fame. 
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Cook’s executors might perhaps 
way to hand this historic document 
the Trustees of the British Museum 
for safe-keeping. When one reflects upon 
the influence which this simple pledge 
has had upon the lives of thousands of 
our race, there can but be a 
that it should be 
national treasures. 


see 


very real 
desire placed among our 

In giving a facsimile of this pledge, it may 
be well to add that the first the 
Preston Temperance Society one of 
abstinence from spirits and “great 
tion” in fermented liquors. Mr. 
vened a special meeting in the now historic 
Preston Cockpit on the evening of Septem- 
ber Ist, 1882. The result of this memorable 
gathering is given by the local historian, 
Mr. Joseph Dearden, as follows: ‘I 
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proceedings were drawing to a close, and 


some were 


together at 


leaving, a number got grouped 
the room - still 


debating the 


one side of 


matter, when at 
length Mr. Livesey 
would 
total 
abstinence pledge, 
He pulled a small 
memorandum book 
out of his pocket, 
and having written 
the pledge in black- 
lead, he read it 
over, and standing 
with the book iy 
name shall I put 
and Mr, 


to 27-2 


resolved he 
draw up a 


his hand he ‘Whose 
down?’ Six their 
Livesey made up the number to seven. Next 
day Mr. Livesey, finding the blacklead writing 
not very good, copied in ink the pledge and 
the signatures in the order in which they were 


said, 


gave names, 


given.” 
A TYPICAL BRITISH WOMAN. 

We have more than once referred to the ex 
cellent work which is carried on by the British 
Women’s Association. — The 
varied departments of this great organisation 
afford opportunities for service which attract 
different Miss Annie 
M. Lile is superintendent of the departinent 
for Tem- 
perance 
work in 
Sunday 
schools. 
She is a life 
abstainer of 
the third 
generation, 


on 
remperance 


types of womanhood. 





and a daugh- 
ter of Mr. 
J. H. Lile. 
D.L., a pro- 
minent 
member = of 
the Corpor- 
ation of the 
City of Lon- 
don. Miss 
Lile has 
taken an 
active part 
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in public work for some years, and was for 
a time a member of the School Board at 
Hastings and St. Leonards-on-Sea. A few 
months ago she had the honour of an un- 
opposed election to the Board of Guardians 
for St. Giles’ and St. George’s, Bloomsbury, and 
has taken up her duties with the enthusiasm 
which she carries into all her work. Miss Lile 
isa most pleasing and effective speaker. She 
has no difficulty in winning the attention of 
that most critical of audiences, a united gather- 
ing of metropolitan Bands of Hope. A strong 
religious fervour is not the least noticeable char- 
acteristic of her addresses, and any young folk 
who have heard this lady speak are not likely 
to forget that Temperance work is God’s work, 
and should be made a matter of earnest daily 
prayer. 
GARDEN MEETINGS, 

meetings it is 
always well, in the uncertain English climate, 
to prepare for a rainy day. “‘If wet, the 
meeting will be held in St. James’s school- 
room within five walk of ‘The 
Elms,” is the businesslike intimation on a 


In arranging for garden 


minutes’ 


ecard which lies before me. It is also well 
to bear in mind that very often persons at- 
tend garden meetings who have never by any 
chance been present at an ordinary Temper- 
ance meeting, so speakers should carefully 
remember in their addresses to angle for these 
asuals, and be mindful to take to the garden 
useful bit of personal 
iggage, a “‘ pocket pledge book.” Make the 
iron hot, and strike while it is hot, is a whole- 
some rule. 
meeting, keep in mind three simple rules: Be 
brief, be bright, be quiet. 


meeting that most 


Moreover, in addressing a garden 


If you are long- 
winded, dull, and noisy, you will most certainly 
have no use for the pocket pledge book. 


AN ‘*ALL-ROUND ” WORKER. 

It is doubtful if any religious or social move- 
ment is more loyally served by its official 
representatives than is the Temperance cause. 
The zeal, intelligence, and 
thusiasm of 


unfaltering en- 
many Temperance workers are 
leyond praise. The United Kingdom Alliance 
has been singularly fortunate in this respect. 
The executive seem to know to a nicety how 
to choose fit and proper persons for the very 
delicate duty of carrying on an aggressive 
campaign among all sections of the community. 
Prominent in the ranks of Alliance workers 
stands Mr. J. Martin Skinner, of Beckenham. 
lle is in the prime of life, having been born at 
Dundee on April 3rd, 1852. He became a total 
stainer when eighteen years of age, and 
med the Good Templars in 1872. He has for 
many years hela high office in the Order, and 
is greatly esteemed by the brethren all over the 
World. He took up his residence in Leicester 


In 1876, and had a responsible position in the 
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employment of the London and North Western 
tailway Company. As a keen Temperance 
worker he there attracted the notice of some 
of the leaders of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
and in 1877 there commenced that connection 
of his with this well-known organisation which 
has made his name and work a household word 
in Temperance circles. After representing the 





hot Russell and Sons, Baker Street, W.) 


MR. J. MARTIN SKINNER. 


Alliance in Leicester for three years, he was 
transferred to Oxford as superintendent of a 
district covering four counties. For six years 
Mr. Skinner worked with conspicuous success 3 
and not only in the University city, but alike in 
the scattered hamlets of his territory, his 
genial presence and instructive addresses were 
greatly appreciated. In 1886 he removed to 
Kent, and taking up his residence in Becken- 
ham, which is practically a London suburb, he 
speedily became a force among metropolitan 
workers. As a speaker, Mr. Skinner has made 
a considerable reputation as a keen debater. 
He has frequently more than held his own 
in public discussions with members of ‘the 
trade.” He is Hon. Secretary of the Kent Band 
of Hope Union, and also Hon. Secretary of the 
vigorous Beckenham Abstainers’ Union. He 
is the author of many pamphlets dealing 
with varied phases of Temperance effort. Mr. 
Skinner’s pen has had much practice in jour- 
nalistic work, and as he cheerfully contrives 
to look on the bright side of things one in- 
variably feels that he is a man who not only 
believes *“‘in a good time coming,” but also 
means to do his level best to hasten it on. 



























Two new “ Quiver” Heroes. 


E are 
happy 
to be 


able 
to record this 
month the ad- 
dition of two 
new names to 
the roll of 
QUIVER Heroes. 
Although the 
cases are, in all 
other respects, 
widely different, 
they have this in 


common — that 
both are from 
Scotland, A 
silver medal of 
THE QUIVER 
Ileroes’ Fund 
has been 


awarded to 
Andrew Ledger- 
wood, Kilmaurs, 
Ayrshire, for 
conspicuous 
personal gal- 
antry displayed under the following circumstances, 
On Friday, February 22nd last, he had alighted from 
a train from Kilmarnock at Kilmaurs station, and 
was crossing the line by the footbridge, when his 
attention was drawn to the efforts being hurriedly 
made by the station staff to warn an old lady who 
was attempting to cross the metals, in defiance of 
the regulations, and in ignorance of the fact that 
an express goods train was approaching from the 
opposite direction. Dashing down the stairs and 
along the platform, he flung himself in front of the 
oncoming train, and endeavoured to drag the old 
lady clear of the engine. Unhappily, he was too late, 
for the train carried the poor old body from his 
grasp, and she was instantaneously killed, while her 
would-be rescuer was struck by one of the engine 
buffers and thrown down—previdentially clear of 
the train—but he was so seriously injured that, 
six weeks after the occurrence, he.was still wear- 
ing a sling when our medal was presented on be- 
half of the Editor and readers of THE QUIVER, by 
Mr Duncan McNaught, J.P.—Highly meritorious 
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THE MASTER’S NAME. 


was the conduct of Alexander Ramsay, a miner 
of Roman Bridge, who has been awarded a bronze 
medal of the Fund for his gallant conduct at 
Duntocher on February 9th. Standing near Man's 
Dam, Ramsay noticed a boy struggling in the 
water in the centre of the loch, and clinging to 
the ice upon which he had 
Throwing off his boots, Ramsay pro- 


the broken edge of 
been playing. 
ceeded to break away the ice from the bank to the 
lad, whom he thus Having secured the 
youngster, he swam back to shore with him along 
the channel which he had broken in the ice. We 
are told that this is the second life which Ram- 
say has been instrumental in and we 
think our readers will concur with us that he has 
well earned the medal which 
him on our behalf by the minister of Duntocher, 
We are are always glad to hear of well-authen- 
ticated instances of similar displays of heroism in 
the saving of human life at personal risk to the 
rescuer, Which have not been recognised by the 
award of any other Society or Fund. We would 
also remind readers of the announcement made 
last month with regard to the Gold Medal of the 
Fund. 
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saving, 
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We are only Stewards. 


“LET us enjoy the Papacy, since God hath given 
Leo X. 


it to us,” was a saying attributed to 
when he was elected to the most responsible 
place in his Church. This was an_ extreme 


instance of the lack of moral earnestness which 
makes common people think of rank, money, power, 
influence as means given for their own use and 
enjoyment, instead of as trusts that have been 
consigned to them for the glory of God and the 
good of man. We are only stewards of the gifts 
of God, and when we put them to a selfish use 
we degrade both them and ourselves. 


His Concern. 


How perfectly a woman trusts the man to whom 
she gives herself, and identifies her interests with 
his, was amusingly shown by a reply which 4 
newly married Irish girl gave. She had called to 
the mistress with whom last lived. “I 
hear that you are going to Australia with your 


see she 


husband, Kitty,” said the lady. ‘Are you not 
afraid of such a long voyage?” ‘ Well, ma‘am, 
that’s his look out,” answered Kitty. “I belong 


to him now, and if anything happens to me, 
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shure it'll be his loss, not mine.” To compare twenty years she has been using these organs 
great things W ith small, this is the sort of trust- which nature has created perfect, and the skill and 
ful feeling which we ought to have in reference quickness with which she handles her few instru- 
+, our Saviour. He has purchased us with His ments are marvellous. When it is necessary to 
pret ious blood, so we are not our own, but His, thread the needle, her sharp teeth bite off the 
and without irreverence we may say that what- length desired, then taking the needle between 
ever happens to us is His concern. Surely, then, them she sticks it into her little wooden work-table. 
we shall cast our anxiety upon Him and be wise Twisting the end of the cotton between her lips 
eyough to come to Him when weary and heavy- to give ita stiff and fine point, she forces the end | 
laden. through the eye of the needle more quickly than 
many a woman with nimble fingers can accomplish 
A Remarkable Woman the same work, thanks to her true sight. If she 
Tur world is full of workers, but the great wishes a knot on the end of the thread to prevent it 
majority are possessed of health, st rength, and the from slipping through the end of the goods, she can 
fyeulties with which the ordinary human being is actually tie it with her tongue. The manner in 
ereated, to enable them to keep their place in their which she accomplishes it is to twist her tongue 
vocation. B ere and there one comes across in- between her teeth in a way which is indescribable. 
stances Where it would seem as if nature had been She makes a row of stitches as evenly and straight 
relly unkind in crippling the body, and forcing as if she were a dressmaker possessed of not only 
man voman thus afflicted to compete her two hands but her sewing - machine, so skilful 
vith the st ¢ and vigorous. The 
people wv hance to visit the 
tle tow1 f Sag Harbour when : 
loing” t tern end of Long { 
und in mimer season have : 
what man can do who 
yald Ie rea helpless if it 
» not f er native ability and 
g It . flicult to believe 
pel vho has not the 
slightest us her arms or limbs | 
vuld supp erself by work, yet 
Miss Fanny : not only does j 
iis. but als s tl support of an 
ged father | mother. Visitors 
the litt room Which is her 
rkshop wv it soon forget the 
npression which Miss Tunison | 
made upon them. She prefers the 
shed in summer for the reason that | 
the many cracks in its walls allow 
enty of air to cireulate, while 
several windlow frames set in the 
vine-covered roof give her an ex- 
ent light for her task. Here she | 
kes ornamental blotters, dainty | 
wokmarks of different coloured 
ribbons, silk holders for postage k 
stamps, tidies lies of linen deli 
utely wrought, and a variety of 
ther articles which can be made f 
th the needle: but needlework 
forms only a portion of her accom | 
plishments. With the brush she 
as become an adept, and when not 
engaged with the fancy articles she 
8 transferring some of the artistic i 
bits of landscape around Sag Har- 
bour to canvas and paper, using p 
crayons as well. The famous light- H 
house at Montauk Point is a — 
favourite subject, and connoisseurs MISS FANNY TUNISON, H 
have pronounced her reproductions (“All work done with the mouth,”) 
of the tower extremely creditable. 
How does she do it? With her lips, tongue has she become in handling the needle between her 
and teeth. The modest card with which she ad- teeth. She passes it part of the way through the 
vertises her mode of living says, “ All work done fabric, then, catching the point portion, draws it 
With the mouth,” which is in a sense true. For through in less time than is required to read this 
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description. In crocheting and embroidery she 
works quite rapidly, but not as fast as in plain sew- 
ing. She admits that she can handle a brush or the 
chalk more easily than a needle; but from whom 
she inherits her artistic talent is a mystery, as her 
parents and grandparents were Long Island farmers 
who cultivated a few acres of ground in the vicinity 
of Sag Harbour and were uneducated people. The 
table upon which she does her work is only about 
two feet square and attached by iron rods to the 
arm of her chair just high enough to allow her to 
assume a comfortable position in working with her 
mouth. In this chair she sits day after day fashion- 
ing the articles from which the family derive their 
income. She is moved to her workshop in a wheel 
chair and then carefully supported into what she 
calls her work chair. Net only does she use the 
needle, the brush and the crayon, but attends to 
her own correspondence, writing a fairly legible 
hand. Thanks to the affection and care of relatives 
who have taken a deep interest in her, she has re- 
ceived a fair education, and her health is excellent, 
if her infirmity is not considered. About the work- 
shop are hung remarkable specimens of what she 
has accomplished. One of these is a “ crazy quilt” 
which contains over 300 different designs, some of 
them Jeing hand-painted on silk and satin ground- 
work. 


A Royal Church: Whippingham, LW. 


THE pretty little church at Whippingham, near 
Osborne, in the Isle of Wight, is quite a memorial 
of royalty. Queen Victoria spent large sums of 
money upon its structure and its monuments, 


while when it was rebuilt in late 


1861-62, the 
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GATE. 








Prince Consort designed the plans. The chancel 
was erected at the sole cost of her late Majesty in 
1855, and was her property. When staying at 
Osborne, Queen Victoria used to attend service 
here until a few years before her death. The beav- 
tiful churchyard, lovely with trees, is approached 
from the high road through a lych-gate formed of 
East Indian teak, and her Majesty must often have 
alighted here from her carriage on her way to the 
sacred edifice. The north aisle of the chancel is the 
Prince Henry Memorial Chapel; it is beautifully 
decorated, and on the walls are hung his banner and 
other insignia of the Garter, formerly in St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor. In the church stands a font 
designed by Princesses Christian and Louise, while 
a piece of curiously carved stone—a relic of the 
original structure, which dedicated to St. 
Mildred in the twelfth century—will be seen built 
into the west wall of the south porch. Osborne 
House, the marine residence of Queen Victoria, 
is in Whippingham parish. 


was 


**Conway”’ Boys. 


On the broad bosom of the Mersey, off Rock 
Ferry, lies moored H.M.S. Conway, a school ship 
for Mercantile Marine cadets. Here are trained 
young officers for the steamships of the merchant 
service, also for the Indian Marine, and a certain 
number for the Royal Navy. Queen Victoria 
took so much interest in this ship that she pre 
sented annually a gold medal ‘to encourage the 
boys to acquire and maintain the qualities which 
will make the finest sailor. These consist of 
cheerful submission to superiors, self-respect and 





























SHORT 


independen« f character, kindness and protection 


to the Weak, idiness to forgive offence, desire to 
conciliate t lifferences of others, and, above all, 
fearless dev . to duty and unflinching truthful- 
ess.” Thes ialities, it will be seen, help to make 
7 fne men al re, and not among sailors alone. 
7 Her late M ty also offered a prize annually to 
e lads competing for cadetships in H.M, Service. 
The prize ted of a binocular glass with in- 
scription, and £35,toward the expense of the lad’s 
tfite There are hammocks in the ship for 230 
boys, the sleeping deck being the orlop, or lowest 
f the vesst four decks. Sixteen large and 
forty-six smaller ports, which will easily open, 
render the de fresh and sweet with light and 
ir. Private prayer at the side of the hammock 
night and m ng is part of the school routine, 
and thus prevents any scofling at private devo- 
tions, Th cnal is made and all kneel beside 
their sleeping-place. It forms an impressive sight, 
when at the gnal some 200 healthy and stalwart 
young lads cease their merry talk and kneel at 
rivate prayer in the hush of devotional silence. 
Further, while striving to make the routine of 
the ship as perfect as possible, the Committee 
have appointed a resident chaplain, and cadets 
encouraged to join a league for mutual sup- 
port in withstanding temptations against smoking, 
rinking, swearing, or impurity, and an increasing 


proportion of the cadets is enrolled in that league. 
e Conway is, of course, not a charity in any 


of the rd, the fees being sixty guineas a 
Among old Conway boys may be mentioned 
Captain Mck tray, of the White Star Liner Ger- 
c; Capt Murray, Marine Superintendent of 
same ; while fifty others are oflicers in the 
& O. e two hundred are in the Royal 

N Reser 


In the Missionaries’ Corner. 


It was A t Ist, 1896. The glorious sun began 
sink bel mountains west of Fu-Chow, 
1 British 1 nts in and around the treaty port 
assem b]« e Christian cemetery, one of 
the fairest s f that fair city. First the 
Consul unve 1 monument in the midst of 
what is known as the Missionaries’ Corner. 


f an angel in pure white marble 
eleven eTAVves which loving 
d with flowers. Then followed 





memoria ervice, and missionaries of the 
English and American societies joined to praise 
God that He had counted some of their com- 
rades worthy to suffer death for His sake, and 
mfort on¢ nother with the glorious hope 

f the resurrection That peaceful scene marked 
first ar rsary of one of the saddest days 
the histor f missions in China. In 1895, the 
industrious cultivators of the country had been 


terrorised by the de predations of bands of rebels. 
the riots seemed at an end and the district safe 

1 the heat of the end of July drove active 
Workers from cities and low lying stations into 


the highlands \ company of English and Ameri- 
42 Missionaries repaired to Wha-Sang (or Hua- 
Sang, the Flowery Hill). Early in the morning 
August Ist, the rioters attacked two adjoin- 
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ing houses, the first occupied by the Rev. R. W. 
and Mrs. Stewart, of the Church Missionary 
Society, their five children and the nurse, 
the Misses H. C. and E. M. Saunders, 
of the Church Missionary Society; the 
by five ladies of the Church of England Zenana 
Missionary Society, Misses Newcombe, Marshall, 
Gordon and Codrington. Of this party 
of fifteen, only Miss Codrington and three chil 
dren, all wounded and supposed by the rioters 
dead, survived to tell a tale of 
and how even intants glorified God in 
face of death. When Miss Codrington 
carried to the river to be conveyed by 


and 
also 
second, 


Stewart, 


heroism, 
the 
was 


to be 


being 


boat to Fn-Chow, a native woman, aia inquirer, 
drew near and said softly, * Sister, do not think 
that your work is lost: see how the women 
are erying. They will listen now.” That poor 
woman’s prediction has proved true. The seed 
of the martyrs’ blood has brought forth an 


abundant harvest. 


A Queen’s Home. 


We are all apt to forget that the pageantry 
and pomp of royalty would be more than empty 
if there was not a _ private and home life to 
retire into. Sixty years ago the late Queen 
Victoria wrote to her uncle, the King of the 
Belgians: “*‘We must all have trials and vexa- 


tions, but if one’s home is happy, then the rest 
is comparatively nothing. l you, dear 
uncle. that no feels it than I do. I 


assure 


one more 


THE QUIVER 


BASED ON THE 


QUESTIONS. 


8. At what place did St. -John write the Book of 
Revelation ? 

86. What title does St. John give to the first day of the 
week, our Sunday? 

87. Quote passage in which the immortality of the man 
Christ Jesus is set forth, and thus our own immortality. 

88. In what does St. John say life in heaven differs so 
materially from life in this world / 

89. In what way does St. John show that the life in 
heaven is one of perfect holiness and peace? 

90, What does the presence of *a pure river of life” in 
heaven signify? 

91. What similarity is there in God's gall to mankind as 
set forth by the prophet Isaiah and by St. John in the 
Book of Revelation ? 


92. What is the general principle set forth in the 
Biblical account of the creation ? 
93. ““ And God called the firmament heaven.” What is 


to be understood by this expression ? 

#4. What was originally provided for man's food, and 
when was an alteration made? 

95. In what way did Satan deceive Eve by 
* Thou shalt not surely die”? 

96. What did God say was to be man's condition in 
the world after the fall? 


the words 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 752. 


73. After His resurrection Jesus reminds His apostles 
of the lesson He had given them concerning the 
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one of 


had this antumn the severest trials ] 
could have, in parting with my (rovernment, and 
particularly from one kind and valued friend, and 
I feel even now this last very much: but my happi- 
ness at home, the love of my husband, his kindness 
his advice, his support, and his company, make up 
for all and make me forget it.” 
made from the admirable little 
Victoria, 1819-1901,” written by Mr. Richard R. 
Holes, M. V.O., the Windsor Castle, 
and published by Messrs. Longmans. 


This quotation js 
volume, “ Queen 


Librarian a 


In great part 
the book was published before in a more expensive 
form, but many are the readers who will be glad 
to have this concise and really authentic life-story 


of the late Queen brought within their reach, 
THE QUIVER FUNDS. 

THE following is a list of contributions received 

from March 27th, 1901, up to and including 


April 30th, 1901. Subscriptions received after this 
date will be acknowledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: L., Neweastle 5a, 
J.S., 13s. 3d.; An Irish Girl, £1. ; A. W., Cambridge, 2:, 6d, 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: J. S., £1 2s. 6d. ; An Irish 
Girl, £1 10s. ; Douglas Webster, Chalford, Is. ; Lizzie and 
Mary, Ripley, ls. ; E. ’. S., 5s.; E. Woodbridge, Chipping 
Sodbury, 10s.; A. W., Cambridge, 2s. 6d. The following 
amount has been sent direct: Otto, £1. 

For The Children’s Country Holiday Fund: An Trish 
Girl, £1. 

For The Lifeboat Fund: A Lover of the Sea, 10s. 


BIBLE CLASS. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF LESSONS. 


work of the Messiah (St. Luke xxiv. 44 
xvi. 21). 

74. To all nations of the world, beginning at Jerusalem 
(St. Luke xxiv. 47) 

75. That mission work should begin at home, and that 
those thus taught should help to carry the Gospel to other 
lands (Acts xiii. 46-47). 

76. A rashing mighty wind, a noise as of thunder, anda 
flame of fire (Acts ii. 2-3). 

77. At the giving of the Law on Mount Sinai, and 
when God appeared to Elijah (Ex. xix. 16-20, 1 Kings 
xix. 11, 12). 

78. The great number of countries and places in which 
there were Jewish colonies (Acts ii. 912). 

79. The offering of Himself (Heb. ix. M4 and 26). 

80. The intercession of Jesus, “seeing He ever liveth 
to make intercession for us” (Heb. vii. 25, Rom. viii. 
34). 

81. Because the Jews in all parts of the world acknow- 
ledged the spiritual authoriiy of the high priest (Acts 
xxii. 5, and ix, 1-2). 

82. That he was a devout Jew of high reputation who 
had become a disciple of Jesus; he is considered by the 
Greek Church as one of the seventy disciples (Acts xxii. 12, 
and ix. 10). 

8&3. St. Paul refers twice to his having seen Jesus a84 
fact about which there was no doubt (Acts xxii. 14, xxvi. 
16, and 1 Cor. ix. 1). 

84. St. Paul speaks of his being in a trance and God 
therein warning him of the hatred of the Jews at Jerusé 
lem (Acts xxii. 17-18). 


and St. Matt 
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From the Painting by Harold Copping. 




















A CONVERSATION 


ARD work, accord- 


ing to the 
quaint saying, 
is not easy. 


Still, plenty of 
it, if it be con- 
genial, is an ex- 
cellent tonic. There is 
much virtue, perhaps, in 
that if,” but the proposi- 
tion can nevertheless be 
proved to the hilt in the 
personal experience of 
the Rev. John MeNeill. 
In calling this world- 
famous missioner *‘* the 
Scottish Spurgeon” | 
description which has long 
been current coin. In point of fact, however, 
the designation is not too happy. No man 
can ever be wholly another person, and even 
if this were possible it is more than likely he 
would be wanting in grit, originality, 
and those other qualities which help to build 
up what is known as character. The mere 
image and another is bound to be 
colourless, flat, stale and unprofitable — and, 
most emphatically, these things Mr. McNeill 
Is not. 








am but 


using a 


. ” 
* go, 


copy of 


Sharing, as he does to the full, Mr. Spur- 
directness, foree, and 
eloquence, Mr. McNeill possesses an individual- 
ity of his own which he could not now put 
wished to, and which has 

Divine Providence, such a 
power for good in every English-speaking 
community in the world—veritably, a living 
epistle of Jesus Christ. known and read of all 
men, 

When I saw Mr. MeNeill he was but newly 
arrived from his beloved Scotland to initiate 
the great Mission with which the Free 
Churches had decided to inaugurate the 
Twentieth Century, and we naturally fell 
«talking of the great work which lay imme- 
diately before him. 

“The movement,” he 
834 


geon’s earnestness, 


even if he 
made him, under 


aside 


said, **had this much 


THE SCOTTISH 


WITH THE REV. 


SPURGEON. 





JOHN MCNEILL. 


reference to the new century, that such an epoch 
obviously cannot arise in individual human 
experience more than once, and it seemed 
fitting to begin the century with a grand and 
general effort to testify to the goodness of 
God and to preach Jesus Christ to the masses. 


It is, of course, on other grounds just as 
necessary as ever it was to tell the glad 
tidings. The important thing is to keep at 


it, for spasmodic effort is practically worth- 
less.” 

“You have 
branch of 
not?” 

‘For some nine years or more it 
stantly occupied my thoughts, my voice, and 
my energies. [ may be wrong, but in my 
judgment you cannot combine real evangelistic 
labours with the duties of a permanent 
pastorate. A minister has to make up his 
mind to one or the other; if he attempt both, 
he will succeed in neither.” 

*T am glad to have so valuable an expression 
of opinion. It should be a truism, but I’m 


mission work a special 
Mr. MeNeill, have 


made 


service, you 


has con- 


afraid much time is still cut to waste in an 
honest, if ineffectual, attempt to reconcile 
the two functions in one man. You have, 


I believe, conducted evangelistic services in 
foreign lands, Mr. McNeill?” 

‘Quite so. In addition to many campaigns 
all over Great Britain and Ireland, I have 
been actively engaged—even for months at a 
time—in South Africa, Australia, Tasmania, 
New Zealand, India and the United States.” 

**[f should like to ask whether, at the time 
you embarked upon your duties as a missioner, 
you felt any particular call laid upon you to 
take up this special line?” 

“That question carries me back to the days 
of my pastorate at Regent Square. At that 
time my wife died—a brave, devoted woman, 
to whom, under God, I owe more than can 
be readily expressed in words. Her 
meant much to me. My career in London 
was no mistake, and even in measure 
prepared the way for the ministry which I 
have fulfilled ever However, I never 


loss 


some 


since. 
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sure did I 
Was coming to 
me in Regent Square. Though I[ had been 
continually urged to give myself up_ to 
evangelistic effort, I had not seen my way, 
for domestic reasons, to enter upon a sphere 
of work which has always been a pure joy 


London, 
wanted 


leaving so 


that I 


dreamed of 
feel that all 


Cassell and Co,, Ltd.) 
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and delight to me. But when these consider- 
ations no longer applied, I was constrained, 
‘thrust. out,’ as it were, into a fresh field, 
where the harvest is white and the labourers 
are all too few.” 

Perhaps I ought to say that these touches 
of autobiography were given frankly and 
feelingly. Mr. McNeill does not mind wearing 
his heart upon his sleeve, nor the daws pecking 
at it if they are so disposed. It may amuse 
them and does him no harm. 

For the predominant share which he was re- 


THE QUIVER. 


quired to take in the Twentieth Century Misgj 

Mr. McNeill had been amply prepared by many 
years of unremitting toil. He is a man who 
has ‘*‘ pegged away,” after Abraham Lincoln's 
heart. For nine or ten months every. year 
he has been constantly engaged upon Mission 
service. Nobody can have the slightest 


IN HIS STUDY. 


notion of what this continuous work reaily it- 
volves who has not actually accompanied Mr. 
McNeill from town to town from September 
or October till the following June, and seen 
with his own eyes the “drive” of it, to us 
his own picturesque expression. Always two 
meetings a day (excepting Saturdays) ; letters 
that must be written, or, be sure, they would 
never be written; daily consultations about 
future plans and movements; seeing people 
privately—~and his advice upon spiritual matters 
such as difficulties of belief, rules of conduct and 
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ke, is sought by great numbers of persons, 
many of whom desire interviews—these are the 
main items that go to the filling up of a 
day compared with which an eight-hours’ day 
’ But, all the same, Mr. McNeill 


the li 


is a mere toy. 


cheerfully admits that eight hours are quite 
jong enough a working day for other men!) 


| suppose he is almost the only minister who 
ean show a record of circuit duty on such a 
scale. 

His experiences in respect of vast gatherings 
must be unique. He is ready to preach in 
any circumstances, but asa rule his audiences 
assemble in multitudes, seldom falling below 
four figures. During his famous Glasgow 
campaign of a few years ago, Mr. McNeill 
underwent a trying ordeal, even physically 
regarded. It is sometimes alleged that evan- 
gelists, Whether lay or clerical, win success 
cheaply. They appear, as announced, flash out 
upon their hearers their stock of familiar 
addresses, and then vanish to some other 
halting-place ere novelty 
in manner or matter has 
had time to pall. That 
is the depreciatory indict- 
ment of the superior and 
superficial person alike. 

How stands the fact? 
For eight months in suc- 


Mr. McNeill 


cession 


preached an average of thirteen sermons a 
week, and held the people with an ever- 
tightening grip to the very end: and the 
Glasgow folk had known him perfectly well 
for years before the mission began. 

Referring to that memorable period, it will 
be of interest to set forth the main items of 
his work. (1) For four months he filled to 
overflowing every Sunday evening the largest 
building in Glasgow—St. Andrew’s Hall. (2) 
For nearly six weeks running he addressed 
business men in a parish church within two 
minutes’ walk of the Exchange, the heart of 
the city. These were meetings for men only, 
and every day during these forty days the 
square old kirk was crammed with the mer- 
chant princes and other busy men of St. 
Mungo’s town, the second city in the Empire. 
(3) Remarking the crowds flowing aimlessly 
along several of the main streets, Mr. McNeill 
started the novel enterprise of ‘ Meetings 
for Strollers,” which commenced as late as 


“THE TRADITIONAL ROWDYISM OF SUCH ASSEMBLAGES.” 
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9.20 p.m., and which were an instantaneous 
success. Perhaps more thoughtless young 
lads and lasses were reached in that way 
than by any other method. (4) There were 
special gatherings at Gilmour Hill for the 
University students. Scottish “ undergrads” 
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A GROUP 


different from their fellows 
At Mr. MeNeill’s opening meeting 
the proceedings were conducted for the first 
ten minutes in dumb show, amidst the tradi- 
tional rowdyism of such assemblages. During 
the next ten minutes and for the rest of the 
hour he had made sure of his men and held 
them spellbound to the close. The remainder 
of the course was not only calm, but the hope- 
ful hearts of the young men were refreshed by 
the invigorating and purifying air of revival. 
(5) As the weather mended in May and June 
Mr. McNeill took to the air, not in 
parks or street-corners, but at the meal hours 
at the great public works. Thrice a_ week, 
for twenty or twenty-five minutes at a_ spell, 
he addressed four thousand, or it might be 


are in no wise 


elsewhere. 


open 


AT MR. MCNEILL’S DOOR 
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even six thousand, of the hard-headed artisans 
in the huge shipbuilding yards of the Clyde. 

Similar success followed the great evangel. 
istic campaign which Mr. McNeill led in Log, 


don in 1898 from January to June. Even jp 


the height of the season, when most folk are 





MRS. MCNEILL ON THE RIGHT 

usually eager to walk in the parks, or run down 
to Brighton, or go “‘up the river,” he had 
immense congregations. In three weeks at 
the Agricultural Hall he must have addressed 
at least 140,000 people. It was like the Moody 
and Sankey meetings, ‘‘only more so.” This 
mission wound up with a fortnight’s hard 
labour in the Royal Albert Hall, where high 
and low, rich and poor, crowded to hear him 
gladly. 

So was it in the great London 
during January-February in this first year of 
the Twentieth Century. Mr. McNeill opened 
his share in the campaign with a rousing 
sermon in Dr. Parker's church. The City 
Temple was crammed to its fullest capacity— 
how many hundreds were turned away at the 


Mission 
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angel. 
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tell. In the early part of 
McNeill read the old, old 
sory of the Prodigal Son, interspersing 
the moving narrative with here and there 
pithy, familiar comment 
to point a drive home a truth, 
Then he asked his hearers to open their Bibles 
at the 119th Psalm and note verses 59 and 60 
_“] thought on my ways, and turned my feet 
unto Thy testimonies. I made haste, and delayed 
not to keep Thy commandments.” From this 
text he preached a delightful discourse, full 
of manliness, sincerity, and rugged eloquence, 
a sermon such as his audience were not 
likely to forget in a hurry. The pleasant 
Scottish accent helped rather than marred 
the homely and friendly character of the 
utterance. His subject, as was appropriate 
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made every man and woman in the vast 
throng take a strong, keen, personal interest 
in the burning words which poured from 
the lips of the earnest preacher. And point 
after point was lit up from everyday episodes. 
Nor was there any mincing of matters. Mr. 
MeNeill prefers to call a spade a spade rather 
than an agricultural implement. Nor does 
he go in for shilly-shally compromise, half- 
measures, or expediency. His convictions are 
whole-hearted. That is one of the secrets of 
his success as a missioner. By-the-bye, on this 
occasion he was so carried away that he for- 
got for the moment to “take up” the collec- 
tion ! 

Like the late Mr. Spurgeon, Mr. McNeill is 
richly endowed with the saving grace of 
humour. In this respect he carries forward 





*“MADE SURE OF HIS MEN ANDO HELD THEM SPELLBOUND.” 


to the occasion, was Conversion. Not that 
this was stated with bald formality. Mr. 
McNeill knows an audience too well for that. 
But when he fastened on the word “turned,” 
and shook it as a terrier shakes a rat, he 


the best traditions of Scottish pulpit life and 
character, with many of which, of the older 
school, Dean Ramsay and ‘*A. K. H. B.” have 
made us acquainted. Here, too, experience 
has taught him how best to hold an audience, 
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although he has had to suffer at the hands 
of too zealous reporters. 

**When I see a short notice of any of my 
meetings,” he remarked, ‘‘more than likely 
it wili be punctuated with the word ‘laughter’ 
within brackets. Now, to the readers of that 
paper this must suggest something of the 
nature of a guffaw, and looks unseemly. 
A humorous presentment of character is 
often not only legitimate but also, for my 


immediate purpose, more effective than any 
other mode of treatment and sweeps over 
the audience, not boisterously, but like the 
wind soughing through the corn or play- 
ing through the hedges. Those paragraphs 
in the papers are well intended — that I do 
not question for a single moment—and pub- 
licity is always helpful, but the reporter’s 
memory is sometimes apt to trick him. I re- 
member one report in which two sentiments 
in consecutive sentences were really separated 
in the pulpit by _an interval of twenty-five 
minutes’ hard speaking. 

**To the very end,” Mr. McNeill continued, 
‘*Mr. Spurgeon exercised this gift. I will never 
forget his last appearances at the Tabernacle. 
The services went forward on the old familiar 
lines, and when he came to the sermon his 
voice had lost none of its cunning. More 
than once a ripple ran over the vast audience 
as he indulged his quaint and humorous habit 
of stating things. His hearers were 
like a great musical instrument upon 
he played with perfect freedom, and 
was instantly responsive to his touch.” 

How fortunate it is that Mr. McNeill is a 


just 
which 
which 
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man of stalwart, sturdy frame! Whilst the 
London Mission lasted he took three servicgs 
a day. To address some 5,000 persons daily 
at three separate gatherings was in itself 
something of a feat, and I could not forbeay 
from expressing my surprise that his yoga] 
organs had not broken down. 

*“*My voice,” he said with a smile, “wags 
as fresh at the end as at the beginning, | 
have never had cause of anxiety on that 

ground. When I was 
at Regent Square | 
thought [ was going 
to be threatened with 
throat trouble, but Sip 
Andrew Clark assured 
me I was as sound as 
a bell. Everyone for 
himself in this regard, 
An engineer knows all 
about his own boiler, 
just how much pres. 
sure it will bear and so 
forth, and he will 
therefore take care not 
to overdo it. So with 
my voice, with every 
speaker’s voice if he is 
wise. Don’t be guided 
by another man’s, and 
don’t beyond your 
own pressure.” 
“With your un- 
rivalled experience of 
great meetings, Mr. 
McNeill, have you 
noted anything re 
markable as to the comparative receptivity of 
audiences ?” 

‘Absolutely nothing. I think I may say 
that my audiences have been alike every- 
where. They always listen eagerly. When | 
was in South Africa I addressed gatherings 
of Kaffirs by means of interpreters, and they 
were equally attentive. In Chicago I took 
service daily for several months with Mr. 
Moody —an hour apiece. The building was 
always thronged, and I never wish for more 
appreciative hearers. It took one aback for 
a while to their up-to-date style of 
advertising. Huge posters of MOODY AND 
McNEILL greeted the eye everywhere. Here 
this might jar, but there they see no harm 
in doing as much for the Church as othet 
people do for the theatre or a _ general 
election.” 

Then I asked Mr. McNeill what were his 
views on important side questions, such, for 
instance, as the drink question. 

‘For my part,” he answered, “I neither 
drink nor smoke. My father once did _ both 
in moderation. Then he gave up drinking 
and, a few years later, smoking. And I’m 
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nk it was for example’s sake 
[ make it a rule to preach a 
rmon periodically, but I never 
it beforehand. There are many 
| thorough Christians who are 
who. commonly have no 
These are the 


disposed to tl 
in each case. 
Temperance 
announce 
respectable une 
not abstainers and 
intention of going so far. 
very peopl whom one wants to get at, 
but if they knew on what subject I was 
speak, the most of them would¢ 
simply stay away from that service rather 
than have their feelings what they call 
‘harrowed.’ There’s no ‘half-way house’ on 
this question. In some quarters there is talk 
of abstinence and temperance. But the 
that doesn’t amount to personal 
looks like impertinent quibbling 


going to 


temperance 
abstinence 


in face of the present distress.” 


Having been struck with the use of severa 
quotations from Shakespeare in one of Mr 
McNeill’s sermons, I inquired whether 
this were hero-worship and the poet 
a special favourite. 

“That is not the case,” he said. “It 
must have been due to unconscious 
I seem always to have been 


memory. 
in Shakespeare, Milton, 


well versed 
Wordsworth, Tennyson and others of 
the classics. When I was a boy there 
were always books of all sorts from 
the village library at my disposal. My 
mother was an invalid and spent much 
of her time in reading, so that it was 
a habit I easily contracted.” 

“Ves.” he said, in answer to another 
question, ‘it’s quite true. I was for 
years in the employ of the Caledonian 
Railway Company, beginning as a boy 
ticket collector and working my way 
upwards. During six of the eight 
years I was at college IT was at City 
Mission work and paid for my classes, 
as well as keeping my home going and 
helping the old folk a little.” 

Let me interpolate that this is by 
no means a rare experience in Scot 
land, where young men of parts, even 
of the humblest ranks, used often t« 
attend the University whilst earning 
their own support, An instance occur: 
to me at the moment of a well-known 
D.D. in Canada, who went through 
the Arts classes and Divinity Hall in 
Edinburgh, paying his way and keep- 
ing himself out of his wages as a 
bookbinder. Mr. McNeill was merely 
Stating facts in his own life-story; 
not in any sense boasting. 

It did me good to have this talk 
with Mr. McNeill. His frank, open, 


manly face fand cheery blue eyes invite con- 
fidence. It was no. surprise to hear that at 
Cardiff, whither he was about to set out when 
I left him, the publicans themselves were con- 
siderate enough to close their houses for two 
hours one afternoon in order that’ their 
assistants might attend Mr. McNeill’s service. 

Mr. McNeill is a downright advocate of 
fervent, hearty, sincere worship. His hope 
and aim are to make his hearers “at home 
with Jesus” in the spirit of the lines: 


“Let us be simple with Him, then 
Not distant, stiff, and cold, 
As if our Bethlehem could be 
What Sinai was of old.” 


‘owards this end he uses Prayer and Preach- 
ing. Both are powerful factors in Mission 
labour, for in the one you are speaking to God 
and in the other you are speaking to man. 
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CHAPTER I. 


A STRUGGLE IN THE DARK. 

E are so very sorry, 
sir — my 
and I!” said 
prim but kind 
Miss Dawson 
sympathetically. 

“Thank you,” 

briefly returned 

Edmund Carr; 

and, feeling quite unable 

to bear anything more 

just then, he went into 

his little sitting-room and 

| shut the 

For sixteen years it had been his endeavour 

to inculcate upon the laity, from the pulpit, 

the virtues of cheerfulness under 

resignation to disappointment, and entire 

surrender of worldly ambition. But when he 

sat down by the table, and hid his face in his 

hands with a bitter groan, he was painfully 

conscious that all his preaching, all his efforts 

to cultivate in himself the virtwes he com- 

mended to his flock, had failed to give him 

fortitude in the face of the staggering blow to 

which Miss Dawson, his landlady, had just 

alluded; and of which all the small town of 
Coxfield was then talking. 

He was the one curate of the parish church 
nay, for the past ten 


door. 


suffering, 


more : years he had 
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practically been its Vicar in all but name, 
Coxfield had his first curacy. He had 
come thither in all the ardour of his young 
manhood, full of eager zeal ; and he had grown 
to know and love the place and the people, the 
fine old church in which he officiated, and the 
pleasant country round. The late Vicar, Mr, 
Snow. afflicted with the double drawback of 
bad health and a nagging, disagreeable wife, 
had been little more than a figure-head, one 
sermon on Sunday and a little district-visiting 
being all he able to manage. It was 
fdmund who had kept the parish together, 
raised large suins for the church and _ schools, 
attracted good congregations by his_ bright, 
inspiriting sermons, visited the sick in the 
lanes and alleys, and actively maintained all 
those many parochial agencies which congrega- 
tions in these days expect as a matter of 


been 


was 


course, 

He had indeed worked hard 
and he had given the best years of his life, 
without stint or grudge, to doing what he 
considered his duty, and all for a stipend of 
£150 a year. He had married—how could 
he do so on such a pittance? But it had been 
confidently expected by everybody in the place 
that when Mr. Snow died, which he did rather 
suddenly, his faithful. earnest, devoted curate 
would succeed to the vacant living ; which, as 
livings go nowadays, was a good one, worth 


no man harder; 


not 


nearly £400 a year, with a good house. 

On Mr. Snow’s death, a petition drawn up by 
the churchwardens, and signed by _ nearly 
everybody in the town, requesting that the 
vacant living of Coxfield might be bestowed 
upon the Rev. Edmund Carr, was despatched 
to the patron in whose gift it was. He was a 
wealthy merchant, who never came near the 
town. Edmund Carr himself sent 4 
modest petition to the same effect, enclosing 
high testimonials from the Bishop of the 
diocese, and other influential people; and as 


also 
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everybody said that he was certain to get the 
living he thought himself justified in calcu- 


lating upon tt. 
And now came the news that the absentee 


patron, ignoring Edmund's sixteen years of 
arduous and single-minded service, had given 
the living away over his head to Herbert 
Archer, a young man of twenty-six, who was 
acomplete stranger to Coxfield, and to every- 
body in it! 

It was a most bitter blow to the curate, in its 
unfairness, its utter want of consideration. 
How could a perfect stranger, a very young 
man besides, who knew nothing of the district 
or the needs of the people, be expected to 
minister to them like the veteran curate, who 
was already growing grey in their service, and 
was attached to them by sv many ties? 
Besides, youth is proverbially hot-headed, and 
prone to extremes ; and Mr. Archer might be 
a cleric of extreme views, who would want to 
completely revolutionise the church services, 
and upset all the parochial machinery. 

In any case, Edmund Carr felt that the 
outlook before himself was sufficiently dis- 
heartening. Here he was at thirty-nine, still 
a curate, and with no influence to procure 
him a better appointment. He loved Coxfield 
and its people; but should Mr. Archer not 
desire to retain his’ services, there was 
nothing before him but to go out into the 
wide world and try to obtain another curacy 
—if he could. At thirty-nine, he might find 
a difficulty in doing so; and in any case, 
the prospect of having to begin life anew, 
ina strange parish, where he knew nobody, 
was an excessively unwelcome one. 

And his people, as he well knew, were 
terribly disappointed too. They did not want 
Mr. Afcher, or any stranger, set over them, 
instead of their popular curate. At the 
completion of Edmund's fifteenth year of 
service, they had presented him with a hand- 
some writing table, and a clock with a 
highly laudatory inscription, besides an illu- 
minated address which testified to the 
universal esteem in which he was_ held. 
The immediate result of the patron's action 
would undoubtedly be to drive many of the 
congregation to the district church recently 
erected at the other end of the town. The 
people of Coxfield, like the inhabitants of 
all small places, detested strangers ; and 
unless Mr. Archer proved to be gifted with 
tact and discretion beyond the average, he 
would soon find his church nearly empty. 

Mr. Carr had a sermon to write, and 
several accounts and letters to go through: 
but for once he sat idle, unable to think of 
anything but his sore disappointment. The 
front-door bell tingled incessantly, heralding 
fager sympathisers, anxious to express their 
sorrow that Edmund had been refused the 
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living. But he declined to see any of them, 
alleging his work as an excuse. He felt 
quite unable to meet even the friendliest of 
faces, in that bitter hour of mortification. 
He must first strive to obtain some measur 
of the patience and resignation he hac 
preached to the laity for so many. years, 

Such a tremendous crisis as this, when the 
whole foundations of his life seem in danger 
of slipping away, must leave a man either 
better or worse than it found him. It is 
impossible that such a keen disappointment 
should pass away and leave no_ trace. 
Edmund sat there the whole day, greatly 
distressing Miss Dawson by declining all 
food; and when it was dusk, put on his hat, 
and by unfrequented ways reached = a 
favourite footpath which led to a small pine- 
wood on the summit of a long rise. It was 
a beautiful evening, and as he watched the 
stars coming out, one by one, and felt the 
fresh, dew-laden air fanning his feverish 
cheeks, the tension in which he had been all 
day relaxed a little. There was deep peace 
in Nature; why was it that the restless sou! 
of man, ever aspiring, ever yearning, could 
never learn the lesson of simply living fron 
day to day, taking good or evil as it came: 
“IT have never hesitated to tell my people,” 
he thought to himself, ‘“*when they were in 
great and sore affliction, that it was their 
duty to be resigned—have I preached to them 
all these years, only to find that I have 
convinced them of the beauty of resignation, 
without convincing myself?” 

The night wind sighed through the pine- 
trees, and still Edmund stood, with his face 
turned to the sky, wrestling with his sad 
thoughts. Prominent amongst them was the 
reflection that now he must go down to his 
grave a lonely bachelor. He had long ago 
resolved never to marry upon his humble 
curate’s stipend ; it would neither be right nor 
wise. He had no private property, and the 
chance that he would ever be appointed to a 
living he felt to be exceedingly remote. 

It is in such hours as this, when every prop 
which usually upholds the soul is’ strained 
alinost to breaking point, that the value of a 
good life becomes most apparent. It was not 
likely that the earnest self-denial, the manly 
effort, the genuine piety, which had hitherto 
been characteristic of Edmund Carr, should 
now be of no avail in this, the most hopeless, 
despairing hour of his life. He stood there in 
the darkness, wrestling with the world, and 
with his worst self, until he conquered, ‘1 
will try to make the best of it!” was the 
resolution with which he finally turned to go 
hack to his rooms. “I will stay on at Cox- 
field, if Mr. Archer wishes it, and do my best 
to serve him loyally. Or if he desires to havea 
younger man or some friend of his own as 
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curate instead of me, then I will try to take my 
dismissal with a good grace, and go somewhere 
else. Many a better man than I has had to 
endure an equally painful experience, and has 
come out of it triumphant, even happy, at 
the end. What others have done, surely I 
can do. I will not be like a naughty child, 
saying, ‘I won’t play!’ because I cannot 
have everything my own way.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE VICAR’S SISTER. 


“\ADMUND CARR found his self-imposed 
task of making the best of things 
unexpectedly facilitated by the genial 
and agreeable character of his new 

Vicar. Herbert Archer proved to be a 
pleasant-looking, fair-haired young man, ap- 
pearing even younger than his age, and de- 
lightfully free from youthful bumptiousness 
and self-assertion. He told Mr. Carr can- 
didly that no one was more surprised than 
himself at receiving the living, for which he 
had never dreamt of applying. The patron 
had been a friend of his father in days gone 
by, and that was the only reason he could 
think of for the patron’s choice of a successor 
to Mr. Snow. 

His views also proved to be entirely in con- 
sonance with Edmund’s own; and he expressed 
no desire to make any change in the list of 
services hung up in the church porch. So far 
Mr. Archer was a bachelor, and his 
sister Daisy was to keep his house. ‘It will be 
something quite new for both of us, and no 
doubt we shall make many absurd mistakes,” 
he confided to Edmund, with the candour 
which had more than half won the curate’s 
heart already. ‘‘I’m one of a large family, the 
son of a busy doctor in a big manufacturing 
town, and Daisy has never done any house- 
keeping before, for since she left school she 
has spent most of her time with an infirm 
aunt, who died last year. And since I was 
ordained I’ve only lived in lodgings, like 
most young curates; so that I feel a house 
and parish of my own a most tremendous 
responsibility.” 

And then he stopped suddenly, as a moment- 
ary but unmistakable expression of pain passed 
over the blunt features of his listener. Every- 
body said Carr was a good fellow, Herbert 
reflected ; was he thinking how easy the duties 
which seemed so formidable to the young and 
untried man would have proved to his own 
matured experience ?—in short, that in fairness 
he ought to have been the Vicar, and Herbert 
the curate? ‘“ Hard lines, to be still only a 
mused the younger man 
Herbert and his sister had 


so good. 


curate at his age,” 
compassionately. 








arrived at the Vicarage the previous day, and 
on the morrow he was to be formally inducted 
to the living. 

“Will you come up with me to the Vicap. 
age, and make my sister’s acquaintance, My, 
Carr?” he said aloud. “We're still in g 
great muddle, of course, but you must kindly 
excuse that.” 

“I shall be very pleased to come, if you are 
sure I shall not be in Miss Archer’s way,” 
returned Edmund soberly. It was a reply 
very characteristic of the man, and hig 
habitual thoughtfulness and consideration for 
everybody about him. 

Coxfield Vicarage was a good-sized one, 
standing in pretty though rather neglected 
grounds; and Edmund quaked for fear he 
should be deemed intrusive by the lady of 
the house, when he saw how much still re 
mained to be done, before it could be 
reduced to order. There were no curtains 
up as yet, the furniture was _ stacked. ip 
corners, and many cases stood waiting to be 
unpacked. 

In the future dining room, which exhibited 
the nearest approach to tidiness, they found 
Miss Archer, superintending an upholsterer’s 
man who was hanging pictures. But, although 
her sieeves were rolled up to her elbows, dis- 
playing her white arms, and she wore a large 
holland apron covering her dress, the Vicar’s 
sister displayed no annoyance at being thus 
intruded upon by a stranger. She was a 
pretty, bright-looking girl, with light hair 
like her brother’s; and she came forward to 
meet and shake hands with the curate with 
the most pleasant friendliness. ‘* We are ina 
dreadful mess, Mr. Carr, as you can see for 
yourself,” she said, smiling. ‘I had no idea 
such a terrible lot of things were needed to 
furnish a house !” 

‘* Indeed, I should not have ventured to 
intrude, Miss Archer, but your brother per 
suaded me to Edmund answered 
quickly. 

‘‘Oh, but you are not intruding!” she re 
turned brightly. ‘‘Do sit down; we can, at 
least, offer you a chair! You are just in time 
to give the casting vote about where that 
large photograph of King’s Chapel, Cambridge, 
is to hang. Herbert thinks it looks best over 
the mantel-piece, but I should prefer it over 
the sideboard, and that big engraving of the 
Infant Samuel over the fireplace. What do 
you think ?” 

Mr. Carr thought the reproduction of 
Reynolds’s masterpiece, as being the larger 
and more important picture of the two, 
ought to have the place of honour; and at 
the especial request of the Archers he stayed 
to see the other pictures hung in their places, 
and materially helping, as Daisy said, to 
furnish the dining-room. By this time it was 
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long past the hour of his frugal midday meal ; 
but his young hosts insisted that he should 
stay to luncheon with them. And a merry 
repast they had, Daisy assisting to lay an 
improvised tablecloth with her own hands, 
and bringing sardines, and pots of jam, and 
anything else she could find, out of the store- 
nom. The impromptu, scrambling meal was 
, great contrast to anything Edmund Carr 
vas accustomed to, and he found the high 
spirits of the two happy young people vastly 
infectious. It was impossible to feel dull or 
constrained in the presence of Daisy Carr ; 
she would almost have coaxed an oyster out 
of its shell with her merry ways. 

“But I am going to be very solemn and 
serious—oh, so solemn and serious, you can’t 
think—now that [m promoted to the dignity 
of Herbert’s Vicarage,” she assured the visitor, 
with a demure twinkle in her big blue eyes. 
“[ was always considered the unpractical one 
athome, you know; I have several sisters, all 
very clever, and they always maintained | 
was quite unfit to manage a house. And so 
[am just going to let them see I am not 
quite so stupid as they imagine!” 

“Daisy and [ have always been chums,” 
added her brother. ‘It was agreed between 
us long ago, that if I ever had a house of 
my own, she shonld come and keep it for 
me!” 

“And I intend to keep it, though I can 
se Mr. Carr is wondering how he is going 
to eat his cheese without a knife! You 
mustn't take this as a specimen of my man- 
agement, Mr. Carr; this is only a picnic, and 
next time you come we will have everything 
quite comme il faut.” 

“Yes, I hope we shall often see you here,” 
put in Herbert hospitably. ‘It will be very 
pleasant, and a great advantage to me, to 
have the benefit of your advice.” 

“By the way, have you been here long, Mr. 
Carr?” asked Daisy. 

“Sixteen years.’’ 

She had had no idea his residence at Cox- 
field had been so long as that; and she lifted 
hereyes to his with a surprise in them which 
was plainly visible, that after such long service 
he should be still a curate. As she glanced 
from the guest’s iron-grey hair to her brother's 
fair head, he felt quite sure that she was 
forcibly struck by the pathetic contrast in 
their respective positions. 

“Do come again soon, Mr. Carr,” she said, 
when he rose to go, protesting that he really 
must not take up her time any longer. ‘* We 
shall be quite straight in a few days, and I 
shall not feel happy unless people come to 
‘dmire my beautiful housekeeping !” 

But for all her gay words, there was some- 


ae) 


thing very like compassion in the gentle 
glance she gave him as they shook hands. 
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Til. 
DAISY’S PLANS. 
DMUND CARR did go to the Vicarage 


again—and pretty often. There was 
no question now about his leaving 
Coxfield; Mr. Archer had requested 
him to stay on, saying that he did not 
know what the parish would de without 
him. In going about and making ac- 
quaintance with his people, the young 
Vicar had not failed to perceive that many 
thought a great injustice had been done to 
Mr. Carr in the way he had been passed 
over by the patron of the living; and Herbert 
felt sorry himself to think he had supplanted 
such a worthy man. He felt the more sorry 
because Edmund himself never so much as 
hinted, by word or iook, that he felt dis- 
appointed and unjustly treated. In accord- 
ance with his determination to make the best 
of things, he was resolved never to let the 
young Vicar—or his sister—know what a 
difference their coming to the parish had 
made to his prospects, 

One fine April afternoon, the two met by 
accident on the outskirts of the little town, 
just where a few detached villas gave place 
to the open country. A short distance away, 
crowning a slight eminence, a large, old- 
fashioned red brick mansion was just visible 
amid the stately elms and beeches of an 
undulating park. The rooks were cawing and 
circling about it, and the many tall, narrow 
windows twinkling in the sun attracted the 
Vicar’s attention. ‘‘That’s a fine old house— 
who lives there?” he asked his colleague. 

“Mrs. Townsend—a widow. That is the 
Manor House.” 

**Oh, yes, of course! Miss Townsend called 
one day and left a card for my sister, but we 
were both out. They come to the parish 
church, do they not?” 

‘Yes, and they are most liberal supporters 
of our charities; but poor Mrs. Townsend is 
an invalid, and doesn’t go out much, and 
her daughter spends a great deal of time in 
attendance upon her. 

**What is Mrs. Townsend like?” 

“A most charming woman in every way— 
sweet, and cultured, and very kind-hearted— 
a woman I consider it quite a privilege to 
know!” answered the curate, with unwonted 
warmth. 

**Has she a large family?” 

“There is one son, Percy, the heir to the 
property, who is a_ barrister, but for some 
unknown reason, left home some years back, 
very suddenly, and went out to New Zealand, 
to practise there. It seemed rather strange 
that he should do so, being the only son. 
Besides him, there is only the one daughter, 
Mabel, who is about twenty-four.” 
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Unconsciously, there was a slight dryness in 
his tone as he said the last words, which 
Herbert noticed. ‘Is Miss Townsend not a 
favourite of yours?” he asked. The two men 
were already on intimate terms, and 
accustomed to discuss parish matters with 
the frank camaraderie which should, but 
unfortunately does not always, exist between 
vicar and curate. 

‘*Indeed, I never intended to convey any 
such impression!” Edmund returned hastily, 
‘*Miss Townsend is very much liked by those 
who know her well, but I confess that to me 
she has always been somewhat of an enigma. 
I have not been favoured with the key to her 
inmost heart, and I am quite aware of it. I 
would prefer to say no more, but leave you 
to judge for yourself.” 

‘Does Miss Townsend do any work in the 
parish ?” 

“She has a Sunday-school class, but her 
attendance is very irregular, and she belongs 
to most of our parochial societies, but I 
cannot say that I often meet her at any of 
them, for I do not. I suppose all her time is 
taken up by her mother.” 

‘It must be rather a dull life for a young 
girl. Do they entertain at all?” 

‘*No, they never even give a garden party. 
| have oceasionally had a cup of afternoon 
tea there, but never anything more than 
that. But if Mrs. Townsend is well enough 
to see visitors, she is 
when I call.” 

**And now,” said Herbert, as they walked 
briskly through the streets, ‘‘you must come 
in and have a cup of tea with us. You must 

[ will take no refusal, for you’ve had a long 
afternoon of parish visiting, and I’m sure you 
tired.” 


always very pleasant 


must be 

*But 1 seem to be always coming,” re- 
onstrated the curate, rather feebly. How- 
ever, Herbert would listen to no excuse, and, 
arriving at the Vicarage, they found Daisy, 
in a most becoming hat of pale blue, just 
returned from a working party. A dainty 
tea equipage was set on a little table. and as 


he sat in hard-earned enjoyment of the 
welcome meal, Edmund Carr could not 
prevent his eyes from wandering about the 
charming room, in which he already felt 


quite at home. How well he remembered it 
in the days of the austere, disagreeable Mrs. 
Snow, furnished, as it then was, in the 
fashion which obtained in the year of her 
marriage, early in the ’sixties. A cold grey 
paper on the walls, its dreariness relieved by 
searcely any pictures; a _ hideously ugly 
carpet, a round walnut-wood table in the 
centre, strewn with albums and books of 


views; two easy-chairs, six small chairs, and 
a sofa, in green damask covers, standing 
stifiy at regular intervals round the 
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room, and a cottage piano in the recess by 
the fireplace. It was a room whose unbend. 
ing ugliness was enough to freeze the stoutest 
heart, and the few courageous ladies who 
at long intervals braced themselves up to call 
on Mrs. Snow were always very glad to get 
out of the inhospitable place again, for she 
never by any chance offered them any tea, 
She did not approve of meals in her drawing 
room, on account of the crumbs which might 
be dropped on the carpet; and was one of 
those curious people who are quite satisfied 
to exist without any friends, and never fee} 
the need of sympathy and companionship, 
She made her husband's ill health the excuse 
for never entertaining anybody ; even Edmund 
Carr had scarcely had a meal in that house 
during the sixteen years of his curacy, 
Therefore he found the contrast between 
those days and these, when he was being 
continually bidden to share in the hospitality 
of the Vicarage, no less novel than pleasant. 

**T can hardly persuade myself even yet, 
Miss Archer, that this is the same drawing 
room I used to know!”- he exclaimed, as 
she handed him his second cup of tea, The 
yellow walls, and white paint, the artistic 
Axminster carpet, the dainty nicknacks, the 
bowls of spring flowers, the growing plants, 
the many pictures, and well-bound books 
ranged on low shelves on side of the 
fireplace, made up a whole as attractive as 
it was comfortable and homelike. 

“Was it a very pretty room in Mrs. Snow's 
time?” she asked demurely ; and he began to 
laugh—he could not help it. 

“TI thought it the most hideous place | 
ever saw, when I first came down _ here-to 
make arrangements about the living!” said 
Herbert. “I’m afraid Daisy and I have 
rather run to the other extreme, but after 
all, a great many of these things were 
presents, and we hope to do a good deal of 
entertaining in a quiet way, and try to bring 
our parishioners together.” 

“Yes, that is just what Coxfield wants 
most. Poor Mr. Snow was not well enough 
to entertain, and the case is the same with 
Mrs. Townsend, so that the parish has never 
had any recognised leading family to set an 
example. The consequence is that the people 
are all split up into small sets and _ cliques, 
and there is a great deal of petty spite.” 

“So I have already discovered,” said Herbert. 
‘*Daisy and I have agreed that throughout 
the summer she and I will be at home 
all our friends one afternoon a week, when 
we shall play croquet and bowls, if it is fine. 
We feel it will be a considerable sacrifice 
of our time, but there is such an urgent need 
here of a centre to draw the people together, 
that perhaps we may do as much good in 
that way as in any other.” 
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“Her daughter came forward to greet him.” 
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“Yes; people can’t be always going to 
meetings, and listening to sermons, and here 
at. least- the scandal-mongers will be out of 
harm’s way, and unable to hint unutterable 
things about Mrs. Brown’s extravagance in 
dress, and Mrs. Green’s shocking temper,” 
put in Daisy. ‘I shall simply not allow 
them to get into corners and_ backbite 
everybody—they will turn over a new leaf 
when they come here!” 

*And a very good thing too!” said 
Edmund heartily, with an admiring glance 
at the bright, confident face of the speaker. 
‘A judicious lady might work wonders in 
this parish. I have often thought that if 
Mrs. Snow had had any children, she might 
have been a more sympathetic woman, 
instead of always living in her own narrow 
little groove.” 

‘*‘And in the winter,” added Daisy, 
mean to get up a musical society, for every- 
body, without distinction of classes. I know 
there are heaps of silly people here who won't 
join anything because that horrid Mrs. Jones 
belongs to it, or they fear they might meet 
somebody a fraction below them socially. 
But I am not going to listen to any such 
nonsense — they will have to join, whether 
they like it or not.” 

**But, my dear Daisy, you forget this is a 
free country!” remonstrated her brother, 
with a smile. 

“Oh, no, it isn’t—when Daisy Archer has 
made up her mind to anything!” she laughed, 
with the youthful confidence which sat so well 
upon her charming personality. ‘‘ There is 
nothing left in that case but to obey. The 
people of Coxfield have got to be sociable 
whether they like it or not, and agreeable 
to each other, whether they like it or not; 
and if they don’t know how, they must be 
taught. I, Daisy Archer, have decreed it!’ 

* Well, all [I can say is, if you are going 
to develop into such an autocrat, the unfor- 
tunate man who becomes your husband will 
have a terrible time!” teasingly retorted her 
brother. ‘Don’t you agree with me, Carr?” 

But Edmund did not answer. He 
looking at the pale blue hat, and thinking 
how pretty it was, and how well it suited 
the piquant face beneath it. 


~ we 


was 


CHAPTER 
AT THE 


IV. 


MANOR HOUSE. 


FEW days later, Herbert Archer, in 
his capacity as Vicar of the parish, 
up the avenue of the Manor 

House to pay his first call there. 
Daisy was not with him; she had already 
called with him to find Miss Townsend out, 
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and Mrs. Townsend not well eno 
anybody, and considered she nad “deat 

. ’ er 
duty. 

Very quiet, very peaceful, very orderly, 
were the park and gardens as he traversed 
them to reach the house. An elderly butle 
opened the door, and after a little hesitation 
asked if he would mind waiting in the 
dining room a minute until he ascertained 
whether Mrs. Townsend could receive him, 
Soon returning, he announced that his mis 
tress would be very pleased to see Mr. 
Archer. 

He was ushered into a_ spacious drawing. 
room, with five long windows opening to the 
ground. The panelled walls were painted 
white, and hung with valuable pictures; the 
furniture was fine old Chippendale and 
Sheraton, and there were several cabinets 
filled with beautiful china. On a sofa neap 
the middle window sat a sweet-faced, grey- 
haired lady, to whom he instantly felt 
strongly attracted, as he over to 
shake hands with her. As _ her daughter 
came forward to greet him, he observed that 
Mabel Townsend was tall and dignified, with 
a dark handsome face, and a general grace 
and distinction of bearing which reminded 
him of a Reynolds portrait. Yet the face was 
far from being a happy one; there was a 
haunting shadow lurking in the dark eyes, 
which seemed to tell of some secret sorrow 
which did not appear to be in keeping with 
this luxurious home and its dainty appoint- 
nents, 

The old butler brought in tea, and Mabel 
poured it out, whilst Mrs. Townsend talked 
to the visitor. He, like Edmund Carr, fell at 
once under her spell, and decided that the 
mistress of the Manor was the most charm 
ing elderly lady he had ever met. She went 
out but little, she told him, and he must 
excuse the narrow-mindedness of a poor 
invalid; but, for all that, she seemed to have 
read a great deal, and to be _ intimately 
conversant with all the events of the day. 
She spoke feelingly of the advantage it would 
be to Coxfield at large to have a young and 
energetic Vicar and his sister to take the 
place of the Snows; and lamented that her 
health prevented her from helping actively in 
parish work. She hoped soon to have the 
pleasure of making Miss Archer’s acquaintanee, 
and trusted that she and Mabel—who had net 
many congenial companions in the neighbour 


crossed 


hood—would be great friends. 

She looked across at her daughter as she 
spoke, and Miss Townsend, from behind the 
murmured a brief assent. Herbert 
then announced his sister’s project of al 
‘‘at home” once a week, and hoped that Miss 
Townsend would come in frequently for 4 
game of croquet. 
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“Oh, yes, Mabel!—that will be delightful 
for you!” exclaimed her mother, quite 
eagerly. “You know it is my wish that you 

- » society more—it is not good 


should go int ‘ . 
for you to be shut up continually with an 
) oe 


old woman like me! 
“But I thought there was a good deal of 


pleasant society in this neighbourhood ?” 


remarked Herbert. 

“So there is; but as my health does not 
permit me to entertain, and Mabel doesn’t 
care to go anywhere without me, we see very 
little of it.” 

The young clergyman rose to go, saying he 
had a visit to pay to a poor consumptive girl 
at a farmhouse «a little further on, at the 
extreme limit of his parish. 

“Then Mabel shall show you a short cut 
fields, which will save you at 
least half a mile, Mr. Archer,” said the 
mistress of the house. ‘* You need not go 
all the way down the avenue and out at the 
lodge gate; there is a much nearer way than 
that. Go, Mabel dear; the fresh air will do 


through ou 


you good.” 

“If it is not troubling Miss Townsend too 
much,” said the visitor diffidently. But she 
said she would like to go, and moreover that 
there was no need for her to wait to put on 
a hat. for she was accustomed to be in the 
garden in all weathers without one. So they 
set forth, through the lovely April afternoon. 
The grounds through which they passed were 
exquisite, with beds of brilliant spring flowers 
studding great sweeps of velvety turf, and 
interspersed with graceful trees and rare 
shrubs. From all sides resounded the pierc- 
ingly sweet notes of birds, and everything 
spoke of hope and gladness in the presence 
of the spring. 

“What a charming place!” exclaimed 
Herbert, involuntarily pausing to admire the 
view. ‘“‘You are indeed enviable, Miss 
Townsend, to have such a lovely home!” 

“Yes, it isa pretty old place,” she assented, 
with the curious lack of enthusiasm which 
seemed to belong to her character. A sigh 
rounded the sentence rather oddly. 

“Are you fond of gardening?” he continued, 
determined to make her talk. 

“Yes, I like it.” 

“So does my sister, though she doesn’t 
know very much about it. Perhaps you will 
be kind enough to give her a few hints, Miss 
Townsend, when you come to the Vicarage, 
which I hope you will, very soon.” 

“Thank you,” she rejoined, in her un- 
emotional manner, ‘I should like to come, 
but I cannot make any promises. There is 


hever any dependence to be placed upon me; 
everybody will tell you I am the most erratic 
being on the face of the earth!” 

There was 


more than a_ suggestion of 
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bitterness in her tone; and he wondered why. 
“I should not have thought you were at all 
erratic,” he rejoined, looking at the noble 
face beside him, with its broad brow, deep, 
thoughtful eyes, and firm yet beautifully 
moulded chin. 

“But you will, when you know me better,” 
she answered quietly, as they passed through 
«a wicket-gate which led into a meadow, 
through which ran.a footpath. Here were 
half a dozen beautiful Alderney cows, and the 
gentle creatures, instantly recognising Mabel, 
came up to be fondled and stroked, stretching 
out their velvety necks with great content to 
her caressing hand. Her face _ softened 
wonderfully as she looked at them, and 
Herbert could not help thinking what a pretty 
picture she made, as she stood stroking her 
favourites, her tall, slim figure standing out in 
relief against their pale fawn-coloured coats. 

‘** At one time we used to allow anybody who 
liked to use this footpath, though there is no 
public right of way through here. But once 
somebody left the garden gate open, and this 
naughty Dolly here got in, and ate up three 
whole beds of beautiful tulips before she was 
found by the gardener,” Mabel said, as she 
caressed the most beautiful animal of them all, 
a glossy creature with large, dark eyes. ‘So 
now we only allow our own personal friends to 
use the short cut, for fear of any more mis- 
chief. I hope you will come this way whenever 
you feel inclined, Mr. Archer; it is a good 
deal shorter than the road, and there are no 
mad bulls to encounter, only these pretty 
cows. And now I must go back. You can 
easily find your way; you keep straight on, 
through that little wood before you, and at the 
end of the next field there is a gate which 
brings you out quite close to Jessop’s Farm.” 

He thanked her for her kindness in directing 
him, and resumed his way, thinking of what 
Edmund Carr had said about Miss Townsend 
being a puzzle to him. Clearly, there was 
something which was not right with her, not- 
withstanding her beautiful home and all the 
outward prosperity of her life. He would have 
thought she was consumed by a secret gnawing 
anxiety, only how could there be any room for 
anxiety at the Manor? Surely hers ought to be 
an ideal life, amid such surroundings, with a 
devoted mother, and means that were ample. 

Edmund Carr had told him that Mabel’s 
great-grandfather had been a wealthy banker, 
who had bought the Manor House to end his 
days in, and had bequeathed a large property 
to his descendants. 

She, on her part, went back to the house 
with a listless, lagging step, unheeding all the 
beauty of the lovely April afternoon. She 
sighed more than once as she went; for her 
heart was too sore to find consolation in the 
tulips and hyacinths which jewelled the lawn, 
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the bursting chestnut-buds, or the happy songs home” for tea and er quet had 
of the birds. As she passed up the steps into a crowd of visitors, 
the portico, two lines she had once read long 
ago were hammering through her brain: flitted about between the 
“Care is the dreary warden of Life's enchanted garden, “he lawn, the sequestered nook 
And the bitter herbs that grow therein, sad rosemary elderly people were playing 
and rue!” French window 


attracted quite 
P daintily 
ubiquitous ; and 
croquet players on 
in which some 
bowls, 
of the dining 





The young hostess 
arrayed in pale grey, was 






























and the open 
room, in Which 





“*Your ‘at homes’ are a success, Miss 
Archer.’”—p, 866. 





tea was set out. In all her endeavours she was 
ably seconded by her brother and Edmund 
CHAPTER Vy. Carr, her two devoted and hard-working lieu- 
A MYSTERIOUS CONVERSATION. conante, ? : 
During a momentary lull in the proceedings, 
NYTHING which was inaugurated by the curate, who stood surveying the scene, was 
energetic Daisy Archer was pretty struck by the fact that never at any local enter- 
Ss sure to be a success; and conse- tainment had he seen so many men mustered 
quently the Vicarage grounds pre- before. Usually, the Coxfield gatherings were 
sented an animated spectacle one brilliant noted for the absence of the masculine element; 
afternoon in May, when the 


weekly “at but here were numbers, including many who 
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had driven or cycle d in from the neighbourhood 
round—Mr. Ross, the curate-in-charge of the 
district church at Sunnyside, and several other 
young clerics, two young doctors, the clerks 
from the two local banks, the masters from the 
Grammar School, and every solicitor in Cox- 
field. Herbert, who was standing beside him, 
jivined Edmund's thoughts as he gazed. 

“Qh, I assure you, it’s no sinecure for an 
unfortunate young bachelor like me to have to 
ut as chaperon to an enterprising girl HKke 
Daisy,” he began witha laugh. ‘The men will 
ome here—I never saw anything like it. You 
van’t imagine how many of them find it 
necessary to run in and see me in the course of 
the day; to borrow a book, or ask my advice 
about something, ov bring me an illustrated 
paper Or magazine. I might believe I was the 
most popular man in Coxfield, and grow con- 
ceited accordingly—if I didn’t know it was all 
to get a chance of a word with that young 
woman over there.” 

He nodded his head towards his sister as he 
spoke; and Edmund observed that at that 
moment Miss Archer was deep in conversation 
with Reginald Bray—a young landowner who 
resided on his own property in the neighbour- 
hood, was good-looking, and accounted a very 
desirable catch by the girls of Coxfield. It was 
not the first time by many, Mr. Carr reflected, 
that he had seen young Bray at the Vicarage. 
Well, he said resolutely to himself, Miss Archer 
was very pretty and taking, and it would be a 
very suitable match-—very suitable indeed. 

“You can hardly feel surprised that Miss 
Archer should be admired,” he observed after 
a pause. “It is no more than her due.” 
“Still, I shouldn’t like the idea to get about 
that she isa flirt. She really is not; she never 
went a yard out of her way to attract any man 
in her life,” said her brother candidly. By this 
lime there was no reserve between him and his 
trusty colleague; and he was accustomed to 
tak to Edmund as he might to an_ elder 
brother, well knowing that anything he said 
would go no further. 

‘T am quite sure that nothing could be 
more foreign to your sister’s disposition than 
ignoble coquetry,” rejoined the curate em- 
phatically: though, even as he said it, his 
glance wandered to where Daisy still stood 
talking to Mr. Bray, her pretty face raised 
to his, as he stood on a bank which placed 
him slightly above her. 

At this moment the garden gate opened 
and shut with a clang, and another visitor 
appeared, namely Mabel Townsend, whose 
first attendance it was at one of the croquet 
parties. Herbert himself went forward to 
meet her, noticing the perfect ease and 
grace of her bearing as she came up the 
(rive, though she was a mark for many 
curious eyes. Her innate dignity, com- 
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bined with the long white dress and 
large plumed hat she wore, made her look, 
to his mind, more like a Reynolds portrait 
than ever. He could not but perceive how, 
beside her stately beauty, all the othe 
guests shrank into commonplace nobodies. 
fven Daisy herself looked no more than an 
ordinarily pretty girl, as she advanced to 
shake hands with the new arrival. 

“So good of you to come, Miss Townsend !” 
she said cordially. ‘I hope your mother is 
well ?” 

A perceptible shade crossed the expressive 
dark face. ‘*Thank you, she has been very 
unwell indeed—but she is better now.” 

“Oh, I am so sorry! I was wondering 
why you had never been to see us.” 

* And now, Daisy, I am going to take Miss 
Townsend into the house to have a cup of 
tea, for she looks very tired,” said Herbert. 
He had noticed with compassion how weary 
were the eyes beneath the expensive hat on 
which his sister’s gaze was dwelling so ad- 
miringly. Accordingly, he piloted his young 
guest to the dining room, where the long 
table was spread with various sandwiches 
and cakes, and established her at a little stand 
in the window, where he waited upon her 
assiduously. It was practically their first 
meeting since his call at the Manor, for 
since then he had only- seen her once or 
twice in the distance, and she had been 
absent from church and Sunday school. 

*“T am so sorry to hear Mrs. Townsend 
has been ill again,” he said sympathisingly. 
“T wish IT had known of it; I would have 
called to inquire, and perhaps she would have 
liked to see me.” 

“Oh, no, thank you, she was much too ill 
for that,” returned the girl hurriedly. ** When 
she has these—these attacks—Dr. Lane always 
has her kept as quiet as possible.” 

“Oh, he attends her, does he?” 

“Yes, he has been our doctor for years. 
I. don’t know what [I should do without 
him,” she returned, with a sudden vehemence 
very significant in such a reserved nature. 

“You like him, then?” 

She laughed a little. ‘ Like him? He is the 
best friend T have in the world! I owe him a 
debt of gratitude I can never hope to repay.” 

The grateful flash in the dark eyes gave 
eloquent testimony to the sincerity of her 
words; and it suddenly struck Herbert that 
it would be rather pleasant to some day 
evoke a similar demonstration of feeling 
from her on his own account ; and all the more 
so because he felt certain Miss Townsend’s 
approbation would never be lightly won by 
any man. 

*“T suppose you are quite settled down at 
Coxfield now?” she observed, after a pause. 

‘How do you like the place ?’ 
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‘Very Both sister and 


feel quite at home here now.” 


much indeed. my 


“Miss Archer seems to be delightfully 
energetic. She will stir us all up in this 
sleepy old place—and a very good thing 
Loo, 

**Has she _ told you she is thinking of 


getting up a musical society for the winter? 


| hope 


you will join it, Miss Townsend.” 
“Oh, IL have quite given up my music 
now—although I used to sing. You would 
not find me an acquisition in any sense of 


the word, I assure you,” 


‘‘You must allow me to differ from you,” 


But she shook her head. 


what I say. It 


he said politely. 


** Indeed, I 


mean 


belonging to a thing of that kind unless you 


ean attend regularly, and practise at home 
every day. As I told you I am far too 
erratic to do that. My time is not my own, 
really.” 

“Well, we must see when the winter 


comes round,” he said, as he took her empty 


cup. “Won't you have some more tea? 
Then let us go back to the garden and see 
if we can arrange a game of croquet. My 


sister has been teasing me 
afternoon.” 

He was determined to see whether he could 
time at least, the 


which ought 


not chase, for a shadow 
to have 
He man- 


well-contested 


from that young brow 
louded as 


contrive a 


been as un Daisy's own. 


1 


merry and 


mame f six; Daisy and Mr. Carr being two 
of their opponents, but he nd Miss Town- 
send being, after a very hard-fought contest, 


eventually victorious. 


‘I do wish would always come on our 


Wednesdays!” 


hostess, as thre 


you 
impulsively exclaimed the young 

gaine ended, ‘You are quite 
here, and 


with no 


Dest players l’ve seen 


so dull for you home, 


brothers !” 


‘L should like to come very much, Miss 
Archer, but I cannot always leave home.” 
"Where there’s a will there’s a way!” 


pouted = spoilt you no nurse, 


in whose 


Daisy. ‘Have 
care you can leave Mrs. Townsend, 


when you go out for an hour or so?” 
‘There is dear old Page, who was my 
nurse as a child, and is mother’s confidential 


maid now. She is a most faithful woman, 
and understands my mother better than 
any stranger could possibly be expected to 
do.” 

*Then why not leave her to look after 
Mrs. Townsend, and come to us? I do want 


my Wednesdays to be a success!” said Daisy 
Like her brother, Was conscious 
of the distinction given by this tall, dignified 


girl to the 


eagerly. she 


otherwise somewhat provincial 


gathering. 
‘ Vs of 


‘at homes’ are a success, Miss Archer, 





is no use 


to play all the 











me. [ never saw 
people at a Coxfield 
Mabel, 
sweetness at 
it came revelation to Herbert, who 
still But before Daisy 
could answer, an inquisitive lady guest swooped 
upon Miss Townsend, with many eager ques- 
tions about her mother; and so the 


without such huMiver of 
garden party before” 
flashing a such 


hostess that 


returned sinile of 


sudden her young 
like a 


was lingering near. 


cOonversa- 
tion came to an end. 


Later in the afternoon it was Herbert's 
fate to be the unintentional auditor of a 
singular little interview which gave him 
ample room for thought. A note was handed 





to him from a parishioner which required 
an immediate answer; and, hastening to his 
study, he sat down at the writing table, 
which near an open looking 


into the garden, though he himsclf was quite 


was window 
concealed from the view of anybody outside, 

As he struck 
his ear, which he recognised as that of 


Was writing, a man’s voice 
upon 
Dr. Lane, a practitioner 
daughters were the guests, 


their father had seemingly 


hard-worked whose 


amongst though 


only just arrived, 


‘You here, Mabel, my dear? I am very 
vlad to see it, and I hope you are enjoying 


yourself, 


‘Ll daresay you are surprised to see me,” 
answered Miss Townsend, in tones. which 
were low and rapid, with a huskiness which 
hetraved deep emotion. “But I got quite 


desperate at last, and fairly ran away! | 


felt that if I didn't 


change, something to distract mx 


have SOME 


pleasant 
from my 


miserable thoughts, and make me forget the 
shadow which broods over my life, for an 
hour or so, [ should go mad— raving mad! 
And so—I came here 

“You poor child! How I wish I could do 
anything to help you!” was Dr. Lane's 
answer, in a tone of such heartfelt sympathy 


and compassion that Herbert felt sure it was 
which had called it forth, 
was the least 


ho COmMmMoh SOrrow 


The doctor sentimental of men, 


a hard-headed practitioner of sixty, and by 
to waste sympathy unless it 
But that it 
would be dishonourable to listen any longer 
to what 


sation, the 


no means likely 


were greatly needed. feeling 


confidential conver- 
dashed 


was evidently a 
clergyman 
the address on the envelope and fled. 

Not to a living soul, not even to Daisy, did 
he ever reveal he had innocently over- 
heard; but for many days after that memor- 
able garden-party he found his mind dwelling 


young hastily 


what 


on the question: ** What is the mystery at 
the Manor House which is making Mabel 
Townsend’s existence so miserable? What 
did she mean by ‘the shadow which broods 


over my life’ ?’ 
He would have given much to know. 
[END OF CHAPTER FIVE. 
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GOSPEL NAVIGATORS ON THE 


CONGO. 


By A. Wallis Myers 


al 


THE MI_SION STEAMER 


EARLY a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago Stanley navi- 
gated the great Congo 
from its source to the 
sex — preferring ‘to 
paddle canoes on an 
unknown waterway 
than penetrating the 
terrible Ulega forests 

und missionaries, as 
is well known, have 
followed in his foot- 
steps, and even be- 
yond. Stanley had to run the gauntlet of 
fierce cannibals and face mighty cataracts; 
so have the carriers of the Gospel. Fever 
struck down relentlessly one 
after another the apostolic adventurers who 
have bravely set out from London with Tight 
heart to penetrate still further afield in the Dark 
Continent. But there are one or two pioneers 
remaining—notably, the Revs. Holman Bentley 
and George Grenfell—who took an active part 
in founding Baptist Mission outposts on the 
Congo banks from 1877 to the present time. 
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Both are still in the field, both pursuing ex- 
plorations in the name of Christ, while other 
missionaries are now permanently stationed 
m the tracks which ‘they have left behind. 





“ PEACE.” 
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What these intrepid Christian explorers 
would have done without the Congo River, 
treacherous and dangerous as it often is, no 
one can say. The Congo, with its brackish 
water and sandy banks, is now the great line 
of communication between base and outpost ; 
and by mission steamers and canoes, some 
account of which it is proposed to give in this 
article, food, clothing, and the essentials 
of life are taken from the one to the other. 

The first Mission steam launch to appear on 
the Upper Congo was the Peace, the entire cost 
of which, as well as its maintenance, was borne 
by the late Robert Arthington, of Leeds. To 
Mr, Grenfell was committed the task of watch. 
ing the construction of the vessel at Chiswick 
by Thorneycroft; and it was Mr. Grenfell 
who, aided only by native labour, put her 
together again, bit by bit, on the banks 
of Stanley Pool. The Peace has been spe- 
cially constructed to navigate a channel 
only twelve inches deep—a shallow draught 
was absolutely necessary on the obstructed 
waterway of the Upper Congo. Though, as 
her name implies, the Peace bears men aboard 


poisoned arrows, are hinged and folded up to 
the mahogany sun awning. To protect the 
man at the wheel and the engineer, they cay 
be let down in a moment. 

Mr. Grenfell took the precious boat to the 
Congo packed in 800 packages, including 
duplicate parts of the machinery. A Dutch 
steamer was luckily found at the mouth of 
the Congo, which brought the pieces as far 
as Underhill, where they were discharged and 
prepared for overland transport to Stanley 
Pool. Not a piece was missing after trans. 
port for 225 miles on men’s heads. Buta 
couple were stolen by two carriers who lived 
at Bayneston; they slept in the woods and 
at daytime took shelter in their houses; they 
were terribly scared, and if a leaf rustled they 
believed that the ‘‘ white man” was at hand 
to demand their stolen cases. Eventually the 
cases were recovered. The steam separator, 
which weighed 250 lbs. and remained intact, 
was placed on a smail trolley and put in 
charge of eight men, who made their way 
with great difficulty, owing to the long grass, 
At one point this grass was burnt to clear 

the way, but a chief, be- 
coming annoyed at_ this, 








E IRON SLIPWAY AT THE 
MISSION DOCKYARD. 


who bring the Gospel of Christ and are essen- 
tially peaceably inclined, yet savage tribes 
abound along the banks, and the missionary 
must for purposes of protection, be safe- 
guarded against sudden assaults. So the vessel 
carries a special boiler from which steam 
sufficient to start the boat can be raised in ten 
minutes. A further provision against native 
attacks is made in the form of arrow-guards,. 
wire network screens, strong enough to stop 
spears and slugs, and impervious even to small 


seized the trolley, and the 
load was only recovered by 
« ruse in the middle of 
the night. 





Two engineers were sent out to assist in 
piecing the first Mission steamer on the 
Congo together, but they died of fever on 
the road. Nothing daunted, Mr. Grenfell 
himself built a workshop on the beach of 
Stanley Pool and carried out the whole of the 
reconstruction. Under the missionary’s tuition 
the black workmen soon developed consider- 
able ability ; the keel was laid, the ribs found 
their old places, the plates were fastened to 
them and carefully riveted together in 4 
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OFF THE BEACH: 


permanent manner; so the steamer grew, and 


in three months the vessel was con- 
structed and lay in the stocks ready 
for the water. 

Here it may be stated that the 
Peace and her younger sister, the 
Goodwill, have completed the survey 
(from a missionary point of view) of 
practically all the main waterways of 
the Congo system available by steamer 
from Stanley Pool. The Congo State 
claims to have from 11,000 to 15,000 miles 
of navigable waterway, and of these 
ibout 6,000 miles are open water once 
Stanley Pool is reached, leaving the 
rest only navigable by steamers, boats, 
and canoes placed in the farther 
reaches. It is an eloquent testimony 
to missionary enterprise that these 
6,000 miles have nearly all been ex- 
plored by missionary craft. The 
Goodwill, like the Peace, was trans- 
ported overland for 225 miles from 
Underhill to Stanley Pool. Her recon- 
struction was likewise mainly accom- 
plished by African workmen, Christian 
converts. Mr. Grenfell took home with 
him on furlough a clever young native 
named Bungudi, who watched the 
Goodwill’s construction on the Thames, 
and afterwards returned to Bolobo, 
where he was of great assistance in 
putting the vessel together again. 

The Mission dockyard is stationed at 
Bolobo. This station, on the banks of 
the Congo, is in the midst of a large 
population; for five miles there is a 
continuous series of houses, while 


ONE OF STANLEY'S CANOES. 


within an area of twenty miles there 
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All re- 
carried 


populated. 

steamers are 
out here. Capacious workshops have 
erected, and the natives make good smiths 
and engineers. On the are the 
engineers’ shops, an_ iron 200 feet 
long, and all the appliances for hauling the 
steamers up out of the water for repairs and 
painting. The station is built on the slopes 
and oceupies a fine position 190 miles above 
Stanley Pool. Tem years ago Mr. Grenfell 
able to report a small band of eight 
believers; this membership gradu- 
grew, and with the addition of a church 
good school, with 200: names on the roll, 
spirits of the pioneers rose, and the work 


towns densely 
the Mission 


several 
pairs to 
been 


beach 
slipway 


was 
consistent 
ally 
and 
the 
was adjudged successful. 

But Mr. Grenfell encountered 
in the early days at 
being, perhaps, human butchery. 
radius from our station,” 
“killing for 
to he a daily 


terrible trials 
the greatest 

“Within a 
Mr. 
and 
occurrence. We 
killed for 
that have 


obsequies of 


Bolobo 


very narrow 
Grenfell wrote, 
another 

know of 
witcheraft, 


one cause 
seenis 
one man who has been 
eleven lives 
sacrificed at the funeral 
the wives of a neighbour of 
killed for witchcraft we knew 
had with us only a 


before, very 


and of 
been 
one of ours, 
The man 
well, fe 


very 
been day 
good 
position, and well disposed towards us. There 
was a great outcry among his friends after 
his death, for the failed. to find * the 
witch,’ and by general consent the poor man 
cleared of the charge of witchcraft, but 
his life The day our neighbour's 
wife died a and were killed, so 
that might not go alone into the 
world.” Mr. Grenfell vigorous 
test before the executioner did his awful work, 
*Are they 
the indignant 


or two was a man of 


aceuser 


was 
was vone, 
man woman 
she spirit 
made a pro- 
not bought and 


the 


but all in vain. 


paid for?” was reply of 
black chief. 

At first,” Mr. Grenfell 
of Bolobo did not like the 


There 


**the people 
of the 
against 


says, 
incursions 
missionaries. was a feeling 
white men generally, and especially so against 
State which at 


the inhuman process 


the Congo Government, last 


endeavoured to prevent 
alive in the graves of free 
and 


of burving slaves 
people.” The 
haughty. On two oceasions the Bolobo station 
of the had 
mysteriously burnt, and there was naturally 
that the mat-thatched the 
Christian mission might suffer the same fate. 
\t one 500 
travelling up country overland as far as Bolobo, 


natives became insolent 


International Association been 


a fear houses of 


time a force of soldiers Was 


there to be taken on the State steamers and 
carried up river en route for the Upper Welle 
and Nile districts. Nothing happened until 
the flotilla of was leaving Bolobo. 
As they Move towns the 


steamers 


passed the 
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steamers were fired upon. The soldiers landeg 
and burnt and looted the towns; the natiyes 
decamped into the grass. 

But better times were at hand for the small 
band working at this outpost of the Cross, The 
natives, becoming more civilised, turned out 
many hundreds of bricks, few years 
ago a handsome school building was erected, 
enabling the services on the station and the 
school work to be conducted with comfort to 
all. The labour of the station is recruited 
from the upper river. “Im the early days,” 
suys Mr. Bentley, ‘‘coast labour was also 
employed, especially for skilled work; but 
the schoolboys of those days have grown 
up, and now they men. Through the 
cirveful training of Grenfell and his colleagues, 


and a 


are 


these educated natives have rendered the coast 
workmen and the _ brick- 
making and laying, carpentering, blacksmith 
work, work, repairs— 
everything is done by upper river boys and 
men.” At  Bolobo, in fact, the industrial 
work of the is much more advanced 
than at the upper the 
The dockwork of the gives an ex- 
cellent opportunity for teaching other teehniral 


unnecessary, now 


engineering, steamer 


mission 
stations on Congo, 


steamers 


work; while the large staff needed to carry 


steamer and station work have re 
quired additional 
opportunity 
many in carpentry and 
technical education, 


enabled to do their 


on the 
accommodation; so the 
afforded to instruet 
house-building. Be- 
the 
own 


has been 
hatives are 
printing, 
bound in 


sides 
now 
Bibles and books are printed and 
first-class style, and general printing done for 
There is a commodious printing 
and the is self- 


the mission. 
office and a good staff, 
supporting. 

All this time spiritual work is kept well'te 
the fore. In the Mr. Bentley 
points out, spiritual progress must essentially 


work 


early years, 
“There is a long time during 
rocky, 
unable to find 
sickness 
hinder all 
appear to be al- 
had not faith in our 
power. Then, to the 
interested, and pre 
faith, and 
before his fellows 
the work 
hopeless work 


slow. 
the 
the 

lodgment. 
and death 
efforts, and the task 


together hopeless, if we 


be very 


which soil appears hopelessly 


good seed quite 
Building work, 


combine to 


and 
changes, 
sec to 


would 


God and in His mighty 


joy of all, one is found 
sently he 
boldly 


Then 


makes profession of 
Christ 


another, 


confesses 
and until 
the 


becomes full of hope: 


another 


grows, and apparently 
then comes the harvest, 
and we wonder at the greatness of the 
blessing.” 

Mr. Grenfell recounts many thrilling experi 
which befell him and his crew when 
exploring the Upper Congo in the Peace, on 
behalf of the One evening, for in- 


stance, two of his men and the fireman were 


ences 


Mission. 








d 

















enjoying a m, when the latter, who re- 
mained longer in the water, was just reaching 
forward to grasp the gunwale of the small 
hoat, When he shouted, * Hold me; a crocodile 
* His comrades immediately 
him and tried to pull him on 
rocodile would not let go, and 
fireman nearly out of sight, 


has got my ! 
caught hold 
board, but th 
dragged the poor 


nd the others nearly into the water. A 
creat struggle ensued as to who could pull the 
harder. The advantage was in the balance 


for some five minutes, when with a final un- 
availing effort and a lot of swishing, the 


crocodile retired, leaving his intended victim 
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firewood over the steamer’s side, she righted 
a bit and swung round; but, unhappily, she 
“jammed” between two great hidden spurs 
ot rock and remained immovable, despite all 
efforts. \ tornado was looming in the dis- 
tance, which made matters worse. However, 
by the aid of ropes made fast to the boats and 
then passed under the keel of the steamer, the 
bows of the Peace were by a united heave 
raised off the rocks, and after half-an-hour’s 
hard pulling they got her quite free and 
brought her to shore. Just in time, for a 
fearful wind almost immediately sprang up, 
and torrents of rain fell, which would have 





WADING A CONGO TRIBUTARY WITH STORES 


a sad wreck and terribly exhausted. The 
missionaries naturally saw the hand of God 
in this escape, and the incident made a power- 
ful impression on the natives. 

A terrible experience befell the Peace a year 
or two later. On the way to the equator, the 
vessel struck on a reef of rock, and in three 
minutes the whole of the forepart of the 
steamer, as far as the engine-room, was full of 
water up to the level of the river outside, while 
the water-tight compartments were “ bilged ” 
by a series of holes. The first boat took off 
Mr. Grenfell’s wife and child and two or three 
school children; the second took instruments, 
bedding, and wet clothing; while a third took 
the food stores. By throwing. two tons of 





capsized the vessel entirely. Next morning, 
with the boat on a sandbank, the holes were 
carefully plugged with cloth and cotton waste, 
and the water baled out. Again, another 
contretemps : the Peace had sunk so deeply 
into the sand that no effort of the missionaries 
or the crew could move her. Shovels were 
obtained from a neighbouring mission. Then 
another missionary boat, belonging to an 
American society, endeavoured to tow the 
partially submerged vessel off the sandbank, 
but the six-inch rope broke again and again. 
Eventually a dozen shovels dug a channel 
sufficiently large for the Peace to float again. 

The missionaries had to make frequent 
journeys up the lesser-navigable reaches of 























THE TENT IN WHICH MR. GRENFELL LIVED FOR A YEAR 


the great river in smaller boats, and in 
these outings the natives were almost 
invaluable. Mr. Grenfell’s equipment gives 
you some idea of the missionary parapher- 
nalia for river exploring. He took a week’s 
supply of cassava puddings, and a bag of 
rice in case of emergencies, some cocoa, tea, 
sugar, and a small supply of medicine. For 
barter he had 5U0 brass rods—the length of 
the currency was then twenty-five inches; 
while it was also necessary to take a trunk 

with cloth, knives, looking-glasses, beads, 

and other trifles. In case of opportunities 





for sleeping on shore a_ tent was_ taken, 
which, together with cooking gear, an 
axe, two hatchets, some rope, and a spare oar, 
filled the little boat. Often a “hippo” 
would rise under the boat and lift the 
stern out of the water, another would leave 
marks of his teeth on the steel plates. But God 
was ever watchful. Who shall say His hand 
did not steer the frail craft of these intrepid 
gospellers through the unseen dangers ? 
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By the Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 


history which de- 
scribes the Cross 
and Passion of Jesus 
Christ is at once 
fact and allegory: 
a narrative of events 
that happened in 
time, yet the sym- 
bol of truths whose 





home is eternity. Calvary is like a 
stage on which is seen in progress a 
tragedy that condenses as into a mo- 
ment the mystery and the meaning of 


the universe, expressing the innermost 
mind of the everlasting Father, yet re- 
vealing the powers that contend round 
and for the immortal soul of man. 

The still pool or the solitary tarn may, 
as it looks into the silent face of heaven, 
reflect the innumerable stars; and so the 
Crucifixion is like a glass in which we 
may see standing together, for contrast 
and comparison, the winsome grace of God 
and hideous Evil in the undisguise it wears 
when it feels conscious of victory. But 
things never are what evil thinks them 
tobe. ‘There they crucified Him,” and 
though they did not mean it, their cross 
made Him diviner and more imperishable. 
Calvary can never more fade from the 
eye, or be razed from the memory or 
be plucked from the mind of the world, 


without, indeed, its heart being at the 
root. And the Cross owes its attractive 
power to the fact that man has come to 


read it, not through its hated setting, but 
through the consciousness of the Crucified. 
He had come to Jerusalem to die, for there 
only could the last of the Prophets be 
Offered as the last and most perfect of 
all the Sacrifices. He had foretold all He 
was to suffer at the hands of the chief 
priests and the elders, and He had fore- 
seen the Cross standing at the end of Hi: 





way of sorrow. But He did not think of 
it as the penalty of a crime, but rather as 
the symbol of the death by which He was 
to save the sinner, and of the act which 
‘gave His soul a ransom for many.” The 
thoughts that moved Him found expres- 
sion in the intimacy of the supper-table. 
There He had told His disciples that He 
was “to shed His blood for the remission 
of sins.” He rose from the supper and He 
left the chamber, feeling as a victim 
anointed to the sacrifice. The life was 
over, the death was at hand: He had 
ceased to be His own or even to be man’s, 
and had become altogether God's. Yet 
the mode and moment of the offering sore 
troubled Him. The idea that the death 
that was to save man was to be due to 
the crime of men, penetrated Him with 
anguish and created His passion. Though 
He had come for this hour, yet He shrank 
from the hour when He stood in its pres- 
But He shrank not because of the 


ence. 
suffering it involved for Himself, but 
because of the reproach it was to cast 


upon the people He loved and for whom 
He was about to die. He cried to be 
saved from the hour, though He rejoiced 
that it marked the moment of His return 


to the Father. The sad and dreadful 
tragedy of His destiny seized Him, foi 
He was exalted by the love of one who 


suffered as a Saviour, and pierced and 
pained by the agony of one who dies at 
the hands and by the hate of men. And 
that tragic collision of feeling grew fiercer 


all through the trial, when He had to 
watch the swift-changing scenes pass 


before His spirit, the plottings of the 
priests, the vacillations of the procurator, 
the instability and the vindictive passion 
of the people, the weakness and the 
apostasy of the disciples, the faithfulness 
of the few, the pity of the women, and 
the dark and terribly irony of the whole. 
If the elements that had been pressed 
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into the cup He was to drink thus were 
analysed, we do not wonder that He prayed 
the Father to let it pass. There are men 
who have thought that Gethsemane ex- 
pressed the Saviour’s fear of death. But 
in so thinking they read themselves into 
the moment, rather than read the 
moment through Him. What He feared 
was not the death, but the part sin played 
in the death, when there was added to 
the wanton mockery and hate of men 
the awful and agonising idea that the 
very act by which He saved was an act 
by which they were the more severely 
condemned. In this the mystery of the 
Passion lies. It describes the agony of 
the Saviour as He submits to the death 
which is to save men by surrendering 
Himself into hands that are swift to do 
evil. It was the tragedy of infinite mercy 
that only by heightening the sin of man 
could it accomplish his salvation. 

But the attitude of the priests and rulers 
to Him was not as His to them; it was 
the attitude of men who needed a victim 
and cared not for the rights or the agonies 
of the victim they needed. They feared, 
and so they hated; they hated, and so 
they crucified. This does not mean that 
the men were wicked, but only that they 
were zealous for the claims and dignity 
of their office, and jealous of the man who 
was making it seem superfluous or mean. 
It does, indeed, seem strange that men 
should have seen anything to hate in 
Jesus, still stranger that they should 
have been eapable of so hating as to be 
willing to crucify Him. Was He not holy, 
harmless, undefiled and separate from 
sinners? But there is no reproach to a 
bad man’s badness like the goodness of 
a good man; there is nothing that re- 
proves a false priest like a true priest’s 
truth. And sothe men who had no claim 
to the holiest office were provoked by 
the character of Him Who had received 
in the highest possible degree the vocation 
of God. They therefore called a council 
and considered what they should do with 
One Whose words were troubling their 
State. The policy which commended 
itself to them was formulated by the 
chief priest: “It is expedient that one 
man die for the people, and that the 
whole nation perish not.” What he meant 
was that their craft was in danger, and 
that it was better that He who endangered 
it should die than that their craft should 
cease. He did not ask why One Who was 
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in character and function a true priest 
of God should endanger the priesthood 
that had risen by the ordinances and fop 
the convenience of men. It was enough for 
him to know that his office and his onder 
were threatened, to feel justified in sacri. 
ficing the blameless and beautiful Perso 
who was the unconscious cause of danger 
to “the nation,” «ie. * the priesthood,” 
And his words seemed to the assembled 
council the voice of high statesmanship, 
Cunning is the contradiction of wisdom, 
The cunning man is a disguised fool, 
driven to seek the readiest way of escape 
from the consequences of his own folly. 
And so their mean expediency by crucify. 
ing Jesus caused the supreme tragedy of 
time. But it did not save their people; on 
the contrary, it occasioned the coming of 
a divine revenge. Jerusalem, anxious for 
her own safety, perished. Round her the 
Roman drew his iron and impenetrable 
lines, her proud temple and _ her lofty 
towers were levelled with the dust, and 
she became a smoking ruin, with barren 
salt sown upon the place where Zion 
once stood, beautiful for situation and 
the joy of the whole earth. But love 
of the Crucified has given her an ideal 
and eternal existence in the faith of men. 
Athens, the eye of Greece, may stand 
to all ages as the home of beauty and 
of culture; Rome, the seat of empire, 
may have seemed the symbol to her own 
people of eternity, as to us of political 
power. But Jerusalem is, above all other 
cities, the symbol of religion; and over 
the very turmoil in which she _ perished 
we seem to see stretched the sceptre of 
eternal righteousness. And this idealisa- 
tion she owes to the Cross—Calvary has 
made her sacred for evermore. 

It is needful, then, to distinguish the 
accidents of the death of the Saviour 
from the Passion and the Sacrifice which 
were all His own. Man’s part added to 
the sufferings, but not to the merit 
of the sacrifice or the efficacy of 
His work. They contributed the setting: 
His person created and constituted the 
act. Their part sprang from the lower 
passions which permitted Satan, out of 
his immense experience of the feebleness 
of selfishness, to say, “Skin for skin; 
yea, all that a man hath will he give 
for his life.” Christ’s act came out of 
the grace which “though rich, yet for 
our sakes became poor, that we through 
His poverty might become rich.” And 
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each part so relieved the other as to 
heighten the collective effect. Thus, 
when the priests had secured not only 
His capture, but also His trial and His 
condemnation by the governor, their 
vindictive anger, as by a stroke of 
ironical genius, contrived the means at 
once of expressing their spite and of 
He had spoken of 
God as His Father—and certainly if ever 
such a name for God fell fitly from a 
human tongue it was from His. And 
He had described Himself as God’s Son 
and if ever man could think of anyone 
as Son of God then it must be a person 
such as He was. But the priests, when 
they had Him on the cross, helpless, 
vanquished, dying, gratified their lust of 
hate by breaking into jibes: ** He trusted 
in God: let Him deliver Him now 
if He desireth Him.” “If Thou art the 
Son of God, come down from the cross.” 
Then they had seen Him work miracles 
they did not dare to deny the miracles 
He worked, though they had tried to 
explain them by invoking the power He 
had come to overthrow. But now they 
had discovered the limits of the power 
they feared: it had availed for others, 
but did not avail for Himself; and so in 
their delight at the discovery they went 
to and fro before His cross and eried, 
“He saved Himself He cannot 
save.” Then they had seen that He was 
without blame, and had been silent when 
He asked them whether they could 
convict Him of sin: but now they had 
found a way of making Him seem guilty 
of the sin they had failed to discover. 
When Pilate had set before them Jesus 
and Barabbas and asked which of the 
two they wished to have released, they 
had chosen Barabbas, the “‘ robber”; and 
had left Jesus to endure the cross and 
bear the reproach of being the greater 
ulprit. And when He was led forth to 
lie they placed Him between two “ male- 
factors,” as if to damn Him still further 
md to drench His holy name in the 
hateful crime. They im- 
agined that they had made it impossible 
for those who had loved and followed 
Him, and lived in the light of His mag- 
nhificent eye, to idealise the form or 
glorify the nature of One Whose sun 
had set on the tarnished and 
blackened as by two immense clouds of 
darkness standing on each side of His 
glory, the ‘“malefactors” who were 


increasing His pain. 


others, 


associations of 


CTrOSS, 


Cross AND PASSION. 
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crucified with Him, “one on His right 
hand and the other on His left.” As 
they looked on their handiwork, they 
may well have thought that they were 
indeed victorious men, for had they not 
seen by -the grace of their own craft 
their foe perish ? 

But had these priests never read in 
their own Psalms “Surely the wrath of 
of men shall praise Him”? And if ever 
the wrath of men broke into a song 
that glorified God, it was now. All ¢he 
acts suggested by the genius of hate 
became at the touch of the Crucified 
changed into signs and occasions of 
grace. Jesus on the cross behaves like 
the Redeemer of the world. What had 
been designed to mock and insult Him 
turned in His hands into a new oppor- 
portunity for the expression of divine 
love and truth. They mocked Him when 
He cried in His agony like one forsaken 
of God: for how could He as man descend 
into the darkness of the grave without 
the common human = shrinking’ before 
that darkness and at the touch of its 
cold and awful hand? But, whatever 
sense might feel, how could God forsake 
the spirit of His Holy One? And had 
He not shown how near He had come 
to Him in death when He recalled Him 
from the grave and exalted Him to 
His Own right hand? His resurrection 
is no child of the human imagination, 
without any meaning or warrant save 
such as it owes to eye-witnesses; it is a 
fact of divine inspiration and _ spiritual 
experience. From then till now He has 
lived and r ned, and been to the ages 
that stana between Him and us, not 
only living, but as the very cause of 
their life. The men who mocked gloried 
in having found the limits of the power 
which He could no longer use to insult 
their impotence. But the hour of 
miracles was for Him only beginning: 
the reign of His grace was to have as 
its symbol the very instrument they 
had expected to extinguish His name. 
Kor at His touch the cross lost all its 
horror and crime and 
round it the 





associations of 
death, and = gathered 
attributes of a pity that never slum- 
bered, a mercy that never failed, a 
love mightier than the grave. He 


received it steeped in all the shameful 
memories of the seaffold where crime 
had expiated its guilt, and he trans- 


muted it into the symbol which has 
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87 
been carved on the tomb of those we 
have loved and lost, to express a hope 
that lives in the face of death: which 
has been borne on the breast of the 
Crusader or the banner of the warrior, to 
speak of a victory that could know no 
defeat: which has marked on the field 
of battle the spot where carnage ceased 
and where began the ministry of healing 
which knew no man as friend and none 
as foe, but only as the wounded who 
needed to be nursed, the sick who wanted 
to be cured, or the dying who waited 
to be consoled; and which has been 
made to adorn the grave of a martyred 
saint, or to speak to a race lost in evil 
of a God that could not let it go or 
leave it to perish in its sin. The very 
* malefactors” who had been selected to 
overshadow His fame, and give infamy 
to His end, were made to illustrate the 
grace that dwelt in Him in the very 
hour and article of death. They placed 
the one on the right hand and _ the 
other on the left, that like two pillars 
of darkness they might the more utterly 
quench His light; but His light shone 
through the darkness and made the pillars 
luminous with infinite significance. The 
one malefactor realised his sin and _ sor- 
rowed unto penitence; while the other, 
craving a life he did not deserve and 
never had honoured, passed through his 
impenitence to a death he was too hard- 
ened to fear. 


IT. 


The whole story of the Cross thus 
turns into a divine alle,ory. Jesus 
stands in the midst of time and of sin, 
with a world touched into penitence on 
His right hand and a world touched 
into impenitence and shamelessness on 
His left. He touches both, He is touched 
by both, and both show their essential 
qualities at His touch. The most offensive 
things that mockery could imagine and 
hate could do but seemed to make His 
face, even in its sorrow, radiant with a 
love too divine to be extinguished. If, 
then, the Crucifixion be read as at once 
fact and allegory, event and symbol, 
what are the ideas it expresses to us ? 

For one thing, it shows that the Cross 
is common to men; and each of us has 
first to bear it and then be borne on it. 
The three who were crucified together 
formed a strange trinity of sufferers: 
the bad man who loves and clings to his 
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badness: the bad man who ;abhors and 
renounces it: and the holy, the beautiful, 
and the gracious Son of God, stand to. 
gether in the fellowship of pain, aye 
joined in the common brotherhood of the 
Cross. Evil casts a shadow across the 
universe from which even God may not 
escape. The little child that does not 
know its right hand from its left knows 
pain and death; the hero who would 
rather die a thousand times than have 
his name tarnished by dishonour falls 
«a victim to the revenge or cowardice oy 
greed of some mean and contemptible 
traitor; the fond and trustful woman 
who loves neither wisely nor well is made 
the victim of some base man’s lust, and 
becomes an outcast from the society that 
will neither forget nor condone her sin, 
though it will hasten with soft and willing 
feet to forgive and forget the guilt of 
her seducer; the simple and the wu». 
worldly who have a little money to 
invest entrust it to some commercial 
vampire who lives on the blood and sub- 
stance of the simple, then lose it all, and 
come face to face with gaunt and pitiless 
poverty. The Cross has many forms; it 
is universal, it stands in every highway 
and byway of life; and in all we meet 
men bending under its weight, carrying 
the bier that will yet carry them. And 
it is strange that while the Cross is 
common, it is unequal in its pain and 
pressure, like a burden unevenly dis. 
tributed on the shoulders of men. The 
stalwart villain carries it and _ hardly 
feels its weight; he is carried by it 
without caring for its shame, while he 
is hardly touched by its pain. The 
gentle and pitiful carry theirs and feel 
it a burden beyond their strength, and 
they fall before their Calvary is reached, 
exhausted by the steepness of the way. 
And it is heaviest of all where the 
blamelessness is most complete. He 
who ought, if holiness had meant enjoy- 
ment, to have gone through life gaily as 
to the sound of minstrelsy, bears the 
saddest and most tragic cross of all time. 
a cross which can be represented neither 
by the wooden instrument of death, nor 
hy pierced hands and feet, nor wounded 
side. This cross cannot be measured or 
weighed or figured, for it is inner, the 
sorrow of the heart that breaks for sin, 
the pity which turns the vision of evil 
into a suffering that is sacrifice. 

But here a question too grave to be 
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passed unnoticed calls for discussion. 
Why did the Holy Son of God so suffer ? 
In this question there are really two: 
first, Why, in a world which love made 
and righteousness governs, do the inno- 
cent suffer with the guilty ? and, secondly, 
How do the Passion and Sorrow of the 
Saviour stand related to our salvation ? 
The principle that must guide us in our 
answer to the first question may be 
stated thus:—Man makes sin but God 
sends sorrow, and where the sin has 
been made no more beneficent messenger 
than sorrow can be sent even by the 
Heavenly Grace. Were there no suffering 
in a world where evil is, it would mean 
that its Sovereign cared as little for the 
evil as for the good, was indifferent to 
both, and could view without concern 
the departure of man from the obedience 
that is holiness and peace. He sends 
suffering that He may chastise the evil- 
doer, and move him, through the know- 
ledge of his sin in its fruits, to a penitence 
which he would otherwise not dream of 
seeking. Dark is the shadow which sin 
has cast upon time, and our world, as it 
wanders through space, lies cold and 
bleak in the night wind that rises from 
the swamps of its own wrong, and comes 
laden with damp mists and death. But 
across the dark there runs a golden band 
of sunlight, that grows ever wider and 
falls with ever directer ray upon the sore 
heart of the weary vagrant ; and this band 
is made by the sorrow which comes from 
God and leads back to Him. And there 
could be no remedial suffering for the guilty 
unless the innocent suffered with him. 
For are they not both of one kin? and 
how is it possible that the kindly innocent 
could be without sorrow when he sees 
his sinful kin enduring the chastisement 
that is his due? Blood is thicker than 
water: the bond it forms between men 
is strange and potent and infrangible, 
and will not allow those of one blood to 
be indifferent to each other's fate. Sin. 
therefore, is certain to pain the good 
more than the evil: and transgression 
may well be a more terrible thing to an 
archangel’s eye than to a devil’s experience. 
On the white face of the snow a black 
spot will seem more densely black than 
when it lies against a background faded 
and flecked and grey. And so to the 
soul that has never sinned evil will seem 
a darker and more hideous thing than it 
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will to the soul that has never seen 
holiness or cared to see it, that has no 
associations of unsullied white to bring 
out the dismal blackness that lies around 
and lives within it. 

The suffering of the innocent with the 
guilty has thus a twofold significance: it 
is the touch of nature which shows the 
kinship of the good with the evil, and it 
is the effect of the clear and single eye 
that, seeing sin as it is makes holiness 
mourn for guilt. And in the suffering 
thus caused there works a remedial power, 
The sinful never so know their sin as whey 
they see sorrow for it incorporated in one 
who did no evil and yet suffered from 
the wrong. The sight of a father going 
down in sorrow to the grave, his hair 
whitened with shame for sin he never 
committed, his heart broken with regret 
for wrong he never performed, ~ has 
wakened remorse in many a_ profligate 
who had never known he had a conscience 
and had but gloried in his shame. The 
sudden apparition of a mother seeking 
a fallen daughter—as Mary may have 
sought her buried Lord—and not able to 
see for her blinding tears, has sent the 
daughter weeping back into her yester- 
days, seeking the innocence she knew in 
her childhood and lost with her happier 
days. And so the Cross speaking to 
men of the Passion of God for their sin 
sets them, as it were, back in the heart 
of God, and therefore causes them to see 
it as with the divine eye, to judge it as 
with the divine conscience, to hate it with 
a divine hatred, and to avoid it with the 
unconscious serenity and sureness of the 
divine will And ‘the mysterious force 
by which it compels man to feel sin as 
God feels it. the Cross does not lose with 
the lapse of time. The farther we travel 
down the ages the nearer it comes to us: 
the flight of time is a movement towards 
it. Its memory does not fade with the 
years, but the infinite grace that speaks 
in it moves with a swifter step than 
soft-footed time even in its most rapid 
strides. It is indeed to state no paradox, 
but only the most obvious fact, to say 
we feel nearer the Cross and the Crucified 
to-day than did the Roman centurion 
who cried as he witnessed the last agony 
of the Saviour, “Truly this is the Son 
of God.” 


Epivor’s Nore.—In this series of papers each writer 8 Te 
spousible for the views expressed in his own contribution only. 
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MISS LETTICE BROWN. 


py C. E. C. Weigall, Author of ‘‘The Temptation of Dulce Carruthers,”’ “ An 
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Mo fomegisS LETTICE BROWN, 
of Westgate Lane, 
Ironville, was what 
even the most im- 
partial observer must 
have called an old 


CIS» Angel Unawares,’ 
- 
WM A: 











maid. You could not 

take the sting of the 

yy word away by calling 

af her pretty, for she had 

never had the smallest 

pretensions to beauty. her hair being of a 
decidedly sandy hue and her nose inclining 


to that shape which is popularly called the 
“snub.” But her hair was always tucked 
way under the neatest of bonnets or the 
rettiest of mob caps, and her face with its 
wthetic charm of expression appealed to 
me’s inmost heart. 

Over the sick bed of a little child, in some 
desolate hovel that no one else would visit, 


she often brought the sunlight of the summer 


country, and many a dying soul had gone 
out into the unseen world assured of the 
Life Everlasting, first believed in from the 
simple piety of her own life. 

When Miss Lettice arrived in Tronville she 
had settled gown so quietly in her tiny house 

it people did not wake at first to the 
onsciousness of her existence, till she had 
been going about among them for quite a 
long time, in her black alpaca gown, and 
loak fastened at the throat by a mourning 
brooch. Then at the Rector’s request she 
indertook a class in the night school, but 
the big, independent) lads from the Steel 
Works jeered at her timidity, and the girls 


mocked at her spectacles and her antediluvian 
garments, till Miss Lettice shed bitter tears 
into her cup of tea, and sobbed in her lonely 
room over the attempt that spelt failure. 


After that, a little district was allotted to 


her, since she seemed to crave to help some- 
one and to do some good with her life that 
was all goodness. And the curate gave into 


her charge a miserable street that no one 
else cared to look after, and the 
the inhabitants weighed upon her’ tender 
heart like a nightmare. She was quite unable 
to help them, since her own poverty was 
very great. Indeed, it was dimly known in 
lronville that she was the daughter of a 
country doctor who, having died suddenly, 
had left hea very slenderly provided for. She 
kept one small servant to do the rough 


misery of 
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work of the house, whose devotion to her 


mistress’ interests was so great that the 
four-roomed house was always as clean as a 
pink and as sweet as privet when it flowers. 
And that small maid could have told a tale of 
many deeds of quiet unselfishness, almost 
amounting to beroism, that might have been 
reckoned among the golden deeds of life. 

It was a sunny June morning, and Miss 
Letfice was seated in her parlour with a strip 
of knitting in her hand. The sun was gilding 
the dingy walls of the house opposite, striving 
to throw a veil of beauty over the smoky 
surroundings. If you stood with your face 
pressed close to the pane, or stretched your 
head and shoulders out of the window, it 
Was possible to catch a little glimpse of the 
country through a curve in the long line of 
houses. It could scarcely be called more than 
a suggestion of wood and field, where happy 
children would be knee-deep in buttercups 
and tall white daisies, and where perhaps a 
little bubbling stream trickled along between 
ferns and foxgloves and clumps of ladysimock. 
Then there was a line of far faint blue hills 
beyond the fields, and beyond the hills again 
the sea, surging up against grey English 
cliffs, where the gulls whirled and nested. 

The country was too far off to afford Miss 
Lettice any gratification, for she was not 
strong enough to walk so far, and carriage 
hire was beyond her means. So all the 
summer through she sat and gazed at the 
distant hills, watching the golden sunbeams 
on the opposite wall, and played with the 
country children only in her dreams. 

But to-day she had a little bit of the 
country in a handful of dog roses that a 
child had brought her in the morning, warm 
with the eager clutch of little hands, but 
still sweet. They were placed in a Crown 
Derby bow! that had belonged to her grand- 
mother, and Mary Jane was receiving very 
careful orders about that special piece of 
china, as she stood demurely with her hands 
behind her back in the centre of the cheap 
square rug. 

‘**Mary Jane,” Miss Lettice was saying, 
“pray put aside half of that nice tender beef 
[ ordered for our dinner to-day. I do not 
feel very hungry, and a small rice pudding 
will be all I require. I will take the meat to 
Mrs. Potter, the wife of the man who sweeps 
the chimneys. Poor thing! she has twelve 
children, and is almost starving.” 
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** Yes ’m,” said Mary Jane, without relaxing a 
musele of her stolid countenance. 

* And pray, Mary Jane, be very careful 
in dusting the Crown Derby bowl  to- 
morrow——" 

The small maid gave sudden and unexpected 
signs of excitement, and her face grew as red as 
a shining apple. 

**Oh’m, please’m,” she gasped; ‘* there’s two 
ladies comin’ up the steps, and there’s a gentle- 
man with them; and, oh my, what a fine dress 
that short one has on!” 

A loud knock, which must have tried the 
strength of the little brass knocker, resounded 
through the house at this moment, and Miss 
Lettice started violently, then settled the bow 
at her throat with a shaking hand. “ 

**Go to the door, Mary Jane,” she said ; * and 
remember all | have told you about announcing 
visitors.” 

Strangers were an unknown quantity at the 
little house, and the fact that the parlour 
window opened in dangerous proximity to the 
door did not tend to diminish the old lady’s 
agitation, for she could hear a man’s voice say 
in no measured accents, as the speaker plied 
the knocker : 

‘**“My word! do you think old Mother 
Shipton ‘ll hear that? What a bore it is to 
have to do other people’s errands!” 

**Oh, come now, Harry —the errand is mine,” 
giggled a girl’s voice; and in the slight confu- 
sion that ensued the door was opened, and she 
heard them audibly trying to squeeze into the 
oilcloth-covered passage. 

The Danbys were wealthy people, who had 
obtained a certain position in society since a 
lucky speculation in iron that had landed Mr. 
Danby ‘‘at the top of the tree.” The girls were 
considered to be smart and excellent fun; 
but when the two Miss Danbys entered the 
shabby little room, dressed in all the height of 
the fashion, with a swing of silken skirts and a 
clatter of bangles, and stood face to face with 
Miss Brown in her old black alpaca, the little 
old maid looked the greater lady of the trio. 

*Oh! how do you do?” said Maud Danby, 
going so far as to give her hostess a listless 
hand shake. “This is iy sister Evelyn, and 
my cousin Mr. Vane.” 

The young man bowed, and the younger Miss 
Danby giggled faintly. 

There was little remarkable about Mr. Vane, 
save a general impression of high collar and 
vapid amiability, and Miss Lettice reached him 
a horsehair chair with a feeling that if he lived 
up to his collars he must indeed be a hard- 
worked young man. 

*We must not stay a moment, really.” 
went on Miss Danby. ‘ But before [ ask you, I 
feel sure that you will do what I want, as I 
know how good-natured you are.” 

* Yes,” said Miss Lettice feebly, remembering 


that the worst tasting pill is generally the beg 
gilded, 

* But I should be so grateful if you would 
preside at my table at the mothers’ meeting tea 
next Tuesday, as [I have just been asked toa 
party the same night. Too bad of Mrs, Rogers 
nailing me down to a table like that.” 

*On Tuesday?” said Miss Brown teebly, “] 
am afraid I can’t. I—l have got an engage. 
ment that afternoon.” 

The engagement was one that she had looked 
forward to for many days, for the Rector of one 
of the many parishes in the suburbs of Iron. 
ville, having met Miss Brown on one of her 
charitable errands among the poor, had asked 
her to join an excursion into the country with 
his Sunday scholars, aud Miss Brown had with 
joy accepted. 

“Oh, but how terrible!” cried Miss Danby, 
with that exaggeration of trifles peculiar to a 
class that takes its pastimes in the small! things 
of life. “Oh, I was sure, and so was Mrs, 
Rogers, that you would do it for me ; and really 
you have only to sit at the head of the table 
and look ornamental, and you would do that 
beautifully, wouldn’t she, Evie?” 

*Oh, beautifully,” returned the youngest 
Miss Danby, still giggling. 

* And really it will be a change to you, after 
living so long in such a little dark street as 
this.” 

‘Dear ine, yes,” interposed Mr. Vane. “1 
suppose there were no other houses vacant 
when you were house-hunting ? [should have 
preferred one with a little more light.” 

Miss Lettice turned a trifle paler,* and her 
lips quivered. 

*“T am very poor,” she said simply, ‘and I 
could not afford to live in another house.” 

The answer was so direct that a deep 
silence fell upon her visitors, broken at last 
by Miss Danby, who sprang to her feet. 

*We must be off, now,” she said, “‘and 
may tL trust you to take my _ place on 
Tuesday ?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Brown, with a _ shadowy 
smile. “Tt will take your place.” 

* Awfully good of you; and you will really 
enjoy it, you know,” cried Maud Danby, as 
she shook hands. ‘*Come along, Harry.” 

Mr. Vane lingered behind his cousins for 4 
moment, the situation striking his mere 
generous mind suddenly as an_ impossible 
one, 

**Look here, Miss Brown,” he blurted ont 
suddenly. ‘My cousin did not mean to be 
rude, in fact 

Then, seeing tears in the faded eyes that 
Miss Brown was trying so hard to hide, he 
flushed hotly. 

“Oh, I declare,” he said, “we are all 
brutes. Let me _ take the teapot oD 
Tuesday.” 
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‘No, oh, no. Pray don’t think me so silly 
as—as to cry about such a trifle. Ll have a 
little neuralgia,” interposed Miss Brown 


hurriedly, seeking a woman’s first excuse for 


discomfort. 

‘Then what can I do? Ah, I see you are 
fond of flowers—let me send you some.” 

**Harry!” cried Miss Danby, imperiously 
from the passage, and the young man dashed 
from the room, destroying an erection of 
paper fans and knocking two chairs over in 
his exit. 

Perhaps the sight of her tremulous smile 
had brought back to Harry Vane’s mind some 
forgotten memory once very dear to him, but 
certain it was that he refused to join in any 
of the sallies of wit at the expense of Miss 
Brown in which his cousins were anxious to 
indulge on their return home. 

Miss Brown shed some tears when she was 
left alone: but later in the evening a hamper 
full of rare roses and orchids, sent by an 
unknown friend, brought a smile to her sad 
lips as she remembered that, after all, there 
are kind hearts in the world. And a little 
child, tossing on its fevered bed in Brick 
Lane, to whom she took one of those 
wonderful Maréchal Niel roses, looked up 
into her tender face and, folding its thin 
hands, said wondering : 

**Dear little angel, you have left your white 
wings behind you.” 

There was a miniature hanging by the fire- 
place, representing Miss Lettice as a_ rosy 
cheeked girl with long curls, that had been 
painted when she was young and had a lover ; 
and that night before she went to bed Miss 
Lettice looked at the faded painting by the 
light of her tallow dip, and wondered if 
she had ever been as pretty as the portrait 
represented her. If she had been, surely 
the man she had loved could never have 
left her and gone abroad without a word! 
There was a little yellow packet of letters in 
her desk that she read over before she went 
to sleep, and the letters spoke of love that 
endured, though the love of Roger Marchant 
had not been cast in such a mould. 

And after she had put out the candle and 
lay sleepless in the dark, with wide, sad 
eyes, she seemed to see Roger’s face in the 
silence, looking down at her with the smile 
that he had worn the day they said good- 
bye. 

€ * * * sf 

It was late in the evening, and Miss 
Lettice was slowly walking homewards. The 
sun was setting behind the smoky town, 
and the whirr of the factories seemed to be 
louder and more busy as the time for their 
ceasing grew near at hand. She looked tired 





and dispirited, and the lines that trouble 
and disappointment had carved upon — her 
face were deeper than usual, for she had not 
found the parochial tea pleasant that aftep. 


noon, since she had been among people 
entirely strange to her, and in a measure 


unsympathetic. The one thought that had 
cheered her was that she had made Miss Danby 
happy; and as she turned out of the noisy 
street into the dark little byway where her own 
home lay she smiled a little at some fap 
faint memory of a /é/e she had once attended, 
where she had worn white muslin and had 
enjoyed everything in the programme. There 
Was no one to be seen right or left of her, 
but as she neared her own door she paused 
to gaze at the glimpse of country that 
showed so fair behind the  smoke-grimed 
houses. The sun was on the far blue hills, 
and the fields lay in a mist of golden light 
that glorified the whole world. Miss Lettice 
drew a long breath of delight. 

“How could | think the world was dark,” 
she murmured to herself, ‘‘ when there is 
light everywhere if people will look for it?” 

She turned to put the latchkey into the 
lock, with the golden light upon her still, 
and the reflection of it in the tremulously 
happy smile that made her look almost young 
again. 

A man who had been standing in the 
shadow of the street opposite came swiftly 
across to her when she smiled, and caught 
her suddenly by the wrist. 

**Lettice!” he said, in a voice sharp with 
passion. ‘Lettice, is it you at last, after all 
these weary years of searching for you? 
[ was not quite sure of you till you smiled; 
but then | knew. Oh, my love, look at 
me!” 

Miss Lettice turned, with a look on her 
white face that was something deeper than 
joy, and they faced one another. The bronzed 
bearded man, upright, yet looking quite his 
five and fifty years of life, his hair silvered, 
his face lined with the struggle of the battle 
of life; and the little old maid, fragile and 
pale with the excess of shock and wonder. 

**Roger!” she said. ‘**Oh, Roger! I knew 
you would come.” 

“Am I forgiven?” he cried again, with 
her hands in his, her face against his 
shoulder. 

“IT to forgive? There was nothing to for- 
give.” 

And then, broken with joy and dazed with 
her new happiness, she fell unconscious into 
his arms; and he, tenderly lifting her, carried 
her into the house, bearing her against his 
strong, patient heart, as he would do for 
the remainder of his life. 
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DANCING 


By Hugh 


7 any good thing be said about a 
barrack school? The very name 
, seems to carry its own condemna- 


tion—the assurance that from such a 
place all the beautiful things we as- 
sociate with the word “home” will be rigidly 
excluded. We think of Bumbledom and 
Oliver Twist, and of all that is senseless 
and inhuman in the bringing up of children. 
Now, I have no intention of putting in a 
plea for the barrack school as an institution. 
Its days are numbered; the awakened con- 
science and growing intelligence of the com- 
munity in matters pertaining to child life 
have decreed its extinction or material 
modification. Nevertheless, it cannot but be 
helpful, as well as interesting, that while the 
barrack school exists we should know the 
best that can be made of it. A  visit—or, 
better, a series of visits—to the Poplar 
Training School at Forest Gate would con- 
vince anyone that an immense advance has 
been made in the methods of dealing with 
the children of the State since the days when 
Dickens poured scorn and ridicule on the 
stupidity and brutality of parish officiais. 
The children at this school no longer wear 
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A HORNPIPE 


B. Philpott. 


uniform, but are dressed in clothes of various 
patterns and colours, so that out of doors 
they are not to be distinguished from the 
children of respectable working-class people 
in the neighbourhood, unless, indeed, their 
greater neatness and cleanliness should bewray 
them. In the matter of education, too, a 
great advance has been made since the days 
when, as the superintendent, Mr. W. B. Dean, 
B.A., expressed it, “‘ pauper children were only 
educated when there was nothing else for them 
to do, when there were no floors to scrub 
or wood to chop.” The teaching is now 
practically the same as that given by the 
London School Board, and it is the intention 
of the Guardians, when the projected removal 
of the school to Shenfield in Essex takes place, 
to throw open their school to the children of 
the neighbourhood, thus securing the same 
object that is sought by those who advocate 
the sending of Poor Law children to the ordin- 
ary elementary schools. From an educational 
standpoint, the children are still somewhat 
handicapped by the Local Government Board 
regulation, which requires those in the upper 
classes to spend about a third of the school 
time in the workshops, the boys learning 
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woodworking, shoemaking, or tailoring, and 
the girls cooking, dressmaking, or laundry 
work, 

The school is fortunate in having a cultured 
and liberal-minded superintendent, who _ is 
just the man to carry out the policy of an 
enlightened Board of Guardians. It is Mr. 
Dean’s constant aim to help the children to 
‘*break their birth’s invidious bar” and start 
the race of life on equal terms with their 
more fortunate brothers and sisters. Al- 
though still a young man, Mr. Dean is an 
educationist of considerable experience, and 
his opinions on the education of Poor Law 
children are worth noting. He does not like 
the so-called “half-time” system; he thinks 
that it is not needed in the school, and that 
it is disastrous to both branches of the child’s 
education. He would prefer that a boy should 
go right through the curriculum of an ele- 
mentary school, and then receive at least one 
year’s training in the technical shop. “I 
have no sympathy,” he says, ‘‘for the opinion 
that our boys are naturally dull and heavy, 
or cannot stand the strain of an uninterrupted 
are in any way different 
from their brothers outside. In the hands of 
the intelligent, bright, and energetic teacher, 
they as readily display intelligence, vitality, 


school course, or 
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THE QUIVER. 


and energy as any children with whom I jaye 
been associated ; they offer to the best teacher 
the most fascinating field in his profession” 
A visitor’s impression of the children both at 
work and at play confirms this view, [f 
a few of them are undersized, slow-witted 
weaklings—pathetic witnesses to a vicious 
parentage or a neglected infancy—the majority 
are bright, happy, and healthy, strong-limbed 
and full of spirits. 

Good food and plenty of exercise no doubt 
contribute largely to this result. Those who 
think Poor Law children are always half 
starved should look in at the Poplar School 
about dinner-time. Hot roast beef or mutton, 
with an abundant supply of potatoes and 
bread, and sometimes a second vegetable, 
followed by a goodly portion of baked plum 
pudding, is the menu for most days; onee ¢ 
week there is a which contains pud- 
ding, and then there is no second course; 
and on Sundays a plentiful supply of cold 
meat is followed by an apple or other ray 
fruit. Breakfast consists of tea and bread and 
butter: tea, of bread and butter or bread and 
jam, with cocoa-—excellent cocoa made with 
half milk—and cake on Sundays. The older 
children have a light supper of biscuits. 

The opportunities for healthful physical 
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IN THE LAUNDRY. 


recreation are abundant. At the back 
of the school is a large playing field 
in which cricket, football, and other 
sports can be indulged in. There is a 
swimming bath, of which such good 
use is made that nearly ,every boy 
and girl in the school is able to swim. The 
sixpence which is awarded to every beginner 
who swims fifty yards or so no doubt acts as 
a stimulus, but many can do much more 
than this: they are evidently adepts at life- 
saving drill, and the simple expedient of 
throwing pennies into the water reveals the 
fact that many are very expert divers, There 
isa small gymnasium, and physical drill, as 
may be supposed, takes an important place 
in the school curriculum. 

The annual sports day is a great day in the 
school year, and the boys—and girls too— 
enter into the various competitions with as 
much zest and spirit as the scholars in any 
public school. Indeed, it is of a public school 
rather than of a workhouse or a charity 
institution that one is again and again 
reminded at Forest Gate. It is pleasant to 
see at such a place something of the public 
school spirit, that esprit de corps which 
some are disposed to consider the monopoly 
of the highly born. This shows itself in many 
ways. The football team plays a sound game, 
with good combination, good temper, and any 
amount of pluck, and is often cheered to 
victory by admiring crowds of schoolfellows. 
Like other schools, the Poplar School has 
had its representatives at the war, and the 
boys talk with pride of ‘our fellows at the 
front.” One boy tells us that the football 
team was second last year in the League of 

















Poor Law Schools, ‘and means to be first 
this year”; another boy, not himself in the 
school band, tells with pride how ‘“ Colonel 
Tillotson said our band was the best boys’ 
band he had ever heard ;” and, which is per- 
haps even more noteworthy, a boy thinks it 
worth while to report that at a recent compe- 
tition ‘‘our girls took the first prize for drill.” 
The school has a motto, ‘‘One and All,” and a 
school song, which has been written by Mr. 
Robert Jones and set to a tuneful melody 
by Mr. Dean. This song is so good that it 
deserves, I think, to be quoted in full :— 


THE POPLAR TREE. 
(POPLAR SCHOOL SONG.) 


Oh, the Poplar Tree stands straight and true, 
Like a sentinel on duty. 
And every twig slants upward too, 
For every twig's on duty. 
That's a hint for me 
And a nod for you, 
For I’m a twig, 
And so are you. 
So sing with me to the Poplar Tree 
That stands up straight on duty. 


CHORUS: 

One and All, One and All, 

Twig and Trunk and Root and All, 
Together, together, 
In every weather, 

Storm and trouble and toil and moil, 
The Poplar Tree 
Stands sturdily, 

With its root sunk deep in English soil. 
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Oh, the seaman’s oak and the bowman’s yew 
Have shared in England’s glory, 
For they were stout and tough and true, 
And Truth is a nation’s glory. 
7 So the work for me 
Is to keep her true, 
As stout as oak, 
As tough as yew, 
As straight and free as the Poplar Tree, 
For she pledges me her glory. 
CHORUS. 


Home land and far land, 
Dark face and white, 
Land of poplar, palm, or pine, 
Dark sky or bright, 
Old time or new time, 
Calm or battle or strife, 
Truth is clear, 
Honour dear— 

Right’s right ! 

CHORUS. 


In talking to the children, one can hardly fail 
to be struck with the fact that their references 
to school officers and teachers are almost in- 
variably friendly, sometimes even enthusiastic. 
The late superintendent, Mr. Charles Duncan. 
who resigned about two years ago, had a 
specially warm place in their hearts. This 
may strange to who knew but 
slightly the tall, grave, soldierly man of some- 
what stern appearance and manner, who 
exercised for many years a practically absolute 
authority in the school: and there were some, 
I believe, who that the splendid 
discipline he maintained was simply a witness 
to the hardness and severity of his rule. Yet it 
is a fact that many of the boys and girls were 
in tears when he drove away from the school 
after bidding them good-bye, and I have myself 
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THE QUIVER. 


seen the infants, when he happened to go 
amongst them at play-time, crowding roung 
him, waving their little hands and shouting 
with delight, for all the world like the little 
children in your own nursery, dear reader, 
when their favourite uncle appears on the 
scene, 

The majority of the boys, when they leave 
school, are apprenticed to a trade, generally the 
trade of which they have obtained some little 
insight in the school workshops—either tailor. 
ing, shoemaking, or carpentry. The girls 
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nearly all enter Gomestic service, though a few 
who show special aptitude may be put to other 
employments. One girl, for instance, has 
lately been apprenticed to a West End dress 
inaker, and another is serving her time as 4 
pupil teacher. Nor do they forget, or speak 
with anything but pride of, the rock from 
which they were hewn. Scarcely a Saturday 
passes but some old boys may be seen revisiting 
the home of their childhood. The 
scholars, too, evidently have a real affection 
for the place which to them is home—all the 
many of them ever knew—as well as 
school. A sick child at a convalescent home 
will sometimes ask to be taken back to the 
school, and in spite of the disabilities that 
belong to the barrack system, there are few 
children who have not among the officers at 
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least one whom they can regard as a real 
friend. Mr. Dean tells me he was never so 
pleased to hear a cheer as when the 
returning from their summer holiday last year, 
broke into ringing and quite spontaneous 
cheer When they came in sight of the school- 


boys, 


house. 

This summer holiday was an event of much 
importance, as it established a_ precedent 
which it is to be hoped may be followed, not 
only at the Poplar School, but in many other 
Poor Law schools. At the Guardians’ expense 
about 200 boys had a fortnight in camp at 
Dovercourt, and the girls were taken in batches 
to see the sights of London. Strange as it may 
seem, the boys did not by any means jump at 
the idea of camping out by the sea. The thing 
was absolutely new in their experience, and 
they maintained an attitude of reserve, even of 
suspicion, until the salt breezes and the rolling 
sea, and the glad, free life of those who dwell 
in tents, had the effect they always must have 
on the young and vigorous, and they 
abandoned themselves to the unrestrained 
enjoyment of the varied delights that belong to 
such an existence. 

A country holiday for girls is, of course, a 
more difficult thing to arrange. But the plan 
of taking daily trips to the sights of London 
was no doubt as good a substitute as could 
be devised. The arrangements were success- 
fully made and carried out by Miss Lidgett, 
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the energetic and capable matron. 
only the show sights—such as St. Paul’s, the 
Tower, and the Monument—that proved a 
source of wonder and delight to these children. 
The steamboats on the river, the “ twopenny 
tube,” with the lifts descending into the depths 
of the earth, Covent Garden in the early morn- 
ing, soldiers on sentry duty, a blind man 
reading the Bible, the jewellers’, milliners’ and 
toy merchants’ shops, tea at an “ A.B.C.” shop, 
with, permission to choose—within limits—what 
they would have, all were new and strange ex- 
periences, and supplied material for delightfully 
artless comment in the letters to the guardians 
in which they all related the events of the day. 
Here is an extract from a particularly charm- 
ing letter, which must not, however, be taken 
as indicating the high water mark of spelling 
and composition reached by the young 
trippers : 

*“We seen some horses with hats on to keep 
them from having the sunstroke. We seen the 
Monument in remenance of the fire of London. 

. We seen the West End shops were their 
were four ladies with long air. . . . Weseen the 
shops were their was some dogs and some 
birds. . . . We saw some soldiers standing up so 
strait and holding their heads up with their 
guns at their side, and they was marching 
along. If we went in they would say Friend or 
foe. If we was to say Friend they would say 
pass on. But if we was to say Foe they would 
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And help your wife to chop the wood.”) 
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shoot us. When we whent into the Park 
there was a lake and we paddled in it and the 
old man came out of his office and sent us away 
and said big girls like us was not allowed in the 
lake. Thanking you very much for the money 
you paid for us to go out— Mary B.” 

A pleasant feature of these outings was the 
kindness and consideration the parties met 
with on all hands. City gentlemen, ’bus 
conductors, and policemen seemed to vie with 
one another in giving information and guid- 
ance; the fruit merchants of Covent Garden 
distributed greengages and apples among the 
little visitors ; and the kindly and resourceful 
custodian of a popular place of amusement 
earned their special gratitude by discovering 
that a fat girl and a thin girl could squeeze 
through the turnstile together, and so the 
whole party might be admitted for half-price, 

There will, of course, be those who ob- 
ject to the spending of the ratepayers’ 
money for such purposes as these. But 
those who take the Guardians’ point of 
view dwell upon the educational benefit of 
these departures from the beaten track of 
institutional life. The teachers declare that 
in many ecases they can signs of a 
brightened intelligence since the children re- 
turned from their holidays. Apart from the 
enjoyment of the children—and how great 
that is those to whom the annual holiday is 
a matter of course cannot perhaps easily 
realise— these holiday experiences afford some- 
thing of permanent value in the mental 
stimulus and the broadening, humanising in- 
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fluence they exert, thus tending to lift them 
out of the pauper class at a later stage of 
their lives. 

A very interesting feature, and one that is 
almost unique in a Poor Law school, is the 
completely organised Sunday school, conducted 
by voluntary workers, which is held every 
Sunday afternoon. With this the school 
officials have nothing whatever to do; all the 
arrangements are in the hands of Mr. A. W. 
Webster, an extremely able organiser and a 
Sunday school worker of much experience, 
who is assisted by a band of seventy teachers 
belonging to many branches of the Christian 
Church—Anglican, Congregational, Wesleyan, 
Baptist, Presbyterian. 

It speaks well for the school authorities 
that they have been willing to let in these 
outsiders and give them unrestricted freedom 
in dealing with the children, and for the 
Sunday school workers that they have com- 
pletely justified this confidence. ‘* We owe a 
lot to Mr. Webster,” says Mr. Dean. “He is 
really a splendid fellow, and the work done 
by him and his helpers is certainly a feature 
of our school. Sunday afternoon is the 
quietest hour of the week for me and the 
staff. We have nothing to do and not the 
slightest anxiety. I can leave the school with 
perfect confidence in the hands of Mr 
Webster.” 

The Sunday school qua Sunday school is 
one of remarkable efficiency, whether we judge 
by the order and discipline, the results of 
Scripture examinations, the care taken in 














‘raining teachers, or the friendly ‘relations 
between teachers and scholars. By means 
of a Christian Endeavour Society, a Band 
of Hope, parties at Christmas time, and 
country rambles on Saturday afternoons, 
the teachers take a much larger place 
in the lives of the children than is repre- 
sented by the hour’s teaching on Sunday 
afternoon. 

The cordial sympathy that exists between 
the voluntary workers and the school officials 
js only possible because both have a common 
object—the g nuine welfare of the scholars. 
It is the constant care of the superintendent 
and matron to keep the children pleasantly 
and usefully employed. Some of the boys 
keep pets — pigeons, rabbits, rats, or mice; 
others have their own strips of garden to 
cultivate. During the winter months recrea- 
tive evening classes are held in wood carving, 
modelling, etc., and from time to time lantern 
lectures and concerts are arranged. The prac- 
tice of graceful dances and old English singing 
games provides the little ones with delightful 
recreation, which has at the same time an 
educational value. There is a good library, 
but unfortunately the present building does 
not lend itself to the provision of facilities 
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for quiet reading and indoor games. This 
will be remedied in the new buildings about 
to be erected at Shenfield. 

There is more freedom about the life of 
these children than is to be found in most 
private and many public schools. There are 
no locked doors or gates, and there are no 
such things as *“ bounds ”—in recreation time 
the children go where they please ; conversa- 
tion is not forbidden at meal times, the 
children are allowed to see their friends 
freely, and the visitor can, if he will, find 
out the whole story of a child’s life in the 
school. Nothing is hidden, because there is 
nothing to hide. The barracks remain, but 
barrack rule has disappeared; the educa 
tionist has superseded the drill sergeant, 
and repression and fear have given place to 
sympathy and respect. The law relating to 
pauper children may still be faulty, and if so 
it should be remedied; but even more import- 
ant than the provisions of the law is the 
spirit in which it is administered, and the 
Poplar Training School is an object lesson in 
what sympathy, intelligence, and humanity 
may do, even with the existing law, to 
promote the happiness and well-being of the 
wards of the State. 
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Words by F. Quanurs. 


Fountain of Light. 


Music by the Rev. W 
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’, J. Foxety, M.A., B.Mus, Lond, 


(Minor Canon of Canterbury Cathedral.) 
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What I possess or what I crave, 
Brings no content, great God, to me, 
If w hat I would or what I have 
Be not possessed and blest in Thee : 
What I enjoy, oh make it mine 
In making me, that have it, Thine! 
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When winter fortunes cloud the brows 

Of summer friends, when eyes grow strange, 
When plighted faith forgets its vows, 

When earth and all things in it change— 
Thy mercies, Lord, are ever sure, 
Thy love shall evermore endure. 

















; BEAUTY’S DAUGHTER. 


By Katharine Tynan. 








“There be none of Beauty’s daughters 
With a magic like thee.” 

\HE lines were sung with 
| a gay  impertinence 
| quite out of keeping 
with the sentiment of 
them; and the song 
had a sudden ending 
because a_ well-aimed 
potato almost caught 
the singer where he 
sat on the garden wall 
among the plums and pears. 

“Tsay, Kathleen,” cried the young gentle- 
man, cleverly eluding the missile, ‘* that’s not 
fair. I can’t afford to have my good looks 
spoilt, as theyre my only equipment for life, 
especially as Miss Quinn is coming to Inch 
next month for the hunting.” 

“She won't look at you, Jimmy, that’s 
all I’m afraid of,” said the young lady ad- 
dressed as Kathleen. ‘*She has seen so many 
men, you know, and has proved obdurate 
to them all. Papa remembers her, though 
he won't talk about her. If it was really 
she and not an aunt or cousin, she must 
be somewhere in the forties. So she’s had 
enough experience to reject you when she sees 
you, and so all our plans will come to 
nothing.” 

“You'll have to console me then, Kathleen,” 
said the young gentleman, swinging himself 
off the wall with an easy grace, and coming 
towards the girl, who had leant on her spade 
while she carried on the conversation. 

Mr. James De La Poer was a dapper, well- 
built, rosy-skinned, and blue-eyed youth, of a 
cherubic innocence of appearance which won 
people’s hearts for him at first sight. He was 
very good-looking indeed, with delicate small 
features, and an air of breeding that had 
an odd way of imparting itself to all his 
belongings. Even a country-town tailor 
could not spoil his figure, nor a country-town 
barber the contour of his sleek head. 

“You will have to console me, Kathleen,” 
he said, with an intent glance at the gir] 
who met his gaze so openly. 

“Ah, don’t be talking of consolations,” said 
the girl. ‘* You'll have to get over Miss Quinn 
somehow. It’s the only thing for you, my 
poor Jimmy. You see you can’t leave your 
mother to earn a living anywhere else, and if 





it’s harder to pick up one at any other place 
in the world than it is at Drumceliffe, it’s off 
your lands.” 

“True for you,” said the young gentleman 
dejectedly. ‘If the tenants would only pay 
a quarter’s rent by way of variety now and 
again, it wouldn’t be so bad. As it is, I’ve 
all I can do to provide for her ladyship by 
rearing a few calves and fattening a few pigs. 
And as if that weren’t bad enough, my god- 
father cuts me off with an angry shilling 
because [ won’t go into the army.” 

** Everyone says you’re horribly idle, Jimmy. 
That’s something you’ve got to bear in 
patience.” 

“I’m the busiest man alive, Kathleen. By 
the way, would you like to come out in my 
boat this morning? There isn’t a breath on 
the water. We could just drift and talk.” 

“Too much to do. Here, finish digging out 
these potatoes for me, will you?” 

**Of course I will. You oughtn’t to have to 
dig, Kathleen. Not that it disagrees with you.” 

“Not yet. IL’ll be twisted and crooked 
enough, I daresay, by the time I get to old 
Terry’s age. I’m out in all weathers, you 
know.” 

“IT wish you weren't. 
an easy time.” 

**T should like to see myself on a sofa, with 
a silk cushion in the small of my back. That’s 
right, Jimmy! It’s good to see the energy 
you put into your work. You might make 
quite a good thing of it if you would work 
your own garden as you are doing this.” 

“T should be alone there, Kathleen. I 
haven't the application necessary for working 
alone. I should be dreaming of the sword I 
have given up for ever, and of other things.” 

“I’m going to leave you alone now.” 

** No, Kathleen.” 

“Yes, Jimmy. 
to a sick calf.” 

**Let me do it. 
a lady.” 

“Plenty of ladies nastier work. 
Well, if you must come, then do. But you'll 
have to come back and finish this. By the 
way, you’ve nothing to do for yourself this 
morning ?” 

‘*My stock, such as it is, looks after itself. 
The bullocks are on a bit of aftergrass, 
and my sheep are out on the mountain still.» 
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Work 


“You should do something that 
provide you with an _ occupation. 
that runs of itself makes you lazy.” 


‘““My lady mother thinks me a marvel of 


application. She thinks I have given up the 
sword for the ploughshare because I love the 
latter.” 

‘* Ah, that is because you let her think so, 
Jimmy. It’s very unselfish of you. Espe- 
cially as she wonders so at your choice.” 

“She thinks I’m a throwback to some of 
my Irish ancestors. The Freemantles have 
always killed themselves fighting other 
people’s battles on land and sea. They never 
soiled their hands with anything less genteel.” 

‘Dear Lady Mary! Never mind, Jimmy. 
You are young enough still to take up the 
profession of arm; if you can get Miss Quinn 


to marry you right off. Let me see .. . 
you are——” 

“Twenty next March. Six months your 
senior, Kathleen. No, I shall be too old. 
And besides, I don’t think I shall ask Miss 


Quinn to take me after all. I’ve been think- 
ing over it.” 

‘Well, then you're horribly ungrateful 
considering all the trouble I’ve had making 
a plan for you. And pray why not? Not 
that she’d be likely to look at you.” 

**Do want to know why not, 
leen ? ” 

Mr. De La Poer turned 
audaciously on his companion. 

*Ah, don’t be talking Jimmy. 
l’m going to stay with papa for ever. Why 
here he comes, poor dear, with a shadow on 
his dear face too. As though [ should ever 
leave him for any man, much less for you!” 

Vivian Bertram Beresford L’Estrange, once 
**Beauty” to the messroom of a_ Lancers’ 
regiment—and the name had stuck to him if 
the reason had somewhat lessened — came up 
to the young couple with a pair of Irish 
terriers at his heels and a much-beloved black 
pipe between his teeth. 


Kath- 


you 


his blue eyes 


nonsense, 


In the days when he had _ received his 
nickname, Beauty had been of the golden 
youth. The gold had flown with the youth, 


and now in the land of impecunicus gentle- 
men it would be hard to find one poorer than 
the owner of Drumceliffe. 

Beauty was essentially unlucky in most 
matters. The crowning piece of ill-luck, as 
folk esteemed it, had befallen him about five 
years before this October morning, when a 
company of which he had been made a director 
because of his high-sounding name and un- 
business-like qualities had suddenly collapsed, 
carrying with it the savings of poor men, 
the jointures of elderly women, the provision 
for widows and orphans. 

Beauty had been offered quite a handsome 
sum for acting as director, very much to his 
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amazement, for his name had never seemeg 
to him a thing of so much value as to be 
worth three hundred a year on a company 
prospectus. It was true that he had not 
received a penny-piece of the money, The 
concern paid no one but its promoters, and 
by the time the failure was announced they 
were comfortably settled with their spoils in 
an island of the Pacific. 

But when the roar of great execration rose 
round Beauty’s startled ears, he was full of 
horror, realising how his name with that of 
other gulls had helped the escaped criminals 
to gather in their victims. Without a second 
thought, Beauty raised all the money he had 
and flung it into the little that was available 
for the dupes of the company. He cleared 
his name to the utmost satisfaction of every. 
body, and the court that sat on the company’s 
bankruptcy extolled his integrity while it 
plainly despised his business capacity. 

The thing left Beauty stripped of the last 
vestiges of worldly prosperity, and with an 
unbounded horror of business. 

If what he had done was unbusiness-like, 
the person most intimately concerned, his 
daughter, Kathleen, was not the one to re 
proach him. Kathleen had a shrewd suspicion 
that her father had done something very 
quixotic, but she only loved him and rejoiced 
in him all the more for that. 

He did a little desultory farming nowadays, 
for a living, and his daughter, of whom he 
had been used to say that she ought to have 
been born a boy instead of a girl, gave him 
most efficient assistance so far as the dair7 
and the garden were concerned. Whatever 
Beauty was not lucky in he certainly was 
lucky in his only child. 

As he came up to them Kathleen thrust an 
affectionate hand through his arm, and stood 
smiling at his comely face. A very comely 
face it was still, though the crow’s feet 
gathered about his dark blue eyes, and dust 
had settled on his brown hair. 

*“T’ve a visitor, Kathleen,” he said. 

‘* Where did he or she drop from, Beauty?” 


asked the girl, who often used her father’s 
nickname. 
‘““My old friend, Major-General Lanyon. 


He has been recommended Lisdoonvarna for 
his gout. I have not seen him—let 
for twenty-three years ; not since I married.” 

‘Has he been recalling disagreeable things?” 
asked the girl, standing on tiptoe to smooth 
away a pucker between her father’s fine 
black brows. 

“Only old memories, and they are sad. I 
have left him alone while I looked for you 
He wants very much to see you.” 

“Why didn’t he come before?” 

* There was a—difference of opinion between 
us. Lanyon was hasty. He is older now.” 


ine see— 





























father yet, 
F Beauty,” said 
Kathleen rub- 
ping herself up 
against he. 
father like a 
purring kitten. 
“We'd better 
not ask him to 
come in and be 
; introduced. 
‘Very well, 
Kitty.” 
* Here, take 
the gruel to the 
calf, Jim. It’s 
been growing 
old while we've 
been talking. 
And afterwards 
you ‘ve got to 
finish that 
potato patch.” 
“She keeps 
you busy, my 
sey,” said 
Beauty with a 


not wiser,” put in Jimmy De La 


«But 
Poer. 
Beauty stared at him. 
«“ Why, my boy, he is 

had quite forgotten.” 
“So had he apparently. 


your godfather. I 
I don’t want him 
to be reminded 


of it.” 
“Jimmy hasn't 


forgiven his god- 


pensive smile. 


“It’s good for 


my liver, _ sir. 
I’m very much 
obliged to her.” } 

“A liver at 
twenty! Be 
off, you young 
scoundrel, or I'll | 
be introducing 
you to your god- | 
father.” 

Beauty and 
Kathleen re- 
turned to the 
house together, 


the girl chatter 
all the 
the father 
looking down at 


ing **You will have 


time, 
her freckled, irregular face 


with its joyous eyes, and the lips smiling 
in flashes over the small white teeth which 


Were one of the few really good points she 
possessed, looking down with an air which 
said that he found the freckled face very 


good to look upon. 
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An elderly gentleman with a white mous- 
tache and a bronzed face met them. 

“So this is Kathleen,” he said, stretching 
out his hand. ‘‘ Your father said he would 
be gone half a minute. He has been seven- 
and-a-half.” 
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to console me then, Kathleen.”—-). 
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He held his watch in his hand, and Kathleen 
smiled. 

**He had to look for me further afield than 
he supposed.” 


‘“*T saw you from the windows. You were 
walking with a young gentleman——” 
“I'm so glad, General Lanyon,” put in 
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Kathleen swiftiy, ‘‘that you have come to 
see papa at last. I am afraid he is rather 
dull here so far from all his old friends.” 

“T’ve had time to get used to it, little 
girl,” said Beauty, with a shrug of his shapely 
shoulders. 

‘**You should have come long ago, General 
Lanyon,” said Kathleen audaciously. 

*So I should, so I should, young lady. 
But what do you know about such things? 
What do you suppose kept me? There, your 
father and I had a difference. I was hasty 
and in the wrong, I confess. Your father’s 
a fine fellow, a noble-hearted fellow. You 
should be proud of him.” 

“So I am,” said Kathleen, simply, while 
Beauty, who was forty-eight if he was a day, 
blushed like a girl. 

They went into the old, faded, 
drawing room, where everything was dimming 
off into a common harmony of colour; and 
while Kathleen busied herself about house- 
hold affairs and the hospitable entertainment 
of the guest, the old soldier straddled the 
hearthrug, with his back to the turf fire 
which burned in and out of season, because 
turf was cheap, and the soft air, always a 
little damp, was likely to turn cool of evenings 
even in summer. 


spacious 


Above the fireplace behind him was the 
portrait of a lady whom it was easy to 
guess at as being Kathleen’s mother. She 


had Kathleen’s plainness without her vivacity, 
the sparkle that almost made it a sin to call 
such a face plain. The face of the older 
woman was sad. Lines of physical pain were 
about the lips and between the brows. As a 
matter of fact, the lady had been very sickly 
as the result of a fall from her horse in early 
girlhood. 

‘*The child knows nothing ?” 
soldier. 

‘*Of our difference ? Oh, no, I should never 
dream of discussing such things with her. | 


asked the old 


haven’t talked about you. except as an old 
comrade. She likes to know things, and 
would ask the why and wherefore of the 


break in our friendship.” 

“It was a thousand 
speak sooner. I grudge 
divided us, L’Estrange, 
all the time.” 

* You see, Miss Quinn didn’t know the mis- 
conception you were labouring under. And I 
couldn’t speak except to her. I had to speak 
to her to tell her that when I permitted myself 
to—to love her—I thought I was a free man.” 

“I know,” said the General hastily, with a 
glance over his shoulder at the portrait, ‘I 
don’t suppose she—would have grudged her fall 


pities Madge didn’t 
the years that have 
and | in the wrong 


if she had known it brought her her happiness.” 
With a sudden impulse he clapped his hand 
on his friend’s shoulder. 
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‘*It was nobly done, 
“There, forgive me! 
and never again.” 

Beauty moved uneasily. 

“There is nothing to praise me for, I loved 
my wife and was very happy with her.” 

~“e said the General 
hastily. ‘*And so, after all these years, 
and Madge will meet again.” 

“Yes, | was amazed to hear the name of the 
new tenant of Inch. At first I could handly 
believe it was the same. I had thought of 
Miss Quinn as married long ago in all pro 
bability.” 

“It is her own fault that she is single, § 
many men have been in love with her, but 
she would have none of them. She has done 
a lot of good with her money. By Jove, when 
| was a youngster what an angel I thought 
her!” 

**You weren’t one of her lovers,” said Beauty, 
with a pensive smile. 

“Only because my heart was given: from 
the very first time I knew I had such a thing 
to give to Mary Addison. Of course, I never 
spoke to her. What good was it? I fetched 
and carried for her during a couple of seasons, 
and then went to India with my regiment. 
You know how many years I was there. | 
never wanted to go home. I hadn't a penny 
to bless myself with, and Mary married Piers 


L’Estrange,” he said, 
I shall speak this one 


course, of course,” 


you 


De La Poer and made me godfather to her 
boy. There was only my uncle Roger of my 
kin, and he didn’t care for me; he had his 


two boys. You remember they got drowned, 
poor lads, through going out on the Broads 
in a leaky punt, and it broke poor Roger's 
heart. But even though he died leaving me 
Deepdene and an income, there was nothing 
to bring me home. By the way, what is 
Mary’s son like?” 

“A good lad,” said Beauty ; 
lad.” 

* But a lazy young dog.” 

‘He isn’t very industrious,” confessed 
Beauty, with a faint smile. ‘* None of us are, 
except Kathleen. The climate’s against us.” 


“a very good 


“TI wanted to make a man and a soldier 
of him, but he wouldn’t let me. I used to 
think of him as a child of my own. It 


was a blow to me, [ can tell you, L’Estrange, 
when he wrote to calmly declining to 
enter the army.” 


me 


” began 


‘There were money difficulties 
Beauty. 

“Don't talk to me. The young dog said 
he preferred farming. It hurt his mother as 
well as me. I only hope, L’Estrange, that 


the lad has no disreputable tastes which tie 
him to the soil. There can’t be much society 
in a place like this.” 

I believe Kathleen is his chief society. 
They were children together.” 


se 
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The General's face cleared. 
«Ah! that’s more hopeful,” he said. “ You 
don’t suppose Kathleen has been the attraction 
that has kept him at home ?” 

Beauty siniled. 

«You will discover when you know Kathleen 
better, Lanyon, that no one could possibly 
associate sentiment with her. She has the 
heart of a boy 

“Those kind of young women are often 
dangerous,” said the soldier, who had a wider 
experience of life than his friend. ; 

A couple of hours later Kathleen was dis- 
playing “the estate,” as she called it laugh- 
ingly, to her father’s old friend; Beauty, in 
his capacity of Justice of the Peace, having 
heen called away to settle a quarrel between 
two neighbours, and prevent them “ having 
the law” of each other. 

The General was in the highest of good 
humour. Kathleen had given him a grilled 
trout for his lunch, the pink flesh of which, 
looking through the charred skin, was a 
picture. It was perfectly grilled, and was 
followed by the tenderest bit of chicken which 
he ever remembered to have eaten. The sweets 
were accompanied by cream from Kathleen’s 
dairy, and the cup of black coffee was excellent. 
The General, whose digestion had been spoilt 
in India without taking the appetite with it, 
felt as comfortable as possible after his whole- 
some meal. 

“You here still?” cried Kathleen suddenly, 
with some real consternation. 

The speech was addressed to Mr. De La Poer, 
who stood leaning on his spade in the midst 
f the potato-patch, a picture of dejection. 

The young gentleman sprang to attention 
is he noticed the presence of the General and 
the young lady. He lifted his hat, and in 
the shadow of his hand his eyes telegraphed 
signals to Kathleen. 

“This is Mr. Power, who farms some land 
here, and is good enough to help me _ with 
my garden,” said Kathleen, audaciously. 

The General took in the pleasant rosy 
face and the compact figure at a glance. 

“IT hope you appreciate your privileges, 
Mr. Power,” he said stiffly. In his heart he 
was a little jealous for his godson, and 
wondered why if the young dog must be 
farming he couldn’t be giving a neighbourly 
hand to Beauty’s daughter, instead of this 
intrusive Power. 

Jimmy realising that the situation was safe 
for the present, beamed at the General. 

“I do very much appreciate my privileges,” 
he said. “I don’t know that I’d exchange 
them for—for anything.” 

“You don’t seem to have been very in- 
dustrious over it, all the same,” said Kath- 
leen, surveying the very small heap of potatoes 
that had fallen to her assistant’s spade, 


“Don't be too hard on him,” said the 
General, whose lunch was agreeing with 
him. ‘You shouldn’t look a gift horse in 
the mouth, my dear.” 

“I’ve required superintendence,” said the 
young gentleman, with a slightly lachrymose 
air. ‘** Without superintendence I can’t get 
on. I’ve no initiative.” 

“What do you want with initiative ? 
asked the General. “Stick to the Army 
Code and listen to your superiors. That’s 
good enough for a lad like you. Initiative, 
indeed! Initiative is a most dangerous thing. 
It may procure you the Victoria Cross, but 
on the other hand there are a_ thousand 
chances to one it will procure you a court- 
martial.” 

“Then the army would be the very place 
for me,” suggested Jimmy delightedly, * for 
I*d only do what I was told.” 

* You haven’t a bad figure for it,” said the 
General critically. ‘ But why aren’t you at 
the crammer’s ?” 

‘I am too poor.” 


” 


**You could join a line regiment. The mess 
expenses- . 

**No use,” said Jimmy. ‘* Duty keeps me 
where [I am, though my great 
would be to be—a distinguished soldier like 
you, sir.” 

The General blushed through his Indian 
yellow. 

“We must all bow to the obligations of 
duty,” he said. ‘ But—what do you know 
about me, young gentleman?” 

“The Atkuru affair, sir, is part of the 
history of the country and the century.” 

Jimmy flushed with generous enthusiasm. 

**Never mind, never mind,” said the General, 
shyly; ‘“‘we shall meet again perhaps. I 
shall be a little while in the neighbourhood.” 

He lifted his hat and moved on. 

“A very pleasant, civilly spoken lad,” he 
said to Kathleen when they were out of 
hearing of the amateur gardener. ‘ Who is 
he, this Mr. Power?” 

“A farmer of the 
replied. 

**Not an ordinary farmer? A gentleman, 
of course? What makes him lead such a 
humdrum life? Oh, I remember, he said 
there was a reason for it.” 

“He is very poor, and has to work to 
support those who are dependent on him. 
It isn’t a very lively life for him, indeed, 
but he sees no other course open to him. If 
he entered the army, as you talked of his 
doing, his pay would hardly keep himself. 
He is the only boy.” 

*And a houseful of girls, I daresay. The 
lad would be a worthless young dog if he 
left them. Still, he has the figure for a 
soldier.” 


happiness 


neighbourhood,” she 
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“And some people are angry with him 
because he is not one.” 

“Tush! nonsense! They must be very 


foolish people.” 

*That is what he thinks. I hope, however, 
his marriage will make things go easier for 
him.” 

** Marriage!” The heaved 
of relief. “Do I this 
gentleman is going to be married?” 


General 
understand 


a sigh 
young 


*T believe so—to a lady with a large 
fortune.” 

“Why, that is very pleasant. But now 
tell me, my dear, do you happen to know 


Mr. James De La Poer, godson, who 
is a neighbour of yours ?” 

“Why, of course, everybody knows him. 
He is most popular.” 

**An idle young dog, Miss Kathleen, eh?” 

*T’m afraid he is rather, General Lanyon. 
Still he always keeps doing something even if 
it is idling. We know him very well indeed.” 

* You like him?” 

**Everyone likes him.” 

* As much as the young 
have just left ?” 

There was a hint of jealousy in the General’s 
tone. 

**Quite as much, General.” 

“Well, [ think I’ve been too hard on the 
lad. He’s my godson, you know, and I’ve 
been falling out with him about things. I 
thought I’d better come and judge for my- 
self.” 


my 


gentleman we 


% * * # * 

Jimmy,” said Kathleen, when she again 
met Mr. James De La Poer, ** you’re committed 
to it.” 

“To what ? 

“To marrying Miss Quinn. I’ve told your 
godfather you’re going to do it, and now you'll 
have to.” 

*T tell you IT won’t, Kathleen.” 

‘Then [I'll never spenk to you again.” 


**You won't take me yourself, Kathleen ?” 


Mr. De La Poer’s voice was of the most 
wheedling. ; 
“TI tell you, Jimmy, it’s no good. We’re 


too poor, and you'll never make money, my 
poor Jimmy, except by marrying it. L’ve to 
take papa. Unless, indeed, I could 
marry someone who would give me a very large 
allowance which I should hand over to papa 
so that he might have the things he’s accus- 
tomed to have. Perhaps you could find me 
such a person, Jimmy, when you’re married 
yourself and go into fine society. Do you 


care of 


think that you could ?” 

**T am very sure that I could not,” said the 
young man, savagely. 

‘*T suppose not,” said Kathleen, pensively. 
** What should I have to give in return indeed ? 
I wish I 


was pretty, like Linda Ashburn, 
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Well, I suppose | shall have to stay with papa 
then, and be happy in our poverty.” 

Because of the arguments which followed, 
the young gentleman quite forgot to reproach 
Kathleen for her indiscretion in talking over 
her match-making projects for him with his 
godfather. 

At the moment this conversation was taking 
place Mr. James De La Poer was being dig. 
cussed by his mother and his godfather, 

“When am I to see that boy of yours, 
Mary?” asked General Lanyon. “I’ve been 
here half a dozen times, and we haven’t met 
yet.” 

“You see the poor boy has taken to a 
working life, and it always seems to be a 
fair or a market with him the day you 
come, 

The General grunted his disgust. 

‘**He should leave such things to agri- 
cultural labourers. He ought to be serving 
his king and country.” 

*“T am so disappointed in Jimmy. I can't 
imagine what has come over him. He was so 
wild about soldiering when he was growing 
up. I wish you had been here then, Allan, to 
keep him to it.” 

“Considering that it was your fault that I 
kept away, Mary.” 

“Ah, Allan!” The lady’s little lace and 
lawn handkerchief went to her eyes. ‘Poor 
Piers! You know I never thought it right 
for a woman to marry again.” 

‘Being a woman, ma’am, you might change 
your mind. I think I’ve earned ‘ Yes’ from 
you after all these years of ‘No.’” 

‘*There is my boy zg 

‘If I’d been looking after him, he’d have 
heen at Sandhurst by now instead of making 
a clodhopper of himself. Why shouldn’t he 
join even yet? He’s not too old. And when 
he’d had a taste of soldiering, he could settle 





down and marry that freckled child of 
L’ Estrange’s.” 
* Poor Kathleen!” sighed Lady Mary. 


“She has had a hard life. No wonder she 
is freckled. But she is a good child, only, of 

like all of us, they’re dreadfully 
No; I don’t think there’s likely to 
match between Jimmy and Kathleen 
L’ Estrange.” 

“Perhaps he wouldn’t 
maam. I was afraid of that fellow 
He looked dangerous, but Kathleen 
he’s going to be married to a 
money.” 

**Power! Who is Power?” 

“The young gentleman who 
Kathleen in digging potatoes,” 

The lady knitted her brows. 

‘Who can he be? Power; it is the same 
name as our own really, I never heard of 
him. He must be a new arrival.” 


course, 
poor. 
be a 


with you, 
Power. 
tells me 
girl with 


agree 


Miss 


assists 
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“Kathleen put a hard brown little hand upon his arm.”—). 
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‘‘He seemed on very intimate terms with 
the child.” 

‘*Oh, Kathleen has easy-going ways. Power, 
Power, who can he be? I do hope Beauty 
has not let his daughter make friends with 
some unknown person. Jimmy would be so 
annoyed.” 

**T daresay. So should I at his age.” 

“Jimmy and she are like brother and 
sister.” 

‘So are she and Power. But don’t you 
worry, ma’am. He’s a very nice lad, and a 
gentleman one can see at a glance. I quite 
took to him, especially when I heard that he 
was going to marry a rich girl.” 

‘*T wish my poor Jimmy had his luck!” 

“Jimmy will have better luck than his if 
he only has the sense to take it. Upon my 
word, ma’am, I quite trembled for Jimmy 
when I saw this Power. I’ve fallen in love 
with L’Estrange’s girl, freckles and all.” 

‘You were always impressionable,” said 
the lady, glancing at him from behind her 
fan with a very pretty coquetry. 

**You’re the last person in the world who 
should say it, Mary,” said the old lover, seiz- 
ing her hand in his own. 

“Tt was a jest, Allan. You have been 
only too faithful. But ”’—this was after an 
interval of a few minutes—-‘‘what_ will 
Jimmy say?” 

* You had better produce him and let me 
have it out with him,” responded the General 
cheerfully. 

Meanwhile the long-cold chimneys of Inch 
had been smoking now for several days; 
and Kathleen began to notice with some 
wonder that her father grew fond of stand- 
ing in the oriel window which commanded 
a view across the valley to those chimney- 
pots. She noticed, but she made no com 
ment. Perhaps Beauty was thinking of his 
old life, the waters of memory having been 
stirred up by those returning folk. However, 
his thoughts were pretty safe to be fevealed 
to his daughter, she thought, sooner or later, 
for Beauty was the most transparent of 
beings, and had hardly any secrets from 
Kathleen. 

One day, sure enough, he turned suddenly 
from his post of observation to Kathleen, 
who was yet at the luncheon-table. 

‘*Suppose, Kitty,” he said, “ that we take 
a walk over to Inch this afternoon and call 
on Miss Quinn. She has been here long 
enough for a call now, I should think.” 

“Ten days,” said Kathleen. “Have you 
been thinking all these days how soon you 
might call?” 

Beauty started as though he had _ been 
shot. 

*You see, she’s an old friend of mine, 
Kitty. I ought to be the first to welcome 














her now she has come into this part of the 
world.” 

Beauty had turned again to the view 
from the window, so Kathleen could not see 
his face. 

**You won’t be the first,” she said. “Jimmy 








was there three days ago with his mother. 
The General made a point about Lady Mary's 
going soon to see his cousin. Lady Mary 
seems to think a deal of what the General 
tells her.” 

**He’s always been her faithful friend and 
adviser. But tel! me now, Kathleen, what 
did Jimmy say about Miss Quinn ?” 

‘*He said she was awfully nice, but that 
he was more determined than ever that he 
wouldn't.” 

“Wouldn't what?” asked Beauty, with 
amazement in his visage. 

“Why, wouldn’t propose to her.  [ forgot 
you didn’t know about it. | thought it 
would be so nice for Jimmy to marry a rich 
lady. He need never do anything then, and 
might even go into the Army. I’m awfully 
disgusted with Jimmy.” : 

Beauty did not look at all amused. 

‘When you know Miss Quinn, Kathleen,” 
he said, in quite a stern voice, ‘*when you 
have that privilege, you won’t make her the 
subject of a school-girl jest.” 

Kathleen went white and red. Beauty had 
never before so rebuked his daughter. 

“T’m awfully sorry, papa,” she said, “I 
didn’t mean it as a joke. Only Jimmy was 

was bothering, and I thought it would be 
the best thing for him, and I could stay 
with you always; and a great many men 
marry women older than themselves, and 
ave perfectly happy.” 

Beauty looked at his daughter’s puckered-up 
face and relented. 

**There, child,” he said. ‘* You didn’t mean 
any harm. I misunderstood you, that was 
all. So Jimmy said Miss Quinn was awfully 
nice, did he?” 

‘‘Lovely. He grew quite poetical. He said 
her hair was the colour of the red-brown of a 
pheasant’s breast, and her eyes just matched, 
and she was so pale and fair with a little 
bit of brown in the complexion——” 

“Jimmy described her very well,” said 
Beauty, thoughtfully. 

**He called her a goddess,” said Kathleen. 
“T thought it was rather rude to me seeing 
that I’m not pretty.” 

“I daresay Jimmy meant no harm,” said 
Beauty absently. 

In Miss Quinn’s drawing-room they found 
General Lanyon moving about rather rest- 
lessly with an eye on the carriage sweep, 
as though he expected them or someone 
else, 

After an interval, during which Kathleen 














had been admiring her hostess’s charming 
face, and her tea-gown which exactly matched 
the bronzes of her hair and eyes, she slipped 
from her place and thrust her hand into 
General Lanyon’s arm. 

“[ want to see the hot-houses,” she said. 
“Jimmy’s been telling me there are wonderful 
plants already there.” 

“The young scapegrace,” said the General, 
looking down at her. ‘So he’s found his way 
over here. He keeps out of my way. Hasn’t 
forgiven me for bullying him, I suppose. I 
haven’t laid eyes on him yet.” 

They went down to the long hot-houses 
filled with plants, some in _ packing-cases 
still, others being arranged on their shelves 
by a gardener and a couple of responsible- 
looking assistants. 

“The boy seems to elude me,” went on the 
General. ‘“‘I’m there often enough, goodness 
knows, but when I’m in the house he’s out 
of it, like the old people in the weather 
cottage.” 

“I daresay you’ll see him soon enough.” 

“T’ve met that lad, Power, half a dozen 
times about the roads here, but he never stops 
to speak to me. Is he still digging your 
potatoes ?” 

“More or less,” said Kathleen, with a little 
twitch of her lips. 

“Has he married the money yet?” 

“No; and he’s not going to.” 

“He’s not? I say he’ll have to. He must 
be a young scoundrel to think he can play 
fast and loose with a lady’s affections like 
that.” 

“But he hasn’t. You see she doesn’t know 
anything about it.” 

They had passed out of the hot-houses now, 
and had turned, as though instinctively, to- 
wards the avenue of fine trees which led to 
the entrance gates of Inch. 

“What do you mean, Kathleen ?” 

“Tl had made a beautiful match for him, 
General, but he wouldn’t have it.” 

* May I ask why?” asked the General in 
an ominous voice. 

“Because,” said Kathleen, in a very small 
one, ‘he says he wants me.” 

“He can’t have you then, if I have to kick 
him out myself. I want you for my boy.” 

“IT can’t have your boy,” said Kathleen tear- 
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fully. “I have to mind Papa, and Jimmy’s 
awfully poor.” 

**Nonsense, child. I don’t think you need 
trouble about your father. And as for Jimmy’s 
poverty, well, to tell you the truth, I’m going 
to be Jimmy’s step-father as well as his god- 
father. It isn’t likely I should let him suffer.” 

Kathleen kindly averted her eyes from the 
General’s conscious face. 

“I’m afraid,” she said, ‘*I’ve promised —” 

**Not Power!” shouted the General. ‘ And 
—there is the fellow himself driving with Lady 
Mary. What is the meaning of this?” 

Kathleen put a hard, brown, little hand on 
his arm. 

‘Forgive me, General,” she said, ‘ Mr. 
Power is only Jimmy De La Poer. It was 
I gave him the name on impulse that day we 
came suddenly upon him. You see you had 
been so very angry with him.” 

“T see. It was my own fault. Mary will 
have to correct that temper of mine. But that 
does not excuse your deceit, though I believe 
I saw through it all the time, Miss. The 
only thing that led me astray was the rich 
marriage. Who on earth was the rich bride? 
Or was that too all a story?” 

“It was quite true, General. But I never, 
never will tell you her name.” 

“Very well, Kathleen. I suppose it’s better 
not to gossip about her, poor thing. And so 
this is my young scapegrace. Well, Mr. Power, 
you had better begin your work for the army 
next week. You and this young lady can wait 
awhile, eh?” 

**T should think so,” said Kathleen, “seeing 
that I shall have to look after papa.” 

* But not for long, young lady, not for long,” 
said the General, chuckling, as he helped Lady 
Mary to alight. 

* * 7 am * 

“It’s surprising how well they do without 
us, Jimmy,” said Mrs. De La Poer to her bride- 
groom a year later. 

“Who, darling ?” 

“The parents. And to think of all we were 
ready to sacrifice for them, you and I.” 

“You were very ready,” said Benedick re- 
proachfully. 

“It was very ungrateful of them,” sighed 
Kathleen, ‘‘to go and get other people to take 
care of them after all.” 
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Jury 2ist.— Noah Saved in the Ark. 
Passage for reading—Genesis viii. 1—22. 
OINTS. 1. God remembers His people. 

2. God is worshipped by His 

people. 
3. God makes with His people a 
covenant of love. 


- ILLUSTRATIONS. God’s Deal- 


yax j ings with His People are best 
. a at last. They may have much 
! gS kindness and mercy in the 


morning, but shall have more 
in the evening. ‘1 will settle 
you,” God said to the Jews, 
‘“‘after your old estates, and 
will do better unto you than 
at your beginnings.” Noah went into the ark 
for a few months by God’s command, but left it 
under God’s covenanted promises for all time. The 
Jews at first had the law of severity, but after that 
the gospel of love. God blessed the latter end of 
Job more than his beginning. God never forgets 
His people. Safe in the ark of His mercy, they are 
carried over the waves of this troublesome world, to 
be landed at last on the shores of everlasting life. 

Man and Worship. It is for the sake of man, not 
God, that worship and prayers are required. It 
is not that God may be rendered more glorious, 
but that man may be made more holy. In worship, 
man realises that he is brought into the presence 
of, and communion with, God. He is humbled 
as he thinks of his own unworthiness, and he 
raises his eyes to One greater than himself, Who 
dwells with a man of a meek and lowly spirit. 

In worship, the heart is lifted from earth to 
heaven. The creature communes with the Creator, 
the sinner bows down to the Saviour. 

Fed by God’s Providence. In the year 1686 the 
Duke of Savoy was prevailed on by Louis XIV., 
King of France, to expel the Waldensian Christians 
from their native valleys. Three years later, 
between eight hundred and nine hundred of these 
people, through great difficulties, returned. When 
they had nearly reached their old homes, pursued 
by a number of their enemies, they were in great 
danger of dying from want of provisions. Such, 
however, was the merciful providence of God, that 
a sudden thaw removed in one night a mass of 
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snow from the fields, and they discovered a large 
quantity of wheat that had been suddenly covered 
with which now had as suddenly and up. 
expectedly left it, standing in the earth ready for 
the sickle. On this corn they were fed as bya 
miracle till other sources supplied them with 
food, 


snow, 


Jury 28rn.—God Calls Abram. 
Passage for reading—Genesis xii. 1—9, 

Points. 1. God's commands must be obeyed. 

2. God’s blessing is upon His people. 

3. God’s name is to be hallowed. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. The Reward of Obedience. A 
pointsman in Prussia was at the junction of two 
jines of railway, his lever in hand for a train that 
signalled. The engine within a few 
seconds of reaching the spot, when the man per- 
ceived his own little boy running along the rails 
of the line the train was to over. “Lie 
down!” he shouted to the child; but as to himself, 
he remained at his post. The train passed safely 
on its way. ‘The father rushed forth, expecting 
to take up a corpse; but what was his joy on 
finding that the boy had at once obeyed his order. 
He had lain down, and the whole train had passed 
over him without injury. The next day the king 
sent for the man and pinned to his breast the 
medal for civil courage. The son obeyed his earthly 
father, and Abraham obeyed his heavenly Father. 
Both received the due reward of obedience. 

God Blesses His Servants. It was with a young 
man a day of seeking, and he entered a place of 
worship and heard a sermon on “ Look unto Me, 
and be ye saved.” He obeyed the Lord’s command, 
and He blessed him there. He made a profession of 
faith before many witnesses, and J/e blessed him 
there. He began to labour for the Lord among 4 
few people, and He blessed him there. A household 
grew up about him, and together with his wife he 
strove to train his children in the fear of the Lord, 
and He blessed him there. Then came sharp paid 
and frequent trial, but still the Lord blessed him 
there. So it is with all those who, like Abraham, 
trust God. Up hill and down hill, their life isa 
varied one, but for every part of their pilgrimage 
they can praise the Lord, for He blessed them there. 
(Rev. C. H. Spurgeon.) 
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God’s Name. Great honour has always been paid 
by all nations to their supposed gods, and it has 
always been re: koned a crime to rob them of the 
glory of which they were supposed to be so jealous. 
One of the Greek comedians in a stage play asks 


this question “Who was the wicked author of 
the vines being blasted by the frost?” And he 
gives the answer, “ He who gave the honours of the 


gods to men.” This heathen writer teaches us 
alesson When we fail to trace our trials to the first 
cause. Who shall say that some dishonour of the 
name of God may not be the cause of our afflictions. 
Sorrow does not come out of the dust. The seeds 
of disease are not driven about recklessly. The 
lightning does not strike by chance. There are 
reasons for what seems evil which we cannot trace, 
and perhaps one of the chief causes of the calamities 
which befall men may be found in their want of 
regard for the honour and glory of the Divine 


Name. 


Aveust 4rn.—Abram and Lot. 
Passage for reading—Genesis xiii. 1—18. 

Points. 1. Brethren must dwell together in peace 

2 Whosoever will be great shall be servant. 

3% Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Example of Humility. At Ply- 
mouth there is a narrow ledge of rock, only wide 
enough for the small feet of a goat to walk upon. 
On each side there is a deep chasm. On this ledge 
it happened that two goats met. There was no 
room for them to pass each other or to turn round. 
The one that did so must fall and be dashed to 
pieces on the rocks below. Many people heard 
them, but none could give any help. The goats 
stood face to face for a long time. At last one was 
seen to kneel and crouch down as close as it could 
lie upon the ground, and the other walked over 
him, and so both were saved. What a splendid 
example of giving way and so keeping peace ! 

Little Boys First. This is the rule at the Stockwell 
Orphanage. In this way the younger children 
cannot be over-driven or left behind; and, more- 
over, all the boys can see before them, whereas by 
the usual practice of putting the tall fellows first, 
the view in front is shut out from all but the few 
who lead the way. Let the church have great care 
for the weaker brethren, and shape her action with 
constant reference to them. A strong Christian 
might do a thousand things lawfully if he only 
thought of himself, but he will not do one of them 
because he wishes to act so as not to grieve his 
brother or cause him to stumble. (Rev. C. H. Spur- 
geon.) 

Neeiof Humiiity. Benjamin Franklin once wrote 
as follows to a friend: ‘‘ The last time I saw your 
father he received me in his study, and at my 
departure showed me a shorter way out of his 
house through a narrow passage crossed by a 
beam overhead. We were talking as we went 
along, till he suddenly cried out, ‘Stoop! Stoop!’ 
I did not know what he meant until I felt my 
head hit against the beam. Your father was a 
man who never failed to impart instruction ; so he 


said, ‘You are young. and have to go through the 
world. Stoop as you go through it, and you will 
This advice thus beaten 


miss many hard knocks.’ 
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into my head has been of great use to me, and I 
have often thought of it when I have seen pride 
mortified and men brought low by carrying their 
heads too high.” Lot chose the best land, but lost 
his wife and all his property afterwards, 


AvuGust lira —God’s Promise to Abraham 
Passage for reading —Genesis xv. 1—18. 

PoINnTs. 1. Faith must be tested. 

2. Faith is counted for righteousness. 

3. Faith shall be rewarded. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. The Meaning of Trials. God 
deals with us sometimes after the manner of an 
ancient painter with his pupil. The young man 
produced a picture of much merit, which was 
greatly admired by all. His heart was swelled with 
vanity. He laid aside his palette and pencil and 
sat daily before his easel admiring the work of 
his own genius. One morning he found his beauti- 
ful painting wiped out from the canvas. He wept 
bitterly. His master appeared and said, “I have 
done this for your good; the picture was ruining 
you.” ‘How so?” demanded the pupil. ‘“ Be- 
cause,” said his master, “in the admiration of 
your own talents you were losing your love for 
the art itself. Take your pencil and try again.” 
The youth dried his tears, seized his pencil, and 
produced a masterpiece which, but for this severe 
trial, would probably never have been executed. 

A Collier’s Faith. By a sudden burst of water into 
one of the Newcastle collieries, a number of men 
and lads were driven into a distant part of the 
pit from which there was no hope of return till 
the water should be drawn off. Before this could 
be done they all died of suffocation or starvation. 
Among them was a youth whose daily reading of 
the Bible to his widowed mother had been a great 
comfort to her. After the funeral, the mother 
showed her friends, as a relic of her son, his Bible, 
worn and soiled with constant perusal, and a 
candle-box which had been brought up from the 
pit with him. In the darkness of the suffocating 
pit, with a bit of pointed iron, he had scratched on 
the box his last message to his mother in these 
words: “Fret not, dear mother, for we were sing- 
ing and praising God while we had time. Mother, 
follow God more than I did. Joseph, be a good lad 
to God and mother.” 

The Hermit and His Tree: Pray and Trust. An 
aged hermit lived in a desert and planted a young 
olive tree near his cell. Thinking it might want 
water, he prayed for rain. The rain came down and 
watered the tree. Then he thought it wanted 
more sunshine, so he prayed for that. The sun 
shone forth and it was very hot. Then, as the sap- 
ling looked feeble, the hermit thought it wanted 
some frost to brace it. So he prayed for that, and 
that night hoar-frost covered the ground. But 
still the little olive tree did not thrive. He then 
prayed for the south wind to blow upon his tree. 
The hot wind blew, and the olive died. Visiting a 
friend shortly after, he noticed a fine olive tree 
growing by his cell. ‘Why, brother,” said he, 
“how did you manage to get your tree to grow 
so well?” “I don’t know that I did anything 
special,” was the answer. “I planted it, and God 
blessed it, and it grew.” 
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By a Doctor’s Daughter. 


GREAT person and 
a small person 
met on the same 
doorstep. There 
is nothing extra- 
ordinary in this 
incident; indeed, 
it is almost as 
prosaic as the 
row of porticoes, 

early Victorian architecture, and heavily 

respectable London houses to which 
this -particular entrance belonged. The 
great person, the first to arrive, was 
intent in inquiring whether the doctor 
was at home, and when he was ex- 
pected; the small one on studying the 





back view of a somewhat bent and re- 
markably dressed figure. The great 
person was oblivious of the small one’s 
existence; on her part, the small one 
Was unconscious of his distinction. He 
turned to consider a message for the 


absent doctor, became aware of her pre- 


sence and stood aside to let her pass. 
That insignificant person, though for 
many years full grown in stature, has 


never lost the remembrance of the rugged 
face and sad clear blue eyes that 
looked into her own as, with the 
privilege of a daughter, she entered the 
house leaving him outside to turn away 
disappointed. 


‘Father, such a funny-logking old 
gentleman was at the door asking for 


you, when I came home,” she afterwards 


remarked; ‘‘and he 
brimmed hat!” 

* That 
writer,” 


had on such a wide- 


was Mr. 
answered 


the 
with a 


Thomas Carlyle, 
her father 


smile, readily recognising his patient 
from the description. 
To youth and ignorance, a_ peculiar 


hat is of more interest than the quality 
of brain that it covers. That childish 
weakness is, however; but transient: 
The woman who now looks back upon 
it only retains a lasting impression of 
the strong personality of the author of 
“Sartor Resartus.” A glimmering sense 


of the honour of standing upon the 
same doorstep with him dawned upon 
me when my father showed me his 


photograph and a caricature of him in 
Vanity Fair; though how anything so 
disrespectful as the cartoon could be 
“very good” in my parents’ eyes was 
a poser. [ realised that they held my 
*funny-looking old gentleman” in high 


regard, and quotations from talks that 
took place under the red-tiled roof in 
Cheyne Row showed that my father 
found the society there delightful. At 
the same time, it was clear that he 
did not equally rejoice in Mr. Thomas 


Carlyle’s gifts as a visitor of the sick— 
at least, not when the invalid was 
their mutual friend, Mr. John Chorley, 


of whose keen sensitiveness a letter in 
Froude’s ‘** Thomas Carlyle” gives an 
indication. The great heart of Thomas 


Carlyle had broken 
of his wife. His attempt to relieve the 
dulness of a solitary old bachelor, 
dyspeptic like himself, did him honour; 


been by the death 


7 ; es 
but the two earnest thinkers discusseG 
the wickedness of the world and _ the 
hollowness of society, and these sub- 


jects were not caleulated to counteract 


depression. 
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4 doctor is bound to protest against when he met with a man as bold as 
his patient being constrained to bow, John the Baptist in speaking the truth 
Atlas-like, under a burden that he has according to his own convictions, he 
not strength either to lift or to cast off. responded and expanded with a gentle- 








“Such a funny-looking old gentleman.” 


It is not every great man who will bear ness and _ reasonableness such as he 
contradiction; custom seldom hardens preached with his pen: “The earth 
him to the discipline. But that Elijah turns not the sun and heavenly spheres; 
of his generation, part of whose mission so too we must conform to the laws of 
was to rebuke shams of a popular kind, this world, and not seek to bind them 
possessed a large share of humility. He to us.” It was this introduction that 
confessed to liking “‘saints” better than led to his consulting my father on his 
any other of his acquaintances, and own account, and he afterwards made 
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several kindly references to him in his 


diary. Amongst-a remnant of correspond- 
ence that helps to tell the routine of a 
doctor's daily life is a letter dated June 


18th, 1868, from Miss Aitken, a niece of 


Mr. Thomas Carlyle, who lived at 5, 
Cheyne Row after the death of his 
wife. 

“My uncle, Mr. Carlyle, has been very 
poorly again, chiefly from want of sleep 
and bad digestion,” she writes. ‘* You 
are the only doctor he seems to have any 
faith in. Would you be so good as to 
all on Wednesday, any time from 
twelve to two, as if by accident to ask for 
him; I know he will be very glad to see 
you, and perhaps you may be able to 
suggest something to do him good.” 

Friendly visits of a professional char- 
acter were quietly encouraged by Miss 
Aitken; she was quick to notice symp- 
toms of the suffering that often re- 
duced her unele’s gifted incisive quill 
into a leaden burden. These visits ex- 
tended over at least seven years. But 
they came to an end all too soon. 
Doctors are short-lived. Thomas Carlyle’s 
medical man died in the service of his 
profession, sacrificing his strength in the 
effectual effort to prolong the lives of 
others. In the dark days that followed 
his death I was summoned to receive a 
ealler. It was Miss Aitken, who had 
come to express her own and her uncle’s 
regret and sympathy, and to bring some 
manuscripts in my father’s handwriting 
which Mr. Carlyle had been reading and 
returned. with a message of practical 
advice regarding their publication. 

It is not easy to meet a stranger at 
such times, but Miss Aitken was no 
stranger to me from the moment that 
I looked into her face. Her eyes were 
large and dark, and had the appearance 
of always brimming with tears, and her 
manner and expression were on _ that 
occasion of a kind that said “Tell me 
all about it,” and so I did. She listened 
in silence, or with an occasional respon- 
sive word, and then she let me know 
that both she and her unele could 
understand the desolation of a home 
where the angel of death had entered 
and carried off the one member whom 
it seemed hardest to spare. She told me 
of the death of Mrs. Carlyle, which oc- 
eurred whilst she was driving in Hyde 
Park. Afterwards, Miss Aitken said, 
whilst walking with her brother in 


London, he had pointed out a window 
in St. George’s Hospital, saying that jt 
was in that room he had seen their aunt 
lying dead. 

“The next time after that day that] 
saw my brother, he was lying in the 
same room,” she added. ‘He met with 
an accident in the street, from which he 
died.” 

A few months later, when I was 
with my mother wearily seeking a new 
home, we met her on _ the Chelsea 
Embankment, and she offered to show 
us a house with a fine view of Chelsea 
Reach and a moderate rent, and she 
promised to make inquiries about others 
in the neighbourhood. She put aside 
all thanks with great gentleness, saying, 
“My uncle and I should like to have 
you near to us.” 

It was not long, however, before the 
life of that great man _ closed. Miss 
Aitken, as Mrs. Alexander Carlyle, has 
followed him after showing that ‘she 
inherited the family literary talent. 

The manuscripts which she returned 
for her uncle are only fragments of a 
mass of papers which, with diaries and 
letters, form a biography in the rough. 
Time has brought knowledge to the aid 
of recollection, and together they have 
given small matters a large meaning. 
One letter is from Charles Dickens, 
written shortly before his death, to 
appoint a time to see my father. It 
transpired that they were in league to 
prevent a mutual friend from drinking 
himself to death. The name of the 
intellectual old man whom they were 
determined to save, in spite of himself, 
still lives in his works of prose and 
verse ; one at least of his hymns belongs to 
the most popular collections. It is humili- 
ating to discover that a man of master 
mind, whose inspiring words lead others 
in noble aspirations after God, should 
bow his white head under the tyranny 
of a bad manservant and sink into the 
slavery of a degrading habit. In this 
instance the doctor and the brother 
author interposed successfully. The 
greedy, unprincipled valet was de- 
posed and superseded by a confidential 
ally, and the invalid recovered before 
society in general suspected the nature 
of the malady that had endangered both 
his body and mind. 

Public persons must be ever targets for 
criticism. Several great and many-sided 
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characters whose names have been 
drawn into the circle of my father’s 
correspondence seem, like the clouds, to 
hide their brightest and warmest side 
from the world. Sickness turns them 
ibout, and a man who accepts the com- 
mand to heal the sick as a_ sacred 
commission discovers the silver lining to 
the troubles. This was the side displayed 
at home. Men and women whom I have 
heard strangeiy maligned were only 
represented to my youthful imagination 
in an aspect that belies every charge 
that thoughtlessness or malice brings 
against them. Amongst those who were 
the special favourites in the nursery or 
schoolroom party of my old home, Mr. 
Henry Chorley, the musical critic, was a 
sort of fairy godfather. He would pick 
out attractive books from his library 
for the children, and write our names 
in the fly-leaf with a graceful inscrip- 
tion which added greatly to our dignity ; 
and he made us acquainted with his 
housekeeper’s strawberry jam and other 
delights. 

My father’s notes and _ recollections 
went back to student days. When the 
year 1827 had just opened, as a boy of 
sixteen he sat listening to a lecture by 
Dr. Abernethy. It was about four years 
before the death of that distinguished 
Professor of Surgery and Anatomy, and 
to accommodate the crowds of students 
who flocked to hear him a new school 
had been built at St. Bartholomew’s. 
Current stories of his independence 
added to his popularity. It was said 
that the fanciful and _ talkative rich 
found his wit sharper than his lancet, 
whilst a poor, laconic patient had his 
best attention freely given. A _ very 
great man was he in the estimation of 
his students, and the sudden apparition 
of a personage who was in his own 
opinion infinitely greater made a sensa- 
tion. After a thundering rap, the door 
was thrown wide open and. a. royal 
equerry marched in attended by two 
obsequious lacqueys. He halted in a spot 
where his pompous, stentorian voice 
penetrated the ears of both the lecturer 
and the lectured, and made known his 
business. 

“Dr. Abernethy, His Royal Highness 
the Duke of York requires your attend- 
ance immediately.” The authoritative 
tones judiciously mingled with patron- 
age were impressive in the day when 
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even such men as Sir Walter Scott set 
the example of worshipping royalty irre 
spective of merit. 

Dr. Abernethy drew out his Watch 
deliberately, looked at it, and then made 
answer with irreproachable courtesy: 
**My lecture will be over in half an hour. 
sir, and at its conclusion, [ will wait 
upon His Royal Highness.” 

A minute of silence was broken by 
the voice of the equerry measured by 
suppressed indignation. A 

* Dr. Abernethy, you need not trouble 
to wait upon His Royal Highness at all,” 
Dr. Abernethy bowed politely, and pre. 
served an unchanged countenance whilst 
the royal emissaries retired by the way 
whence they came. When the door had 
closed upon them, he turned to his 
audience, and they noticed the twinkle in 
his eye and something that corresponded 
to it in the tones of his rather high- 
pitched voice as he said: 

**I did not want to go, gentlemen.” 

Very likely Dr. Abernethy knew that 
neither he nor the whole College of 
Physicians could at this time save the 
Duke from his last enemy. The desires 
and commands of royalty could ayail 
nothing to prolong the life of “the 
blundering general, the beloved Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army, the brother 
with whom George IV. had had many a 
midnight carouse, and who continued his 
habits of pleasure almost till death seized 
his stout body.” 

There can be no doubt that the 
character of a master has as great an 
influence over his pupils as his teaching. 
The straightforward honesty of one, the 
humanity of another of the leaders in 
the profession in my father’s student 
days lived in his memory all his life. He 
collected their portraits, and before | 
could read I knew their faces and some- 
thing about them. 

His earliest professional records belong 
to country practice in Kent and Bucking- 
hamshire. Good air, a good gallop ona 
good road; to a country lad emerging 
from the life of a London student the 
prospect of being assistant to a country 
doctor had irresistible attractions. What 
it meant to my father can be guessed by 
reading the verses inspired by the rural 
scenes where for a few years his lot was 
cast. The sweet rustic life of the olden 
days is a favourite subject for poets and 
painters; but beneath the fair surface he 
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“What do you do,” he once inquired of 
some half-starved agricultural labourers, 
«when the children ery for food and you 
have none to give them ?” 

“We give them a halfpenny to go to 
bed without any supper, and take it 
away again when they are asleep.” 

If hunger of body and mental torpor 


was the common lot in the district of 
Buckinghamshire where he worked, a 
need existed even more incredible in 


these days ruled by the Education Act. 
The doctor's assistant was trotting 
leisurely, when he noticed a woman look- 
ing out of her cottage door. Her wistful 
face begged him to stop, and her hesi- 
tating gestures showed her half-afraid of 
his complying. He dismounted, and she 
retired before him in confusion as he 
entered the cottage—a comfortless place, 
though the mistress was a_ particularly 
neat, thrifty woman. It required skill 
and gentleness to elicit her admission 
that she wanted to see him though no 
one was ill. Then she confessed to 
having attended the Methodist meetings 
held by some young men from the great 
city. They had spoken of a Friend, rich, 
good, and kind, to Whom the poor might 
go for help and comfort. His Name, 
which is above every other, had been 
firmly fixed in her memory, though she 
had never heard it elsewhere. ‘I thought 
you might be able to tell me, sir,” she 
said, “if the gentleman lives in London.” 


The old cry, “Oh, that I knew where 
I might find Him!” had so stirred her 
heart that it made this cowed, gentle 
creature bold to face a trudge to the 
centre of the world, if necessary. It 


not her fault if she was even then 
but dimly conscious of a craving beyond 
that of the body: neither is it to be 
wondered if took to the roads and 
commons in their ignorance and despair 
of satisfaction from their earnings. 

My father wrote an account of a night 
that he spent about this time in a gipsy’s 


Was 


men 


tent. He watched beside a poor woman 
until she had struggled through a 
dangerous crisis. As far as food was 
concerned, nothing was lacking. When 


the doctor and the 
husband, had leisure for quiet conversa- 
tion, the man explained with pride the 
art of living on nothing a year. 


the two watchers. 


SOME REMARKABLE PATIENTS. 
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“You do not find times very hard,” 
remarked the doctor. 
*Ob, no, sir,” said the rogue con- 


fidentially, and he dwelt on the joys of 
«a wandering life. He unfolded his plan 
of rifling a poultry house. When the 
paterfamilias of the poultry yard had 
seen his family composed to roost, and 
had tucked up his head, with the inten- 
tion of being the first to awaken them 
with his clarion, this sliest of foxes 
would approach noiselessly. “I has a 
bit of rag full of sulphur wrapped round 
the end of a stick, and burns it under 
them. One drops. You know, sir, I has 
it, and I am off before they have time to 
make a noise,” 

The sick gipsy’s wife’s appetite might 
be tempted with roast chicken and other 
dainties, while the sick labourer’s often 
died without the common necessities of 
life. 

The problems of want and crime con- 
fronted my father in a more complex 
and condensed form when he came back 
to London. In those days the men and 
women who grappled with them had to 
struggle against the stream of public 
opinion. He explored haunts that Chris- 
tianity and modern improvement have 
wiped away. In pity for the miserable 
condition of the children, he hired a 


stable and opened one of the first 
ragged schools in London. Of this 
school he remained treasurer to the 
end of his life. On the few occasions 
that I heard him recall scenes in the 


slums sufficient to make humanity shud- 
der, it was to encourage other workers. 
Christianity had already done wonders, 
and would yet accomplish marvels beyond 
their conception. Vice was driven te 
hide in holes. The influence of the 
throne reached even to the slums. 

From attending members of the royal 
household he knew the unfailing support 


given by the most exalted rulers to 
Right when contending with Wrong. 


One story of royal sympathy in a matter 
of conscience concerned a patient whom, 
as a child, I regarded as a very great 
friend. He was an old German musician, 
who used to tune a few select and highly 
privileged pianos. His little chords and 
runs, and tunes of his own composition 


were not half so entertaining as_ his 
conversation. He had generally some 
anecdotes about the royal family. 
My father told me this man’s chief 
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reason for feeling more than the ordinary 
loyalty of a devoted subject for Her 
Majesty and the Prince Consort. He be- 
longed to the Queen’s private band, and 
there had once come an eventful day 
when the members were ordered to attend 
a rehearsal of secular music on the follow- 
ing Sunday morning. He and another of 
the number went to the conductor, and 
told him they had conscientious objections, 




















THE QUIVER. 


taking his place rather late in chure, 
They believed that their conviction of 
what was right was worth dying op 
suffering for; but they waited with q 
very sick heart for the threatened notice, 
It came with terrible promptitude. 4 
performance took place and the Prince 
Consort missed the familiar faces of the 
two Germans. What had _ become of 
them? he inquired. They had failed to 

















“‘She retired before him in confusion.”—). 907. 


and begged to be excused. Sunday was 
to them a holy day, and they gave their 
services to leading the music in the 
worship of God. The conductor was 
inexorable ; they must attend on Sunday 
morning, or their services would not be 
again required. The one whose white 
head and round, happy face I remember 
against a background of pianoforte wires 
had a large family dependent on him, 
and when Sunday morning came _ the 
terror of consequences was too much for 
him. He started for the rehearsal; but 
on the way a struggle took place in his 
mind that ended in his turning back and 





attend rehearsal, and had consequently 
received notice. This answer did not 
satisfy him; he sifted the facts to the 
bottom. The dismissed musicians were 
amazed to be recalled honourably to 
their posts. It was announced that Her 
Majesty desired that no rehearsals should 
take place on Sunday. Royal favour did 
not end here. As long as he lived, the 
Prince Consort was their faithful friend 
and generous patron. Their families had 
reason to be thankful that the two ser- 
vants of the Queen could bear to face 
poverty for their children rather than 
wound their consciences. D. L. W. 
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A BEAUTIFUL VIRTUE, 


By the Rev. William Cowan, M.A. 
























RUINS OF CAPERNAUM 


“Tribulation worketh 


OMEONE has 
spoken of 
“the magic 
of patience,” 
and the 
phrase is 
most appo- 

site, for the il- 

lustrations are 

numerous to 
show that pati- 
ence has played an 
important part in the 
success of men, whether the 
success has reference to this 
life or to the life to come. 
St. Paul is setting forth, in his Epistle to the 

Romans, the supreme blessedness of the justified, 
and he tells us that it consists in present peace 
with God and joyful hope of His glory. “ Being 
justified by faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ: by whom also 
we have access by faith into this grace wherein 
we stand, and rejoice in hope of the glory of 
God.” No sooner has the apostle pointed to 
“the glory of God,” as a light shining afar 
to cheer the Christian on his course, than he 
thinks of the contrast between that distant 
luminous splendour and the darkness that lies 
around lim here. “And not only so, but we 
glory in tribulations also.” To weaker faith, the 
sorrows of the present state 







“The steps of Time—the shocks of Chance— 
The blows of Death "— 


} atience.” 


(Photo: Bonfil 
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might seem to dim the heavenly light, but to 
him hope shines out brighter through the gloom. 
The sudden transition from “glory” to “tribu- 
lation” emphasises the fulness of the believer's 
triumph. St. Paul can promise no exemption 
from sorrow, for he knows that it is a part of 
the education of life, and that “ we must through 
much tribulation enter into the kingdom of God.” 
Therefore he speaks of “tribulations” as the 
ordained portion of the faithful, just as our Lord 
told His disciples, “In the world ye shall have 
tribulation.” 

But let no one regret this. Let none murmur 
that it should be so. “’Tis held that sorrow 
makes us wise.” Adversity has its sweet uses. 
Suffering tempers character: it makes men of 
us. Even for the life of the body, as a French 
physician reminds us, “pain has a_ salutary 
function.” “ Christ,” says Bishop Jeremy Taylor, 
“nourisheth His Church by sufferings.” The 
“chastening of the Lord” is a discipline by 
which His children are prepared for glory. It 
“yields the peaceable fruits of righteousness” ; 
and therefore, with eyes of faith looking through 
the clouds that gather darkly above us to the 
eternal brightness beyond, we can say, “ We 
rejvice in tribulations.’ And this is no vain 
boast, for it is the certain knowledge of Christian 
experience that enables us to give utterance to 
it, “knowing that tribulation worketh patience.” 
Sorrow works its own cure, for its fruit is 
patience. “Out of the strong comes forth 
sweetness.” In patient discipline all that is 
highest and best in us—self-knowledge, true 
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power, sympathetic feeling, whatever dignifies 
and elevates human nature—is called forth and 
developed. 

In St. Elizabeth of Hungary, the subject of 
Charles Kingsley’s “ Saint’s Tragedy,” we have a 
beautiful example of Christian patience. After 
her husband’s death, his relations seized the 
duchy and drove her out, with her children, a 
beggar, a wanderer, and an exile, burdened with 
every sorrow, deserted and despised even by 
those on whom she had formerly conferred 
favours. But she bore all this indignity and 
injustice with so meek and steadfast a spirit 
that at that very time, and in this extreme 
distress, she would have the 7’e Deum chanted. 
“Behold a woman of royal blood stripped of all, 
and yet she is patient; deserted by all, she 
does not desert God ; driven out among beggars 
who had relieved so many thousands of beggars, 
yet she speaks against none. Scarcely was she 
given a lodging in a tavern, and yet she gave 
thanks. Oh, wondrous patience !” 

Patience has been defined as “a calm temper 
which suffers evils without murmuring or dis- 
content.” This is the meaning which the word 
commonly bears amongst us, expressing little 
more than passive resistance to evil, the calm 
endurance of a soul that resigns itself to suffer- 
ing. 

It will be remembered that the Emperor Julian 
used the word in this meagre sense when, taunt- 
ing the Christians who came before him to com- 
plain of persecution, he scornfully replied, “It is 
your part, when evil entreated, to be patient, for 
this is the command of your God.” But patience 
is not merely passive submission. The original 
word, as a German commentator remarks, 
denotes “a state of moral earnestness and of 
faithful endurance”; “the elastic spirit,” as an 
English expositor says, “which bears up against 
trials until it conquers,” enduring fortitude, 
brave persistence in good works, that cheerful 
hardihood and loyal sense of duty shown by 
Christ’s faithful soldiers and servants in meeting 
all shocks of temptation and “all assaults of 
our enemies.” The apostle speaks of “ patient 
continuance in well-doing”; and this exhorta- 
tion is known to us all: “Let us run with 
patience [patient fortitude] the race that is 
set before us.” It is for ever true that “we 
have need of patience that we may do the will 
of God, and inherit the promises.” 

And this fulness of meaning seems to be con- 
firmed by the verb here used: “worketh.” 
“Tribulation worketh patience.” The word 
describes not a transient operation, but an 
abiding result. Patience does not pass away 
with the affliction that calls it into exercise, but 
remains as an effect wrought out upon the 


soul—an effect, as the sacred writer goes on to 
say, productive, in its turn, of a new fruit—ep. 
pervence: “And patience, experience,” OF, as 
the Revised Version has it, probation. Just as 
metal purified in the fire gains an approved 
character, so the Christian patiently passing 
through the fire of trial, is shown to be a map 
of proof. He has passed the test, and, like Job, 
“he still holds fast his integrity.” 

Of all the qualities which adorn human nature 
in its best estate, there is none more beautify 
than patience, and none, which amid the chang. 
ing experiences of human life, is oftener tested 
or of greater service to man. In the household 
it is indispensable, in the social world it is more 
than an ornament, in the sphere of the Church 
it is a grace which, as appears from what has 
been already said, occupies a very high place, 
and is in continual exercise ; while in relation 
to personal success or personal failure, it is more 
than a single virtue, it is a philosophy. 

Patience has its varied expressions, as have 
all the great virtues. Like a human being, 
it has its moods, and at different times they 
are revealed in a different fashion. There are 
times in life when the road to success, whether 
secular or spiritual, must be paved with waiting, 
and this waiting often tries the very fibre of 
courage. 

But they who know how to wait know how 
to win. The waiting Church in the upper 
room at Jerusalem, with uplifted hands, and 
hope in their hearts, received at last the Pen- 
tecostal blessing. “Wait on the Lord, be of 
good courage, and He shall strengthen thine 
heart.” 

The Chevalier Poulain was imprisoned in the 
grim tower of Gisors in the reign of Louis XL 
When someone stood beside him in the dungeon, 
wondering how it was possible to live in such a 
place, and, touching the captive’s shoulder, said 
to him, “ Are you dreaming or thinking, or are 
you but plunged in hopeless stupor?” “I am 
Wuiting,” he answered. “Waiting! what is 
there to wait for here?” “Be patient, and you 
will see.” And as he spoke a ray of sunlight 
laughed in through a loophole of his dungeon, 
and he sprang to his feet with a cry of gladness— 
‘One single ray! and where its light can fall 

His rusty nail carves saints and angels there, 

And warriors, and slim girls, with braided hair, 


And blossoming boughs, and birds athwart the air. 
Rude work, but yet a world!” 


What patience had this man, waiting through 
the twilight, through the dark, for the sun, 
which may or may not shine to-morrow! This 
is the spirit and temper we must exhibit m 
going forth day by day to do the will of God 
Here is the patience of the saints. “ Behold, 
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waiteth for the precious fruit 


the husbandman 


of the earth, nd hath long patience for it, 
until he receiv the early and latter rain. Be 
ve also patient 

" Patience is, as we have already intimated, 
educative; it is strengthened and purified by 


trial, and a til of trial is a time of education. 
Poets, we are told, “Jearn in suffering what 
they teach in song and not only poets, but 
r who receive suffering with meek submission 


the will of God. They learn much in the 
furnace; they learn their own weakness, and 


th 
ut 


sympathy of Christ, and the sweetness and 

nower of h ype, and they teach these lessons, if 

not in word, by the influence of a calm and 

holy life. “Tribulation worketh patience, and 

atience probation, and probation hope.” 

“Tf aught can teach us aught, affliction’s looks 
Make us to look into ourselves so near, 

Teach us to know ourselves beyond all books, 


Or all the arned schools that ever were.” 

St. James s back to the old prophets fo: 
mn example of suffering affliction and patience,” 
and to Job especial manner: “ Ye have 
heard of the patience of’ Job, and have seen the 
ond of the Lord, that the Lord is very pitiful 
nd of tender mercy In another place this 
ipostle teache that the process of trial works 
and establishes patience: “The trying [the 
proof] of you th worketh patience. And 
t patience | its perfect work, that ye may 
e perfect a entire, lacking in nothing.” 
St. Jol spea f “the patience of Christ ” 
—that is, the meekness, long - suffering, holy 
bmission to the will of God which Christ 
displayed. The life of Him Who went about 
doing good was one of incessant toil, and yet 
f what patience! Who ever endured such 
contradiction, buffetings, contempt, misconstruc- 
tion of motives, as He did? And who ever 
showed such patience? And in this He is an 
example “The disciple is not above his 


Master; it is enough for the disciple that he 

Master.’ How many trials have 
been borne in peace through the thought of 
the agony of Gethsemane and the cruelty of 
Calv iry 


e as his 


\ charitable lady of Geneva, bending over a 
sick-bed, spoke one day to a poor Savoyard 
woman who was afflicted with acute pain. She 


expressed to the invalid her deep sympathy and 
ompassion. The invalid replied in her own 
peculiar language : “Oh, ma’am, but our Lord 
suffered more than this.” That thought soothed 
and consoled het 

Patience is inconsistent with worry. How 
many things are there in life that produce worry, 
anxiety, disturbance of mind! Too much work, 
too many interests in hand, too many little 
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mouths to feed, too little money — these are. 
causes of worry common enough in the worl’ 
There are certain minds which are seldom free 
from a state of fret and worry; and the con- 
sequence too often is sickness, insanity, early 
death. Do not worry, do not overwork yourself, 
do not try to do everything at once. Cultivate 
patience ; it is possible to do so, for all moods 
are subject to culture, being in their nature 
vital and growthful. 

Cultivate the habit of patience. Always be 
in haste, but never in a hurry; or, rather, 
according to the motto of an ‘ancient emperor, 
“ Festina lente” (“ Make haste gently”). “Raw 
haste is half-sister to delay.” Do one thing 
at a time, and do it well, and then go to the 
next. “The duty nearest thee, do,” and take 
no thought, no anxious thought, for the 
morrow : sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof. 

** Like a star, unhasting, unresting, 
Re each one fulfilling his God-given ‘hest.” 

They whose life is a perpetual sunshine, and 
whose home is an earnest of another and still 
better home, are they who pursue life’s work 
with diligence and delight, always busy with 
useful, and never obtruding their 
trials on others, but contentedly, patiently, 
taking their lot, bearing their burden, fulfilling 
their mission, making the home circle cheerful 


something 


with their smiles. These are the blessed souls 
who have rest and peace and comfort even 
in this vale of tears, this world of care, this 
time of doubt and conflict and unrest. 

To be patient is to walk in the way which 
God hath ordained for us—to keep in that path, 
however rough and painful it may be. In other 
words, it 1s to do, not our own will, but the 
will of God. Whatever may be sent by Him— 
sickness, bereavement, loss of property, loss of 
reputation, loss of friendship, the confessor’s 
rack, the martyr’s fire—still patience prays in 
the words of the Divine Sufferer in Gethsemane, 
“Thy will be done.” There is no murmuring, 
no petulance, no discontent, above all, no despair. 
There is the submissiveness of trust: “I will 
trust, and not be afraid.” “ You are not patient,” 
says Jeremy Taylor, “unless you are content to 
live.” The patient one does not run away from 
the trial, or seek by distraction to forget it. He 
bears up bravely and lovingly under it. He 
endures and lies still beneath it. This is to 
possess one’s soul in patience. This is to win 
one’s truest life. 

“O Lord, my God, do Thou Thy holy will, 

I will lie still; 

I will not stir lest I provoke Thine arm, 

And break the charm 

Which lulls me, clinging to my Father's breast, 

In perfect rest.” 
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By Lillias Campbell Davidson, Author of ‘‘A Place of Repentance,’’ Etc, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MARGOT’S MARRIAGE. 


A’ it is. true that 
‘*Happy’s the woo- 
ing that’s not long 
in doing,” Margot 
should have had a 
good prospect before 
her. It was grow- 
ing late in the 
season, and there 
was every reason 
why the wedding 
should be got over 
before the Renfrews 
left town. Lord Arthur had a yacht, and 
would not miss Cowes on any account; and 
as to going to Calvington for the function. 
that was not to be thought of with Sir Mark 
tied fast to the House at the far end of a 
busy session. So everybody was agreed that 
it had better be as soon as possible. The 
bridal pair could miss some of the functions 
of the last fortnight of the waning season, if 
they liked. It was all a bustle of clothes 
and dressmakers and the thousand and one 
distractions that go to make up the accom- 
paniments of a simart wedding, and push all 
other things out of sight. 

It was a very smart wedding. Royalty 
attended it—a minor royalty, it is true, but 
even that gave it a notable effect. The line 
of carriages stretched down Knightsbridge, 
and impeded the traffic considerably. The 
bridesmaids’ dresses were the pride of the 
fashion papers for the week, and the list 
of the presents was so long that the local 
press at Calvington brought out a special 








edition in order to get them all in. Margot 
inade the most lovely bride of that season: 
that was an opinion that found hardly a 
dissenting voice. Little Enid wore the only 
grave face on that day of festivity. She 
could not get a new, uncomfortable feeling 
of anxiety about Margot out of her mind. 
But one grave face was unremarked amongst 
so many smiling ones. People who do well 
for themselves get the good word of the 
world, unless a tinge of jealousy comes in 
between. Margot had been successful in that 
avena where fashion expects a girl to try for 
victory, and her world was full of congratula- 
tions on her success. 

Gerald came up to his little sister in the 
crush that followed at Prince’s Gate. She 
was standing alone for a moment in_ the 
middle of the pushing, elbowing crowd that 
tried to get a glimpse of the tables where 
the presents were spread. ‘* Well, this is 
the most ghastly kind of show!” was his 
comment as he lounged up against the door- 
way at her side. ‘How you girls can go in 
for this kind of rot I can’t imagine! I'd as 
soon been hanged as enter the blessed estate 
in such a style. If ever I’m married, it will 
be with a hansom, and at a registrar's office. 
But you women do rejoice in a most un 
initigated fuss!” 

“IT don’t think I should,” said Enid, a little 
wearily. “If I got married, I should like it 
to be at Calvington, in the little old church 
with nobody but people who cared for one to 
come and see. Gerald,” with a sudden yearn- 
ing, ‘“‘do you think people who really are in 
love with each other care for this sort of 
thing ?” 

He looked at her with a sudden sharpness. 

















“Sp you've found that out, eh?” he said 
with open surprise. “I didn’t know the little 
kid was so wise. I believe you’ve got hold 
of the root of the thing. People who care 
jon’t want fusses, I daresay, but who does 
care nowadays? Not Margot, anyway. You 
may bet your bottom dollar that young 
woman doesn’t care any more for Chaytor 
than she does for the man in the street.” 

“Gerald! Then why does she marry him?” 
He shrugged his shoulders at the horror in 
her tone. 

“Qh! they’re all alike, all the girls in that 
place people call society. They’d sell their 
souls if they got a big enough price. You'll 
be like the rest of them when you've been in 
the swim a little longer. It’s only because 
you're new to the work that it startles you 
now.” 

“| shall never be like people who marry for 
money,” said Enid firmly. “I would never 
marry at all, if I didn’t care for him.” 

“Is that so, eh?” he gazed down at her 
with something that was half amusement and 
half a new respect amidst his fondness; ‘I 
thought it was only people outside the pale of 
society that felt like that.” 

“Margot says it is only the lower classes 
that marry for love,” Enid admitted rather 
reluctantly. 

“Aye, I thought as much! Wait till it 
comes to your turn, and we'll see how your 
theories wash.” He stood erect, with a shake 
as if he were banishing a disagreeable thought, 
and looked at his watch. ‘* When > can we 
cut this and get off?” he asked. ‘I want to 
get back to Woolwich for an hour or two 
before mess.” 

“Oh, stay!” said Enid. ‘* You mustn’t go 
till they have left—Margot and Lord Arthur. 
She has gone now to change her frock, I 
think. I don’t see much of you and Almeric, 
nowadays, and it’s nice to have a little bit 
of you.” 

“Good old Enid! No, I don’t suppose Al 
gives you much of his company. He’s a lot 
too much with Algy and the rest. When do 
you go down home? Before the session ends, 
I suppose? Let me know, and [’ll run down 
for a night or two, just to have you to 
myself in the old place once more.” 

“Once more, Gerald! What an odd way 
to speak. It’s almost as if it were the last 
time! There’s no chance of the battery being 
ordered to Egypt, is there?” A sudden alarm 
came into her sweet face. 

“No, no! Not at this moment, but one 
hever can say what may happen, you know. 
Anyway, I'll like to come down and see you 
and old Nana; it will be like old times. 
By the way, how is the old girl? I half 
thought Margot would have had her up for 
this, She dearly loves weddings and funerals {” 
£88 
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“I think—I think Margot thought it might 
shock her if she came,” said Enid honestly. 
**You know she thinks so much about people 
caring for each other when they marry. 
Margot said she would not understand.” 

Gerald nodded. 

**T can see her face if she thought Margot 
was selling herself!” he said. “1 don’t 
wonder the little donkey felt ashamed. Isn't 
it odd how we all keep a respect for that 
dear old soul’s opinion? Just an old-fashioned, 
ignorant nurse! I'll come down to Calving- 
ton, and have a chat with her. It’s ages 
since I had one, and somehow I feel as if it 
would do me good. Hullo, what’s up now? 
Here comes rice on a salver! Is it the end of 
a farce, do you think, and are they going to 
drop the curtain? Come on, then, and get a 
good place where we can see the last of the 
poor old girl!” They made their way through 
the stifling crowd, and got to the outer door. 

Nowadays, in a smart wedding. most of 
the interest in the bride is over when her 
frock has been criticised and her presents 
inspected. Among two or three hundred 
friends and acquaintances, it is too much to 
expect that a large preponderance should have 
any personal affection for her. Some of the 
guests were too busy in the tea-room to pay 
any attention to the signs of the bride’s de- 
parture, and some had slipped away already, 
having other pressing engagements on hand. 
Margot came downstairs composed and affable. 
Lord Arthur, who was fussing a little with 
his watch in his hand (for her dressing had 
been leisurely) came forward to meet her and 
give her his arm in some impatience. She 
bestowed a nod upon and kept him waiting 
while she held her hand to the maid to finish 
buttoning her glove. Then she caught sight 
of Gerald and Enid, and for a moment her 
face softened and changed. She kissed her 
little sister with warmth, and gave her cheek 
to Gerald. ‘ Good-bye.” she said. ** Enid, 
you had better follow my example, and get 
away from home as soon as you can manage 
it. Youll never have a good time till you 
do. Look after the child, Gerald; she'll 
have to fight all her own battles now. Well, 
I suppose you will come to me, both of you, 
for the twelfth, in Ross-shire. Ill get together 
a nice party to meet you.” Her father came 
forward. His heavy brows were relaxed and 
he was siniling—as little grim a smile as any of 
them had ever seen him wear. He was pleased 
with his eldest daughter and he showed it- 
She had forgotten her folly at his orders, and 
his will had conquered hers. 

**Come, don’t keep the horses waiting,” he 
said, in his usual voice of strong command. 
*You’ll miss the tidal train, and throw out 
all Chaytor’s arrangements. Good-bye, my 
girl.” He bent his head down to kiss her, 



























































Since they had left childhood they could 
count the kisses he had given them. Margot 
moved away her cheek with a quick movement, 
and looked him full in the face. 

‘Don’t you mistake the situation,” she 
said with coolness. ‘I’m not under your 
orders any longer, I believe. I may have 
only gone from one tyrant to another, but 
I never mean to be under the yoke to any 
man again. Good-bye, papa. No, I don’t care 
for kisses and rubbish. You told me your- 
self a woman wanted more than _ those. 
Come, Arthur, if you are ready.” And she 
went down the steps from the home of her 
girlhood without a look behind. Mark Ren- 
frew stood where she had left him, with a 
face that had grown dark with a sudden, 
unexpected pain. He loved his children after 
his own fashion, though he loved his ambition 
more. He had congratulated himself upon 
letting no nonsense stand in the way of 
what he meant for Margot’s promotion. That 
she should turn upon him with such deliberate 
repudiation, after her yielding to his ruling 
of her destiny, took him with more than mere 
amazement—it cut him with a pang he had 
not felt sinee her mother died. For a 
moment he hesitated; it may be that he 
asked himself whether the price he had paid 
for the fulfilment of his own  self-assertion 
had been too high, If he faltered, it was 
only for a moment. The next he turned 
away with a shrug. It was a silly girl’s 
revenge for the loss of her lover. She would 
live to thank him yet for what he had done 
for her. 

No one had overheard the little scene. The 
people about were too busy with congratula- 
tions and good wishes for the bride, as she 
went down the red-cloth covered steps to the 
carriage below. There was a discreet shower 
of rice grains, a shout from the mob outside 
as the horses started, and Margot had gone 
away with her bridegroom to her new life. 
Little Enid, going back to the fast-emptying 
rooms, where the guests were saying good- 
bye to Lady Petersfield and her father, felt 
a sudden chill through the warmth of the 
July afternoon. It seemed as if a shadow had 
fallen over the place that Margot had left 
vacant, and no sunshine would warm it ever 


again. 


CHAPTER IX. 
NANA’S PHILOSOPHY. 


QALVINGTON was looking its loveliest on 
these long, golden summer days. It 

j/ seemed a sin to leave it for the heat 
and dust of London, and the din of 
rattling “buses and hansoms, and the hurry 
and weariness of a season’s fatigues. So Enid 
could not help thinking, as she stood on the 
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steps, and waited for the dog-cart that had 
gone to the station to bring Gerald home 
He was coming to spend Sunday with her, to 
keep her company in her loneliness. She wag 
all alone at Calvington, except for Mys, 
Harvey, the meek companion. Somehow 
Margot’s going had left the place feeling very 
lonely indeed. 

There came the sharp trot of horse’s feet, 
and the turn of the avenue filled, all at once, 
with the high cart and Gerald on the driving 
seat. He waved his hat to her, and came 
tearing along at still greater speed. The 
grooms all said Mr. Gerald drove like some 
madman. Recklessness in this respect was 
always a characteristic of Gerald’s, but to- 
night he seemed even less heedless than 
ever. He reached the steps and flung him- 
self down before the groom could get to the 
mare’s head. If she had _ bolted, it might 
have seemed all one to him in his haste, 
“There vou are, little girl! Are you glad to 
see me? IL had a fight to get off. We're 
short in the battery, and they talked a lot of 
rot about my always wanting leave.” They 
were going in at the tall broad door together, 
his arm about her waist. The old butler he 
had greeted with a handshake, and a ‘* Well, 
Hedges, and are things humming ?” looked 
after them with a twinkle in his solemn eye. 
**Master Gerald, he was always one for his 
fun. If we ’ad him down a bit oftener, the 
place would be livelier like, as I says to Mrs. 
Brown. There’s them that ’ints he’s a bit 
wildlike, but there ain’t any ’arm in ’im!” 

Ordinarily, he would have dragged Enid 
down the long hall in a waltz, or lifted her 
off her feet, and carried her up the long 
polished stairs. But somehow, to-night, he 
was not in his old wild spirits. He kept his 
arm round her slim girl’s waist, but he went 
soberly enough to the door of his own old 
room. 

He talked a great deal, and laughed often, 
but his laugh was not merry as it used to be. 
An older woman than little Enid would have 
seen there was something on his mind that 
continually forced itself to the front, in spite 
of all his efforts to keep it in the background. 
But she was young yet, in her experience of 
life. When they left the table, he seemed 
to find it difficult to settle. They had their 
coffee in. the yellow drawing room _ that 
looked so vast and vacant, and then he 
jumped up impatiently. ‘Let’s go and see 
old Nana, or we shall find her in her nighteap. 
She goes to bed just when everybody else's 
evening begins.” 

So they made their way to the side wing 
of the house, built four-square round an inne! 
courtyard, in a style strange to the ordinary 
inglish house. They crossed the open court, 
with its stiff flower-beds and gravel paths. 














to make the way shorter than if they had gone 
round through the passages indoors. From one 
of the windows in the grey expanse of build- 
ing, a window on the ground floor, a broad 
and steady light streamed. The curtain was 
drawn back from a narrow pane, and the 
lamp within placed in the window ledge, its 
yellow streak in an odd contrast to the white 
electric light everywhere else. Every night in 
the twenty years old Nana had slept in those 
rooms of hers at Calvington, had that strange 
light shone forth across the court. Sir Mark, 
from his tall study windows just opposite, 
might have seen it shining, had he ever 
troubled to look across. Perhaps he had, and 
it annoyed him. He had never said a word, 
but the blinds of his study were always 
closely shut and barred. No faint glimmer 
of the beacon from that lower window could 
creep in to disturb his work and his ambitions 
with its reminder. It belonged to a life he 
had closed more than twenty vears ago, and 
of which he had buried the key. 

“Looks like a lighthouse, doesn’t it? 
said Gerald, as they steered their way for the 
yellow radiance. “I wonder why the old 
body always shows that lamp? I’ve teased 
her about it ever since I could remember, but 
she never would say anything except it was 
an old custom. She’s close enough in some 
things, though she seems so open. She never 
would talk about her people, or her early 
days.” They had come to the round-headed 
doorway, and he rattled at the handle as he 
spoke. There was the sound of a hasty step 
across the floor, and a hand that shook with 
sudden trembling slid up the latch and flung 
the door wide. 

“It’s your scapegrace, Nana,” said Gerald, 
laughing out of the dusk outside, as she peered 
with a hand above her eager, yearning eyes. 
The look of eager hope died suddenly—he could 
not understand what she had expected to 
find outside in the night, that she looked so 
disappointed. But her welcome the next 
moment made him forget the vague wonder 
in his mind. 

“Come in, come in, my lad! They said you 
would be here to-night, but I doubted it would 
not be so soon.” The faint red dawned in her 
cheek that was like wrinkled alabaster as 
he stooped and kissed it. Those kisses her 
old nurslings gave her still were the sweetest 
Catherine had ever known. The years that 
had passed over her had whitened her soft 
hair to silver, and bent her straight and spare 
figure, but they had not dimmed the lustre of 
those wonderful blue eyes. 

“TI declare I never kissed a prettier woman!” 
said Gerald, with teasing affection as he 
noticed the old blush, and smiled in his amused 
heart. 

They were all devoted to Nana. She had 
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been good to them all for all their lives. It 
was strange how they still respected her 
opinion, and acknowledged the justice of her 
judgments, this poor old imperfectly educated 
body who had been their nurse. It was the 
influence that a strong character, when it 
combines with a simplicity of goodness, always 
gives. Those are the real leaders of men, 
through all the classes, the single-minded and 
the strong, the conquerors of themselves. 
Mark Renfrew, dominant and vigorous, storm- 
ing life, and bending it and all about him 
with his iron will, little dreamed that there 
was a power in his household, a power un- 
conscious, involuntary, hidden, which was 
more potent than his own a thousand times. 
He could force his children to obey him. He 
believed himself their final arbitrator and 
judge. But it was the mother he despised 
and repudiated who had been the influence 
over all their hearts and their characters 
to whom they turned for what they had never 
sought in him. 

Enid left them alone tegether. “I’m going 
to see how Mrs. Harvey’s head is,” she said ; 
‘*I know Nana wants to have a chat with you, 
she sees so much of me that she gets sick of 
me. I don’t count when either of you boys 
come.” 

Catherine did not trouble to contradict 
her. She only smiled that strong, silent 
smile of hers. They were as dear to her, 
the one as the other. She would have given 
her life for any one of them, and they knew 
it well enough. But they all loved to show 
their fondness by teasing her, and she loved 
it too. 

“Sit you down here, lad.” She drew a chair 
close to the corner where her own arm-chair 
stood. It was a cosy room full of comfort. 
Mark took care that his mother lacked nothing 
that money could supply. ‘‘I’m wearying 
to hear about my Margot. They tell me she’s 
made a grand marriage, but, lad, not one of 
them will say if it’s a happy one, and my 
heart won't rest till it knows.” 

He lay back in the chair, his hands clasped 
behind his head, and looked her full in the 
face. ‘“She’s got what she wanted, I sup- 
pose,” he said, drily. “A title, and money, 
and a brute she can’t pretend she cares for— 
no girl could.” 

Catherine answered his look with one full 
of grief and dismay. ‘“ And is it that!” she 
said. ‘“‘Eh! I feared, I feared. Little Enid 
gave me the idea of it, but I would not think 
it. My poor, poor, bonny girlie! why has she 
flung herself away ?” 

“Flung herself? Goodness! if people 
heard you, Nana! Why, it’s one of the catches 
of the year. All the other girls were wild. 
They think she’s more to be envied than 
anybody they ever heard of. There's not 
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one of them that wouldn’t have stood in her 
shoes !” 

* And she without love? Eh, my lad, I’d 
never call her happy, or anything but a 
woman that’s cast away a woman’s wealth.” 

She shook her head sorrowfully and com- 
passionately. He watched her with a curious 
face. 

‘‘Do you believe in that sort of thing still, 
Nana? I thought it was as dead as Queen 
Anne.” 

‘* Believe in love? Aye, laddie, as I believe 
there’s a God and I’ve a soul.” 

The simple conviction of her voice impressed 
him. He moved restlessly in his chair, and 
threw up his hands. ‘‘How much do you 
believe? Is it really worth the price people 
ask for it?” 'There was an earnestness in the 
voice that had been so light just now. 

She folded her hands in her lap, and looked 
at him, The blue eyes took a light that made 
them clear as stars. ‘**My lad, I’ve lived in 
this world more than the three score years 
and ten that’s man’s limit,” she said. ‘I’ve 
known love, and I’ve known its lack—it’s the 
one we learn by sometimes, as much as the 
other perhaps. But this is what has come out 
of it all to me. Love’s the only thing worth 
having or worth keeping, in this world or the 
next. Love is God, and love is life; other 
things are dreams that pass. The love of man 
and woman—it’s stronger than the grave or 
death—it makes life heaven in the hovel, and 
without it the palace is a desert place!” She 
spoke with a solemnity that only deep-bought 
knowledge brings. He caught his breath 
as he watched her, and something of her 
inspiration came suddenly into his own face. 

** Look here,” he said, ‘‘ it’s easy generalising ; 
when it comes to individual cases things grow 
harder, it seems to me. Let me just tell you 
a case I happen to know about a man I’m 
acquainted with. He’s grown to know a girl 
his people wouldn’t touch with a pair of tongs. 
Perhaps she’s not like his sisters—-I don't say 
she is—but she’s a girl who wouldn’t do as 
Margot has done for a hundred thousand 
pounds. She hasn’t had their advantages, or 
been brought up in what people think a lady’s 
ways. She—well, she serves in a shop, but 
for all that, she is as good a girl as they make 
them; nobody has every dared to say she’s 
not.” He paused, as if for comment. Catherine 
only smiled, a faint, strange smile. “I’m not 
a lady, either, lad. That doesn’t frighten me. 
Go on,” was all she said. 

** He—well, he’s grown to feel he can’t get 
on without her. He spends all his time with 
her, and he’d rather be there than anywhere 
else. That’s where itis. Fools have begun to 
say things about it; people say one thing when 
a girl works for her living, and the man 
doesn’t. It’s come to this, that it will have 


to be one of two things; it can’t go on as it 
is doing, even—even my friend sees that. She's 
got talked about, and that won't do, she’s 
never deserved it. What is it to be: is he to 
marry her, or let her go?” 

No word yet from the earnestly listening 
figure beside him. He had not finished yet, 
he should have no check till he did. He half. 
waited, then he went on again, in a voice that 
was not like his own. 

** Marriage, of course, would mean what 
people czll social suicide. No one would visit 
them, no one he would want her to know, 
Most likely his own people would refuse to 
know her; he might have to give up his pro. 
fession, and his good prospects in life. Is it 
worth all that to him? Is the price too high 
to pay? You who say that love is worth 
everything else in life, is it worth all that?” 

She turned those clear blue eyes full on 
him, and their brightness seemed to pierce 
him through and through. ‘“ What about 
her?” she said simply. ‘ There’s a side that’s 
hers, and that’s got a right to speak,” 

*That’s where it is!” He looked at his boot 
tip, and a sudden flush dyed his young face 
under the sunburn. ‘She cares; he went 
further than he meant before he thought, 
She’s the kind of girl that makes sacrifices, 
and doesn’t think about them twice.” 


CHAPTER X. 
DISINHERITED. 


(ERALD raised his head, with the flush 
still on his forehead. ‘It’s got to be 
the one thing or the other—marry her, 
and ruin his prospects, or say good- 

bye, and go.” 

Catherine had risen to her feet, and the 
strained look of suspense had gone from her 
face. Her eyes shone steadily. ‘* My lad, 
there’s more than only love, there’s duty,” she 
said, laying her old hand on his shoulder, 
as she towered above him in her tall ereet- 
ness. ‘There is what’s due to her, the girl 
that loves him. If it’s his blame that she’s 
got to care for him, he must make it up to 
her. If he leaves her now, for any gain to 
himself, or the fear of any loss even, God will 
do so to him, and more.” 

He had risen, too, and they faced each other, 
a crowd of changing feelings chasing them- 
selves over his frank face. He drew a long 
breath, a breath so deep and heavy that it 
sounded through the stillness like a sob. 
‘““Nana, if I’d had a mother, if she had been 
like you, I'd never have made evil my good!” 
he said. ‘ You’ve answered me. Whether 
it’s for my ruin or my salvation, my mind’s 
made up.” He stooped, suddenly, and kissed 
the withered, ivory cheek. ‘Thank God for 
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vou, dear old woman! If any of us ever get 
to heaven, it will be through you!” 

There was the sound of light and hurrying 
footsteps across the court outside. Enid threw 
the door open hurriedly, and stood in the arch- 
way, looking a little white. 

“Gerald, father has come, without even 
sending a telegram. He asked if you were 
here the minute he got inside the house, and 
sent me to bring you to him. I don’t know 

what’s the matter, but he seems very cross.” 

“Ah, ha!” said Gerald, all his old reckless- 
ness back again. “So that’s it, is it! I 
thought it wouldn’t be long! All right, little 
girl, you stay and talk to Nana. You won’t 
he wanted at this circus on the domestic 
hearth.” 

But Enid would not be shaken off. She 
went back across the courtyard with him, 
with a grave and anxious face; Mark Ren- 
frew’s' children knew the signs of his passion, 
and they were evi- 
dent in him at the 
moment of his ar- 
rival. Gerald must 
be going to get a 
blowing - up about 
something he had 
done or left un- 
done. 

Gerald himself 
whistled a tune 
from the latest 
opera as he strode 
along by his sister’s 
side, refusing to 
hurry, no matter 
how great was his 
father’s impatience. 

“It will do him 
good to wait!” he 
said defiantly. He 
had a pretty keen 
instinct that here 
was the deluge he 
had expected, come 
before its time. 
He would have 
liked a little more 
time to prepare for 
it, but what was 
to be must be. 
The sooner it was 
over the sooner 
everyone would 
know the worst. 
Sir Mark stood, 
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watch chain impatiently. He had come down 
in hot haste from town, on hearing Gerald 
was not at Woolwich, where he had _ tele- 
graphed to him peremptorily, after a con- 
versation he had overhead in his club, as he 
sat at lunch. ‘ Renfrew, the horse gunner,” 
that was the first thing that had caught his 
ear. ‘The young fool who’s going about 
Woolwich with a shop girl, to the edification 
of the neighbourhood,” that was the next 
remark. He had listened to the talk that 
followed, cold with wrath and disgust. He 














x “My lad, there’s more than only love.” 





dark and angry, on 
the rug before the 


empty hearth of his study. The shutters 
Were closed, though the night was so hot, 
and no gleam of the light across the court- 
yard filtered in. 


He was fingering his heavy 





sent that wire to Gerald then and there, order- 
ing him to come up to town on the instant, 
only to receive answer that he had gone to 
Calvington for Sunday leave. When he heard 
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that, he flung himself into the brougham, and 
drove off to the station to catch the next 
train. It was a stern and angry face that 
met Gerald’s. as he entered the study, and 
shut the door. 

‘*This is an unexpected pleasure, sir,” said 
he, with his most careless swagger. It hid a 
certain nervousness, but Sir Mark was not to 
know that by instinct, and to him it seemed 
only a bravado that incensed him the more. 
“I’ve not the least doubt it is unexpected, 
whether it is a pleasure or not,” he said 
wrathfully. “I want to speak to you, 
Gerald, and I waste no time when I’ve a 
thing on hand. What is this you are 
about, making my name a_ byword and 
laughing stock? The very club loungers are 
scoffing at the company you keep. Be more 
decent, and keep yourself out of that kind of 
thing for the future, I beg.” 

Gerald’s fair face flamed scarlet. The attack 
had come in a way he had not looked for. 
“What kind of thing are you pleased to 
mean, sir?” He put the question in a tone that 
was as sharp as the one that had preceded it. 

“IT mean low company, and the rest of it.” 
His father drew his shaggy brows together 
with the frown that used te make his 
eldest son’s heart beat quicker when he was 
a little lad. ‘‘I have had hints before now, 
from Algernon Rawley, that you were going 
the pace. If you are given to low tastes, let 
it be in private, for the future. Don’t let me 
have to hear, in my own club, your name 
coupled with a girl from a Woolwich shop.” 

Gerald made a step forward, then checked 
himself. “If you were anybody but my own 
father, I’d make you use a different tone 
when you spoke of her,” he cried in haste. 
“She’s not a girl to harm anyone. I would 
introduce her to my sisters——” 

His father cut short his words with a sharp 
exclamation. 

**Your sisters! Don’t bring in their names, 
if you please. Let her be as respectable as 


she pleases, she is in a class they are not 


likely ever to meet. Your sisters are gentle- 
women, and don’t associate with the lower 


classes, whatever you may choose to do.” 


* You have to thank Algy Rawley, then, 


for the society Almeric and I affect,” said 
Gerald, who was now white with passion, 
and unable to choose his words. 
always made such a point cf our associating 


* You 


with our cousins and their friends—a set of 


precious blackguards, most of them. Miss 
Hicks . wouldn’t speak to any of them, I 
can tell you, whatever you think of her.” 


‘Miss Hicks—is that her aristocratic 


name ?” sneered his father, whose passion was 
rising too. ‘I fear I’m not interested in her 
circle of acquaintances, except to request that 
you cease to be one at once.” 
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“I’m sorry I can’t oblige you.” 
“What! you think she won't drop the 
affair? Offer her whatever she likes to eng 
it. Next time you shall get yourself out, 
without my help.” 

Gerald took two quick steps towards him, 
and half raised his hand. 

‘* If you were anybody else but my father!” 
he cried, then checked himself. ‘You mis 
take the situation,” he said, as quietly as 
he could manage. ‘There is no question of 
bargaining. As lung as Miss Hicks allows 
me the honour of her friendship, I will con- 
tinue it.” 

Mark Renfrew laughed a harsh laugh that 
had no mirth in it. ‘*The honour?” he said 
with a sneer. ‘Upon my word, I knew 
you valued lightly the social position you 
find yourself in; let me tell you, it is one 
plenty of men would be thankful enough to 
have. But to talk of ‘the honour’ of friend- 
ship with a girl from a shop!—that is a little 
too much for even a tolerant listener; I'l] 
trouble you not to indulge in such absurdity 
again.” 

“Perhaps,” cried Gerald, his eyes blazing, 
“you may look upon it differently, if she is 
your daughter-in-law.” 

His father hardened his harsh face like a 
flint, and held his head higher. 

“Tf you were fool—madman enough to 
marry a woman like that,” he said, measur- 
ing his words out slowly, ‘you might go to 
the workhouse with her. You would be no 
more a son of mine.” 

For a moment Gerald held his breath 
There was a silence in the room that was 
long to them both. Then the younger man 
turned on his heel, and walked over to the 
door, deliberately. He paused with his hand 
on it and looked back. 

“Thank you. Atleast youare frank,” he said. 
“T am left in no delusion as to what I am 
to expect. Good-night, sir. I thank the Lord 
above us that it doesn’t cost me more to 
choose.” The door shut after him with a 
clap that was decisive. Mark, standing upon 
the hearth where he had left him, looked 
after him with sarcastic eyes. 

“The fool!” he said to himself. ‘The 
young ass, to fling away his good things in 
life, as he has been doing! To risk a posi- 
tion and a place I spent my best years in 
making for him, to delight himself in the 
society of a common girl, when he might 
marry a duke’s daughter, and shall too. 
I’ve no patience with such insanity. First 
Margot, and now he! Where do they get 
their folly from? It’s a fortunate thing I 
took them both in time. There will be no 
more of this. I'll get the lad exchanged 
into a battery in India, and that will finish 
it off.” 
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He went up to bed, presently, not ill- 
with himself for the stand he had 
There. was nothing like making young 
people feel from the first that one was 
master, and would stand no nonsense. If 
he had shilly-shallied with Gerald — used 


pleased 
taken. 


arguments O1 persuasions—the young chap 
would only have laughed at him. Of course, 
lads would be lads—that was understood. In 
the army, and in such society as he had 
secured for his children there was a certain 


laxity allowed, of course. But when it came 
near lowering them in the eyes of the world 
_that world he had meant to bow down 
before them in admiration—then it was time 
to pull them up short. He settled himself 
to sleep with the assurance that to-morrow 
would see Gerald in a serene frame of mind 
again, and they would have no more of this 
undesirable nonsense. 

But when he came down to breakfast, he 
was met by the sight of an empty place. 
Mr. Gerald left by the midnight mail, they 
tid him in answer to his _ inquiries. 
He had ordered a carriage in a hurry 
and driven off, though his room was ready 
for him. Mark let himself smile grimly as he 
heard. “A spoilt baby! He can’t stand 
having his toys taken from him. Let him 
alone till he cools down and sees reason,” 
he thought, as he eat his omelette. Enid 
looked wide-eyed and nervous. She knew 
there had been a stormy interview in the 
study last night. Gerald had just come to 
take a hasty farewell of her, saying he would 
rather go back to town that night, as their 
evening together had been spoilt. 

And there was no more news of Gerald 
till nearly a week after, when the Times, 
one morning, held a _ shock for them all. 
There, in the first column, staring them in 
the face as they opened it, was his familiar 
name. “On the Ist of August, at Woolwich, 
Gerald Rawley St. Aubyn, R.H.A., to Minna, 
only daughter of Michael Hicks.” The 
bald triteness of the announcement told the 
story to all who read. Mark held the paper 
in a hand that shook for half a moment, 
while Enid watched with a pale and fright- 
ened face. Then he fiung it on the floor 
and stamped on it, with a smothered oath. 

“He has had the sense not to put my name 
to it,” was all he said, with white lips and 
strained voice. ‘‘He did well. He is no son 
of mine from this day; let me never hear his 
name mentioned.” Enid, speechless before a 
blow whose nature she could only guess, had 
not a word to say. Mark strode to his study 
and slammed the door after him. What 
went on within there, none but himself ever 
knew. 

So Gerald, the eldest, the heir, the hope of 
his father’s ambitions, passed out of his place, 
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as if he had never been. Enid, trembling and 
shocked, hurried to old Nana for comfort, and 
told her the news with a shamed face. She 
gathered that there was disgrace, though of 
what kind she hardly knew. She was not 
prepared for Nana’s reception of what she 
told. The old woman rose to her feet with a 
light in her eyes, as if it had been good 
tidings. ‘‘ Now praise God,” she said, “that 
he was neither base nor a coward; I thought 
my own boy [| had nursed would be true!” 

“But he has married somebody dreadful, 
hasn’t he?” Enid asked, amazed. “ Father 
says he is never to be spoken to any more. 
Oh, Nana, dear, my Gerald! It must be 
something terrible to make him say that!” 

“Gerald has done nothing to shame him,” 
Catherine said firmly and earnestly. “My 
dear, my dear, his Father in heaven will 
smile on him, though -his own father casts 
him off.” And cast off indeed was Gerald 
Renfrew, from his home and his inherit- 
ance. The letter he wrote to Mark was 
returned unopened; if it had not been for 
Nana, none of his people would have had any 
tidings of him. 

He wrote to her a letter that was manly 
and quiet and cool. “I couldn't let my girl 
suffer,” he said, “if it came to a question of 
one of us giving up. Thank heaven, she isn’t 
the sort that thinks less of me because I am 
a beggar, as I suppose 1 am now. Of course, 
I’ve sent in my papers. I can’t live in the 
service on my pay, and I can’t take her 
where people would insult her. I’m cutting 
the whole show, and we are going out to 
Australia. She’s got an uncle out there, and 
he will do something to start me in work, 
probably. Minna wanted to keep on her 
business, but I wasn’t going to live on my 
wife’s work, I needn't say. I don’t suppose 
we shall ever come back to this country, 
since I’m cast off at home. I’m writing all 
this to you, old lady, that you may tell the 
girls for me. I suppose they won't want a 
letter from a man who has married a girl 
they wouldn’t speak to, though she’s as good 
as themselves. You might let me hear about 
them all, now and then, and about yourself, 
too, bless you! You've been as good as a 
mother to me.” 

When Catherine gave Margot the letter to 
read, she held it a long time, then gave it 
back. ‘‘Of course, he’s been a fool,” she 
said briefly, ‘it’s social suicide. He’s cut 
himself out of Calvington, and he won't have 
a penny of the money, and he’s lost his 
profession, and his name, and his world—and 
yet he seems happy—that’s the strangest part! 
Do you know, Nana, one wonders if it 
wouldn’t be worth while, if one had one’s life 
to live over again, to be a fool, rather than 
wise.” Margot was not looking well, or like 
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herself. There was a hard curve to her lips 
that never used to be there, and a flush in 
her cheek that no longer came and went. 
“Oh, I’m well enough!” she said, when 
Catherine laid her hand on her arm with 


an anxious inquiry. ‘Perfectly well, and 
perfectly happy. Why shouldn’t I - be? 
Haven't I made the best marriage of the 


year?” Catherine had no response to make. 
She had seen Lord Arthur, who was staying 
at Calvington with his wife. He had been 
excited and argumentative one night after 
the ladies had left the dinner table. Mr. 
Hedges had told Mrs. Brown, the housekeeper, 
that Miss Margot’s husband was ‘‘a gentleman 
as liked his wine.” 

But if Margot’s experiment had not been as 
satisfactory as everybody had predicted, time 
brought her one comfort, at least. The touch 
of tiny fingers soothed the heartache that a 
loveless marriage must always bring. But 
Lord Traxminster (he was that now, the father 
and brother had not long blocked the way for 
Margot, as had been promised) swore 
when he heard it was not the heir he had 
desired, but a fragile little girl. 

Mark had taken Almeric from Oxford, and 
put him into the business, in spite of many 
protests from the boy. He was a handsome 
lad, without Gerald’s frankness, but with a 
settled desire to idle, and to enjoy himself 
rather than work. He told his father he 
was no good at business, but his father shut 
him up peremptorily. ‘‘ You are to carry on 
the work till I give you leave to drop it,” 
he said. “You might have had one warning 
what will happen to my children if they 
don’t obey.” So Almeric went reluctantly, 


she 


but he did not find it so bad, on the whole, 
as he had expected. Mark Renfrew had 
encouraged his boys to make friends of 


their cousins, the young Rawleys, whose set 
he looked upon as a smart and distinguished 
one, fit for his sons to mix with. The 
Rawleys were fast and dissipated, the friends 
they introduced their cousins to were men 
without either principle or honour, men who 
derided all things good. Gerald had grown 
disgusted with them, and left them; Almeric, 
who was weak and vain, was flattered by 
the notice of men _ he, like his father, 
regarded as socially correct and experienced 
in life. 


CHAPTER XI. 


BNID’S NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 


j EANWHILE, out in Australia, Gerald 

/ seemed to be prospering. He wrote 

frequently to Catherine—he clung 

to her as the one link with his 

old life 
fond, 


and his sisters, of whom he was very 
Enid 


wanted to write to him, but 
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Catherine, after much inward heart-searching 
after the right, decided it must not be. 
*“You’ve been bidden to hold no inter- 
course, honey,” she said, ‘“‘and you must 
obey your father, however hard it seems. 
I’ll send the lad news of you, and not let 
him feel himself cut off from. all his own.” 
She wrote long and laboured epistles, to 
which sometimes Gerald and sometimes his 
wife returned an answer. As time went on, 
a kind of friendship sprang up _ between 
Catherine and the wife of her grandson— 
that grandson who did not know she was 
any kin of his. When his father had cast 
him off, she had yearned to tell him. It 
would have given him one, at least, on whom 
he had the claim of blood. But she would 
not do it; even for him, she would not 
break the loyalty she owed to Mark. 

The uncle out in Australia had helped 
Gerald to a place. It was uphill work, and 
drudgery at first, for one who had never 
been used to toil of that sort. But he stuck 
to it manfully, and his wife helped him with 
all her might. ‘I tell you what,” wrote 
Gerald a year or two after his marriage, 
when times were growing a little easier 
with them, “when Minna and I set up 
house together, it was the best stroke of 
luck I ever had. I’d like you to see the 
kids; I think you’d be as proud of them as 
you were of all of us in our nursery days. 
You'll like to hear what we’re going to call 
the baby. Catherine, after a certain old 
woman, who’s the best old woman I know.” 
The swift tears ran down the wrinkled old 
cheeks when she read that letter; she wiped 
them away with a full heart. Was it not 
enough to repay years of heartache when 
she had a message such as that sent her 
from across the sea? 

Margot used to come to her for news of 
Gerald’s children. She had no other little one 
in her own nursery, beside the sickly, pale, 
wee Isobel. Lord Traxminster was still heir- 
less, and regarded his little daughter with 
indignant resentment for not having been a 
boy. Motherhood had wakened Margot’s 
interest in other babies besides her own; she 
was always ready to hear the stories of the 
little Australian nephews and nieces with 
which Nana supplied her, and now and then 
she made up a parcel of fine and dainty clothes 
from her own stores to send out to them. 

‘Isobel outgrows them before she half wears 
them out,” she said in excuse, when she came 
for Nana to address them. ‘ No, I won’t write. 
Oh, no, it*s not that Traxminster wouldn’t like 
it—I daresay he wouldn’t, but I don’t consult 
him about what I do. But Gerald and I have 
gone different ways. His world’s not mine, 
nor mine his; I should have nothing to write 
about. Give him my love when you write, if 
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you like, and tell him I’m glad he named his 
baby after you. It shows he has more sense 
than I ever thought!” 

Margot had grown a weary-faced, contemptu- 
ous-lipped woman. There was a look about 
her as if she found nothing in her life worth 
while. Lord Traxminster and she were never 
seen together. If Catherine remarked it, 
Margot gave a careless laugh, and said, ‘* You 
obsolete old dear! Husbands and wives are 
barely acquainted nowadays. If they saw 
each other oftener than once a week they 
would find the holy estate insupportable.” 

She was gay, and full of engagements. 
There was alwaysacrowd about her. It seemed 
as if she could not stand her own society any 
more than her husband’s; they both needed 
leavening. People began to quote Lady Trax- 
minster as a woman who was not particular. 
There was no open gossip about anyone in 
particular, but she was always noticed and 
commented on. 

It was a crisp, clear day in early winter. 
The few leaves that clung to the tree tops, 
and the hedges, were deeply red, or golden 
russet, and the berries were brilliant on the 
shrubs. The winter promised to be a severe 
one, and there had been snow already and hard 
frost at Calvington. The hunting had been 
stopped by it, and there were anxious investi- 
gators of the skating ponds. Down on the 
lake in the lower park there was a skim of 
ice that shone glassy in the sunset light. 

It was a glorious sunset. The sky quivered 
with gold and crimson, then fainted out into 
a primrose flame that grew more feebly pallid 
till it died. The tongues of red still lingered 
in the lower heavens as if they were loth to 
go. There was the still hush that means frost 
to follow over the long lanes that led from 
Worthenbury to Calvington. Down one of 
them a girl came riding more slowly than 
the chill of the early evening warranted, with 
a man on a bay horse by her side. They were 
deep in conversation, so deep that they did not 
see the bicycle that shot past their lane by a 
cross road. The lady who was riding it checked 
her pace, and looked back with interest at 
them. She was about to ring her bell to 
attract the notice she failed to get from them; 
then she changed her mind, and rode on with 
a shrug. 

** After all, it only comes once in a life!” 
she said, pushing on her perfectly-appointed 
little mount to a smarter rush. She was tailor- 
gowned in the most correct of cycling frocks, 
and her whole appearance was one that did 
credit to her dressmaker and her maid. But 
the face under the jaunty little felt hat with 
its jay’s wings was set, and hard, and cynical, 
and it owed its beauty to art now, not to any 
natural charm. Margot had lost the fresh 
girlishness that other women of her age kept 





easily—women to who life had given mop 
of its precious gifts. 

“She won’t be able to enjoy it 
absolutely hopeless. 
the sweet for once; 


long, it’s 
She might as well haye 
Heaven knows it lastg q 
little while enough. The bitters will soo 
make her lose its taste.” She roge on steadily 
and did not halt till she came in sight ws 
of the Calvington lodges; then, while she 
dismounted, and waited for the gate to open, 
she looked back. There was no one in sight 
on all the long stretch of road that lay white 
and empty behind her. She shrugged he 
graceful shoulders again before she went in, 

“Not a sign of them. And the way they 
are on is a mile shorter than mine!” she pre 
flected. “Really, people like that are silly, 
and on a cold afternoon like this, too. Enid 
will be frozen. I'll go in, and have tea waiting 
for her. If I did the right thing, of courge 
I’d wait here for them, and cut short that 
long conversation. But I’m not quite a brute, 
though people think I am.” 

A sudden softening came into the eyes that 
had so cold a glitter, and she looked down 
at the hard dry ground under her wheel. 
“What makes me think of that day we came 
home from the review together, I wonder? It 
was a summer day, hot and dusty, not lik 
this at all. Was it dusty? I suppose 0, 
though it seems, looking back, as if it were 
the most perfect of all days. He gave me 
that rose that I wore in my frock till it dropped 
to pieces, and I gave him the ribbon that tied 
my Waistband. I wonder how long he kept 
that? Ah, how idiotic, how delicious it all 
was! And he gave me up without a pang, and 
I married—so did he, I suppose. What fools 
we women are to believe a man ever means 
anything, or that what they swear to us is 
anything but a lie! It will be like that with 
her—it is the same for every one of us; shall 
I let her go on dreaming, or end it now, and 
save her the shock when she wakes ?” 

The lodge woman came hurrying with her 
key, and a thousand apologies. She begged 
her ladyship’s pardon humbly, that she did. 
She was busy giving tea to her son’s young 
lady; her ladyship would excuse her; she knew 
what lads were when they were in love. Did 
her ladyship know? Her eye strayed down 
the road behind her again, and she checked 
something that was like a sigh. 

“All right, Mrs. Stokes, don’t let me keep 
you from your tea-party. You don’t often get 
people in by this gate, I daresay.” 

It was a soft answer for Margot, who had 
the reputation among her servants of a lady 
quick to reprove. Something had _ softened 
her altogether this afternoon, and there was 4 
look on her lips that was almost gentle as 
she went on up to the house. She found the 
tea-table standing cosily near the fire, in the 
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poudoir that had been her mother’s, and that 
she and Enid had used for theirs. It was 

Enid’s now, and she glanced around it at the 
signs of innocent girl-occupation, as Hedges 
brought in the teapot with its cosy, and the 
silver muffin dish. 

She had hardly settled herself before the 
glowing fire of pine logs and thrown off her 
furs and gloves, when the sound of horses’ 
fees made her look up. At the front door 
Enid was alighting, and he who helped her 
out of the saddle was not one of the grooms, 
not even old Conyers, the fat coachman, but 
her escort in the lane. Margot raised her 
evebrows. ‘“‘I thought she would have had 
the sense to let him go at the gate,” she said 
to herself. However, as the inevitable had 
happened, she poured hot water into another 
teacup, and awaited the deluge with hands 
folded before her. It was a face all radiant 
with smiles and blushes that appeared in 
the door, with a tall head looking over the 
habit-clad shoulder, as a man came _ just 
behind. “‘Why will she look so happy, the 
little donkey?” thought Margot. ‘ Any 
fool would see there was something in it. 
She will give herself away to all the world.” 

“Margot, I have brought Mr. Stanley in 
to have some tea. He met me on the road 
from Scantleton, and we went round by the 
golf links whether there was any 
play.” 

“Too elaborate, my dear young woman!” 
was Margot’s comment to herself. ‘* Why 
should you take so many pains to explain the 
very everyday circumstance of having brought 
aman in to have some tea?” Aloud she 
said: “Delighted to meet Mr. Stanley. I 
think we saw each other at the Danebury 
hockey party, didn’t we?” 

Mr. Stanley smiled. He was a rather quiet 
young man, with a face that was honest and 
kindly. 

“I daresay she thinks he’s a hero,” Margot 
speculated. ‘* We all do, when we first meet 
them. . . . I think I must know some 
of your people. We've some Stanleys living 
near us in Wiltshire. Do you ever come to 
Cantly Castle to stay ?” 

Mr. Stanley smiled again. He did not seem 
to feel any hesitation in his reply. ‘Oh, we 
are not those Stanleys at all,” he said. 
“We're not known to fame. My father is 
a solicitor in Manchester, and the Wiltshire 
Stanleys are the Duke of Frankland’s people, 
are they not ?” 

“Yes, they are.” Margot looked at him 
with some curiosity. It was new to her to 
heara man cheerfully confess his lowly origin, 
without a desire to claim any connection 
with known folk. He did not seem to have 
the least feeling that he need blush for being 


to see 
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the son of a solicitor rather than one of 
the Duke of Frankland’s cousins, twice re- 
moved. 

“And are you staying down here just now, 
then?” She was curious about hiin still. 

“T’ve just got the post of lan! agent to 
an estate of Mr. Tangeray’s in Shropshire. 
I’ve come down here to get his instructions 
about it before I begin my work.” 

Margot’s “Oh!” might have meant only 
polite interest. In reality it meant, ‘*Good- 
bye to any hopes of poor Enid’s now! A 
soldier or a Wiltshire Stanley, not too far 
from the title, might have had a chance with 
the powers that be; but a land agent who 
confesses his people are nobodies! Oh, my 
poor little innocent baby of an Enid! You 
might have spared yourself the pains of 
bringing him in to tea; you might have let 
him go at the gate; you might have kept 
George on to ride home behind you, instead 
of sending him home by another way. I saw 
you, there was no groom with you. You might 
have saved yourself all that, and counted 
this amusement by minutes and not days.” 

“Then I suppose you are only a bird of 
passage?” The sooner he went the _ better, 
after this. 

“IT am not quite sure,” Walter Stanley 
hesitated, and cast a quick glance in Enid’s 
direction. She did not see it, but Margot 
did, and marked it down in her mind. “It 
depends; I may stay on longer than I in- 
tended, if Mr. Tangeray lets me. I hope 
so.” 

“T don’t, for the sake of both of you.” 
Margot did not speak her comment aloud, it 
is needless to remark. She watched them 
furtively over the teacups, It would have 
been a diversion, comicaF enough to one who 
knew its inevitable finish, if it had been 
anyone else but Enid involved. Margot’s 
heart still held a corner for her little sister, 
though she would have derided the idea of 
caring for anybody but herself. 

Mr. Stanley seemed in no hurry to go, even 
when his tea was finished. He talked sensibly 
and interestingly, and he had plenty to say, 
in spite of his quiet manner. Margot could 
not but commend him, in spite of herself. 
“What a pity all the men worth talking to 
are always detrimentals,” she said to herself. 
‘*It seems a curious law of nature. I suppose 
people call it compensation.” As for Enid, 
she sat and listened to him, with lips that 
smiled, and cheeks that glowed. Margot 
did not like her look, as she watched her. 
**She will have all the worse time when this 
is over,” she thought. ‘* Wouldn’t it be much 
the best if | were to end it now? End, it must 
soon, in any case.” 

[END OF CHAPTER ELEVEN.] 
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ALBUM. 


A SUGGESTION. 


By Albert E. Hooper, Author of ‘‘Up the Moonstair,’’ Etc. 


Sees, TUDENTS,” says the 
x Talmud, “are of four 
kinds : they are like 
a sponge, a funnel, 
a strainer, and a sieve. 
Like a sponge, that 
sucketh up; like a 
funnel, which _ re- 
ceiveth at one end 
and dischargeth at the other; like a strainer, 
which letteth the wine pass but retaineth the 
lees; and like a sieve, which dischargeth the 
bran but retaineth the corn.” 

This wise old saying of the Jews was never 
more worthy of attention than at the present 
time. With the marvellous multiplication of 
books and the increase of the means of self- 
education, a host of students has risen up in 
all classes of the community ; and it is an easy 
matter, in looking round among our imme- 
diate friends and acquaintances, to distinguish 
all four of the kinds of students mentioned in 
the Talmud. 

But if the students and would-be students 
are many in these days, the general readers 
are more. It would be hard to find a single 
household of any respectability which does 
not take in a weekly newspaper or a monthly 
magazine ; and the newspapers and magazines 
of to-day are storehouses of general reading. 
Each member of the family in turn ransacks 
the storehouse in search of the treasure most 
to his or her mind ; but it depends altogether 





upon the quality of that mind as to whether 
the treasure secured becomes a mere fleeting 
pleasure or a permanent possession. The 
sponge-like minds are useful enough if any- 
body takes the trouble to squeeze them; the 
funnels are comparatively useless, and the 
strainers are positively dangerous ; but those 
minds which, like a sieve, discharge the bran 
and retain the corn, are invaluable: unfortu- 
nately, they are few and far between. 

Now, if the institution of the Family has one 
lesson more than another to teach, it is surely 
the benefit of Co-operation. What one indi- 
vidual cannot do alone, a number of people 
united together in sympathetic effort can ac- 
complish with ease. The wise strength ofa 
father, the tender carefulness of a mother, and 
the varying, but not necessarily antagonistic, 
wit, ingenuity, energy, prudence, and pluck of 
brothers and sisters, make up a combination 
of resources which is capable of doing great 
things if properly directed. If we see a num- 
ber of neatly-twisted skeins of different 
coloured silks and gold and silver thread, we 
know that two things may be done with them: 
they may be mixed together in hopeless tangle 
and confusion and rendered quite useless, or 
they may be woven with care and skill into 4 
pattern of exquisite beauty. 

Thoughts like these about the manifold pos- 
sibilities which lie hidden within the resources 
of family life suggest a way in which the sieve- 
like quality of mind, which may not be con- 






























spicuous in any single member of the family, 
might easily be secured for each by the com- 
bined efforts of all. 

The suggestion may be made clear by a de- 
scription of ““ The Family Album.” 

Albums of many kinds are popular enough. 
The Photograph Album is naturally the speci- 
ality of the heads of the house ; and perhaps 
one of the dreariest and most mistaken 
methods of amusing a strange guest is the dis- 
play of the photographs of unknown people, 
dead and alive. And yet, to such a pass has 
social politeness been carried that the strange 
suest, vainly striving to stifle the yawns of 
boredom, never omits to say, “ Photographs 
are always so interesting.” 

The most popular kind of album is that 
which is kept by almost every individual and 
member of the family—the album with tinted 
leaves and gilt edges, in which anybody and 
everybody is asked to write, to paint, and 
draw “things,” good, bad, and indifferent. 
Some of the “ things” are really good, many 
are very bad ; but, for the most part, they are 
wearisomely indifferent ; and hence, the fuller 
the book becomes, the less pleasure, regarding 
it as a whole, does it afford its owner. 


“THE FAMILY ALBUM ” 
possesses all the good qualities of the one last 
mentioned, but none of its bad ones. Let us 
take alook at it. First of all, it must be a big 
hook; for it is to be the treasury of a great 
store of wealth. 
THE MOTTO. 

If there is an artist in the family—and most 
likely one of the girls will paint a little—she 
must illuminate the title-page. But, as it is to 
be a family affair, she must submit her designs 
to all the members, and be willing to modify 
them according as suggestions are made by the 
rest. When the lettering of the title and the 
floral design have been agreed upon, the motto 
must be discussed. It has been a good cus 
tom to emblazon mottoes over the doorways of 
great public buildings, especially libraries. 

Over the great library of Alexandria ap 
peared the words: “The Medicine of the 
Mind” ; at the doorways of the Faubourg St. 
Germain these questions are written: “Do 
you deserve to enter? Pass. Do you ask to 
be the companion of nobles? Make yourself 
noble, and you shall be. Do you long for the 
conversation of the wise? Learn to under 
stand it, and you shall hear it. But on other 
terms? No. If you will not rise to us, we 
cannot stoop to you.” With such examples in 
our minds, it is only fitting that our Family 
Album should be furnished with a motto ; and 
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if we search long and diligently, it is unlikely 
that we could find one more to our purpose 
than that which is expressed in the words of 
the Apostle Paul: “ Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honourable, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, what- 
soever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report ; uf there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise, think on these things.” 
DIVISION. 

When the album is once named, and the pur- 
pose of its existence has been indicated in the 
motto, the next thing to arrange is the divi- 
sion of its pages. This may easily be man- 
aged. According to the number of members 
in the family, the book will be divided into 
so many sections, each member being allotted 
an equal number of pages, and each section 
bearing the name of the member to whom it 
belongs. This idea may be carried out in a 
more elaborate manner if the photographs of 
all the members are pasted on the pages which 
commence their respective sections, and any 
illuminating work by the artist of the family 
would, of course, add to its effect. 

METHOD. 

Every section of the Family Album must be 
the sole charge and consist entirely of the 
work of the member to whom it belongs ; but 
no single member of the family must be al- 
lowed to spoil the book for the rest through 
carelessness or mistaken judgment. To avoid 
this, strict method will be necessary. 

We have said that the Family Album is to 
perform the same office as the sieve-like brain 
of the wise student, whieh “ dischargeth the 
bran and retaineth the corn.” That this may 
be done in a thorough and satisfactory fashion, 
each member of the family will be expected to 
make selections of all that seems specially 
striking and attractive in his or her reading. 
But instead of being transferred to the album 
at once, such passages must either be cut out 
of papers and magazines, marked in books, or, 
in the case of borrowed literature, roughly 
copied out ; then, at stated times, the entire 
family must be called together and spend an 
evening sitting in judgment upon the chosen 
extracts. The benefit of this plan will be seen 
at once. All the members will have the bene- 
fit of getting an insight into the personal tastes 
of each ; the discussion which will be sure to 
arise respecting the merits of the various 
pieces will call out the powers of independent 
thought ; and if the final selection is conducted 
with wisdom, its result must be the cultiva- 
tion of more refined tastes in the minds of all 
concerned. The father and mother of the 
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family will constitute a final court of appeal, 
to which all those matters must be referred 
which cannot be settled by discussion. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The idea of the Family Album will now be 


easily grasped by the reader; but in order 


that it may be quite clear, a few examples of 
the plan in its working out may be given. 
The head of the house will naturally under- 
take the first section of the album ; and, as his 
thoughts will be directed to the family ad- 
vantage, it is most likely that this part of the 
book will contain maxims and proverbs of 
advice for the children to refer to when they 
need them. For instance, a wise father, who 
has learned the value of work, would be likeiy 
to select a passage such as this :— 

“ Tue Law or Tort.—If you want knowledge, 
you mus5 toil for it; if food, you must toil for 
it; and if pleasure, you must toil for it. Toil 
is the law. Pleasure comes through toil, and 
not by self-indulgence and indolence. When 
one gets to love work, his life is a happy one.” 
—Ruskin. 

The second section of the Family Album is 
likely to be a very sacred place, for in it the 
mother of the home will write messages to her 
children—messages which she cannot always 
speak, sometimes because she cannot find the 
best words, but oftenest because the children 
are not inclined to listen. But knowing where 
the Family Album is kept, free to all comers, 
the girls and boys will open it sometimes when 
nobody is looking, and, turning with reverent 
fingers to the second part, read the words their 
mother has written for them 

“ Hasit.—How easy it is to tear a piece of 
paper along the line in which it has been 
folded! How easy it is for a second tempta 
tion to overcome when the firs: has been 
yielded to! A sin that has once gained the 
victory over our moral nature has put a fold, 
as it were, in that nature—destroyed its 
straightness and smoothness, so that when the 
same temptation comes a second time it seeks 
this weak point which it had formerly made, 
and we are severed from our righteous prin- 
ciples and strong resolutions along that line of 
least resistance.” —Huqh Macmillan. 

For those who are interested in plants she 
may copy an extract from the book of a great 
naturalist, half hoping they may see a mean- 
ing hidden beneath the words— 

“ Goop AnD Bap.—In New Zealand the sorrel 
covers hundreds of acres with a sheet of red: 
it forms a dense mat, exterminatimg other 
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plants and preventing cultivation. It 
however, be itself exterminated by sowing the 
ground with red clover.” —Wallace. 

Most likely the later sections of the Family 
Album will be more varied in tone, for so many 
things will strike the boys and girls as beaut. 
ful and clever in their reading. But I daresay 
even some of these will be rather serious ; for 
instance, the artist of the family, if she is, 
true artist, and really interested in her work, 
will have to think seriously sometimes ; apd 
perhaps she will write in her part of the book 
some such warning as this :- 

“ Earty Vistons.—When you shall say, As 
others do, so will I. I renounce, I am sony 
for it, my early visions ; I must eat the goodof 
the land, and let learning and romantic expee- 
tations go until a more convenient season. 
Then dies the man in you; then once mor 
perish the buds of art, and poetry, and science, 
as they have done already in a thousand thou. 
sand men.”—Hmerson. 

To multiply illustrations would be to furnish 
a ready-made supply of extracts for the Family 
Album, and the editor of this Magazine would 
no: be able to find room for them all. There 
are many things which have not been touched 
upon, but the ingenuity of each reader will no 
doubt be fruitful of many suggestions. There 
will, of course, be a humorous section to every 
album, for there is generally one in a family 
who is apt to look on the “queer side of 
things.” And it will be strange if there is no 
lover of poetry to look out for good verses. 
Then, again, there is the question of pictures, 
and the question of original work. There are 
many things to talk about and to plan, andin 
making arrangements for the Family Album 
the long winter evenings may be made full of 
interest. 

There is no need to think of the time when 
the Family Album is full, because there will 
always remain the chance of designing 4 
second title-page and beginning Volume II. 
Perhaps the full album might be fitly finished 
off with an elaborate colophon, like the books 
in the time of early printing; but instead d 
date or name, a few words by John Rusk 
might be added, by way of parting advice :— 

“No book is worth anything which is nd 
worth much; nor is it serviceable until it ha: 
been read, and re-read, and loved, and loved 
again, and marked, so that you can refer to the 
passages you want in it, as a soldier can seize 
the weapon he needs in an armoury, oF 4 
housekeeper brings the spice she needs from 
her store.” 
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HEN the girl reached 
her own door’ she 
turned to look at 
the sun, which was 
just sinking behind 
the cotton-mill. But 
it was a dull, dis- 
reputable ball which 
leered at her through 

the grimy atmosphere, and she threw 

out her hand with a sudden revulsion of 
pent-up disgust. 





“"'Tain't my sun,” she half - sobbed; 
“hit’s—hit’s on’y jes’ some cheap thing 


the fact’ry gits up.” 

The company used the poorest grade 
of soft coal, and though ‘its dense smoke 
had ceased to blacken the sky above 
the tall chimney, it still clogged the 
moist lower atmosphere of the mill yard 
and the cheap, hastily constructed village 
in the little bend of the sluggish river. 
Some of it even seemed to cling to the 
Jouching, sallow-faced helps as they 
shambled towards their homes in the 
lng rows of unpainted cabins. 

A heavy approached, and = she 
turned to into her father’s easy, 
good-natured face. 

“Ye ‘pears to git ahead o’ we uns, 
Nervy,” he with obvious disap- 
proval in his voice; “I spoke to—to 
Bess comin’ out, an’ she said ye lef’ the 
factry like ye was fired outen a gun. 
She—they don’t like fo'ks to be offish 
an’ onneighbourly.” 
At the name of 
back, flushing hotly. 
“I don’t keer for 
retorted drearily ; “ they ‘re so cheap an’ 
triflin’. Hit’s bad ‘nough in this cabin, 
with nothin’ but mo’ cabins an’ mud an’ 
mill smoke all ‘round; but hit ‘lows me 
to git to myse’f, some. Oh, pap! if on’y 
we hadn't lef’ the mountain!” She 
turned abruptly into the cabin, and he 
followed. 


step 


look 


said, 


Bess the girl drew 


none of ’em,” she 


“But hit was you as seemed mos’ set 
omcomin’, Nervy,” he expostulated, as he 
ated himself upon a box and watched 
her start a fire and set about getting 
supper. *‘ When I firs’ spoke of hit, ye 
Was jes’ wil’ to come. Ye said there’d 
be chances to study an’ Tarn to be like 
folks, an’ that te wouldn’ have to grow 
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up ign’rant and no ‘count. An’ now’ 
(wonderingly) “here ye are, homesick 
a’ready. I’m feared, Nervy, that ye ain’ 
so strong-minded an’—an’ projectin’ as 
folks ‘lowed on. I didn’ keer much to 
come myse’f at firs’, but now I wouldn’ 
go back.” 

The girl's face hardened a little, but 
she made no answer. The man drew his 
box forward and began to eat hungrily, 
but from time to time raised his eyes 
furtively to the face opposite. Once he 
cleared his throat as though about to 
speak, but hesitated, and allowed his 
gaze to fall back to the table. At 
length, as he transferred the last slice 
of bacon to his plate, he blurted out 
desperately : 

** Mebbe ye’d ought to have mo’ comp’ny, 
Nervy. “I'ain’ very lively with jes’ one 
man like me in the house, an’ me mos'ly 
out. Now there’s the Grogans that take 
bo’ders” (shifting his eyes from her direct 
gaze); “‘they’ve got fo’ or five mighty 
bright young gals, an’ I do hear one of 
‘em’s' goin’ off. P’raps ye might git her 
place. © They don’t charge but two dollars, 
an’ that would leave ye more’n a dollar 
a week fo’ spendin’ money. Of co’se” 
(hastily), ““I’d hate to have. ye go ‘way, 
but if I “lowed yve’d be ckavin’ a better 
time an’ be mo”content like, I’d be willin’. 

Her lips curled a little. 

“Then hit’s true?” she said. “I’ve 
been hearin’ ye was aimin’ to marry that 
gal Bess, an’ I reckon I’ve done said sharp 
things to fo’ks that hinted it. But I—I 
couldn’ help hit, pappy,” her voice break- 
ing suddenly, “ with my own mammy 
dead on’y five months. If ye’d wait a 
year, I wouldn’ say a word, an’—an’ I’d 
even try to make frien’s with Bess. Oh, 
pappy ! won’t ye please wait on mammy’s 
‘count ?” 

The man made no answer, except to 
shake his head sullenly. Her face again 
grew hard. 

“I s’pose hit’s Bess that’s at Grogans, 
an’ is goin’ off,” she said coldly, “ an’ 
she’s done tole ye that she an’ me can’t 
live in the same house. Ain’ that it, 
pappy ? When she comes here, I’m to go 
to—Grogans, or somewhere. Well, don’t 
be skeered. Jes’ whenever she tells ye to 
She rose hastily and 


sen’ me off, I—I——” 
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went toa window; and the man, with an 
uneasy glance in her direction, seized his 
| hat and slipped quietly from the room. 









Half an hour later she was again stand- 
ing by the window, her few household 


duties completed. The doors and windows 
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of the other cabins along the street were 
already being filled for the customary 
evening gossip and scolding; and at the 
shrill voices she suddenly dropped the 
sash and then went and closed the door. 
Seating herself upon one of the two 








or three boxes which the room contained, 
she tried to fancy that she was back 
home, gazing out across broad valleys 
and ranges to where the sun was setting 
in indescribable splendour behind some 
lofty peak. But it was impossible; and 


“He settled himself comfortably upon the box.” 


soon she was back by the window, long 
ing for fresh air, but shrinking from the 
war of words. 

Presently she noticed a_ tall, broad- 
shouldered figure coming along the street, 
stopping now and then as though 0 
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make inquiries. A moment later a clear, 
imperative rat-tat sounded through the 
house, and she went to the door, won- 
dering who it could be. 

The uncertainty was of brief duration, 
for, as the door swung back, his “‘ Nervy, 
[am glad to see ye!” was mingled with 
her pleased “‘Oh, Jake, you here?” 
Then with a warm flush on her face she 
re-entered the room; and he followed. 

There were no chairs in the room, and 
she motioned him to the largest of the 
boxes. Then she came and placed her 
hand familiarly upon his shoulder. 

“Now tell me, Jake,” she commanded, 
“whatever brought ye ‘way off to these 
parts; an’ how’s all the fo’ks, an’ the 
farmin’ an’ huntin’ an’ fishin’, an’ the 
woods an’ peaks, an’—an’ everything ?” 

But he only possessed himself of her 
hand, laughing. 

“You uns are in a reg’lar hornets’ 
nest of a place,” he declared. “I axed 
for ye at one house, an’ at another 
an’ another, an’ though nobody seemed 
to know ye by name, they all wanted 
to talk an’ say somethin’ ’bout somebody 
else. Hit was on’y when I spoke of ye 
as bein’ a tall, fine-lookin’ gal, with 
squar’ shoulders, that they seemed to 
know. An’ then—whew!” He paused 
abruptly, and at that moment a flare 
through ‘a broad crack in the _ stove 
crossed her face. ‘“Nervy!” he cried 
sharply, springing to his feet, ‘“* what’s 
the matter? Ye’ve been sick, an’—an’ 
yes, ye’ve been cryin’!” 

“No, no, Jake,” she expostulated, 
smiling and flushing under his anxious 
gaze; “hit’s—hit’s jes’ the hard wuk 
‘an lonesomeness of the place. Ye don't 
know——” 

“Yes, I do know,” explosively; “hit’s 
that shifty-eyed daddy—no, I don’t mean 
that, Nervy. But I heered hit all comin’ 
‘long. When fo’ks l’arned where I was 
goin’ they jes’ seemed achin’ to tell me 
‘bout the gal he was to marry, an’ that 
she said you an’ her couldn’ live in the 
same house. Why, Nervy, I——” His face 
had grown dark, but now it suddenly 
cleared, and he ended with a laugh. 
“Afiyhow, hit’s goin’ to he’p my plans.” 

“Your plans?” she asked. 

He settled himself comfortably upon the 
box and drew her down beside him. 

“Ye ’member that day we parted on the 
mountain?” he said, with a suppressed 
fagerness in his voice which she could not 
8€9 
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fail to notice. ‘* Ye wa'‘n't satisfied with 
our narrer way oO’ livin’, an’ wanted to fit 
yo’se’f for somethin’ nobler in the big 
worl’ outside ; an’—an’ ye ‘lowed ye loved 
me, but couldn’ marry me ‘cause I wa'n't 
ready to climb up ‘long o’ ye. An’ I’m 
free to say, Nervy, I didn’ feel I could 
leave the mountains then. I’d been brung 
up ‘mong ‘em, an’ I loved ’em, an’ hit 
seemed to me there wa’n't no other place 
fit for livin’. I had a.nice farm an’ was 
doin’ well, an’ I did ‘low I was of valoo to 
the neighbourhood. So I let ye come off 
alone. But I was mistook, Nervy,” his 
voice becoming more earnest and tender; 
**] knowed hit jes’ as soon as ye was gone. 
I didn’ car’ any mo’ for the farm nor the 
mountains ; hit was you I wanted, jes’ you 
an’ nothin’ else. So I’ve come here to 
climb up with ye, an’ to do anythin’ ye 
like an’ go anywhere ye say. I’ve been to 
the fact’ry, an’ there ain’ no job for me jes’ 
now ‘cep’ tendin’ fire in the engine room at 
ninety cents a day. I kin git bo’ded for 
fifty cents. That leaves fo’ty cents for 
gittin’ ahead. “I'ain’ much, but mebbe 
hit’ll do for a start. I did ‘low on waitin’ 
till I could git a little saved up, but now 
yo’ daddy is—is goin’ to do what he’s goin’ 
to do, hit seems to me the bes’ thing is for 
us to git married right ’t oncet. We kin 
git along. Ye’ve knowed me since I was a 
little feller, an’ ye know I can be trusted, 
an’ ye know that I gener’ly do what I set 
out to do. An’—an’ that’s all. Will ye 
marry me, Nervy ?” 

She rose swiftly and stood before him, 
her eyes shining. He could see the eager- 
ness, the longing in them, even in the dim 
light. 

* Ye ain’ sold nor—nor rented the farm, 
have ye, Jake?” she breathed. 

**Not yet; hit’s the wrong time o’ year. 
I’ve jes’ lef hit in brother Tom's han’s to 
look out for.” 

*“T’m so glad! Oh, Jake, ye can’t ever 
know how glad!” she half-sobbed. ‘* Yes, 
I’ll marry ye; but we won't stay here. 
We'll go back to we uns mountain an’ 
climb up together there. An’ jes’ think, 
Jake,” as he rose and stood beside her ; 
“we'll have our own sun, an’ hit won't be 
cheap an’ dirty-lookin’, an’ we needn’ 
wade round in mud, an’ there won't be 
gossipin’ an’ fightin’ an’ scolding’ fo’ks all 
round us. Oh, Jake, Jake!” 

And she raised her face to his, trans- 
figured at the thought, and he, almost 
reverently, bent down and kissed it. 




















HE Thuringian Forest is not on a 
very grand scale, but its green 
hills, covered with tall firs and 
stately beeches, have a_ great 

eharm, and clean, sunny Eisenach is a 
delightful place for a summer holiday. 
The Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar has 
a small, comfortable-looking palace in 
the big market-place, but the well-to-do 
appearance of the little town is the re- 


sult of a good deal of trade and several. 


factories, which are luckily on the further 
side of the railway and do not intrude 
upon the attention of visitors. 

High above town and wood 
stately Wartburg, built in 


rises the 
1067 by 


” 


“Springer,” and for many 
years the home of the Landgraves of 
Thuringia. Here in the earlier part of 
the thirteenth century the Minnesingers 
held their contests under the patronage 
of Hermann I., and once they quarrelled 
so fiercely that Klingsor of Hungary, 
the most renowned minstrel of his time, 
had to be called in as umpire. In the 
fresco Which commemorates the minstrels’ 
war, there is another umpire, the hang- 
man, but apparently his services were 
dispensed with. It was through Kling- 
sor’s influence that Hermann _ betrothed 
his young son to the little Hungarian 
princess who was to give undying fame 
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to the Wartburg, and six frescoes by 
Moritz von Schwind give the leading 
events of the life of St. Elisabeth. It 
was for the unveiling of these frescoes 
in 1867 that Liszt wrote his St. Elisa- 
beth, something between an oratorio and 
a cantata, and interesting as one of 
the few larger works by the great 
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well, and beyond it is a pile of buildings 
called the ‘“Dirnitz,” a word we are 
quite unable to translate, but it appears 
to have been used for lodging the ser- 
vants, and is now the armoury. Here 
are numbers of fine suits of armour 
dating from the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. One, inlaid with gold, is said 





(Phote: Carl Jagemann, Eisenach,) 


THE LUTHER HOUSE. 


pianist which have been performed in 
London. 

But the frescoes are only one of the 
sights of the Wartburg, which is said to 
be the finest specimen of a Romanesque 
castle existing, and which has _ heen 
carefully and most artistically restored. 
Crossing the drawbridge, and passing 
through the massive gateway, you enter 
the forecourt, with quaint buildings to 
right and left—one of them the Ritters- 
haus, in which Luther spent his time 
after his abduction by Frederick the 
Wise, and where he translated the Bible. 
His little room is still kept as he left 
it, with a table, a beautifully carved 
buffet, a chest, a few pictures, and a 
framed bit of his handwriting, not to 
speak of the mark on the wall where 
he threw his inkstand at the devil. 

Further on in the court is a curious old 


to have belonged to Henry II. of 
France; while another, complete for man 
and horse, with embossed figures on it, 
belonged to Luther’s patron, Frederick 
the Wise. 

Beyond the “ Dirnitz” comes the castle 
court, where stands the main building, 
the Landgraves’ house, behind which lie 
the “‘Kemenate” or private apartments, 
which are not shown to visitors. The 
Landgraves’ house is a splendid building, 
containing many fine modern frescoes in 
its various reception rooms. In one of 
these frescoes, representing the singers’ 
contest, portraits of Wagner and Liszt 
have been introduced as minstrels, and 
on the upper floor there is a magnifi- 
cent banqueting hall with a fine view 
over miles of forest country, with the 
Hoerselberg (where Tannhiiuser met 
Venus) towering above the trees. 
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Certainly the associations are somewhat 
varied, but Luther, St. Elisabeth, and 
Tannhiiuser have all plenty of human 
interest about them, and the very dif- 
ference in their stories accentuates the 
points of resemblance, while those green 
hills have room in their recesses for 
romance of every kind. 

Descending the carriage road from the 
Wartburg, you come to the Marienthal, 
a pretty valley with villas and little inns 





THE WARTBURG 





on either side. Here you will lodge, if 
you are wise, away from the noisy 
cobblestones of the town, and you may 
live for six or seven shillings a day, 
German fashion, having nearly all your 
meals out of doors under shady | trees. 
Beyond the Marienthal is the Annathal, 
& picturesque valley, very narrow, with 
steep sides covered with beech trees, 
while huge rocks rise here and there 
green with moss and ferns. You soon 
reach the Drakenschlucht, a _ really re- 
markable cleft worn in the soft rock by 
a tiny stream now covered over; it is 


some two hundred yards long and in many © 
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places barely a yard wide, while the 
rocks rise high on either side covered 
with moss, and the whole place is 
strangely wild in spite of the tourists. 
Once through the cleft, you may go on 
up the valley or climb the hills among 
the fir trees and make your way back 
by one of the many well-kept  foot- 
paths, which take you up and down 
along pretty dells or over bits of moor- 
land, and through the rows of scented 
fir trees, where you 
may see birds and 
squirrels, or find wild 
flowers in plenty. 








EKisenach itself has narrow streets and 
squares shaded with lime trees, the fine 
old beam and plaster house where Luther 
lived during his school days, a monument 
to Bach, a good Wagner museum, and 
several fine but not’ particularly § in- 
teresting churehes. But, after all, the 
charm of the place lies in the forest and 
the castle, the green hills and _ their 


simple homely associations; and when 
you want variety you can make several 
interesting excursions with very little 
trouble. 





FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


By Myra Hamilton, Author of ‘‘ The Suggestion Maker,”’ ‘‘ Love in a Forest,” 
**The Romance of a Chinese Lamp,” Etc. 


ST aANY years ago there 
lived a man whom 
fate had been cruel 
enough to make a 
ruler over other men. 
I say cruel, as the 
person about whom I 
write was so self-satis- 
fied and conceited that 
he made the most atro- 
cious muddles while governing his kingdom ; 
for, esteeming himself the superior of others, 
he would never seek for or listen to advice, 
but always blundered on in his own ignorant 
manner. The mistakes he made were so 
numerous that the Lord Treasurer was con- 
stantly having to take out of the royal coffers 
large sums ef money with which to soothe the 
injured feelings of the people. These sums 
were always discreetly entered in the account 
books as ‘‘ extras,” and though all at Court 
knew the purpose of such expenditure, yet none 
dared to say so. 

At last, one day, his Majesty, who was not 
only egotistical, ignorant, and pompous, but 
terribly interfering too, called his subjects to- 
gether and announced, in a most aggrieved 
tone, that he had been going over the accounts 








and had decided to dismiss the clockmaker. 
His yearly expenses were so colossal that he 
intended to economise as much as he could in 
the future. Therefore he had made a prompt 
commencement by lightening the royal purse of 
one most unnecessary salary. 

The patient courtiers received this announce- 
ment in calm silence. They knew from bitter 
experience that there was worse to follow, 
so they merely nerved themselves and 
waited. 

‘*T intend for the future,” said this impossible 
monarch, “ to construct my own timepieces; I 
am sure it can be done with a very slight 
effort, if one uses skill and ingenuity.” 

And then his listeners shuddered. Well they 
knew the fearful results that would occur 


should his Majesty really attempt to do this 


sort of thing ; but they were too well trained to 
make any comment, so they merely bowed and 
remained in an attitude of the closest atten- 
tion. 

But the Crown Prince, who possessed a high- 
spirited, independent nature, far different from 
the sycophants that surrounded the throne, 
determined to speak his mind. None dared 
to call him so, though all admitted him to be 
a man of sense; he always scornfully opposed 
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the mad schemes of his parent, and had he been 
porn a less illustrious person he might have 
been credited, with some truth, with keeping 
his father in his place. 

As it was, he jumped to his feet and con- 
fronted the King, who continued to smile in an 
inane manner at his new idea. 

“ What nonsense!” exclaimed this hot-headed 
youth. “ What utter nonsense! If once your 
royal fingers begin to meddle with the clocks, 
we shall indeed be in despair. Nota single bell 
rings within these walls since you tampered 
with the wires and invented a new system of 
communication which is as irritating as it is 
useless. We live in comparative darkness now 
that your fancy has been directed to the light- 
ing of the palace by a unique method entirely 
yourown. Our Parliament, thanks to you, is 
more prosy and useless than that of any other 
nation. But up till now our enemies have never 
cast a slur upon our punctuality. I entreat 
you, Sire, for the sake of the old and noble 
reputation our House enjoys, to spare us this 
bitter humiliation.” 

“A clockmaker could never fulfil the arduous 
duties of a king,” said this ridiculous person ; 
“but a perfect king can excel in every profes- 
sion; therefore as a clockmaker I shall rank 
higher than all.” 

The Crown Prince made a gesture of: im- 
patience, and spoke again. 

“Tam unacquainted with the methods of a 
‘perfect king,’” he said drily; ‘but I know 
that for a level-headed, every-day kind of 
monarch you are a pretty poor specimen.” 

But his father only smiled sweetly at him and 
shook his head. 

“Jealous lad,” he said, patting him playfully 
upon the cheek. ‘‘ We will pity your smarting 
spirit and excuse your riotous words. It must 
be galling indeed to be a commonplace 
ordinary sort of son, after possessing such a 
remarkable parent. But nevertheless, in spite 
of your boyish expostulation, I shall build a 
clock which will be a marvel of invention, 
mechanism, and originality. It shall neither 
lose nor gain, never shall it require winding, 
while its tones when striking shall be more 
duleet than the nightingale that sings in the 
adjacent woods.” 

And so excited and pleased was the King with 
his latest scheme that he set about carrying 
out his plan immediately. 

His refusal to attend Parliament, important 
conferences, and other dull but necessary meet- 
ings had a decidedly good effect upon the 
kingdom; when he placed his affairs in the 
hands of his Ministers, and ceased to interfere, 
the State improved under their wise guidance, 
until at‘ last the realm seemed likely to 
prosper. 

But during this time the conditions existing 
within the palace were too appalling. Before 
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his Majesty commenced to work he had the 
interior of every clock taken to pieces and laid 
before him, not to copy—as he solemnly assured 
his subjects—but merely to note their discrepan- 
cies and limitations; so that by profiting through 
their mistakes he might improve his own plans 
until they were perfect. The beautiful parquet 
flooring was littered all day with loose main- 
springs, stray minute hands, portions of odd 
chimes belonging to timepieces which, though 
always considered good enough to serve the 
Court in the past, had now been rejected as 
old-fashioned and clumsy. 

At last, after many false alarms and un- 
justifiable reports of failure, the King issued 
a proclamation which announced the com- 
pletion of his wonderful task, and also stated 
that on the following day he proposed to set 
the clock in motion before the entire Court, 
so as to give everyone an opportunity of 
acknowledging him to be, without doubt, the 
most talented clockmaker, besides the most 
gifted monarch, living. So, soon after twelve, 
therefore, all those who were inclined to 
scorn the marvellous brain of his Majesty 
assembled in the great hall to witness his 
latest achievement. These doubters were so 
numerous that they filled the spacious build- 
ing and overflowed into the gallery ; while 
on the ground in the midst of them all, 
elevated upon a pedestal of solid gold, there 
stood a small object carefully shrouded in a 
wrapper. 

After a long and dreary speech in which 
the King praised himself more than ever, 
the coverings were removed and the clock— 
such an insignificant little thing it appeared 
—was displayed. His Majesty felt that the 
‘moment of his grand triumph was drawing 
near; and, trembling with pride and excite- 
ment, he gently wound it up, and then 
moved aside to see the effect its amazing 
power would have upon all. 

He inspected the eager faces before him 
with feelings of great exaltation. Soon he 
knew their smile of mockery would be 
changed to one of wonder ; but as he watched 
their expressions became more varied, more 
lax, until, with a scream of laughter, in 
which the Crown Prince heartily joined, the 
Court fell about, apparently convulsed with 
merriment. 

“What means this levity?” asked the 
astonished monarch. “If it is joyous appre- 
ciation of my success, I will pardon; it but I 
like not the ring of such mirth; it sounds to 
my ears false and hollow.” 

“The clock!” yelled the Prince, holding 
his aching sides while he still chuckled. ‘Oh, 
look at it!” 

And the King did so, and gave a groan. 

It was going backwards! 

For an instant his Majesty was crushed by 
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the cruel blow which had fallen. He seemed 
as though he would strike the offending clock 
from its stand, so annoyed did he feel with 
it. It was characteristic of him to hold him- 
self in no way to blame for this misfortune, 
but to regard the eccentric behaviour of 
the timepiece as an obstinate action of its 
own. 

He was determined not to admit his defeat 
nor to acknowledge he had made a mistake ; 
and as he stood pondering what to do he 
suddenly thought of a plan by which he 
would be considered cleverer than ever— 
certainly in his own estimation—and speedily 
earn a reputation throughout the land for 
originality. 

“There is no occasion for such laughter,” 
said he, coldly. ‘The clock moves backward 
by my desire. I am weary of the common- 
place routine of life, which consists of every- 
body, at the same hour, doing the same 
thing. It is too monotonous. Henceforth we 
will be unique, and live backward.” 

‘* Father!” expostulated the Crown Prince. 
‘Surely you cannot be serious. Think of 
the ridicule we shall most justly bring upon 
ourselves. We have tolerated a lot of your 
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“Tripped and fell over the raised dais.” 


mad notions, but you must not expect us to 
bear this.” 

“Silence!” said his parent, who was gp 
enchanted with his new scheme that he 
longed to put it into instant execution, “] 
have thought everything carefully out, and 
by strictly following my plan life will cease 
to be dull and ordinary, but will, instead, 
be replete with fresh interests. When 
we arise in the morning we commence the 
day with a dinner which will begin with 
dessert and very properly terminate with 
soup. At the usual dinner hour afternoon 
tea will be served, just before bedtime we 
partake of a hearty breakfast, while soon 
after we have retired to rest an early cup 
of tea will be brought to us. I expect to see 
my subjects walk backward; by my orders 
the gear of all the bicycles will be reversed 
so that they cannot advance, every horse 
will carry his saddle the opposite way, while 
the shafts of each vehicle will be attached to 
the rear of the carriage. Those who really 
wish to please me will guard their speech 
and pronounce each sentence backward. This 
system may sound a little complicated to 
the uninitiated, but I can assure you all 
that it will add a zest to existence 
that the every-day sort of straight 
forward life has always lacked.” 

And then the Crown Prince, too 
disgusted and indignant for words, 
rose and walked out of the room, 
out of the palace, out of the gates, 
through which he vowed never to 
pass until the King became sensible 
again. For the next few 
days hopeless _ confusion 
reigned everywhere. The 
accidents caused by walking 
backward were so numerous 
that many were already con- 
fined to hospital, while the 
new method of living so upset 
the digestion of others that 
soon the 
physicians 
began to 
complain 
of over- 
work. In 
the army 
especi- 
ally the 
new . sy 
tem caused 
various 
complica 
tions, Any 
raw recruit 
who had 
just en- 
listed was 
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at once made a general, and then steadily 
reduced in rank until after many years’ ser- 
vice he found himself a private, with only a 
private’s pay to live upon. ; 

The chief chef became a_ scullion, the 
kitchenmaid was promoted to a high position, 
and a grotesque air was given to the Court 
by seeing all the small children masquerad- 
ing in clothes suitable to their parents, who, 
however, were obliged to adopt a most 
juvenile form of attire. The King alone 
seemed happy. He fairly revelled in the 
difficulties life now presented, while his only 
regret appeared to be that his power was a 
trifle limited. If he could but arrange for 
his subjects to be born old, and after a 
lengthy life become little babies, how grand 
that would be! But in the meantime he was 
always thinking out plans for the further 
development of his theory. As he was forced 
to follow his own teachings, he naturally 
began his notes at the bottom of the paper 
and worked backward ; but, as all his 
suggestions were written backward, none 
bothered to read them. In fact, had his 
Majesty been at all observant, he would 
have noticed that the little crowd of courtiers 
who always surrounded him was becoming 
singularly reduced in number. 

But he never knew this, until one day the 
Lord Chancellor, dressed in a white em- 
broidered frock, pale blue sash, openworked 
socks, and strapped shoes, begged to speak 
with him upon a matter of the utmost 
importance. When the privilege had been 
granted, this strangely attired person backed 
cautiously into the room, but advancing too 
much he tripped and fell over the raised 
dais of the throne. 

“Mind never!” said the King. ‘ Up get! 
So the poor old man, who was sadly shaken 
by his fall, rose to his feet and looked help- 
lessly about him. 

“Morning good you wish I, king noble and 
magnificent, illustrious most O,” he said 
courteously. ‘“‘Say to something have J, 
attention with me honour will ears royal 
your if.” 


” 


“Listening am I,” responded the monarch, 
who was, nevertheless, ‘feeling a _ trifle be- 
wildered at so much backward conversation. 
“On speak, you command I.” 

Many times the Lord Chancellor opened his 
mouth to commence, but no sooner had he 
made a start than he broke down and tried 
again. But each time the same thing 
happened. It seemed as though his poor, 
veary brain could not arrange the sentences 
in proper backward order; and at last he 
ceased trying altogether, and stood looking 
helplessly at the monarch, who was sharp 
enough to guess what was the matter. He 
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leant forward and drew his companion 
nearer. ‘‘We are quite alone,” he said 
graciously. “ You may speak properly, if you 
like.” 

And the old man, who was overjoyed at 
the permission, accordingly did so. 

In an agitated tone of voice he stated that 
when the Crown Prince left his home in 
disgust at his father’s foolish behaviour he 
set .up a rival palace at a short distance 
from the parental gates, and thither all 
those who could not accustom themselves to 
the new scheme of life were departing. 
With many expressions of regret, for he was 
a faithful admirer of the King and hated all 
those who found fault or rebelled at his 
rule, the old man mentioned the fact that 
the few who had remained at Court were to 
leave that afternoon, and already they were 
full of the grandeur and the comfort that 
would surround them in their new home. 
In a voice trembling with excitement, the 
Lord Chancellor implored his master to 
evolve out of his vast brain some plan that 
would check the general exodus. ‘* What 
shall we do, your Majesty, to stop their 
departure? If we do nothing, we shall be 
left quite alone in a few days. You King 
of an empty kingdom, I helping to govern 
those who are non-existent. We must 
prevent them from going to the Crown 
Prince.” 

The King paused to consider. For the first 
time in his life he critically reviewed his 
own conduct. With painful accuracy he 
realised the mistakes he had made, the 
tactless blunders he had committed; to 
himself he admitted his scheme for better- 
ing the common order of things had failed; 
he remembered the waste of money, time, 
and thought his backward fad had caused; 
and, smarting with humiliation as he recog- 
nised the stupidity of his own conduct, he 
pondered long and deeply upon a course of 
action. Suddenly into his muddled brain 
there flashed an inspiration. He was becom- 
ing old and worn out, and this new idea, 
besides leading to perfect peace and rest, 
also provided an enormous scope for him 
should he ever wish to exercise his inventive 
power again. 

He looked at his faithful companion, aged, 
bent, and bowed by the worry and trials of 
the last few weeks; and as he listened to his 
words the only sensible idea that he had 
ever possessed dominated him in a manner 
that could not be resisted. 

**IT think,” he said, gathering up his robes 
and steadying his crown firmly on his brow 
before he hurried to the door, I think,” he 
repeated with a sigh of contentment, “we 
will go there, too.” 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES AND NEWS. 





By a Leading Temperance Advocate. 


A DAY SCHOOL LECTURER, 
HE Chichester 
T Diocesan 
Church of Eng- 
land Temperance 
Society some time 
ago appointed Miss 
M. Clark as a day 
school lecturer and 
assistant secretary 
for juvenile work, 
and the experience 
which this ener- 
getic lady has 
gained was turned 
to good account at 
the recent annual 
conference of juve- 
nile workers held at 
the Church House, 
Westminster. 
Bishop Wilberforce presided, and Miss Clark 
read an admirable paper on “The Education 
of Our Juvenile Branches.” Among many 
suggestions, the most striking was_ that 
Band of Hope children should be taught in 
classes, the little folk being grouped under 
nine, eleven, and over eleven years of age 
respectively. Singing, musical drill, reciting, 
and the circulation of Temperance periodicals 
were all recommended as useful auxiliary aids. 
It may be added that during last year Miss 
Clark visited eighty-two day schools, and 
gave a hundred Temperance lectures to chil- 
dren, the greater number of whom were in 
Standard IV. The little people were subse- 
quently invited to send in papers, in response 
to set questions on the lectures, and no 
less than 2,883 papers were handed in. It 
will thus be seen that Miss Clark’s work is 
likely to have a very real effect in impart- 
ing definite Temperance teaching to the 
children within school hours. 





MISS M. CLARK, 


A SPLENDID RECORD. 

When an association has been running its 
course for thirty-seven years,.one would not 
be surprised to find that its operaticns had 
settled down into a conventional groove, and 
that its workers were content if they could 
steadily “hold their own.” Manchester, 
however, rejoices in a society, the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Band of Hope Union, which is 
able to report that its thirty-seventh year 
has been the best in its existence. ‘In no 
previous year has so much been attempted 
and accomplished,” and ‘‘to-day the Union 
is stronger, more influential, and more progres- 





sive than at any other period of its history,” 
This “‘ go-ahead,” very much alive Union has 
secured the lease of the ‘**Three Arrows” 
public-house, Deansgate, Manchester, and 
plans have already been drafted for the 
erection of a new home worthy of the head. 
quarters of the Lancashire and _ Cheshire 
Band of Hope Union. It is good to pull 
down a public-house, and it is better to 
displace it by a house which will be the 
centre of aggressive Temperance work cover. 
ing two counties. The staff of the Unioy 
includes three day school lecturers and an 
evening school lecturer, and the record of 
work for last year shows that 7,695 lectures 
were given, attended by 26,394 teachers and 
no fewer than 857,151 elder scholars, of whom 
285,634 submitted essay reports of the lectures, 
The Union has for many years had the active 
support of a vast body of intelligent voluntary 
workers, some of the best known men in 
Temperance circles having been associated 
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MR. W. CHANDOS WILSON, MANCHESTER 


with it. The popular president is the Rev. 
Edward L. Hicks, M.A., one of the resi- 
dentiary Canons of Manchester Cathedral; the 
chairman of the executive is Mr. Jacob 
Earnshaw; the treasurer, Mr. J. S. Higham; 
Mr. T. E. Hallsworth is the honorary and 
Mr. W. Chandos Wilson the general secretary: 
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». Wilson’s energy and enthusiasm have had 
n0 inconsiderable share in moulding the work 
of the Union during the past few years. 

THE DALRYMPLE HOME. 
One of the most efficiently managed Homes 
for the care of the inebriate is the Dalrymple 
Home at Rickmansworth, Herts. It takes its 


as 
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admitted during the year, twenty-six under 
the Inebriates Acts and twenty-two as private 
patients. Forty-five patients have been dis- 
charged during the same period, and good 
reports have been received of twenty. Three 
are attending to their affairs, but can only be 
classed as improved ; of eight, bad reports have 
been received, one is insane and one dead; of 


THE DALRYMPLE HOME, RICKMANSWORTH 


name from the late Dr. Donald Dalrymple, 
M.P., who introduced a Bill into Parliament in 
1870 which may be said to be the basis of all 
modern legislation bearing upon the remedial 
care of the intemperate. Only males are re- 
ceived. There is an entrance fee of one guinea, 
and the weekly rates for the treatment of pati- 
ents vary from two guineas to five guineas, 
the shortest period for which patients are re- 
ceived being three months. Dr. F. S. D. Hogg, 
the Resident Medical Superintendent, in his 
last report, says “ that forty-eight patients were 





the remaining twelve, some have left too 
recently to be correctly classified, and others 
have not yet communicated with me.” It may 
be added that since the Dalrymple Home was 
opened it has received 629 patients. The chair- 
man of the committee is Canon Duckworth, 
who has been associated with the work from the 
first. Nothing need be said as to the great 
importance of this institution. The Dalrymple 
Home cannot fail to command the support 
and sympathy of everyone anxious to deal with 
inebriety in a thoroughly practical manner. 
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Sofa or Ladder? 


S a rule grumbling is wrong, but there is a 
divine discontent which makes us move 
upward and onward. Attainments and suc- 
cesses in which we rest are absolute evils. 

An eminent judge, who when at Cambridge was a 
high wrangler, asked if University distinction 
helped a man’s career much, answered, “It de- 
pends whether he means to use it as a sofa ora 
ladder !” 


On Guard. 


We should guard our thoughts when alone, 
our temper in the family, and our words in com- 
pany. 


The Water of Life. 


At the battle of Magersfontein, when all the 
officers of one company of a Highland regiment 
were struck down, the colour-sergeant, who was 
a sincerely religious man, waved his arm and 
shouted to his men, ‘‘Men of A Company, pre- 
pare to meet your God! Forward! Charge!” 
Ah, that is not a time to prepare for such a 
meeting. We ought to do this in the calm 
season of youth, before we get into the confusion 
and turmoil of the battle of life. How much 
better it is to be prepared beforehand, as was a 
soldier mortally wounded at Magersfontein. Some- 
one offered him water. Seeing that there was 
only enough in the bottle for one, he said, 
pointing to another wounded soldier lying beside 
him, ‘‘Give it to the other lad. I have the water 
of life.” Having said this, he turned round and 
died. 


The Road thas Led Newhere. 


“THIS road you see,” said our guide, ‘seems 
to lead nowhere”; and truly the guide spoke 
correctly: there was a stone wall in front, a stone 
wall on the right hand and another stone wall 
on the left. “But wait a bit,” he continued, 
“‘and you will see.” He led us to the very end 
of the pathway where the wall blocked our 
further progress, and there, almost in the corner, 
and hidden from sight until we reached it, 
appeared a small opening in the right hand wall. 
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Passing through it, we found ourselves in a 
beautiful wood which clothed the hillside, and 
in the wood discovered an artist busily at work, 
In short, the. narrow opening in the wall led to 
delightful beauty spots and a taste of pleasant 
companionship, for we must needs exchange a 
few words with “Dick Tinto” and chat about 
his picture. Without wishing to moralise over. 
much, we may surely learn a hint of wisdom 
here. Once assured we are in the right path, we 
should keep bravely onward, notwithstanding the 
difficulties that may befall, or the absolute 
blockage of the path that may appear, and a way 
will doubtless open up that will lead to success 
and satisfaction. 


Simple Remedies. 


WHEN Naaman, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Syrian Army, went to Elisha to be healed of his 
leprosy, he thought that he would have had 
great honour paid to him. The least, surely, that 
the prophet could do would be to come out of 
his house to meet him, and go through the 
manual movements that were used by magicians 
and conjurers. Elisha did nothing of what it 
was thought he ought to do; he simply 
sent word that the great general should wash 
seven times in Jordan. Naaman was enraged. 
Had he come all the way from his own country, 
with its magnificent rivers, to wash in the muddy 
stream of Jordan? The simplicity of the prescrip- 
tion was an insult to his greatness; the prophet 
must surely be trifling with him! Suppose a rich 
man suffering from gout or some other aristo 
cratic disease went to a great London specialist 
and were told simply to eat and drink less and 
do some work, he would be indignant. He would 
like the doctor to order him to go to a fashionable 
German spa, and to tell him that it was of vital 
importance that he should take claret of the 
brand he _ preferred. A woman, who herself 
neglected soap and water, brought a very dirty 
child to the consulting room of a_ physician. 
‘Your child,” he said, “is suffering from hydro 
pathic hydrophobia.” ‘‘Oh! doctor, dear, that is 4 
big word for such a little creature; whatever 
shall I do for it?” ‘Wash it,” answered the 
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medical man. The mother got into a rage, like 
Naaman, and asked, ‘‘ What else will you be tell- 
ing me to do?” ‘* Wash yourself,” was the 
answer. The simplicity of God's plan for our 
salvation is a stumbling-block to many. 


Bulldog Qualities. 


CraB’s beauty consisted in his ugliness. His 
massive jowl and uncompromising expression of 
countenance became a bulldog, and had their uses. 


BULLDOG 


His repellent face tended to scare intruders from 
the backyard of lonely cottage that it was his 
duty to guard. His mistress’s handy-man deemed 
it prudent to exhibit his characteristics and 
extend his reputation for fierceness in the neigh- 
bouring colliery district. If required, Crab would 
attack the wheel of a moving cart, and fix his 
fangs into a spoke with such tenacity as to 
revolve with it. There was no doubt that he 
could and would be terrible to an enemy of his 
mistress, but he was never known to snap at 
a friend nor hurt a child. In a show, he would 
have called for no warning to visitors “not to 
touch,” though near at hand gentle-faced dogs 
with prim muzzles and mild eyes might be 
marked “Dangerous.” His life was often threat- 
ened, yet he lived it out on duty, and never 
during his term of office was a_ burglarious 
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attempt made on his mistress's property. As with 
many of the guardians of the State, justice was 
not done to his fine qualities until they were 
recorded after his death. In history it may be 
seen that bulldog tenacity of purpose has saved 
the nation from many an evil. Nothing less 
would have delivered it from the slave trade 
or made way for Factory Acts. Nothing less 
will bring in Temperance and other reforms. 
But it is not to be supposed that Britannia’s 
guardians will be popular during their watch 
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QUALITIES. 


against wrongdoers. Virtue must be for the present 
their reward, and posterity will do them justice. 


“She Proved Him with Hard Questions.” 

WHat were the hard questions with which the 
Queen of Sheba proved Solomon? They may have 
been riddles like the one which the story of 
Samson recalls. Asking riddles was a favourite 
pastime amongst the ancients, especially the 
Arabs. Still, it is hardly likely that a sensible 
queen would have journeyed all the way from 
Arabia to Jerusalem. merely to have a game of 
conundrums. More probably she did so in order 
to get a solution of mental and moral difficulties 
of what we call the enigmas of life. A thought- 
ful, earnest woman, she was no doubt perplexed 
by the problems of her day as some of us are 
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with those of ours, and she felt that it would 
be a relief to talk them over with one wiser than 
herself. There is a greater than Solomon Whom 
we can prove with hard questions, with Whom 
we can commune of all that is in our 
hearts. Have we done so? If not, we can- 
not say that our doubts are unanswerable. If 
not, the Queen of the South shall rise up in the 
judgment and shall condemn us, for she came 
from the uttermost parts of the earth to hear 
the wisdom of Solomon, while we, when we might 
have consulted a greater than Solomon, did not 
do so, but were content with an Agnosticism 
which in many cases is indolent rather than 
humble. 


The Worst Kind of Sacrilege. 


WHEN Archbishop Whately was dying, his chap- 
lain read for him the third chapter of St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Philippians, in which the words 
“Who shall change our vile body” occur. Hearing 
the words, the prelate raised himself and said, 
**Don’t you know that that is a wrong translation ? 
It should be ‘my body of corruption.’” No change 
in the Revised Version of the New Testament was 
more important than the substitution of “my body 
of corruption” for “my vile body.” Our bodies 
are not vile unless we make them vile with sin. 
‘* What,” says St. Paul, “know ye not that your 
bodies are the temple of the Holy Ghost?” If any- 
one were to go into Westminster Abbey with a 
hammer in his hand, smash the windows and 
knock the noses off the statues, there would be an 
indignant description in the newspapers next day 
of the sacrilege, but it would not be half so terrible 
as the sacrilege of making vile by sin our fearfully 
and wonderfully made bodies. 


A Crown Doomed to Fall. 
**You think Tinnevelly a Christian district! Just 
peep over our compound wall, and hear the sound 





HEAD-DRESS OF A DEVIL DANCER OF SOUTH INDIA. 


of devil dancing.” So wrote a missionary of the 
Church of England Zenana Missionary Society after 
many years of faithful and successful work in ang 
around Palamcottah, the capital of this province 
of South India. In possession of the Society t6 
which she belonged there is a curious costume 
Personal vanity had no share in devising jt 
in fact, the question of its being becoming does 
not come into consideration, for it is completed by 
a hideous mask. The whole forms the vestments 
of one of the numerous priests of the demon worship 
which prevails in South India and Ceylon. It is 
suggestive that the mediator between the followers 
of this cult and their chosen objects of worship, 
when engaged in the ceremony that culminates in 
a mad dance, should be arrayed in garments decor. 
ated with devices that are likely to strike terror to 
the superstitious hearts of his disciples. A crown 
decked with grinning skulls scarcely accords with 
the general id@a of dancing, but the grotesque 
dress is typical of the weird confusion of the mind 
that knows no object of worship but malignant 
spirits. India is rightly looked upon as the land 
of the Hindus, and Ceylon as the headquarters of 
Buddhism ; yet in the last census about 10,000,00 
of the population of the Indian Empire were en- 
rolled as outside any creeds supported by literature 
or traditions. A missionary has declared that to 
translate the mythology of the Hindu triad would 
be to “‘unlock the sulphurous odours of the pit, 
or to unseal the streams of hell.” But demon 
worship reaches depths beneath depths of degrad- 
ation, and its influence is wholly evil, for men grow 
like the gods that they adore. When sick, the 
heathen look to the priest to exorcise the demon 
which they suppose is tormenting them; when 
suspicious of the source of some trouble that 
common sense would trace to natural causes, they 
turn to their priest to convict the author and 
avenge them. But demon worship is doomed, 
for Christianity is advancing, and is the accepted 
religion of at least 3,000,000 in the Indian Empire. 
The crown of the devil dancer falls before the 
crown of thorns. 


The King’s Gardens, Windsor. 


Wrnpsor is beautiful with gardens. Below the 
East Terrace extend the King’s private gardens, 
laid out with lovely flower beds and turf, and 
adorned with bronze and marble statues, also 
with vases and fountains. The gardens are en- 
closed by a five-angled terrace, and not far distant 
flourishes a large orangery. The “slopes” of 
Windsor, as they are called, extending below the 
North Terrace are beautifully planted with trees 
and shrubs of every variety and among them in 
the sunshine glisten fishponds and cascades, while 
grottoes afford shade, and the charm and beauty of 
the lovely scene are increased by sequestered walks 
and rustic bridges. Windsor ‘“ Royal Forest” is 
one of the finest to be found in the kingdom, 
and many of its splendid oak trees are both large 
and ancient. The Long Walk is an avenue of 
elms extending for three miles and leading 
the “Great Park.” To the east of the Long 
Walk lie the tomb of the late Duchess of 
Kent and, of more recent association, the last 
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of Prince Albert and Victoria the 
Good. Im this direction, also, lie the royal 
gardens, the dairy and the farm—which are 
models of what such premises and. grounds 
should be. Windsor Castle has, of course, for 


resting - pla ( 
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Some Fresh Pages. 


THOUSANDS of those who have heard him lec- 
ture all over the country will be keenly interested 
in the autobiographical sketch which the Rev. 











(Photo: Russell and Sons, Windsor.) 


THE KING'S PRIVATE GARDENS, EAST TERRACE, WINDSOR 


eenturies been the principal palace of English 
royalty. Tradition says that King Arthur was 
wont to sit on the great mound whereon now 
rises the massive and characteristic Round Tower. 
Certainly in the days of the Heptarchy a castle 
or fort existed here, and the great circular mound 
formed part of it. Harold appears to have had 
wooden defences here, and Wiliiam the Norman 
replaced them by a stone wall. Henry III. built 
the first perfect Round Tower about 1272, but 
Edward III. entirely reconstructed it about 1344, 
and the greater part of the present Tower is of 
that date; but Jeffrey Wyatville added the flag 
turret and heightened the walls in George IV.’s 
reign. The Tower may be said to divide the Castie 
into two parts—the upper and the lower wards 
or courts. The King’s private apartments are in 
the south-east angle of the Upper Court and the 
King’s private chapel and the State apartments 
are on the north side of the same ward. The 
private gardens and the “slopes” also extend 
around the north and east of this ward; while 
the famous St. George's Chapel, the Albert Chapel, 
the Deanery, the Canons’ residences, the cloisters, 
and the dwellings cf the military knights are in 
the lower ward. 





A. J. Harrison has just published under the title 
‘““An Eventful Life” (Cassell) Mr. Harrison is 
not only well known as a clergyman in the North 
of England, but as an earnest and fearless de- 
fender of the faith on the platform, and in debate 
with professed doubters and scoffers. His career 
has been a varied and interesting one, and in 
his chatty reminiscences he tells pleasantly 
many a good story. Miss Dora M. Jones, some 
of whose earliest stories appeared in our own 
pages, is the author of an interesting historical 
story, published by Messrs. Cassell under the 
title of ‘“‘A Soldier of the King.” The principal 
character in the book is John Gifford, who fought 
on the King’s side in the Civil War, and was 
afterwards a famous Puritan preacher.—We have 
also to acknowledge a dainty volume of accept- 
able “ Daily Gems from D. L. Moody,” selected by 
his daughter and published by Messrs. Morgan and 
Scott; a pocket edition of the first series of 
Catherine Winkworth's ‘Lyra Germanica” from 
Messrs. Longmans, and, from the same pub- 
lishers, Mr. Washington Moon's “The Soul's 
Desires,” a compilation of some two thousand 
quotations from Holy Writ, on Prayer and 
Praise. 
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An Eloquent Teacher. 


THERE is nothing which shows the absurdity 
of sin and the vanity of mere earthly aims so 
convincingly as death. Philip, King of Macedon, 
when wrestling, fell upon the sand. On getting 
up, he said, ‘Oh, how small a portion of earth 
will hold us when dead who are ambitiously 
seeking after the whole world while we live!” 


The Thread in the Work. 


THERE are a number of bright wools in a bag, 
all to be wrought into figures on a canvas, and 
amongst them is a solitary thread of black. It 


is a solitary thread, but is capable of 
making many stitches. ‘‘ Mother,” says the child, 
“let me take away that ugly thread; it’s an 


ugly thread, and there’s only one. 
it? You can’t do anything with one thread.” 
“Stay, stay, my child; that’s a precious thread. 
I can better spare you many yellow, green, 
and red ones than that. My picture will be 
spoiled if you take that away.” And so it keeps 
its place in the bag of wools—black, solitary, but 
capable of many stitches—until the time comes 
for the revelation of its use. That solitary thread 
seems to the child incongruous, mysterious, to 
have no rightful place amid what is so unlike 
itself. On goes the work for many days, and the 
mother shows it to the child. ‘‘ But, mother,” 


THE QUIVER 
BASED ON THE 


QUESTIONS. 

97. Where is Mount Ararat situated, upon which the 
ark rested after the Flood? 

98. How long were Noah and his family in the ark? 

99. Which is the first record we have of an altar being 
built for sacrifice? 

100. How many times did God call Abram to leave 
his home and become a wanderer in a strange land? 

101. What event took place upon Abram’s arrival in 
the land of Canaan? 

102. Why did Abram soon after 
Canaan? 

103. What act of Abram towards Lot shows the meek- 
ness and gentleness of his character? 

104. What grave mistake did Lot make? 

105. In what place did Abram make his home? 

106. What misfortune befell Lot before the destruction 
of Sodom ? 

107. What promise did God give to Abram as a reward 
for his great faith? 

108. What sign did God give Abram as an assurance of 
the fulfilment of His promise ? 


leave the land of 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 848. 


85. At the rocky island of Patmos in the Ajgean Sea, 
to which place criminals were sent by the Roman Em- 
perors (Rev. i. 9). 

86. He calls it ‘The Lord’s Day,” a name found no- 
where else in the Scriptures (Rev. i. 10). 


What good is 





THE QUIVER. 


cries the child, “‘the people can’t see, they haye 
no eyes; they are not like live people at all” 
Then the mother takes that solitary thread and 
works it into the vacant canvas squares where 
the eyes should be, and the child claps hey 
hands and cries: ‘*‘ Mother, now they're all alive,” 
It was well for this mother to keep this thread 
to the last to teach her little child ; but God, in the 
working out of our lives, seldom allows it to be 
so. The black thread finds its place amid the 
bright colours as life goes on. But we would 
fain escape the possibility of sorrow until we 
know its meaning. We would have life with alj 
its relationships and varied circumstances and 
experiences all bright-coloured. We do not know 
how insipid and meaningless it would then be, 
But when we know sorrow’s meaning, and that 
it is placed with wise and purpose 
here and there in life, then we too say of the 
All-Wise Worker, ‘‘He hath done all things 
well.” 


necessary 


THE QUIVER FUNDS. 

THE following is a list of contributions received 
from April 30th, 1901, up to and including 
May 3ist, 1901. Subscriptions recéived after this 
date will be acknowledged next month :— 

For THE QuIVER Wai/s’ Fund: K.., Te. 6d. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes ;: Eira, 2s, 6d. ; Typewriter, 
£1; Yeovil, 10s. ; L. R., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 5s. ; A Constant 
Reader of Tae Quiver, Brighton, 5s.; An Irish Girl, 10s, 


BIBLE CLASS. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF LESSONS. 


87. “I am He that liveth, and was dead; and, dehold! 
I am alive for evermore; and have the keys of Hades 
and death” (Rev. i. 18). 

88. In Heaven there is to be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying, nor any more pain (Rev. xxi. 4). 

89. The gates of the New Jerusalem are ever open, 
signifying perfect freedom and peace, while nothing that 
is evil can enter therein, for all is pure and holy (Rev. 
xxi. 25-27). 

90. The abiding presence of the Holy Spirit, water 
being often used in Holy Scripture as signifying the pre- 
sence of the Spirit of God (Ps. xxxvi. 8, Rev. xxii. }, 
St. John iv. 14 and vii. 37). 

91. The offer of eternal life is given to everyone freely, 
without money and without price (Is. lv. 1, Rev. xxii. 17). 

92. That all things visible and invisible had a beginning 
and were created by Godina certain order’ and within a 
definite period (Gen. i. and ii. 2) 

93. The Hebrews held that there were three heavens, the 
lowest being that which we know as the sky, which en- 
closes the air we breathe, and is that mentioned as the 
firmament (Gen, i. 7, 8, 20; Ps. viii. 8). 

94. At first God gave to man fruit and vegetables only, 
but after the Flood men were permitted to slay animals 
for food (Gen. i. 29, and ix. 3). 

95. The devil referred to the death of the body, while 
God had spoken of spiritual death (Gen. iii. 3, 4, 5’. 

96. A condition of spiritual conflict ; for, though enslaved, 
he was continually to strive for freedom, which would 
be secured for him by the seed of the woman—the Man 
Christ Jesus (Gen. iii. 15). 
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LITTLE INNOCENTS ABROAD. 





WOULD-BE TRAVELLERS, 


OOR little robin! 
cage.” 

The speaker, a small native 
of a Westminster slum, 
looked with tender  com- 
passion on a redbreast that, 
in blissful ignorance of cage 

‘aptivity, hopped boldly about 
the garden of a Surrey vicarage. 
The child of the great city and 
freedom met for the first time 
in an age not long past, but when organised 
schemes for poor children’s country holidays 
were slightly known. The little girl's re- 
mark was overheard by the vicar’s wife, and 
repeated in a private letter, from which it 
slipped into the where it 
panied by a few telling words written by a 
friend of children birds. 
Hundreds of happy readers, wander 
where they would in this fair world, had never 
before realised that 
little country people had never heard the voices 
of larks or thrushes except plaintively trilling 
through the bars of 


It has got no 


the bird in 


Times, Was accom- 


and a lover of 
free to 


thousands of their own 


a narrow prison, and only 
knew the sight they hung in 
ghastly array in a butcher’s shop. A  flash- 
light on ignorance and need is often enough to 
open kind hearts and ready purses ; 
Was subscribed to send more small denizens of 


of sheep as 


money 


courts and alleys to enjoy God’s creation for a 
few days at least in the beauty of liberty. 


890 


Agencies for town children’s country holidays 
and Fresh Air Funds have multiplied during 
the last few years. Which was first in the 
field, or how the movement began, it is im- 
possible to say. Mercy drops like the gentle 
dew from heaven ; it fills the springs until they 
overflow, then single streams unite in a great 
river which bears little children to the sea or 
amid rural One early enterprise 
owes its origin to Miss Charlotte Tucker, 
first known as the writer “A. L.O. E.,” and 
afterwards as ** A Lady Of England,” who for 
eighteen years, without a single break for 
furlough, lived as a missionary amongst the 
women of the Punjab, and laid down a life of 
love in their service. Miss Tucker loved 
children, and delighted to carry them on the 
wings of her brilliant imagination into Fairy- 
land. Her practical disposition turned bright 
fancies into accomplished facts. She trans- 
ported bodily some fagged teachers of Ragged 
Schools and their ailing little pupils to a village 
in Berkshire where she herself was enjoying 
The air of the country 
as though it were 
enchanted region. Another fairy 
godmother of Arabs transformed the 
stable of her into a sanatorium of a 
humble description for their benefit. Gradu- 
ally one scheme improved on another, and the 
movement took definite form. Editors of high- 
class daily papers and magazines pleaded for 


scenes, 


a summer holiday. 
worked 
indeed an 


wonders as great 


street 


house 
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the youthful population of close streets. To 
the cry for help for the weak and drooping 
scholars of elementary schools, City Com- 
panies and City parochial charities responded 
as well as private individuals. Railway com- 
panies smoothed the way for all by issuing 
return tickets for boys and girls under four- 
teen for half the single fare, and the em- 
ployés of the Post Office have shown their 
goodwill by subscribing in successive years 
£100 to one agency 


THE QUIVER. 





parents, and sometimes the children them. 
selves, put by from one penny to sixpence a 
week until the prescribed amount is made 
up. The deserving parents thoroughly approve 
of the conditions, and to others they are an 
inducement to do what is for their own well- 
being. 

Several local Holiday Funds have been 
started on the same _ lines—notably, the 
Children’s Fresh Air Mission. It began in 

1882 and the constitution 





alone, the Children’s 


was adopted in 1891. It 


Country Holiday Fund. Golden Sunshine & Fresh Air Railway has sent upwards of 
This organisation has RANSFERABLE. 45,000 children out of 


for its object to provide 


Available for Eight Happy Days. 


the dull courts and 





fresh air for ailing chil- 
dren by means of local 
committees throughout 
the Metropolis, and 


SMOKY CITY. 


G.S.&F. A. R. 


SMOKY CITY 
SWEET COUNTRY 


SWEET COUNTRY, 


lanes of the  drab- 
coloured area of the 
Holborn Union, compris- 
ing Holborn, Clerken- 


SMOKY CITY. 


1899. 


SWEET COUNTRY. 





works through element- 
ary schools apart from 





Return Fare 5s, 


well, and St. Luke's, 


Fises Ginss Ss, By helping over 3,000 








the Ragged School 
Union. In one year it 
gave 33,709 children at 
least a fortnight in the country. All the 
applicants are selected on the grounds that 
their health requires fresh air; that they 
have no friends in the country whom they 
can visit; that they have had no previous 
holiday during the season; and that they 
do not require any medical treatment. They 
must be over five and under fourteen, and 
their parents or guardians must contribute 
according to their ability. Each child is 
boarded out at the usual rate of five shillings 
a week in a country or seaside cottage which 
has been registered as suitable and occupied by 
reliable persons. When all works well, the 
Months before the holiday 
season, correspondents in town and country 


benefit is mutual. 


are engaged in arranging that as far as possible 
the conditions on each side shall be fulfilled. 
The villagers have a right to expect that their 
paying guests will be free from infection, either 
physical or moral, and parents have equally 
just expectations that the hosts and hostesses 
will be faithful to their trust. Visits to 
country and town homes where the rules are 
made clear ought to have a salutary effect. 
Due notice is given that the monster Dirt, 
that unrecognised source of plagues of all 
kinds, will not be tolerated, and every accom- 
paniment of his invasion must be expelled ; it 
is also explained that no bedrooms, no matter 
how fair the rural surroundings, will be 
accepted unless they are airy and wholesome. 
Other evils that prevail amongst the poor, 
including Thriftlessness, are attacked in their 
own domain. 

**T can’t give a guinea a year like the rich 
folks, but I can give sixpence a week,” is the 
well-known remark of a poor widow more 
famous for liberality than arithmetic. The 


A REAL HOLIDAY TICKET. 


(Photographed from one lent by the Church Pastoral Aid Society. 


annually, about  one- 
tenth of the poor little 
inhabitants who would 
like a holiday find the fulfilment of their 
dreams of a flight beyond the smoke and beyond 
the close heat of narrow courts and_ alleys. 
They suffer in the winter when crazy doors, 
broken windows, and _ insufficient clothing 
offer but scanty protection against keen wind 
and frost; but they suffer still more in the 
hot weather. Then the smile of the genial 
sun is a mockery, for it calls everything that 
has power to sting and torment into life. 
Microbes become mighty and _ irresistible to 
the victims of overcrowding. The wild 
street tribes and truants are by no means 
the most distressed by heat. Ere infancy’s 


bud has bloomed, social distinctions are 
recognised as inseparable from restrictions. 
Well-brought-up children must endure stifling 
evenings indoors, whilst ragamuftins wander 
at will, perhaps to bathe in cool but dirty 
and dangerous water. 

‘We are not Arabs,” protested a little girl, 
one of a small party embarking for Foulness 
under the auspices of the Children’s Country 
Holidays Fund. 

“What are you, inquired the 
boatman who had offended her dignity by 


then ? 


addressing them under this term. 

“TI don’t know, but we are not Arabs.” 

** Well, are you good girls ?” 

‘‘Sometimes,” answered the cautious and 
self-respecting little North Londoner. 

The boatman made an ample 
voluntarily paying the fine of a penny each. 
During their stay on this most friendly of 
Britain’s friendly islands, these very poor 
children and the young natives contributed 
to each other’s education, One young 
visitor was taught that a haystack was not 
a “funny straw house”; another, on her 


apology, 








an 





en 








part, gave a lesson in English to a playmate 
amongst the residents who spoke of 
and gals.’ The young islander so took the 
correction to heart that she inquired of the 
**Do we speak English or Foulness ?” 
ignorance and in spite of 
generally the more un- 
these little strangers 
One of them 
found her way so successfully to the keart 
of her house-mother that the kind woman 
wanted to adopt her altogether. 


* boois 


rector, 
In spite of their 
their information, 
attractive of the two, 
had the power of winning love. 


boat- 
doctors 


The generous goodness of cottagers, 
officials, and of 
who often attend 
the children and decline any 
fee, calls for continual acknowledgment. 
The forbearance of country friends is of 
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both in town and country, 
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they to understand, one boy inquired, which 
apples grew wild and which were private 
property? They have to learn by painful 
experience, if they are not made to realise 
it before they start in quest of adventures, 
that mistakes in this respect may forfeit 
part of their holiday. Many peccadilloes 
are due to ignorance; there is, however, no 
disguising the fact that some of the 
needy children are also the most mischievous. 
Those who have lately been discharged from 
accident or surgical wards of hospitals often 
owe their misfortunes to their own mis- 
applied energy and spirit of inquiry. A 
few words of warning before they leave for 
pastures new useful not only to 
themselves but in preventing the fiat going 
forth from the village authorities, ‘ No 


most 


may be 
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LOUGHTON HOLIDAY HOME AND FRESH 


necessity called at times into exercise. There 
are pitiable little objects who when first set 
down in the country are afraid of walking 


of touching that rare flower 
t buttercup. Then familiarity 


tempt. They ente1 


on the grass o 


breeds con- 
rapturously into the joy 
of picking nuts and blackberries. How were 








(Photo: A J. Campbell, Creed Lane, E.C.) 
AIR CENTRE ‘RAGGED SCHOOL UNION). 


more town children here.” When this occurs 
it can be generally traced back to want of 
foresight on the part of town correspondents, 
perhaps to insufficient inquiries, or to the 
too sanguine hope that candidates suited 
only for a holiday home will live up to the 
country cottage. 


elevating surroundings of 























The Ragged School 
country cottages for a certain proportion of 


Union 


children, but the greater number are sent 
to special homes, for they need special treat- 
ment. 

**We washes a lot,” one of the boys wrote 
to his family when detailing novel ex- 
periences of travel; under this head, 
letters are generally descriptive of the en- 
joyment of food enough to satisfy hunger, 
and of beds with sheets between which the 
poor little unaccustomed bodies sink into 
luxurious sleep. Does this taste of comfort 
make the children discontented with their 
own apologies for a home? If so the 
parents make no complaint, and if, like 
Thomas Moore's Peri, a glimpse of Paradise 


home 


costs them a few tears when they have to 
turn away from it, the sorrow may lead them 
to healthy aspirations. Then, what living 
memories are laid up in store to enlighten 
dull realities! Delicious associations with 
games on the beach come back with a whiff 
of tar or of a basket of shrimps: comfortable 
impressions of repose on a bed of pine needles 
return with the odour of a saw-mill. The 
slums can never be quite so dreary when the 
slummers have absorbed the sunshine and 
brought it back for diffusion. There is 
little doubt that parents learn through their 
children that money frittered away in drink 
and tobacco will buy solid comfort and innocent 
pleasure, and this knowledge tends to social 
uplifting, 

Ragged Schools are amongst the dissolving 
agencies of slums. Places where twenty 
explorers were hardly safe 


five years ago 


makes use of 







(Photo bell, Creed Lane, B.C.) 


OUTSIDE THE LOUGHTON HOME 


without a police escort are now a credit to 
councils and guardians; but even yet there 
are courts and lanes enough and to spare into 
which the smallest suggestion of a sunbeam 
has a struggle to enter. But all the squalor 
and the combined.sources of misery have not 
the power to wholly dispel tender, unselfish love. 
Grimy, slovenly parents are often as ready 
as the birds to pluck their own breasts to 
provide for their young. <A carpenter was 
known to sell his cap for ninepence and go 
bareheaded for a week in order that his child 
might start in decent attire for a holiday, 
and frequently the outfit is made up by 
each member of the family contributing one 
garment. The sentiment that connects self- 
respect with clothing dies hard. Here is an 
instance. A poor woman who makes slop 
shirts at one shilling per dozen, finding her 
own cotton, by working thirteen or fourteen 
hours a day can make six or seven shillings 
a week. When her daliy task is done and her 
three children are in bed, she sits up to make 
a new frock for each of them, and gazes 
with delight at the short figures in their 
holiday attire. 

The offspring of desperately poor but de- 
serving parents will pay in the long run 
for being picked up from their low estate and 
strengthened to take their part in the fierce 
competition for life. Other members of the 
rising generation who are described as having 
** flopped somehow into the world,” and are 
without a character or indeed anything that 
they can call their own except a puny, suffer- 
ing body, cannot be allowed to die for the 
sins of their parents. or to grow up to swell 
the army of anwmic loafers, if a little care 
will save them. The Ragged School Union 
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cent away in 1900 6,648 children, a goodly pro- 
portion afflicted, for at least a fortnight. Its 
first experiment to give change of air to some 
little cripples was in 1893, when they were 
domiciled in a small seven-roomed house in 
Southend. In 1896, when the cripples’ holiday 
movement was inaugurated, a new home was 
built, and the Society has now eight in 
different parts of the country. 

The terminus sees an unwonted sight when 
P personally conducted band of 150 pilgrims 
to one of these homes passes through the 
maze of platforms. In they come, a strange 
procession, all handicapped in the race of 
life; the maimed from accident but sound in 
health, the rickety, the paralysed, 
with hope of ulti 
mate recovery. 


some 


others on whom 
death has laid his 
hand and whose 
time on earth will 
be short. But for a 


plea- 


if 


time at least 
banished 


.. 


sure has 
pain. Even the 
crutches make the 
wehes resound with 


2 reece tee 
. 


2 | 


a joyful dancing 
sound, and 
faces lifted 


distorted bodies are 


patient 
above 


beautified with 
happiness. On one 
eecasion, a volun- 


tary helper felt some 
coins slipped into his 
hand. “Take these 
apence,” said a 
rough-looking man: 
“let the youngsters 
have something to 


spend.” ** Where 
does_ this money 
come from, and 


how do you wish it 
given?” asked the 
children’s guide. ‘I 
had a little cripple 
once, and she died,” 
answered the man 
In an unsteady and he disappeared 
from the scene like many another unknown 
benefactor, like many a little cripple, whose 
short stay in this world has seemed a problem 
of providence. Yet the afflicted atom of 
humanity has drawn out, as no one and 
nothing else could, a wealth of unselfish love 
and tenderness. On the foundation stone of 
an attractive-looking building at Bognor is 
the inscription ‘‘Arthur’s Home. In_ loving 
make some children happy.” 
founded that home has 


voice, 


memory. To 
The mother who 





(Photo supplied by Church Pastural Aid Society 


LEFT BEHIND 
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achieved her desire. Many children rise up 
to call her blessed and to love the name of 
one fellow-sufferer who is beyond the reach 
of pain or weakness, or of that worse trial, 
the sense of being no use in the world. 

It is a joyful thing to labour for others. The 
sands of Bognor see an excited scramble when 
a prawn fisher’s boat is to be hauled up. It is 
beset with inmates of Arthur’s Home. The 
good-natured salt throws them a rope, and even 
the most hunchbacked lends a hand. “ Pull 
ahoy!” They tug and tug again; the boatman 
lets them think that they are doing all the 
work. The delight of this toil will draw them 
from entrancing play, even that most popular 
of their games, “In the hospital.” The 
stronger of the com- 
pany elect to be 
doctors and nurses, 
the rest stretch 
themselves on im- 
provised couches, 
“Why select this 
painful part of their 
experiences,” a spec- 
tator asked of the 
‘and live 
again in 


” 


matron, 
it over 
their holiday time ? 
They think of hos- 
pitals as places of 
peace and comfort, 
not of suffering. 
Their memory has a 
faculty for throwing 
pain and other heavy 
weights overboard, 
whilst it treasures 
the kindness of 
doctors and nurses. 
Sometimes Nature 
with the alchemy of 
golden sunbeams and 
fresh air can do more 
than the greatest 
adepts in the art of 
healing. A little girl 
of eight who had not 
walked for years was 
taken to the South- 
end Home, and found 
her feet within a week, and was soon after 
walking to school. The ordinary circum- 
stances of many little invalids give them no 
fair chance of gaining health of body or mind. 
The sweetest words in our tongue, “father,” 
“mother,” and “home,” have only painful 
associations for them. ‘Is I to go home 
to-day ?” asked a little boy of four. Yes, his 
time was up. His heart seemed to break and 
he cried bitterly. ‘‘I won't play at being 
mother,” a little hunchback was, heard to 
when a **houses” was 


protest game ef 
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proposed as a variety from “hospitals.” 
“Why won't you be mother, Jenny?” 
** Because I know that I shall get knocked 
about by father.” 

Poor little Jenny was typical of a class of 
children who grow up on a domestic volcano. 
They pass their time in fears of violent erup- 
tions. 

An escape from a demoralising atmosphere, 
even though it be but a short interval, must 
have a beneficial effect. A van drive to Epping 
Forest and a day spent under the trees con- 
denses greater enjoyment than is spread over 
many a short lifetime into a few short hours, 
and fills the weary minds with pleasant 
thoughts. The difficulty of giving children 
a complete change does not grow easier. This 
extending London absorbs villages and creeps 
over meadows, so rural scenes must be sought 
farther and ever farther off, whilst railway 
fares proportionately increase. Manufacturing 
towns tell a similar story, and the back streets 
of those famous for iron or chemical works are 
not favourable to growing bodies. When all 
existing heliday funds have done their best, 
little residents are still left behind to gasp for 
fresh air. Here England’s more favoured boys 
and girls come to the rescue of a few at least. 
The junior auxiliary of the Church Pastoral 
Aid Society, known as the * Recruits,” under- 


take certain commissions in the _ crusade 
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against evil at home. Since 1898 they haye 
marked the seasons by sending flowers jp 
spring, blackberries in autumn, and toys at 
Christmas for distribution in very poor 
parishes; in summer they undertake the more 
ambitious scheme of sending children who 
cannot be reached by any other agency into 
the country. They have helped ten London 
parishes and ten other towns in this way. The 
directors of what was first called the Golden 
Sunshine and Fresh Air Railway, but is now 
known as the C. P. A. Fresh Air Fund, aim at 
working it on strictly business lines. The 
donors of two shillings and sixpence, five 
shillings, and ten shillings have as a receipt 
an imitation railway ticket, “From Smoky 
Town to Sweet Country.” The holders of five- 
shilling and ten-shilling tickets can nominate 
an applicant for a holiday, who will have in 
exchange a veritable pass for the tour. The 
**Recruits’” general funds, raised privately or 
from collections at children’s services, supply 
the rest. 

A charity of which the results can be quickly 
seen is well suited for ardent young spirits who 
have not learnt the patience of the husband- 
man who waits long for the fruits of the earth, 
No one will deny that, like all work that pays, 
the details call for a large’ percentage of 
drudgery. Through the hot sun and inclement 
weather, weary pilgrimages to the haunts of 
candidates are a necessity. In justice to sub- 
scribers, their suitability must be tested. But 
whilst many kinds of philanthropic labour have 
to be taken up without a likelihood of seeing 
results or tasting reward on earth, the affection 
and infectious happiness of children more than 
compensates for any trouble in acting as 
correspondent for their holidays. The start is 
a time of gladness, though at a railway station 
formality is a necessity. The excited company 
must be kept well in hand and under control so 
as to answer to the roll-call and march in order 
on the platform, or a dangerous scramble may 
ensue. But anyone called upon to conduct a 
few children, who have no one to see them off, 
to the terminus is made the confidant of their 
unrestrained happiness. One veritable lump 
of delight under my charge was too joyful to 
speak, too excited to eat even the light refresh- 
ment for which a boy of seven is generally 
ready. He could only smile and lift a white 
face like an illuminated clock into mine, and 
run to obey every suggestion. If he could have 
expressed himself in poetry where prose failed, 
he might have said, “Bid your faithful Ariel 
fly.” Six other good specimens of deserving 
children of deserving parents made the prosaic 
journey to Waterloo a pleasure trip. From 
the outset it was easy to see that the youngest, 
a winsome, kittenish little creature of five, was 
to be petted by the rest. Possibly, this was 
because she had been lately in a hospital and 
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death’s door by a 
gious operation. Three were her 
devoted slaves. One in a chivalrous manner 
possessed himself of her parcel, another gave 
her biscuits, a third placed her in a corner seat, 
and in brotherly fashion wiped her face. 
This young queen of hearts extended her royal 
In the labyrinths of Waterloo 


only brought back from 


boys 


favour to me. 
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of reunion after a little while. Could pilgrims 
to a better country only accept as simply 


the promises of a Friend above all human 
failures, how different life’s journey might 


become ! 

To interview town children in the country 
is a means of discovering what they are and 
the tribulations which have been one means of 





A LONDON 


she held my hand and danced or trotted to the 
a strain as glad- 
some as a lark’s, and varied with an overflow of 
prattle. ‘* Daddy is a baker, so he works all 
night and sleeps all morning. I have got a 
baby at home and she pulled all the hair off my 
doll, but Daddy is going to glue it on again, 
and it has got to wear a Taim-o’-Shanter until 
he does. And the doctor gave me a shilling.” 

Such a young millionaire! And I knew that 
the benevolent daddy's wages were £1 2s. a 
week, and that for which he and his 
wife were in no way to blame had been a drag 
But the richest children 
in the land could not have bought more exceed- 
packed into a third 


music of an improvised song 


troubles 
on all their resources. 


ing joy than was at last 


class compartment. The hands stretched 
through the window for a good-bye clasped 
their thanks into mine, and one little face 
came forward with a loving kiss. With the 


blessed trustfulness of childhood, they started 
on the journey, not knowing the place where 
they going, but never doubting for a 
moment the trustfulness of the unknown friend 
who had undertaken to receive them at the 
other end. Without a qualm or a question, 
they could part with relations in full assurance 


were 
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IN CLERKENWELL. 

bringing them to an earthly Paradise. Four 
boys quartered in a village in Kent were 
typical. Two related tales of adventure, the 
others had but a commonplace story to tell. 
The eldest, after long, wearisome suffering 
from what is known as the “ viper’s dance,” 
had reached a stage of calm exhaustion, but 
his face greeted the country with a radiant 
smile. The next, a boy of perfect manners, 
showed the scars of a burn on his arm, and 
explained that his lungs had been affected 
by the injury. He had under his protection a 
stunted, pasty-faced companion of seven years 
old, whose luggage he carried from the station 
with his own. Tommy had no scars of his own 
to display, but he shone with reflected glory, 
for his father was fighting in South Africa, 
and as the eldest of five children he was 
important and exceedingly precious to his 
anxious mother. He was unequal to heroism 
when he found himself far from her and for 
the first time in the open country. He lifted a 
scared face at the hills, as though he expected 
them to fall upon him. But after being swept 
with his patron under the motherly wing of a 
beaming woman, a sort of rural Britannia, who 
with her husband lived within a bower of 
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flowers, his elfish face wrinkled up, and he 
expanded into one broad smile, which appar- 


ently settled down as a permanency. The 
fourth entertained his host the same day he 
arrived with the most sensational of his es- 
capades, and the old cottager’s face at first 
twinkled with amusement, and then settled 
into gravity and reverence as he spoke of the 
mercy of Godin saving the mischievous little 
fellow from death. Near the London home 
of this boy was a road with spaces for miniature 
private gardens, generally adorned with any- 
thing rather than flowers. One of them grew 
empty vats and tubs, and emitted scents of 
paraffin or other pungent odours. Some of 
this garden produce was being transplanted 
by means of a cart, when three lively children, 
including this young hero, passed by. He 
mounted an empty petroleum barrel deposited 
on the pavement, and his brother dropped 
a lighted match through the bung-hole. In 
his own imagination, he rose as high as the 
house with the barrel after him; certainly he 
went up quite high enough to come down with 
a force that was supposed at first to be fatal. 
But the crowded streets of London produce 
children who take a great deal of killing. 
Here he was in the green field, the liveliest 
of the party, playing cricket and putting on 
strength that, if equal to his energy and well 
directed, ought to make him a successful man. 








(Photo supplied by the Church Pastoral Aid Society.) , ~ 
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The impulse in the right direction may 


be given amongst fair scenes that bring 
health to body and mind. ‘We like to 
have London children here,” a 


country 
clergyman’s daughter remarked, “they are 
so sharp that they brighten up our Sunday 
scholars.” The _ pleasure Was at least 
mutual. A party arrived whilst I was 
staying in the village, and an experienced 
boy asked if he should come to school twice 
or three times on the next Sunday. The 
question was not astonishing to anyone who 


attended the children’s service. The little 
ones sat in satisfaction on the grass in a 
corner of the glebe field. Wide-spreading 


trees made a welcome shade, and beyond the 
meadow, and beyond the quaint village street, 
lay blue misty country. The hymns began, 
and at the sound of the harmonium and 
of children’s ringing joyously in a 
familiar tune, cottagers emerged from their 
doors and dotted the street with bright 
colours; scarlet brewer’s caps and women 
in blue dresses approached, until the congre- 
gation numbered about a_ hundred, 
few men stretched themselves on the grass, 
but the great proportion, including old men 
leaning on their sticks, joined in the open ait 
music and in the prayers, listened to 
the rector’s teaching. 

It is not always easy to express gratitude; 
this a cabman felt when his two boys and 
a girl had benefited by change of air. 
He was determined, however, not to let the 
kindness that they had received pass un- 
noticed. Being a literary man during the 
brief intervals that he was off the box, he 
decided to write a letter to. the local news- 
paper. Children also sometimes pour out 
their feelings in ink. Some ladies interested 
in the Children’s Country Holidays move- 
ment offered prizes for competition to the 
returned holiday makers who would undergo 
an examination on what they had observed 
during the fortnight. One question was 
what they had liked best. Many answers 
proved intelligence, one at least told of an 
affectionate, appreciative disposition. A little 
girl described the thing that liked best 
as “the laddy that was my charge; she was 
a very nice laddy, kind and gentle.” But 
praise has also been given where praise is 
due. St. George’s Church, Camberwell, was 


voices 


Some 


and 


she 


crowded with children when it was pro 
posed to have a _ service of thanksgiving 
for two weeks of happiness in the fresh 
air. Is it usual to make an open acknow- 
ledgment of God's goodness after a costly 
trip abroad? How little it is realised that 
a fortnight’s holiday for four children can 
be purchased for the difference between 


class fare to Scot- 
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A Group of Short Stories. 


LOTTY. 


OTTY LANE’S | hair 
shone in the sun 
like burnished cop- 
per, and Edward 
Disney said to him- 
self that it would 
compose finely with 
a peacock-blue back- 
ground. He was 
painting on the 
sands where the 

river Tregar meets the sea, and Lotty was 

searching for fan shells near the artist. 

She stood behind him and glanced at his 
painting. 

“Your sea is too blue, and your sand too 
yellow,” she said. 

She knew as much of art as a cow does 
of Greek, but the Queen of Tregarthen never 
hesitated to speak her mind—even to a 
stranger. 

‘I am sorry it does not please you,” said 
Disney. He was young and infallible. 

“Don’t be angry.” She smiled until a 
dimple showed in her ivory cheek. 

He saw that her brows and lashes were 
red-brown and thick, and that her eyes 
nearly matched in colour. Her large hat 
threw a shadow over the upper part of her 
face. The pink cotton she wore was just a 
shade too deep a pink, and set his teeth on 
edge. But the smile was charming ; he almost 
forgave her the frock. 

“Are you painting here every day? I 
will come down to-morrow and see how you 
are getting on.” 

She nodded her head and strolled away. 

“She really ought to be told about that 
pink,” said Edward Disney. 

Charley Townsend, the vicar’s son, thought 
the new pink frock so “fetching” that, meeting 
her on Tregarthen quay, he straightway asked 
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her to marry him, as he had asked her 
twenty times before. 

‘** Nonsense, Charley,” said Lotty: “TI re- 
member you crying because you could not 
wear a sash like Lucy’s.” 

“If you know my weaknesses _ before 
marriage, you won't have to find them out 
after,” said Charley, standing six feet in his 
stockings; “and I will promise you never 
to cry again because I cannot wear a sash,” 

Lotty laughed, and they walked together 
up the hill by the churchyard and vicarage 
to Miss Lane’s cottage. Lotty lived with an 
aunt, a feeble- creature who wept over her 
niece and fainted at the most inconvenient 
seasons. 

** Howiver the pore fulish critcher came to 
be a daughter of old Vicar Lane’s beats me,” 
said Cap’en Pengelly, leader of public opinion 
in Tregarthen. 

Edward Disney came upon Lotty that 
evening seated on a gravestone in the church- 
yard overlooking the wide river. The pink 
frock was changed for white, and against 
the grey old barn of a church and shimmer- 
ing young green of early May, her red-brown 
hair and white skin made a picture. He 
was charmed, and Lotty was young. 

After this there were many meetings; in a 
small place like Tregarthen, people meet who 
wish to avoid one another, and these two had 
no such wish. 

** Look here,” said Charley Townsend, tower- 
ing over Lotty, ““do you mean to marry 
that man?” 

“If I please,” said Lotty. 

* Perhaps you will find that he does not 
please ;” and Charley sneered, actually sneered. 

Lotty walked from him with head erect 
and a blaze of anger in her bright eyes. 

“I’ve done for myself,” groaned Charley ; 
‘‘and that Disney is not worth his salt.” 

A cool breeze blew in the girl's flushed 
cheeks as she walked over the sand to the 
painter at his easel. 
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He saw her coming, and the colour on her 
face and the light in her eyes made her a 
flame of beauty. Before ten minutes had 
passed he had proposed and been accepted. 

“Now you will come to my aunt,” said 
Lotty, “and all Tregarthen shall know we 
are engaged.” 

They passed Charley on the quay, and 
Lotty looked at him; there was triumph in 
her eyes, but her heart gave a sudden sicken- 
ing throb. 

The sun was setting. She saw it sinking 
in the sea through the gap in the vicarage 
hedge, the gap she and Charley had made 
as a short ‘cut to the tree of Cornish gilly- 


‘**T am sorry it does not please you.’ ”—y. 953. 


It would be 


flower apples. covered with 
fruit this year: the tree was a mass of 
blossom, snow with a pink flush against the 
evening sky. 

**] hope there will be some money,” Edwaid 
Disney was thinking. 

Miss Lane sat in her little drawing-room, 
The lamp was lighted and the curtains were 
drawn. 

Out of the soft dazzle of sunset into the lamp. 
lit room came Lotty, leading Edward Disney 


’ 


and fiercely assuring herself that she had not 
made a mistake. 
“Aunt Charlotte, this is Mr. Disney, and 


we are engaged.” 














ith 
of 


he 





Miss Lane gasped and prepared to faint, 
thought better of it, and sat upright. 

“My dear! my dear! Impossible !” 

“Your niece has done me the honour——” 
began Disney. 

“She—she—does not know—I have never 
told her 

“Told me what ?” said Lotty. 

“You—you—oh! I cannot tell you. It is 
too cruel.” 

“Tell me at once,” said Lotty, stamping 
her foot. 

“My dear! don’t! My poor head! Your 
father and grandfather were—were 1 

“What?” Lotty put her hand on her aunt’s 
shoulder. 

“Mad. There, you have made me tell you. 
[ did not want to, but — but — quite mad 
raving father poor child!” Miss Lane 
wept. 

The world was whizzing round at a fearful 
rate. Lotty steadied herself by the nearest 
chair; her only thought was how was she 
to tell Charley. 

“T think I had better go: I will write,” 
muttered Disney. 

He went, and Lotty at least did not know 
he was gone. Miss Lane began some words 
of pity, but Lotty seized her hat and left 
the room. 

She passed Disney half-way down the hill 
without a sign of recognition; she had for- 
gotten his existence. 

Cap’en Pengelly stood upon the quay; 
he saw her face as she ran down the slip to 
the beach and the boats. 

“I’m a-comin’ with ’ee,” he said, stepping 
into the little sailing-boat. 

A breeze blew up the river, and they had 
to tack sailing towards the bar. Lotty sat 
silent, and the old sailor took  sidelong 
glances at her from beneath his grizzled 
brows. A young moon hung like a small 
cloud in the clear sky; the west was red, 
the flush of the after-glow rested on the hills 
opposite Tregarthen, on the river, and on 
the sandhills; in the eastern sky the clouds 
were edged with pink. Tregarthen itself was 
darkening with the shades of night. 

“Did you know my father and grandfather 
were mad?” said Lotty, softly. 

“Your granfer was was exetric — but 
clever. They du say his sermons was _ fine, 
but I reckon there was few in Tregarthen 
as could understand ’em. I’ve heard tell he 
led Miss Charlotte, your aunt, a life o’t, and 
I remimber ”—Cap’en Pengelly chuckled—* I 
was a boy at the time, and seed it happen. 
I remimber one terrible warm Sunday us 
was all sleepin’ under him, and he was in 
the pulpit preachin’, when all of a sudden 
bang go’th his sermon into the vicarage pew, 
knocking Miss Charlotte’s bonnet crooked, and 
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he saith, quiet and distinct like, ‘My daughter 
shall not sleep, if the rest of the congregation 
do,’ ” 

Lotty twisted her fingers together. 

**But he was mad,” she said. 

“No, no, I wouldn’t call ‘im mad,” said 
Cap’en Pengelly cautiously. 

“My father?” 

“Aye, a fine young gentleman! Us was 
sorry for ’un when he came back from 
India.” 

“Then he was mad!” 

** Aye, quite mazed. He'd sunstroke. Now, 
now, don’t ‘ee take on so. Whativer’s the 
matter wi’ ’ee?” 

**My aunt said they were both mad.” 

**Miss Charlotte always was a fule,” said 
Cap’en Pengelly; ‘“ your granfer was queer, 
there’s no denyin’, but I niver heard anyone 
go so far as to say he was mad, and as for 
your father, there was a reason for his mad- 
ness.” 

Lotty lay back in the boat. 

Cap’en Pengelly was talking, but she did not 
listen. 

Stars were beginning to shine in the sky, 
the moon was silvery bright, lights gleamed 
out from Tregarthen. They were sailing home 
with a favouring wind, and on the beach she 
could just make out in the gathering gloom 
Charley’s tall form. 

Lotty gave a soft, happy little laugh. 


WHITE RABBITS. 


ET out o’ this, you lazy chil’!” 
Mrs. White pushed Loo 
from her place by _ the 
hearth. ‘* Can’t ‘ee get 
some work to do? I'm 
sure there’s enough on this 
great farm.” 

Loo’s black eyes were  pa- 
thetic in their sullen gleam. 
She looked up at her aunt and 
opened her lips to speak; then 
changed her mind, and, turn-— 
ing, walked silently from the 
kitchen. 

*“T wish I was dead,” she thought. ‘No 
one would care; uncle, aunt, Bob, they would 
be glad. Oh! how cold it is!” 

She shivered. The rain was coming down 
in long slanting arrows, the bay was a misty 
blur of grey, water was dripping from the 
roofs of the farm and outhouses. Loo whisked 
across the yard and climbed the ladder to the 
loft. A soft whistle, a scurry in the hay 
which was stacked from floor to ceiling, 
and two fluffy white rabbits showed their 
pink noses. Loo, quiet as a mouse, tempted 
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the timid creatures with a cabbage leaf from 
her pocket. They crept to her and she cuddled 
them in her arms, watching them eat. She 


rubbed her cheek against Sabina’s (the larger 


rabbit) long hair, and laughed with delight 
when the smaller (Janey) pulled from the 
other a tempting morsel of cabbage. White 


rabbits are not capable of much affection-—at 
least, they do not show it—but Loo thought 


them the dearest, sweetest things in the 
world. On them she lavished the love which 
could find no other outlet. Their pink eyes 


and long ears, their fluffy warm bodies and 
scuttering movements, were the joy of her life. 

A step was on the ladder, a_ boy’s head 
showed above the opening. Janey’s back legs 
and buttony tail disappeared among the hay ; 
Sabina struggled in Loo’s arms. 

*“Tve found you out at last,” Bob ; 
‘I guessed there was something up by your 
always coming here.” 

**What do you want?” said Loo sullenly. 

**T'll take one of the rabbits.” 

**You won’t. They’re mine; I bought them 
myself.” 

**Tll have the one you're holding.” 

‘Will you!” said Loo defiantly. 


said 


** You'd better give it to me quietly, or Vl 
tell father.” 

‘*Tell-tale!” Loo’s eyes flashed. 

Bob went down the ladder whistling. 

Janey crept back to take another nibble 


at the cabbage leaf. Loo’s passion calmed. 
Bob was bad, but not bad enough to carry 
the tale to his father. But what was that? 


She caught the rabbits up, clutching them to 
her breast. Her uncle was on the ladder, and 
his face was red with wrath. 

“What's this I hear? You're a-keepin’ 
them nasty, dirty creatures here among my 


hay.” 

Behind him was his son, grinning. Loo 
sat paralysed with fear, the frightened 
rabbits were writhing in her hold, her 
uncle’s and cousin’s faces looked pitiless to 


her swimming eyes. 

Farmer White was in a passion. Things had 
been going wrong with him all day, and now 
to find *“*them stinking rabbits” in his clean 
sweet hayloft was more than enough to put 
out any man. 

He pulled Sabina from Loo’s hand. 

**Father!” said Bob; but before he could 
interfere the rabbit was dead, killed by a blow 
from the farmer’s heavy stick. 
when the second 
pulled from her arms. 

* Stop! stop!” said Bob: 
was struggling, and the farmer did not or 
would not hear. Two blows were needed to 
settle the smaller and more agile rabbit. 

Loo sat down and gathered the two little 
heaps of white fur into her lap: her fingers 


Loo screamed rabbit was 


but poor Janey 


stroked their warm bodies and long ears. She 
rocked herself to and fro, her head bent oye» 
the quiet forms. 

**I won’t have animals kept up here,” said 
farmer White, ashamed now of gust of 
passion, 

Loo did not raise her head; she was rock- 
ing herself backwards and forwards in tear. 
grief. Her uncle climbed down the 
ladder, muttering something about rabbits 
and hay. 

**T didn’t think father would kill 
Bob. 

He shuffled from one foot to the other, and 
looked anywhere but at Loo. 

*They’re only rabbits—I—I’ll buy you some 
more, and you can keep ’em in my hutch.” 

Loo raised her head and looked him in the 
face. He went scarlet and clattered down the 
ladder. Loo was alone with two little heaps 
of white fur in her lap. 


his 


less 


em,” said 


In the middle of the night, when the house 
was still, from her bed. The tall 
clock on the stairs ticked loudly, she could 
hear her uncle she his 
door; the kitchen looked queer, familiar and 


she rose 


snoring as passed 


yet strange with the streak of moonlight 
across the stone floor. Softly she unbolted 
the back door. The damp stones of the yard 


were cold to her stockinged feet—she had 
feared that boots might be heard. 

She climbed the ladder to the loft, striking 
a match from the box she held in her hand 
to see the way in the pitchy blackness. A 
ray of moonlight glimmered through the dusty 
window, and in its light, still and stiff, lay 
the dead rabbits. Loo sat down and looked 
at them, and all the bitterness of her life 
welled up in her heart. She did not cry, her 
passion was too deep. 
said Bob’s voice from the foot 
of the ladder. He must have heard her creep 
down from her room and followed. But it 
did not matter: nothing mattered. 

**I say, Loo, you’d better get back to bed.” 

She gave no answer, and he climbed into 
the loft. It was something quite beyond his 
experience, this speechless, huddled-up figure, 
sitting there in the darkness. 

**Do come, Loo!” 

“T hate you—I hate you all. If | 
only do something to hurt you * 

She stopped short: she could hurt them. 
How often and often she had heard her uncle 
speak of his dread of fire. 

“There!” she said, deliberately. 

She had struck a match 
among the dry hay. 

Bob dashed at the burning heap and tried 
to trample out the fire, but the hay was dry 
as tinder, and the flame licked up the sides 
of the stacked blocks like a live thing. 


“Too, Lao!” 


could 


and thrown it 
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said Bob, seizing Loo’s hand. 
the mis- 


TRI G 


along,’ 


«Come 
She was trembling and staring at 
chief she had done. 

He made her go first down the ladder. 

“Wake father,” he said. 

She ran to do his bidding, leaving him drag- 
into a place of safety. The 

Farmer White and the ser- 
to see what could be saved. 

Loo the outskirts of the crowd. 
The flames blazed from windows and roof, and 
There had 
been no time yet for explanation, but she knew 


ging the carts 
house Was roused. 
vants rushed out 
stood on 


cast red gleams on the farm walls. 


that the hour of reckoning would surely come. 
Her uncle had done all that could be 
and now was seated 
kitchen 
cidel 
He wiped 
leav- 
black 


done, 


in his with 


» mug of be- 
fore him. 
his wet 


ing a streak of 


brow, 


behind. 
“What | 


know 1s, 


to 
how it 


want 
happe ne d,” he said. 


Loo, with blanch- 


ing lips, pushed 
through the 
but Bob was 
her. 

“I did it, 
he said. 
“T followed 
Loo. She’d 
gone to look 
at those 
rabbits, and 
I lighted a 


maids, 


before 


father.” 


match, and 7 
it dropped — 
among the 
hay.” 
‘2 bh 
Bob!” Loo 
said. 
“The fire- 
engine’s 
come, and 
they say 
the barns 
is safe,” a 
man called. 
Mr. White 
dashed off: 
Wife and 


servants 
followed. 
Bob’s words 
were not 
heard in the 
confusion. 
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Boy and girl were left; the boy sheepish, 
the girl staring at him with adoring eyes. 
** Bob,” she said; ** Bob!” 


“You just hold your tongue,” he grunted; 


“that’s all you've got to do. It was me 
as made you do it. Father won't do 
more than give me a blowing up, while 
you 

“He'll send me away,” said Loo; and she 


felt that she could not leave nov. 
‘Il was sorry about the rabbits,’ 
Bob. He shook sentiment off. 
we're missing the fire-engine.” 
Loo followed, as she would follow 
to the 


’ 


muttered 
*Come along, 


him now 


world’s end. 

















“Farmer White was 
in a passion.” 
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THE CROSS AND PASSION. 


By the Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., 


ITT. 
2E must turn to the 
persons and events 
described in the 
sacred history; and 
as we continue look- 
ing at those who 
were crucified to- 
gether, their differ- 
ences in character 
are invested with more 
significance than _ their 
similarity in fate. Is it 
strange how little we 
know of these malefactors; they touch 
Jesus at the moment of His death, and 
the touch has made them immortal. 
Who they were, and what their names, 
from whom they had descended, where 
they had been born, and where they 
had lived, or what they had done to 
bring them to the cross, we know not; 
we only know that they were crucified 
with Him. Yet can we be said to know 
a man if all we know is a single moment 
or event in his career? No moment 
stands alone; it is the child of an in- 
numerable multitude of moments that 
went before it, and the parent of an 
innumerable multitude that will come 
after it. And unless we can read it in 
its connection we cannot interpret it. 
For it is impossible to cut a section out 
of a man’s life, isolate it, and understand 
it in its isolation. It is only as it rises 
out of his past and creates his future 
that it has for us any intelligible mean- 
ing or speaks to us any vital truth. 
How, then, can we know these men 
without a past, living before our eyes 
through only a single brief moment ? 








Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 


Malefactors they may be, but why did 
the one remain impenitent, and why did 
the other become penitent? What made 
the one blind to the significance of the 
Saviour and the other as if he were all 
one open vision sensitive to the truth, 
we cannot tell. 

Still, we may construct for them a 
possible past to explain their present 
difference. We may, then, imagine that 
rather more than thirty years before 
this fateful moment three children were 
born to three several mothers. Birth, 
indeed, is everywhere a marvellous thing. 
We speak of the world as old, but it 
never can be old so long as young life 
continues to rise within it. The last 
new child is to the last new mother as 
wonderful as was her firstborn to Eve, 
when she exclaimed, “I have gotten a 
man from the Lord.” Birth keeps the 
soul of the world young, touches it with 
the wonder, fills it with the love that is 
akin to religion. And if we think of 
these three births as happening near each 
other in space and in time, yet we may 
not think of them as all alike wonder- 
ful to the imaginations of the persons 
who saw the little children come. 

The first of these we may suppose was 
born to a hunted woman in a cave where 
wild men, outlaws, enemies of order and 
justice, had made their home. In the in- 
accessible hill-country the robber had his 
haunt, and where he dwelt, there blended 
one day with the voices of the lawless 
men, whose only use for the name of God 
was to garnish the frequent and _ brutal 
oath, the piercing yet helpless cry of a 
babe. And the grew into the 
child, hearing only the savage voices 


babe 











id 
id 
le 








round him, speaking their wild minds or 
breaking into fierce curses; and as he 
knew no other men, he learned to think 
their thoughts, to conceive society in 
their manner as an organised hypocrisy, 
the honest man as but the plausible 
knave who acquired in a secret silken 
way the goods which the robber by open 
and manly violence possessed himself of 
in order that he might serve, if not the 
conmon, yet his own peculiar weal. And 
« the child, having no opportunity to 
become a being of another order, grew 
even as the men were, learned profane 
neech as his mother tongue, heard no 
ible thoughts expressed, saw no chival- 
ous deeds done, but, inured from child- 
hood to profligacy and to wrong, he grew 
into crime, committing it as one to the 
manner born, who knew no law save the 
will of the robber chief, who by the fear 
of his strength and the love of plunder 
ruled the wild men of the cave. 

The second child we may imagine as 
born about the same time in the house 


of a priest or rabbi. Wonderful he 
seemed to the mother, trained to think 
of the Lord as “the Giver of every 


wonderful he would have 
seemed to the father had public duty 
mitted him to think of his own 


goo! thing”: 


ever pel 

child. By day the father had to minister 
t the altar, or to attend the Sanhe- 
lrin, or to do some one of the multitude 
‘things that fell to him as a priest 


r ruler of the people: and when he 
came home at night he was too fretted, 
too Weary or worried, to care to see or 
to teach his boy. And he, untamed by 
+ masculine and authoritative mind 
grew up indulged but undisciplined, 
petted, uneducated, the apple of a 
nother’s eye, the neglected incident of 

father’s life. He learned in earliest 


days to repeat by heart the psalms or 
iymus she loved. But he was wayward, 
and she feared that the inflexible father, 
if he knew the waywardness of the son, 
would be more inflexibie in his behaviour 
and severe in his punishment than even 
was his wont. So she hid the boy’s mis- 
doings, till in a moment of unwonted 
temptation he committed a misdeed that 
could not be hid, and he fled from his 
home and the consequences of his act 
to the society of the wild men in the hill- 
country and to the shelter of their cave. 
And so it happened that the two men, 
who had been _born so far apart, had 
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lived together, robbed together, together 
been captured and condemned, and now 
together they had come to the cross. 

But very different had been the cha- 
racter and history of the third Child, 
though by a tragic mischance He seemed 
joined in final fate with the other two. 
He had come to bring “ peace on earth 
and goodwill towards men.” But He 
brought these gracious gifts by endur- 
ing hate, insult, and insolence, what has 
been described as “the contradiction of 
sinners.” He lived in beautiful simplicity 
as a child, in holy obscurity as a boy, 
doing His father’s business while nursed 
in the piety of an humble home; and in 
due season he became the Teacher, the 
Master in Israel, the Light and also the 
Life of the world. But there is nothing 
so impatient of difference as convention, 
nothing that can so little bear to be 
crossed or thwarted as custom; and the 
very pre-eminence of His goodness made 
Him hateful to men whose conventions 
had authority, whose customs were law, 
but whose natures were neither humane 
nor holy. And they hated Him for His 
truth, they disliked Him for His good- 
ness, and they were jealous of the ad- 
miration the people gave to His words 
and acts. But they were men of public 
dignity and place, and so, clothing their 
hate in judicial forms, they tried Him 
by a standard which, while it did not 
apply to His character and claims, yet 
legally brought Him to the cross. 

And so these three, so unlike in history, 
so much more unlike in character, now meet 
together in what seems an identical fate. 


IV. 

But this fateful association affects each 
of the three in a strikingly dissimilar yet 
most characteristic way. The character 
and the person of Jesus at once declared 
themselves by acting on the two male- 
factors as a discriminative and separative 
and judicial authority. The association 
of the two evil-doers had but tended 
to increase their activity in crime and 


their pride in violence;,. but their 
association with Jesus revealed most 
significant differences between them— 


showed how in one the evil that would 
not respond to good hardened into im- 
penitence, and how in the other remi- 
niscences of good surviving amid the 
evil broke into penitence and a confession 
that at once ennobled the man and 
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exalted theSaviour. Theassociation, then, 
is not due to insignificant accident: the 
malefactors have a function which they 
splendidly fulfil: they form a background 
which throws into relief the person of 
Jesus, and helps us to see into His Spirit 
and read the meaning of the Passion 
whose outward expression is the cross. 
There is first the impenitent man: he 
has much to regret, but he regrets 
thing; worthy of death, he yet confronts 
it thoughtless as to his past, careless as 


ho- 


to his future. While blame is most of 
all due to himself, he yet blames the 
Blameless, and rails as if the fault were 


His; though divided from Jesus by as 
vast a gulf as separates hell from heaven, 
he is yet so unconscious of the difference 
and the distance between them that he 
dares to associate himself with the Christ 
in the demand, “Save Thyself and us.” 
The man has so lived as to learn nothing 
that was worth learning, even concerning 
himself. He does not know the god-like 
possibilities once latent in his own nature ; 
he is blind to the infinities within as well 
as around him, to the true nature of the 
evil he has done, to the guilt and the 
misery which indulgence in it had brought. 
He can, like other fools, “rush in where 
angels fear to tread”; and with equal 
shamelessness, on the one hand, mock at 
sin, though only to find at the bitter end 
the mockery it can make of him; and, on 
the other hand, scorn the pity that, un- 
discovered, beats and breathes beside hin, 
potent in the divine strength to help, 
even on the Cross. The man had suffered, 
chastisement had come to him as it comes 
to all; conscience had spoken, truth had 


pleaded for a hearing; but he had loved 
evil, had followed crime, and it had led 
him to the bitterest of all ends, where 


he stands face to face with death, blind 
to the divine pity that suffered by his 


side, railing at it because it loved him 
too well to lift him back into the life 
where he would be free to sin once 
more. It was better that he should ge 


into eternity, and there learn to think 
more truly of himself, his sin, and his 
God. 

The penitent is a man with a past in 
which good and evil had so mingled as 
to affect his present and the attitude his 
mind assumed to death and the 
His memory is so charged with  remi- 
niscences of the higher things he had 
once learned, as well as the baser things 


cross. 
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he had later done, that the two currents 
meet and contend in the experiences of 
his final moments. And here he is able 
to find'in the better a test to determine 
the character and the quality of the 
baser things. And so he is conscious of 
the wickedness of his past, of the guilt 
of his present, of the awful event which 
forces a spirit clothed in its crimes into 
the dread mysteries of death and eternity, 
and, above all, into the presence of the 


Eternal Judge. He is, therefore, in a 
mood to be touched by the pitiful 
tragedy of the Cross. He feels that 
men who bear it ought not to rail at 
one who bears it with them: for they 
are “in the same condemnation.” On 
the contrary, they ought to feel the 


solemn sanctity of their common shame 
and sorrow and calamity. For himself, 
he knows that he to die; his 
crimes have made his cross, and now he 
blames not the but the crimes, 
“We indeed die justly, for we receive 
the due reward of our deeds.” But in 
the very degree that he is conscious of 
his own evil he perceives two things: 
how that evil intensifies the _ tragic 
significance of death, and how it magni- 
fies the goodness of Him who is dying 
Without crime—the Man Who “has done 
nothing amiss.” To be twins, born of 


deserves 


cross 


one mother, with the same blood in the 
veins, to have lain in the same bosom 
and drunk from the same breasts, is to 


be alike not simply in descent and home, 
in face and feature, but so akin in spirit 
and in temper as to be nearer and dearer 
to each other “than common man is to 
common man.” But to be twins in death, 
borne into eternity at the same moment, 
and by the same event, is to have a 


sanctity that will abide for ever. And 
still more remarkable than his vision 
of the sanctity of the moment is that 
of the sacredness of the Person beside 
him. A man who dies because he is 
too good to live must be as far above 


the ordinary level and customary ideals 
of the multitude as a man who dies for 


his crime is below them. And so this 
man’s moral eyes are opened, and _ he 
sees a wonderful thing—the Christ in 
the Crucified; while behind him there 
stretches a dark and_ gloomy past, 
there is beside him a radiant and holy 
Person, and he sees between the dark 


and the bright the rainbow of promise, 
the beautiful arch of God, adown which 
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the celestial messenger of peace travels 
with its message of grace to his spirit. 
And through the light this made about 


his soul the man beholds beside him 
the Victor over Death and the Grave 
and the Cross. ‘‘Lord, remember me 


when Thou comest into Thy kingdom.” 

But if these two men are thus dis- 
tinguished, the evil of the one hardened 
and the good in the other evoked and 
vivitied by the person of Jesus, they, 
in their turn, combine to make Him 
more lucid and intelligible to us than 
He had been before. He has no evil to 
regret; He is not haunted by a _ past 
that holds Him by the twin hands of 
horror and remorse. He is all radiant 
within, though there is° behind and 
about Him a background of desertion 
and shame. Love dwells within Him; 
obedience has built for Him the Cross. 
The Father, whose apparent desertion 
had forced from Him an exceeding bitter 
cry, is near Him, for had not angels 
come to strengthen Him in the Garden? 
But all the more because of the radiant 
holiness within He sees the meaning of 
the which is proceeding before 
His The scorn of the priests, the 
anger of the people, the hateful cries of 
the men who hate the more that their 
victim is He from Whom they had 
the redemption of Israel — all 


scene 


face. 


expected 


have a meaning plain to His clear and 
open sense. Yet of all things the least 
possible to present to the human imagina- 


of our Lord at 
moment of His passion. 
try to think of what He 
experienced under some material 


tion is the consciousness 


this supreme 
But let us 


may have 


form. Let us imagine, then, an immense 
spirit, sensitive through and through, 
stretched as an enormous canopy over 
the earth. On the upper or convex side 
of it, turned towards the serener and 
more radiant heaven, there falls the 


everlasting sunlight which is the smile 
of God. It hears the songs of the angels 
in Paradise, is swept by the wings of 
ministering spirits, and thrilled by feel- 
ing near it the celestial hosts who have 
come to succour Him in His sorrow. But 
its concave side, which is turned to earth, 
hears the groans and sighs, the curses 
and mad laughter of time. The oath of 
the man who thinks of God only as the 
minister to hate; the prayer of the 
woman forsaken of love and _ bearing 
within her the legacy of lust; the wild 


his 
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the 


song of drunkard; the mocking 
prayer of the hypocrite; the spiteful and 
vindictive cries of the successful plottey 
over his victim—these all rise and pene. 
trate the ear which bends like an immense 
arch of life over our earth. And then, 
as the upward tide of piercing and pain. 
ful sound meets the downward tide of 
radiant and harmonious bliss, can we 
imagine the miserable joy, the happy de- 
lirium, the awful passion of emotions in 
which love and horror blend; each in its 
own degree transcendent yet so interfused 
as to create an indecomposable and inde- 
scribable unity in that listening spirit? 
Even such was the cross to Christ and 
Christ on the Need we wonder 
why He broke into the cry, **My God, 
My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 
Must it not have seemed as if the ram- 
pant evil of earth had not simply contra- 
dicted but overwhelmed the radiant God 
of heaven? But the mood out of which 
that cry came and as the ery 
dies away two things emerge, speaking of 
the infinite faith that bade the Saviour 
rejoice in the very hour of His passion, 
The one was His word to the dying 
and penitent thief, ‘To-day thou shalt 
be with Me in Paradise”; the other 
was His surrender of Himself to God: 
“Father, into Thy hands I commend 
My spirit.” The first’ signified that 
Paradise was to Him already an experi- 
and that He had 


cross. 


passes ; 


ence, present assured, 

power not only to enter it, but to bring 
His faithful with Him. The second 
signified that when the shock of the 
colliding forces had passed, the hand 
of God still held Him, and He knew the 


face of God to be looking upon Him in 
everlasting tenderness. 

But we have not yet exhausted the 
significance of the Cross and the Passion, 
and the figures which are so placed as 
to enhance the grace and the power of 
Him Who is in their midst. The one 
malefactor shows us evil at its best; 
the other, evil at its worst. There are 
men, indeed, who think that the differ- 
ence between them may be traced to the 
will of God, forgetting that a difficulty 
lifted from the will of man into the will 
of God is magnified rather than diminished. 
The difference, so far as their evil is 
concerned, must be sought in themselves, 
though the source of all to be 
found in God. The impenitent man shows 
evil at its the heart obdurate, 


good is 


basest, 








ing 
und 
ter 
ne- 








insensible, unconscious of its own quality 
and character and deserts. I have heard 
men describe the miseries which attend 
the deathbed of the ungodly, invoking 
in proof the cries of agony and despair 
with which they have splintered the 
drowsy ears of death: the stricken 
sipner Who has asked for six months 
wherein to make his peace with the 
God he had all his life long been 
proud to despise and disobey. But 
these are hopeful and gracious signs; 
for there is something infinitely worse 
than the agony of a _ conscience that 
will not be silent in the face of death; 
there is its obduracy, its dumb _ indif- 
ference, its heartwholeness. The man 
who lives after a great sin as if he 
had never sinned, and who dies in the 
odour of respectability and is buried 
amid the praise of the conventional and 
well-to-do, is a more sinner 
than Cain, who cried, ‘‘My punishment 
is greater than I can bear,” or than 
Judas, Who could not bear to live after he 
had betrayed his Master. Of this worst 
kind of sinner the impenitent thief re- 
mains the type. He dies a sinner who 
feels as if he had not sinned, believing 
that the best thing God can do with him 
is to save him from the death he deserves 


hopeiess 
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and let him live to do wrong as of old. 
But the penitent man shows evil at its 
best; the good nature resurgent within 
the bad, pleading to be saved from the 
body of death that it may become 
spirit and live as God liveth. And _ be- 
tween these two we see Jesus in the 
moment of supreme agony tasting supreme 
joy, feeling His “thirst,” feeling also 
His work to be “finished,” yet feeling 
that ere it can be described as ended the 
man who has spoken to Him in penitence 
and faith must be saved. And as the 
word He uttered speaks of Himself as 
well as to the dying man, we may imagine 
the two entering Paradise together: the 
Saviour with the penitent thief as the 
first-fruits of the saved. And when the 
saint new to heaven is met and guided 
through its crowded ways, the guide who 
meets and conducts him to the centre of 
light points out two figures—the Lamb 
on the Throne and one who humbly sits 
upon its steps: and then he says, ** There 
is the man who in the hour and article 
of death believed on the Christ, and 
there is the Christ Who in the same 
hour saved the man.” 


EpiTor’s Nore.—In this series of papers each writer is re- 
sponsible for the views expressed in his own contribrtion 


only. 
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‘*Head of the Church Triumphant!” 


Words by C. Wesuey, 1745. Music by H. Davan Wertron, Mus.B. (Dunelm), F.R.Q,0, 


(Organist and Director of the Music at the Foundling Hospital.) 
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By the Rev. Charles Herbert. 


a mind 


completely 


un- 


familiar with and taking 
a superficial view of the 


subject, it 
matter of 


may 
surprise 


be a 
that 


purely spiritual dignitaries 


like 


bishops should 
a coat-of-arms at all. 


need 


But 


it must never be forgotten 


that 


in earlier times these 


spiritual lords occupied the 


barons, 


tiv. 


whe 


finds in arms with other barons :— 


You, 


lord archbishop, 


Whose see is by a civil peace maintain‘d; 


Whose 


even to the extent 


Scene 1 of the Second 
Westmoreland thus 


he 


ym 


heard the silver hand of peace hath touch’d ; 


Whose learning and good letters peace hath tutor’d: 
Whose white investments figure innocence, 
The dove and very blessed spirit of peace,— 
Wherefore do you so ill translate yourself, 
Out of the speech of peace, that bears such grace, 
Into the harsh and boist’rous tongue of war? 


Turning your books to graves, your ink to blood, 


Your pens to lances, and your tongue divine 
To a loud trumpet and a point of war.” 


Archbishop. 


I have in equal bateom justly weigh'd 


Ww nesatene do J this? 


What wrongs our arms may do, what wrongs we suffer, 
And ons our ateed mcteand on our nee. 


The dangers ot ee days bat newly gone, 


7 put us in hen ill- beseeietes arms: 
Not to break peace, or any branch of it; 


But to establish here a 


Concurring both in name and quality. 


These words of } 
hope so—express 


peace indeed, 


1is, perhaps 
correctly 


or 
the 


spirit 





at least 


we 
that 


actuated other lords of the Church; at any 
rate, the adoption of a coat-of-arms by a 
bishop in arms is easily understandable as 
conformity to the military usages around. 
The bearing of coats-of-arms had its origin in 
a system of symbolism that delighted to adorn 
the military shield with devices, either signi- 
fying personal exploits, or perhaps having refer- 
ence to country or family. It is the purpose 
of the following article to explain in a popular 
way the meaning of some of the chief differ- 
ences found in the coats-of-arms adopted by 
the respective dioceses in England and Wales. 
In practice the archbishops and _ bishops 
usually include their personal with their official 
arms, but the official arms in that case 
always stand in the place of honour to the 
right hand of the shield. 


CANTERBURY. 

Archbishop of Canter- 
bury there appears a decoration, somewhat 
like a clergyman’s collar with an extended 
linen band ; but it is intended to represent a 
narrow, circular strip of white wool, supposed 
to be shorn from the lambs of St. Agnes at 
Rome, which was worn round the shoulders, 
and had two such hanging bands, one before 
and the other behind: while the crosses upon it 
are thought originally to represent the pins 
by which it was fastened to the vestment. 
This precious strip was called a pall or 
pallium, and was peculiar to archbishops, con- 
ferred on them by the Pope, and, like most 
papal gifts, of a high market value. Expensive 
as was its possession, it was by no means a 
mere luxury, for by the decretals of Pope 
Gregory no act of an archbishop was valid 
without it. If he not received it he 


In the arms of the 


had 











could not confer 
orders, consecrate 
churches or sum- 
monacouncil. The 
small staff, the 
head of which ap- 
pears inside the 
half circle formed 
by the pallium, as it falls 
over the shield, is the 
crozier, a staff with a cruci- 
form head that is borne by 
or before an archbishop 
alone, though the simple pastoral staff 
with an ornamented crook, which merely 
denotes the office of a bishop, is often 
mistakenly called a crozier. 

The position of Canterbury as the 
Metropolitan see is in some measure de- 
termined by the fact that Augustine 
was so pleased at his reception by Ethel- 
bert that he set up his staff of © office 
there, in the capital of the dominions 
of that king of Kent. The precedence 
of Canterbury over York was granted 
by the Pope in 1073, and the’ arch- 
bishop is now the first peer of all the 
realm, having precedence of all officers of 
State. ; 

Having explained the presence of the 
curious pallium in the arms of Canterbury, 
we will now notice some of the most sin- 
gular features of other coats-of-arms. 


WINCHESTER. 

Around the arms of the Winchester dio- 
cese will be seen the motto of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter, the reason for 
which is, that the bishop for the time 
being is the Prelate of the Order. The 
keys and sword are merely emblems of 
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facts common 


further explained at the end of this article, 


YC 


On the arms of York appears a_ ducal 
ntly included as a_ sign of 


coronet, anci¢ 
dignity. Dign 
coveted bone 


violent contest for precedence arose between 
Canterbury and York, and continued many 
years, until tactfully decided in favour of 
Canterbury by 


but allowing t 


call himself P 


same quarrel 
the old 


were identical, but Wolsey’s jealousy 


of Cant 
implied 
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the personal arms of an old arch- 
bishop. It is evident that dig- 
nified 


me 


































to many of the sees and will be 


IRK, DURHAM, ELY. 


ity appears to have been the 
for which York fought, for a 


allotting first rank to that see, 
he Archbishop of York still to 
rimate. Another trace of the 
can be found in the fact that 
arms of Canterbury and York 


erbury caused him to drop the 
agreement and to prefer even 


York needed to absorb 
the spirit expressed in 
Mr. Seton Merriman’s re- 
mark in ** Roden’s Corner,” 
that they who stand on 
their dignity have 
usually nothing 
else to stand upon. 

Another coat of 
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arms that combines an assumption of earthly 
rank with a curious historical spiritual fact is 
that of the diocese of Durham. It will be 
noticed that the mitre on top of the arms 
rests in a coronet, a hint that at one time the 
bishops were also Earls of Sedburgh and Counts 
Palatine. In earliest days the see was fixed at 
Lindisfarne, or Holy Island, and founded by 
St. Cuthbert, and the cross that is seen in the 
arms is St. Cuthbert’s cross of yellow cloth, 
worn by the many pilgrims on their black 
gowns as they visited his shrine, while th¢ 
lions are taken from the arms of St. Oswald 
or Oswy, the founder of the Durham see. 












“St. Cuthbert’s cross recalls the holy site 

Where men could hie them in their fear and shame, 
And ducal crown asserts the earthly might 

That gave the Durham lords their princely claim. 

So Earth to Heaven joined a high degree, 
And Worship clad itself in Dignity.” 

For the same reason 
that gives the coronet 
to Durham, the arms 
of Ely exhibit three 
crowns, and also be- 
cause they happen to 
be the arms of St. 
Etheldreda, who 
founded the see. The 
royal privileges the 
bishops had obtained 





as Counts Palatine 
Were reclaimed by 
“that ruthless 
robber” Henry VIII., 


80 that now the arms 
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really stand for a 
past that no longer 
endures. 


BATH AND WELLS. 
The story of an- 
other struggle _be- 
tween supposed 
humble priests for 
the highest place is 
written in the arms 
of Bath and Wells. 
In the old days a 
covetous and power- 
ful priest, already 
occupying the some 
what small episcopate of Wells, cast longing 
eyes on the city of Bath, and bought it from 
Red Rufus for five hundred marks. The city 
included the abbey, and thither he removed 
from Wells and set up his episcopal chair at 
Bath. Having had enough of St. Andrew, the 
old patron saint of Wells, he now tried St. Peter 
at. Bath. The bishop’s weighty personality 
was sufficient to accomplish the move, but on 
his death he left the abbey of Bath and the 
canons of Wells a vexed question to settle— 
whose should be the right to elect his suc- 
cessors? Many pages record the “long and 
sharpe controversie” that followed, and finally 
it was decided that both were right, and 
should each share in the nomination of the 
bishop; and after the election the bishop 
should be enthroned in both places, but at 
Bath first, that being given the precedence 




































































































































because it was then a city. Yet in spite of 
this decision the quarrel raged in practice for 
a hundred-and fifty years. 

The St. Andrew’s cross to the right hand 
is an allusion to the patron saint of Wells, 
the device to the left being the arms of 
Bath diocese. Poor Bath Abbey fell on un- 
fortunate times, getting into the hands of 
the King’s Commissioners in 1542, and on 
the inhabitants refusing to purchase it back, 
these sacrilegious authorities ruthlessly put up 
to auction the lead, glass and iron, as well 
as the carcass of the building, but a lover of 
the Church, in the shape of a citizen named 
Humphrey Colles, bought it in and presented 
it to his fellow-citizens ; another patron saint, 
viz. St. Paul, being this time added 
to St. Andrew and St. Peter. Conse- 
quently, in the device to the left the 
emblems of St. Paul and St. 
Peter are found. 


LICHFIELD. 

The arms of Lichfield, 
strangely enough, pre- 
serve for us the ancient 
shield of the Kings of 
Jerusalem. A 
more truly 
symbolic shield 
there could 
scarcely be, the 
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central cross re- 
presenting Christ 
and the four 
smaller ones the 
four Evangelists. 
Formerly, the see 
ot Lichfield was a 
double - barrelled _ see, 
being known as Lich- 
field and Coventry— 
the continuous quarrel as to 
the election of its bishops being 
finally settled like that of Bath 
and Wells—but in 1837 the 
double name was discontinued. 


SALISBURY, LINCOLN. 
We now pass to inquire the meaning 
of the curious device in the arms of 
Salisbury. Who is the lady with the 
babe in her arms and the sceptre in her 
left hand? In this case the halos 
around the head of both woman and 
child make it impossible to answer, 
other than by saying that it is actually 
the Virgin Mary, to whom the cathedral 
was dedicated in 1258. It is an ancient 
bishopric, having been constituted by 
the performance of a subtraction sum 
from the very old Sherborne diocese. 
In time of danger from the Danes it 
was removed to Old Sarum, but finally 
returned to its first love at Salisbury. 
A similar picture to that of this Virgin 
and Child will be seen in the upper part 
of the arms of the diocese of Lincoln, 
and may be said to be the religious part 
of the arms, the lower portion of the de 
vice being due to the very secular con- 
sideration that a Geoffrey Plantagenet 
conferred an earthly dignity upon the 
see by becoming its bishop. 
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CHICHESTER, SODOR AND MAN, 

But what are we to make of the some- 
what strange figure in the arms of Chichester ? 
The old explanation needed itself to be 
explained, for the authorities declared that 
the figure was no other than that of a 
“Prester John.” But who was Prester John? 
and what possible connection could that very 
mythical personage, who was talked of in 
the Middle Ages as existing somewhere in 
the East, have with any English see? and 
why should he occupy a tombstone, and ap- 
parently perform a sword-juggling feat? A 
study of the old seals used by the bishops 
throws some light upon this matter, one of 
the bishops placing this strange figure be- 
tween the Greek characters Alpha and Omega. 
Instantly the true meaning breaks in upon 
the mind. The figure is that of our blessed 
Lord in glory, seated upon a throne, His 
right arm raised in the act of 
benediction, and the sword is 
the Word of the Lord that 
proceedeth out of His mouth. 

Personally one cannot but 
incline to the belief that a 
similar explanation would apply 
to the mysterious figure in the 
arms of 
Sodor and 
Man, and 
that it is 
intended to 
represent 
the Son of 
Man stand- 
ing between 
two out of 
the “seven” 
golden can- 
dlesticks; 
but the pre- 
vailing im- 
pression is that that also is a 
figure of the Virgin, and that 
the pillars simply form part of 
the usual architectural setting 
within which saints and bishops 
are so often represented on tc- 
clesiastical seals. While speak- 
ing of Sodor and Man it may 
be of interest to explain that the title 
“Sodor” itself is simply a corruption of the 
term used by the old Norsemen to describe 
the “Sudreyjar,” or Southern Isles. 





OXFORD, SOUTHWELL. 
One of the coats-of-arms, viz. that of 
Oxford, owes a considerable portion of its 
shield to the force of a pun. In the 
lower part of the arms is seen an ox over 
What is supposed to be a ford, and the royal 
motto around is owing to the fact that the 


WAKEFIELD 
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Bishop of Oxford is Chancellor to the Order 
of the Garter, while the Royal Chapel of 
St. George at Windsor is also now included 
in the diocese. It is a matter of considerable 
question whether the three ladies’ heads 
represented in the upper portion of the shield 
should be ladies at all, the greater proba- 
bility being that they were originally three 
kings and stood for the royal founders of the 
University, just as the crowns in the arms of 
the University do still. 

The bishopric of Southwell shares this 
punning peculiarity with Oxford, for the 
three figures like footballs are the heraldic 
symbols of fountains and represent the south 
wells. The remaining and upper part of the 
shield has the Virgin and Child in the centre, 
the ancient seal of the Southwell Chapter, 
while the stag to the right is taken from the 
arms of Derby and has reference to Sher- 
wood Forest, and the cross to 
the left is taken from the 
arms of Nottingham. 













RIPON. 

The arms of Ripon have one 
feature peculiar to themselves, 
and that is the Holy Lamb at 
the top of 
the shield, 
for the 
presence of 
which there 
seems to ex- 
ist no relia- 
ble explana- 
tion, but the 
rest of the 
shield con- 
tains a fig- 
ure which 
is by no 
means rare, 





EXETER, GLOUCESTER, ST. ASAPH, 
PETERBOROUGH, LONDON, 
Several of the remaining sees 
possess in common with one 
another either keys and 
swords, as in Exeter, or keys 
without swords, as in Glouces- 
ter, St. Asaph, and Peterborough; or, as in 
the case of the bishopric of London, swords 
without keys. The keys when alone are the 
emblem of St. Peter. Gloucester, St. Asaph, 
and Peterborough cathedral churches are 
dedicated to St. Peter, and his emblem is 
therefore on the shield. The sword is the 
well-known emblem of St. Paul, and as St. 
Paul’s Cathedral is dedicated to him the 
London diocese naturally adopts the sword. 
When the two are seen together it is an 
indication of the desire of the cathedral 
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chapter to dwell under the patronage 
both. 

WORCESTER, HEREFORD. 


Among the sees that have some peculiarity 
upon their shields which is susceptible of a 
purely personal explanation, is that of Worces- 
It would not be expected that an Eng- 


ter. 
lish see would care to owe 
its arms to an alien and 
foreigner, yet that is the 


case here, for its present 
coat-of-arms is actually 
that of Jules de Medici, 


who once administered the 
But if that considera- 
tion appears offensive, the 


see. 


national dignity can be 
preserved by the saving 
remembrance that, by a 


coincidence, in 
Worcester is al- 
most alone, the personal 
arms of one of its later 
bishops, Bishop Babington, 
were identical with those 
of the see. So perhaps it 
is better to say they were 
derived from him. 

The same _ personal 
ment is seen in the arms 
of the diocese of Hereford, 
they being simply adopted 
from the personal arms of 
Thomas de Cantilupe, who 
was the bishop in the 


singular 
which 


ele- 


latter part of the thir- 

teenth century. 
ROCHESTER. 

The St. Andrew’s cross 


that is seen on the shield 
of Rochester simply al- 
ludes to the dedication of 
the cathedral to that saint, 
but the pilgrim’s shell that 
is seen in the middle must 
refer, like the St. Cuth- 
bert’s cross in the arms of 
Durham, to the many pil- 
grims who streamed _ to 
and through it. 


NORWICH, LLANDAFF, CHES- 
TER, CARLISLE. 
Several of the sees, viz.. 
Norwich, Llandaff and 
Chester, have three mitres 
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represented on their shields, and Carlisle has 
the case of Nor- 
wich it is an allusion to the union in one see 


also an additional one. In 


of Dunwich, Elmham and 


third bishop, finding himself from his great 


Thetford. 


The 


of 





age 


of his diocese 


invasions, 
both 


unable to 
and Dunwich together, secured the division 


were non-existent, till at 


bear the burden of Elinham 
into two. After the Danish 
for upwards of a century they 


length a see 


of Elmham was revived and Dunwich again 
united to 





it, but later on the see was ye. 
moved to Thetford in Nop. 
folk until it found its final 


headquarters at Norwich, 


The three mitres of 
Llandaff and of Chester 
and the single one of Q@ar-. 
lisle have doubtless also 
some such _ significance, 
though there appears to 


be no agreement as to the 
actual facts. The pastoral 
staves on the _ shield of 
Llandaff are good iliustra- 
tions of a_ bishop's real 
staff as distinct from that 
of an archbishop. 
ST. DAVIDS, BANGOR, 8fT, 
ALBANS, NEWCASTLE, 
- TRURO, MANCHESTER, 
WAKEFIELD, 





Two remaining _ sees, 
those of St. Davids and 
Bangor, have nothing in 
their coats-of-arms that is 
of any popular interest. 
The shield of St. Albans 


consists merely of the 
arms of that martyr, and 
the see itself is of very 
recent origin. The castles 
on the shield of Newcastle 
are, of course, allusive to 
the name. The arms of 
Truro are simply reminis- 





cent and local, the border 
representing the arms of 
Cornwall, and the sword 
and key being adapted 


from Exeter, out of which 
“Truro” was formed, and 


the fleur-de-lis is simply 
the emblem of St. Mary, 
the title of the Truro 
Cathedral. Those of Man- 
chester, another compara- 
tively new diocese, are 
also allusive to the local 


arms of the city and to 
the arms of the family of 


Greslet, the feudal barons of Manchester in 
Norman times. 
concerning the Wakefield diocese, the arms 
of which, adopted in 
those of the city of Wakefield. 


The remark is true 


same 


1888, are based upon 
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CHAPTER XIil. 


‘IF I HAD LOST YoU! 








HEN he rose to 
go, they went 
out into the 
hall with 
him to see 
him ride 
away. As 
Hedges 
opened the 
front door, where his 
horse was standing im- 
patient, as if he felt the 
sting of the evening air, 


looked back with a smile. ‘The 
stronger,” he said; “ we shall have 
skating you were talking of. May I 
* for it, if the ice bears? You said 
you thought it would soon, and it looks as if 
> right.” 


Oh, do come!” cried Enid. ‘* We 


shall expect you any day.” It was not her 
sister’s place to echo the invitation; she was 
guest herself, but she looked things 
» unsayable at Enid behind her other 


innocent!” she cried, before the 














By Lillias Campbell Davidson, Author 
of ‘‘A Place of Repentance,’’ Etc, 


sound of his departure had ceased to echo 
from the drive. “What do you think the 
result of asking that unfortunate young man 
here to skate will be?” 

*‘T suppose, that he will come,” said Enid 
simply, while her colour deepened. ‘But I 
don’t know why he should be called unfor- 
tunate.” 

“The moth is generally spoken of as unfor- 
tunate when it comes near the candle and 
finds it pleasant.” 

“IT don’t know what you mean, Margot. 
Don’t be ridiculous!” 

“Well, there is no need for enigmas, I 
only want to remind you that Sir Mark’ 
(Margot never called him father now) “has 
no particular use for young men without 
prospects where his daughters are concerned.” 

**Please don’t, Margot!” Enid could look 
dignified when she liked. “I never can see 
the humour of talking about men who are 
only pleasant friends as if they must needs 
be something else.” Margot looked at her 
sister’s gravity and her little resentment 
with a smile that held a sigh. ‘Of course. 
That is the way we all begin!” she said to her- 
self mockingly. ‘They are always pleasant 
friends—till they turn into something else.” 

But there was no need to wait for the skating 
to see Mr. Stanley again. He called at Calving- 
ton two days after, to leave a book of Pater’s 
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he had been speaking to Miss Renfrew about. 
Margot and Enid were out with little Isobel 


in the park, and missed him. Lady Trax- 
minster did not like the shadow of disappoint- 
ment in Enid’s soft eyes when they found 
his cards and the book on the hall table. 

‘‘It must certainly be ended,” she said to 
herself uneasily. “If he finds it out, alas for 
poor Enid! She can’t have had time to care 
very much yet; it will just be the one pang 
and then over. Ill manage it in some way for 
her. She won’t know how good it will be of 
me to spare her greater misery.” 

Two days later the ice bore, and the lake 
in the Calvington park was ready for skating. 
Enid was busy sending out cards to all the 
neighbourhood, to invite people to come over 
when they liked and make use of it. It was 
« custom of Calvington. Sir Mark liked to 
exercise a lavish and princely hospitality like 
this, that exceeded anything anyone else in the 
county could attempt to follow. There was tea 
every afternoon in the little wooden chalet 
down by the lake-side for all who wanted it, 
and great bonfires were kept up close by, and a 
band played near them. At night the lake 
was illuminated with coloured lamps and lime- 
light. It was the gathering place for all the 
country-side whenever there was skating. 

‘*Don’t ask people till Friday,” Margot had 
suggested. ‘Let us have one free day to our- 
selves before the ice is spoilt by other people. It’s 
all very well to sweep and flood and shave it, 
but I never like it nearly so well after it has 
once got marked by other skates, and you can’t 
see your own first figures.” 

Enid agreed with a faint blush. Mr. Stanley 
had promised to come over as soon as the ice 
bore, and it was certainly pleasanter to try 
one’s own ice in private first, without the 
help of all the neighbourhood. Besides, 
Benson said that, though it was safe enough 
to skate on, it might be as well to leave it 
a day or two longer before giving it the 
weight of the neighbourhood to bear. She 
did not mention to Margot more than Benson’s 
reason. 

And so it came to pass that Margot, going 
down to the lake with her skates in her hand, 
after a vain quest after Enid, who was re- 
ported to have gone out after lunch, and not 
returned yet, was aware of two distant figures 
that skimmed like birds between the trees 
that blocked the lower water from the view 
of the house windows. Someone was on the ice 
already! She stopped, in indignation. The 


next minute she saw who it was, and the in- 
dignation changed to something else. 

Stanley and Enid skimmed over the mere 
together with strokes that were strong and 
easy, and the faces they turned to each other 
were full of merriment. 
skaters, and both fond of it. 


They were both good 
He thought he 
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had never seen a more charming picture thay 
she made, in her fur-trimmed blue frock anq 
jacket and the little toque with its sable tails 
perched on the shining hair. They forgot to 
wonder why Lady Traxminster was so long jp 
coming—it is an open question whether they 
remembered her existence at all. The whole 
world had narrowed itself down to one small 
focus, and they were alone in it. When it 
comes to that with two people, it is the worst 
sign of all. 

The blue vault above them stretched clear 
and fleckless. The sun shone through its frost. 
fetters with a golden glow. The rime-bound 
hedges and belt of woodlands were like the 
setting of some fairy tale. It was not the 
common, prosaic, work-a-day world any more, 
but some bit of paradise, into which their 
flying feet had taken them. He held in his the 
little hands that were so small and tender, and 
he felt the joy of his manhood’s strength in his 
power to protect and to support. She knew 
for the first time the yielding that is woman's 
rapture, when the strength that sways it owns 
all her trust and confidence. 

They were not talking very much, not half so 
much as they used to talk, in those first days 
of their friendship, those days that already 
began to seem too long ago. They had passed 
the place where they needed speech to wnder- 
stand each what the other was thinking, and 
the silence between them began to seem more 
eloquent. It needed only a look now, a suile, 
a gesture, to know what the other meant, 
Sometimes there were long snatches of 
absolute silence, that they were quite un 
conscious of; they would have wondered if 
anyone had told them how long it was since 
last they spoke. 

They skated on, in the midst of forgetfulness, 
while the sun climbed slowly down from his 
high place in the heavens, and the frost began 
to creep on stronger and stronger, for it was 
his innings now, when the warmth was giving 
in. The long mere was growing scratched 
from end to end with their narrow blade marks. 
When Margot came she would no longer. be 
able to find that clear and gleaming surface she 
declared to be necessary to her pleasure on the 
ice. 

All at once, as they swung round a corner 
behind the further island where the ice was 
still unscored, there came a sharp crack like’the 
snap of a whip, and the surface under their feet 
bent and gave. There was a spring here, and 
the water was the last to freeze around it 
enid knew, but she had forgotten; she was 
hardly conscious where they were. Her quick 
cry of consternation, her ‘‘ Oh, we are on the 
unsafe place!” had hardly sounded, when the 
very spot beneath her seemed to shatter 
beneath her skates. There was a rush of 
dark water up to meet her, but even as it 
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came, she felt herself snatched away. He had 
flung his arm around her, and dragged her 
up to him, the cold, ice-cold water bubbled 
round her ankles, but he held her fast ; he was 
racing towards the shore. The ice cracked 
about them in flying stars with the double 
weight upon it, for a breathless minute it 
seemed as if they must both go. But the 
victory was to skill and quickness. They 
reached the further bank together, while the 
track behind them gaped apart. 

Enid dropped gasping and laughing upon the 
frosted bank, where the dead leaves and the 
grasses were like silver in the sinking rays of 
**Oh, how clever it was of you to 
save me!” she said, breathlessly. ‘I thought 
I must go in and be drowned. That is the 

But he was not 


the sun. 


deepest place in all the mere,” 
listening even to her speaking, that dear voice 
that was the sweetest to him in the whole 
world. He was on his knees beside her, kissing 
the wet hem of her frock as if it were a living 
He was saying over and over, “My 
and nothing else. 


thing. 
love, my darling!” 
her hand on his shoulde1 
as he knelt before her, and 
at its touch he looked up 


She laid 


into her face. 

“Enid, if you had gone! 
lf I had lost you!” Her 
trembling smile answered 
the passion in his tone. 
There was no need for 
apy other words between 
them. No doubt, when 
they came to talk about it 
afterwards, they thought 
that they had said a thou- 
sand things. It was only 
“Enid!” and her 
that passed between them, 


stnile 


but it was enough. 

It was long, long after 
that, that he 
himself with indignation 
for letting her sit there 
on a frozen bank with her 
feet wet and ice-cold, and 
told her she would repent 
giving herself into his 
keeping, if he could take 
no better care of her than 
that. He made her get up 
then, and took her skates 
off for her tenderly, and 
hurried her off the pond 
to go home and change. 
As they skirted the lake 
to the further side among 
the fir trees, they came 
upon Lady Traxminster. 


reproached 


Enid greeted her with a 
sudden sense of remorse. 
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**Margot! I didn’t know you had come!-¢ 
Have you been long? Why didn’t you come 
and skate with us? I believe you haven't had 
your skates on at all.” For they hung by her 
sister’s side undimmed. ‘Would you like to 
have a turn now with Mr. Stanley? I'll wait 
for you, if you would.” 

But Stanley interfered with an authority that 
was delightful and new. ‘No, no, Miss Ren- 
frew must not stand, her feet are wet and so is 
her frock. She ought to go home as fast as she 
can, or she may catch cold.” 

When they reached the 
steps that led up- the 
door, they all paused. 
to come in, and neither Enid nor Margot 
suggested it. He shifted Enid’s skates and 
Lady Traxminster’s from the shoulder where 
he had slung them, and held out his hand 
to Margot, with a smile. ‘* Good-night, Lady 
Traxminster.” ‘*Good-night.” If his pressure 
of her hand was warm, Margot pityingly 
knew the reason. She was Enid’s sister— 
his own sister in the rainbow future of his 


long flight of 
terrace to the front 
Stanley did not offer 


on hfe ry0t 


**Oh, Nana, yes.’” 
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hopes —oh, man twice deluded! Then he 
turned to the slim, fur-clad figure on his other 
side. Margot looked away over the long 
dusky glades of the park, where the moon 
was slowly rising. For a moment they two 
_stood hand in hand. Lady Traxminster hummed 
a tune ostentatiously, that they might not 
think she was listening. But she might have 
saved herself the trouble. In that enchanted 
land into which they had strayed there is 
little count taken of outside things. 

*T may come to-morrow? Your father 
will be at home.” Enid’s ‘No, oh, no! 
Don’t come to the house; I shall be down 
on the lake,” was hurried and frightened. 
Margot smiled ironically to herself, as she 
began to unfasten the clasp of her fur-trimmed 
skating glove. Sir Mark! He was so likely 
to give this detrimental lover a welcome. 
Did he really not know, poor soul? Her heart 
went out in rather contemptuous compassion. 
Would he have said to Enid what he must 
have said, down there among the frozen 
grasses, if he had known what reception his 
proposal was sure to get from her father ? 

*Good-night!” A long, long, lingering 
clasp of hands, then Stanley had turned and 
was striding down the avenue. Enid stood 
gazing after him as if he took her heart with 
him. Margot shivered. It was cold standing 
there, and she felt chilled to the bone. ‘‘ Come, 
Enid, let us go in to the fire, for goodness 
sake!” she said impatiently. Enid started, 
and blushed. She had forgotten poor Margot. 

“Come to my room,” Margot said, as they 
entered the house together. “I feel as if | 
couldn’t face the chance of meeting anybody 
till I get warm again. Come and have tea 
with me—TI'll tell Francoise to bring it up to us 
there. It will be far cosier than downstairs 
when we are so tired.” 

So Enid only stayed to put off her outdoor 
things, and stand for a moment at the window 
that looked down to the mere, now silent and 
white in the moonbeams. When she reached 
Margot’s room she found her sister in a 
Paris tea-gown on the sofa, the fire piled high 
and hot, and the little tea-table standing by 
her elbow. 

“There you are! how long you have been, 
and you haven’t changed your frock, either!” 

“Yes, [ have, that and my shoes and stock- 
ings,” Enid said with a quick blush again. She 
knew well by whose fond commands she had 
done it. She took the low seat by her sister’s 
sofa, and watched her with an absent glance, 
while she poured in the cream and added the 
sugar. 

** Margot, I want to tell you something,” she 
said, glancing over her shoulder to make sure 
that Francoise had left the room. ‘* Something 
has happened to me to-day something so 
wonderful that you can never guess it.” 





*Can’t I?” asked Margot. She was sippi 
her tea slowly, but the look she cast at her 
little sister over the edge of the teacup had 
a hundred meanings. ‘*Well, let me see; 
give me three guesses. I should say for my 
first, that Mr. Stanley asked you to marry 
him, and for my second, that you said * Yes’ 
to him, and for my third—oh, I haven't any 
use for the third, that finishes it.” : 

**Margot? How could you know?” Enid’s 
face was full of amazement. “1 thought you 
would be so surprised—that you would never 
have expected it.” 

**My dear innocent, I’m not quite an idiot! 
Anybody with two eyes in their head could 
have seen what had happened. Now I'll let 
you guess something. What do you suppose 
you are going to do, and what will Sir 
Mark say about it?” 

The brightness died from Enid’s cheeks 
like the flitting of the sun from a meadow. 
A look of alarm took its place, she pressed 
her hands together suddenly. 

*T don’t know, oh, | don’t know! That is 
just what I am afraid of. Do you think he 
will mind really very much? He can’t, surely, 
if we tell him how much it is to us.” 

**Would you like to try an appeal to the 
heart of that poker?” suggested Lady Trax- 
minster. ‘“ You would have about as much 
chance of moving one as the other. Don't 
you know he would put you on the fire, 
and let you burn there, if it helped on his 
ambitions? You might have found that out 
in all the years you’ve gone on living under 
his roof, one would fancy.” 

“Margot! It’s not so bad as that. Father 
has always been kind to us.” 

‘Oh, he hasn't beaten us, I allow, or 
starved us. He had no temptation to, it 
wouldn't have served him. But when has be 
ever given us anything that we would have died 
to get, if it interfered with his plans for us? 
When has he said a word of love to any 
one of us, or shown us the feelings of a 
father?” 

‘Aunt Petersfield says it was mamma's 
death that made him so stern and_ hard,” 
faltered Enid. *‘ He has never been the same 
since; he was devoted to her.” 

“Oh, fiddle!” said Lady Traxminster impa- 
tiently. ** Devoted! Does devotion to a wife 
make you act like a stone to her children? | 
tell you he’s devoted to only one thing in the 
world, and that is Sir Mark Renfrew. Any- 
thing or anyone that comes in the way of 
that idol may be ground to powder for all 
he cares about it. Do you suppose, do you 

actually suppose he is going for a minute 
to entertain the idea of letting you marry 
Walter Stanley? Look at Gerald, and look 
at me, if you want to know what will be 
his answer.” 
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Enid’s face had blanched. ‘“*Do you think 
he really will refuse, Margot ?” 

“Do you expect kindness from the nether 
millstone? Of course he will object; of course 
he will not hear of it. If you want Mr. 
Stanley to be sent about his business with 
an insult, you can send him to ask Sir Mark’s 
permission. I think you understand that, or 
you wouldn’t have told him to meet you to- 
morrow on the skating-pond.” 

Enid nervously fingered the fringe of the 
white cloth on the tea-table. The firelight 
glowed on her cheek and hid its pallor. 
“Margot, I can’t give him up — he would 
never make me!” she said piteously. 

“Wouldn't he? He made me give up the 
man I loved, and thrust me .into a marriage 
[hated. What do you suppose made me marry 
Traxminster ?” , 

‘I don’t know,” said Enid, with honesty. 
“T have always wondered.” 

“T suppose you thought I was caught by 


his title!” the sneer in Margot’s voice was 
, weary one. ‘* Well, I would rather have 


starved with another man than have lived 
like a queen with Traxminster. Sir Mark 
nade me do it. I have to thank him for a 
life of joy and happiness!” 
“But if the other man loved you he would 


never give you up.” Enid spoke breathlessly. 
It was terrible to her to hear Margot speak so ; 
it must be wrong, there must be some mistake 


somewhere. 

“Would you like to hear the whole story?” 
Margot bent forward, her chin on her hand, 
md fixed her eyes steadily on Enid. “ George 
Dealtry, you remember him-—Il was to have 
married him, and when Traxminster proposed 

me I played with him as I had played with 
ther men. Then Sir Mark came and said I 


was to marry him. I laughed at the notion; 


|! felt so sure George would be true to me. 
Then [ had a letter from him giving me up, 
ud [ let them do what they liked; it meant an 
scape from home to marry Traxminster. I 


er knew _ till lately that Sir 
It was either he 


ever knew—lL nev 
Mark had lied to both of us. 
or George’s father, and [ give Sir Mark the 
credit. They told him I wanted my release 
to marry Traxminster, and he sent it; I 
thought he did not care, but he did; he has 
never stopped caring any more than I have. 
Now you see what you have to expect. 
Remember me, and remember Gerald.” 

“But he must have been weak to give you 
up like that, without trying to find out from 
yourself what you wanted.” 

“Oh, weak I daresay he was. I don’t mind 
that, I loved him. He thought he was acting 
lor my good, poor creature. He went away, 


he believed [ did not care for him—and I 
I—-they gave me a life that has been 
unbearable 
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Enid gave a smothered cry. 
not that, surely. You can’t mean it? 

*Can’t I? Try what it’s like to marry a 
man you despise, and who gives you every 
reason to despise him, and*you’ll know if I'm 
exaggerating. I could tell you things—but no, 
I won’t; what's the use of it? Ican only say 
to you that if 'd known what my life was 
going to be ['d have cut my throat before I let 
them force me into a marriage such as mine 
has been.” 

Enid sat silent. In her heart was a great 
resolve. Her father might prevent her 
marriage with Walter Stanley—it was like a 
cold hand laid on her heart to think of it—but 
never, never should he make her false to her 
love and to him, never should he marry her to 
any other. 

“Gerald was right, he was the sensible one.” 
Margot went on, staring gloomily into the fire. 
**He took his life into his own hands and 
made his choice, and he has been happy. Look 
at his life, and look at mine; which is the one 
you would rather follow? He is poor, and 
I am rich—but oh, how happy he must be!” 


“Oh, Margot, 


CHAPTER XIil. 
LOVE’S FIRST DREAMING. 


the country-side seemed to have 
flocked to Calvington the next after- 
noon, and the lake was a scene of 
The fires were lit on 





gay merriment, 
the banks, and the band was playing, and 
tea was getting ready in the little chalet. 
There were crowds of skaters on the ice, now 
bearing gallantly. The broken bit behind the 
island had been roped off carefully, but it was 
already skimmed over again, and freezing 
rapidly. 

* What a perfect time everybody is having?” 
said a lady on a chair with runners, as her 
escort stopped his career across the ice and 
deposited her by the side of Lady Traxminster. 
‘*How good Sir Mark always is about the 
Calvington pond! I am sure we are all tre- 
mendously indebted to him. Do you see those 
Crawford girls; they can skate as well as any- 
body, but they always pretend to be learning, 
so that they may get a man to help them ? 
Where is Miss Renfrew this afternoon? 
Hasn’t she come down for the skating ? 
She skates so well, and is so devoted to it 
I hope she is going to come on presently.” 

“TI daresay she'll show before long,” said 
her sister carelessly. Margot was dressed in a 
most picturesque and becoming frock, and she 
was in one of her most charming moods 
apparently. If an experienced eye could detect 
that the colour in her cheek was too fixed to 
have been brought there by her exertions, no 
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one would be likely to guess the reason why 
it had been found necessary by Frangoise to 
correct her lady’s pallor. She had the old 


hard glitter in her eyes. Perhaps it was a 
little harder from -the unwonted softness of 
yesterday. She had wondered a hundred times 
since that moment of confidence to Enid in 
her fire-lit room, how she could have been so 
idiotic as to have spoken so to her. She had 
given the very opposite counsel from what she 
had intended. Why should she encourage her 
to do a thing that all her world would condemn 
her for? 

Meanwhile, Enid was not en evidence. She 
had come down early, and had welcomed the 
earlier arrivals, but then she had vanished. 
Anyone with wit might have connected her 
disappearance with that of Mr. Stanley. He 
had come in good time too, and at the sight of 
him Enid’s tell-tale face would have betrayed 
her to anyone who beheld it. He came up 
with a smile, but without a word, and had 
held out his hand to her. She went away with 
him to the upper end of the mere, where the 
skaters were few, and mostly taken up with 
figuring. They skated to and fro there for a 
long, long time, and there was no one to inter- 
rupt them. 

It comes but once in a lifetime, that sweet- 
ness of love’s first dreaming; why should it 
not go on and have no checking? Never 
again perhaps, while life lasted, would Enid 
know so restful, so perfect a joy as to-day, 
when she skated in the golden sunshine, and 
knew that he who held her hands in his loved 
her. 

* And when may I speak to your father, 
dear?” that was the first break to her dream 
of happiness. Alas! there might soon be an 
angel with a sword of flame at the gate of the 
lost garden. 

‘Walter, I have been thinking I ought to 
tell you that my father, may not be willing.” 
A shadow fell on Stanley’s look instantly. 

** My darling, I know; of course, | know that 
he will not think me a good match for you. 
But I have courage and strength, and I will 
work hard to get a home for you. My salary 
is enough to marry on now, and I have a house 
to take you to, the prettiest house, an old 
manor farm with a bit of a garden, and the 
most delightful old oak in the passages, I 
know I must seem poor enough to a man of 
his wealth, but if you are content—and then 
he made his own fortune, too, didn’t he? I 
have heard people say so. That will give him 
more sympathy with me, surely.” 

**] don’t know, I am afraid——” said his 
little sweetheart. **Oh, Walter, if people had 
no relations in the world, | sometimes think 
they would be a great deal happier. If only we 
could go on just as we are to-day, and nobody 
need know anything about it.” 


THE QUIVER. 


“But that would not do at all. You 
father has a right to know at once, darling, 
You are too much afraid of him, I’m sure, 
I don’t suppose he will make any real objection 
when he knows you have promised.” 

‘““Anyway, I am of age,” said Enid, with 
a sudden resolve. ‘*He can’t prevent my 
marrying whom I please, can he?” 

**Not legally, but we would both rather 
have his consent, wouldn’t we? I should 
feel like a sneak ‘if I tried to make you do 
without it. I will ask him to-morrow, and 
get it all settled. It isn’t fair to him to 
keep it from him any longer than we can 
help, is it?” 

“You can’t ask him 
spoke with relief. 


to-morrow,” Enid 
**For he has gone over to 
Paris suddenly. You must wait till he comes 
back. At least, we shall have a few days 
of happiness.” 

He laughed at that, and told her she was 
morbid. For his own part he was always 
sanguine. He was quite aware that most 
people would call him presumptuous enough 
in raising his hopes to Miss Renfrew. He 
felt himself audacious till he found she loved 
him. That had seemed to change it all, 
How could anything else matter, when he 
had that sweet knowledge ? 

So their talk became that talk of the newly 
engaged, which is more interesting to them- 
selves than it would be to others if it were 
quoted. How they would spend their days, 
and how they would share all their interests, 
He told her the books he liked to read, and 
what were his favourite amusements. They 
became her own on the spot. She thought 
them much nicer than any she herself had 
ever affected. 

People were half through their tea when 
these two at last appeared, with such a look 
of elaborate unconsciousness as might have 
aroused the suspicions of anyone. Margot 
felt convinced that the neighbourhood would 
soon begin to notice, if it had not done so 
already. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“ON PRIVATE BUSINESS.” 


Y IR MARK returned a week after. There 
was some little stir and bustle at Cal- 

iN vington, as there always was when 
the master appeared. He was sharp 

and strict, and well served, as the kinder 
masters not always are. He came by the 
tidal boat from Paris, and got home some- 
where before lunch. Margot had not stayed 
to welcome him. She had gone off to town, 
taking Isobel with her. She meant to have a 
week or two of gaiety at the house in Brook 
Street, she told Enid, before she went down to 
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bury herself in the country again. ‘* You had 
better come up and stay with me for a bit,” 
she had said, seeming to mean her invitation 
in something more than mere conventional 
civility. ‘It is rather jolly just now, with 
heaps of people up, and we could get up 
theatre parties, and skate at Prince’s quite 
as well as you can on the mere here.” But 
Bnid had refused with a blush and a smile. 
No power would have taken her out of the 
neighbourhood just then, while it held Walter. 
Margot understood and shrugged her shoulders, 
even While she caught herself up in a sharp 
sigh. 

So Lady Traxminster and her belongings 
had retired from Calvington before her father 
arrived. ‘I can stand Sir Mark in company,” 
she had said frankly to her sister. ‘I don’t 
mind him so much at dinner or anywhere 
when I haven’t to talk to him. But in a 
cold unvarnished téte-d-téte, Heaven preserve 
us! You really can’t expect me to subject 
myself to that.” Enid had said “ Margot!” 
in a shocked voice, but she could not say 
anything else. Sir Mark’s company was 
never any delight to his children, though the 
rest of the world said what a clever and 
interesting man he was. 

The sound of his carriage wheels found Enid 
in her favourite haunt in old Nana’s room, 
sitting by the bright fire, and watching the 
old nurse as her busy fingers flew to and fro 
with the knitting pins. Nana had always 
sme knitting on hand for somebody. Just 
now it was socks to send out to Gerald’s boys. 
At the sound of the brougham coming from 
the station, Enid’s colour suddenly paled. 
Catherine looking up saw it and wondered. 
She laid her hand with its knotted knuckles, 
unsoftened by the years in which. she had 
had hard toil taken from it, on the soft head 
that nestled against her knee. 

“Eh? my lamb, what is it? 
frighted at anything?” 

Enid turned and hid her face in the black 
skirt with the gesture she had used when she 
was a baby, and she was shy of everybody 
but Nana herself. 

“Oh, Nana, yes; I am frightened. Did you 
ever wait and listen, while all your happiness 
hung in the balance, and you fearei which 
side would weigh down? It’s a dreadful feel- 
ing—don’t ask me what I mean by it—I can 
tell you when it’s over. Just now I can’t say 
a word, I feel so bad!’ 

Perhaps Nana did know. She was shrewd 
and quick of instinct. 
her darlings and their doings than for anything 
else in the world. She had seen that one 
special caller had come often to the house, 
md when he had gone, and Enid had ran in 
to sit with her, that her cheeks were glowing, 
aud her eyes dancing, and her spirits high. 


892 


You're no 


She had more eyes for 
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No woman ever outlives the memories that 
make all other women’s hearts an open book to 
her. Nana did not ask, but she pressed tighter 
the hand that clung to her own, and bent and 
kissed it. Enid had a hard road before her, 
if what Nana guessed was true. 

The afternoon had not worn out to its close 
when a ring at the door made Enid’s heart 
leap. There was only time for a brief meeting 
in the hall, as he passed through. The foot- 
man Was waiting to conduct him to Sir Mark’s 
study; for he had asked for Sir Mark. Enid 
looked up into his face with eyes that had 
so strained and sorrowful a look in them that 
Stanley longed to take her in his arms and 
kiss that alarm away. 

** Courage, courage!” he found time to 
whisper, as the footman waited in the dis- 
tance for him to come. “It isn’t anything 
to be frightened over! Wait for me in your 
own boudoir, and [ll come there after it is 
done. It’s no worse than the dentist, after 
all.” 

She could only shake her head, she could 
not trust herself to answer. But she tried 
to force a smile, and with that before his 
mind he went on to Sir Mark’s study with a 
confident tread. He was not fool enough to 
suppose Sir Mark was going to be pleased 
with the news he brought him. No one in 
their senses could say it was a brilliant mar- 
riage for one of his daughters. But surely he 
would feel that when Enid’s happiness was 
staked, he could stretch a point to gain it. 
Stanley was as free from conceit as any man, 
but he felt that a love like his for Enid had 
certain rights. 

And so he walked on into the room where 
the stern-faced man with the grizzled hair and 
the bushy eyebrows sat at his table, with a 
pile of papers before him, over which he was 
poring earnestly. He looked up for a second, 
as Stanley entered—a look that had something 
of resigned impatience in it. ‘* You wished 
to see me on business, Mr.—ah, Mr. Stanley!” 
he said, with a hasty glance at the card by 
his elbow to make sure he had the name 
right. 

‘*Yes, on private business.” The young 
man stood, with his hat in his hand, between 
his future father-in-law and the door. He 
glanced at the silent secretary, in his corner 
by the typewriter. The secretary took the 
hint instantly, and, rising noiselessly, left the 
room by the further door. 

‘Pray sit down.” Sir Mark pushed his 
papers a little back, with a lingering glance at 
the last one, and leant back in his chair with 
the look of a man who has a boring inter- 
ruption to get through. It was not encourag- 
ing; neither was his glance at his watch, as 
it lay before him, full of encouragement. 
But Stanley did not wait for help in the task 
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that lay before him. He was eager to begin. 
The electric light, that had just been switched 
on to over-ride the failing light of the short 
afternoon, shone white and strong on his 
straightforward face as he stood there, quietly 
enough, ready to begin. In Mark’s early days 
he would have thought it promotion to be 
talking on equal terms with a man like Stanley— 
a gentleman, however poor a one—but to-day 
he looked at him with a little disdain. What 
was his business—some matter of a Government 
post, or a prospectus on which he wanted a 
capitalist’s name, no doubt? At all events, let 
him be quick and get it over. Sir Mark knew 
the value of political popularity too well to 
risk it even in so small a matter as a bore 
out of his constituency. But all the same, 
he did not forget that there was enough work 
on. hand for himself and his secretary to last 
them well on into the small hours of the 
night. 

But Stanley did not sit down. That must 
wait till he knew how his news was to be 
received. The sooner he knew the better for 
them all. 

‘I won’t keep you long. 
I only want to ask your consent—I have asked 
vour daughter to be my wife.” It had come 
out boldly enough after all, though he had 


I see you are busy. 


meant to make so much longer a speech. He 

id thought he would lead up to it diplomati- 
ally, with something about his feeling for 
Enid, and hers for him, and an appeal to the 
sire for her happiness. But perhaps 
no lover's speech, under the like circumstances, 
is just what he had planned. 

Sir Mark pushed the gold pince-nez from his 
nose with a rapid gesture. They fell swinging 
by their slender gold chain, and tapped sharply 
buttons of his waistcoat as they 
fell. it was in order to give more potency 


o his stare of amazement, of incredulity at 


th heard-of presumption that had come to 
iim with such an announcement. He frowned 
the young man before him with the frown 
that made Opposition members tremble in the 
House 
I ai fraid J hardly understand you,” he 
id, with cold deliberation. ‘I can hardly 
suppose you are in earnest, and as a jest this 


is in questionable taste.” 

The lofty contempt of his tone stung Stanley, 
After all, was it likely 
Enid’s father should look with favour on any 


but he kept his temper. 


man who came to take his daughter from him ? 
He fiushed, under the insult in the tone; but 
he kept his ground for all that. 

“Certainly | am in earnest--in the most 
**I have 
asked your daughter to marry me, and I am 


earnest earnest,” he said, steadily. 
now asking for your consent, as | have hers.” 

‘And may If inquire who has done her and 
honour?” = Sir 


me this very distinguished 
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Mark’s politeness had a rough sound, somehoy, 
When he was angry or excited, there came 
back to his voice a suggestion of the accent that 
was stronger and less polished than the one 
people were used to in his later years, 

*“T am afraid I haven’t a notion whom ] 
am speaking to.” 

The open face before him flushed again, but 
Stanley kept cool. “My name is Stanley— 
Walter Stanley,” he said, speaking with calm. 
“JT think you will see it on the can 
you have there.” 


ness. 


Sir Mark raised it, as if he had not seen it 


till that moment, with an elaborate prepara- 
tion of adjusting his gold pince-nez, and 
spelling out the letters under his eyes. “Mp, 
Walter Stanley, The Cot,” he read aloud, with 
an air of faint interest. ‘‘l am afraid I am 
no wiser. May I ask where The Cot may be? 
{ am not acquainted with your address,” 
“The Cot is a house of Mr. Tangeray’s, in 
Shropshire,” said Stanley, still quiet and un- 
ashamed. “TI live in it because I am his land 
agent. It is on the borders of his estates,” 
“Tangeray’s land agent! Oh, I see.” 
Sir Mark flung down the card, and took up 
his pen, as if the interview were at an end, 
** You seem to have made some extraordinary 
mistake. You have come to the wrong house, 
apparently. It can hardly be Miss Renfrew 
whom you are speaking about. I have the 
honour to wish you a good evening.” He 
put out his hand to the bell on his table, but 
Stanley interposed before he 
the rubber bulb. 


could squeeze 


**No, | have made no mistake whatever, | 
know you must think it presumption on my 
part to want to marry your daughter x 

**Confounded presumption! You are per 
fectly right. There has been enough of it, 
We'll end it, if you please. Good-night.” 

Stanley did not move, though he bit his lip. 
“T am afraid it can’t be ended in this way,” 
he said. “I have asked you a civil question, 
and I deserve a civil answer. I know | may 


not be 


considered «a good marriage for Miss 
Renfrew, but though Um not a rich man, nor 
a man with any great social position, she is 
ready to overlook all that. 
keep a wife on; she will not have a home as 


I have enough to 


luxurious as this, but I can give her comfort, 
and provide for her in the event of my death, 
I will keep care and trouble from her, please 
God, and make her life happy. And _ we love 
each other—after all, that is worth more than 
all the rest.’ 

Sir Mark had sat staring at him while he 
said his say, and the stare was a furious one. 

‘*Have you quite done?” he asked, with 
deadly sarcasm as the young man paused for 
breath, 

‘“*Quite done, except to say that Enid, 
God bless her! has told me = she _ loves 
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me, and will never marry any other man. 
gir Mark, surely you want your daughter's 
happiness more than you want her to make 
a grand marriage? I am certain you must. 
Give her to me, and I swear I will make 
her happy. We can’t be happy apart.” 

“Then, if you have done, be off!” Sir 
Mark had risen, and his face was dark and 
diseoloured with the rage in which he was 
swept. “ You will make me have you turned 
out, if you can’t take yourself off without 
As for your pre- 
posterous—your proposal, don’t 
tempt me to give you my opinion of the man 
who could come to me as you have done 
and offer to make me his father-in-law. 
When I want to marry my daughter into a 
station beneath her, I have plenty of grooms 
and footmen about the place!” The coarse- 
ness of language and manner had never been 
seen in Sir Mark’s world, from that carefully 
guarded self-made man, except by those who 
had seen him in one of the rages which 
possessed him now. He pointed to the door 
with a gesture that was a threat and a 
menace. Stanley felt it as much of an insult 
as though he had struck him across the 


waiting to be told again. 
monstrous 


lace. 

“You may send me out of your house,” 
he said, standing there a minute longer, 
white and defiant, and needing all his will 
te hold himself in check. ‘‘ But you cannot 
send me out of your daughter's affection. 
While I have that, I don’t care for anything 
else.” 

He turned, then, and walked to the door 
without any farewell. He went through 
the hall with so burning a sense of indig- 
nation and resentment that he hardly saw 
where he went. Mechanically his steps carried 
him to Enid’s boudoir, where she sat waiting 
for him in a tremble of hope and appre- 
hension. When she saw his face the hope 
died out like a quenched spark. 

“Walter, I knew it!” she ran to him and 
clung, as if she felt the hands that would 
drag them apart. ** 1 knew there was no chance 
for us—I knew how he would look at it. 
Margot warned me—I might have known she 
was right.” 

He stood, holding her in his strong arms, 
as if he could never let her go. ‘ My little 
love, | cannot give you up!” was all he said, 
“He has tried to make me feel | have done 
you a wrong by loving you: tell me that it 
isn’t the truth —that you don’t think so, too,” 

She turned her glowing face up to his with 
Vehement denial. “2 wrong ! Your love!” 
* Would it make it any dearer or 
million of 


she said 
more precious if you gave me a 
money and a crown with it? Then how can 
it be les 

' 


“Enid, | can’t give vou up, God help me! 


valuable when it is without?” 
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Life without you will be too empty to live, 
now, since you have been init!” She laid her 
cheek against the hand that held her. “But 
we will not give each other up, Walter; 
why should we dream of that? I will wait 
for you always, I will never marry anyone 
but you. If my father will not let us marry 
now, we will wait till he consents to it. He 
must do it—if we show him how much in 
earnest we are.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


ENID’S INTERVIEW. 


“WT would not be fair to you, dear. You 
would spend all your best years in 
waiting.” She looked up into his face 
in surprise. “If I did not wait for 

you, what else should I be doing? There is 

nothing left me to do but wait for you in 
this world, and on to the next, if 1 don’t 
have you here. There is no waste to me 
years that my love for you will fill, Walter 
whether we are together or apart.” 

He had not a word more to say in protest. 
He knew it was the same with him, that no 
other woman could take her place with him, 
however long he should live. They talked 
on in the fire-lit room, where she would not 
turn the electric light on, till a message 
came to her—how long after he had left Sir 
Mark’s room neither of them knew. Sir 
Mark desired to speak with Miss Renfrew. 

It was a heart beating fast and unsteadily 
that Enid took to the door down the distant 
corridor. She held her hand to it—that pitiful 
unconscious gesture that tells of agitation, as 
she entered the room, and stood by her 
father’s side. The secretary was still absent 
from his corner; her father’s face was still 
dark and furious. “Sit down, Enid.” This 
visitor obeyed the order. Indeed, she did not 
feel as if she could stand. 

He bent his knitted brows upon her. ‘* There 
has been an impertinent, audacious upstart 
here to-day,” he said, “ who had the presump- 
tion to tell me he wanted to marry you. A 
servant of Tangeray’s, a land agent or a bailiff— 
a beggarly, nameless fellow who lives in a 
cottage on Tangeray’s land and looks after his 
rents for him. I sent him about his business, 
I need hardly say. 1 should not have troubled 
you to hear of it were it not that he had the 
impudence to say something about your wish 
in the matter being the same as his. I don’t 
know what Mrs. Harvey has been about to 
let you get into the company of adventurers. 
I must get vou a more efficient chaperon. | 
only want to say to you that | expect there 
will be no repetition of such folly. Nothing 
does a girl more harm than a sentimental, 





had nothing more to say.” 
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detrimental affair of this sort. Of course, the 
fellow has been sent about his business with- 
out delay. But no romancing over letters, 
and dead flowers, and nonsense of that kind, 
if you please. Do you hear?” 

“Yes, I hear.” Enid as pale as the 
white electric light that streamed down upon 
her. It had no softening of rose shades in Sir 
Mark’s study, as it had elsewhere. But there 
extraordinary courage 


was 


was a look of sudden, 


and strength about her, as well, that her 
father had never before seen in her. He looked 
at her curiously. He did not know what 
bracing love can give. ‘But, father, you are 
mistaken. I can’t do as you want—it is be- 
yond,me now. I love Walter; I can’t give 
him up, though you tell me. You may not 
let me marry him, but I will never marry 


anyone else. Tl wait all my life for him, 
if yor make me wait so long. But nothing 
can make us forget each other, or care any 


the less.” 


Was it Enid speaking, the timid child of 
all his children, the one who had_ always 
semed to love him best? He had thought 


she would be the easiest coerced and bent to 


obedience, and behold, she had asserted her- 
self! He looked down at her as she sat in 
the chair that was a little lower than _ his 
own beside him, and his look might have 
made her shrink. 

“Tam astonished at such a speech from 
you,” he said rebukingly. “It is only your 
childishness that could excuse it. You will 
know better before you are much older, and 


be ashamed of yourself.” 


“There is no shame in it.” She spoke low, 


and her eyes were on the carpet, but her 
voice was steadfast still. 
“Tush! What can you know about it? 


No shame in wanting to marry a man who 
isa beggar and your inferior, whose acquaint- 


ance you should never have even made? 
Your sister was almost as silly once. If I 
had not interfered she would have thrown 


herself away, as you would like to do. Look 
at her Lady Traxminster, and admired 
and envied by the whole of society. What 
would she have been if I had let her play 
the fool?” 

Enid’s answer was an unexpected one. He 
could hardly believe his ears. ‘She would 
have been happy, and now she is wretched. 
Father, you know her life is miserable with 
Traxminster. Would you like 
miserable as she?” 


now 


me to be as 


“Pooh, miserable! Nonsense! They are as 


comfortable as most couples are. Romance 
doesn’t pay wmilliner’s bills, nor get you 
invitations to court balls. If Margot is 
miserable, she has herself to thank for it. 


You shall marry how and as I please, or not 
at all.” 
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“Then I will not marry at all. Never, unless 
I may marry Walter.” Where had the child 
got this firmness from? ‘Gerald was the one 
who knew what best for himself. He 
married the girl he cared for, and he is happy 
—as happy as I should like to be.” 

**Gerald!” Sir Mark was purple with fury. 
**Don’t mention his name to me; haven't | 
forbidden it? A son who defied and disgraced 
his father. I have no more to do with him. 
Unless you obey me, Enid, I warn you what 
will happen to you, too. There, there; don't 
make me have to speak to you in that way” 
—touched with a faint compunction at the 
sight of the white, anguished face. He drew 


was 


her towards him and brushed her forehead 
with his lips. 

She did not draw away her face from 
him as Margot would have done. But she 
looked up at him with troubled eyes that 


were strangely calm. ‘I will obey you in all 
other things,” she said. ‘But you have no 
right to ask me this. It is no use your 
asking me; I can’t control it. I must love 
Walter; I shall love him as long as I live.” 

She went away silently. She had nothing 
more to say. If he watched her furtively as 
she left him—with that tired, spiritless step, so 
unlike her usual eagerness he did not let her 
She was the baby of his house, the child 
whose coming had taken his wife from his 
home. She had never known a mother’s care 
and love, even as briefly as the others; one 
would have thought he would have been tender 
with her, if not with the He saw the 
door close quietly behind her, and he stood 
alone in his study, as he had stood the night 
Gerald slammed that same door with a crash 
and went through it for the last time. The 
secretary had not returned yet, though he 
had rung the bell to summon him. 

The room felt hot and oppressive with the 
hot pipes and the heavy scent of the flowers in 
their copper pots. He strode towards the 
window and unfastened the shutters, and drew 
the heavy curtains aside. The frosty air out- 
side came in refreshingly, as he flung up the 
wide sash, and leant out into the dusk of the 
night. He looked up at the peaceful stars 
in the dark vault above him, and he drew a 
long breath as he looked. Then his glance 
dropped to the courtyard before him, uncon- 
sciously. From the window just opposite his 
own there streamed a broad clear track of 
lamp-light, the one yellow light in all that 
range of electricity. It was the lamp set in 
a window niche to guide a son’s wandering 
steps to the home he had strayed from. As 
his eye fell upon it, a dark flush rushed to 
Sir Mark’s forehead, and with something that 
was like an oath beneath his breath he 
banged down the window. 

[END OF CHAPTER FIFTEEN. | 


see. 


rest. 
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Aveust 18Tu.—Abraham’s Intercession. 
Passage for reading—Genesis xviii. 16—33. 
42gO0INTS. L for others 
needful. 
2. They must be real and earnest. 
3. They will prevail with God. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Prayer for 
Others good for Yourself. <A 
traveller was crossing mountain 


Intercessions 





heights of untrodden snow 
alone. He struggled bravely 


for sonie time against the over- 
powering desire for sleep which seemed to weigh 
down his eyelids; but sleep was fast stealing over 
him, and he knew that if he fell asleep he would 
certainly die. At this crisis his foot struck against 
a heap that lay across his path. No stone was 
that, though no stone could be colder. He found 
it to be a human body half buried in snow. 
The next moment the traveller took the man in 
his arms and began chafing his chest and hands. 
That effort to save another brought back life and 
energy and warmth to himself. So will it be with 
those dead in sin as were these men in Sodom, 
Work for them, pray for them, and you will soon 
find fresh zeal for men, fresh trust in God, arise 
in your own soul. 

Prayer must be Earnest. Abraham’s was not hur- 
ried prayer, said once and without any real mean- 
ing. Prayer must be fervent to be effectual. Such 
prayer, too, was that of Saul of Tarsus. He was 
struck down and converted on his way to Damascus, 
and the change was told to Ananias by God Himself 
in these words, “‘ Behold, he prayeth.” These are 
true prayers—these are arrows shot from heart- 
strings when the soul is strongly bent in desire, 
like an elastic bow. These are the prayers which 
reach the ear of God. A man may say his 
prayers, say them from infancy to old age, from his 
cradle to his coffin, and yet never once have prayed. 

Preaching and Praying. ‘The end of preaching,” 
says George Herbert, “is praying.” A minister, 
observing a poor man by the roadside breaking 
stones with a pick-axe, and kneeling to get at his 
work the better, said to him, “Ah, John, I wish 
I could break the stony hearts of my hearers as 
easily as you are breaking these stones.” The man 


replied, ‘‘ Perhaps, master, you don’t work on your 
knees,” 
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Avueust 25ru.—Abraham and Isaac. 
Passage for reading—Genesis xxii. 1—14. 

PoInTs. 1. Faith shown by obedience. 

2. Isaac’s sacrifice a type of that of Christ 

3. His restoration foreshadows the resurrection. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. A Child Martyr. During the 
Diocletian persecution in Africa, A.D. 304, a priest 
and his four children were taken prisoners. The 
youngest of them, named Hilarion, was only seven 
years old. When taken before the judge he showed 
no fear of the tyrant’s threats, but answered, “I 
am a Christian ; I pray to God because it is right, 
and no one makes me.” He was threatened with 
flogging, but the child only laughed. “I will cut 
off your nose and your ears,” said the judge, and 
the child replied, ‘“‘ You may do it, but I ama 
Christian still.” Then the judge ordered the child 
to be taken to prison to the others, and so with 
willingness, like Isaac, to die, if God should so 
order it, Hilarion was led away. 

The Believer's Crosses. Isaac, an innocent victim, 
had to suffer. There was the fear of death before 
him, and he patiently submitted to his father's 
will. In that he was the type of Christ, Who did 
no sin, yet suffered—the just for the unjust. 
There is as much difference between the sufferings 
of the saints and those of the ungodly as there is 
between the cords with which the executioner 
pinions a condemned malefactor and the bandages 
wherewith a tender surgeon binds his patient. 
The effect of the one is to kill, of the other to cure. 
Believers undergo many crosses but no curses. 

Symbols of the Resurrection. Abraham believed 
that God was able to raise Isaac from the dead. 
A belief in the future resurrection is part of the 
faith of all believers. There are many beautiful 
types of the resurrection in the world around us. 
The trees which seemed so dead in winter, watered 
by the spring rains and warmed by the sun’s warm 
rays, burst forth into new life. The buds begin to 
swell, the leaves appear fresh and green, the fruit 
ripens. So with the corn. That yellow, dry, dead: 
looking, hard grain which was sown in the ground 
now appears green and fresh and living. Look, too, 
at the wonderful insect which looks like a flying 
flower. What is its story? It was first a crawling 
insect—a caterpillar. Then it seemed to die. It 
stopped eating and changed colour. It shut itself 
up in a kind of sepulchre. It became like a corpse 
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wrapped in its winding sheet. But as soon as’ it 
felt the breath of spring there came a change. It 
has by God’s power broken its winding sheet and 
risen to new life. It has become a winged creature 
glorious wit h beauty, endued with new senses and 
new faculties. It soars into the air rejoicing in 
its freedom. The grovelling caterpillar has become 
the flying butterfly. So shall we all be changed at 
the resurrection. God will make all things new, and 
the new and glorious life of the saints in Heaven 
will be for ever. 


SEPTEMBER Ist.—Isaac the Peacemaker. 
Passage for reading—CGenesis xzvi. 12—25. 

Ports. 1. The blessing of the Lord maketh rich. 

2. Live peaceably with all men. 

3% Blessed are the peacemakers. 

IntusTRATIONS. A Poison or a Blessing. A girl 
once said to her father, “I never can understand 
how the same wind can take ships in such different 
directions. There goes one in towards the harbour 
and there is another standing out to sea.” “It 
depends upon the position of the sails,” her father 
answered. “It is much the same with men in the 
world as with ships at sea. One sails heavenward 
by the same breeze that sweeps another on to 
destruction. I was thinking of a young man who 
has come home from the same college where your 
brother did so well, and from which he has re- 
turned to be our pride and comfort. The other 
has fallen into bad habits, and is causing much 
anxiety and distress to his parents. So different 
was the effect of college life upon the two. And 
it is the same with all the influences that surround 
us. They are blessings to one and poison to an- 
other. Gaining wealth makes one man generous 
and another miserly ; domestic trouble hardens one 
and softens another.” 

A Society of Peacemakers. An excellent man once 
formed a society of peacemakers, of which the 
object was to settle quarrels, compose differences, 
and stop law suits. He wanted all the members 
to be able to say that they did not know of 
anyone who had done them any wrong without 
their having done some act of kindness in return. 
The Greeks in olden times had a custom that 
all old wrongs and injuries should be _ buried 
and forgotten amongst them. The early Chris- 
tians had their love-feasts for the same purpose. 
Each person and each family must begin by setting 
an example to others lest they be reproached as 
Philip of Macedon was. He, offering himself as 
umpire te another nation, was desired to make 
peace at home first, to settle his own state andl 
family better and then he would be able to 
Manage others. 

Happy the Peacemakers. Happy are they who are 
not only peaceable but pacific, seeking to bring their 
fellow men to be at peace one with another. 
Happy are they who try to bridge the gulfs that 
Separate class from class, party from party, and 
man from man, so that all, whether in masses or 
small parties, may live in mutual goodwill and 
love. Their family likeness to God, the author of 
peace, will be seen. They wil! be entitled to the 
privileges of the sons and heirs of God. Christ, 
the Prince of Peace, taught this truth and Himself 
acted upon it. Did He not always take the lowest 
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place, return good for evil, minister to others 
rather than be ministered unto, and by giving His 
life a ransom for man make peace between God 
and man? 


SepreMBeErR 8TH.—Jacob at Bethel. 
Passage for reading—Genesis xxviii. 10—22, 

Points. God’s angels surround His people, 

2. God’s House is to be hallowed. 

3. God’s people are under His special care. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. The Chariots of God. Angels are 
so called. “The chariots of God are thousands of 
angels.” That is, angels are the chariots of God's 
will. They do His will in every part of the universe. 
This is their delight. They descend from Heaven 
at God's command to do His will. They ascend 
back to Heaven when they have fulfilled their work. 
They bless God, Who vouchsafes thus to employ 
them. They stand before Him drinking im fresh 
streams of life, and strength, and purity and joy 
from His presence. 

Ministry of Angels. A little boy of three, the only 
child of a poor woman, fell into the fire by accident 
one day during his mother’s absence, and died after 
a few hours of great suffering. The vicar of the 
parish went to see the poor mother in order to try 
and comfort her. To his surprise he found her very 
calm, very patient, and quite resigned. After a little 
talk she told him that God had sent her wonderful 
comfort. She had been weeping bitterly as she 
knelt. beside the cot before the child’s death, when 
he suddenly exclaimed, *‘ Mother, don’t you see the 
beautiful man who is standing there and waiting 
for me?” Again and again the child spoke of 
the “ beautiful man” waiting for him, and seemed 
anxious to go tohim. So her heart was strangely 
cheered. She said she thought it must have been 
the Lord Jesus Himself. The vicar told her it 
was certainly one of the ministering host of angels, 
as our Lord told us Himself how the angels in 
Heaven care for, and wait upon, and minister to 
Christ's little ones. 

God Protects His People. It was a bitterly col: 
night. The sky was heavy with snow, but as yet 
none had fallen. The French army was in full re- 
treat from Moscow, and driven to desperation by 
cold and famine the soldiers were committing most 
terrible excesses. In a large cottage of a little 
German town, close to the line of march of the 
French army, there sat three people on this night 
viz.anaged woman and her two grandchildren. They 
committed themselves to the protection of God and 
prayed Him to be a “ wall of safety” to them.. Hour 
after hour they waited and watched, every moment 
expecting to hear the sound of the enemy's bugles. 
The wind rose and roared round the house. Flakes 
of snow fell down the chimney and hissed in the 
fire. Towards midnight they heard the sound of a 
bugle, and expected every moment the soldiers to 
burst in. Again and again they prayed for God's 
protection. Hour after hour passed in peace and 
safety. All seemed strangely quiet. With the first 
break of day the French left the town. On looking 
out, the little family saw how marvellously God had 
heard their cry. About the house the snow had 
drifted deep so as to wall it round and conceal it. 
The Lord had indeed defended and protected His 


people. 
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LAYING THE FOUNDATION STONE OF THE NEW ROYAL INFIRMARY, EDINBURGH, 1870. 





known, never seemed tired 
ig ceremony after ceremony in a good 
were not 


he 





kings. 
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CTIONS speak 
louder than 
words,” says the 
old proverb; this 
applicable even to 
The genuine in- 
which King Ed- 
ward has perennially 
displayed in all in- 
stitutions having as 
their raison détre 
the alleviation of suf- 
fering, the protection 
of the disabled, or 
the improvement of 
the people, was more 
than once remarked 
upon when he 
ascended the throne ; 
it was a significantly 
good omen, and it 
meant much for the 
future government 
of the country. 

As Prince of Wales, 
the King, as is well 
of perform- 


laying the 


stone of an 

polytechnic, H.R.H. was 
completed building of the 
similar character, or even 

his presence and_ kindly 
the success of one or 
charitable function or, 
**dinner to the poor.” If you had the 
good fortune to be present on one of 
these occasions with the Prince — and 
there were hundreds—you never failed to 
see the royal smile, or hear the royal 
words of comfort, good-cheer or congrati- 
lation. When, as she often did, Queen 
Alexandra accompanied her Consort, the 
impression you gained of a ‘common 
bond” of sympathy between the visitor 
and the visited was doubly outlined 
For forty years the Prince and Princess 
of Wales conspired together to do these 
good works, and if because now, affairs 


foundation infirmary or a 
opening the 
same or a 

assisting by 
sympathy 

other bazaar, 

perchance, 4 





of state and Empire and the duties 
attaching to a higher position claim 
their Majesties’ time and leave them 


less in which to personally visit the 
scenes of charity, it may be safely asserted 
that their sympathy and interest remain 
the same, and will continue to make 
themselves evident. 
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The number offoundation and memorial 
stones ‘‘ well and truly” laid by the King 
when Prince of Wales was, roughly 
speaking, fifty, and the nature and 
purpose of the buildings completed over 
these stones embrace a wide range. It 
would be impossible in this article to 
detail at length the fifty ceremonies 
which have inevitably accompanied the 
sunple act of stone-laying; suftice it to 
mention some of the most important in 
the variety of charitable and enlighten- 
ing institutions of which the foundations 
have come in contact with the royal 
hand. 

The King was but twenty-five years 
of age when, on behalf of the Queen, 
he laid the foundation stone of the new 
Bible House in Queen Victoria Street, 
her Majesty contributing £100 to the 
building fund, in addition to a similar 
gift from the Prince of Wales. 

There has been a peculiar and lasting 
link between the Bible Society and the 
Royal Family. The Duke of Kent, the 
King’s grandfather, was present at three 
suceessive anniversary meetings, on each 
occasion moving resolutions. In 1814, the 
date of the second of these assemblies, the 
Duke touchingly referred to the wish of 
his father, George ILI., that there might 
not be a cottage in the country without 
a Bible, or a child that could not read it. 
Soon after the Queen’s accession she was 
invited to become Patron of the Windsor 
Auxiliary of the Bible Society, and an 
official letter from the then Home Secre- 
tary conveyed her Majesty’s gracious 
acceptance of this position, which she 
retained to the end of her life. Through 
the influence of the Prince Consort, the 
Society had a special stall at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, displaying editions of 
Scripture in H1 languages and dialects, 
while prior to this the Prince had sent 
a donation of £50 to the funds of the 
Society. The Queen herself, at the 
Society's Jubilee in 1854, gave £100 to 
the Jubilee Fund, and when the time 
came for her Majesty to have a jubilee, 
the Queen inseribed with her-own hand 
the text: “On earth peace, good will 
toward men.” which was inserted in 


300,000 English Testaments sent ont to 
secular State Schools in Australia. 

The Prince of Wales had every claim, 
then, to use these words when he laid 
the first stone of the new Bible House: 
*T have an hereditary right to be here 
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on this occasion. My grandfather, the 
Duke of Kent, warmly advocated the 
claims of the Society ; and it is gratifying 
to me to reflect that the two modery 
versions of the Scriptures most widely 
circulated — the German and English — 
were both, in their origin, connected with 
my family. The translation of Martin 
Luther was executed under the protection 
of the Eleetor of Saxony, the collateral 
ancestor of my lamented father; whilst 
that of William Tyndale (the foundation 
of the present Authorised English Version) 
Was introduced with the sanction of that 
Royal predecessor of my mother, the 
Queen, who first desired that the Bible 
should have free course through all 
Christendom, but especially in his own 
nation.” It may be noted, by the way, 
that during the Queen’s reign the Bible 
Society circulated no less than 165,000,000 
copies of the Bible, written in 373 different 
languages. 

An hereditary link likewise brought the 
Prince of Wales to Earlswood, where, 
accompanied by the Princess, then searce 
more than a bride, H.R.H. laid the founda- 
tion stone of the additional buildings to 
the Asylum for Idiots, which is stationed 
in its own grounds in the open country 
near Redhill. Sixteen years before, the 
Prince Consort had laid the first stone 
of the Asylum, which he himself opened 
in 1855 ; it was fitting, therefore, that the 
son should complete the work of the 
father. Surrounded by over 80 acres of 
land, the Asylum looks more like a 
baronial castle than a hospital; it. has 
accommodation for 500 patients; mostly 
men whose abstract reasoning’ is nil, 
while there are spacious pleasure grounds 
and a variety of workshops. The un 
fortunate inmates niake good tailors and 
shoemakers, after the material is once cut 
out; and as farm labourers.and gardeners 
they are trustworthy. The Prince, though 
so young, was especially “‘ happy” in the 
brief reply he made to a deputation 
which met him at Earlswood station. 
He told mayor and people that the 
proximity of the Asylum to their borough 
had created in them an interest corre- 
sponding with his own im its future 
welfare and prosperity. ‘“ The objects 
of this common anxiety,” said the Prince, 
‘‘are entitled to all our efforts to ameli- 
orate their condition and to render, under 
God’s blessing, lighter the affliction with 
which it has pleased Him to visit them.” 
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A noble prayer, from one 
whose earthly iot was so 
different. 

When the Prince and 
Princess reached the 
grounds of the Asylum, 
they left their carriage 
and walked to the spot, 
with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury leading, where 
the stone was to be laid. 
This stone was of great 
suspended 
from a iarge gilt hook, 
the inscription, clearly de- 


weight. and 


fined upon it, recording the 
event of the day. When 
HR.H. had “well and 


truly” laid the stone, 
using the same _ mallet 
wielded by his father 
when the Prince Consort 
laid the foundation stone 


of the Infant Orphan 
Asylum at Wanstead, a 
further appropriate allu- 
sion was made by the 
Royal Visito1 to the 
elouded inmates of the 
Asylum; it was an appeal 


for unsectarian sympathy 
intheir welfare. ** We must 
all appreciate,” said the 
King of to-day, “‘ the com 
prehensive principle which 
without regard 
religious dis- 
tinction, the admission of 
all classes of our fellow crea- 
tures suffering under an affliction which 
reduces them to one common level.” 

Let us now take a brief glance at the 
Prince—still at the age of twenty-eight— 
laying his first foundation stone of an 
orphan asylum —the London Orphan 
Asylum at Watford, which was to 
take the place of the _ insufficiently 
accommodating establishment at Clap- 
ton. There are 600 orphans, 400 of 
whom are boys, at Watford, and here 
the air is fresher, the horizon wider and 
undistorted by chimney-pots, albeit the 
cost of maintenance is much heavier, by 
virtue of the increased accommodation, 
than it was in London. Once again—and 
for the third time in sueccession—the 
Prince made the burthen of his remarks 
spoken at the ceremony redound to the 
credit of his family. He expressed himself 


regulates, 


to social o1 
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HIS MAJESTY THE KING (IN MASONIC CLOTHING). 


at Watford as he did at Queen Victoria 
Street and Earlswood, as gratified to think 
that he was seconding the acts and for- 
warding the good wishes of his family on 
behalf of an institution in which they, and 
especially the Queen and the late Duke of 
Kent, had taken such interest. After 
making a strenuous appeal for fresh ener- 
gies on behalf of the fatherless, the Prince 
led off by handing a substantial sum of 
money to the Princess, who was receiving 
purses to be laid on the stone, of which 
200 were presented. The Prince subse- 
quently spoke at a luncheon, when £8,000 
was raised on behalf of the institution. 
A year later, on October 13th, 1870, King 
Edward performed his first masonic act in 
Scotland, by laying the foundation stone 
of the New Royal Infirmary in Edinburgh 
which, with 500 beds, was to replace the 
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old and cramped establishment which had 
existed for one hundred and fifty years. 
On the previous day the Prince, who 
was accompanied by the Princess, had 
been installed patron of the masonic craft 
in Seotland at a brilliant function; and 
when the royal couple set out to perform 
their first publie act of charity in the 
northern capital, the city observed a 
general holiday, and 170 masonic lodges 
took part in the procession, the masons 
present numbering 4,000. 

Full masonic honours were observed on 
this occasion, and the order of ceremonial 
is interesting, for it may be taken as 
typical of a good many similar functions 
which his Majesty, as Prince of Wales, has 
enacted. The Lord Provost of Edinburgh 
handed the Prince an elegant silver trowel, 
richly chased and engraved with the arms 
of H.R.H., and those of the Royal In- 
firmary. An hermetically sealed bottle 
was then placed in the cavity of the under 
stone with a brass plate narrating the 
style of the august visitor, and the pur- 
pose of the building to be erected. ‘The 
Prince having spread the mortar, the 
upper stone was lowered in place accord 
ing to regulation masonic rights; then the 
Junior Grand Warden applied the plumb, 
the Senior Grand Warden the level, and 
the Substitute Grand Master the square to 
the stone ; after which the Prince gave the 
stone three knocks with the mallet and 
said these words: “May the Almighty 
Architect of the Universe look down with 
benignity upon our present undertaking, 
and crown the edifice of which we have 
now laid the foundation with every 
success.” The cornucopia with flowers 
and corn were then handed to the Prince, 
who emptied the contents upon the stone, 
afterwards pouring a libation of oil and 
wine from massive silver vases. The 
brief yet inspiring ceremony was con- 
cluded by the Grand Chaplain reading the 
masonic prayer. 

The Royal Infirmary which, together 
with the site, cost over £100,000, is now 
one of the most valuable and life-saving 
institutions in Scotland, and its friends 
never forget that it constituted the 
venue of the first masonic ceremony per- 
formed by Edward VII. 

His Majesty has assisted, broadly 
speaking, at the building of several 
bridges, perhaps the greatest of these 
being the Tower Bridge, which cost the 
Corporation of London £750,000, and sup- 


plied a “long-felt want” in the east of 
the Metropolis. The trowel wielded by 
the Prince of Wales on this occasion 
was made specially by a Poultry firm, 
and bore the following inscription; 
“Presented by the Bridge House Estates 
Committee of the Corporation of London 
to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G, 
and used by him upon the occasion of 
his laying the memorial stone of the 
Tower Bridge, on behalf of her Majesty 
the Queen, on June 2lIst, 1886.” The 
scene at the riverside was of a most 
brilliant character, royalty and _ the 
highest in the land being largely repre- 
sented, for the occasion marked the 
initial stage in the performance of a 
great engineering feat. It was remarked 
by the spokesman for the Corporation 
before the Prince drove the first pile 
into the bed of the Thames that the 
Corporation had rebuilt, entirely free 
of cost to the ratepayers, Blackfriars 
and London Bridges, and also freed from 
toll Southwark Bridge—a sign of these 
progressive times. A copy of the plans 
of the new bridge, current coin of the 
realm, and copies of the current news- 
papers—these things being customary— 
were placed under the stone of the Tower 
Bridge, and after the Prince had 
solemnly declared it “well and truly 
laid,” the sword and mace of the Cor- 
poration were placed in saltier on the 
stone, after which the Bishop of London 
said a short dedicatory prayer while the 
guns were booming forth from the 
batteries at the Tower. 

The foundation of that great popular 
polytechnic and recreation institution, the 
People’s Palace, Mile End, was literally 
made secure by an act on the part of 
kdward VII. As Prince of Wales, his 
Majesty had exhibited especial interest 
in this light-giving institution. | When 
the scheme was reconsidered in 188, 
for the establishment of _ institutes 
for the intellectual improvement and 
rational recreation and amusement of 
the people living in the East End, the 
heir-apparent took the chair at a meeting 
convened to obtain subscriptions, and 
again presided at a similar gathering at 
the Mansion House. The site of the buildings 
and the gardens, five acres, cost £224,000; 
Mr. Barker Beaumont, a generous phil 
authropist, had bequeathed £12,500 over 
twenty years ago. Eventually the neces 
sary funds were forthcoming—the Duke 
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of Westminster assisted nobly, Lord Rose- 
bery gave a swimming bath, and various 
gentlemen other necessary requirements. 
Over 9,000 people assembled on the site 
Prince laid the memorial stone, 


and recreation for toil-worn thousands. 
The Prince, in his brief speech, aptly 
summed up the beneficence of such an 
institution. In referring to the healthy 
recreation so essential in a population 
that is composed mainly of artisans and 
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Hall, on June 28th, 1886. 
children occupied tiers of seats over the 
entrance, each child waving a small flag 
in unison, and just before the ceremony 
they sang a thrilling chorus, “ All People 


Two thousand 


never received 
East End than 
on this occasion when they went among 
1 palace of light 











mechanics, and their families, the Prince 
observed : ** The facilities which will be 
afforded for continuous education of 
every kind will, we feel convinced, 
materially tend to still further develop 
and perfect the various handicrafts of 
this neighbourhood, and should there- 
fore prove of the greatest importance 
not only to the East End, but to the 
nation at large, and should enable 
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Englishmen to continue to maintain in 
the future, as they have in the past, 
that supremacy in the arts of peace at 
home, which, among civilised nations, 
must be the invariable and necessary 
accompaniment of power and prosperity 
abroad.” 

Shaftesbury House, that home for 
destitute boys in St. Giles’s which is a 
permanent memorial to the distinguished 
philanthropist as well as commemorative 
of the Queen’s Jubilee, was likewise 
honoured by the hand of the King. It 
deserved to be, for it is one of the best 
establishments of its kind in the kingdom. 
The work of the Institute, as Lord Jersey 


reminded the Prince of Wales at the 
ceremony held so near Jubilee Day, 
began within a few hundred yards of 


where the stone was to be laid. 
But all that was then undertaken was 
the education of a handful of poor 
children at ragged schools, only open two 
evenings a week; whereas now the 
Shaftesbury Institute is run in connec- 
tion with training ships and industrial 
homes, and absorbs yearly an income of 
over £20,000. The gracious words spoken 
by the Prince when he laid this stone 
have, thanks to the untiring energy of 
its organisers, been happily fulfilled. 
Here is part of what H.R.H. said, 
speaking for the Princess and himself: 
* Most sincerely do we hope that this 
house may be the means of bringing in 


the spot 


those many waifs and strays always 
existing in so great a metropolis as 
this; we trust too that they may have 


such an education and training that, as 
they grow older, they may be able to 
go out in the world honest and respect- 
able citizens and have an opportunity of 
gaining their livelihood.” On this occa- 
sion the Prince placed £50 from his own 
purse on the stone. 

The King’s visit to Battersea in July, 189i, 
deserves notice because, as Prince of Wales, 
he went to lay the foundation stone of the 
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first of a series of polytechnic institutes 
erected in London, and endowed vnder 
schemes prepared by the Charity Com. 
missioners with special funds. Battersea 
Polytechnic, like that in the Borough 
Road, has its own governing body, which 
includes members of the County Couneil 
and the London School Board. Costing 
£60,000, its schools are placed on an un. 
sectarian basis. It provides facilities fop 
a most comprehensive elementary and 
technical curriculum. 

Hospitals figured largely in the category 
of foundation stones laid by the new King, 
Was this due, one may ask, to the well. 
known sympathy of Queen Alexandra 
towards the afflicted and suffering? At 
any rate, it was generally while perform. 
ing the ceremony at hospitals that the 
Prince of Wales seemed to make longer 
speeches. The London Ophthalmic . Hos. 
pital is an instance in point. The oid 
hospital was founded at the beginning 
of the century for the relief of soldiers 
returning from the Egyptian Campaign 
who were suffering from ophthalmia; 
that it grew in usefulness, and so outgrew 
its natural bounds, was primarily due to 
the interest always taken in its career by 
Queen Victoria. The new building, the 
foundation stone of which was laid by 
the Prince in May, 1897, cost £100,000, 
a sum which, it has been estimated, is 
more than saved to the community 
annually by the success attending the 
operations at the hospital for cataract 
alone. 

As was observed at the beginning of 
this article, the King has laid so many 
foundation stones in the course of forty 
years, that it is impossible to mention 
even half of them here. But what has 
been said should adequately convey to the 
reader the wide range of the King’s 
philanthropic tendencies, and the sincere 
and earnest manner in which he has taken 
part in helping so many charitable in- 
stitutions. 
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POLLY. 
A STORY OF A CHILDREN’S HOME. 


By Alan 


St. Aubyn, Author of ‘‘A Fellow of Trinity,’ ‘‘ Under the Rowan 


Tree,’’ ‘‘May Silver,’ Etc. 


T was a large grey building 
at the corner of an un- 
lovely street. The house, 
by reason of its situation, 
was exposed to the weather 
on every side. The wind 
blew unmistakably round 
the corner, catching any 
hapless wayfarer at unfair 

advantage, and the rain fell in _ pitiless 

torrents. 

There were few people about on that dreary 
afternoon. The day was closing in, and the 
wind and the rain swept through the dull, 
dreary street; it was a day that a dog would 
not be out in if he could help it. 

The human waifs and strays who hung 
about the streets, waiting for the night 
refuges to be opened, had sought shelter in 





railway arches and doorways. Only one for- 
om figure was visible in that grey 
waste: a woman struggling with the wind, 
whose progress was impeded by a bundle she 
earried on her back and a child she was 
leading by the hand. The boy clinging to 


her skirt began to cry, and she had to pause 
to get her breath before she couid say an 
encouraging word to urge him on. 

“*Tisn’t much further, Jimmy,” she gasped, 
hitching the bundle higher up on her shoulder, 
und bending her back to the burden. 

But Jimmy was not to be enticed a step 
furthe1 He s 
doorstep of th 
He had been thrown by the wind against 


down on the wet granite 
building and began to howl. 


he projecting ironwork and bruised his knee, 
md he was tired, and hungry, and footsore, 
ind wet to the skin. The woman grumbled 


t the delay, and sat down on the 
his side and shifted her burden. 
It was while they were sitting here that 


the sound of the 


steps by 


little reedy voice outside, 
raised in a pitiful wail, attracted the atten- 
on of those within. 

In a large, plainly furnished room behind 
the green Venetian blinds, a man of middle 
age sat writing. He was bending over an 
open ledger, and a quantity of papers and 
letters were scattered about the table. He 
sighed when he had finished adding up the 
column of figures before him, and threw him- 
self back in his chair with his brows drawn 
and his lips hard and set. 

“We shall have to refuse these applications, 





Mary,” he said, speaking to a lady who sat 
sewing by the hearth. 

‘**Refuse them all?” The lady let the work 
she was doing fall into her lap, and she 
looked up anxiously. 

“T am afraid so. We are in debt already, 
and there is no money coming in. We should 
not be justified in increasing our responsibility. 
It has been as much as I could do for the last 
year to make ends meet, and now there is a 
deficit. We have got to face it.” 

His voice was not quite steady, and the 
lines about his mouth deepened. 

*““You mean we shall have to give up some 
of our children, Richard?” 

“I’m afraid so,” he said hopelessly ; and 
then he proceeded to read over to her the 
figures that he had just added up. ‘“ You see, 
dear, in the face of all this, it would be im- 
possible to undertake any fresh burden.” 

“Yes,” she said sadly, “Il see; you are 
always right, Richard. We must give them 
up, of course, if you think so; but I had so set 
my mind on their coming—I had made all 
preparations. These were such sad cases—and 
one Was a cripple 

She sighed, and took up the work in her lap, 
a little child’s frock she was making, and he 
saw that her tears were falling upon it. 

‘‘lam sorry,” he began; ** perhaps something 
may turn up, and the way be made clear. I 
would not hesitate if I saw my way; but a 
cripple would want extra care, and with the 
staff reduced 

“1 know, oh! I know, Richard. We want 
to trust God more. These difficulties are the 
trial of our faith.’ 

“You mean,” he said, looking at her with 
questioning eyes, “you would take these 
children—and trust to God for the rest ?” 

“I would certainly take them—and—and I 
am sure God will provide.” 

As she was speaking a child’s cry mingled 
with the wail of the wind. 

She started up, and went to the window. 
‘It is outside : there is a child in trouble, and 
I think a woman has fainted.” 

It did not take a minute to get the woman 
and the child into the hall, and Mary Gervase 
was bending over her, unfastening her battered 
bonnet, and relieving her of the load on her 
back. 

The woman really had fainted. She had 
tramped over a dozen miles carrying that 
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heavy load and dragging along the child by 
her side, and when she sank down to rest on 
those stone steps she had fainted from weari- 
ness and exhaustion. 

When she came to 
anxiety about her bundle. 

*“The bundle is all right,” Mrs. Gervase said 
reassuringly ; ‘‘it was so wet we sent it down 
to the kitchen to dry. It will soon get dry 
before the kitchen fire.” 

The woman started up with a feeble cry. 
“Where is it?” she asked wildly. ‘* Where 
have you taken it? Let go.” She put 
aside the detaining hands, and stumbled for- 
ward as she spoke. 

“Tt is downstairs; it is quite safe. 
have you got in it ?” 

*“T’ve got my baby in it.” 

* Your baby!” 

The woman had found by instinct the way to 
the kitchen, where her bundle had been taken, 
or the wet marks on the floor, where the rain 
had run off it, guided her, and Mrs. Gervase 
followed wringing her hands. 

* Her baby!” 

The woman was on her knees by the bundle 
before the fire, tearing it open with trembling 
hands. 

**Where are you ? 
Polly ? 
wailed. 

From the midst of the bundle she brought 
out a shapeless roll that looked like rags, and 
hurriedly examined it by the firelight, and 
Richard Gervase and his wife stood by with 
white, stricken faces. The little form was so 
still that he feared the worst. 

**Is—is the child dead?” he asked fearfully. 

**Dead? Nother! It takes a lot to kill Polly, 
Here, wake up!” 

She gave the bundle a shake as she spoke, 
and the child opened her eyes. It was a little 
girl of three years of age, but it was no bigger 
than a child of eighteen months; its face was 
puckered and pinched out of all likeness to 
childhood; it looked more like the face of a 
little old woman, with a pair of sharp blue eyes 
looking out from the midst of the wrinkles, 

The child looked round at the strange 
surroundings, the bright kitchen, the blazing 
hearth, the shining tins on the walls. The 
strangeness of it all did not make her forget the 
lesson she had been learning all her life. When 
she saw the strange faces bending over her, she 
stretched out a lean little hand for charity. 

** What she want?” Mrs. Gervase 
asked, 

**She is asking the good lady to give her a 
ha’ penny,” the woman answered. 

The lady turned away with a shiver, and 
clung to her husband’s arm. 

**Oh, Richard!” she said, * Richard!” 
He turned to the woman, who was groping 


she expressed great 


ne 


What 


What has become of you, 


Can’t you say somethin’, Polly?” she 
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among the rags on the floor, returning them 
hurriedly to her bundle. * Let me help you, 
he said. He took the child from her before she 
could make any resistance and placed it in his 
wife’s arms. ‘* You must have something to 
eat before you go,” he said, turning to the 
woman, ‘‘and you must dry your clothes,” 

He gave orders for food to be placed before 
her, and his wife sat down in a chair by the fire 
with the little one in her arms. 

“It is wet through to the skin,” she said in 
a horrified voice, as she began to take off the 
outer wrappings ; “and it is nothing but skin 
and bone!” 

“Tt’s been out in the rain all day, lady. I] 
kep’ it as dry as I could,” the woman whined, 
“T’ve walked from Guildford, an’ the raip 
havn’t stopped a minnit. I’m wet through 
mysel,’ an’ so is Jimmy here.” 

“How came you to be travelling in such 
weather?” he asked the woman sternly, 
**Why didn’t you stay at Guildford ?” 

*T hadn’t no money; I was forced to come 
on. I was sure.of a night’s lodging here, if I 
could reach so far; but the wind was that 
hard agen me it took away my strength. I 
used to manage it easy, twelve mile a day, 
but Polly’s getting heavy.” 

Heavy ! 

The little atom that lay in the lady’s lap could 
not have weighed more than an average nine- 
months-old child ; there did not seem an ounce 
of flesh upon it: it was literally skin and 
bone. 

As it lay there crooning softly in the warmth 
of the fire, and looking up into her face with 
its sharp blue eyes, she exchanged a meaning 
glance with her husband. 

*“Why do you travel about the country like 
this ? Why don’t you settle down somewhere?” 
he asked the woman. 

*T’ve been used to travelling so long as I 
can mind. It comes natural like. My husband 
is a tinker; we’ve travelled over mest part of 
England together. We got on better when 
he was with us, Jimmy on the barrer, an’ 
me with Polly.” 

‘*Where is your hushand now?” 

“He got into a row at Stapleton Fair, an’ 
the perlice took him off, barrer an’ all, an’ 
I come on here.” 

**You mean that he is in prison?” 

The woman nodded, 

**And what do you propose to do?” 

“Oh, I shall get along. I pick up a littled 
nights by singin’, enough to get a bit an’ sup 
an’ to pay for a night’s lodging.” 

“Singing ?” 

‘‘ Yes. Jimmy here, he can sing like anything, 
Sing ‘’Appy Land’ to the lady, Jimmy.” 

Jimmy struck up at once; he did not want 
any further solicitation; he was not shy. 

“There is a Happy Land—tfar, far, away.” 
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His little shrill voice had a reedy thrill in 
it, like a thrush’s song. It filled the big, bare 
kitchen with sweetness, and it touched a chord 
in the souls of the listeners as if it had brought 
down some of the airs of the land he sang 
about. 

**Do you know where this Happy Land is, 
Jimmy?” the master of the house asked him 
when his song was finished. 

Jimmy shook his head. 

“Think ; what is the happiest place you 
know ?” 

Jimmy did not take long to make up his 
inind. 

“The kitchen o’ nights, when there’s a 
kipper for supper.” 

“It was not the tramps’ kitchen you were 
singing about, it was Heaven. Have you 
ever heard of Heaven?” 

Again the boy shook his head. 

‘‘Have you ever heard of God ?” 

The boy hung his head and was silent. 

** What have you heard about Him?” 

‘When father gets drunk an’ swears at 
mother, he’s always asking Him to hurt her 

to blast her eyes. He must be a rum sort 
to be allus hurting of people.” 

The master exchanged glances with his wife ; 
her lips were trembling, and there was an 
appeal in her eyes he could not resist. 

‘“‘What are you going to do with these 
children ?” he asked the woman; ‘‘they must 
be a great trouble to you, moving from place 
to place. There is an institution that | know 
of, that would take them off your hands and 
see to them properly. You would be much 
better off without them.” 

The woman began to whimper. 

**T couldn’t be parted from ’em,” she said. 
* They are all my living,” she added sullenly. 

** All your living?” 

“Yes, I couldn’t git along wi'out ’em. 
You see, Jimmy sings; he can allus get a few 
















































coppers by his singin’.” 

** But the baby is no good to you; it can’t 
bring in anything,” the lady said quickly. 

**Bless you, mum! it’s worth as much to 
me as Jimmy. When [m tramping the 
country, an’ calls at a farmhouse, they'd set 
the dogs at me if it weren’t for Polly. When 
they see I’ve a baby in my arms, they’re allus 
willin’ to give a cup o’ milk for the baby, or 
bread an’ cheese; an’ sometimes, if the 
weather be cold, they asks me in the kitchen, 
an’ lets me warm its feet by the fire. It’s 
wonderful what a baby does to open the 
hearts of some folks!” 

The tears gathered in the lady’s eyes at the 
woman’s words. The touch of the little 
clinging fingers had opened her mother’s 
heart, had brought back the touch of other 
fingers that had long since relaxed their hold. 
“It does not seem likely,” the master said 
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pointing to the puny creature in his wifes 
lap, “that Polly will help you much longer, 
You have lived upon her long enough, jf 
you expose her as you have done, the law 
will step in. There is a limit beyond which 
you cannot go. If the attention of the police 
were called to this little neglected child, you 
would have to give her up, whether you 
were willing or not; it would no longer be in 
your hands. The question is, shall [ call jp 
the police ?” 

The lady by the hearth looked at him with 
a light in her eyes. “Oh, Richard!” ghe 
said; and she drew the little creature in her 
arms to her motherly bosom. 

The tramp woman began to whimper. The 
food and the warmth had softened the hard 
upper crust of her nature, and her tears 
flowed freely. 

“‘Her’s my living,” she sobbed; “you 
wouldn’t be so hard on a poor broken-down 
crittur as to take away her living! I should 
starve wi'out Polly.” 

“You have the boy.” 

“Yes; I have the boy. I defy anyone to 
say | don’t look after Jimmy; he’s strong 
an’ healthy-looking enough; there’s nothing 
amiss wi’ he. I’ve done my dooty by he.” 

“It is not of the boy I am speaking—it is 
of that starved little creature over there,” 
the master said sternly. 

“Yer wants to take Polly away from me,” 
the woman said defiantly; ‘1 can see yer 
little game. Yer wants to get Polly in an 
institootion. If yer wants Polly, you must 
pay for her!” 

The lady made a motion of her hand, and 
her husband stooped down to listen. 

** Ask’ her what she wants for her,” she 
said in a whisper. 

Low as the words were spoken, they had 
reached the woman’s ears. 

*“T wants half a suvering for Polly,” she 
said promptly. 

**It—it is not legal; no such transaction is 
legal,” the master said, turning from red to 
white, and with a curious tremor in his 
voice. 

“TI don’t care nothin’ about its being 
legal; that’s Polly’s price—take her or leave 
her.” 

The woman had gathered up her scattered 
belongings, and she stretched out her hands 
for the child. 

The lady held her back, and looked with 
appealing eyes at her husband while he 
fumbled in his pocket. 

“It is a most illegal transaction——” he 
began ; but the woman did not stay to hear 
him. Her eyes were fastened on the gold 
piece in her hand. She clutched the boy by 
the arm and drew him hastily away, in case 
the gentleman should repent of his bargain. 
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“Come along, Jimmy!” she said; and she 
took up her bundle and marched out of the 
kitchen without giving one look to the child 
she had bartered away. 

This was Polly’s introduction to the Fair- 
field Home. 

The Fairfield Home had been started ten 
years before by Richard Gervase and his wife, 
as a refuge for destitute children. There was a 
pathetic story connected with its foundation. 
It had been started as a memorial of a dear and 
only child. The parents had devoted their own 
private fortune to the needs of the institution, 
and friends had come forward and volunteered 
their help. The Home had had a prosperous 
career during these ten years, but dark days 
had fallen upon it. The generous friends who 
had come forward so liberally were dead, and 
the subscriptions had fallen off. People had so 
many other calls for their money. 

It had become apparent to Richard Gervase 
for some time past that he would have to 
reduce his expenditure to meet the diminished 
income. He would not be able to take any 
more children. 

When he made up his accounts at the end 
of the year he had to face a deficit. The 
balance, for the first time during the life of 
the institution, was on the wrong side, and 
there was no money coming in. The dis- 
covery had come as a shock to him in the 
midst of his work. He had so many useful 
schemes afloat, he did not know how to give 
any one of them up. He had devoted all his 
life and thought during those ten years to 
the work, and now, when his schemes were 
becoming practical, he had to give them up 
for lack of funds. 

A country home for the little ones was one of 
his schemes, and a piece of ground had recently 
been offered him for the purpose in a village 
twenty miles from London, and he had had to 
refuse it for lack of means. 

It was at this time of trouble and despond- 
ency that Polly came upon the scene. 

There had been no question about taking her 
from the first. Mrs. Gervase had given up the 
other three candidates unwillingly; but she 
had set her heart upon Polly. 

Polly throve apace. When her mother came 
to see her six months later, she did not 
recognise her for her own child. She had filled 
out in those six months, and she had learnt the 
use of her limbs, and her tongue was seldom 
silent for a minute together. But Polly had not 
She knew her the first 
moment she came into the room, and flew into 
her arms, and covered her poor weather-beaten 
face with kisses. 


forgotten her mother. 


There was an ugly mark under one eye, and 
her cheek was discoloured. 

“What have oo done to 00 poor eye?” the 
child asked, stroking the unsightly spot. 
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*“Father’s come back,” the woman said 
shortly, as if this explained everything. 

Polly did not ask any more questions; she sat 
on her mother’s knee during the rest of her 
visit, but she did not desire to go away with her 
when she left. 

A year later the woman came again, but 
Polly was no longer in the gloomy stone build- 
ing at the corner of the dreary street. She 
had been wafted away into the sweet green 
country. The desire of the master’s heart had 
been accomplished, and the Children’s Home 
had risen up on the spot of ground he had ‘given 
up in despair. 

A great deal had happened during those 
twelve months. Not only had the Children’s 
Home been built, but the stone building at the 
street corner had been enlarged. A _ work- 
shop had been added to it, where the little 
ones who had been housed and sheltered in it, 
who had grown up within its walls, were 
trained and equipped for the battle of life. 

A brighter day had dawned since Polly had 
been an inmate of the Home; new friends had 
been raised up, and the money that was so 
sorely needed had come in. Mary Gervase’s 
trust in God had been justified. He had not 
failed them in their hour of need; the diffi- 
culties that had beset them were but the trial 
of their faith. 

Polly had grown quite a big girl during the 
year that her mother lost sight of her; her 
cheeks were rosy and plump, and her limbs 
strong and healthy ; she was everything that a 
happy, healthy child of five summers should be. 
Polly’s memory was better than her mother’s. 
She knew her in a moment, and flung her 
arms round her neck and kissed her. 

The woman could hardly realise the wonder- 
ful transformation that love and care had 
wrought in Polly. 

**T shouldn’t have believed it,” she murmured 
to herself ; ‘‘ if anyone had a-told me I shouldn't 
have believed it.” 

‘*Your poor eye is better now?” the child 
said, stroking the spot where the old unsightli- 
ness had been. 

“Yes; father’s gone away — he’s tooked 
Jimmy with him.” 
“ Poor Jimmy! 

the lady asked, 

“Don’t ask me, missus!” the woman said 
with a groan. ‘ His father hev a-parted with 
him to a gipsy. You should ha’ took him 
when you took Polly. The Lord only knows 
what’s become of him!” 

Polly did not see her mother again until 
another two years had elapsed. 

The woman. had been wandering about alone 
nearly all this time, picking up a living as she 
could, and for the last three months she had 
been in the workhouse. 

They had fitted her out with some tidy 


What has become of him?” 
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clothes when she left the workhouse, and she 
carried a basket on her arm with some small 
wares in it—buttons and tape, and reels of 
cotton. On the whole, she looked more respect- 
able than the lady had yet seen her. 

She did not know that she had presented her- 
self directly after leaving the workhouse in her 
tidy clothes that Polly should see her at her 
best. 

She had stopped in the lane, before she 
reached the Home, and taken a clean apron out 
of her basket and tied it on. She was not 
used to clean aprons, and the sight of it had 
stirred a new sensation deep down in her 
bosom. 

‘Polly must have grown a big girl by this 
time,” she said to herself as she smoothed it 
down, ‘tan’ I shouldn’t like her to be ashamed 
of her old mother.” 

Polly was not ashamed of her mother, 
though she could not undertand the changes 
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always thinking about —that she was asking 
God every day to bless and watch over, 

She missed the mark on her face. It hag 
been a distinguishing mark at one time 
seldom long absent. ‘Your face has got 
quite well now,” the child said when she had 
pushed back the straggling grey hair to se 
if it were hiding beneath it. 

*Father’s in the hospital,” the woman 
said shortly ; “he had an accident; he’s beeg 
in the hospital these six months.” 

* And Jimmy?” the lady asked. 

‘Jimmy is going round wi’ a circus, Its 
a hard life, an’ a bad one. Ah, if youd 
a-took him, lady !” 

The lady clasped her hands tightly in a 
way she had when she was moved, and her 
lip trembled. She remembered _ the -reedy 
thrill in his voice, and the hymn. He would 
not be singing hymns now. If she had only 
taken him! 





in her. This tidy woman with a basket and 
a clean apron was not the mother she 
remembered with the battered bonnet and 
the discoloured mark on her face; but it was 
her mother still. Whether in rags, or glorified 
by a clean apron, it was the mother she was 


Your face has got quite well now.’” 


She could trust God for one little one—she 
could not trust Him for both. 

The woman seemed disposed 
the neighbourhood, and some work was 
found for her, rough work that did not 
require skilled labour, and it was hoped for 


to linger in 
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she would settle down. But the 
roving spirit within her would not let her 
stay long in one place. There was a wander- 
ing strain in her blood that made her restless. 
She could not breathe, she said, cooped up in 


a time 


a town. 

She came back more frequently after this, 
staying sometimes a day or two in the 
place and going off again, not being heard 
of for months. This went on for several 
years, the wandering spirit always drawing 
her away, and the maternal instinct, the 
mother-love stirring within her, ever draw- 
ing her back. 
When Polly was 
thing happened. 
Her mother wanted to take her away. 
Polly had grown a big girl by this time, 
big and strong, with a round, ruddy, gvod- 
tempered, comely face. She was as big as 
most girls of fourteen, and she was clever 
and quick, and could do things that many 
could not do. She had 
during the nine years 
She had learnt 
to read and sew, and cook, and do _ house- 
work and laundry work, and whatever she 
had learnt to do she did well. 

The tramp woman was looking worn and 
feeble when she came to the Home on that sad 


twelve years old some- 


girls of her age 
learnt a 
she had been in the Home. 


yreat deal 


errand. “I’m not what I was,” she said, as 
ae 
about as I 


a reason for taking the child away. 
getting old, and I 
once could. I want Polly to look after me.” 

There was some truth in what the woman 
said. She had the right to take the child 
away. That little transaction with the 
“half-suvering ” would not count in the eye 
of the law. 

The master and his wife were filled with 
dismay. If they let Polly go, if they lost 
sight of her, the woman would take her 
back to her old life, and all the good work 
that had been done would be undone. 

There was nothing for them to do but to 
She would not listen to arguments. 
argument that appealed to her 
was the argument that had proved so con- 
vincing on that windy night nine years 
ago. It was a ‘“‘suvering” this time. She 
would not take anything less. 

When she had departed on her way 
without Polly, the master and his wife held 
& consultation. The woman might come 
back at any time and demand the child. 
There was only one thing to be done—to 
put her out of her reach. 

There had new openings of recent 
years: the work of the Home had spread, it 
had extended its usefulness. The little waifs 
and outcasts were going out in the world 


can’t get 


temporise. 


The only 


been 
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making a way for themselves. The failure 
of their parents had not hindered them; 
it had served as a lesson of warning; it 
had encouraged them to more strenuous 
effort. The sad, dreadful past had 
to them a stepping-stone to better things. 
Some of them had gone abroad, some were 


become 


doing well here, some were working on 
farms in Canada, helping to build up by 
their labour a_ great prosperous nation 


beyond the sea. 

It was to Canada the master determined 
to send Polly. Her mother could not reach 
her there. She would have a chance of 
making her way as the rest has done. The 
world would be before her. He did not lose 
a single minute in getting Polly away when 
he had once made up his mind. She left 
Engiand with the next batch of children 
who were going out to a new home beyond 
the sea. As he stood watching the ship 
steam slowly out of the dock, and the 
distance widen between it and the shore, he 
thanked God for Polly’s deliverance. He 
thought she had parted from that undesirable 
parent at last. But he did not know! 

Five years later, the master started on a 
tour of inspection through Canada. He 
wanted to see how his boys and girls were 
getting on—and he was looking out for new 
openings. The Home had grown; children 
were pressing in from every quarter, and he 
had to find work for the young 
hands he turned out year by year. 

He came across Polly in the course of his 
visits. She was a fine young woman now, 
a credit to the Home and the old country. 
She had been in the same situation since 
she had landed. She had endeared herself 
to the farmer’s wife by a brave act she 
had performed soon after her arrival. She 
had saved the life of the youngest child at 
the risk of her own. This, and her good 
conduct, had won for her the affection and 
confidence of the household. 

“Would you like to come back to England 
with me, Polly?” the master asked her 
when he was going away. 

“Come back to England? Oh, no—no!” 
Then, seeing the surprise on his face, she 
hastened to explain. ‘*Don’t you know that 
mother — but of course you have not heard, 
you have been away. I—I have sent for 
mother, and she is coming out!” 

It was quite true: her vagrant mother was 
on the way out. The kind people with whom 
the girl lived had offered to look after her. 

Whether she will be willing to be “looked 
after” when she arrives, it is hard to predict. 
She will have, at any rate, a wider world 
to wander in—and she will have Polly. 


eager 
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ABNEY PARK, SHOWING THE STATUE OF 


By John 


FY \HERE are two London resting- 
places which will always possess 
an especial interest. One of these 
is the well-known Bunhill Fields, 

the other is the still more familiar 

Abney Park. Abney Park might truth- 

fully be called the “daughter” of 
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Bunhill Fields. For in Abney Park, 


having “fallen on sleep,” lie many of 
the spiritual descendants of the Bunhill 








DOR. WATTS AT THE END OF THE AVENUE 


Alt Porter. 


‘worthies—a mighty host of the great and 
good, bearing honoured and _ immortal 
names, 

A few years before the closing of 
Bunhill Fields Cemetery that of Abney 
Park was opened. This was 02 
May 20th, 1840. On June 5th _ the 
first burial took place, being that of 
the Rev. James Mather, a Congrega- 
tional minister, formerly of Upper Clap- 
ton. 

The first “link” which must be spoken 
of between Bunhill Fields and Abney 
Park is the honour, which the latter 
claims with the former, of being the final 
burial - place of Oliver Cromwell. Sir 
Charles Reed, F.S.A., thought that he 
had discovered the bones of the Pro- 
tector in the grave of his son-in-law, 
General Fleetwood, in Bunhill Fields. But 
Fleetwood’s house was in Church Street, 
Stoke Newington, and it is quite possible 
that its grounds may have embraced 
what was afterwards the park of Sir 
Thomas Abney. And it is equally possible 
that to the now well-known and quietly 
sequestered mound in a corner of ths 
cemetery may have been borne the body 
of the “ uncrowned king” after its real 
or mock interment in Westminster Abbey. 
One of the rooms in General Fleetwood 
house, “‘embellished with a massively 
plastered ceiling glowing with heraldic 
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was said to have resounded invite his pastor, 
grand theorems of that great victim of a sad 
the human heart, John Owen, seek change and 
Owen himself 


eolours. 

with the 
master of 
Puritan and preacher. Dr. 


now “lies silent in the 
grave” at Bunhill Fields, 
which thus again becomes 
connected with Abney 
Park. gut these two 
sacred places have been 


hound closer yet together 
by another denizen of 
Bunhill Fields, the re- 
nowned Dr. Isaac Watts. 
The length of his “ visit ” 
to the Abneys a visit 
which extended to thirty- 
six years has become 
historically proverbial. 
Watts was pastor of a 
church in Mark Lane—a 
congregation which 
eventually became _lo- 
cated in Bury Street, St. 
Mary Axe. There’ Sir 
Thomas Abney and _his 
good wife were members. 
Thomas was a member of the Fish- 
mongers’ Company, and served in turn 
as alderman, sheriff, and Lord Mayor of 
London. He was a very pious man, and 
a distinguished Noneconformist. Neither 
pleasure ever 
public or private de- 
votions. Upon the evening of the very 
day that he entered upon the office of 
Lord Mayor he withdrew from the public 
assembly at the Guildhall after supper, 
went back to his house for evening prayer, 
and then returned to the company. 
It is, then, small wonder that such a 
Watts’s church should 
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business nor 
his observance of 
and virtue. 


Stoughton. The 
spreading trees, 
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when he became the 
nervous affliction, to 
rest at his country 


house. This was then situate at Theo- 


(ete: Cassell and Co., Ltd.) 


ISAAC WATTS. 


balds, near Cheshunt, in Hertfordshire ; 
and Dr. Watts was still with the Abneys 
when they removed to Stoke Newington. 
But wherever they 
indeed a house of God. 
interrupted was remarkable for 
suffused by a spirit of order, harmony, 
The life of the poet-pastor 
in that truly paradisaical home has been 
described in beautiful language by Dr. 
fragrant 
the flowery 
were there to soothe the mind, and to 
aid in its restoration to health. 
study was a turret 


went their house was 
The whole family 
its piety. It was 


bower, the 
garden ~— all 


Watts’s 
upon the roof of the 
house, the windows 
commanding an ex- 
tensive prospect of 
the surrounding 
country. Here, in 
this pleasant room, 
at his writing-table 
would he sit, the 
Christian gentle- 
man and _ student. 
His great life-work 
was undoubtedly 
the composition of 
his poems and 
hymns. It was 
these that gave 


him name and 
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fame, and it was the delicious quiet and 
hallowing charm of Abney Park that so 
often awoke his muse. 

From this earthly abode of bliss he 
was at length summoned, on Novem- 
ber 24th, 1748, to be for ever with the 
Lord he loved, in that even “ better 
country” of which he himself so often 
sang: 

“There shall we see His face, 
And ‘never, never sin ; 


There from the rivers of His grace 
Drink endless pleasures in.” 


Still endeavouring to follow the inter- 
esting connection between Bunhill Fields 
and Abney Park, it is to-be noted that 
the remains of the famous Clayton family 
have been “translated” from the one 
resting place to the other. John Clayton, 
the father of the Claytons, died at the 
age of eighty-nine, and, as stated on his 
Bunhill epitaph, was for nearly fifty 
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was erected on Fish Street Hill, near the 
Monument. This has now given way tog 
a modern erection in Duke Street, Gros. 
venor Square. During Mr. Clayton's 
pastorate, in the old Eastcheap days, s9 
many rich and influential hearers were 
attracted to his ministry that it was no 
uncommon thing to see a long string of 
sarriages waiting to convey their owners 
to their suburban homes at the close of 
the service. The preacher lived on good 
terms with many well-known Evangelical 
clergy of the Established Church—Newton, 


Cecil, Scott, Pratt, Basil Woodd, and 
others. In fact, he owed his conversion, 


under God, to the ministry of the Rey, 
W. Romaine, of St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, 

John Clayton the younger was a pre. 
decessor of Dr. Parker of the City Temple, 
The church now assembling in that build. 
ing formerly met together in the Poultry, 
where Clayton officiated. It had migrated 
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A VIEW 


years the faithful, devoted, and success- 
ful pastor of the church of Christ 
assembling in the King’s Weigh House 
Chapel, Eastcheap. 

It was in the reign of Charles II. that 
the congregation of the Weigh House 
was formed. When the original meeting- 
place at the corner of Love Lane, Little 
Eastcheap, was taken down, a new chapel 





IN BUNHILL FIELDS 


there from Camomile Street. The Rev. 
George Clayton, brother of the John just 
mentioned, ministered at the “ York Street 
Independent Chapel,” in Walworth. This 
building was erected about the end of the 
last century, and is now the head-quarters 
of the Browning Settlement. 

In an annual report thereof we are 
reminded that one of the church men 
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bers at the old chapel, James Wilson, 
was the captain of the first vessel of the 
missionary fleet of modern Christendom. 
During Mr. Clayton’s tenure of office, Mrs. 
Ranyard (“L.N.R.”) was also a member. 
On March Ist and May 3rd, 1840, the Rev. 
and Mrs. Robert Moffat, missionaries from 
Lattakoo in South Africa, and Mokotere, 
or John Siriam, a converted Bouchuan, 
communicated at York Street. Mary and 
Ann, the daughters of Mr. Moffat, joined 
the church on December 4th, 1842. The 
chapel has, therefore, quite a missionary 
record. In South Africa, Mary Moffat 
became the wife of David Livingstone. 
The names of Wilson, Moffat, and Living- 
stone thus form a triple distinction of 
which any place might well be proud. 
The roll of members also included the 
name (No. 78) of Sarah Ann Wiedemann, 
alterwards mother of Robert Browning, 
the poet. She joined the church in 1808, 
and was a teacher in the Sunday school, 
as was also her husband, to whom she was 
married in 1811. On May 7th, 1812, at their 
house in Southampton Street, Camber- 
well, their famous son, Robert Browning, 
was born. His baptism is recorded in the 


chapel register as follows: ‘‘ York Street 
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Chapel, Lock’s Fields, Walworth, Surrey, 
No. 127, Robert, son of, Robert Browning 
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and Sarah Anna, his wife, was born in 
the parish of St. Giles, Camberwell, on 
the 7th day of May, 1812, and was baptized 
on the 14th day of June, 1812, by me, George 
Clayton, Minister.” 

The Browning family used to occupy 
the pew in the gallery nearest the right 
hand of the preacher. An old record of 
contributions to the London Missionary 
Society shows that Mrs. Browning kept 
a missionary box, the contents of which 
she paid over quarterly until within a 
few years‘of her death, which oceurred 
in 1849. 

The Rev. William Clayton, formerly 
buried in Bunhill, brother of John and 
George, was for many years pastor at 
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Saffron Walden, and chaplain of the 
Nonconformist Grammar School at Mill 
Hill. 


Two, if not more, of Mr. John Clay- 
ton’s predecessors at the Weigh House 
are buried in Bunhill Fields. His im- 
mediate suecessor, Thomas Binney, lies 
at rest in Abney Park. Binney was 
often spoken of as the Archbishop of 
Nonconformity. Dean Stanley officiated 
at his funeral. It was an imposing 
function—‘“‘the thronging multitudes, the 
long procession of ministers, three abreast, 
the hush of subdued feeling that held 
all hearts.” Memories arose to the mind 
of never-to-be-forgotten Sundays at the 
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Weigh House when Thomas Binney wags 
in his prime! We further read that 
the worship as he then led it, was as 
a “‘door opened in heaven.” The sing. 
ing was full of chastened, devout fee’. 
ing, musically expressed. And what a 
marvellous unveiling of truth was the 
sermon! It was preached, not with the 
voice only, but with the eye, the hands, 
the fingers, aye, even to their very tips! 

A notable convert led to God through 
Dr. Binney’s ministry is interred near 
a path leading to the Elm Avenue. 
This was William Hone, the friend of 
Charles Lamb, and the famous author 
of the well-known ‘“‘ Every Day Book.” 
Formerly, as a Deist, he had publicly 
attacked certain actions of the Govern. 
ment done as in the name of a Christian 
state. The trial which followed is one 
of the most famous in English law. . But 
the result certainly did not have the 
effect of attracting Mr. Hone to Christ- 
ianity. He simply abhorred religion. 
And it was some time before he changed 
his ideas. But eventually he became a 
believer. In a lately published book this 
conversion of Hone is attributed to the 
verification of a detail in a dream— 
something about a knot in a wooden 
shutter! We are told elsewhere, how- 
ever, that he happened to come under 
the influence of Mr. Binney; and _ that 
the incisive reasoning find moral power 
of this good minister of the Weigh House 
Chapel so presented the doctrines of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, that the heart 
of Hone was at last opened to receive 
the truth. 

One of the most remarkable funerals 
which have ever taken place at Abney 
Park Cemetery was that of Mrs. Booth, 
“Mother of the Salvation Army,” as 


she is designated upon her tombstone. 
The concourse of people was immense, 


a detachment of “soldiers” from all 
parts forming a continuous stream in 
the roadway. The veteran superintend- 


ent of the City of London police said 
he had never seen anything like the 
crowd since the funeral of the Duke 


of Wellington at St. Paul’s—nearly half a 
century earlier. The coffin of Mrs. Booth 
was carried on a kind of gun-carriage, 
surmounted by her “S.A.” bonnet and 
Bible. Immediately behind rode her 
husband, General Booth, bareheaded, and 
on a white charger. The rest of the 
family followed in open _ carriages, 
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During her illness, Mrs. Booth had 
prayed for fine weather on the day of 
her funeral; and the mists did part 
just before the gates of Abney Park 
were reached. “Shafts of pale golden 
light fell on the fluttering banners, and 
made the quiet resting-place seem almost 
homelike.” Even the newspapers spoke 
of those assembled as ‘‘an earnest, in- 
telligent, bright-faced, and cheerful crowd, 
who seemed by their conversation, their 
hymns, their prayers, and their general 
demeanour, so positively secure of their 
salvation in the next world, that death 
had for them personally and _ individu- 
ally no terrors whatever ”—that it would 
be even as they sang 

“We shall walk through the Valley of the Shadow of 

Death, 

We shal] walk through the Valley in Peace, 
For Jesus Himself will be our Leader 

When we walk through the Valley in Peace.’ 


We pause next before the grave of 
Dr. Burder, who was minister of St. 
Thomas’s Square Chapel at Hackney— 
the successor of a building which had 
stood in Mare Street, and which was a 


religious stronghold during the reign of 


the first Charles and the Commonwealth. 
Rather more than a century ago the old 
meeting-house was taken down and re- 
built, much enlarged, on the opposite 
side of the way. To this place of wor- 
ship, and dur- 
ing the minis- 


‘to introduce among 
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the Lancashire novelist, Mrs. G. Linnszus 
Banks, was here interred. Her first 
literary effort appeared in the Man- 
chester Guardian in 1837, when she was 
then but sixteen years old. On the pub- 
lication of ‘* God’s Providence House ”"—a 
picture of old Chester—her success as a 
writer of fiction was assured. ‘“‘A Man- 
chester Man” attained a large popularity 
and the honour of an édition de luxe. 

It should also be mentioned that this 
cemetery has been honoured by receiving 
the body of a real prince !—“ His Royal 
Highness Prince Thomas Canry Caulker” 
—to give him his full title. He was a 
native of Western Africa, and a son of 
Canrah Bah Caulker, King of Bompey. 


The prince was sent to England to be 


educated, and he resided with a former 
president of Cheshunt College. He was 
an amiable and intelligent youth, but 
his father’s hope that he would return 
his people Euro- 
pean customs and the worship of the 
true God was not to be realised. The 
boy’s health failed, and, in the thir- 
teenth year of his age, he died at 
Canonbury, “looking unto Jesus.” 

Yet another link with Bunhill Fields 
is found in a stone bearing the name 
of Defoe. It marks the grave of a 
great-grandson of the famous author 
of ‘Robinson Crusoe,” who himself 





try of Dr. 
Burder, came, 
Sunday by 
Sunday, Mr. 


John Morley of 
Well Street, 


and his sons, 
Samuel and 
John. The 


body of Samuel 
Morley is now 
buried a t 
Abney Park, 
but his name 
liveth for ever- 
more as a 
Christian phil- 
anthropist and 
an eminent 
member of 
Parliament. 

It was only 
two or three 
years ago that 
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IN MEMORY OF JOHN WILLIAMS. 


was buried in Bunhill, and, while living, 
went to school not far from Abney Park. 
There one of Defoe’s schoolmasters was 
named Crusoe, and “ Robinson Crusoe” is 
said to have been written in a house in 
Church Street. Stoke Newington, a little 
to the east of Lordship Lane or Road. 
This house was destroyed in 1875, when 
Defoe Street was cut through its grounds. 
But it may here be recorded as an in- 
teresting fact, that Robinson Crusoe’s 
island is still in existence, and that « 
trip round it may be made by a small 
excursion steamer from Valparaiso. Where 
Alexander Selkirk first landed is now 
called Cumberland Bay. The whole place 
is rented from the Chilian Government 
for about £200 a year. The settlers oc- 
cupy themselves with catching and dry- 
ing the many varieties of fish, and rais- 


ing cattle and vegetables. The animals 
need no care, and the ground products 
grow almost wild. The narrow ridge 











where Selkirk watched is pow 
called the *‘ Saddle,” because at 
either end of it a_ big rocky 
hummock rises like a pommel, 


On one of these is a large tablet 
with an inscription Com Mmemorat- 
ing Alexander Selkirk’s long and 
lonely stay on the island. 
Here is an epitaph which must 
be quoted at length : 
JOHN VINE HALL, 
THE BELOVED AND HONOUFED A! THOR OF 
“HE SINNER'S FRIEND,” 
WHO ENTERED INTO SHE JOY OF His LORD, 
22 SEPT., 1-60, 
IN HIS EIGHTY-SEVi NTH YEAR. 
“REDEEMED WITH THE PRECIOUS BLOOD oF 
CHRIST.” 


The Rev. J. 





B. French, in his 
“Walks in Abney Park,’* de. 
seribes Mr. Hall as one of the 
most simple-minded and fervent 
of God's saints. ‘He would 
generally meet you with a 
glowing countenance and _ eyes 
brimming with grateful tears, 
and tell again what a ‘miracle 
of grace’ he was.” His well- 
known tract, “ The  Sinner’s 
Friend,” is a direct appeal, com- 
mencing ‘* Sinner ! This little 
book is for you!” It has been 
translated into forty languages, 
and nearly three million copies 
have been published. One of Mr. 
Hall’s sons is the Rev. Newman 
Hall, the predecessor of the Rev. 
I’. B. Meyer, at Christ Church, West- 
minster Bridge Road. 

Over one whom he 
his ‘* Nonconformist Curate,” Dean 
Stanley again took part in a_ burial 
service in Abney Park. This. was the 
Rev. Samuel Martin, minister of West- 
minster Chapel. He was a man of 
unusual spiritual power. The “ beauty 
of holiness” was said to be seen in his 
face. He had passed through the dis 
cipline of bodily affliction, and this had 
softened his very features, and brought 
out a very gracious expression on his 
countenance. And we learn that he was 
as good as he looked, and that even to 
look upon him was to love him. In 
him the anxious and the suffering found 


was wont to call 


a patient listener and counsellor. But 
the absorbing interest Mr. Martin took 
in his work wore out his life. On 


* A beok to which the writer of this paper is much 
indebted. 
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July 5th, 1878, looking eighty when he 
was but sixty, he passed away from 
earth to receive the due reward of his 
labours in heaven. 

In February, 1851, there was _ buried 
Dr. John Pye Smith. He was a Fellow 
of the Royal and Geological Societies, 
au accomplished scholar, a known 
scientist, and a profound theologian. 
In 1792, on Dr. Pye Smith’s full admission 
to a Christian church, he particularly 
mentioned * Alleine’s Alarm to the Un- 
converted ” as having been a means of 
his early impressions. 

The ministry of Dr. Raleigh has been 
described as an exemplification of what 
a quiet ministry may be. He appeared 
in the pulpit calm and _ self - possessed, 
‘wearing a modest dignity, which, like 

robe, became him well.” It was the 
dignity of a high-minded, spiritual man. 
Thoughtful, earnest, appreciative hearers 
gathered in numbers round his pulpit. 
Nor was this merely for the pleasure 
and the profit of listening to his 
sermons. His prayers also tended much 
to edification, and when poured out 
before the Throne, they spoke 
the heart in tune with God, 
the mind at home with Christ. 

The two famous Reeds, An- 
drew and Charles—well-known 
father, and not less well-known 
son—next claim attention. The 
former was the founder of no 
less than five great  philan- 
thropic institutions. At the 
age of sixteen years he became 
a professed believer. He then 
joined the Congregational 
church in New Road, St. 
George’s-in-the-East. under the 
care of the Rev. S. Lyndall, 
and it is a curious fact that 
this lad, Andrew Reed, after- 
wards became pastor of the 
very church of which he had 
been a member. His congre- 
gation grew to be one of the 
largest of the Independent 
denomination in London, and 
he retained its oversight to 
his dying day. Of his son 
Charles, afterward Knight, 
Member of Parliament, and 
Chairman of the London 
School Board, it is recorded 
that when a boy he was wont 
to spend his Sundays literally 
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within the walls of his father’s chapel. 
He was there at morning school and after- 
wards with the scholars at the service. 
The mid-day meal would be brought from 
home and eaten in the outer vestry. 
Then the afternoon would be given to 
the schools, the classes, the library, and 
the address to the children. These * Sab 
baths well spent” brought “weeks of 
content,” and spiritual health for the 
morrow of the after-life. His ability and 
influence as a speaker afterwards went 
abroad through all the schools. Their 
annual meetings were scarcely considered 
complete without ‘Mr. Charles Reed.” 
But like the Sir Thomas Abney of old, 
his public duties were never allowe 
to wean him from the observance o 
religious exercises in the church or the 
home. 

We cannot stay to mention the names 
of many well-known missionaries. One 
stone is to an honoured pioneer whose 
body has no grave, but the life of the 
Rev. John Williams, missionary and 
martyr, is too well known to need re- 
capitulation. 











(From a photograph kindly supplied by the London Missionary Society.) 


THE REV. JOHN WILLIAMS. 
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you do not happen to know 
Brenderloch, you will find it 
on the borders of the country 


that Sir Walter’s pen has 
made classic, shunted, to be 
sure, off the orthodox tourist 


route, but commanding a view 
of as fine a panorama of snow- 
capped hills as will render a 
trip to Switzerland altogether superfiuous. 
But on one, at least, of Brenderloch’s in- 
habitants Nature’s prodigality of beauty was 
completely _ lost. On Alexa Brown the 
charm of her environment was utterly thrown 
away. 

Her eyes saw only the dull, straight village 
street of Brenderloch, the humble post-office, 
the one despicable ‘‘ merchant’s shop,” the 
black, bare sehool-house, and the steeples of 
the two churches, the Parish Church and the 
Free, for Brenderloch divided its six hundred 
souls between two places of worship. She 
saw only a set of country folk with slow, dull 
brains, and a stolid satisfaction with self that 
effectually precluded the likelihood of these 
ever sharpening—the whole the personification 
of exceeding dulness, while her ardent soul 
longed for the stir and strife of a great city. 
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By A. Fraser 


Robertson. 
l 
“What I have wanted for years is a 
sphere,” she said to herself one October . 
evening (unseeing of the wealth of é 
autumn colour Nature had lavished at ; 
her feet, gold and crimson and russet), 
trampling the shower of fallen leaves ¥ 
carelessly underfoot as she walked, P 
“Thank goodness there is a_ prospect ‘ 
of respite at last. What a life! To 
vegetate here, shut out from the real 
world—to have the weeks and years 
drag by in intolerable monotony. It ‘ 
\ is the life of a vegetable, not of a I 
human being.” She scattered with 
impatient “swish” of her rustic walk- 
ing-stick the golden leaves from right to left ‘i 
of her. 

She was very handsome, with a_ beauty . 
that did not depend for its recognition on ‘ 
the peculiarities of the individual retina . 
Everybody admitted Alexa’s good looks, from a 
the members of her own family to the - 
youngest farm-servant who sat in her father’s x 
choir. Alexa herself was perfectly aware of f: 
the fact, also of the more vital consideration, <j 
that the list of her admirers included the 
Rev. Hector Mackenzie, the minister of ‘ 
the parish. There was a fair amount of dl 
amity existing between the two different h 
denominations that spoke well for the repre he 
sentatives of both. The gentleman in question a 
was coming towards her at the moment, and t] 
having been endowed with the eve of the = 
artist, singularly absent in Alexa, there ap - 
pealed to him at once the picture before him— . 
the straight slim figure of the girl; the nut ‘ 
brown head surmounted by the jaunty scarlet in 
toque, the whole thrown up in relief against 
the autumn tints in the background of the fc 
wood, h; 

Alexa hardly waited till they were within ni 
speaking distance before she hailed him with be 
her ready tongue. q 
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“Behold me having a constitutional—a pro- of the square ¢hin and steady grey eyes, 
cramme I particularly abhor; but Brenderloch But outward self-control not seldom covers 
reduces one to this sort of thing.” unusual depth of feeling. 
“You are more than usually dull?” he “When do you go?” he asked. 
inquired. The Free Church gate was at hand, a green 
“Qn the contrary,” she returned, with a_ painted one, exhibiting cracks and blisters 
fash of her brown eyes, ‘“‘I have takenanew here and there. Beyond the house showed 
lease of life. I am rather happy than other- low and dark and half-smothered in holly 
wise.” bushes, 
Her companion looked at her keenly. She *‘On Monday,” she replied. 
laughed a little. ‘“*And your people?” he asked. 
“Jt isonly that I have made up my mind ‘*My people admit that I am a fish out of 
it last, and so have put an end toa period water in Brenderloch. I am not by any 
of indecision.” means so essential to my people’s welfare 
He gave her a second inquisitive look. She as you seem to imagine,” she added care- 
poked her stick into the soft earth and lessly. And she gave him the tips of her 
looked up at him. fingers with an absent “ Won't you come 
“You know I have wanted ‘a sphere’ for in?” that did not seem to expect acquiescence, 
long,” she explained. He nodded silently. and left him with the gratified conviction 
“T have got one at last.” she announced, ‘as that he was disappointed. 
~ nurse, in Edinburgh Infirmary. I have had A schoolroom tea is not an artistic or elegant 
- good luck. I have waited long, but I have repast. It is possible even for it to partake of 
« waited well.” the sordid in a manse schoolroom where means 
“ She waited now, secure of some exclamatiou are limited, and the linen in consequence of 
ve f disappointment or chagrin from her com doubtful purity, for cleanliness is not the cheap 
ee panion. commodity the uninitiated imagine. 
ed. “You want a sphere?” he repeated slowly, Jane, a diminutive person presiding behind 
Pet ontemplating her. *Haven’t you sphere — the tea-tray in a dark blue serge frock, wore an 
To enough in Brenderloch ? ” expression careful and troubled. Kenneth, the 
we “In Brenderloch?” she echoed, with a _— eldest hope of the Browns, by-and-by to make 
i wnful laugh. ‘* Why, one might as well his mark in the werld, was engaged in con- 
It st in the backwoods. I hate Brenderloch. — scientiously emptying the syrup-dish, and Tom 
” It make me fee ke a bird that is caged. was bestowing similar attention on the dregs 
th I want to try my wings. of his teacup. Donald, the Benjamin of the 
Ik- As he did 1 t re ply, she proceeded Ibapetit- family, was clamouring for a second cup, his 
ee isly : utterance rendered indistinct by reason of a 
‘Isn't natural enough, or is Jane natural mouth crammed with bread and butter. Mrs. 
ty und am the exception? She is a smug little Brown made a taded but suggestive back- 
- mous¢ i thing, content to jog along, asking ground to the picture with a basket of stock- 
™ nothing better than Brenderloch from one ings and her darning bag. 
- year’s end to another. Poor Jane!” she The commonplace familiar scene fretted 
he ended f-contemptuously ; “where ignor- Alexa. She believed her sensibilities to be 
ye ance is bliss, mu know.” Her companion’s easily jarred. What cramped sordid surround- 
a ‘ nscrutable, but at this juncture he ings! She was glad she would soon be out of 
nt ently turned and walked with her. sight of them. She had an involuntary feeling 
he ‘You see, I want to do something in the that Providence had placed her, Alexa Brown, 
»- world, he pursued, still impetuous. “I with ber looks and her exceptional talents, in a 
of should never be content just to stagnate in this strange and shabby setting. Then with a sigh 
- hole-in-the-corner. What sort of life offers she recognised silently that she could but do 
~ here? Home is little better than a school her best to retrieve Providence’s error by carv- 
on ' . m , : 
om with a herd of young ones. What is ing out a career for herself. 
nd outside ? No one of one’s own class to And so Alexa took train to Edinburgh one 
he ssociat . } ey , ‘ To TH ; af . “ Hi » 
socia with, except you and Mary. An crisp autumn afternoon, travelling by the 
a existence where one’s intellect may rust, little shuttlecock railway that ran between 
. one’s ambitions dwarf and dwindle. where Brenderloch and Bavan, the entrance to the 
' energy has no outlet, and enthusiasm must great world. 
- inevitably die.” Brenderloch, so few were the pebbles that 
‘ oe was fond f a touch of melodrama, ruffled the calm surface of its monotonous F 
fond of “posing,” as the children at home waters, magnified Alexa’s going into an event. 
‘n had discovered. She threw back her head It was an action to be admired with a flavour 
th now and looked at her companion from of the heroine about it—exactly how was not 
: between half-closed eyelids. She did not intimated, but that was the common view of 
quite know what to make of the expression the matter. 
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Miss Mackenzie, the minister’s sister and 
housekeeper, cherished a romantic admiration 
for Alexa, worshipping her from afar, imitating 
her clothes, absolutely regardless of the fact 
that her own square dumpy figure did not 
lend itself to the sweep of Alexa’s draperies. 

“You could not expect her to stay in Bren- 
derloch,” she said to the Reverend Hector as 
they sat at breakfast the morning after Alexa’s 
departure. “It is different, for example, for 


Jane Brown or for me. We are the kind of 
girls who would have made _ indefatigable 


workers at tapestry frames in the old days, 
but Alexa, with her talents and ambitions 

She stopped. 

Her brother 
before replying. 

**It would have been a clear case of wasting 
her sweetness, you think ?” he said, a shade of 
dryness in his tone; and his sister, who was 
naturally literal, exclaimed admiringly : 

‘** How well you always manage to put things 
Hector !” 

Dr. Mathieson, the village doctor, remarked 
to his better half: 

‘*T hear Alexa Brown has gone away. I am 
not surprised. She has always struck me as 
out of accord with her surroundings. And now 
she has discovered the fact herself. The Browns 
are so commonplace.” 

** You think so?” hesitated *‘ the better half,” 
secretly resenting the sweeping male manner of 
vating every young woman according to the 
standard of her looks. *‘* Once you get to know 
Jane——” 





deliberately chipped his egg 


**My dear, the excavating process would be 
too tedious. Jane is a good little thing, no 
doubt. Iam willing on your testimony to take 
for granted to any extent unplummed depths 
and unappreciated virtues, but about Alexa 
there is something unique.” 

And the doctor’s wife refrained from 
tradicting him, aware that her words might be 
misconstrued. 

** I feel that Alexa will make her mark in the 
world although we shall miss her sadly,” said 
the mother, who admired her daughter’s soar- 
ing ambitions, her own having always been 
bounded by the horizon offered by the homely 
domestic hearth. 

**T should not be surprised,” 
Rev. Alexander Brown, who secretly hoped 
that some of his own disappointed ambi- 
tions might find fulfilment in his handsome 
daughter. 


con- 


assented the 


So Alexa made, as it were, quite a triumphal 
exit from Brenderloch, to enter on the long- 
desired ‘ sphere.” 

Through the winter she sent scrappy notes of 
her experiences to the Free Church manse, 
which were eagerly devoured by its occupants, 
who felt convinced that Alexa was making a 
stir in the world. That hard 


great 


was a 
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winter, and the term ** snowed up” might haye 
been appropriately applied to Brenderloch, 
Dugald the postman found the roads to the out- 
lying farm-houses almost impassable. Neyer 
had there been known to be so many sick ip 
the village as during that winter. Dr. Mathie. 
son was well-nigh worked off bis feet. How 
familiar came to be the mantle of snow that 
shrouded Brenderloch as in a white pall, 
remaining stationary on the distant peak of 
Ben Ledi; and how strangely weirdly still lay 
the place in the short winter afternoon as the 
twilight thickened, while snowflakes fell on 
street and house and church steeple, making 
them look like one gigantic Christmas card! 
The raw damp brought sickness with it, and 
Brenderloch had never been in the van as 
regarded sanitary conditions, and many of the 
old fell a prey. 

The monotony of the universal whiteness was 
varied now and then by a slow-moving proces- 
sion of black figures that stood out silhouetted 
against the snow’s purity, as it wended its way 
down the street towards the little ‘ God's 
acre” that adjoined the parish church. 

The brunt of things fell rather heavily on the 
doctor and the two ministers. Mr. Brown, 
old and rather broken-down, but patiently 
and doggedly conscientious in his duty, found 
his strength taxed beyond measure. He held 
out through the winter, however, but when the 
frost-bound earth at last yielded to the in- 
sidious shootings of early spring he took to 
bed. As for Jane, “the little mouse of a 
thing,” legion were the offices she filled during 
that winter. She was minister’s unpaid assis- 
tant, general darner and mender to the family, 
not to speak of resident governess to the two 
and now she added to her 
duties that of nurse to_ her 


youngest boys, 
multifarious 
father. 

One day someone, noticing her pale and 
fagged—I think it was the Rev. Hector Mac- 
kenzie—had an inspiration. 

“Why don’t send for your 
daughter ?” the minister the next 
time he paid him a visit of condolence. And 
the minister said, ** Alexa?” as if there were 
six daughters at to select, 


you eldest 


he asked 


least from whom 


and then he contracted his brows in the 
effort to force the unwelcome suggestion on 


his weakened brain. 

“Why, Alexa has taken a certificate,” he 
last. ‘She working. She 
has had several Alexa is what one 
might call brilliant, a girl parents 
might be proud of.” 

‘**She is the very 
stances to be at home,” 
Hector firmly. 


said at has been 
* cases.’ 


any 


in the circum- 
Reverend 


person 
said the 


“It may spoil her career,” objected the 
father, fretted. “And Jane does very well 
for everyday wear. Why, you would not 























believe the backbone that child has in her! 
Now that I come to think of it she has done 
everything for everybody. Her mother, you 
see, has not much staying power, and in- 
different health. And fen met 

child is any the worse 


aware the 
at least, she does not 


complain. And so it would be an enormous 
pity to spoil Alexa’s career.” The Reverend 
Hector left the manse with a_ peculiar, 


resolute expression about the corners of his 
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“Jy 


“You had 
minister shortly. 

The somewhat delayed but eventual result 
of Miss Mackenzie’s letter was to bring Alexa 


better write,” reiterated the 


to Brenderloch. 
the great 


She came like a breeze from 
world, bringing along with the 
rustle of her silk-lined dress a strange impres- 
sive air of up-to-dateness that Brenderloch 
instantly recognised. It immediately began 
to express its admiration. Alexa’s was the 





- 


“* Alexa, he is going to marry me’” 


lips, and certain words of his brother clergy- 
man’s ringing in his ears, 
well for everyday wear.” 
“T wish you would write to Alexa Brown,” 
he said to his sister rather abruptly that 
night, ‘‘and tell her she is wanted at home.” 
“Dear me, 


*““Jane does very 


Hector!” exclaimed his sister, 
afraid Alexa will be annoyed. I 
happen to know that she has a ‘case’ on 
hand at present in which she is very much 
interested,” 


894 


“T am 


personality that 
gets full credit and rather 
more for anything savour- 
ing of _ sacrifice. Her 
parents were almost de- 
precating in their gratitude. The fatted calf 
was killed. If self had not held so small a 
place in Jane’s life she might have found it 
in her heart to sympathise with the elder son 
in the parable of the Prodigal who, reminding 
his father of his never-failing constancy, got 
back the rejoinder, **Son, thou art ever with 
me,” 

Alexa’s coming created a stir in Brenderloch 
and at the Free Church manse and even in 
the sick-room. She was aware that she 


sort of 


p. Oli. 








IO0io 

dazzled the eyes of the community, notably 
and particularly those of the Rev. Hector 
Mackenzie, before whom she experienced a 
keen pleasure in disporting herself with 
all her additional acquired airs and graces, 
revelling in the conviction that he was 
doubly tantalised by her beauty and the 


knowledge that she was beyond his reach. 
In the sick-room she exhibited an impressive 
amount of technical skill, making poor Jane 
feel how crude and elementary were her 
notions of nursing. But, oddly enough, after 
the first few days Jane discovered that her 
work had mysteriously increased, There was 
an amount of washing and dusting and 
arranging under Alexa’s régime that fell in 
an unexplained way to her share. In spite, 
too, of the advantages of Alexa’s training her 
father failed to make marked improvement. 
How stale and flat was the sick-room Alexa 


felt as one morning after she had been at 
home for a fortnight she pulled up the 
blinds and looked out on the familiar land- 
scape in the greyness of the dawn. And 
there was so little to enliven the day’s 
monotony. In hospital one was always 
certain of an amount of variety—if not 
excitement. But Dr. Mathieson was dull 
and uninteresting. The Brenderloch com- 
munity struck her as more humdrum than 


ever. The Rev. Hector Mackenzie—the. only 
person who by any manner of means 
could be deemed interesting, to be sure— 


partially enlivened the monotony. But he 
was so ridiculously engrossed with his duties, 
so interested in his deadly dull parishioners, 
conducting himself exactly as if Brenderloch 
were the centre of civilisation. 


It was the more disappointing as _ better 
things might have been expected of him. 
He had read and he had travelled. Also he 
was clever and undeniably handsome. Indeed, 
had he been anything but a humdrum 
minister in this God-forsaken spot Alexa 
might——. But anything of the sort was 
clearly out of the question. It would be 


literally throwing herself away. Of course, he 
admired her, and no doubt he hoped. What 
had his swift remonstrance meant when she 
had told him of her intention to return to 
her work ? 

**T am going back to work on Thursday,” 
she had announced, meeting him in the little 
cramped passage of the Free Church manse 
came in and he went out. 

**Why you have only just come,” he said, 
and she noted how his voice fell. 

*A fortnight ago,” she said. ‘* And I am 
not needed really. Jane does very well for 
all that is wanted. I have given her a few 


as she 


hints and she quite answers the purpose, 
and I really prefer more acute ‘cases.’ Father 
is aging. At his time of life one cannot 
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expect a striking reviving. 
again in summer.” 

The naked gas jet 
door flared on her 
very fair even in 
utter selfishness. 
his lips. 

“The brunt of everything will fall on your 
sister,” he remarked drily. 

She flashed round on him, momentarily 
irritated. Afterwards she remembered that 
personal disappointment is apt to beget sharp 
words and she forgave him. 

“Has she complained to you?” she asked, 

**She has not complained,” he said. 

So Alexa went back to her work and the 
Brown household settled into its old groove, 
refraining from acknowledging to each other 
or even in the secret of their own souls to 
themselves, a sense of repose, of restfulness 
that stole over them in spite of Mr. Brown’s 


I shall run down 


projecting above the 
upturned face. It was 
the bare-facedness of its 
Her companion compressed 


continued weakness and Jane’s’ arduous 
labours. 

The weeks rolled on, and _ Brenderloch, 
casting behind it at last the long dreary winter 
and the tardy struggling spring, burst into 
radiant summer dress. 

Alexa Brown came again rather unex- 
pectedly. 

**Nursing,” she had discovered, ‘‘ was too 
fatiguing.” Now that she had _ qualified 


thoroughly, she thought she would strike out 
a new line. Life held so many possibilities, 
The more “experiences” she could crowd into 
hers the better would she be pleased. She 
had taken a fancy to go abroad if she could 
hear of some lady in want of a travelling 


companion. She would like to enlarge her 
mind, 

Brenderloch was struck anew with admira- 
tion of Alexa’s enterprise. While they stopped 


at home shunted into a side eddy of life, 
Alexa’s bold striking into mid-stream appealed 
to their slow imaginations. So Alexa went 
abroad, and after six months of the delights of 
foreign watering-places she in the secret of her 
own soul acknowledged herself disappointed. 
She even began to weigh future possibilities, 
and was fain to herself somewhat 
‘*cornered.” This going about from place to 
place was not what she had pictured. People 
were capricious, often inconsiderate. And yet 
if Brenderloch were the alternative, that was 
out of the question. Unless, indeed—and she 
mused deeply. He was absolutely sure to get 
on in the world, if he were only more alive to 
the advantages of worldly promotion. And 
with certain alterations and modifications, he 
Was a man no girl need be ashamed of. At 
any rate, she would put in a few days at Bren- 
derloch and consider. So she went home. 
They received her at the Free Church manse 
with the old loving admiration. Her father 
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was able to go about again in a feeble way. 
Her mother was still a semi-invalid. The 
children home for the holidays were noisy. 
fhe carpets struck her as thin, and the chair- 
covers threadbare. And yet over all and 
through all there was a strange atmosphere of 
elation. She noticed it on the first night of 
her arrival, putting it down with unconscious 
vanity to her own home-coming. Next morn- 
ing it lingered still about Jane’s face as she sat 
behind the family teapot at breakfast. She 
noted in a careless way that Jane was im- 
proving that, in fact, she was not at all bad- 
looking. It was extraordinary how those blue 
eves of hers retained their lustre with only the 
duiness of Brenderloch to be reflected in their 
depths. Indeed, given the advantages of good 
dressing, and if she could but throw off that 
provincial cut, Jane might really be quite 
presentable. But poor Jane was so common- 
place. 

“T see you do things just in the old way,” 
Alexa remarked half-contemptuously, as she 
saw her fortify herself with the darning 
basket after breakfast. 

“We don’t invent many new things in 
Brenderloch,” said the other with a quiet 
smnile. 

“I know,” said Alexa, idly contemplating her; 
“you poor thing. You must be desperately 
sick of the whole business sometimes.” 

Jane bent her head lower over her work 
to hide the expression of her eyes—could it be 
of ennwi, or of something else ? 

“How are the Mackenzies?” Alexa asked 
suddenly, pursuing a train of thought of her 
own. 

A sudden flush in her sister’s face might 
mean that their trains of thought had coincided 
in a startling manner. 

“Is there no word of promotion for the 
Reverend Hector yet?” asked Alexa, not 
waiting for a reply. “It passes my compre- 
hension how a man like him, with all the 
ambitions that should be to a man as the 
very air he breathes, can put up with a 
place like this. For a woman it is different.” 

“He has had a call elsewhere,” said Jane in 
a low voice, and had Alexa not been so pre- 
occupied in voicing her theories, she might 
have noticed a self-conscious expression steal- 
ing over her sister’s face. 

‘He has had a call!” she repeated, starting 
up. The news was of moment to her. It 
might even revolutionise her career. ‘To 
Edinburgh, I suppose ?” 

“To Edinburgh,” said Jane, in a voice that 
she strove in vain to render steady. 

“Of course, he has accepted it?” said the 
other, leaning forward a little. 

**He has accepted it.” 
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“With a show of reluctance, of course,” 
rejoined Alexa, with a laugh, “but really 
overjoyed to get out of this hole, And I 
supposed Mary is in the seventh heaven?” 
she went on. ‘“ Mary always longed for a 
chance of a fling. Although,” she continued, 
half musing and sinking back into her chair, 
that happened to be a rocker, and gently 
swaying herself to and fro, “I fancy now 
poor Mary will soon be superseded.” 

She broke off and pursued her own thoughts. 
After all she was not sure but that she might 
do worse than Hector Mackenzie. 

A quiet voice interrupted her meditations, 

“You are right. I believe Mary is to be 
superseded.” 

Alexa ceased her gentle rocking to and fro, 
dropped the .window cord and sat up sud- 
denly. She faced her sister, who had brought 
her eyes from her darning and now confronted 
her, and whose face, it struck her for the 
first time, glowed unaccountably. 

‘**Superseded!” she echoed sharply. ‘“ By 
whom? Speak out, please. I suppose you 
mean he is going to be married.” 

Jane stammered. It is a common result of 
embarrassment. And then she recovered her- 
self, in time to interrupt her sister, who was 
saying scornfully : 

“It cannot, of course, be any one from 
Brenderloch or hereabouts.” 

‘Alexa, he is going to marry me.” 

The elder sister took a minute to fetch her 
breath, and threw all her energy into her 
eyes. It was as if the proverbial thunder- 
bolt had burst at her feet. 

**You!” she said. Then repeated “You!” 
as if the monosyllable were incapable of 
containing all she wished to express—as in- 
deed it was. 

The humour of it struck Jane at last. 

“Why not me?” she asked, with a little 
laugh. And Alexa, now that she was brought 
to bay, as it were, was not capable of giving a 
satisfactory reason why it should not be Jane, 

Only one pair of discerning eyes had seen 
how the commonplace could be and had been 
glorified. Was it after Jane’s engagement 
had been made public, after, as it were, she 
had been hall-marked by the minister’s choice, 
that it began to dawn on Brenderloch that 
it had made a mistake? Their admiration 
had idealised the restless ambitions of the 
sister who had gquitted the plain path of 
duty to struggle after a “sphere,” and their 
eyes, straying thus in the distance, and 
caught by the glitter and glamour, had 
failed to note the exceeding beauty of the 
quiet life lived at their door, whose greatest 
striving had been to do the common everyday 
work at hand. 









































By the Venerable Archdeacon 
Wynne, D.D., Killarney. 
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‘A greater than Solomon is here.”"—StT. LUKE xi. 31. 






EEKERS _ after 
truth there 
have always 


been, even in 
heathen 
lands. The 
Spirit of God 
—the Word 
of God—has 
been working 
in the world 
in places where 
Divine’ revelation has 
not been made known. 
Some dim traditions of purer 
knowledge given long ago 
have been preserved. No one 
can read the ancient books of 
the East, especially the pre- 
Christian writings of the 
Hindus and Buddhists, with- 
out being attracted by many 
bright points of light—rays of 
truth among much darkness. The beginning 
of the Gospel of St. John seems to refer to 
this when it says of the Word of God before 
the Incarnation, ‘‘He was in the world, and 
the world knew Him not.” And thus we are 
not surprised to find men like the treasurer 
of Ethiopia coming from Africa in the west, 
or the queen of Sheba coming from Arabia in 
the south, or the wise men from beyond the 
Euphrates in the east, attracted to the light 
of which rumour or better 
had brought them word. 

This, | think, is the explanation of the 
visit of the queen of Sheba to King Solomon. 
Some of those who read the story have thought 
that her coming to Solomon was prompted 
They have 





even 


some Inessenger 


by a desire for a conflict of wits. 





said that it was a favourite amusement among 
the Arabs to seek a worthy competitor and 
have a tournament, with conundrums for 
lances. And the hard questions with which 
this Arabian queen came to prove Solomon 
are supposed to be such puzzles as might 
baffie him and prove to him that a clever 
woman dwelling in tents might be even with 
the famed king in an encounter of words. 
It is supposed that pride prompted her jour- 
ney, and that, after all, the whole scene was 
transacted on a very worldly level. 

Well, I cannot read the story so. Nor do 
I think our Saviour would have taken the 
coming of the queen to Solomon as putting 
to shame the indifference of that later 
generation to His wisdom if her motive had 
not been a better one than to prove her 
skill in tricks of subtle words. 

I like to picture the matter quite differently. 
I like to think that, far in the south-east 
of Arabia, among the descendants of Shem, 
and thus not quite strangers to the Hebrew 
people (for Joktan, father of Sheba, was a 
son of Heber, the ancestor of Abram, and 
would have transmitted some of the memories 
of early revelation), dwelt a settled 
or wandering tribes who might some 


race of 
claim 


share in the blessing foretold to Shem. Dim 
memories of the truth about God’s unity, 
and the need of obedience to Him, would 
be retained, and enough would remain to 


stimulate inquiry, and to set the more thought- 
ful minds among the people of Sheba specu- 


lating about truth and duty. Generations 
passed, and the Canaanitish inhabitants of 
Palestine were partly thrust out by the 


Hebrew race, who planted there a colony which 
grew to a world-famed nation. Merchants from 
Arabia passed to Syria, and Syrian merchants 
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to Arabia, for exchange of wares. Even to 
India and Ceylon the Hebrews carried their 
merchandise, and the story of their conquest, 
and some truths about their God. In the 
books of the Buddhists, some of which were 
written 500 years B.C., are stories which seem 
to be based on the history of the Old Testament ; 
and this cannot be a matter of surprise when 
it is known that the Hebrews, centuries be- 
fore these books were written, had sent ships 
to Ophir and Tarshish, and to what were 
called the Isles of the Gentiles. In this way 
the accession of King Solomon would be sure 
to be widely known. Rumours of his various 
glories would be spread abroad in the lands 
from which much of his wealth was imported ; 
and in due time all southern Arabia would 
be made aware that this richest king was 
also most wise. 

Now, can you find a great difficulty in 
supposing that, dwelling among her people, 
surrounded by barbaric luxury, with crowds 
of camels and thousands of sheep, with groves 
of spice trees of many kinds, mistress of pearl 
fisheries along the coast, and drawing a revenue 
from the mines of gold and gems in the 
mountains, the chieftainess of the tribe may 
have had a mind above these outward things ? 
Can you not fancy her, engaged all the morning 
in the duties of her position as chief of her tribe, 
when merchants from the west had rolled 
up their stores, and loaded their mules and 
departed, and when petty disputes had been 
settled, and judgments given, and accounts 
received of wealth added to her treasury; and 
when all had gone but the few attendant 
women who never left her presence, the 
queen might have fallen into reverie? She 
had again heard from the merchants of the 
wealth and wisdom of Solomon, and how 
his God had set in his mind truth which no 
man ever knew before. Her thoughts in 
hours of seclusion had often been deep. She 
had wondered whence she came and whither 
she went. ‘“‘ What is the meaning of the stars 
which silently look down on these plains at 
night, and which have no speech, and yet 
cause their voices to be heard? Is this life 
the all? Have I a living God Who sees 
me? Am I accountable to Him? Can He be 
known? Can He be approached? Will He be 
merciful to my sin?” The more she thought 
the more she would be humbled by a sense 
of her ignorance and a feeling of unworth in 
the presence of the unknown God. So much 
it seems to me quite possible that the Arabian 
queen might have felt. Read any of the 
earlier books of the Eastern religions, and 
judge whether God may not have spoken 
here and there to some of those “other 
sheep” not of the Jewish fold whom never- 
theless He wished to lead. This craving for 
more light would be excited to a point at 
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which the impulse to go where it could be 
satisfied was not to be resisted. And when 
the merchants once more told of the wisdom 
of Solomon, and painted a fair picture of 
his glories, she could resist no longer; and, 
woman as she was, Oriental as she was, 
with her retinue and her presents she made 
her way to pay him a visit—not to match 
her powers of wit with his, but to seek for 
answers to hard questions which nature and 
reason might suggest. but could not solve. 
Genuine, fervent, true-hearted, she came 
from the far south to hear the wisdom of 
Solomon. 

We read in the narrative that he received 
her royally. And it is noteworthy that 
their interview began by her ‘ communing 
with him of all that was in her heart.” And 
Solomon ‘told her all her questions: and 
there was not anything hid from the king 
which he teld her not.” Then, and only 
then, he took her through his_ treasury, 
showed his palace, and led her by many 
steps up to the Temple he had built; allowed 
her (if we are to trust the marginal reading 
in the Revised Version) to be present at the 
offering of a burnt sacrifice—a remarkable 
thing in itself when we remember how 
jealously the Jews guarded their sacred rites 
from being polluted by the presence of Gentiles. 
Finally, when she heaped gifts on him, saying 
that what she had heard and seen far exceeded 
all her expectations, he returned to her all 
she gave and more ; so that, though she came 
as a queen with gifts, she was sent away 
loaded with unexpected presents from the king. 
In 2 Chronicles it is said, ** King Solomon gave 
to the queen of Sheba all her desire, beside 
that which she had brought unto the king.” 
So that she was made to feel that all the 
wisdom, all the gifts, were offered her with- 
out price; and she could not think herself to 
have purchased anything by her offerings. 

A sincere, religious impression seems to have 
been made on the queen. Her words, surely, 
are based on some degree of faith in the Lord 
God of Israel: ‘“* Blessed be the Lord thy God, 
which delighted in thee, to set thee on His 
throne, to be king for the Lord thy God: be. 
cause thy God loved Israel.” 

Our Saviour has marked this story with 
His stamp of honour by choosing the visit of 
the queen as an example of the earnest 
seeking after God which He crowns with His 
blessing. ‘‘ Why,” He asks, ‘‘were there in 
the ancient days such examples of spiritual 
hunger and thirst among the nations — the 
Ninevites who repented at the preaching of 
Jonah, the queen of the south who came so 
far to hear the wisdom of Solomon; and 
among this people, My covenant people, there 
is a dulness of soul, a want of interest, as if 
they had no question to ask of Me, the 
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greater than Solomon? In Me are stored all 
the treasures of wisdom, I am that which 


Solomon in his riches and wisdom faintly pre- 
figured. I am the eternal Truth, and the eter- 
nal Wealth, Who can illuminate and enrich 
every seeking soul and pardon every penitent 
soul, But men pass Me on the road, stare in 
My face in the crowded street, shrug their 
shoulders when I say, ‘ Woe to the sinners in 
Israel,’ and 


treat Me as a common being, 
with no mission to comfort, or teach, or 
save.” Jesus wondered at their want of in- 
terest—how they let Him pass in and out 
among them, and so few ever had so much 
as a question to ask Him about the God 
Who made them or the life beyond the 
grave. 
And, you see, Jesus did not force Himself 


on anyone's attention. He was there, full of 
wisdom; He had stored in Him all that the 
soul wants; but He did not take men by the 
hand and say, “Stop and listen to Me.” He 


let it be well and fully known that He was 
ready to help, guide, comfort, teach, save: 


but people must come to Him. He pressed 


Himself on none against their will. And He 
marvelled to see the crowd indifferent, as if 


there were nothing in all this, no beauty in 
Him that they should desire Him. 


The same thing goes on still. In the 
Christian Church the living water flows; it 


is not hidden; it is not kept under lock and 
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free. 


key. It is But it is valueless, except 
where there is spiritual thirst. There is every- 
thing for the thirsty, nothing for those who are 
satistied without the water of life. 

Whence shall come that hunger and _ thirst 
after There have been times 
when there was hunger and no bread; but there 
have also been times when there was bead 
and no hunger. 
ours to 


righteousness ? 


To which of these times are 
be likened spiritually? The visible 
important present is filling so large a 
space in many minds that the soul-hunger igs 
stifled, and the world to come looks very un- 
important. It is well when trouble, or loneli- 
ness, or sickness comes to set men a-thinking; 
“Is it enough to be busy, amused, loved, fed, 


and 


clothed, and to have plenty of books and 
friends? Is there not something further 
which I want more than all these put to- 
gether?” That, under God’s blessing, leads 


to the stirring of the soul’s hunger and thirst; 
and when these are awakened there is little 
fear of the result. The bread of life is here; 
the water of lifeis flowing. Itis the hungerand 
thirst that are wanted. Christ supplies in the 
Scriptures, and by the various elps which 
the Christian Churches offer, all the needed 
food. The table is spread, and waits. May 
God give the sacred hunger, lest this full 
supply be wasted! If souls starve, it is for 
for the absence of 


the lack of appetite, not 
bread, 
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Forgiven. 


LONE we stood, there on the Temple 


oh) floor, 
- I and the famous Prophet. One 
by one 
The leering faces of the crowd had 

gone. 

What would He say? My heart was 
hard and sore. 

Our eyes met, and He read me to the 


eore ; 

But oh! the tender pity of His tone 

** Doth none condemn thee?” “No,” I 
answered, “ none.” 


* Neither do I condemn thee; sin no 
more.” 
* * * * > 
What! all forgiven? The foul and ugly 
shame, 


That dragged her down and made her 
life a hell ? 

Forgiven ! Her 

torrents came, 

The hateful burden from her conscience fell, 

And, lost in love and penitence complete, 
She flung herself adoring at His feet. 


E. W. H. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE HISTORY OF THE SILVER SHOE. 


mY this time Herbert Archer 
was aware that his pro- 
motion, which had been so 
delightful to himself and 
Daisy, had occasioned the 
most bitter disappointment 
to Mr. Carr. The curate 
himself had never opened 
his lips on the subject; but there were plenty 
of plainspoken, disagreeable people to tell the 
young Vicar to his face that everybody ex- 
pected Mr. Carr would have the living, which 
he so well deserved, by reason of his years 
of meritorious service. All the sympathies 
of the townspeople were with Edmund, and 
most of them made no attempt to disguise it. 

This intelligence was a great mortification 
to Herbert in more ways than one; for it 
made him disagreeably conscious of being 
only an interloper, an unwelcome intruder, 
as well as having been the means of depriving 
agood man of a post which he well deserved. 
There was nothing greedy or grasping about 
Herbert Archer, and he hated the thought 
that he would probably appear to his parish- 
ioners to be both; although he was entirely 
innocent of any design in the matter, as we 
know. 

It took away not a little of the pleasure he 
would otherwise have felt in his new and en- 
larged sphere of action. Perhaps at the same 
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time it was a salutary check on him. More 
than once, when he was moved to some display 
of youthful fussiness or self-importance, a 
glance at his curate’s grey head had been 
like a rebuke to him, sobering his pride, and 
reminding him that he had really no cause 
for undue elation. He once ventured to say 
a few words to Edmund himself on the subject, 
but his subordinate checked him, gently yet 
decidedly. 

“‘Pray say no more, Mr. Archer,” entreated 
Edmund, with a vivid recollection of that night 
when he had successfully struggled to resign 
his own will to a higher decree. “In ap- 
pointing you to this living, the patron 
acted strictly within his rights, and as you 
had not sought preferment in any way, no 
one could possibly blame you in the matter. 
I am content so long as I can remain here, 
where I know and like the people and my 
work. What is done, is done—never imagine 
for one moment that I grudge you the posi- 
tion, which I am sure you will do your best 
to fill with credit.” 

“What a good fellow you are, Carr!” 
cried Herbert impulsively. He was aware 
how loyally his curate had accepted the new 
order of things, though he might, had he 
chosen to side with the malcontents who 
were prepared to find fault with everything 
the new Vicar chose to say or do, have made 
things very unpleasant for him. And that, 
too, without affording any tangible reason 
for dismissing him from his post. A smaller- 
minded man might have effectually prejudiced 
all Coxfield against the new clergyman; in- 
stead of which, Edmund had, Herbert well 
knew, done everything he could to smooth his 
supplanter’s path. 

“Tt doesn’t seem fair or right,” the Vicar 
added compunctiously. ** A good preacher and 
capable organiser like you ought to have a 
parish and vicarage of your own by this 
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time, and then you could marry—if you wished 
to do so.” 

He glanced at his colleague a little in- 
quisitively as he spoke; for in Coxfield the 
curate had come to be regarded as a con- 
firmed old bachelor, quite impervious to 
feminine attractions. 

** Matrimony has never entered my thoughts,’ 
said the curate soberly. “I felt it would be 
most foolish—indeed, absolutely wrong—for a 
man in my position to contemplate anything 
of the kind, and I have tried to make it evident 
from the first that Iam not a marrying man.” 

And then, in a manner which indicated his 
wish to drop the subject once and for all, 
Edmund Carr led the conversation to parish 
matters; and no more was said. 

Nevertheless, Herbert’s feelings of compunc- 
tion remained; and, as the only compensation 
in his power, he showed himself more hospit- 
able than ever to Mr. Carr, upon whom he 
pressed invitations to the Vicarage without 
stint. At length it became a matter of 
course that the curate should come to supper 
on Sunday after the evening service, to 
luncheon at least once during the week, and 
to tea as often as he felt inclined. Even if 
he had been desirous to refuse, the hospitable 
young master and mistress of the Vicarage 
would not have taken any denial. Daisy 
was as proud of her housekeeping as a child 
of a new toy, and vastly enjoyed sitting at 
the head of her table and acting as hostess, 
But Mr. Carr did not refuse—at least, after 
the first few times, when all constraint had 
quite worn off. The contrast between the 
cheery Vicarage and his own dull sitting-room 
was too great to leave him any choice in the 
matter—and then, besides, it was his duty to 
please Herbert, who would not like it if any 
slight were cast on his hospitality. 

So he told himself most perseveringly, pre- 
ferring not to think whether he would have 
been quite as solicitous concerning his Vicar’s 
feelings had there been no bright young 
mistress of the house to welcome him and 
poke fun at him, as was her wont with any- 
body she liked. She came to Mr. Carr with 
all her difficulties in parish matters, and their 
heads were often bent together over the 
Sunday school registers, or the accounts for 
the Mothers’ Meeting. ‘*We must ask Mr. 
Carr,” was the invariable formula at the 
Vicarage when any particularly knotty point 
evaded solution. And he always advised them 
loyally, faithfully, and wisely, giving them 
ungrudgingly of his best, as they would have 
given him. 

One very wet afternoon, about five o'clock, 
he was returning weary and rather dispirited 
from a long round of depressing parish visits. 
His way home lay past the Vicarage, and as he 
neared the gate he was conscious of a keen 
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desire to step inside and ring the bell. If the 
Archers were in, they would be sure to ask 
him to tea, and tea in Daisy’s pretty drawing. 
room would be infinitely pleasanter—yes, jt 
would—than in his own solitary parlour. And 
then he rebuked himself for the thought. He 
had already been to tea at the Vicarage twice 
that week, and goodness only knew how many 
times during the week before, and Miss Archer 
would think him a perfect nuisance for coming 
so often! 

He took two resolute strides, and passed 
the gate—and then weakly — surrendered, 
marched up the drive, and rang the bell. Miss 
Archer was at home, the smiling maid said— 
though he had asked, as in duty bound, for 
the Vicar. Would he not come in, as it was 
so very wet? And he did go in; marching 
into the drawing-room to find Daisy sewing 
away as if for dear life, for she was one of 
those girls who cannot bear to sit doing 
nothing. Heaven be praised, most girls are 
of that persuasion nowadays; which may 
account for the fact that ‘the vapours,” 
hysterics, and other mysterious complaints so 
prevalent amongst young women in the days 
of our grandmothers, seem in a fair way to 
become as extinct as the dodo. 

If she did not feel pleased at being inter- 
rupted, at all events she concealed it gracefully, 
**Oh, you must stay to tea,” she said, when 
after a few minutes’ chat he made a move to 
go. ‘“‘Herbert will be in directly, I’m sure; 
in fact, I expected him before this.” 

He ceased to struggle with his fate. “ What 
are you making—if | may be permitted to 
ask?” he said, as he watched her deft fingers 
busy with her embroidery. 

**This is a table-cover for the sale of work we 
are to have in the winter. Do you like the 
design ?” 

She spread it out for his inspection, and 
he duly admired the delicate leaves and 
scrolls. “I hate fancy-work,” she candidly 
admitted, as she carefully rolled it up again. 
‘*But we are very badly in want of things for 
the sale, and so I nobly made a victim of 
myself on the altar of duty. I have come to 
the conclusion that it is rather a serious under- 
taking to be a clergyman’s sister, Mr. Carr!” 

‘“*You are so wonderfully energetic!” he 
said quickly. 

“Meaning, that I am an interfering young 
woman, so proud of being a new broom that 
I want to sweep all the floors at once! I'm 
afraid there’s some truth in that view!” she 
sighed whimsically. 

‘*Indeed, Miss Archer, you know quite 
well that I only meant that it is delightful 
to have a lady at the Vicarage different from 
Mrs. Snow, who hardly did anything in the 
parish! Coxfield is not like the same place 
since you came!” he said earnestly. 
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“What? Have I already succeeded in 
revolutionising the town in this short time ? 
«We were all asleep before you came, 'm 
afraid, and it has done us good to be roused 


” 


out of our lethargy.” 

“Dear me, | had no idea I was such a 
formidable creature! It is very unfortunate, 
since Herbert is always telling me that it is 
best to act very slowly and cautiously, so 

pe 


yg not to offend local prejudices! 
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“Ts that all the cake you have in the 
house, Daisy?” inquired the host, later on, 
as he surveyed some fragments at the bottom 
of the cake-basket with some dismay. 

* Yes, I had intended to get another, but it 
was so very wet that I didn’t go out. I’m 
very sorry, Herbert.” 

The guest felt decidedly guilty. Clearly his 
hostess had not expected anybody to cail on 
that was the long and short 


such a wet day 


“All the sympathies of the townspeople were with Edmund”—»p. 1015. 


With that, the Vicar himself came _ in, 
tired and damp, and quite glad to sit down 
and enjoy a good cup of tea. ‘I called 
to ask if you had received any answer to 
that note you wrote to the Local Board,” 
the. curate explained, rather hastily. ‘* And 
Miss Archer was so kind as to wish me to 
stay to tea.” 

“Quite right,” said the young Vicar heartily. 
“You must have had a tiring day, I’m sure, 
visiting all the people in Dale’s Row.” 


of the matter, only she was too polite to 
say so before him. He instantly began to 
torment himself with the fancy that he was 
de trop. Why had he not summoned up 
sufficient resolution to pass the gate? 

Daisy’s gay voice roused him from his 
dolorous reverie. “ A penny for your thoughts, 
Mr. Carr! I have asked you three times if 
you won't have some more tea, but I can't 


get you to pay any attention '” 
He woke up 


then with a start, for 
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Herbert was laughing undisguisedly. ‘‘I must 
apologise,” he stammered hastily. ‘I’m 
afraid I’m very stupid! But I was thinking 
that I’m continually coming to tea here, but 
[ have never yet had the honour of entertain- 
ing you at my humble abode, Miss Archer. 
Would you favour me with your company to 
tea some afternoon before long, when your 
brother can spare time to bring you?” 

**T shall be pleased to come,” said Daisy 
cordially; and it was arranged that the 
Archers should come to tea with the curate 
the next afternoon but one. 

Daisy had never visited his abode before, 
and she looked about her with frank curiosity 
as they entered his orderly sitting-room, whose 
neatness bespoke the old bachelor. It was 
really a very pretty room, being filled with 
all sorts of things which had been given to 
him by grateful parishioners at one time or 
another. In one window stood the handsome 
writing-table which had been presented to him 
by the congregation a year before; on the 
mantelpiece stood the companion clock, with 
its highly flattering inscription; and nearly 
everything which Daisy admired, in the tour 
which made of the room to satisfy her 
curiosity, turned out to be a present from 
somebody. So often the gifts were from Mrs. 
This or Miss That, that at last she teasingly 
said, as she pointed to a pair of beautifully 
worked slippers in a corner, “I need hardly 
ask whether those were a gift from a lady, 
Mr. Carr?” 

‘‘They were given me by a widow—a very 
charming widow.” 

**Ah!” exclaimed Herbert, looking much 
amused. ‘* This is getting serious, for we all 
know how dangerous widows are to a man’s 
peace of mind!” 

‘*A charming widow—of seventy-four. You 
know her, Mr. Archer; old Mrs. Venn, who 
lives in the Nun’s Walk. By-the-bye, it would 
be a kindness if your sister would call upon 
the old lady some day, when she has time.” 

Daisy did not respond, for she had picked 
up a dainty trifle from the mantelpiece, a 
little high-heeled, buckled shoe in silver, of 
antique workmanship, and was examining it 
with great interest. 

**Cinderella’s slipper, indeed!” she _ said, 
comparing its size with that of her own small 
foot. ‘*‘ What a dear little thing, Mr. Carr!” 

Tt belonged to an old lady here—no, don’t 
laugh, Miss Archer—a dear old friend of mine, 
who is dead now. It was one of her most 
cherished heirlooms, and, as I happened to 
admire it one day, she left it to me in her 
will, as a remembrance of her. I believe it is 
nearly two hundred years old.” 

Daisy laid the pretty toy down again with 
a face that had suddenly grown grave. How 
everybody, small and great, in and about Cox- 


she 
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field, seemed to love Mr. Carr! And yet he 
had had to see himself pushed aside and sup- 
planted, after all his years of faithful seryje 
by her brother! From the old women jn he 
district, from the ladies who called upon her. 
from the children in her Sunday school class 
she heard nothing but praises of Mr. Carr. 
and yet, here he was, still only a curate 
though his hair was getting grey! 

The excellent Misses Dawson, elated at the 
honour of providing for the Vicar and his 
sister, had set out the little tea-table with al] 
their choicest heirlooms which 
belonged to the better days they had known, 
Mr. Carr asked Daisy to pour out the tea, 
which she did with some trepidation from 
beautiful old china teapot, which in general 
was only visible behind the glass of a locked 
cabinet. The table exhibited a lavish supply 
of every possible dainty. Daisy laughed as 
she counted five different sorts of cake, and 
in the centre was a vase of spring flowers, 
freshly cut, but excruciatingly stiff in ar vange- 
ment. 

*“*My landladies are two good old souls,” 
Mr. Carr observed, as she expressed her ad. 
miration of the teapot. ‘ They grudge nothing 
for my comfort—two maiden aunts could not 
possibly be kinder. If I had left Coxfield, | 
should have greatly regretted parting from 
the Miss Dawsons, for I don’t suppose I should 
ever find such nice rooms anywhere else.” 

**Were you thinking of leaving Coxfield?” 
asked Daisy. 

* Well, when the living changed hands, it 
seemed more than likely that I might have 
to go too. It was quite possible that my 
views might not be those of the new incum- 
bent, or that he might wish some friend of 
his own—a younger man—to be his curate. | 
did not know your brother then, you see, 
Miss Archer, so I could only argue from cases 
which had come under my own observation.” 

“Oh, I hope you will never leave Coxfield 
as long as Herbert remains here!” she ex 
claimed impulsively. ‘ Everybody says they 
do not know how the parish would get on 
without you!” 

**Yes, but Daisy, if Carr had the offer of a 
good living, he could not be expected to stay 
on here after that!” remonstrated Herbert. 

‘“* Well, it will be time enough to discuss 
that contingency when the need for it arises,” 
said the host good-naturedly. ‘In the mean- 
time, Miss Archer, confess that your fingers 
are simply itching to better the arrangement 
of those unfortunate flowers in that vase! | 
spent ever so much time in trying to get them 
to look right, but I know they are hideously 
stiff and ungainly—quite an eyesore, in fact.” 

Daisy laughed. ‘‘ What a close observer you 
are, Mr. Carr! Yes, I confess I should like 
to alter the arrangement a little.” She drew 
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the vase to her as she spoke, and the two 
men looked on in mute admiration as, with a 
twitch here and a push there, the little bouquet 
became, as if by magic, the most tasteful com- 
pination possible. 

“Wonderful!” ejaculated the host. 

“Qh, there’s nothing Daisy can’t do with 
her fingers,” said her brother. “She trims 
nearly all her own hats, for one thing.” 

“Oh, hush, Herbert! You must not reveal 
all my secrets in that way!” said his sister, 
blushing. 

“Well, since the subject has been mooted, 
perhaps I may be permitted to add that I have 
heard several of our lady parishioners express 
their great admiration for Miss Archer’s hats, 
and wonder where she can buy such pretty 
millinery,” added the host. 

“ But ‘please don’t ever tell anybody I trim 
my hats myself, Mr. Carr!” cried Daisy, in 
great trepidation. 

“Certainly not; tortures should not compel 
me to reveal it, if you don’t wish it!” 

“T should have thought you would be proud 
for people to know you were so clever at ag 
suggested Herbert; whereat his sister’s dainty 
nose went up in the air immediately. 

“Oh, you men never can understand any- 
thing! As if anybody would admire a home- 
made hat, if they knew it was home-made !” 

“Clearly, we are getting into a_ region 
beyond the scope of our limited masculine 
intelligences, Carr,” laughed Herbert. “I 
give up trying to understand such a compli- 
cated problem, and I advise you to do the 
same |” 

“Though I may not understand all the 
metaphysical questions involved, I shall still 
take the liberty of venturing to admire the 
hats,” remarked the host; and Daisy did not 
say him nay. 

Soon afterwards the visitors departed, Daisy 
prettily expressing her thanks to the curate 
for his hospitality. As they went into the 
hall Mr. Carr drew his Vicar aside for a 
moment whilst Daisy was examining a case 
of stuffed birds, and said very earnestly : 

“T—] should like Miss Archer to quite under- 
stand that nearly all the ladies who have given 
me presents are elderly — quite elderly, and 
they are merely tokens of regard — nothing 
else.” 

Herbert opened his eyes a little. “My dear 
fellow, what does it matter? What harm is 
there in your receiving presents from the ladies 
of the congregation - 

“Why, none, of course, only — only I 
shouldn’t like Miss Archer to imagine I I 
was that sort of man,” rejoined the curate, 
rather unintelligibly. 

And though he had a sermon to write that 
night, having been asked at short notice to 
plead for a charity at a neighbouring church 
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on the following evening, he found it exceed- 
ingly difficult to concentrate his ideas. They 
would wander from the deserving cause he 
was to advocate to a certain dainty arrange- 
ment of flowers on his table and a charming 
face which, but a few minutes before, had 
been bent over those same flowers. It was 
utterly foolish and wrong of him, of course, 
and he mentally rebuked himself sharply for 
his absurdity ; but none the less those flowers 
distracted him sadly from his text. And it 
Was a perpetual marvel to gocd Miss Dawson 
what could have become of them; for when 
she looked for the vase to throw the faded 
flowers away, lo and behold! they had 
vanished completely, leaving not a wrack 
behind ! 


CHAPTER VIL. 
A COMMI=SION FROM MRS, TOWNSEND. 


FEW days afterwards Herbert Archer, 
who had been conferring with a neigh- 
bouring clergyman, was returning 
along the field-path which led to the 

Manor grounds. He frequently cycled about 

the parish, but this time had left his 

machine at home because a great part of his 
way led through fields. 

Very fair looked the smiling country that 
beautiful May morning ; the meadows spangled 
with buttercups and daisies, the trees offering 
a thousand lovely tints, and the hedges filled 
with budding hawthorn. To his right, among 
tall elm trees, the red roof and chimneys of 
the Manor were discernible. He leaped a 
stile, entered the little wood through which 
the path ran for some distance, and was in- 
stantly a boy again. He could not help it 
he must see whether there was a nest in 
that holly-bush from which a blackbird had 
just flown out with a loud whirr. He peeped 
cautiously, so as not to alarm the mother-bird, 
doubtless close by watching him ; and there 
was the dainty cup, with five pretty blue eggs 
in it. Once away from the path, a thousand 
tempting things lured him on, like a child in 
a fairy-tale—a clump of freshly springing ferns, 
a glade carpeted with blue hyacinths, or a 
few late wood-anemones lingering in the shade. 
Explain it as we may, it is not the lonely 
mountain, it is not the ocean’s shore, it is 
not the purple moorland, which holds the 
spell most irresistible to civilised man. It is 
the wood, which possesses an attraction few 
are able to resist. And from the world- 
renowned cedars of Lebanon, and the sacred 
olives of Gethsemane, down to the pretty 
legend of the lost children covered with leaves 
by the sympathising robins, what a variety 
of interesting associations are connected with 
the woods! 
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Presently he came to a charming nook, a 
semicircle of hazel bushes which sheltered the 
stump of a tree that had been cut down, 
forming a natural seat. On the seat was lying 
a small green volume; and, opening it, he saw 
it was a pocket edition of ‘‘In Memoriam,” 
evidently much used, There were notes in ink 
and pencil on the margin, and on the fly-leaf 
** Mabel Townsend,” with a date seven years 
back. 

So, then, this was one of her favourite 
books! He eyed it irresolutely, wondering 
whether she had forgotten it, or purposely 
left it there, intending to return. On the 
whole, he thought it best to protect it from 
any chance marauder who might happen to 
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find it, and slipped it into his pocket, By 
this time he had wandered nearly to the 
outskirts of the wood, and, pushing his way 
through a cluinp of bushes, he came to a fiye. 
barred gate, beyond which a splendid view of 
the undulating country was to be obtained, 
Leaning on the rails, her back turned to him, 
and the most utter dejection expressed in the 
drooping lines of her tall figure, was Mabel 
herself. She seemed so absorbed in reverie 
that he would have passed on without disturh,. 
ing her, but a rotten twig snapped beneath 
his feet, and she turned round instantly, 
What was it about this girl which in some 
undefinable way appealed to him so strongly? 
They were all but strangers to each other; 
and yet the fact that she 
looked pale and weary, and 






























“He woke up then, with a start.”—p. 1017. 


LBA a that not very long ago tears 


had certainly visited those 
beautiful eyes, filled him with 
Yr a medley of emotions he did 
iy not venture to analyse. Tears 
| on such a glorious morning, 
| when the birds were filling 

the air with songs of joy! 
What did it all mean ? 
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He felt sure she was not pleased at being 
discovered ; nevertheless she held out her 
hand with a forced smile. ‘A lovely day, is 
it not?” she said, with a politely vapid in- 
tonation. 

“It is, indeed. In exploring the wood I found 
this book and ventured to pick it up, as it 
had your name in it, that I might restore 
it to you.” 

Asparkle of animation brightened her heavy 
eves. “Oh, my ‘In Memoriam’! Thank you 
very much; I should not like to lose it.” 

“Jt seems to be a favourite with you?” 
“Yes, | can never express how much I owe 
to it. I know it nearly by heart, and I repeat 
my favourite bits over to myself in the night 
when I can’t sleep.” 

“When you can’t sleep?” he echoed. ‘ But 
you ought to be able to sleep! I hope you 
are not a victim to the modern plague of 
insomnia ?” 

She was manifestly vexed at the admission 
she had made. ‘Oh, everybody sleeps badly 
at times !” 

“A cup of hot milk the last thing, or a 
biscuit to eat when you are lying awake, is 
what my father always recommends. Have 
you tried hot milk, Miss Townsend?” asked 
Herbert solicitously. By this time they were 
strolling leisurely towards the Manor. 

She gave a curious little laugh, so strangely 
bitter that it actually seemed to jar upon the 
sweet spring air. Then, as ever, he was 
conscious of having no clue to what was 
passing in her mind. Behind the lovely mask 
of her face lay—what? A heart sore with an 
overpowering grief, or he was greatly mis- 
taken. But grief for what? 

“Tt is is very kind of you to care, Mr. 
Archer!” she said a minute afterwards. ‘ But 
in these degenerate days there are only too 
many who can’t sleep. And I do have good 
nights—sometimes.” 

He thought of Daisy, who, he knew, had only 
to lay her sprightly head on the pillow to 
obtain the most refreshing slumber, and con- 
trasted her happy lot with that of this other 
girl who lay awake repeating poetry to herself 
in the dark hours. But something warned him 
that it would be better not to pursue the 
subject, and to change the conversation he 
asked after Mrs. Townsend. 

“She is better now, I am thankful to say,” 
responded her daughter, soberly. 

“Her bad health must be a great trial to 
you,” he continued, sympathisingly. ‘* Has she 
always been delicate?” 

“IT have suffered continual anxiety about 
her for the last ten years,” Mabel answered, 
with a sudden and probably unconscious stiff- 
hess in her manner which gave Herbert no 
choice but to drop the subject. And yet she 
must have known that his question was merely 
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dictated by friendly interest, not vulgar 
curiosity. 

He did, however, venture to say, ‘‘Ten years 
is a very long time.” 

But she made no reply. By this time they 
had reached the Manor House garden, and, as 
he held the gate open for Mabel, Herbert was 
surprised and pleased to see Mrs. Townsend 
herself strolling among the flower-beds. She 
came forward to greet him pleasantly, with 
such a friendly smile that once again he fell 
captive to the spell of this sweet-faced, soft- 
voiced woman. She felt particularly well that 
day, she said, as she led him from one flower- 
bed to another, expatiating on the beauty of 
the tulips and anemones. And certainly she 
looked well, for her cheeks had a clear colour, 
and her step as she walked was not lacking in 
vigour. A stranger might have thought there 
was not much the matter with her. 

“It is nearly luncheon-time, and I hope you 
will give us the pleasure of your company, 
Mr. Archer,” said Mrs. Townsend presently. 
“Do! It will be a kindness to enliven our 
solitude, and this afternoon we are going to 
drive into Coxfield, and can offer you a lift.” 

As Daisy was not unaccustomed to find 
he had been detained from meals by parish 
matters, he accepted the invitation; and the 
repast was a very pleasant one, served in a 
large dining-room hung with family portraits. 
The table was adorned with flowers and fine 
old plate; but no wine was upon it, and the 
butler filled his glass with water as a matter 
of course. Herbert was glad to find people 
in the position of the Townsends setting such a 
good example, remarking that he and his sister 
were both pledged abstainers, 

“The anly hope, it seems to me, for the 
temperance cause is that in time drinking 
will become as unfashionable amongst the 
lower classes as it. has amongst the upper,” 
he continued. ‘*People who are not old can 
remember the days when it was thought no 
disgrace for men of position and education to 
habitually drink too much. But nowadays 
a man calling himself a gentleman, who 
appeared in a lady’s drawing-room in an in- 
toxicated condition, would never be admitted 
to her house again; and no public official 
who was known to be a drunkard would have 
any chance of promotion. Let us hope that 
the day will come when sobriety will be the 
fashion amongst all ranks of the population ; 
and the working classes will understand that 
it is a positive disgrace for anybody to be 
under the influence of drink. You may think 
it is a low view to take of what really is 
largely a religious question ; but unfortunately 
many people are infinitely more amenable to 
the dictates of fashion than of religion; and 
the temperance cause cannot afford to ignore 
secondary motives.” 
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*T quite agree with you,” said Mrs. Towns- 
end thoughtfully. ‘Why, my grandfather 
thought nothing of drinking a bottle or 
two of port every night after dinner; and 
yet he passed in those days for a most 
abstemious man! It seems incredible now, 
doesn’t it ?” 

Yes, happily.” 

“The custom of having afternoon tea has 
also been a very beneficial one,” pursued 
Mrs. Townsend. “In my girlhood, when 
people came to call, they were offered cake 
and wine as a matter of course, a most 
pernicious custom—and a very foolish one. 
But nowadays the hostess who offered cake 
and wine to her callers would be set down 
as a vulgar, ignorant person. Another in- 
stance of the potency of fashion, of which 
you were speaking, Mr. Archer.” 

‘*Yes, it would seem that fashion is far 
from being an unmixed evil,” said Herbert. 
‘*When it makes for righteousness it ought 
to be frankly accepted as an instrument of 
good; though the responsibility incurred by 
those whose privilege it is to set it is terrible 
to think of.” 

The subject then dropped, and Herbert 
began to say that on the morrow he and 
Daisy intended to drive to Angleminster, the 
cathedral town, to return some calls, and do 
some shopping. As their expenses that year 
had been very heavy, they did not see their 
way to keeping a carriage at present, so 
they were going in a hired wagonette, which 
would allow them to bring their purchases 
back with them. Mrs. Townsend hoped they 
would have a pleasant day, and recommended 
certain shops at which she dealt; and then, 
after a cup of coffee, it was decided to start 
for Coxfield, as Herbert was due at an after- 
noon meeting. 

The ladies went to get ready, but he had 
scarcely read more than a page of a magazine 
he had taken up when Mrs. Townsend was 
back again in her bonnet and light summer 
mantle. She seemed quite out of breath as 
she seated herself near him. 

*As you will be at Angleminster to- 
morrow, Mr. Archer, might I ask you to 
execute a small commission for me?” she 
began abruptly. 

*T shall be delighted, it is needless to 
say.” 

“It is only a parcel I wish you to call for 
at my grocer’s in the High Street. There is 
my order, which please give him,” she said, 
handing Herbert a closed envelope. ‘* And— 
and please don’t say anything about it to 
Mabel, because it is a little present I 
wish to give the dear girl as a surprise. 
About what time do you think you will 
return ?” 

*T must be home not later than _half- 


past six, as I have to take the chair at 2 
meeting of the Library Trustees.” 

“Then, of course, you will be in a hurry ; 
so don’t trouble to drive all the way up to 
the house with my parcel. I will be dow 
at the lodge gate myself, and take jt 
from you as you drive by. And do rm 
member what I said, Mr Archer — not g 
word to dear Mabel, or she won't enjoy the 
surprise.” 

Herbert promised; a little puzzled neyep 
theless by the fact that the surprise, what. 
ever it might be, should take such a prosaie 
form as a parcel from the grocer’s. Had jt 
been from the jeweller’s, or the booksellers 
or the draper’s, he could have understood jt 
better. However, Mrs. Townsend was g 
charming and so dignified in her blameless 
widowhood thatanything she required of him 
must of necessity be right; and when Mabel 
came down directly afterwards he followed 
his hostess to the carriage without another 
word, and they had a pleasant drive to 
Coxfield. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A SINGULAR REQUEST. 


HE two Archers spent a delightful day 
at Angleminster, combining business 
with pleasure; and in coming back 
the wagonette, by Herbert’s orders, 

st ‘d for a minute at the lodge gate of the 
M:.. ovr, where, true to her promise, Mrs. 
Townsend was waiting. She took the parcel 

-which was both larger and heavier than 
she had led Herbert to expect—with profuse 
thanks, as she slipped it under a long, thick 
cloak she wore, said a word or two to Daisy, 
and sped back up the avenue to the house, 

“What was that, Herbert?” asked his 
sister, with not unnatural curiosity. 

“Only something Mrs. Townsend asked me 
to bring from Angleminster. 1 know no more 
than that she wants it as a present for her 
daughter. She seems to be a most devoted 
mother, and a model woman in every way.” 

Quite early the next morning Herbert, who 
was in the dining-room packing up some books 
which had to go by post, heard a carriage 
stop outside the gate, and soon after was 
apprised by the housemaid that Miss Towns 
end had called. 

‘*Very well,” he said, a little surprised at 
such an early visit. ‘* You have shown her 
into the drawing-room, of course ? Miss Archer 
is upstairs, I think; go and tell her Miss 
Townsend is here.” 

‘*She said she didn’t want to see anybody 
but you, sir, and she asked me to show her 
into your study.” 

“Oh, very well, then, you need not call 
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Miss Archer.” And wondering not a little, he 
hastened to greet his young guest. His first 
impression, as she turned her face towards 
him, was that she looked perfectly ghastly. 
Her eyes were heavy, as_if they had scarcely 
ieen closed all night; and the lips with which 
she bravely tried to force a smile were the 
elour of ashes. He instantly concluded her 
mother must be dying, and had sent Mabel 
to bring him to her bedside. 

“J trust Mrs. Townsend is not ill again? 
he said, as they shook hands, 

She answered—though the words seemed to 
stick in her throat—‘‘Dr. Lane is with her 
now, and she isin no danger. I—I come ona 
confidential errand, Mr. Archer, and—and I 
hope you won’t think my question a very 
strange one. Did you—did you bring anything 
back for my mother when you went to Angle- 
minster yesterday ?” 

He briefly narrated the whole circumstances, 
adding, “‘I should have told you, had your 
mother not particularly wished me to keep it 
secret, as it was a present for you.” 

For a moment she was silent, though her 
foot tapped the floor, and her forehead was 
drawn into lines. Then she said, “I cannot 
explain why I ask it, Mr. Archer. You must 
think of me what you will—that I am an un- 
kind, undutiful daughter, a harsh tyrant—any- 
thing you please! But I have come here to ask 
you to promise, on your word as a gentleman, 
that you will never, under any circumstances, 
deliver any note, post any letter, carry any 
parcel, or execute any commission whatsoever 
for my mother without previously consulting 
me.” 

The request seemed so strange, especially 
from this proud, self-contained girl, that for a 
moment Herbert was staggered. On the face 
of it, it seemed neither a dutiful nor a kind 
request for a daughter to make in reference to 
such a mother as sweet-faced, gentle Mrs. 
Townsend. And yet those white cheeks oppo- 
site him, those strained, haggard eyes! Surely 
there was some terrible secret, some grim 
tragedy, behind all this! 

Though he entirely failed to understand her 
motives, he instinctively felt so strong a 
belief had he already acquired in the essential 
nobility of this reserved girl—that she asked 
ho more than was just and right. ‘I promise,” 
he said, looking her fearlessly in the face; 
nd though her eyes dropped before his, 
the tense lines of her mouth relaxed a little. 
“One more favour,” she said slowly. ‘ That 
you do not say a word of this to anyone, 
or mention the stipulation I have made, Let 
it be supposed that my mother is entirely a 
free agent—as Mrs. Townsend of the Manor 
ought to be.” 

“I promise I will never say a word to any- 
one—not even my sister,” he answered promptly. 
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He would have promised almost anything in 
his pity for the intense, though silent, despair 
legible in her words and manner. 

‘Thank you so much,” she said simply, as 
she turned to go. “I must hasten back,” 
she added, when he murmured something 
about Daisy being at home. ‘I’m sorry I 
can’t stop to see Miss Archer now. Give her 
my kind regards, And once again, thank 
you very, very much for so kindly granting 
my request. Some day perhaps you may 
discover the reason for it—-though I hope you 
never will!” 

**IT am so very sorry for you!” he could not 
help saying under the spell of those tragic 
eyes. “I wish I could do anything to help 
you!” But she only shook her head, and he 
helped her into the carriage and watched 
her drive away, with the regret which every 
true man feels when he sees dire suffering 
without the power of alleviating it. He was 
sure that, whatever its cause might be, she 
bore her part in it bravely, and it was none 
of her creating. 

‘*Has Miss Townsend gone already ?” inquired 
Daisy innocently, appearing at the door. 
‘Why didn’t Jane call me? I didn’t know 
she was here till I saw the carriage driving 
away.” 

“She only came on business,” said Herbert 
hastily. 

“Well, this is all very mysterious!” re- 
turned his sister, rather piqued. ‘* Miss 
Townsend is welcome to have her own secrets, 
of course, but I call it rather too bad of her 
to come here and never ask for me!” 

**She was in a great hurry to get home. Her 
mother is ill again”; and Daisy, who was 
really good-hearted, was all sympathy at once. 

**Oh, I'm so sorry!” she exclaimed. ‘ Next 
time I’m near the Manor I'll call and leave 
a card.” 

So that little cloud passed over; but, chanc- 
ing to meet Dr. Lane in the town, Herbert 
ventured, aware though he was that medical 
etiquette forbids a doctor to discuss the 
illnesses of his patients with outsiders, to say 
he was sorry to hear Mrs. Townsend was 
unwell, and he hoped she was getting better. 

“Oh! the attack must take its course,” 
was the rather gruff reply. ‘ Her daughter 
is in devoted attendance upon her, and she 
couldn’t possibly be in better hands.” 

‘*No doubt Miss Townsend is a very capable 
nurse,” rejoined Herbert. 

‘‘She’s far more than that,” answered Dr. 
Lane, roused for once out of his usual 
taciturnity. ‘‘She’s a marvel—a heroine! I've 
known her since she was a child, and I say 
unhesitatingly, that I don’t know such another 
girl anywhere! I can only say, if everybody 
did their duty half as well, the world would 
be a very different place!” 
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“A rotten twig snapped beneath his feet, and she turned round instantly.”—p. 1020. 
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He was off, with a flourish of his stick, 
leaving the young Vicar considerably _be- 
wildered. hard-headed old practitioner like 
Dr. Lane, with a large family of his own, 
was unlikely to indulge in panegyrics upon 
anybody, unless they pos sessed virtues and 
qualities far beyond the ordinary. ‘A 
heroine!” Dr. Lane had called Mabel. Some- 
how—though why he did not know—it was 
very pleasant to Herbert to hear that her 
beautiful face was the least of her attractions 
_that beneath her reserved exterior lay all 
the attributes of a noble woman. It increased 
his desire to know her better, to share the 
inner secrets of her heart, to help her, if that 
were possible, to bear the unknown burden 
which was saddening her young life. 


CHAPTER IX. 


GOSSIP. 


HE spiteful tittle-tattle never lacking 
in small communities had one never- 
failing source of interest in Coxfield 

namely, the shortcomings of the 
Townsends—as Herbert Archer speedily dis- 
covered. Gossip was sternly discountenanced 
at the Vicarage, but none the less, going 
about from house to house as he did, he 
could not fail to perceive that the Townsends 
were highiy unpopular, especially Mabel. Her 
mother escaped some criticism, on the score 
of her health; her worst fault, according to 
Coxfleld, being that she was completely under 
the thumb of her domineering daughter. It 
was Mabel who persisted in closing the Manor 
gates to everybody, and instructing the butler 
to say ** Not at home” to callers. Nobody in 
the neighbourhood was good enough for her 
idiotic pride; and therefore she seldom paid 
calls, and rarely accepted invitations to enter- 
tainments. 

“Goodness knows, Coxfield isn’t too lively 
at the best of times!” Mrs. Jefferson, a lady 
renowned for knowing more about everybody 
else’s affairs than they knew _ themselves, 
lamented one day to Herbert at the Vicarage. 
“If we had a friendly, sociable family at the 
Manor, things would be very different!” 

“But surely, Mrs. Townsend’s health— 

“Oh! I don’t believe she is really very 
delicate, except for these attacks she has 
occasionally. Dr. Lane won't say, but I 
believe it is malarial fever. She had an 
attack, I know, once in Rome, and it is a 
thing which frequently returns. I understand 
she is sometimes quite delirious. But, with all 
their money, they could easily provide nurses 
for her. There’s no reason why Miss Towns- 
end should shut herself up so continually, and 
refuse everybody’s invitations as she does,” 
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‘But if the Townsends prefer to live in 
seclusion, surely they may be permitted to 
Herbert answered, with studied 
politeness, just because he felt quite angry 
at his companion’s strictures, 

‘There | don’t agree with you, Mr. Archer,” 
answered the lady, briskly. She was not his 
parishioner, but went to Sunnyside Church, 
and also had a carriage and pair: two excellent 
reasons Why she should differ from the Vicar, 
if she felt inclined. ‘People in the Town- 
sends’ position know there are many eyes 
upon them, and it is their bounden duty to 
spend at least a reasonable amount of money 
in the place, and encourage local trade. But 
they never even give a garden-party, and, as 
everybody can see, they are stingy to a 
degree!” 

Herbert did not answer. His eyes were 
fixed on the gate, through which he hoped 
he might see a tall, girlish figure entering. 
But although a crowd of people were present, 
there was no glimpse of Mabel; and, lacking 
her, the occasion seemed incomplete. 

“TI do think false pride and exclusiveness 
pursued Mrs. Jefferson, 


do so?” 


are so detestable!” 
as he did not speak. 

“It is so difficult to know whether what 
may have the appearance of pride is_ really 
pride at all, as we can’t see right into our 
neighbours’ hearts,” he hinted. “And now 
will you come and have a cup of tea?” 
Anything to change the subject! 

But his companion was not a mother of 
daughters for nothing. ‘I'd be glad if you'd 
take my Lilian instead,” she said, indicating 
a stout girl in a red blouse, not far off. So, 
with the best grace he could, he escorted 
Miss Jefferson to the dining-room. Her con- 
versational powers were not great, though 
she informed him that she “loved” hockey 
and golf, was “awfully fond” of almond icing, 
and (quite as an after-thought) that she was 
so sorry they did not live near enough to go 
to the parish church instead of Sunnyside. 
So few nice people went to Sunnyside! Mean- 
while, she devoured cake and macaroons like 
a voracious child at a school treat. Involun- 
tarily Herbert’s thoughts flew to Mabel 
Townsend, graceful, poetic as a dream, her 
noble face the index of a cultivated mind. 
How commonplace, how trivial, this girl was, 
compared to her! And yet Mabel was heartily 
disliked in Coxfield, whilst Miss Jefferson 
seemed quite popular in her own circle! 

At last he coaxed the red blouse back to 
the garden; though he carefully avoided Mrs, 
Jefferson, who was now in deep conversation 
with Mrs. Tozer—a lady with a hooked nose, 
who was his pet aversion. She was as great 
a scandalmonger as Mrs. Jefferson, and, worse 
still, a prominent member of his own congre- 
gation. He felt perfectly certain that many 
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reputations had already been torn to shreds 
by the estimable pair, sitting with their 
heads close together on a garden-seat. 

But other eyes were upon them—namely, 
those of his shrewd sister, who just then 
came up to him. ‘Those two horrid old 
cats!” she murmured, with an _  asperity 
which might have sounded uncharitable had 
it not been so thoroughly well deserved. 
‘There they are, as usual, slandering every- 
body within a radius of twenty miles. But 
f’ll be even with them!” 

With her blandest smile, she boldly bore 
down upon the engaging couple. ‘* Have you 
had any tea, Mrs. Jefferson? No? Then you 
must have some at once. Mr. Carr!” to the 
curate, who was hovering not far off, ‘‘ please 
take Mrs. Jefferson to have some tea, And, 
Mrs. Tozer, you must play in the next game 
of croquet with me. Oh, yes, you must—I 
will take no denial!” 

Before Herbert had done wondering at the 
resources of feminine tact, one lady had been 
whisked to the east, the other to the west; 
and no more characters were taken away, for 
the rest of that afternoon at least. Miss 
Archer took a malicious delight in keeping 
the two scandalmongers apart; and never 
once did they contrive to get together but 
their smiling young hostess was at their side, 
and perforce their tongues were silent. 

3ut still there was no sign of Mabel Towns- 
end, though she had half-promised Daisy to 
come to this particular’ roquet-party. Miss 
Archer was quite disappointed, as she re- 
marked, when all the guests except Edmund 
Carr had departed. ‘Another Wednesday, 
and Miss Townsend hasn’t been near us! 
What an odd girl she is!” she exclaimed, as 
she began to collect the scattered balls. 

‘Perhaps her mother is ill again,” suggested 
Herbert, a shade passing over his own face. 

**T hope not; but surely she might have sent 
a note, in that case. I really want to get to 
know Miss Townsend better, because I[ believe 
I should like her; but, if she will persist in 
keeping me at arm’s length, what can I do?” 


“She hardly ever goes anywhere,” obseryeg 
Mr. Carr. 

“But why not? Her mother is not always 
ill, for I see her driving about.” : 

“Well, L am quite unable to explain Miss 
Townsend’s shrinking from society ; though, 
like you, Miss Archer, I should like to know 
her better, for what little I have seen of hep 
makes me sure she must be most estimable, 
But although I have been here so long, I haye 
never been on intimate terms at the Manor, as 
you know.” 

* But, at least, you know the Townsends 
well enough to be sure that the odious gossip 
of this place, which ascribes their love of 
seclusion to pride and stinginess, and selfish. 
ness, cannot possibly be true!” cried Herbert, 
with some heat. 

“Yes, I am quite sure there is not a particle 
of stinginess or pride about them! They 
always subscribe liberally to local charities, and 
though it is true they don’t mix much with 
the townspeople, they are no more friendly 
with the county families round.” 

“Well, it’s too bad of Mabel!” pouted Daisy, 
**When I had quite made up ny mind we were 
going to be great friends too!” 

“Daisy generally manages to get her own 
way in the long run!” laughed her brother, 
with a recollection of Mrs. Jefferson and Mrs, 
Tozer. ‘She doesn’t like her little plans to be 
upset, Carr, I can tell you!” 

**But do any of us?” asked the grey-haired 
curate; and directly afterwards he was sorry 
he had said it, for he felt sure, from the ex- 
pression of Daisy’s face, that she was thinking 
how pitifully his own quite legitimate hopes 
about the living had been blasted. So, to 
cover the slight awkwardness, he added 
hastily, ‘‘But it is good for us to be dis 
appointed sometimes! I am quite sure of 
that!” 

But were those tears in Daisy’s big blue eyes, 
as she turned away in silence to resume her 
search for the balls? Edmund Carr debated 
that question all the way home to his solitary 
rooms, [END OF CHAPTER NINE. | 
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By the Rev. W. 





N Monday, April 22nd, the 
London morning papers 


contained the brief 
but distressing an- 
nouncement: ‘Sydney, 
April 21. The Rev. 


Chalmers and 
the Rev. Oliver Tom- 
kins have been mur- 
dered by natives on the 
Fly River, New Guinea.—Reuter.” 

For some hours the news was doubted. 
The Foreign Secretary of the London Mis- 
sionary Society refused to believe it. He 
said to me, **Chalmers has too often been 
But as the hours passed 
this time the 


James 





murdered before.” 
on, the conviction grew that 
news was only too true, and inquiry by 
cable from the Missionary Society brought 
back the following reply from the Society's 


agent in Australia: ‘* Wired Thursday Island ; 


received the following: ‘News from Daru 
states Chalmers and Tomkins, with twelve 
students, murdered on Aird River; tribal 


fight at time. Chalmers landing, tried to 
make peace. Society’s agents at Daru look- 
ing after mission. Governor-Resident wired 
Brisbane asking permission to render assist- 
ance 


And so the terrible conclusion was forced 
on thousands of hearts all over the English- 
speaking great heart of 
Chalmers had ceased to beat. The only 
sadness was that he died 


world that the 


alleviation of the 
when trying to carry the Good News of God 
heard of it. All 
know is that, on leaving 


to those who had never 
that we at present 
their schooner to go ashore, he and his com- 
pany were surrounded by the natives in their 
war canoes and all met their death. From 
the latest learn that this took 
place~at Goari Bari Island, twelve miles west 
of Cape Blackwood, in the Gulf of Papua, 
on April 8th. The island lies at the mouth of 
the Aird River, a locality scarcely known, 
nd not vet under control of the Govern- 
better ? 


report we 


man die 


ment, And how can 











Garrett Horder. 


Whilst our hearts were moved by the news 
that his brave companions—Oliver F. Tomkins, 
whom Chalmers predicted would be one of 
the great missionaries of the world, and the 
twelve students unknown to us either in form 
or name, but probably equally brave—had 
been suddenly honoured by the martyr’s 
crown; yet so outstanding, so unique, were 
the character and work of Chalmers that 
our thoughts were occupied chiefly with 
him, and the practically incalculable loss to 
the great island which he loved as his own 
soul, 

Robert Louis Stevenson called him ‘The 
Great-Heart of New Guinea,” and desired to 
outlive him that he might write his life. 
What a life he would have given the worid! 
A naval captain once said, ‘Chalmers was 
the bravest man I ever knew”—a large state- 
ment, but one which would be endorsed by 
those who knew him best. The loss to the 
New Guinea people is inexpressibly great, 
for Chalmers was a man born to be an ex- 
plorer and missionary to savage folk. 


In a letter of high appreciation to The 
Times of May 10th, Vice-Admiral Bridge, 


formerly Commander-in-Chief of the Aus- 
tralian station, says: “It is difficult to do 
justice in writing to the character of this 
really great Englishman. One had only to 
know and live with him in out-of-the-way 
lands to be convinced that he was endowed 
with the splendid characteristics which dis- 
tinguished our most eminent explorers and 
pioneers.” 

In a letter to the same paper of May 20th, 
Admiral Erskine, after speaking of the great 
services rendered to the British Government 
by Chalmers, says: “I cannot close this 
letter without expressing my personal admira- 
tion and respect for the noble qualities which 
distinguished and adorned my late lamented 
friend, and the profound sorrow and distress 
which | have heard of his untimely 
hands of those 


with 
and terrible death at the 
natives for whose benefit he spent over twenty 


years of his life. An earnest and true disciple 
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of his Master, he has yielded up a life of self- 
negation and devotion to duty to win immor- 
tality and a crown of glory which fadeth not 
away. And it would be entirely in keeping 
with his Christian character—a humble follower 
of the Great Example—if his last thoughts and 
fervent prayers were offered up in the last 
bitter hour for the poor benighted savages 
who unwittingly have done to death their 
truest friend and benefactor.” 

He was not made.by college training or 
culture. He owed little to these. He would 
have been as great a missionary without these. 
He left college 
very much as 


THE QUIVER. 


many others who might be named. And 
now James Chalmers has been added to its 
record of great departed missionaries. In that 
record he will find a place all his own, 

His early days were passed not far from the 
Duke of Argyll’s seat at Inverary, and the 
late Duke took the deepest interest in his 
career, and was not a little proud of his 
exploits in his far-off sphere. When 4 
church on the estate had to be pulled down, 
Chalmers, with all a Scotchman’s love fop 
his place of birth, begged that the bell and 
Communion plate might be sent out for use 
in one of the 
churches ip 





he entered it. 
Spinoza was 
called a God- 
intoxicated 
man: Chalmers 
was a God- 
fashioned man, 
in body, in 
mind, and 
above all in 
heart, for the 


work of com- 
mending the 
Gospel to 





savage races, 
For three 
years we were 
students of the 
same 
On the same 
day we entered 
the doors of 
that now almost 
ancient institu- 
tion founded by 
the Countess of 
Huntingdon at 
Trevecea, and 
afterwards 
transferred to 
Cheshunt in 
Hertfordshire — 
a college which 4 


college. 








New Guinea, 
His prepara 
tion for mis 
sionary — work 
began before he 
entered college, 
For a time he 
worked in the 
lowest slums of 
Glasgow as a 
city missionary, 
He worked for 
the heathen at 
home before 
working for the 
heathen abroad, 


It is not too 
much to call 
those dwellers 


in the wynds of 
Glasgow, _hea- 
then. Nosights 
that afterwards 
met his eye in 
New Guinea ex- 
ceeded in im- 
purity those he 
faced in the 
great mercan- 
tile capital of 
Scotland. I 
have the most 
vivid __ recollec- 








was the  out- Sonen et ae eee eg tT 
come of the 
great Evangel- 
ical Revival of the eighteenth century, and 
which had for its first President the saintly 
Fletcher of Madeley, and which has not only 
sent out some of the most notable preachers 
to the Home Churches, but has had a still 
greater record of missionaries to the heathen. 
Within its walls were trained Dr. John 
Chalmers, one of the few great Chinese 
scholars of the age; Dr. W. Muirhead, who 
at the time of his death was the Nestor of 
missionaries to the Celestial Empire; James 


Gilmour, the Apostle to Mongolia, and 
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THE REV. JAMES CHALMERS. 


tion of his de 
scriptions of the 
orgies he wit 
nessed there. They are too awful to be here 
recounted. In Glasgow he was closely asso 
ciated with the Rev. Dr. Henry Calderwood 
as the missionary of his church, and he 
always spoke of him both with respect and 
affection. 

When he came to Cheshunt he was a very 
different man in outward appearance from 
what he was in later years. The crowds which 
thronged to hear him on his infrequent visits 
to this country saw before them a_ broad, 
massive, deep-chested man, with a face manly 
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but full of tenderness—a face not unlike to 
that of Charles Dickens in profile, but more 
But when he entered Cheshunt he 
lithe, with scarcely an 
superfluous flesh, a clean-shaven 
ace Which revealed the outlines of a mouth 
resolute and determined to the last degree, 
and dark, keen eyes, not unlike to those of 
the great preacher, Dr. McLaren. 

Such, in brief, was the outer man. What 
was the inner man? Simple, manly, daring, 
happiest when some work involving physical 
exertion had to be done, more at home out 
of than in the classroom; happiest of all 
when steering a raft up and down the New 
River, which runs through the college grounds. 
My most vivid memories of him are of 
times when he was on that raft—running up 


massive. 
was thin, 
ounce of 


{ 


sinewy, 


and down it like a Canadian lumberman— 
not infrequently losing his balance and dis- 
appearing under water. And I have often 


thought that his best preparation for his 
pioneering in New Guinea was on that raft— 
which, against all regulations both of the 
college and New River authorities, he persisted 
in launching and steering. 

lam doing him no injustice in saying this, 
for in the preface to his ‘* Pioneering in New 
Guinea” he says of himself, ‘I am more at 
home in my whale-boat off New Guinea 





Vhotoe supplied by the New South Wales Governmen’.) 
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than in my study, and my hand takes more 
readily to the tiller than the pen.” Indeed, 
his abounding vitality found fuller expression 
in physical than mental work. Was there 
any practical joke on?—Chalmers was sure 
to be the leader. Was there any expedition 
to a far-off mission church where strength 
of limb was needed even more than of mind ?— 
Chalmers was the man for it. Indeed, the 
farthest off of these churches connected with 
the college—at Hartford Heath, eight miles 
away —was put under his charge. To this day 
its proudest memory is that he was their 
Dean. Few men ever left the college with 
a scantier stock of theology. Scotchman 
though he was, the intricacies of theologic 
thought had little or no attraction for him. 
The spell of the beloved Principal of Cheshunt 
—Dr. H. R. Reynolds—was over him, as it 
was over all his students, but he gained 
more from the man than from his teaching. 
And when he went forth to his missionary 
work his equipments were a splendid body, 
an absolutely fearless nature, and a heart 
on fire with love to Christ and to men. 

His first years of service were given to 
Rarotonga. For a time he was the principal 
of a training college there for native pastors. 
Those who knew him used to smile at the 
idea of Chalmers as the principal of a college. 
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But, faithful and devoted as was his labour 
here, it but the prelude to the real 
work of his life, with which his name will 
be imperishably linked. What Augustine was 
to England, what Columba was to Scotland, 
what St. Patrick was to Ireland, that Chalmers 
was to New Guinea. In after-times that 
spot on the Aird River where he gained the 
martyr’s crown will be as sacred to the 
people of New Guinea as Canterbury is to the 
English, or Iona to the Scotch. 

The day on which the directors of the London 
Missionary Society decided to send Chalmers 
to New Guinea should be marked as a red-letter 
day. No wiser decision was ever made. 

The field was not absolutely new to mis- 
sionary labour. In 1870 French intolerance 
had made it imperative for the Rev. Samuel 
Macfarlane to leave Lifu, and the directors 
of the London Missionary Society 
him to proceed to New Guinea and see if 
openings for work could be found there. All the 
native pastors and students offered to accom- 
pany him. Just at this juncture the Rev. A. 
W. Murray arrived in the John Williams 
and, as he was full of experience of pioneer 
work, he joined Mr. Macfarlane and his little 
band of native volunteers. To these belong 
the high honour of starting the New Guinea 
Mission—an honour won only through splendid 
courage in facing the manifold perils of such 
a task. Would that space permitted a recital 
of the thrilling story! 

Four years later the Rev. W. G. Lawes pro- 
ceeded to the island. and fixed on Port Moresby 


was 


requested 


as the scene of labour. Speaking generally, 
Macfarlane and Murray did the work of 
heralds, Lawes doing the work of pastor, 
teacher, translator, trainer of native teachers. 
And now, three years later, in 1877, James 
Chalmers comes on the scene, with a sort 


of roving commission — explorer, evangelist, 
inspirer—impressing himself by means of his 
great personality on the natives, and known 
wherever he goes as ‘*Tamate.” Everywhere 
he goes unarmed, not carrying even a stick— 
even Gordon carried that—taking no means of 
protection, never striking back. And this 
amongst a people savage and cannibal. Let 
one of their deeds take the place of a descrip- 
tion. They captured the St. Paul with three 
hundred and sixty Chinese on board. They 
them up like cattle marked for 
slaughter, and clubbed and cooked them, 
three or four every morning, until only four 
remained. I remember, Chalmers told 
me how, in later times, when they had been 
influenced for good, one day a native brought 
as a delicacy for his wife, who was then ill, a 
cut off a man’s breast. But though he went 
unarmed, he not unalert. Probably his 
was as remarkable as his bravery. 
Take the following as an illustration of this : 


cooped 


too, 


was 
alertness 
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* The tide was far out when our boat touched 
the beach. <A crowd met us, and in every hand 
was a club or spear. 
spring ashore, but was warned not to land, | 
told them I had come to see the chief, had 
present for him, and must see him, 

***Give us your present, and we will give it to 
him; but you must not land.’ 

**T am Tamate, from Suau, and have come 
as a friend to visit your old chief, and I must 
land.’ 

**An elderly woman came close up to the 
boat, saying, ‘You must not land, but I will 
take the present, or,’ pointing to a young man 
close by, ‘he will take it for his parent,’ he 
being the chief's son. 

***No, I must see the chief for myself; but 
the son I should also like to know, and will 
give him a present too.’ 

‘*Springing ashore, followed by the mate, a 
fine, daring fellow, much accustomed to rough. 
ing it in the diggings, and not the least afraid 
of natives, [ walked up the long beach to the 
The old man was 


I went on to the bow to 


village, to the chief's house. 
seated on the platform in front of the house, 
and did not even deign to arise to receive us, 
I told him who I was, and the object of my 
He heard me through, and treated 
I placed my present 


coming. 
the whole as stale news. 
on the platform in front of him, and waited for 
some word of satisfaction; but none escaped 
the stern old chieftain. Presents of beads were 
handed to little children in arms, but in- 
dignantly returned. Loud laughing in the 
outskirts of crowd, and a little jostling. 
***Gould,’ said I to the mate, ‘I think we 
had better get-away from here; keep eyes all 
round, and let us make quietly to the beach. 
“To the chief I said, ‘Friend, I am going; 
you stay.’ Lifting his eyebrows, he said, ‘Go.’ 
*“We were followed by the crowd, one man 
with a large round club walking behind me, 
and uncomfortably near. Had I that club 
in my hand, I should feel a little more com- 


fortable. When on the beach we saw the 
canoes had left the vessel and were hurrying 
ashore; our boat was soon afloat; still we 
had some distance to go. I must have that 


club, or I fear that club will have me. I had 
a large piece of hoop-iron, such as is highly 
prized by the natives, in my satchel; taking 
it, | wheeled quickly round, presented it to 
the savage, whose eyes were dazzled as with 
With my left hand I caught 


before he conscious 


a bar of gold. 
the club, and became 
of what was heading the pro- 
cession, armed as a savage, and a good deal 
more comfortable. We got safely away.” 
He had got so used to hardships that com- 


done I was 


fort was distasteful to him. When he was 
our guest our one difficulty was to find hed 
and pillows hard enough for him. My _ wife 
says he slept on the palliasse, but I have 
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THE GREAT-HEART Ol 
un impression that he actually slept on the 
floor. After all, comfort is a relative term, 
and it may be three months’ sleep on boards 
would make us prefer them to an English 
hed. What seemed to us, as we followed his 
labours, a heavy cross pressing on his shoul- 
ders, was rather a cross which up-bore him 
on his way. The real cross of his life was 
in the loss of the two devoted wives who 
shared his life and his work. 

Two things should be said of him. First: 
He was essentially an evangelist—a bearer 
of the true evangel. He once said to me, 
“All I tell the New Guinea folk of is the 
love of God in Jesus Christ our Lord.” A 
simpler message no man ever proclaimed. 


For the intricacies of theological doctrine he 


did not care, nor was his mind fitted to 
master them. To minute ecclesiastical dis- 
tinctions he was equally indifferent. The 


master passion of his life was to touch the 
hearts of the New Guinea people with what 
Luther called a Bible within a Bible—‘*God 
so loved the world, that He gave His only 


begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life.’ How he loved those New Guinea 
people! With a true lover’s jealousy he would 


not have them spoken against. And it 
be that in the end he will have taught 
by his death than by his life; for, after all, 
the Great which was unto death is best 
commended by human love unto death. 

And the thing is that James 
Chalmers was a saint in the New Testament 
sense of that often wrongly attributed word. 
A thorough the manliest of men, and 
yet in heart consecrated. We have had 
enough of saints of the ecclesiastical type 
thin, long - faced. We want 
saints pattern of the Christ Who 
eating drinking—strong in body, 
healthy in mind, rejoicing in all the glory of 
greater glory in 
Many a youth, as he looked on 


may 
more 


Love 


second 


cadaverous, 
after the 
came and 
the earth, and assured of a 
the Hereafter. 


Chalmers, or heard his ringing voice and 
merry laugh, felt a new drawing to his 
Master; and when he spoke of the great 


things of the Gospel the message came with 
anew attraction. 
Just 


oul loss. 


vision is of the greatness of 
awful scene on the Aird River 


now oul 


That 


saddens our hearts, but presently we shall 
realise the other side—the heavenly benedic- 
tion, the clearer vision, the larger service, 
to which through the gate of martyrdom 


our noble friend has passed. 
John Oxenham has, in the following beau- 


tiful verses, given voice to the sorrow which 
is now and will in days to come be more 
fully felt by the people of New Guinea whom 


Chalmers loved so well and served so nobly: 
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“ Great-Heart is dead, they say 


Great-Heart 


Great-Heart 


Great-Heart 
Great-Heart 
Great-Heart th 


Great-Heart of 


1¢ 


Sweet 


the Teacher, 
the Joyous, 


Fearless, 


Great-Heart the Martyr. 


(Photo 


White 


Fire, 





W. Hatt, Upper Lewisham Road.) 


CHALMERS AS A STUDENT. 


Fighting the fight, 
Holding the Light 
Into the night. 


But the Light 


Great-Heart is dead, they say- 


is dead, they say—- 


shall burn 


the brighter, 


And the night shall be the lighter 
For his going, 
And a rich, rich harvest for his sowing. 


Great-Heart is 


What is death 


dead, 
such a one 


to 


they 


say. 


as Great-Heart ? 


One sigh, perchance, for work unfinished here, 


Then a swift passing to a mightier sphere, 


New joys, perfected powers, the vision clear, 
And all the amplitude of heaven to work 
held so dear. 


The work he 


Nor dead, 


is dead, 
nor sleeping! 


they 


say ? 
He lives on, 


His 


Shall kindle many a heart to equal flame, 
The fire he lighted shall burn on and on, 


Till all the darkness of the lands be gone. 


name 


And all the kingdoms of the earth be won, 


And One. 


A soul so fiery sweet can never die, 


But lives 


and loves, and works, through all eternity.” 












































A Story for the Little 





N a small village (un- 
known to any of you, 
my little readers), 
tucked away amongst 
the mountains, there 
once lived a little girl 
called Crosspatch. 

Her claim to such a 
title was well earned, 
for her mother could 

never ask her to run the smallest errand 
for her without a cross look immediately 
spreading over her face, and if her com- 
rades ever started a game Crosspatch 
would sulk the whole time unless she 
was given the most prominent part. 

She was always being warned that un- 
less she altered ‘“*The Big Man” would 
come and carry her off to his castle, there 
to be trained to be kind and loving; but 
Crosspatch only tossed her head and 
treated such nonsense as a fable. 

One day, however, the village children 
had all assembled in a little valley, eagerly 
discussing a new game; who was to be 
leader was the first knotty point raised, 
and this and other various important 
points being settled, they were just start- 
ing to play, when Crosspatch shouted out, 
**You have not made me leader, and so I 
shall not play.” 

*Oh! Crosspatcb,” they all said, ‘do 
please ; we cannot alter everything now, it 
will take solong.” It was all of no avail, 
however ; Crosspatch got up and marched 
off, looking as black as a thunder cloud. 

She had not gone far before the ground 
began to shake almost as much as if there 
were going to be an earthquake, where- 
upon, without any idea that there was 
any truth in their words, the children 
shouted out ‘‘ Run, Crosspatch! Here 
comes ‘The Big Man’ for you!” 

Hardly had the words left their mouths, 
when there actually appeared ou the 
summit of the mountain just above them 
an enormous man, whose heavy tread had 
caused the ground to shake. 

Two strides brought him into the midst 
of the children, and close to Crosspatch, 
who now sank on the ground, trembling 
with fright, hardly able to realise that 
what had been so often threatened had 
indeed come upon her. 











“THE BIG MAN.” 








Ones. By Susan Sayer. 


* The Big Man” was a giant only in size, 
his face speaking of nothing but kindness 
and love, and his manner betokening true 
gentleness, that there was nothing 
really to be alarmed at, beyond the 
fact of the reason of his errand. No 
one doubted that he had come for 
Crosspatch, and no surprise was 
therefore shown when he marched up to 
her, and quietly ordered her to jump up 
on to the palm of his right hand, which 
was about the size of the seat of a large 
armchair. Crosspatch, with loud sobs, 
begged to be allowed to go home with her 
companions, but “The Big Man” gently 
but firmly refused, saying, “* No; you have 
never before valued your’ parents or 
friends, and now I am going to take you 
away to my castle in order that you may 
learn to do so.” 

Crosspatch, seeing that entreaties were 
of no avail, allowed herself to be lifted up 
on to his hand, sobbing bitterly all the 
time. 

“The Big Man” then commenced his 
homeward journey, his enormous strides 
covering the ground very quickly. Silence 
reigned for some time, until Crosspatch 
summoned enough courage to ask him 
where his castle was, and what he did 
with the little children whom he took 
there. 

“The castle is not far from the moun- 
tain that you see yonder,” *“* The Big Man” 
replied; ‘‘and as to what I do with the 
little children whom I take away, why, | 
try and turn them from Crosspatches into 
Sunbeams—a work which often takes some 
time, as they have to pass a whole year 
without speaking one cross word, or giving 
one cross look.” 

**Oh dear!” sighed Crosspatch, thinking 
that she would never see her home again 
if such were the conditions, as she would 
never reach such a point of perfection. 

Soon the castle came into view, and the 
tall iron gates which shut out any inquisi- 
tive passer-by were opened to admit “ The 
Big Man” and Crosspatch. A broad path 
then led up to the castle itself, inside 
which Crosspatch soon found herself, sur- 
rounded by a number of children of all 
ages, whose varying looks impressed her 
greatly. Some seemed to shed quite 4 
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glow of happiness on those around them; 
others were evidently in the transition 
stage, radiant for a moment, which only 
made the gloom that followed more 
striking in contrast; whilst others were 
nothing more nor less than true Cross- 
patches like herself. 

The friendly nature of the children 
soon showed itself in the way in which 
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shown all over the castle grounds, which 
were beautiful in the extreme. A tiny 
black kitten was also given to her for a 
pet, as every child was supposed to be re- 
sponsible for some live creature, in order 
that the lesson of thoughtfulness for 
somebody or something besides themselves 
might be early instilled in their minds. 
A week passed away, and Crosspatch 






































“It needed not the sudden appearance of ‘The Big Man.’”—p. 1034. 


they pressed Crosspatch to join in their 
game, which her arrival had interrupted 
for a few moments; Crosspatch yielded 
to their eager entreaties, and soon forgot 
her troubles in the excitement of “ blind 
man’s buff,” and thus her introduction to 
her new life seemed to promise well, both 
for her future happiness and good. 

On the day following Crosspatch was 


had not once been seen to wear a Cross 
look; in fact, it would have been rather 
difficult for her to do so, as nothing had 
gone wrong in her new home so far, 
and everyone was most kind to her. 

The trial came a little later, how- 
ever, and then poor Crosspatch fell 
most grievously. It was in this manner. 


She could not find her little pet one 
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morning, and at last discovered it in 
the arms of a new little boy, who had 
no notion that it was hers. 

Without stopping to think, Crosspatch 
snatched the kitten away with one 
hand, and dealt the little boy a hard 
blow with the other, exclaiming at the 
same time, ‘“‘How dare you take my 
kitten away from me!” 

It needed not the sudden appearance 
of “The Big Man” (who almost seemed 
to come out of the ground) to recall her 
to herself, and with a sob she rushed 
up the huge staircase to her room, 
murmuring to herself, “It is no use 
trying: I shall have to begin my year 
again, and I shall never, never manage 
to control my awful temper for such a 
long, long, time!” 

It was not until bedtime came that 
poor Crosspatch her equilib- 
rium, in spite of the comforting assur- 
ances of many of her companions that 
they had all done likewise in their time. 

When she arose the next morning, she 
made many strong resolutions about the 
future, which it is only fair to her to 
say that she honestly tried to keep, 
though she had many a downfall, and 
had to start her year over and over 
again. Time passed on, however, and at 
last one night, when she had been nearly 
six years at the castle, and had seen 
many changes in such a long time, ‘* The 
Big Man” came to her and said, ** Cross- 
pateh, your year is up to-night, and I 
am going to take you home.” 

At first Crosspatch could hardly believe 
her ears, it seemed so utterly impossible, 
but nevertheless it was the truth, as the 
great change in her face showed; for the 
cross look had entirely disappeared, and 
in its stead had come a look akin to the 
bright beams of the sun. 

This time she required both * The Big 
Man’s” palms for her carriage, and _ it 
was with almost a feeling of regret that 
she left the castle and said good-bye to 
her comrades. 

The journey back to her old home 
seemed somehow much shorter too, and 
when “The Big Man” left her at the 
entrance to the village she seemed half- 
dazed, and his parting words reached 
her as from a distance. 

He seemed to be blessing her, and told 
her that her name was now changed to 
Sunbeam, and that he did not wish her 
to tell people who she was (no one could 


recovered 
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possibly have recognised the child, 9 
changed was her whole expression), wntil 
he himself gave her leave to do so. 

Crosspatch, or Sunbeam, as we must 
now call her, had no difficulty in finding 
her way up the small village street to 
her old home, the door of which she 
found wide open (as it had been left at 
night all these years by the mothers 
Wish, in case her child should come 
home) Very quietly she crept up the 
narrow staircase, and, finding the bed 
empty that she used to sleep in before 
she left home, she lay down and _ soon 
fell fast asleep. 

When morning came, she arose early, 
went downstairs and lit the kitchen fire, 
and then set herself to dress the small 
children who had gathered round her 
with wondering eyes. 

The tired mother seemed to look upon 
her as a godsend, and told the children 
that she hoped the young stranger with 
the beautiful face would stay amongst 
them till her own child returned. 

Days and weeks passed, and the whole 
Village looked upon Sunbeam’s 
presence as a matter of fact, and no 
game or pleasure seemed complete with 
out her sunshiny face; in fact, no one 
could have been more loved than she 
throughout the whole village. 

Sunbeam often wondered when “The 
Big Man” would come to make known 
her identity. At last the day came, 
however, and in this wise. The village 
children had enticed her into playing 
with them, when suddenly the ground 
again began to shake, and once more 
“The Big Man” appeared on the brow 
of the mountain and was soon after in 
their midst. Noone ran away this time, 
and he told in a few words what was the 
purport of his errand. 

At first the children would not be 
lieve that their much-loved stranger was 
their old friend Crosspatch, till she told 
them the story of her life at ** The Big 
Man’s” castle. 

3efore she had finished ‘The Big Man” 
had vanished, nor did he ever set foot 
again in that village. 

And here we must leave Sur beam, 
happy in the thought that as _ yeals 
rolled on she was more and _ more 
beloved by all those who came in COl- 
tact with her, and when she died it 
seemed as if the sun had lost half its 
warmth and brightness. 


soon 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES AND NEWS. 
ust 
ing By a Leading Temperance Advocate. 
to 
she WORK AMONG LIVERPOOL WOMEN. ours.” Miss Wilson’s bright and = sunny 
ait —___—— Se eR S an example temperament is a great help to her success. 
Y's | \ of effective 
me rc ° and suc- SATURDAY NIGHT MEETINGS. 
the . “4 | cessful In working-class neighbourhoods there is a 
ed work, the Liver- fine field for temperance activity by the en- 
ore pool Women’s couragement of Temperance meetings on Satur- 
00 Union of the day nights, “Pay day, drink day, crime day, 
Church of Eng- was a famous judge’s epigrammatic description 
ly land Temperance of Saturday. Many men turn into the public 
vi Society may be houses on Saturday night simply because there 
- instanced. With is no other place to give them a welcome. 
all a small income Schools and mission-rooms might be more 
ler a vigorous cru- largely utilised for Saturday popular Tem- 
sade is main- perance entertainments. They should be free 

On b i tained in a to men, with permission to take things as 
ren MISS AGNES WILSON large number of easy as they please. 
ith parishes, the 
gst police courts and prisons are regularly AN INTERNATIONAL WORKER. 

visited, and a Shelter Home accommodating Mr. Fielden Thorp, B.A., of York, has long 
ole twenty poor women is kept in operation. been associated with the work of the British 
u's The moving spirit of this enterprise is Temperance League. He is a highly respected 
no Miss Agnes Wilson, whose devoted labours member of the Society of Friends, and has for 
th have been signally blessed. She is the many years taken a prominent part in the 
ne youngest daughter of Mr. W. Murray Wil- many important Temperance Congresses and 
vo son, Who was a medical man at Horsforth, Conferences held on the Continent. It is no 
} Yorkshire. Miss Wilson has been resident exaggeration to say that among foreign 
in Liverpool some years, and has taken a Temperance workers no Englishman is better 
he keen interest in Christian work. She accepted known. Mr. Thorp is a keen educationist, 
7“ the invitation of the Committee of the and naturally misses no opportunity of ad- 
site Women’s Union to become secretary in 1889, vancing Temperance matters in schools and 
Be and also superintendent of the Shelter Home. 
ng The Home was established in 1887 largely 
nd owing to the efforts of the present Bishop 
re of Carlisle. Upwards of 500 poor women 
yw have been under care. Admission is, in all 
in cases, limited to intemperate women. The 
1e, length of time allowed for each woman to 
he remain in the Home was at first from six 

weeks to three months, but the period of 
iia six months is now granted where necessary. 
sie Laundry work is the employment provided, 
id and the earnings of the women last year 
” reached £350. In a paper recently read by 
16 Miss Wilson at a meeting in the Town Hall, 
5 Liverpool, the writer gave many touching 
7 examples of the gratitude of those who had 
ot passed under her charge. At the same time 

Miss Wilson candidly admitted that ‘all r Debenham and Co., York.) 
m, have not indeed been rescued, but all who MR. FIELOEN THORP, YORK. 
us have passed through the Home have met ‘ 
re With sympathy, advice, and help, and we _ colleges. He isa pleasant, persuasive speaker, 
ys believe some have been restored from crooked and many of his papers have had great in- 
it paths and nerved to fight more bravely the fluence in winning a way for Temperance 
its battle of life. Bishop Lightfoot gave to _ principles in cultured circles. His work in this 

the Church Army this motto, ‘Hopefulness respect may be said to follow on the lines of 

lor the very worst,’ and we accept it as the lamented Samuel Bowly. While very 
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careful not to offend the his 
hearers, Mr. Thorp steadily 
duty of individual responsibility, and his in- 
tense earnestness and transparent sincerity 
often carry conviction to hitherto 
apathetic towards the Temperance movement. 


prejudices of 
presses home the 


persons 


LONDON SOUTH OF THE THAMES. 

rightly complain 
from their geo- 
graphical _posi- 
tion. The tide 
of beneficence 
steadily streams 
towards East 
London, and the 
district 
the Thames 
been left 
much to 
In recent 
there has been a 
change for the 
better, largely 
due to the fact 
that South Lon- 
don has gathered 


**Workers across the river” 
that they suffer very much 





across 
has 
too 
itself. 
years 
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Treble, Brixton Road, S.W.) 


MR. EVAN GRIFFITHS. 


to itself a number of energetic workers of 


houndless enthusiasm, whose labours have 
been so successful that the news of their 
work has travelled far and wide. Such a 
worker is Mr. Evan Griffiths, who com- 


menced first of all as a voluntary lay helper 
in connection with the St. Matthew’s Parish, 


New Kent Road, when Bishop Walsh was 
vicar, By-and-by, when the Temperance 
work of the Rochester diocese was at a low 
ebb, Mr, Griffiths was appointed Organising 


Secretary, and after a few years’ hard work 
C.E.T.S. was brought into its present 
position, from which it is hardly 
addition to rare 


the 
prominent 
likely to be displaced. In 
administrative gifts, Mr. Griffiths is a 
finished speaker, and a meeting is hardly 
likely to be dull when he happens to be one 
of the speakers. 


**SAVING THE BOY.” 
‘**Hooliganism” has 
fore in the newspapers of 


much to the 
late that it is 


been so 


pleasant to be able to direct attention to 
the efforts of the South London Police 
Court Mission in a counteractive direction. 


The Police Court missionaries, while finding 


it comparatively easy to find homes for 
girls and women who were handed over to 
their care by the magistrates, were often 
compelled to say they could do nothing 
with boys. In February, 1896, a Boys’ 
Shelter Home was opened at 134, Camber- 
well Road, S.E., chiefly owing to the 
munificence of an anonymous donor, who 
sent £350 as a commencement. Here young 
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first offenders are brought direct from the 
police court. The crime (!) of a very large 
number of these first offenders is 


‘sleeping 
not that 
habits of 
boy has led the 
sometimes sleeping 


than 
lazy 


out.” This means often 
through the drunken and 
father, mother, or both, a 
life of a “street arab” 


more 


under his father’s roof (if, indeed, he has 
one), sometimes out of doors, until, for. 
tunately, he gets into the hands of the 
police, and, through the magistrate, js 
introduced to the missionary. Brought to 
the Shelter Home, he has to go through 
the ordeal of being tubbed. And it is an 
ordeal! But when he knows the comfort of 


better clothing, wholesome food, and _ plenty 


of it, and a good bed, regular hours, and 
regular work, he soon appreciates being 
there. He grows to respect, if not love, the 


superintendent and matron, and even to 
enjoy a bath. After a term of probation at 
the Shelter Home, he is placed in a situation 


or some permanent Working Boys’ Home, 
outfitted and sent to sea, or helped in some 
way befitting his case. An opportunity 


now presents itself for securing the freehold 
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A CANDIDATE. 


of the Home, and the sum of £1,600 is 
required, Mr. Evan Griffiths has already re- 
ceived many substantial promises conditional 
upon the whole sum being promptly secured. 

















As Far as Possible. 


Nold gentleman advertised for a coachman. 
He asked the first who applied, ** How 
near could you drive to a precipice with- 
out going over?” “To within an inch,” 
answered the man. The gentleman courteously 
dismissed him. The second applicant, being 
asked the same question, replied, “To within 
half an inch—and I have often done it.” He 
was also sent away. A third, being similarly 
questioned, said, “ Really, sir, I don’t know, for 
I've never tried. It has always been my rule to get 
as far as possible from such dangers.” The gentle- 
man engaged him. In reference to temptation we 
should imitate this wise coachman, and keep as 
far as possible from it. 


Love. 
LovE is like Ocean, so wide, so deep; 
And Love is like Art, so long; 
And Love is like Heaven, so high, so vast ; 
And Love is like Death, so strong. 


And Love is like Life, after Death is past, 
And Right has displaced all Wrong; 

For Love is the Conqueror here and There, 
And endures in endless song. F. J. C. 


Unappreciated Blessings. 

THE water supply of a small ship sailing off 
the coast of South America became exhausted, 
The sun made the deck so hot that it blistered 
the feet of the crew, and they suffered so ter- 
ribly from thirst that they were unable to work. 
After a few days, a ship hove into sight, and a 
great effort was made to meet her. When they 
came within speaking distance the throats of the 
poor men were so dry and their tongues so 
swollen that they could not tell the crew of the 
other ship what they wanted, but only indicated 
it by signs. They noticed, too, that the crew of the 
other ship were not as sympathetic and respon- 
sive as might have been expected, the captain 
merely saying, “Put down a bucket and get 
water.” Was he mocking them? How could they 
drink salt water! At last they did what they 
were told, and found the water as free from salt 
and as refreshing as if it had come from a 
mountain torrent. Without knowing it, they 
had been brought into the mouth of the Amazon 
river, which was so wide that its banks were 
out of sight on either side, like the shores of 
the ocean. Fresh water was all round them, 
and they knew it not. This is an_ illustra- 


WORD AND WORK IN THE MASTER’S NAME. 






tion of the way we ignore and fail to use some 
of the greatest blessings, and especially that 
water of which the Saviour says: “* Whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst; but the water that I shall 
give him shall be in him a _ well of water, 
springing up into everlasting life.” 


“For the Peace of Jerusalem.” 


SELDoM have we been more interested in a 
book than in “ Evangelical Doctrine—Bible Truth” 
(Hodder and Stoughton). The author (the Rev. 
Anderson Scott) tells us that he has written 
‘‘in the earnest desire to guard and fortify those 
who are in danger of being led into serious 
error, but also in the not less earnest desire to 
promote that spiritual unity which has been set 
before us by our Lord as the condition of the 
Church's victory over the world.” As the title 
of the book implies, the various anti-Reformation 
tenets of the Romanising school are thoroughly 
examined and rebutted, and yet in no unchar- 
itable spirit, but with the evident desire to win 
rather than to merely confound. We have never 
seen a more admirable exposition of both sides 
from the Evangelical standpoint; and though 
doubtless there will be some who will not agree 
with him in every particular, all who read the 
book will feel grateful to Mr. Scott for so 
thoughtful, wise, and scholarly a contribution to 
the literature of the subject. 


Happiness. 

THE wife of a vicar sent two little girls for a day 
into the country. On their return they told the 
lady that they had had such a happy day: they 
had seen two pigs killed and a gentleman buried. 
So it is that people have what to some of us seem 
to be very curious notions of happiness. Equally 
peculiar was the happiness a soldier described to 
the writer.’ He had just returned from the Boer 
war, and said that the time he spent there was 
the *“‘ hungriest and happiest in his life.” 


Thank More, Grumble Less! 


From Bloemfontein, in South Africa, a soldier 
thus wrote after the battle of Paardeberg: ‘‘ The 
only grievance I have is that during the battle 
I lost 32s.; but I can’t grumble, for where I lost 
only 32s. many a poor fellow lost his life, so, 
instead of grumbling, I thanked God.” In this 
way we should set our gains against our losses, 
and balance the drawbacks we have in life with 
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the blessings we have received. For these latter 
let us give thanks to God, and cease to grumble 
about the former. Thirty-two shillings lost, but 
life saved! Thank God! This sort of thing is the 
source of Christian cheerfulness, 


In Poppyland. 


Has any flower, not excepting the roses of 
York and Lancaster, occupied a more important 





page of history than the 
poppy? Twenty years 
\ A ago Great Britain’s an- 

y! nual revenue through 

the traffic in opium 

with China was £5,000,000, but latterly it has only 
been about £2,000,000. The loss is not wholly due 
to a voluntary withdrawal from the trade. The 
Chinaman has learnt the economy of meeting the 
demand by growing opium at home. Acres of 
his fair land, formerly golden with corn, are now 
searlet with the poppy; for the gorgeous native 
variety threatens to rival, in quantity if not in 
quality, the white Indian plant. It has already 
driven the alien out of Mongolia. When a famine 
visits India the misery is ag 
miles of country, at one time used for the culti- 
vation of grain and other cereals, are now 
devoted to the growth of opium, and can no 
longer send relief from starvation. There is 
abundant evidence that this drug has reduced an 
incalculable number of persons to beggary in 
India as well as in China, and in both these 
lands has provoked ill-will against England. 
When God’s voice speaks in the thunder of 
national calamity it calls men to consider their 
ways, and to see that His gifts, which rightly 





rravated because 





used are a blessing, do not become degraded into 

curse to humanity. Especially should this lesson 
be impressed upon the Christian citizens of a 
country which bears rule in a land that has grown 
and is growing opium for poor China. 


Love to the World. 


ONE of the last slowly murmured sayings of the 
American poet Whittier, as he lay a-dying, wag 
this: ‘‘Give—my love—to—the world.” Compara. 
tively little use to the world would be the love 
of Whittier or any other mere man; but what 
a legacy it was when the Saviour gave His loye 
to the world from the cross, and proved how 
much God loved it! 


Faithful in Little. 


} A MAN told me that he was 
walking on a footpath in front of 

a blind man, and came upon a 

| piece of orange peel. He said to 

| himself that he ought to pick it 

i up, lest it should cause the blind to 
stumble. He did not do so, how- 

\ ever; and never was he so ashamed 
ig 8: in his life, he said, as when, on 


looking back, he saw the blind man 
i picking up the orange peel, which 
: | he had discovered with his stick, 
and putting it off the path. He, 
Al though blind, was doing what the 
B seeing man should have done much 
more. This sort of thing is com- 
mon. One man has little know- 
ledge, but he is wiser unto salvation 
than many philosophers. Another 
puts his small income to a better 
account than do some millionaires. <A third is 
naturally stupid, but he trades so well with his 
one talent that in the long run he beats his 
better endowed rivals. 


Putting a Bottle to his Lips. 


THE soldiers who went out from England to 
take part in the ceremonial inauguration of the 
Australian Confederation were billeted at the 
different towns in houses of the inhabitants, At 
one house, owned by people who were supposed 
to be total abstainers, the master said to a soldier 
lodger, ‘“‘I keep a bottle of spirits, and you can 
have a drop out of it; only do not mention it 
to my wife.” The next day this lady called the 
soldier aside, and said, ‘I have a bottle of whiskey 


for my rheumatism, and will give you a glass 
if you promise not to tell the boss I did so.” 
This is an illustration of the sort of hypocrisy 
that sometimes prevails, and of the many temp 
ations to which our soldiers are subjected, 


They Would Gamble. 


THERE are people who will bet about anything 
and everything. ‘Two men, rather than not gamble 
at all, went to a stack of straw, and made a bet 
as to which of them would draw out the longer 
straw. But what are we to think ‘of the gambling 
craze which seized four officers in the South 
African campaign? Lying together in a tent 
stricken with fever, each of them threw half. 
crown into a basin, the grim pool to be taken by 
him whose temperature was highest when the 
doctor came his rounds! So it is that bad habits 
haunt us to the very verge of the grave. May 
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God save all our readers from the gulbling 
' 
mania. 
The Hymn-writer of Indiana. 
In a little town in Southern Indiana lives a 
young Woman W ho has done much to add to the col- 


ection of sacred music. The hymns which she has 
omposed have been sung by thousands in various 


hurches, who little thought that the author was so 


fiicted as to be almost helpless. Yet such is 
the case with Jennie Wilson, the “‘ hymn-writer,” 
1s the people of South Whitley call her. She 
has never walked a step, being paralysed from the 
waist down, but kind Providence has bestowed 


upon her a rare gift which she has utilised in making 
‘thers better and happier for it, while it has con- 
stituted her sole means of support. As a child 
she was extremely fond of music, but not until 
afew years ago did it occur to her that she 
could compose sacred songs. Her first was written 








at the suggestion of a neighbour who during a 
friendly chat had referred to the question of 
music in the local church, knowing Jennie’s fond- 
ness for melody of all kinds. The idea seemed to 
come to her as a sort of inspiration. Her first hymn 
Was sung at the church which her family attends, 
and its merits attracted the attention of several 
well-known musicians. Since then she has found 
ready publication for nearly all of her efforts, and 
many of her hymns are now included in collec- 
tions adopted by the Methodist and Presbyterian 
denominations. Miss Wilson speaks of her accom- 
plishments in a very modest way. This is how 
she puts it: “I have tried to do the best I could 
in my situation, and many seem to think I have 
succeeded very well, but Ido not want any undue 
credit. Letters have come to me telling how much 
my hymns are appreciated, for which I am grate- 
ful.” These few lines give an insight into the 
character of the woman which is clearer than 


Photo: Kelley, South Whitley, lndiana 


JENNIE WILSON, HYMN-WRITER. 
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might be gained by years of association with her, 
In all Miss Wilson has written over seven hundred 
hynins. 


“Always Helping Somebody.” 


TALKING to the present writer about the late 
Professor George Fitzerald, F.R.S., of ‘Trinity 
College, Dublin, a mutual friend summed up his 
character in these words: ‘“*‘ He was always helping 
somebody.” He made many original discoveries 
in reference to light, and was one of the most 
celebrated of our natural philosophers; yet he 
was not as well known as he ought to have been, 
because he gave hints to all who inquired from 
him, and they got credit for his brains. The 
student who asked him a question got an answer 
to it and to half a dozen other questions besides. 
But most of all he helped everyone who came 
across him by the example he showed as husband, 
father, and friend in daily life. With his great 
learning he was simple and unassuming as a child, 
and he furnished an edifying object lesson regard- 
ing the possibility of true science and Christian 
faith being united m one earnest life, 


A Counterblast. 


{r was to a boy bugler’s presence of mind in 
blowing a resonant ‘‘Charge!” in reply to the 
sounds of ‘‘Cease fire!” given by the Boer 
trumpeters in order to mislead, that the victory 
of Elandslaagte was largely due. The incident 
was thus referred to by the war correspondent of 
the Daily News. ‘The Devons,” he wrote, “ had 
gained the crest on its steepest side, and the 
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Gordons, with the Manchesters and the Light 
llorse, were sweeping over its nearer ridge, when 
to our astonishment we heard the ‘ Cease fire!’ 
and ‘ Retire !’ sounded by buglers. It was difficult 
to account for then; but not so now, when we 
know that the Boers had learned our bugle calls, 
In obedience to that sound the Gordons were 
beginning to fall back, when their boy bugler, 
saying ‘ Retire be hanged!’ . 
blew a hasty charge. 


rushed forward and 
Whereupon ranks closed up, 
and the victory of Elandslaagte was won.” The 
same kind of thing frequently happens in our fight 
against temptation. Unreliable friends sound the 
“retire” by telling us that sin is natural and 
that all men commit it 
to resist it. And the same note is echoed by our 
own indolence and love of pleasure. Happy the 
man in these circumstances whose better nature, 
inspired by Christ, steps forward and blows the 
counterblast, ** Charge !” 


, that there is no use trying 


THE QUIVER FUNDS. 


THE following is a list of contributions received 
from May 3lst, 1901, up to and including 
July Ist, 1901. Subscriptions received after this 
date will be acknowledged next month :— 

For THE QuIVER Waifs’ Fund: An Irish Girl, €1; An 
Ang'o-Indian, 5s. ; Readers of Tie Christian, per Messrs, 
Morgan and Scott, £2; An Irish Girl (A Thank-offering), 
7s. 6d. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes : J. i. and Chums, Mother- 
well, 10s.; E. E. B., 2s. ; Lochalsh, 3s.; P. C. Z., £1; Alpha, 
lés.; An Trish Girl, 4s. 

For the Children’s Country Holidays Fuad: AC custant 
Reader of THE QUIVER, Brighton, ds.; E. F. G, ; Mrs, 
M., Salop, 2s. 





BIBLE CLASS. 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF LESSONS. 


QUESTIONS. 

109. What lesson do we learn from Abraham's enter- 
taining the three angels at Mamre? 

110. What duty is set before us by Abraham in his in- 
terview with the Lord at Mamre? 

lll. In what way did Abraham show the earnestness 
of his intercession ? 

112. How was the power of earnest and sincere prayer 
shown in the life of Abraham? 

113. What great trial did God give to Abraham ? 

114. By what act did Abraham manifest his faith in God? 

115. What great example of filial obedience have we in 
the Old Testament ? 

116. What calamity befeli Isaac after the death of 
Abraham? 

117. Why did the King of Gerar expel Isaac from his 
country ? 

118. What event took place after Isaac’s return to 
Beersheba which shows the influence of a patient and 
holy life? 

119. In what way did God help Jacob when he fled 
away from his father’s house for fear of Esau? 

120. What lesson do we learn from Jacob anointing 
(or consecrating) the stone which had formed his 
pillow ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 944. 
97. Ararat is generally considered to be one of a chain 
of mountains in Armenia, south-east of the Black Sea 
(Gen. viii. 4). 





98. About a year and seventeen days (Gen. vii. 10, 1, 
and viii. 14). 

99. That of Noah, when he and his family left the ark 
(Gen, viii. 20). 

100. Twice: first, to leave Ur of the Chaldees and go 
to dwell in Haran ; second, to leave Haran and his relatives 
and hie to the land of Canaan (Gen. xi. 31, xii. 1-5; Acts 
vii. 2-4). 

101. The Lord appeared to Abraham in a vision, and 
Abraham built there an altar unto the Lord (Gen. xii. 7). 

102. Abraham went down into Egypt because there was 
a famine in the land of Canaan (Gen, xii. 10). 

103. When it was necessary for Abraham and Lot to 
separate because of the quarrels of their herdmen, Abra- 
ham gave Lot his choice of the country (Gen. xiii. 8, 9). 

104. Lot chose to go and dwell in Sodom, although he 
knew the people were exceedingly wicked (Gen. xiii. 10-13) 

105. Abraham settled in the plain of Hebron by the oak 
of Mamre, after traversing the whole of the country of 
Palestine (Gen, xiii, 17, 18). 

106. He was taken prisoner, and all his goods seized, 
but was afterwards rescued by Abraham (Gen. xiv. 12-10) 

107. That Abraham’s descendants should occupy the 
whole country from the river of Egypt to the river 
Euphrates (Gen. xv. 5-7, 18; 2 Sam, viii. 3; 1 Kings iv. 21). 

108. Abraham was bidden to offer a sacrifice, and 4 
burning lamp, the symbol of God’s presence, passed be 
tween the divided portions of the sacrifice as a confirma 
tion of the covenant between God and himself (Gen. Xv. 
17; Jer, xxxiv. 18-20), 














JACOB AND THE ANGEL. (GENESIS Xxxil, 24-29.) 


From the Painting by J. D. Penrose, Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1901. 
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_CCHRIST °" ™®\VATERS.. 


A FISHING FLEET: 


Woolmer, 


and the 
hymn 
open 


Sunday, 
strains of a 
from 
windows of a 
church. <A 
dering on 
true to his 
attracted by the music. 
The worshippers, like the 
the Agean 
sang him nearer 
himself seated in 
the sermon 
preacher gave out his text: 
me to Ramoth Gilead ?” 
The sailor looked 
a louder voice repeated the 
Ramoth Gilead to 
Another instant 
The = sailor 
** Look here, 
with contempt 
none of 


was 


the 
country 
wan- 
was, 


escaped 


sailor 
shore 
character, 


nymphs of 

Sea, 
and nearer until he found 
their The 
ended, andl the 
“Wilt 
There 
The clergyman in 
“Shall | go to 
shall I 
of expectant 
sprang up, hand to 
sir,” he said, glancing 
on the 
landlubbers ‘ill go with you, sir, 7’ll go!” 
This story, so redolent of that quaint sim- 
plicity which has in it no thought of irrever- 
new, but it is, and is likely to 
Brave, ready, susceptible 


midst. hymn before 
thou go with 


was silence. round, 
question ; 
forbear?” 
followed. 
forelock. 


round 


battle o1 
silence 


congregation: “if these “ere 


ence, is not 
remain, up-to-date. 
to influence, the seaman can be led here, there, 
or anywhere. In the days of the Spanish In- 
quisition he was ready 
flames for Christ’s sake; when 
in the Transvaal, immediately 18,000 merchant 
seamen answered their country’s call and be- 


to go to the rack or 
war broke out 


came the Army Service Corps of the sea; but 
unhappily it is a matter of daily experience 
to see the same men led to ruin and disgrace 
by foes professing friendship. The fishermen 


of Galilee were the first to follow the rejected 
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SHORT BLUE FLEET. 


Author of ‘‘ The Chiid Wives and Widows of India,’’ Etc. 


ever foremost in 
Their ancestors re- 


Prophet of Nazareth, and 
facing danger and death. 

sponded readily to King Solomon’s call to go 
to foreign parts, for amongst all the wonders 
of his reign, his navy was conspicuous. His 
ships of Tarshish and of Ezion-geber filled his 
coffers with the gold of Ophir and made his 
court resplendent with all the treasures of 
the known world. But what was the glory of 
King Solomon on sea compared with England’s 
shipping of to-day ? How our liners would 
have smiled at the picturesque galleys could 
they have steamed past them in the Mediter- 
England’s royal visitors from places 
more remote than Sheba, whatever opinions 
they may form of the nation generally, marvel 
at the seven docks under the management of 
the London and East India Joint Dock Com- 
pany. This long extent of land and water, 
which covers altogether 1,077 acres, this forest 


of masts, these towering warehouses, represent 
treasures and supplies brought from all parts of 
entered into the dreams 
of the King Solomon. Suspend 
their importation and the island would be 
shorn of much of its beauty ; but what matter ? 
would be also a land of 
starvation and under the shadow of death. 

It is a land of life and prosperity chiefly 
hecause it is the first maritime Power in the 
world. It would fare badly without the large 
proportion of his Majesty's subjects who know 
no other than a floating home. Their number 
is little recognised ; for, like the sea-gulls, they 
only come on shore for change or from neces- 
sity, and then they wear the dress of ordinary 
landsmen. The best of them soon find a re- 
engagement, and the worst as quickly find an 
empty pocket; then they start off again, to 


a wider world than 
shipmen of 


for in a few weeks it 
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carry their country’s manufactures or bring 
back the requisites of its existence. Every 
night, 18,000 of them sleep in London. The 


majority spend their days in loafing about the 
streets, looking for a ship or waiting for one to 
sail. Strangers and foreigners, a prey to land 
sharks and temptations of all kinds, most of 
them are far safer on sea than in port. And yet, 
though the voyages are less perilous than in 
the old days when adventurous spirits sought 
an El Dorado, England’s gains through com- 
merce are bought at a heavy cost. Life on the 
ocean wave is the theme of many a gay song. 
Sailing-boats, laughing in the sunshine, dancing 


and curtseying out on the sparkling sea, 
inspire poets and painters; but grim facts 


concerning a seafaring life belong to the dull 
Blue Book. It states that every week forty 
seamen and ten fishermen in the prime of life 
meet with sudden death. The proportion of 
deaths in the merchant than 
six times greater than that in the Royal Navy. 
Tabulate the dangerous trades and callings 
on land; that of the fatal. 
But the mortality of those who go down to 


service is more 


miners is most 
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Besant draws a picture true to the life of one 
of them. Her house is in the neighbourhood 
of the Tower of London, Thames Street and 
the London Docks. Anyone with the curiosity 
to look for this lady will at once : 
her by the description. She 


recognise 
he found 
either outside a shipping office or standing at 
her own door. 

“A woman with a red face and dressed in a 


may 


cotton gown looped up so as to show a rich 
amplitude of petticoat underneath. She stood 
with arms akimbo, contemplating human 


nature as it passed, with eyes of hungry 
Men and women walked along, 
children ran by, but they were not her prey, 
Of all kinds and Mother 
Flannagan—not an Irishwoman by birth, but 
of illustrious [rish descent— loved a sailor, 
and especially him of the mercantile marine, 
She extended her affection beyond the narrow 


defiance. 


conditions of mea, 


limits of party and country, embracing in one 
comprehensive and to her 
Englishman, American, Negro, Lasear, 
Malay, Greek, Norwegian. All 
alike were dear to her, she 


sweep, gathering 
breast 
German or 


and was dear to 





the sea in ships is four times as heavy. Yet  them—in the long run—very dear. She housed 
with all its hardships and dangers certain her favourites; she provided them with food, 
men and boys take to the sea as to their suciety and amusement; when they left her 
hospitable roof, it 
Was, the censorious 
said, with empty 
pockets, and with 
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coppers so hot that 
it took them a week 
of sea breezes and 
compulsory temper- 
ance to cool them.” 

Happily for poor 
Jack, Mother Flan- 
nagan some 
powerful rivals, 
They welcome him 
on the quay of 
fifty-three ports at 
and twenty 

They find 

respectable 
lodging, where he 
can live for the two 
or three days which 
must elapse before 
his wages, that 
sometimes accumu- 


has 





home 
abroad. 
him a 





A SERVICE ON THE MEDWAY: THE 

(The Missions to Seamen.) 
native element. They love it, and one thing 
is taken for granted concerning English people, 
“They all love Jack.” Partiality for the 


hearty, jolly sailor is an hereditary tradition. 
But, unfortunately, the affection of all Jack’s 
equally 


lovers is not unselfish. Sir Walter 





“ PARTHENOPE” 


late for two, three, 
or even four years, 
are paid, and they 
hank his money. 
He finds that they love him not only for his 
own sake, mot only because the country 
would starve without him, but first of all 
because the love of Christ constrains them to 


OF GOOLE. 


care for his body and soul. 
The poetry of trusting to wooden walls and 














hearts of oak for defence against our enemies 
is obsolete; but Lronsides greater than Crom- 
well’s have taken their place. Sailors of the 
Royal Navy, since they found a frieud in 
Miss Weston, have been cared for and pro- 
tected from crimps. The grand results of her 
work have been already described in THE 
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teenth century was seventeen years old before 
the first local undenominational society for the 
Port of London was started, and one quarter 
of it was gone before the London Episcopal 
Floating Church Society appointed its first 
chaplain to the church ship Brazen, an old 
brig-of-war moored amongst shipping in the 
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HOSPITAL AND MISSIONARY STEAMSHIP “ALPHA.” 


(Royal National Mission t 


QvuIVER. Men and boys of the mercantile 
marine are especially the care of The Missions 
to Seamen, though its blue flag with a flying 
angel signals a friend in need to seafaring 
men of every class—Royal Navy, merchant 
service, fishermen or lifeboatmen. The Royal 
National Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen, as 
the name indicates, is directed to the men 
who fill the fish markets. It sends out its 
messengers of mercy to the North Sea, where 
through the long winter trawling fleets and 
single boats from the Straits of Dover, Shet- 
land and Iceland are toiling; it follows the 
mackerel fishers of the Channel and the 
south-west coast of Ireland, and the herring 
fishers of the East Coast. It has a branch 
across the Atlantic, the Labrador Medical 
Mission, opened in 1892 specially for the benefit 
of codfishers on this frozen, inhospitable coast, 
and on the North of Newfoundland. 

It is nearly a hundred years since a few of 
England’s people awoke to a sense of neglected 
duty towards their countrymen afloat and 
spiritually drifting amid fatal rocks. The nine- 


Deep Sea Fishermen.) 


Pool. And it was not till 1838 that a general 
undenominational society was formed for 
British and foreign sailors everywhere. Two 
years later, the late Rev. Dr. Ashley started, 
at his own charges, what became the Bristol 
Channel Mission for ministering to ships 
sheltering in the outer roadsteads. He was 
at this time young and strong, and the prospect 
of life before him was as fair as the landscape 
on which he looked from the cliffs which skirt 
the Bristol Channel near Clevedon. It was 
his holiday: he had just been offered a good 
living, and he was considering seriously what 
answer to send. A brilliant flash from one 
of the Holm Islands caught his eye. It was 
only the sunlight on a window pane, but it 
turned his thoughts to the solitary men who 
served their country in the lighthouse. The 
question how it fared with them arose in 
his mind, and would not be stilled until he 
had made a voyage of discovery and inquired 
for himself. 

The welcome he met with told more than the 
men’s eloquence could express. Their narrow, 
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isolated lives were only too free from disturb- 
As for intrusion from the outer world— 
they had beating waves to knock mockingly 
at their door, winds to whistle and howl at 
them, God akove to sustain them, but none of 


ance. 


His servants to care for their souls. No one 
gave them credit for any desire to worship 
God or to seek His face. The one man whose 
care had been so suddenly awakened resolved 
that, so long as his holiday lasted, he would be 
their chaplain. He then rowed to some of the 
ships that lay windbound in the open roadstead 
of Penarth on the Welsh coast. His reception 
here was equally hearty. It was a relief from 
the dulness to have a visitor, a revelation that 
anyone minded whether they. the dregs of the 
earth, lived godly lives. ‘* We are too bad to 
be noticed,” was the bitter cry of these seamen. 
Dr. Ashley decided that another man, one, 
perhaps, who had not the strength to face 
rough men, rough breakers, and board rough 
vessels, must take the living that had been 
offered to him. The lonely lighthouse-keepers 
and the seamen of the Bristol Channel should 
be his charge. And so they were; and his 
floating parish increased, and its level of 
morality rose on the flowing tide of time. 
Meanwhile, a popular author, from studying 


such characters as ‘*‘ Peter the Whaler” and 
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*Old Jack,” discovered that the 
sailors was nobody’s business, for 
harbours were extra-parochial, and the 
adjacent parishes usually very poor. In 1856, 
with the help of his friends, Mr. W. H. G, King. 
ston resolved to found a society to send chap. 
lains and Scripture readers provided with 
mission round our coasts. This 
society afterwards united with the work begun 
in the Bristol Channel, and was thenceforth 
named ‘**The Missions to Seamen.” 

The Penarth Roads and Docks Mission, 
which traces its existence back to a flash of 
sunshine on a lighthouse window, justifies the 
efforts of its founder. Near the sea entrance 
to the dock stands the Seamen’s Church and 
Institute. In the past year it was frequented 
by 10,671 seamen. Some came to worship ; 
some to rest, read, write or receive letters; 


welfare of 
ships and 


vessels all 


some to buy Bibles, for at this place 
thousands have been sold. To how many 
church and friendly talks have been the 


beginning of a new life, none can say; but 
in this mission, which includes a_ branch at 
the Barry Docks, nearly 5,000 temperance 
seamen have been enrolled during the last 
twenty years. The sailors’ friends do not 
wait to be sought for on shore. On May 
7th, 1899, a mission steamer of seventy tons, 





DEDICATING STEAM LAUNCH, THE 





(Missivns to Seamen.) 


“ EIRENE.” 
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CHRIST ON THE WATERS. 


the Eirene, was launched amid the acclam- 


ation of more than 1,000 spectators. She 
was dedicated to the glory of God, and 
licensed as a church. There is still work 


mission boat Grace, and 


afloat for the Little 
for the humble punt; but Firene, the steamer, 


braves wind and weather, the fogs and tidal 
Channel is 
being held in 
light 
vessels in 


the famous. 
services 


decks of 
sailing 


currents, for which 
She is the means of 
lighthouses, on the 
fishing smacks, and 
marthen Bay, Swan- 
sea Bay, and in all 
the roadsteads  be- 


vessels, 
Car- 


tween New port 
Roads and Lundy 
Island. She carries 
tons of literature and 
hundreds of warm 


woollen articles to 
the men who stretch 
out frost-benumbed 


hands to receive 


them. The chaplain 
and readers, by liv- 
ing on board the 
Firene, gain an in- 
sight into the life 


and hardships of a 
sailor. Nights of 
anxiety, days of rid- 
ing out in a gale, 
qualify workers to 
enter into his trials 
and difficulties. 
Practical 


poral as 


and tem- 
well as 
spirit ual 


called 


ion. In the absence 


help is 
into requisi- 


of medical and sur- 


gical assistance, when 
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than the 
over a 


more variable 
shifting customs that 
seaman’s calling. 

“Ay, indeed, changed,” said a 
skipper one fine morning to the chaplain of 
the Medway Mission, as they stood together 
on Frindsbury chalk cliffs, looking down upon 
the river. “§ continued, 
“when quite a hundred sail of collier brigs 
came up to Rochester, most of them owned 
and now there is only the old Satis 

left, and she is about 
join the 


currents are not 


waves of pass 


times are 


remember,” he 


here, 


ready to 
others.” 
The 


arose 


change here 
from the ad- 
vent of steam. The 
Medway is as densely 
populated as ever, if 
not more so; but 
now the vessels that 


used to be concen- 


trated are scattered 
from one end to 
another. Some of 
them have become 


themselves Gospel- 
Small 


coasters, such as the 


carriers. 


Parthenope, which 
is seen in the illus- 
tration, are  con- 


stantly coming into 
this river. The 
Parthenope belongs 
to Goole, a port on 
the Humber noted 
for a kind of craft 
called galliots, which 
are gradually disap- 
pearing before the 
competition of 


steam. They often 


sickness and acci- DR. DONALD HUTCHINSON 

dents occur, seamen (The missionary doctor.) carry men on board 
are thrown on their who gladly join in 
own resources. To prepare them for such con- short services, held on deck in summer and 
tingencies, thanks to the honorary services of down below in winter; and these services 
doctors, instruction in ambulance and first often result in some of them resolving and 


aid to the wounded is given in the larger 
institutes, 
The Lire ite Is 


longing to the 


vessels be- 
Missions to Like 
the floating homes that they are called upon 
to visit, in size and importance. 
The sea has its great hotels that convey 1,000 
the inmates of 


one of seventy 


Seamen. 
they vary 


souls at once across the ocean: 


its luxurious palaces and of its leaky hovels 


are equally of high and low degree. But 
whether officers of the finest liners or only 
shamefaced stowaways on the meanest 
coasters, all have a claim on Christian 
sympathy. The time for caring for them 
is short, Death hovers near, and Nature’s 


pledging themselves to give up once and for 
all the drink that is often the sailor's 
curse. The Medway has its water 
children whose homes are on the barges or in 
the coast-guard vessel. Their little voices are 
heard joining in the Lord’s Prayer and the 
hymns. At Christmas time, the Oriel mission 
steamer makes a Santa Claus trip, laden with 
a cargo of toys and plum pudding, specially 
for their sake. 

The men who spend their lives in carrying 
on the country’s trade over sea depend upon 
voluntary ministrations for spiritual help. On 
the passenger liners divine 
held Sunday, weather permitting, and 


too 
babies 


great service is 


each 
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there are shipowners who, when 
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engaging 


their captains, enjoin upon them the duty of 


having worship and avoiding all unnecessary 


working of cargoes on Sunday. But there 
are 31,000 or more ships in the mercantile 
inmarine without a single chaplain, and on 
many thousands, from one year’s end to 
another, no religious service is held, except 
it be on the occasion of committing some 
poor fellow’s uncared-for body to the deep. 
It is in such ships that disorder, discontent 
and desertion are most prevalent. In an 


ordinary tramp steamer, mind, body and soul 


have to be strong to resist the influences 
that war against them. Twelve men have to 
eat, sleep, and stow away belongings in a 
space of cubic feet barely sufficient for four. 
The forecastle, chilly as a grave in winter, 


hot as an oven in summer, is bedroom, pantry 
Is it wonder if 
this atmosphere, 


und parlour all in one 
emerging from 
faint, thirsty and exhausted, and on 
escaping ashore, should straightway seek any- 
all likely to warm their stiff limbs ? 
conducive 


any 
on 
should be 


seamen 


thing at 


Sueh conditions of life not to 


sobriety, and a sailor’s antecedents often pre- 
dispose him to temptation. 
\ visit Sailor 


are 


as the neighbour- 


to Town, 








London 
material 
service is made. 


of the 
reveals the 


hood 


Docks is often called, 
ot which the merchant 
[ was taken by a chaplain 
and one of the lady workers connected with 
the Missions to Seamen at Poplar on _ board 


some of the largest merchant vessels jn 
Europe, and met with some members of 
a band of upwards of 70 helpers and 
associates. In this Association 700 sea- 
men of all ranks are enrolled as voluntary 
helpers on the high seas, and pledged to 
do their best to promote godly life amongst 


their comrades according to the doctrines of 
Holy Scripture. One officer spoke regretfully 
of the dearth of British seamen ;: ; 
were Dutchmen. It was interesting 
to think of Van Tromp’s fellow-countrymen 
sailing under the British flag instead of behind 


all his crew, 
he said, 


« broom to sweep the English off the sea. 
But this illusion was banished on the next 
vessel, where the singular preponderance of 


Dutchmen in English service was mentioned. 


*You know that a crew of Dutchmen does 
not mean natives of Holland?” an _ officer 
said. 

Really? I was ignorant enough to think 
it did.” 

“No. Seamen in Europe and the colonies 
are divided into four nationalities. All 
who say ‘Yes’ are English; «all who 
say ‘Oui’ are French; all who say 
‘Ja,’ whether Germans, Swedes, Nor- 
wegians or Hollanders, are Dutchmen. 
The Seandinavians don’t like to be 
called Dutchmen, but they have got to 
put up with it. All who say ‘Si’ are 
Dagos. The name is a corruption of a 
Spanish word. We are. all English 
here” he added, speaking for a_ black 
and white company, of whom only 
the smaller number were born in the 
island. All were at least bound to 


bear traces of English influence to their 
native lands; and all must take their 
share, voluntarily or involuntarily, for 
or against the of the 
world. 

“Thank God for the 
exclaimed several British sailors, after 
fifty of them had knelt together at 
the Lord’s Table in the Seamen's 
Church at Hong Kong; ‘Thank God 


evangelisation 


missionaries,” 





for the sailors,” echoed from Japan, 
when a missionary found that the 
unconscious influence of some who had 
spent a day on shore had been the 
means of deciding a heathen man to 
become a Christian. The sharp, 
oblique eyes of Japan are fixed on 


foreigners to discover anything worthy 


of imitation or encouragement. To the 


SKIPPER WRIGHT, OF THE MISSION HOSPITAL SHIP “CLULOW honour of the intelligence as well as of 
Motto or heel,.*‘Jesus saith,‘Follow Me, and I wi e you fishers of mer ) the generosity of the city authorities 
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of Kobe, when in 1899 
the Government issued a 
new regulation requiring 
all boats in the ports to 
be licensed, they made 
an exception in the case 
of the one used by the 
Missions to Seamen, and 
granted it a licence free 
of charge. At Kobe as 
well as at Yokohama, 
where the 
Seamen has been Jonger 
established, the institutes 


Missions to 


are the centres of organi- 
sations similar to those 
in England. At foreign 
ports English sailors get 
a taste of home life. 
Perhaps 
young apprentices them- 
selves know the stifled 
homesickness that some- 


none but the 


times gets possession of 

them. It is evident in 

various ways—in their 

lavish affection for all kinds of domestic pets, 
or their faithful correspondence with the 
friends that they make at different institutes. 
This is apparent in the three institutes for 
the Port of London, where the attendances 
of seamen number nearly 100,000 in the year. 
In the fine building which turns its broad- 
side on the recreation ground at Poplar, the 
officers, the apprentices, and the ordinary 
seamen have each their own room. There 
are twelve light and airy cubicles and six bed- 
rooms which apprentices and young officers 
can hire at 3s. 6@. or 5s. a week whilst they 
are on shore to pass the Board of Trade ex- 
aminations. 

The walls are well hung with pictures. At 
one end is a monochrome replica, presented 
by the artist Watts, of his wonderful con- 
ception of “Hope.” His impersonation, blind 
to the chaos which threatens to overwhelm 
the world, drawing out music from the only 
string left unbroken in her lyre, illustrates 
the inspiration which turns apparent impossi- 
bilities into accomplished facts. When op- 
position on all sides, like {contrary winds, 
makes an enterprise seem desperate, then the 
anchor of the soul holds sure and steadfast. 
Hope goes before God's servants in ports and 
harbours, and still farther abroad, for it gives 
them heart to follow the fishermen out into 
the open sea, 

In a familiar song a Scotch fishwife asks 
the question : 


When ye were sleeping or your pillows, 
Dreamed ye ought o’ our puir fellows, 
Darkling as they faced the billows, 

4’ to fill the woven willows?” 
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Dreams would be of a troubled nature if 
they could follow the herring fleets, though 
since friends have pursued them not only in 
dreams, but in reality, the sufferings of past 
days have been greatly ameliorated. The blue- 
jerseyed, sketchable dwellers at seaside resorts, 
who take to the sea by hereditary tradition, 
are the “‘Upper Ten” of smacksmen society. 
The North Sea is the hiding-place for run- 
away boys, and a last resource of failures on 
land or in the marine service ; but the majority 
of lads who fill the constantly recurring vacan- 
cies in the ranks come from workhouse schools, 
orphanages or reformatories. Familiarity with 
death and danger produces a rough reckless- 
ness, and sometimes a wild animal ferocity. 
In spite of its variableness and uncertainty of 
sun, winu and weather, the life of a fisherman 
in the North Sea is monotonous in the extreme. 
With four men and a boy, he leaves his port 
for the great banks. Over these he drags his 
beam trawl day and night for a period of two 
or three months. Then he returns to port to 
refit and get a few days’ rest, after which he 
is off to sea again. Summer and winter, all 
the year round, it is the same. He fights the 
storms, he faces death, he endures hardships 
with the spirit of a viking of old. His vessel 
is one of a fleet of about a hundred similar 
craft, presided over by a fishing admiral. 
Every day a steam fish-carrier is laden and 
starts for London or Grimsby ; the value of the 
fish aunually landed in the United Kingdom 
is upwards of £9,000,000. The smacksman’s 
time is divided between furious spells of work, 
snatches of heavy sleep, and chance hours of 


leisure. In days past, with few exceptions 
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he lived the life of a savage. After sorting 
and packing fish, no bath, no change of clothes 
before plunging into the filthy cabin and sleep- 
ing the heavy sleep of weariness until the next 
call on deck. 

Until lately, besides the fishing vessels only 
one other kind was known. This was a ketch, 
or cutter, which hailed generally from a 
Belgian or Holland port. Its cargo was cheap 
tobacco, foul literature, and spirits so ardent 
that the victims nicknamed them ‘chained 
lightning.” No pirate ship was ever more to 
be feared than this “coper.” When a small 
vessel, the Ensign, was sent in 1881 to fish 
for her own living and meanwhile to champion 
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every convenience for fishing and for medical 
and religious work. On all the ships religious 
services are held. The skipper of the mission 
vessel is the only regular missionary employed, 
On every wheel is a brass plate engraved With 
the words, “Jesus saith, ‘Follow Me. and [ 
will make you fishers of men.’” 

An adventurous student of what he regarded 
as a mere industrial curiosity took a voyage in 
the Clulow mission smack. He wished to see 
one of the copers that he remembered of old 


time. The skipper was ready enough to be 
obliging. ‘* We'll shove you on board one if 


we catch him,” he promised; ‘but I reckon 
you won’t find one of them gentry about here, 











ON THE DECK OF A FISHING SMACK. 


the poor captives against their enemy, the odds 
against her were at first glance as great as 
those against the stripling David when facing 
the Philistine giant. Scoffs, laughter, and pre- 
dictions of a speedy return followed her. But 
she went in the name of the Lord of Hosts, 
and so far from a crestfallen reappearance, 
she led the way to victory. Instead of one 
humble boat, there are now fifteen vessels, 
four of which are hospital ships carrying 
qualified doctors; four more are dispensary 
vessels, able to render first aid to the sick and 
wounded. There are two hospital 
steamers, one at work in Labrador and 
another, the last new addition, replete with 


more 


They don’t like us,” and a broad, sly grin 
overspread his merry face. Not a coper was 
to be found, for one victory of the Mission was 
to sweep them off the seas in the space of five 
years. But it pushed on its conquests still 
farther. So persistently did the Society keep 
before the authorities the mischief and _ loss 
of life resulting from temptation to drink on 
the high seas, that in January, 1895, an inter: 
national convention was signed by all the 
Powers bordering on the North Sea, absolutely 
prohibiting the sale of liquor to fishermen at 
sea. Temperance spread with such vigour that 
no less than twenty-five dram-drinking shops 
closed for want of custom in Great Yarmouth 
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alone. Fishermen’s quarters in this and many 
other ports gained the praise and encourage- 
ment of mayors and police, and fishermen’s 
cottages became more like the charming ideals 
that are often depicted in poetry and 
romance. 

When it was first suggested that skilled 
medical and surgical help should be brought 
within the reach of men whose limbs and 
lives were often lost from neglect in times 
of sickness and accident, the fishermen set 
their faces with stolid incredulity, to endure. 
“Doctors! Vd like to see one on ‘em out 
here on a voyage. I guess a week of this 
‘ere weather’d capsize any on ’em.” 

Men qualified to heal might not have a 
fisherman's training to stand cold, storms, 
and tempests; but a medical missionary 
filled with the charity that bears all things 
for Christ’s sake is indomitable. He _ will 
stick to his work as firmly as 
though the frost king had 
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drawbacks, medical missionaries maintain that 
there are many lives less joyous than the 
fishermen’s. Their hearty laugh and frequent 
song—above all, the delight that many of 
them take in services of praise and thanks- 
giving—tell of content of heart. Outside 
comfort must vary with the weather, but 
there is a happiness independent of all 
physical conditions and circumstances. The 
workers amongst seafaring men, as surely 
now as in the days when their Master 
walked on the Sea of Galilee, have His 
presence with them. He sees them toiling 
against contrary winds, for the forces of 
evil are always against those who go out 
at His command. He comes to them, whether 
in the dark they recognise Him or not, and 
His coming means peace and courage in the 
midst of danger and a safe pilotage into 
the Haven where they would be. 





chained him with the same 
fetters that fasten down 
ropes and spars to the deck. 
That frost king knows how 
to torture the unfortunate 
fshermen. Within his do- 





minion gashed flesh answers 
to chapped skin in a more 
temperate climate. Salt 
water boils and blisters ex- 
posed to the briny sea end 
in ulcers and make the 
hauling of nets a matter of 
agony. But broken’ bones 
left unset a worse still, and 
when the list of cases treated 


by the doctors is seen, it is 
impossible to imagine what 
the poot patients did when 
they were left untended., 


They become enthusiastic in 





praise of the men whose 
kind, skilled hands _ bring 
them relief. \t times the 
surgeon who is busy with 





splints or bandages has to 
be held fast in the arms of 
some stalwart giant, whilst 
the patient is supported by 
his comrades, for the whole 


company of hospital assistants 
are rocked together in the 
cradle of the deep, and the 
gale makes a rough and 
angry nurse. 

Happily, even the roughest 
Seas subside into calm, and 
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IN’T Yo never coming?” 
** He’s curling up his 
back hair.” 

‘**No, he’s putting a 
kind of extry touch- 
up of rooge.” 

Much laughter 
greeted the last 
speech, since the Yo 
in question had a 
remarkably red face, 
and needed no paint to brighten it. 

It was the August Bank Holiday, and 
promised to be fine and bright. At the 
entrance to a London court a green- 
grocers cart was waiting, but to-day it 
was given up to pleasure, and instead 
of carrying vegetables and fruit, it had 
forms and chairs put in it as close to- 
gether as possible. The brown horse in 
the shafts, though it was adorned with 
ribbons and rosettes, did not appear to 
partake of the general festivity, but hung 
his head dejectedly, as if he knew that 
Bank Holiday only brought increased work 
to him. 

The girls standing about waiting for the 
driver were gloriously attired, ostrich 


feathers of various hues being the most 





By K. 





E. V., Author of ‘‘ Colonel Kit.’’ 


conspicuous part of their array. The 
young men lacked collars, but then their 
necks were adorned with bright silk 
kerchiefs, and they had flowers in their 
buttonholes. 

Yo appeared at last, and was greeted 
with much teasing, at which he grinned 
sheepishly as he took the reins. 

**Hullo, here comes ’Enery,” said one 
girl, as they were about to start. 

“What cheer, "Enery! where are you 
going?” Yo asked a young man who 
came towards them, with a giri walking 
about a yard behind him. 

“Got room for me and her?” inquired 
the newcomer. “My kerridge and _ pair 
has had a accident.” 

Yo looked at the load in the cart, but 
‘Enery was good company, and though 
his companion, whom he called Zeppy, 
was not well known to them, they were 
all ready to squeeze together, one gentle 
man remarking that he could take two 
ladies on his knees. However, at last 
things were settled, and they set off 
towards Chingford. 

Zeppy—her name was really Hepzibah, 
but by natural and easy transition it had 
become what she was always called—felt 
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rather strange and out of place among 
her companions. She was less smartly 
dressed: a big bow of ribbon took the 
place of an ostrich feather, and her white 
blouse looked refreshing among. their 
gnart colours. She was pale and un- 
developed, yet had a gentle refined face, 
such as is often seen in delicate London 
workgirls. Till the last eighteen months 
she had lived with and taken care of her 
yidowed mother, and had not cared to 
pnd much time about the streets. 
ind since her mother’s death she had 
felt more inclined to sit and read after 
working hours than to move about. 

Henry Burgess had met her on her way 
to work. She liked his attentions, and 
fancied him endowed with many virtues 
vhich he did not possess. And when he 
yoposed taking her out on Bank Holiday 
she imagined their having a quiet day 
iogether, so was disappointed when she 
oud herself in the cart on the way to 
Chingford. 

There was a good deal of rough teasing 
for Henry, and Zeppy came in for a share 
f it. She would not have minded so 
nuch had Henry shown any sign of 
aking her part, but instead he joined 
in the fun at her expense, and paid a 
good deal of attention to Lily Hill, who 
was particularly smart in a blue dress 
and big yellow feather. 

“Here, drop it,” Lily said at last; 
“there’s Zeppy fit to cry.” 

“Me and her understand each other,” 
said Henry, winking at Zeppy. 

Zeppy was suddenly seized with rebel- 
lion; she would show Henry she did not 
care, and when Yo looked over his 
shoulder with a funny remark, she 
answered him boldly and persisted in 
turning away from Henry. 

At Chingford there were plenty of 
amusements. Henry was offended with 
Zeppy, and treated the other girls to 
cocoanut shies—-leaving her alone—while 
Yo did his best to make up to her for 
any lack of attention on the part of her 
own swain. 

She didn’t care, she told herself, while 
all the time her heart was sore, and 
the day she had so looked forward to 
dragged heavily. Henry Burgess would 
not meet her reproachful eyes, but 
walked about with his arm round Lily's 
Waist. 

As evening grew on the party became 
All the young men—and 


more boisterous. 
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some of the girls—had taken too much 
to drink, and were inclined to be noisy 
and quarrelsome. 

** Here, take a drop,” said Yo, bringing 
forward a bottle at which he looked 
lovingly. 

Martha Smart, to whom he spoke, began 
singing loudly, and was joined by her 
friend and Zeppy. 

“We're all teetotalers, and don’t want 
none of your beer”; while Martha added, 
**Come on, let’s have a walk.” 

The three went into some of the 
quieter glades of the forest, and had a 
little walk which Zeppy really enjoyed. 
Martha was a good-natured girl, who, 
though fond of jokes and fun, refrained 
from the coarser mirth of some of her 
companions. 

When the three came back they found 
Henry Burgess about to mount one of 
the sorry steeds that are let out in the 
forest to take people for short rides. 

The poor thing looked tired enough, 
and aroused Zeppy’s pity, but when 
she saw Henry’s state she was afraid. 

“You didn’t ought to go,” she said. 
* Yo, don’t you let him.” 

“"Enery can please hisself,” said Yo, 
for he and Henry had disagreed, and he 
was not disposed to interfere on _ his 
behalf. 

*’Enery, you shan’t go,” cried Zeppy, 
forgetting his coldness, and taking hold 
of his arm. 

He shook her off roughly. ‘Let me 
alone,” he said, and with the aid of the 
man with the horses he managed to 
scramble on to the animal's back. 

He swayed to and fro, and the horse 
—though used to unskilful riders—got 
restive at last. Henry grew angry at 
the slowness, and brought down his 
stick fiercely over its ears, shouting 
loudly the while. 

At that the animal broke into a trot, 
and Henry swayed and fell; however, 
he managed to keep hold, and scrambled 
up again. But by this time the horse 
was really frightened and went off quite 
fast, the man in charge trying to catch 
it. 

It could not keep up any pace for 
long, only it turned from the _ usual 
course, Which was wide and clear, and 
went farther into the forest. 

Lily shrieked as the low branch of a 
tree struck Henry and he was thrown 
heavily and lay still, while the horse, 
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hot and panting, stood with drooping 
ears. 

Henry lay terribly still, and when the 
others reached him they at first thought 
him dead. Their cries and lamentations 
brought a doctor who was walking in 
the forest. He said Henry was not dead 
but was seriously injured, and their best 
course would be to take him to a 
hospital. 

They hastily decided on the London 
Hospital: it was not so very far, and had 
already befriended many of them. Yo 
gave orders to some of his party to 
return by rail: Henry was placed in the 
bottom of the cart, Zeppy insisting on 
taking his head on her lap, while Martha 
stayed beside her. 

Henry was taken into the hospital at 
once, and Zeppy went home to lie awake 
nearly all night. 

The illness proved a long one; Henry’s 
friends went to see him, and brought all 
manner of curious gifts: but he had no 
relations, and no one to make any par- 
ticular inquiries. It was Zeppy who 
grew more and more anxious as the time 
went on, and his stay was still prolonged, 
and who, when her questions were parried 
by the nurses, summoned up courage to 
speak to a doctor. 

** When's ‘Enery going to be well?” she 
asked. 

After finding out who she meant the 
doctor paused, then asked if she were 
related to him. 

‘*“No: we was to be married, but we 
ain't now; all the same, I wish him well, 
poor chap. When’s he coming out?” 

**He will have to come out soon,” the 
doctor said gravely; ‘* but I fear only to 
the workhouse infirmary. He is paralysed, 
poor fellow, and will never walk again.” 

Zeppy caught her breath sharply ; so 
that was the reason he had been kept 
there so long. Never walk again—it was 
difficult to realise. But at least he should 
never go to the workhouse. Her mind 
was made up quickly; she would work 
her fingers to the bone first. 

Henry Burgess had to be told of the 
hopelessness of recovery ; and when he 
was feeling it in all its bitterness, Zeppy 
came to see him, bright and eager. 

* You ain't going to the workus, ’Enery, 
not while I can work, you ain't. Yo’s 
mother’s made up a beautiful bed in her 
front room, and Yo’s going to borrow a 
barrer, and we'll take you there in style.” 


* But I ain’t got no money to pay ?” 
faltered Henry. 

“ That’s all right,” she assured him; 
and her strength and brightness quite 
overcame him. 

Yo made the barrow comfortable with 
sacks and pillows, and Henry was moved 
to the already crowded little house, where 
Yo’s mother, Mrs. Wick, had things ready 
for him. 

Zeppy had undertaken to pay, and 
though it was but a few shillings it 
meant going short of many things her. 
self, and working harder. Then, as Mrs, 
Wick charged so little, she felt bound to 
help her when she could, and the girl 
grew thin and _ starved-looking, yet her 
purpose never faltered. 

All the winter Henry lay in that little 
room, miserable enough. Mrs. Wick’s 
attentions were rough and uncultivated; 
she left him for many hours, and since in 
the hospital he had been so well cared 
for he felt things the more. Not that 
he complained; he knew what Zeppy did 
for him, and appreciated it, though he 
could not tind words with which to thank 
her. 

Zeppy came to sit with him when she 
had time; but the poor girl worked so 
hard that she had very little leisure. 

With the first stirrings of spring in 
the air, Henry grew more and more rest- 
less. His great hollow eyes turned to 
the window with a longing he could not 
restrain. Oh, to be out of doors once more, 
to see what was going on, and to mix with 
others. No wonder that he grew more 
thin and shadowy, and that Mrs. Wick 
complained that, tempt him as she would 
with bloaters and fried fish, he only 
picked at his food, and never made a 
good meal. 

One afternoon in March Zeppy came 
in greatly excited. She pulled aside the 
blind, and propped Henry up, so that he 
could see out. 

There stood Yo Wick, grinning from 
ar to ear, and holding the handle of a 
wheel chair. It had come up so quietly 
on its rubber-tyred wheels that Henry 
had not heard it, and now it stood close 
to the window, its varnish shining in the 
sun. 

Henry gasped, and looked at Zeppy. 

“Tt's fer you,” she said; * all your own. 
Bring it in, Yo.” 

As the street door opened into the 
room the chair could be brought in, 
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and Yo displayed its beauties. There 
was a lever arrangement so that it could 
be propelled by the user, and there was 
a strong leather band to buckle round 
the waist. 

**However did you get it?” Henry 
asked, looking admiringly at it, and 
touching the American cloth lining. 

“T didn’t mean you to stop indoors 
all the fine days,” Zeppy said, ‘‘and: | 
went and spoke to your kind doctor 
about it, and he wrote to people, and I 
went to see them, and here it is.” 

“Cost nigh on fifteen pound, it did,” 
spoke up Mrs. Wick. 

**And you're going out in a hour,” said 
“me and mother will get you 
dressed.” 

Henry made his first essay in going 
out that afternoon, and did not get on 
very well. His hands were weak from 
inaction, and the life in one small room 
had told on him, but he would soon 
learn to get about, and the chair was 
so well made that he could propel it up 
low kerbs. 

Henry was taken back very tired, but 
he ate a good tea, then slept soundly 
all night, without once waking. 

“‘Like it?” asked Zeppy next morning. 

“ Like it!” and his voice quite trembled. 
“T feel as if I've been dead, and just 
rose up again. Whatever made you 
so good to me?” 

Zeppy would not notice the question, 
“T thought maybe you could learn to 
make things presently, and then if you 
was out in that chair selling them people 
would buy lots.” 

“And [ll see the parks, and go out 
by the shops—there’s such a lot of places 
I want to go to.” 

Zeppy laughed happily. 
like it.” 

“Liking it ain’t the word,” he said. 
Then as he looked at her he noticed how 
thin and frail she had grown, and a 
more manly trouble came to him, the 
trouble that now he could not take 
care of her, and make her work less 
heavy. “Tl be able to earn something. 
I've been hanging on you all this 
time.” 

“T like doing it fer you, ’Enery,” she 
said softly. 


Yo: 


“I'm glad you 
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He took her hand. ‘ You're that good, 
Zeppy, I do love you, but it’s too late 
now. 

“No, it ain't,” she said with a pretty 
blush on her pale face ; *‘let’s get married, 
I've thought a deal about it, but didn’ 
like to say it. Martha Smart's beep 
sharing my room, but if we was married 
you could come there, and, ’Enery, [dq 
love to take care of you.” 

Mrs. Wick came in presently, and 
Henry called to her, ** Wish us joy, old 
girl, me and her is going to get 
spliced.” 

And Mrs. Wick only said, 
be sure.” 

On Easter Monday there was quite a 
little procession to the nearest church: 
Henry in his chair, supported by Yo as best 
man, Zeppy resplendent in a new blne 
dress, looking very happy, and many of 
the dwellers in the street who came to 
see the ceremony and wish them joy. 

The clergyman who married them was 
new to that part of London, but he had 
come to work there, and determined to 
make friends with Henry, and he took a 
liking to Zeppy, who was so tender over, 
and so evidently proud of, the crippled 
man. Certainly it was a strange wedding, 
but if he could see between the lines 
rightly it was not likely to prove an 
unhappy one. 

And a really happy one it proved. Henry 
learned to use his hands very cleverly, 
and made toys and little household 
articles that found a ready sale. He 
learned to do needlework too, aud many 
things which made his wifes work 
lighter. 

The young clergyman was well received 
when he called there, and he came to 
look on the little room as a very bright 
spot, and the young couple as _ his 
friends. Henry’s health improved, and 
Zeppy'’s face was bright and hopeful. 

“Me and her get on astonishing.” Henry 
told his friend one day, “* but there ain't 
many as would have cared to take me 
like this.” 

“Why, ‘Enery, you're that clever!” 
Zeppy exclaimed, ‘‘and, besides, I love 
you.” And the visitor's eyes filled with 
sudden tears as he saw her look at her 
husband. 


* Well, to 
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=, iHE divergencies of the Gos- 

@|| pels reach their extreme 

/| point in the narratives of 

the Resurrection. So far 

¢, from that fact throwing 

4 suspicion on the witnesses, 

=I! it rather raises a presump- 

tion in their favour, for 

the cast of their evidence is exactly 
what might have been expected from 
agitated men suddenly confronted with 
a sight which, however’ blessed, was 
overwhelming, upset all their notions, 
flooded them with utterly strange and 
revolutionising, half-discerned convictions. 
No wonder that eyes accustomed to dark- 
ness were dazzled by such a sunrise. 
Divergencies there are; contradictions 
there are not. It is better to seek to 
grasp the special aspect presented in 
each incident than to try to piece the 
fragments together—a task possible only 
ii we had independent and complete 
knowledge of the whole. Such an at- 
tempt is all that is made here. We do 
not endeavour to draw up a time table 
for Easter Day, but only.note that the 
appearances to individuals preceded that 
to the assembled disciples, and that those 
inJerusalem are markedly different from 
those in Galilee. The comprehensiveness 
of the manifestations as a whole, which 
results from the diverse characteristics 
of each, will, it is hoped, appear as we 
proceed, 


I. 

One point of time is fixed. The Risen 
Lord appeared first to Mary of Magdala. 
The story of that appearance is too 
beautiful not to be true. If its narrator 








was not simply telling what had been 
told him, he was one of the greatest 
masters of dramatic poetry the world 
has ever seen. If the episode is not 
history, the genius that conceived it, 
with its subtle insight, its reticence, its 
all- mastering simplicity, its unforced 
pathos, has done as great a feat as Shake- 
speare ever did. To understand the 
manner of the Lord’s self-revelation and 
the motive of His prohibition, which 
sounds so harsh at first, the character 
and mood of Mary, as they are signalised 
in the earlier part of the narrative, must 
be kept in view. She was utterly ab- 
sorbed in sorrow. She-.had been once 
already to the tomb, and had rushed 
back to Peter and John with the lament: 
“They have taken away the Lord... 
and we know not where they have laid 
Him.” Separating herself from the others 
who are included in that “we,” she had 
returned alone, drawn by an aimless im- 
pulse, since she knew that the place was 
empty. She had not been with Peter and 
John in their swift race to the tomb. 
Manlike they went away, Peter ‘* wonder- 
ing,” John “ believing.” Womanlike she 
remained, and to her neither wonder nor 
belief, but only supreme sense of desola- 
tion, was suggested. She was robbed 
even of the dear form, which to her was 
‘the Lord.” Swallowed up in the one 
thought, she looked with dull, uninter- 
ested eyes at the suddenly visible angels. 
What are angels or anything else to a 
woman with such a sorrow ? She answered 
them listlessly, failing to hear in their 
question a veiled offer of consolation. 
There is a subtle difference in her answers 
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to the angels and to Peter and John. To 
the latter she had spoken of ** the Lord” ; 
to the former she says *‘ my Lord,” seek- 
ing to monopolise with the selfishness 
of grief. Wearily impatient of vain talk, 
she mechanically turned from them to 
hug her sorrow alone, and she saw Jesus 
** standing,” not coming. He is there: 
how He came there is not told. She 
looked at him as listlessly as at the angels. 
Her non-recognition of Him does not need 
the supposition of a change in His body 
to explainit. The gardener was the most 
likely person to be there at that hour in 
the morning. She could not see clearly 
through the mist of tears. She scarcely 
stayed to look, but began again her one 
evry, With the addition of a half-hope that 
now she might find where the dear corpsc 
had been spirited. The indefinite ** they 
have taken away” was changed into a 
hypothetical “thou.” She identified her 
Lord with the dead body; ‘* Him” means 
His corpse. She hoped for nothing more 
than to lay ‘“‘Him” again reverently in 
some inviolable resting-place; and love 
strengthened a woman’s weak arms to 
bear the burden: “I will take Him 
away.” 

Thus self-absorbed, listless, hopeless, 
passionately clinging to the sacred form, 
she turned away from * the gardener” too. 
Is there anything finer, if it were imagin- 
ation, or more inevitably true as history, 
than the single-worded revelation, spoken 
while her face was turned away, and the 


single-worded cry of recognition? Who 
can fail to hear the tender cadences 
recalling the past in the one, and the 
wonder and rapture in the other? But 


Mary’s exclamation. ** Rabbuni,” reveals 
the weakness as well as the strength of 
her love and faith; for she used the old 
name, which she would fain perpetuate 
on this side of the gulf that death and 
resurrection had made. It was not to he. 
That name never appears again after that 
moment, and her use of it betrays the 
respect in which she needed educating. 
The educational was begun at 
once. With characteristic impulsiveness, 
in the tumult of her new joy, and scarcely 
aware of what she was doing. she made 
a” movement as if to clasp Jesus’ feet. 
And then the prohibition to touch Him 
wove an invisible, but impregnable, film 
between Him and her, and must have 
chilled her heart. Worse women than 
Mary had been allowed to bathe His feet 


process 
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with tears. 


Thomas and the rest were 
invited to touch Him; why was Mary 
prevented ? Because her love was clinging 
too much to the outward form, and because 
it wished to go back altogether to the old 
relation, now ended for ever. 


The touch that she desired was for. 
bidden, but the prohibition was not only 
prohibitive. The reason for not touching 


was His not having ascended, and that 
implies, **When I have ascended you 
may touch.” The ascended Christ js 
more accessible by His Ascension. It 
does not separate Him from the grasp 
of faith and love, which is the true 
grasp, but brings Him more near. He 
has ascended “that He might fill all 


things,” and His departure is not with- 
drawal, but the transition to a more real 
presence, and the means of a more inti- 
mate communion. They who hold Him 
by faith, meditation, and obedience need 
not envy those whose ‘hands have 
handled of the Word of Life.” The love 
that clings to earth needs to be taught 
that the true treasure is to be clasped 
**where Jesus is, sitting at the right hand 
of God.” Hearts that sorrow, clinging 
like Mary to dear dust, and turning away 
like her even from angels’ offers of help, 
are calmed and lifted when they turn to 
the ascended Lord. Faith that unduly 
exalts the material, that is emotional and 
tending to be sensuous and to hunger for 
some ‘‘real presence,” has to be purged, 
ennobled, and spiritualised by learning 
what presence is reai, and that it is 
better to have Him dwelling in the heart 
by faith than to have Him as they had 
who companied with Him whilst He was 
here among men. 

Touch was_ prohibited ; was 
permitted. To prociaim Him is one way 
to touch Him. *“ Tell my brethren ”—who 
ure so called for the first time—‘‘ that I 
ascend ”—for ascension is the outcome 
of resurrection, and is even now begun— 
‘unto My Father and your Father, and 
My God and your God”—for, while we 
are made sons through the Son, we are 
not sons as the Son. His unique eleva- 
tion above us, and our lifting up to 
brotherhood with Him, are smelted to 
gether in the wondrous message with 
which the risen Lord greets us His 
brethren. 

The account of the appearance to the 
women coming from the sepulchre (Matt. 
xxviii. 8-10) has been regarded as being 
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(After the Painting by Ary Scheffer.) 
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distinct from that to Mary Magdalene, 
while others have supposed that Matthew, 
in his condensed statement, has referred 
as occurring to “the women” what really 


happened to Mary only. The similarities 
between the incidents do not negative 
the idea of their being distinct, for, given 
like circumstances and like actors, simi- 
larity is more probable than dissimilarity. 
But the two evenis, if they are two, are 
so much alike that the appearance to the 
women adds nothing to the lessons of 
that to Mary. 
IT. 

Mary saw Jesus because she was all 
compact of love and sorrow. The two 
travellers to Emmaus were “ communing 
and questioning together,” trying to find 
a clue through the labyrinth into which 
the Crucifixion and the report of the 
Resurrection had led them. A _ seeking 
mind is as dear to Jesus as a loving 
heart—to know is as sacred a longing 
as to love. Some apprehend Him best 
through emotion; some through reason. 
The comparison of these two earliest 
manifestations casts light on each. The 
one is suffused with a glow of feeling 
like rosy morning, the other is clear and 
uncoloured, like noonday. In the one a 
single word, *“ Mary,” tells all; in the 
other prolonged instruction prepares for 
the manifestation, which comes late and 
almost falls into the background. The 
two disciples were unimportant members 
of the company. Only one of them seems 
to have been known by name to Luke, 
and he is never again heard of. They 
had siipped away, as their words show, 
after the news of the angel vision and 
John and Peter's visit to the tomb, and 
before the ‘appearance to Mary was 
known. If they had been more ready to 
catch at the glimmer of hope, they would 
have stayed with the others, and, instead 
of discussing what these things could 
mean, would have waited to see what 
they did mean. We often rack our 
brains over half-finished processes, the 
problems of which would them- 
selves if we had patience. The stranger 
who joined them put a strange question 
for a stranger, but it was felt to be 
inspired by sympathy and wish to help. 
Cleophas’ naive answer took for granted 
that everybody in the city knew of the 
Crucifixion, but forgot that the ques- 
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tioner might know of it, and not know 
they 


that were talking of it. Jesus 
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comes desiring men to tell Him theijp 
perplexities as well as_ their sorrows, 
He asked Mary, ‘*Why weepest thou?” 
He asked the two, ‘“ What manner of 
communications are these?” 

The question opened the flood-gates, and 
the burdened hearts poured themselves 
out. The eager, voluble answer reveals 
the mental perplexities of the two. They 
were sure that Jesus was a prophet; the 
Crucifixion had utterly shattered theiy 
hope that He was the Messiah. They 
were sinking into despair, and that 
eloquent ‘we trusted” tells how their 
firmest faith was melting away. What 
a contrast to Mary’s, * They have takey 
away my Lord!” They do not so much 
sorrow for the dead Jesus as for their 
own dead hopes. They mourn the 
collapse of a movement which they had 
hoped might become national, rathe; 
than the death of a_ beloved friend, 
The cause is lost becausé the leader has 
fallen. Now we see there the first crack 
in the wall. the first disintegrating effect 
of the death. Why did not- the pro- 
cess, Which was evidently begun, go on? 
Why did these two, who probably were 
meditating desertion in their escape to 
Emmaus, not carry out their intention? 
Why did not the sheep scatter when 
the Shepherd fell? They were beginning 
to do so. The only reason why it did 
not befall the disciples of Jesus as it 
befell those of Theudas, who “ were 
dispersed and came to nought” when he 
was slain, is—the Resurrection. Deny it, 
and the existence of the Church is an 
insoluble puzzle. 

But another current of thought wa: 
whirling in these men’s minds, clashing 
against the former. Jesus’ former enig- 
matical references to “ the third day ” and 
the reports of angels’ appearances dis: 
turbed them; but they fell back on the 
unreliableness of what was, after all, but 
what “certain women” said that angels 
had said—the report of a report—and the 
glimmer of hope was quenched by the 
negation, ** Him they saw not.” Jesus did 
not yet reveal Himself, for the two were 
not yet ready for the revelation. They 
needed to understand His death before 
they could-be led to know His Resurrection. 
They had thought that the Crucifixion 
was the confutation of His Messiahship, 
and they had to learn that it was the 
confirmation of it, and the direct path t 
His Messianic “glory.” Until we know 
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that the Cross is the very vital centre- 
point of His work, the necessary prelimin- 
ary of His dominion over men, and itself 
His Throne, we are not ready to hear of 
His Resurrection. But when we have 
taken into mind and heart the truth that 
“the Messiah ought to suffer these things,” 
then the transcendent miracle of the 
Resurrection and its sequel the Ascension 
will appear what they are, the fit end of a 
sacrifice so transcendent, the fit pledge of 
a redemption so complete. The true use 
of the Old Testament was taught us all 
by the lesson given to these two. How- 
ever questions as to the dates and manner 
of origination of its component parts may 
be solved, it is a book as well as “a 
library,” an organic whole, containing a 
developing revelation and a converging 
movement which tend towards and settle 
on Jesus Christ. 

The revelation in the house was the 
sequel of the instruction by the way, and 
it teaches much as to the permanent 
rlation of Jesus to His servants. He does 
not abide uninvited, though He comes 
masked. It was no make-believe that, 
when the three came to the house where 
the two were to stay the night, ‘* He made 
as though He would have gone further.” 
A chance companion, picked up by the 
way, must, of course, part company at the 
door unless invited in. The invitation in 
this case was dictated by hospitality quite 
as much as by the wish to retain the 
stranger’s company, for the reasons by 
which they press their invitation speak of 
the gathering darkness as making His 
journeying further difficult or dangerous. 
It is always true that, if we wish to keep 
Jesus with us, we have to ask Him to 
abide. We keep Him by desire, by prayer, 
by not bringing into the house anything 
which drives Him _ thence. Another 
permanent truth shadowed in that quiet 
evening meal in the humble home is, that 
where Jesus is welcomed as guest, He 
becomes host. He took the place of the 
master of the feast—a strange thing for 
® guest to do, which would begin the 
opening of the two disciples’ eyes. It was 
“in breaking of bread” —not merely 
at the time of, but in the act of—that He 
made Himself known: possibly by some 
well remembered gesture or word, but 
also, as would appear from Luke's state- 
ment that ‘‘ their eyes were opened,” by 
the removal of some subjective hindrance 
to recognition. 
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The homeliness of the act of revelation 
is very striking and instructive, and the 
large truths taught by it for all time may 
well gladden and encourage us when we 
think of how little we can set before Him. 
The lesson taught by deed at Emmaus was 
repeated in words from Heaven to the 
tepid church of Laodicea, “If any mau 
open the door, I will come in and sup with 
him, and he with Me.” If we know Him as 
risen, we do not need His bodily presence ; 
**He vanished out of their sight.” The 
lesson which the disciples had to learn 
during the forty days was begun at once; 
and we, like them, have to realise that 
there jis a presence, most sweet, real, and 
sufficient, which is wholly independent of 
corporeal juxtaposition, and that, though 
we are “absent from the Lord” while we 
are present in the body, yet in a far truer 
view He is with us all the days till we go 
to be with Him, “‘ which is far better.” 
He will tarry with us at our desire. He 
will sit at our tables. When the shadows 
begin to fall, He will abide with us and 
bring us to the eternal home, where we 
shall sit at His table in His kingdom, and 
with newly opened eyes shall see Him as 
He is, and He will not vanish from our 
sight, nor we go out any more for ever. 


Ill. 

The detailed narratives of the appear- 
ances to Mary and to the two disciples 
contrast with the deep silence as to the 
third interview with an individual on 
the day of Resurrection. That the Lord 
Was risen indeed, and had appeared to 
Simon, was known by “the eleven and 
them that were with them” at the 
time of the return of the two from 
Emmaus; and Paul enumerates it as one 
of the facts which made up the testi- 
mony common to other apostles and 
himself. But not a syllable of detail is 
forthcoming. The reason for the reti- 
cence is plain, and the reason for Jesus’ 
seeking Peter is no less obvious. The 
denier’s madness of treachery lasted but 
an hour, and the Lord’s last look melted 
his heart. His tears told how he felt 
that poisoned arrow, whose torture many 
of us know, of remorse for a fault which 
can never now be confessed or atoned 
“If I could only tell Him how ashamed 
and miserable I am; but He is dead, and 
will never know!” Into that gloom 
came, like the first breath of spring to 
a frost-bound land, the message which 
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only the Gospel, that in some sense is 
Peter's, records: “Tell my disciples, and 
Peter,” at which his heart must have 
leaped up, though his belief lagged be- 
hind. Then came the rush to the tomb, 
from which John went away “ believing,” 
while Peter only reached to ‘“ wonder- 
ing in himself,” an attitude of suspense 
and bewilderment very unusual with 
him. Possibly he may have’ sought 
solitude to brood and wonder. Then all 
at once Jesus was beside him. The fact 
was to him, as to the others, the change 
from despair to triumph; but it was 
further fraught with a meaning for him 
alone. It told him that no denials or 
faults bar Christ’s love. A black dam 
across the stream does hold back the 
water from the parched field, but does not 
prevent it flowing round and round it. 
lt told Peter as it tells us, whose 
denials are 


often more habitual and 
therefore more criminal than Peter's, 
that Jesus is very near a_ penitent. 


As surely as the shepherd hears the lost 
lamb’s bleat, or the mother her child's 
cry, so surely does He still hear the 
sigh of the contrite. In the sepulchre 
He knew Peter's penitence; therefore, 
risen, He came to heal and restore. 
From Heaven He knows ours, and will 
hasten to comfort and pardon. 

We do not know what did pass between 
Jesus and Peter, but we know what 
must have passed. There is only one 
tning that a penitent can say to Jesus; 
and, blessed be He, there is only one 
thing that Jesus can say to a penitent. 
Confession with tears and shame, for- 
giveness full and swift, are separated 
by no appreciable interval. As soon as 
the barrier is broken, the flood powrs in, 
True, the consciousness of forgiveness 
may grow gradually ; it comes sometimes 
sudden as a flash, but sometimes slow as 
dawn. Peter's experience led to a higher 
type of character, and was part of his 
education for_his work, as Jesus said 
to him, “When thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren.” Sins repented 
are enemies slain, whose strength was 
thought of old to pass into the slayer's 
muscles. Experience of our weakness 
teaches humility, watehfulness, and 
charity; experience of forgiveness deepens 
love. 


Why do the evangelists and disciples 
not know the details of the interview ? 
Because 


Peter, with unusual reticence, 
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locked lips which were often too ready 
to open. By the lake he was publicly 
reinstated in his office; but his 
instatement in his Lord’s love and his 
washing so as again to have part in 
Jesus were shrouded in complete secrecy, 
The deepest experiences are to be kept 
hidden; it is not well to lay bare the 
moments of communion. Of 
course, reticence as to individual experi. 
ence does not mean concealment of one’s 
Christianity, and sometimes to adduee 
one’s.own experience is the best way of 
leading others to faith. But the more 
general the forms into which evey 
personal experience is cast the _ better, 
Peter’s addresses in Acts’ glance more 
than once at his fall, when they speak of 
the Jews *“‘denying the Holy One and the 
Just”; and, in the second Epistle attributed 
to him, the very climax of the false 
teachers’ sin is “denying the Lord that 
bought them.” 


secret 


IV. 

The appearances to individuats pre 
pared the way for that to the gathered 
disciples, of which we have two accounts 
remarkably supplementing each other. 
Luke’s deals chiefly with the removal 
of doubts by proofs of Christ's bodily 
identity, while John’s hastens on to tell 
of the subsequent charge to the disciples, 
Luke is the more specific in the state- 
ment of the persons to whom the mani- 
festation was made, for he names them 
as “‘the eleven and them that were with 
them,” while John says simply “the 
disciples,” which might mean the apostles 
only. The wider circle of spectators is 
important, as suggesting the — special 
characteristic of the appearance, that it 
was to the assembled community, and 
thus completed the wonderful series of 
revelations on the day of Resurrection. 


It had been a day of excitement and 
strange rumours, and as evening fell 


the scattered disciples stole back to the 
upper room. They were brave, for 
they dared to meet; they were timid, 


for they barred themselves in. Eager 
talk was going on, for the two from 
Emmaus had just returned with their 


news. But the buzz of discussion fell 
silent, for there in the midst, not coming 
but come, stood the Lord “with His 
human air.” He broke the silence with 
the ordinary greeting, as if He were 
come back from an insignificant separa 
tion, and the familiar words *‘ Peace be 
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gnto you” bridged the gulf of the grave, 
and knit to-day to the days which had 
seemed so hopelessly gone. How pro 
foundly true to human nature is it that 
a spasm of terror was the answer to 
the gentle greeting! How little had the 
reports of those who had seen Him been 
believed! The incredulity of the disciples 
gives force to their subsequent testimony, 
and puts out of court the attempts to 
explain their belief in the Resurrection 
as a hallucination, born of their wishes 
or excited imaginations. Such a _ persua- 
sion would not root or grow in such soil. 
Jesus marked and gently reproved their 
dread, inviting them to do what had 
been forbidden Mary—to touch and handle, 
in order to make sure of His identity 
His corporeity, and even anti- 
cipating their touch by “showing them 
His hands and His feet.” With a deli- 
eate and true psychological insight, Luke 
palliates the disbelief which survived that 
evidence by tracing it to the disciples’ 
yry joy. The eating * before them” dis- 
spated the last films of doubt, and the 
ful sunshine of the glad conviction 
flooded the chamber, though it was 
night. They knew Him for the same, 
though different. He had a body, and 
it bore the marks of the wounds in 
hans and feet. The risen Lord carries 
the scars of His passion in hands and 
feet; the ascended Lord is *“‘a Lamb 
standing as though it had been slain.” 

John’s narrative says nothing of the 
disciples’ terror, nor of their joy-born 
disbelief : but tells of the showing of the 
hands and the side, and of the gladness 
born of faith and sight. It marks off 
the subsequent part of the incident as 
a whole in itself, by the repetition of 
the greeting of peace. They who were 
sure that He was risen were capable of 
a deeper peace, and ready for a solemn 
charge. They were appointed to a 
mission, endowed with needed equipment, 
and shown the issue of their work. The 
whole Church received the charge and 
the gift, and they were given to all 
Christians. Every Christian is “sent” 
by Christ, because he has seen Him, had 
communion with Him, and been glad- 
dened and filled with peace thereby. It is 
no prerogative of a class, but the solemn 


and of 


obligation on all, 
being a disciple. 
here. Christ's action in 


which is in question 


sending us is 
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parallel with God's in sending Him. He 
speaks in royal style, claiming absolute 
authority to dispose of us. The disciples’ 
mission depends on, and continues, His, 
The language here implies that He stil] 
carries on His mission, though under 
changed form, through us His envoys, 
who continue His work by proclaiming 
it, and who are to reproduce His attitude 
to God and the world, as ambassadors 
represent their sovereign, or as clouds 
dyed with sunshine may help weak eyes, 
that could not gaze undazzled on the 
fountain of their light. 

Jesus never enjoins duties without 
giving powers. Therefore the universal 
endowment follows hard on the universal 
charge. The significant symbol! of breath- 
ing on the disciples recalls the story of 
man’s creation. The risen Lord imparts 
His own life to His servants. Coming 
from the dead, He brought, guarded in 
His hands, the spark of a new life. Pente- 
cost did not supersede that earlier com- 
munication. The ascended Lord could 
impart, and the disciples who knew Him 
to have ascended could receive, a fuller 
gift of that Divine life, the communica- 
tion of which corresponds to, and follows, 
the progress of revelation. That new life 
fits us for being Christ's envoys, and with- 
out it Christian effort is vain. But we 
have to “‘ take” the Holy Spirit, for so the 
word rendered *“ receive” more accurately 
means. How do we take it? By desire, 
by waiting to receive, for a cup unsteadily 
or fitfully held out will not be filled, and 
much wine will be spilled; by faithfully 
using What we have, and by discipline to 
avoid what checks the flow. The conse- 
quence of the charge and the gift is to 
give power over sins. This great word 
really points not to any priestly power of 
absolution, but to the effect of the Church’s 
discharge of its Christ-appointed task. 
His work was to take away sin, and that 
is done by His Cross: His servant’s work 
is to proclaim, **‘ Behold the Lamb of God, 
Which taketh away the sin of the world”; 
and the reception of that Gospel takes 
away the sins of the accepter, while the 
rejection of it binds on the rejecter a 
heavier burden of transgression and guilt. 
* We are a savour of life unto life or of 
death unto death” is the best comment 
on that great saying. 

Eprror’s Nott In this series of papers each writer is re- 
ssed in his own contribution only. 


sponsible for the views expre 











CHAPTER X. 


EDMUND CARR’S DISCOVERY. 


ABOUT this time Edmund 
Carr became conscious of 
a strange restlessness in 
himself, a great distaste 
for the routine of his 
duties, and a tormenting 





desire to be on foot all 
day long. He did not 
possess a bicycle, never 


having 


been able to spare the cost out of his 
narrow means. His walks, by a _ strange 
magnetism of which he was only partially 
conscious, were pretty sure, sooner or later, to 
bring him past the Vicarage gate—sometimes 
to leave him with his hand on the Vicarage 
bell. If he found the Archers at home, he 
generally returned in a more peaceful frame of 


mind, though not always. For, though he 
would have indignantly denied that it was 


a matter of any moment to him that, when he 
went to the Vicarage now, he often found 
Reginald Bray there also, it was nevertheless 
true that the sight of the handsome, popular 
young squire appearing to advantage in Daisy’s 
drawing-room, was anything but agreeable to 
him. 

All this time, he never guessed what ailed 
him. Hitherto, he had lived his simple, quiet 
life in a round of well-performed duties, un- 
disturbed by the storms which heset the path 
of more worldly pecple. The disappointment 
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about the living had been his 
trouble; but he had got over it now. He 
liked Herbert Archer so much that he would 
not have dispossessed him of his benefice, even 
if it had been offered to him. The Vicarage 


first great 


was like 2 second home to him, and for 
a time he had enjoyed’ great happiness 
there. 


It was our esteemed friend Mrs. Jefferson 
who effectually tore away the curtain which 
veiled the secret places of his soul, and showed 
him the state of his own heart. In an evil 
moment, he happened to pass her house just 
as she was dismounting from her smart 
barouche; and for a gossip, she im- 
plored him to come and have tea with her, as 
her girls were out, and it would be quite a 
charity. 

So the poor innocent fly walked into the 
spider’s (very handsome and_ well-furnished) 
parlour, wishing himself away all the time. 
Mrs. Jefferson was fairly bursting with news. 

“It strikes me we shall see many changes 
at Coxfield before very long,” she began, as 
she handed him his tea. ‘I often notice that 
one great change is followed by others—haven't 
you? And now that we have a new Vicar— 
though I’m sure I can’t understand why Mr 
Archer should have been chosen instead of 
you, dear Mr. Carr!—we may expect other 
changes to follow. His sister’s engagement, 
for instance.” 

Edmund did not reply. 

“Though for my part, I can’t see 
much to admire in Daisy Archer! A pert git! 
I callher, very opinionated and not much to look 
at, after all! But evidently Reginald Bray 
isn’t of my mind, for it seems he is always at 
the Vicarage now.” 

Poor Edmund cast a despairing glance out of 
other caller 
diversion. 


eager 


so very 


the window, longing to see some 
approaching, who make a 
But alas! not a soul was in sight. 


might 
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“He is continually at the Vicarage, is he 
not?” repeated the hostess sharply. 

“J—I have seen him there several times,” 
stammered the curate. ‘ But the Archers have 
so many visitors that——” 

“Oh yes, I know that many men besides Mr. 
Bray go there! But he is very attentive to 
Miss Archer now. I saw them together yester- 
day at Mrs. Mount’s tennis party, and he was 
most devoted in his attendance! He had no 
eves for anybody but Daisy Archer!” 

“«Well, she is very pretty—and attractive,” 
murmured Edmund, trying to control a wild 
desire to rush out of the room then and 
there. 

“So Mr. Bray seemed to think; but I call 
it very bad taste to make a girl look so 
conspicuous. However, she didn’t seem to 
mind; so I suppose we may look on that as 
a settled thing. But, if she marries Reginald, 
her brother will want somebody to keep his 
house, so it will doubtless end in his marry- 
ing too. They say one wedding makes 
many, you know. And, of course, he can 
well afford it; it isn’t as if he were oniy a 
por curate! That’s why I always thought 
it was such a shame the living was not 
given to you, Mr. Carr! It would have 
been so nice for you to have the Vicarage, 
because you could have married then, and 
lived in comfort the rest of your days! It 
will always be a mystery to me why you 


were passed over!” 

Mr. Carr rose, for the limit of his endurance 
was reached. Mrs. Jefferson’s loud, confident 
voice seemed to beat through his brain like 
a steam-hammer. He cut short her expres- 
sions of wonder and regret at his abrupt 
departure, and got out of the house, and 
home to his rooms, somehow; though how, 
he never knew. 

Mrs. Jefferson’s blunt words had let a flood 
of light in upon his soul. Hitherto he had 
never asked himself in plain language why 
all at once great contentment had come upon 
him, reconciling him to the loss of the 
living and all else. He had gone on living 
in a fool's paradise he realised it now 
—only asking that he might see Daisy 
Archer’s face now and then. But now the 
mad spasm of jealousy which rushed over 
him at the mere suggestion that she might 
marry Reginald Bray, revealed to him the 
full extent of his folly. He, nearly forty, 
grey - haired, in nowise good-looking or 
accomplished, was madly in love with a 
girl who was admired by all the neighbour- 
hood! Could folly, could presumption, further 
co? He was nearly old enough to be her 
father, and had not even a home to offer 
her; not the remotest prospect of one! 

He blamed himself not a little, now, for 
having gone to the Vicarage so much. The 
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Archers had been most kind and hospitable, 
no doubt because they pitied him, and felt 
a little compunctious about his being deprived 
of the living. But he ought never to have 
allowed himself to become so _ hopelessly 
infatuated. He should have refused all 
invitations, and frankly acknowledged that 
bright, attractive, youthful Daisy Archer 
was a prize quite out of his reach. But, at 
least, she should never know of his love. She 
could only consider an avowal of it the 
maddest absurdity, and, indeed, if it were 
true that she was practically engaged to 
Reginald Bray, it would seem like downright 
impertinence. 

One thing was certain—he could never bear 
to stay in Coxfield after this. It would be too 
painful, even if he avoided the Vicarage, to 
see Daisy at church, or in society, especially 
if she became affianced to Mr. Bray. He 
must get away from the sight of her attrac- 
tive face, from the sound of her dangerously 
beguiling voice. His endurance had its limits, 
patient though he was; and he would try 
for another curacy at once. 

A clerical paper lay on his table, and 
before he went to bed, he had posted answers 
to three clergymen who were advertising for 
curates, besides forwarding an advertisement 
of his own for insertion in the next issue. 
This done, he stood looking round at his cosy 
sitting-room with a grim smile. 

But his mood changed as his eyes fell on 
the little silver shoe on the mantelpiece, 
which Daisy had admired. ‘I should like 
to give it to her as a keepsake before I go,” 
he mused. ‘ Would she suspect anything, I 
wonder? But she has so often been my 
hostess that it might pass for mere ordinary 
civility, especially nowadays, when all young 
ladies eagerly collect such things. And no 
doubt she views me as an old fogey, so 
impossibly elderly that the very idea of my 
falling in love with her would be absurd! 
And she is so kind-hearted that I’m sure 
she would value the shoe for the giver’s sake 

and, perhaps, even think of me at times!” 


CHAPTER XI. 
MABEL THE MYSTERIOUS, 


S nothing was seen or heard of the 
Townsends for some days after the 
croquet-party at which Mabel’s ab- 
sence had been commented upon, 

Herbert called at the Manor. But nothing 

satisfactory could be extracted from the old 

butler. His mistress was not very well, 
and Miss Mabel was engaged—-that was 

Herbert’s only reward for his attention, and 

he went home again feeling a little chilled. 
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To be told that anybody we wish to see is 
“engaged” is never flattering to one’s self- 
esteem, however true it may be. 

Another Wednesday passed without a 
glimpse of Mabel, but on the following morn- 
ing Herbert met her face to face in the 
High Street; when she stopped to say she 
was sorry he had not been able to see any- 
body when he called. Her mother was much 
better now, she added; the warm weather 
always suited her, and she had taken long 
drives without fatigue. 

‘‘Then, as that is the case,” said the young 
Vicar eagerly, ‘‘can we not persuade you 
both to join a picnic we are planning for 
Barham Abbey? I believe it is a most 
iovely place, and we intend to start by the 
ten o’clock train, and be met by a large 
brake at Moreby Junction.” 

But she shook her head, ‘‘ Thank vou, Mr. 
Archer, but I’m afraid such a long day would 
be too tiring for my mother, and I should 
not like to leave her alone.” 

**But surely you might leave her in charge 
of your servants, and take a_ holiday for 
one day, Miss Townsend?” he urged. ‘ My 
sister will be so disappointed if you don't 
come.” 

“Tm very sorry, but I really am not a 
free agent,” answered the girl, in a _ tone 
which closed the discussion. She put out her 
hand to say good-bye, and was gone. 

**As Mrs. Townsend is so much better, | 
should have thought a pleasant day in the 
country would do her good rather than 
harm,” mused Herbert, as he watched her 
tall, graceful figure disappearing. ‘ But Miss 
Townsend never seems to wish her mother to 
go into any society—I wonder why?” 

And then a terrible possibility oceured to 
him, as he suddenly recollected what Mrs. 
Jefferson had = said Townsend 
having suffered from malarial fever, and being 
oceasionally delirious. Could it possibly be that 
it was not illness, but some recurrent form of 
insanity, which afflicted her? It was an 
appalling thought, but it would explain 
everything which was so puzzling about the 
Manor—the seclusion in which its inmates 
lived, Mabel’s anxious care for her mother, 
her wan looks, and depressed spirits. Poor 
girl, if that were the case, no wonder she had 
no heart for gaieties! No wonder he had 
never heard, since he came to Coxfield, of 
her being engaged, or likely to be engaged 
to anybody—how could she marry with such 
a cloud hanging over her? The thought 
would give him no rest, and throughout that 
day he strove to forget it, in vain. 

He felt so restless and uncomfortable, that 
at last he took a desperate resolve, and telling 
Daisy not to sit up for him, but to read 
prayers and send the servants to bed at ten, 


about Mrs. 








he went round to see Dr. Lane. 


He had q 
general invitation to come for a neighbourly 
chat with the hard-worked doctor in the 
evening, his only leisure time, after he had 
dined, and got his slippers on, and found his 
book. He found the old man in his little 
den, very pleased to see him, and quite ready 


for a friendly talk. 

Herbert from the first. 

The young man felt very nervous about 
stating his real business; but as nothing was 
to be gained by delay, he presently began, 
clearing his throat : 

*I—I have a momentous question to ask 
you, Dr. Lane, which I hope you won’t take 
amiss. You know me well enough by this 
time, | hope, to feel sure I am not actuated by 
mere idle curiosity. Is it an infringement of 
medical etiquette if I ask you to tell me, in 
strict confidence, whether the malady from 
which Mrs. Townsend suffers is any form of 
insanity ?” 

The doctor brought his clenched fist down 
upon the table, with a gesture of deep annoy. 
ance. ‘*There—I might have expected it!’ 
he cried. “I know who started this precious 
theory, and spread it all over the town!— 
Madam Tozer, or Madam Jefferson! I should 
like to tie the two old cats up in a sack, 
and drop it in the deepest part of the 
river!” 

**Indeed, Mrs. Tozer and Mrs. Jeffersen are 
not to blame!” Herbert hastened to say, in 
common fairness to those two, for once, 
unjustly aspersed ladies. ‘I merely fancied 
that —that Mrs. Townsend might be mentally 
affected. If she is not, | shall be most delighted 
to hear it.” 

**She’s as sane as you are,” answered the 
doctor shortly. ‘There is no trace of insanity 
whatsoever, either in her family, or in that of 
her husband, and that I can certify !” 

*T am so very | !—though of course I 
have never breathed it to a_ soul except 
you!” 

*You can’t be too careful what you say 
in this gossiping hole! Every kind of insinua- 
tion has been levelled at the Townsends, by 
people who are not fit to tie Mabel’s shoe, It 
has been reported that she is unkind to her 
mother, that she is stingy, and unsociable, and 
purse-proud, and thinks nobody good enough 
to associate with! But we men ought to 
thank God that we live in a world which has 
such women as Mabel Townsend in it—that’s 
all I can say.” 

Herbert had never seen the old man s0 
moved. His heat was an eloquent testimony 
to the esteem in which he held the girl who was 
such a riddle to Coxfield. 

‘And now, my young friend,” added the 
host, a twinkle coming into his shrewd eyes, 
**let me tell you I have a crow to pluck with 


He had always liked 




















you—or, rather, with that pretty sister of 
yours. I don’t hesitate to say that the way in 
which she has managed to turn the heads of 
all the young men is a perfect nuisance; and I 
hope you'll try and get her married off as soon 
as possible ! 

Herbert laughed. “It’s rather too bad to 
hold me responsible, Dr. Lane! And I must 
honestly say that Daisy is not a flirt.” 


“T never said she was; only unfortunately, 
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entirely failed to perceive what was palpable 
to everybody else. 

“Yes, he’s always at your sister's beck 
and call, isn’t he? He’s a good fellow, and 
would make her a kind husband. Do, for 
goodness’ sake, try to get her to accept him, 
and I'll promise her anything she likes for a 
wedding-present! Otherwise, Lewis will be 
poisoning somebody, and I shall be held 
responsible !” 


\ 


“*There—I might have expected it!’ he cried.” 


every man who sees her falls in love with her! 
[ speak feelingly, for there’s that young assis- 
tant of mine, Sydney Lewis. He’s been with 
and was really useful in attend- 
ing the less urgent cases, in the intervals of 
reading for his M.D. But now he hardly loaks 
at his books, and I have to keep a constant 
watch to see that he doesn’t kill my patients, 
and every spare minute he has he spends at 
the Vicarage. And there’s no doubt that 
Reginald Bray is also desperately smitten, 
and means to propose at an early oppor- 
tunity : 
“Reginald 


me some time, 


Bray!” exclaimed Herbert, 


amazed. Like many other guardians, he had 


“But what can I do?” asked Herbert, 
with true masculine helplessness, 

Dr. Lane shook his grey head quizzically. 
“Don’t ask me! My business is to cure 
people’s ailments, not to give advice about 
their pretty sisters! You might perhaps 
throw in an occasional good word for Bray 
—say he’s a nice fellow, of good family, with 
a handsome property. Only don’t make it 
too palpable, or it will spoil the effect.” 

“But Daisy isn’t the sort of girl to marry 
any man unless she cares for him. And I 
must say, I’ve never noticed any particular 
liking on her part for Bray,” said Herbert, 
much perplexed. 
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He went home to the Vicarage with 
ample food for thought. He could not deny 
that his sister had many admirers, though 
Reginald’s infatuation had hitherto been 
unobserved by him. But he had not the 
faintest idea of her own sentiments. Daisy 
was not a girl who carried her heart upon 
her sleeve, in spite of her gay, outspoken 
manner. And she was also extremely critical ; 
it was not the first man who came along, or 
the second, who would be good enough for 
her fastidious taste. 

The following day, as Daisy was _ walk- 
ing home after visiting her district, she 
met the Manor House carriage with Mrs. 
Townsend and Mabel in it. Seeing her, 
the widow instantly told the coachman 
to stop; and greeted her with marked 
friendliness, 

**Do get in, and let us drive you home, for 
it must be very hot walking! I’m so sorry 
to have so often been unable to see you 
when you called at the Manor, Miss Archer. 
But I hope to be more accessible in future, 
for my health is greatly improved. I was 
saying to Mabel this morning that I’ve not 
felt better for years.” 

‘**Yes, mother, but you must not do too 
much, and overtire yourself,” cautioned her 
daughter, who struck Daisy as looking very 
anxious. 

**We were so sorry to hear that neither of 
you can join our picnic next week,” remarked 
Daisy. 

Mrs. Townsend turned round upon her 
instantly. ‘Picnic? What picnic?” 

**Mr. and Miss Archer are planning to go to 
Barham Abbey, and asked us to join them,” 
said Mabel, her usually pale cheeks aflame. 
‘As I felt sure you could not stand a tiring 
day, mother, I said we really could not go. 
You know you have not been to anything 
of the kind for years.” 

‘But that’s no reason why I never should 
ro again—is it, Miss Archer? I should like to 
see Barham again, for it is such a picturesque 
spot. I have not been there for years and 
years.” 

* But, mother— 

** My dear Mabel, the little change would do 
me good. I know you won't go without me, 
and this time I am determined not to prevent 
your enjoyment. That is the worst of 
my dear girl, Miss Archer, she dill shut 
herself up too much with me, and I cannot 
persuade her to go and enjoy herself with her 


wt 


young friends.” 

**Oh, do come, both of you!—it will be 
delightful!” cried Daisy 
knowing nothing of the sad cause for Mabel’s 
chronic look of anxiety. And, as they were 
near the Vicarage gate, she insisted that her 
companions must Herbert would 


ent husiasticaily ; 


come in 












be sure to be at home vy now, and would be 
delighted to see them. 

Accordingly, they alighted, and Herbert 
duly appearing, they were entertained to 
tea; after which they were taken round the 
garden. Mrs. Townsend, who had not. seep 
the place since the Snows’ time, was warm 
in her praise of the good taste shown jn 
everything, both inside and out. She con. 
gratulated Daisy on the manifest excellence 
of her housekeeping, and the Vicar on 
having such a sister to attend to his comforts, 

The mother was so evidently determined to 
be agreeable, that it made the reserve of 
her daughter very perceptible. Miss Townsend 
made an evident effort to be lively and con- 
versational, but her face never lost its 
anxious look, and her talk was_ palpably 
artificial. In a secluded corner of the garden 
she stopped suddenly, and drew Herbert aside, 

*One moment, please. Mr. Archer,” she 
said earnestly. ‘*My mother seems to have 
set her heart upon going to this picnic, to 
which you have been kind enough to ask 
us. But one thing I should like to ask. 
You know we are abstainers at the Manor,” 
here she looked down at her shoe and 
hesitated visibly ; **I—I hope there will be no 
wine, or anything of that kind, amongst the 
refreshments you are going to take ?” 

**Nothing of that kind will be taken by 
us, most certainly. We shall only provide 
lemonade, and ginger-ale, and such things; 
and the gatekeeper’s wife at the Abbey will 
supply us with hot water for tea. But perhaps 
Bray or some of the others may bring a little 
claret or sherry—I don’t know. Nothing 
was said about it.” 

‘*T hope they won't!” she exclaimed, with 
a vehemence which seemed to him quite out 
of proportion to the oceasion. “Oh, I do 
hope they won't! It would never—I mean 

| mean, my mother 

“Of course not—Mrs. 
horror of such things, as I can quite under- 
stand. Well, I promise you her day’s en- 
joyment shall not be spoiled by the sight of 
anything of the sort, since she is so good as 
to honour us with her company. I'll send 
notes round to Bray and the rest, telling 
them on no account to bring anything but 
mineral waters.” 

*Oh, thank you!” 
accent of intense relief, as the others appeared 
at the end of the walk. ‘It is very kind of 
you to humour my-—-fads, as I daresay most 


Townsend has a 


she murmured, with an 


people would call them.” 

Mrs. Townsend was quite in gay spirits 
as they drove home, and talked away 
briskly ; though Mabel was still very silent. 
Presently the girl said: ‘“There’s no doubt 
you really are much better and_ stronger, 
mother—but do you think it wise to go 
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this picnic ? Don’t you think you _ had 
petter not? I would gladly make an excuse 
to the Archers, and stay at home, if you 
would only consent.” 

“But, my dear child, I am quite looking 
forward to the little outing! And—and you 
know how much better I am, Mabel. | 
assure you, you need have no fear of—of 
anything.” 

“]T never know what it is to be without 
fear!” her daughter confessed, with a sigh. 

‘My darling, you are far, far too anxious! 
But I assure you you need not be. The 
the past has gone by for ever, and I mean 
to lead a very different life in future.” 

Mabel said no more, seeing it was useless ; 
for gentle as Mrs. Townsend was, she had 
her full share of obstinacy. But she watched 
the pleasant summer landscape flit by with a 
sinking heart. She did not believe in pre- 
sentiments, but she had, none the less, a 
most depressing conviction that if her mother 
went * to this would 
assuredly come of it. 
mother, she wiped away some tears as they 
whirled through the gloom of a tree-shaded 
me. She felt so lonely—so utterly helpless 

this girl whom Dr. Lane described as a 


picnic some evil 
Unperceived by her 


heroine. 


CHAPTER XIil. 
AN UNPLEASANT SURPRISE. 


S for some time Edmund Carr had not 
been to the Vicarage, but had ex- 
cused himself from Sunday-evening- 
supper and the Wednesday croquet- 

parties on various pretexts, Herbert Archer 


A 


went round to his rooms one day to in- 
quire the reason for this unaccountable 
conduct. 

He thought the curate looking decidedly 
ill as he came forward to welcome him. He 
pleaded many engagements as an excuse for 
not appearing at the Vicarage, but seemed 
embarrassed and _ ill-at-ease. 

To change the subject, Herbert broached 
the topic of the picnic; saying they hoped to 
have a very pleasant day, and expected Carr 


to accompany them—they could take no 
denial. To the Vicar’s surprise and vexation, 
however, Edmund recollected at least half-a- 


dozen pressing parish business 
which must be transacted on that very day, 
ind no other. Herbert suggested that they 
might very well wait, but Mr. Carr was 
damant. He was much obliged for the kind 
invitation; but he really could not spare time 


pieces of 


0 £0, 


Herbert was much vexed and disappointed ; 


lor Edmund's habitual thoughtfulness and 
made him a_ very desirable 


unselfishness 
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guest, whether at a picnic or anywhere else. 
Also, with a dismal recollection of Mrs. 
Jefferson, he felt convinced that plenty of 
people would be found to hint that it was 
very inconsiderate of Mr. Archer to go off 
for his own pleasure, leaving his poor, over- 
worked curate to attend to everything! He 
could not hide his vexation. 

*As you please, of course, Carr—but I 
would rather you went, for many reasons, 
It is too bad of you not to have come neat 
us lately. We quite expected you to supper 
on Sunday night.” 

“Tm very sorry—Ross at Sunnyside had 
asked me to meet a friend of his,” said 
Edmund hastily. ‘*You have always been 
most kind—imost hospitable, and I shall 
always cherish a most grateful recollection of 
it. I—I have to tell you,” he added nervously, 
“that circumstances ,compel me—that is, I 
feel it advisable for private reasons to leave 
Coxfield as soon as I can 

**Leave Coxfield?” ejaculated Herbert in 
consternation. ‘But why? Surely, you are 
not offended about anything?” 

“Oh, no, no, no! Pray don’t think that! 
But for reasons of my own—reasons which 
have nothing to do with you personally, Mr. 
Archer—lI feel it advisable to make a change. 
I have already corresponded with one or two 
clergymen who are in need of a curate, and as 
soon as you can hear of one likely to suit 
you, I must ask you to set me at liberty.” 

**But it will be like losing my right hand!” 
gasped the Vicar. “If it is a question of 
salary ——” 

“Indeed, it is not! And I shail be 
exceedingly sorry to leave a place where 
everybody has been so kind to me, But none 
the less, go I must.” 

Herbert’s soul sank within him at the 
prospect of being deprived of the tact, the 
strong common-sense, and the intimate local 
knowledge of Edmund Carr; and well it 
might. ‘*There will be such a fearful amount 
of gossip about this in Coxfield!” he exclaimed. 
** Everybody will say that we have quarrelled 
—that I have not treated you well!” 

‘If they do, refer them to me; though if you 
take my advice, you will give no heed to the 
petty tittle-tattle of this place. I shall make 
it plain that I am leaving for my own private 
reasons, and that there has never been any 
disagreement between us, from first to last.” 

“There's something more in this than 
I can fathom,” thought Herbert, as he went 
home disconsolately. ‘‘Im quite sure Carr 
has had some disappointment or trouble he 
won't confide to me. If I didn’t know he was 
a confirmed old bachelor, I might imagine he 
has had some unhappy love affair; but it 
can’t be that, because he has never cared for 
anybody here.’ 
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Being Daisy’s brother, and always in her 
‘company, it was, of course, only natural that 
the Vicar should entirely have failed to notice 
what was going on under his nose. Like an 
inexperienced young man, he imagined that 
grey hairs were quite incompatible with 
romance. 

Daisy was in the drawing-room trying over 
a new song when he returned, and he went 
to tell her the news at once. 

*“Well?” she said; turning 
music-stool. ‘‘Have you made any more 
arrangements about the picnic? Because we 
really must decide soon, you know.” 

“T’ve Carr, and he can’t come,” 
answered her brother, sitting down, with a 
gloomy sigh. 

**Not come?” Daisy struck a few random 
chords with her right hand, which still rested 
on the keys. ‘* Why not?” 

**T don’t know. I can’t make him out at 
all. Had you any idea, Daisy, that he was 
anxious to leave Coxfield, and take another 
curacy ?” 

Daisy whirled round again, so that her back 
was to Herbert. She did not answer for a 
minute, and then said, ‘* You must surely be 
joking,” in a curiously dry voice. 

‘I only wish I were. No, Daisy, Carr has 
given me formal notice that he wishes to 
leave Coxfield as soon as I can get another 
curate.” 

Not a word from the figure on the stool. 

*T can’t think what I shall do without 
him!” grumbled Herbert. ‘* He did the work 
of two ordinary men, and I shall never find 


round on the 


seen 


anybody to fill his place! Besides, the Cox- 
field people don’t like strangers; and will 


never take to anybody else.” 

**Did ke really assign no reason for leav- 
ing?” 

‘*Nothing that I could make head or tail 
of. He assures me it has nothing to do with 
me personally—he is most grateful to me for 
my hospitality, and all the rest of it! I offered 
to raise his salary, if he’d only stay, so it can’t 
be that.” 

* How I wish we had never come to this 
horrid place!” Daisy cried, with such sudden 


vehemence that her brother looked at her 
amazed. 
**But my dear girl, it seemed such a good 


thing that I should be offered a 
soon!” 

** A good thing for you—no doubt !” cried the 
girl tempestuously. ‘But I was thinking of 
Mr. Carr! He ought to have had the living, 
and I don’t wonder he doesn’t care to stay on 
at Coxfield now!” 


Daisy ——” 


living so 


** But, 
Herbert. 

‘Oh yes, I know!” 
more angry chords. 


expostulated bewildered 


And she played some 
‘It wasn’t your fault, of 
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course, that you were chosen instead of the 
man who had done all the work for sixteep 


years! Nobody said it was!” 

He did not know her in this new mood, 
And then a bright thought struck him. Of 
course, like a good sister, she was vexed 


because he was vexed that Mr. Carr was leay- 
ing; and this was her way of showing sym. 
pathy. She knew how difficult it would be to 
find a suitable successor. 

“Don’t worry, old girl,” he said kindly, 
**We can’t make Carr stay here if he doesn’t 
want to; and let’s hope my new curate will 
become as popular in time. I shall set abont 
finding one at once.” 

But this unaccountable damsel seemed 
rather irritated than soothed by the well- 
meant suggestion. ‘I don’t believe you 
vare one bit about Mr. Carr leaving you, 
Herbert!” she said petulantly. ‘‘One would 
think you were actually glad to be rid of 
him !” 

And whilst her brother still stood fazing 
at her, his mouth wide open in his bewilder- 
ment at this utterly uncalled-for attack, Miss 
Archer jumped up from the music-stool and 
was half-way upstairs. 

When she reappeared at  luncheon-time, 
smiling and gay at the head of the table, she 
was a different being. She had arranged her 
hair again in the interval, wore a favourite 
pink blouse, and was as blithe as a lark. 
Herbert, gazing at her untroubled face, 
thought he must have fallen asleep and dreamt 
that she accused him of being glad to get rid 
of Mr. Carr. She was full of plans, too, about 
the picnic; and remarked that, as Mr. Carr 
couldn’t come, they must ask somebody in his 
place—it would never do to have uneven 
numbers. Her talk jarred on Herbert, who 
was still grieving over losing his trusty lieu- 
tenant. 

“Are we really obliged to have this picnic, 
Daisy?” he said at last, wearily. “ For my 
own part, Vd rather not go, especially as 
Carr refused. Let’s put it off for the 
present.” 

But she merely elevated her dainty nose in 
high disdain. ‘* No, indeed, when all the people 
are asked! Besides,” as a clinching argument, 
“Tve trimmed a new hat expressly for the 
occasion !” 

He sighed, heartily wishing that this new 
and frivolous Daisy, who could think about 
new hats when he troubled about 
losing Carr, might speedily be changed back 


has 


was so 


again into the’ kind-hearted, sympathising 
sister she had always been before. He 
had a vague, but very uncomfortable feeling 


that there was something very wrong some- 
where, which needed setting right; but how 
this was to be done was beyond his wit to 
imagine, 
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CHAPTER XIili. 
BARHAM ABBEY. 


HE following Sunday evening Edmund 
Carr accompanied Herbert to supper 
at the Vicarage; Mr. Bray, who had 
come over to Coxfield to attend the 

service, being another, anc self-invited, guest. 
A pleasant flow of talk was kept up during 
the meal, at which Daisy looked so charming 
in a dainty white dress that Mr. Bray’s eyes 
followed her persistently; so that Herbert’s 
‘onjectures changed from whether Reginald 
intended to propose, to when he would do so, 

Edmund noticed it also: for afterwards, 
when they were strolling about the garden in 
the scented summer night, he lingered behind 
with his host. 

** Doubtless. I shall be able to congratulate 
your sister upon her engagement before I go,” 
he said, in a voice which he flattered himself 
was extremely steady and matter-of-fact. 

*Tt looks like it, doesn’t it? though the 
whole affair seems to have come about very 
suddenly. But you must promise to come and 
help at the wedding, Carr. Daisy’s sure to 
want me to marry her, and I shall be fright- 
fully nervous unless I have help during the 
ceremony.” 

Edmund shuddered inwardly, and _ hastily 
changed the subject. 

‘*T may find it difficult to leave my new post. 
I have been offered the senior curacy of a large 
church at Liverpool, and the incumbent wishes 
me to come in six weeks’ time, with your 
consent and that of the Bishop.” 

Herbert sighed. ‘It seems such a pity 
that you are going, Carr! Especially just now, 
when, if Daisy gets engaged, her head will be 
full of Bray, and I shall not see much of her! 
It will be like losing my right hand to lose 
you!” 

**It is very good of you to say so,” answered 
Edmund formally; and feeling rather snubbed, 
Herbert said no more. The Carr he had 
known, the genial comrade, the sympathetic 
friend, had vanished; and in his place was a 
reserved stranger, on his guard at all points. 
It was a most unsatisfactory transformation. 

Tuesday, the day of the picnic, was gloriously 
fine; and Daisy, who was in ostentatiously 
high spirits, donned her new hat, which was 
very smart and very becoming to her blonde 
prettiness. When the party was all gathered 
on the station platform, she was undeniably 
the belle of the company ; for Mabel Townsend 
was looking pale and tired. She confessed to 
Herbert that she had slept badly, and had read 
for an hour to keep herself from fancying all 
kinds of things in the dark. 

**But it is to be hoped your anxieties are 
nearly ended,” he reminded her, glancing at 
Mrs. Townsend, who, with quite a colour in her 
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cheeks, was talking with the rest a short dis. 


tance off. ‘* Your mother is much better, and 
says so herself.” 

Mabel was silent. A depression was upon 
her which she could not shake off. She felt 
sadly out of it amongst all these light-hearted 
young people, who included Dr. Lane’s two 
daughters, Connie and Amy, Mr. 
young solicitor in the town, Mr. 
Sunnyside, and Reginald Bray. 

Barham Abbey was a lovely place, a graceful 
Early English structure of grey stone, em. 


Shore, 4 
Re SS, from 


bosomed in beautiful woods. Though much of 
it had gone, enough remained to show how 
exquisite it must have been in its glory. A 
pleasanter resort could not have been found for 
that hot day, and they proceeded to spread 
their luncheon on a bit of tree-shaded turf just 
outside the great west door. A green bank 
made a convenient natural seat, and as Herbert 
took his place beside Mabel, he contrived to 
whisper, *‘I gave your message to Bray and 
the rest, and no wine has been brought by 
anybody, only lemonade and such things.” 

“Thank you so much!” she answered 
eagerly, with that grateful light in her dark 
eyes he had long ago learned to look for. And, 
if she was rather silent, Daisy, with Mr. Ross 
on one side, and Reginald Bray on the other, 
made up for it by her lively chatter. By 
common consent she was queen of the revels, 
looking like the very incarnation of summer in 
her light dress. 

Afterwards, when the baskets had _ been 
re-packed, the party split up into pairs to stroll 
about the Abbey. Mabel was very anxious to 
remain with her mother, but Mrs. Townsend, 
who had a comfortable seat in the shade, and 
an interesting book, would not hear of it; and 
so her daughter and Herbert started off ona 
ramble together. Once away from her mother, 
Mabel’s anxious brow relaxed; and _ they 
explored the ruins most carefully, every 
minute revealing more and more the sympathy 
in tastes and feelings which existed between 
them. It was inevitable, as they watched the 
golden sunlight pouring through the shattered 
arches, that their two thoughtful minds 
should revert to what the Abbey typified—dark 
ages of superstition, which, it is to be hoped, 
have for ever passed away. Beautiful as 
Barham must have been in its prime, they 
agreed they would be very sorry to see the 
roof on again, and the dark-robed monks tread- 
ing its aisles, since that would mean _ putting 
back the clock of civilisation several cen 
turies at least. 

“It will be an evil day for England,” Herbert 
said, “if the old fallacy ever prevails again 
that of necessity a man or woman is the purer 
and holier for living a cloistered life. To be 
in the world without being of it, to try @ 
leave it a little better than one found it, to b 
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good citizens of the State, and diligent in our 
several callings, may not sound as romantic an 
jdeal as that of the medizeval monk ; but it is a 
far sounder one.” 

“But no doubt many people entered a 
cloister because they were unhappy,” suggested 
Mabel. 

“No doubt. But the temptation must have 
been terribly great—for human nature is the 
same in all ages—for all who were naturally 
idle, or discontented with their lot, or 
oppressed by care and anxiety, to fling aside 
all natural ties and obligations, and rush into a 
cloister. Doubtless, many a home was left 
desolate in medizwval England because the 
father who was the bread-winner, the mother 
who was the mainstay, the son or daughter 
who ought to have been the comfort of their 
parents, finding things unpleasant at home, 
preferred to run away to some religious house. 
The class of girl who nowadays becomes a 
hospital nurse, the kind of young man who 
teaches in the Sunday-school, or works in East- 
end settlements, would have had no resource 
but a cloister when this great Abbey was 
built.” 

“Yet there were no doubt many poor, lonely, 
tired people who found a real refuge here, and 
were very glad to find it,” said Mabel thought- 
fully. ‘‘It was the only quiet place there was 
for them in those barbarous days.” 

Herbert could not help looking at her as she 
stood, her face raised to the beautiful east 
window, whose tracery was still almost perfect, 
although the priceless stained glass which had 
once filled it was gone. What a noble face 
itwas! Somehow, the dreamy precincts of the 
Abbey seemed a most fitting setting for it. 

“Yes, and for their sakes alone we cannot 
but feel thankful that places such as_ these 
were built, far though they had declined from 
their lofty purpose before they were swept 
away,” said Herbert. ‘If, instead of being 
sumptuously maintained to minister to the 
pride of worldly, overbearing abbots, these 
Abbeys had remained what they were 
designed to be, sacred to the service of God 
and the needs of the poor, they might have 
endured to this day. As it is, they remain 


@ melancholy memorial of a great ideal 
lost.” 

“Let us be thankful there was an ideal at 
ul,” rejoined Mabel softly. 

That was 
destined 


afternoon, 
Herbert's 
memory. They left the ruins, and sauntered 
down the leafy paths of the wood, talking 
those of kindred minds 
can talk. For once, Mabel had thrown off 
her melancholy and reserve, and was cheer- 
ful ilmost ray, They books, 
pictures, and places, and found so much to 
Say that they were astounded to discover it 
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Was time to return for tea. They hastened 
back to where they had left Mrs. Townsend, 
and found she had been greatly interested 
in her book, and had also made friends with 
the gatekeeper’s little daughter. A _ plentiful 
supply of hot water was brought, but the 
tea was not as merry as the luncheon had 
been. Daisy Archer was rather pale and 
silent, and complained of the heat and the 
mosquitoes; and Mr. Bray had not much to 
say either, though he was very attentive to 
Amy Lane, beside whom he seated himself. 
To increase the dulness which prevailed, some- 
body alluded to the approaching departure 
of Mr. Carr, which had just become generally 
known; and Herbert could not but notice that 
his disclaimer of any knowledge of the curate’s 
reasons for leaving was received by some 
with polite incredulity. He knew that the 
general opinion in Coxfield would be that 
he had in some way made himself obnoxious 
to Edmund. 

*“We really must have some more picnics 
before the summer is over,” presently 
remarked Mrs. Townsend. “I’m sure this 
has been a great success.” 

‘*Except for the mosquitoes,” put in Daisy, 
dealing a smart slap to a too-pertinacious 
insect. 

*Not so bad as wasps’ nests,” remarked 
Mr. Ross. “At one picnic I went to, 
we inadvertently sat down on a bank just 
above one; and had to fly for our lives.” 

“Oh, there’s always something at a picnic,” 
said Miss Lane consolingly. ‘Either some- 
body forgets the salt, or the tumblers, or it 
comes on to rain when you've got no 
umbrellas, or the people you want most 
don’t turn up, and the people you don't 
want do, or—or something.” 

She had spoken jestingly, but Mabel, as 
Herbert noticed with some surprise, shivered 
and looked at her as at a prophet of evil. 
“Pray don’t suggest that anything unpleasant 
is going to happen in this instance, Connie!” 
she said, with a forced laugh. 

“Oh, that’s only Connie’s way; don’t take 
any notice of her,” said Amy, with the 
irreverence befitting a younger sister. ‘She 
always croaks like that. Father calls her 
‘The Douche’ because she always throws 
cold water on everybody's pet schemes.” 

The insulted elder sister promptly threw a 
crust of bread at her traducer, and a laugh- 
ing skirmish ensued, which was interrupted 
by the advent of the large brake which had 
been engaged to take the party to and from 
Moreby Junction, six miles distant. The 
baskets were packed in a hurry, and Herbert 
turned for a farewell look at the Abbey; 
which, with its graceful columns and arches 
gilded by the westering sun, and surrounded 
by the dark looked very 
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beautiful. ‘I hope we shall have many more 
picnics here,” he said impulsively to Mabel. 
But she did not reply. The shadow had 
settled on her face again, and in her eyes he 
read a strange, shrink- 

ing fear. Of what? 











CHAPTER XIV. 
FIRE ! 


OREBY JUNC- 

i*/ TION was a 
a large station 

connecting 
several rail- 
way-lines; 
and there 
the __ picnic- 
party ar- 
rived about 
half-past six, 
to wait for 
the Coxfield 
train. As 
they stood 
chatting to- 
gether, a 
close ob- 
server might 
have noticed 
that Mrs. 
Townsend’s 
eyes were 
wandering 
hither and 
thither; al- 
though she 
professed to 
be listening 
to the con- 
versation. It 
might even 
have been 
said that her 
looks were 
decidedly 
furtive, had 
not such a word seemed disrespectful to the 
sweet-faced, dignified mistress of the Manor. 
Suddenly she put her hand to her throat 
with a startled exclamation. 

‘*Mabel, dear, I’ve lost my black lace 
scarf! Where can it be? [I’m afraid I must 
have dropped it in the brake. Do go and 
see if it is still standing outside the station!” 

‘‘Let me go, Mrs. Townsend,” politely 
interposed Herbert. 

** Mabel had better help you to search for 
it too. I value that scarf--it belonged to my 
mother, and I should not like to lose it.” 

But Mabel manifestly hesitated; and Herbert 
wondered why such a devoted daughter 





“She was as white as death.” 


should linger before fulfilling her mothe’ 
behest. But as Mrs. Townsend turned to hey 
with an entreating, ‘“‘ Do go, Mabel darling |” 
and she saw the eyes of the rest bent upon 
her with 
manifest 
curiosity to 
know why 
she did not 
obey her 
mother, she 
turned and 
went away 
with Her. 
bert. It 
seemed a 
trifle; but it 
Was a mo 
mentary 
yielding — to 
external in- 
fluences 
which was 
destined — to 
have terrible 
results. 

The in- 
stant she 
disappeared, 
Mrs. Towns- 
end, with a 
relieved 
look, moved off to 
wards the _ bookstall. 
The rest were absorbed 
in guessing a _ riddle 
propounded by Mr. 
Ross, as to why 





“ A hypocrite’s eye 
Can better descry, 
Than you or I, 

On how many toes, 
A pussy-cat goes?” 

The bookstall was 
placed close to the re- 
freshment - room, and 
after a nervous glance 
at her unconscious 
companions on the platform, Mrs. Townsend 
disappeared inside the latter, and addressed 
a brief request to the haughty young damsel 
with a golden fringe. She returned even 
as Daisy, suddenly missing her, exclaimed, 
*Where’s Mrs. Townsend ?” 

**Here, Miss Archer; I have been to the 
bookstall,” said the widow’s gentle voice 
behind her. ‘*I wanted to get a copy of this 
week’s ‘Atheneum’ for Mabel, as she said 
she wished to read it. But they hadn’t one 
left, I'm sorry to say.” 

Directly afterwards, Mabel and Herbert 
returned, bringing the scarf, which had been 
found in the brake. Mrs. Townsend was 
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yofuse in her thanks, and most apologetic for 
But she said nothing about 


P 
her carelessne 
having tried to buy a paper for Mabel; 
perhaps she did not wish her motherly 
solicitude to seem ostentatious. 

Before long they were at Coxfield. Mrs. 
Townsend offered the Archers a lift to their 
gate; and Herbert, as they entered the 
house, was profuse in his praises of the 
widow's amiability and sweetness. 

“JT don’t think Miss Townsend enjoyed it 
very much,” Daisy remarked. ‘At least, she 
looked very anxious. What a curious girl she 
js!—not a bit like anybody I ever met before.” 

“She is most highly conscientious, I’m sure, 
and a most devoted daughter!” Herbert ex- 
claimed, rather hotly. 

“Don’t be vexed, dear,” said Daisy, sitting 
down with an air of great fatigue. ‘I didn't 
mean to disparage Miss Townsend—only 
And to his intense consternation she _ burst 
into tears. 

When he had contrived to soothe her a 
little, she sobbed out that it had been a horrid 
day, and she hated picnics, and never wanted 
to go to another as long as she lived! Mr. 
Bray had proposed that afternoon, and she 
had refused him. She had never led him to 
think she cared for him, and it was not her 
fault that he had been so much to the house. 
She had only welcomed him as Herbert’s 
friend, and now everybody would say she was 
a flirt! 

Herbert felt himself somewhat to blame for 
having, in the innocence of his heart, given 
Reginald a general invitation to the Vicarage ; 
without reflecting that he had such an attractive 
sister. Evidently he and Edmund Carr had 
been quite wrong in imagining Daisy cared for 
young Bray. 

“It is so horrid to be called a flirt,” sobbed 
she, when he represented that if she did not 
care for Reginald nobody could blame her for 
refusing him. ‘* People will say I encouraged 
him, though I could not tell him not to come so 
often to the house; and it was you who asked 
him to the picnic, not I.” 

In short, she was so thoroughly upset that 
there Was nothing for it but an early retreat 
to bed. The smart hat looked so dismal and 
dejected as she crept slowly upstairs, that 
it hardly seemed like the same coquettish 
creation the others had been admiring all day. 
Once more Herbert felt unpleasantly conscious 
that there was something in all this he could 
not fathom. 
of Bray seemed quite out of proportion to its 
cause—unless she feared it might reach the 
ears of somebody for whom she really did 
tare,and give him an unfavourable opinion of 
her. But who could that somebody be? 
Herbert racked his brains without finding any 


Daisy’s distress at the rejection 


answer. 
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In the midst of his trouble and perplexity, a 
messenger arrived from Jessop’s Farm, to say 
the invalid girl he had so often visited there 
was much worse, and the family hoped he 
would go and see her at once. He ordered the 
servants to bed, and, lighting his lamp, set 
forth on his useful cycle. As he passed the 
Manor gates, he looked up at the front of the 
house, but he could see no lights in the 
windows. Arrived at the farm, he was 
shocked to find that the poor girl had died very 
soon after the messenger had left. He stayed 
about an hour with the grief-stricken relatives, 
and then set off home, promising to return on 
the morrow. 

Again he glanced up at the Manor as he 
approached it along the dark lane; and this 
time, to his surprise, saw a bright light stream- 
ing from two of the second-floor windows. 
They belonged, he felt sure, to a bedroom, and 
what illuminant likely to be used there could 
give such a light as that? There was no gas at 
the Manor, and fifty candles could not produce 
such a glare. Altogether, the sight made him 
so unaccountably uneasy that, the gates being 
fastened, he hid his bicycle behind a bush, and 
climbing the fence, rushed at full speed up the 
avenue. 

By this time he was certain that the ominous 
brilliance meant that the room was on fire. 
It was not a time to stand ceremoniously at the 
front door, knocking until the sleepy servants 
woke up, and let him in. He rushed round to 
the conservatory, which opened out of the 
drawing-room, and muffling his hand in his 
coat tail, he dashed it through a pane of the 
glass door, so that he could undo the fastenings. 
He repeated the process at the second door 
leading into the drawing-room, and flew 
upstairs. On the top landing he was con- 
fronted by Mabel, who, hearing the noise, had 
just come out of her room, carrying a candle, 
and wrapped in a long dark travelling cloak, 

She was as white as death. ‘“ What is it?” 
she gasped, in amazement, and then answered 
her own question. “Oh, heavens, there is a 
smell of burning!” 

With that she flew towards the door of her 
mother’s room, and opened it, when the 
corridor was instantly filled with a rush of 
smoke. He seized her fiercely—he never knew 
how fiercely—round the waist, and closed the 
door again to check the draught. 

**Not you!” he panted. “Let me go—I am 
not afraid. Call the servants instantly, and 
get the fire-hose, if you have one!” 

Even while he was speaking, she had turned 
into an adjoining bath-room, and came back 
with a thick rug, soaked with water from the 
tap. He wrapped it round him, with a 
momentary admiration for her resourcefulness, 
and once more opened the door. 

[END OF CHAPTER FOURTEEN, | 
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BASED ON THE 


Sept. 15tH.—Jacob a Prince with God. 
Passage for reading—Genesis xrrxii. 1—32. 
OINTS. 1. Prayer our help in danger. 

2. Prayer prevails with God. 

3. Prayer brings an answer of 
peace, 

ILLUSTRATIONS. A _ Child’s 
Letter. An officer at St. Peters- 
j burg died in great want, leav- 

ing two little children, a boy of 
seven and a girl of three. They 





were motherless and friendless. 
Left in the. house’ without 
money, the little fellow did not 
know how to get food. At last 
he wrote on a piece of paper, 

‘Please, God. send me a penny to buy my sister 
a roll.” Then he hurried off to the nearest church 
to slip the paper into an alms-box, believing 
that thus his prayer would reach God. A clergy 
inan saw the child on tiptoe trying to push the 
paper in, and taking it from him read the mes- 
sage. Returning home with the child he took 
the little ones to his own house and gave them 
the food and shelter they so much needed. The 
following Sunday he preached a sermon on charity 
and told the story of the child’s prayer. <A collec- 
tion was made for them which amounted to nearly 
£200. 

Prayer Prevails with God There was a great 
drought in Basuto Land, South Africa. No rain 
had fallen for months and there was much dis- 
tress. The rain-makers of the Basutos had tried 
their power in vain. But there was a Christian 
missionary among them who had taught them of 
the true God. One day a deputation of heathen 
Basutos came to him and asked him to appoint 
a day on which prayer might be made to the 
God of the Christians, and they would all come. 
The missionary agreed and a day was fixed. 
When the Christians reached their little church 
they found it already filled with a congregation 
of heathen Basutes in their blankets and bead 
ornaments. The great Basuto chief was there. 
rhe special lesson was 1 Kings xviii.—Elijah’s 
Prayer on Mount Carmel. The text of the ser 
mon was, “If the Lord be God, follow Him.” 
Before the service was over the rain was falling 
softly. The Basuto chief said, **Truly your God 
is the God of heaven and earth.” 

Prayer Brings a Blessing. There was an old 
member of the Tabernacle who used to pray in 
various curious places. Two women were fighting 
and he knelt down between them to pray, and 
they left off fighting directly. Before a door 
where there had been a disturbance in the house 


he has begun to pray. Sometimes his prayer 
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would awe the most obstinate. They thought it 
strange, but did not care to put themselves into 
opposition to the man of God. There is 4 
wonderful power in prayer to bless ourselves, 
besides the blessing it will bring upon others, 
Pray with the weak, and for the weak, and 
you will not long be a weak one yourself (Rey, 
C. H. Spurgeon). 


Sepr. 2nv.—Temperance Lesson. 
Passage for reading—Proverbs xxiii. 29 —35. 
Points. 1. The folly of intemperance 
2. The sin of intemperance. 
3. The punishment of intemperance 

ILLUSTRATIONS. A Crew’s Folly. A _ brig wa: 
stranded on the Yorkshire coast. The crew could 
only be saved by drawing them up a cliff 20 
feet high one by one. There was only one small 
rope available. The first two men were hauled 
up safely, the third, when near the top, slipped 
his hold and fell into the waves. Another tried, 
but the rope slipped, and he too was dost. 
Immediately afterwards the vessel broke up and 
the remainder of the crew perished. What was 
the cause ? There had been no stress of weather, 
no contrary wind. But ail the’ men were intoxi- 
cated and had entrusted the helm to a_ boy 
ignorant of the coast. He ran the vessel upon 
the rock at Whitby, and all the crew but two 
were hurried into eternity. 

Drunkenness a Sin. In a Swiss village there 
lived « pious pastor whose ministry was greatly 
blessed. But in the same place there lived an 
ungodly man who scoffed at religion. One morn- 
ing he went early to the inn and began drinking 
to excess, at the same time profaning the name 
and word of God, and ridiculing the idea of 
conversion of heart. ‘‘ Now,” said he, “I will 
myself become a convert,” and he proceeded to 
make mock prayers accompanied by foolish 
gestures. Presently he went out, but stumbling 
in his drunkenness, fell down the stairs and 
broke his neck—an awful warning to impenitent 
sinners, 

Drunkennes3 Punished. A sermon was preached 
about this sin, and the preacher especially 
warned those who, while professing to fear God, 
were secretly living under the power of this 
vice. The next day the preacher called on a 
leading member of the congregation, who invited 
him into his study, and then locked the door 
and put the key in his pocket. He then turned 
to the clergyman and said, “*How dared you 
expose me before the whole congregation, yester 
day ?”’ Expose you?” wes the reply. “I know 
nothing of your private life; if what I said 


suited your case, charge it not upon me, but 
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God.” The man in a rage opened a _ cupboard, 
and taking out a bottle of brandy said, in a 
spirit of bravado, “I will show you that I care 
nothing for all your reproofs.” He began drink- 
ing glass after glass of raw brandy, while the 
good man, in a state of mute astonishment, knew 


not what to do. He could not escape. But 


while he was looking at the unhappy wretch the 
indgment of God descended, and the impious scorner 
fell down a lifeless corpse at the feet of the 


man of God whose faithful warnings he had so 


daringly despis¢ d. 


Sepr. 29rn.—Ministry of Angels. 
Passage for reading —Judyes xiii, 1—23. 
Points. 1. Angels God's messengers, 
9 Angels do God's will. 
8. Angels tell God's will to men 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Passing through the Valley. Not 
mg ago there died a working man, who had 
een an earnest and regular communicant. He 
made his last communion on the very day that 


he was to go, strengthened with the bread of 
ife, to the Mount of God. A few hours later he 
was lying quiet with his eyes closed. There was 
silence in the room till suddenly he turned to 
iis wife, who sat by his side, and said, ‘‘ Who 
spoke ? ‘*“No one,” she answered; “did you 
think you heard someone speak?” ‘ Yes, I did 
hear a voice,” he replied, ** which certainly spoke 
to me.” Then she asked him what words he had 
heard, and he answered, calmly and distinctly, 
“The voice said, ‘Come, thou blessed of My 
Father. After that there was less than an hour 
of struggling life; and then he was carried by the 
angels to be present with the Lord. 

How Angels d> God's Will. A teacher was talking 
to his class about the words, “ Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven,” and said to them, 


“You have told me what is to be done—the 
will of God; and where it is to be done—on 
earth: and how it is to be done—as it is done 
in heaven. Now tell me—how do you think the 
angels do the will of God in heaven, as they are 
be our pattern?” One child replied, ‘* They 
do it immediately.” Another said, ‘They do it 
diligently.” \ third, “They do it always.” A 
fourth, “‘ They do it with all their hearts.” There 
was a short pause and then another added, 
Why, sir, they do it without asking any 
questions.” 
The Ministry of Angels. I did not see early in 
the morning the flight of those birds that filled 
all the bushes and the orchard trees, but they 
were there all the seme, and I heard their songs 
of joy So it is with the angels. They are all 
about us unseen—God's messengers of joy and 
peace to man’s heart. Sometimes, indeed, they 
itter warnings, but they mostly are sent as 
messengers from God to His own people. Now 
they give some woman a hope, as they did to 
Manoah’s wife, of a child to lie in her bosom 
and be trained for God. Now they comfort some 
soul ich is being sore tempted, as they did 
the si of the Saviour in the garden. Again, 
ih some mysterious way, by a vision in the 
night, or a whisper by day, they tell God's will 


to man We are come, when we are joined to 
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Christ, not as yet to the house of God, but, at 
any rate, “‘to the innumerable company of angels.” 


Oct. 6ru.—Joseph Sold into Egypt. 
Passage for reading—Genesis rervii. 12—36 

Points 1. Joseph the faithful 

2. Reuben the coward. 

3. Judah the deceiver. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. A Faithful Boy. Can a boy be 
a hero? Of course he can if he does his duty, 
stands up for the right, and would rather suffer 
than do wrong. Such a boy is a true hero. 
Here is an instance. A drummer-boy, who was 
a favourite with the officers, was asked by the 


captain to drink a glass of rum. The boy 
declined, saying, “Il am a temperance boy and 
do not touch drink.’ “But you must take 


some now,” said the captain. “I command you 
to take a drink; and you know it is death to 
disobey orders.” ‘The little hero, fixing his eyes 
on the captain, said, “Sir, my father died a 
drunkard, and when 1 entered the army 
promised my mother that I would never taste a 
drop of rum, and I mean to keep my promise. 
I am sorry to disobey your orders, but I would 
suffer anything, even death, rather than disgrace 
my mother and break my pledge.” Was not that a 
hero? He had learned to say “ No.” Like Joseph, 
who honoured his father and mother, he would 
rather suffer than sin. He was ever afterwards 
treated with kindness, and, like Joseph also, in 
due time was raised to honour. 

An Eastern Allegory. There is a Turkish allegory 
which says—‘‘Every man has two angels—one 
on his right shoulder, the other on his left. When 
he does anything good the angel on his right 
shoulder writes it down in his book and seals it, 
because what is done is done for ever. When 
he has done evil, the angel on his left shoulder 
writes it down; he waits till midnight. If before 
that time the man bows down his head and 
says, ‘God, I have sinned, forgive me!’ the 
angel rubs it out with a sponge; if not, at mid 
night he seals it, and the angel on the man’s 
right shoulder weeps.” How sadly must the angel 
have wept over Reuben’s cowardice ! 

Falsehcod and Truth. When Aristotle, the Greek 
philosopher and tutor to Alexander the Great, 
was asked what a man could gain by uttering 
falsehoods, he replied, ‘**Not to be believed when 
he tells the truth.” On the other hand, it is told 
of Petrarch, the Italian poet, a man of strict 
integrity, that when he was summoned as a 
witness and offered in the usual manner to take 
an oath before a _ court of justice, the judge 
closed the book, saying, “As to you, Petrarch, 
your word is sufficient.” What did Joseph's 
brothers gain by their lies? 


Oct. 13Tn.—Joseph in Prison. 
Passage for reading —Genesis rrric. 0—xl. 15 

Points. 1. Joseph faithful under trial. 

2. Joseph kind in adversity. 

3. Joseph patient under suffering. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Faithfulness. Legend of St. Peter 
St. Peter was about to be put to death at Rome 
for the cause of Christ in the year @ a.p. As 
the fatal hour drew near he was somewhat 
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fearful, and having escaped his guards, he tried the back lanes to the houses of the poor and 
to run away from Rome. Outside the city he destitute, whose wants she found out and 
met Christ Himself. He recognised the sacred relieved. Several times her friends remonstrated 
face seen often by him during the 40 days Christ with her, and warned her that she was being 
was on earth after His resurrection. Amazed and imposed upon. But she replied, “‘ Never mind, if 
awe-stricken at the vision, he asked, ‘‘Lord, I relieve ten and one is worthy, I am satisfied,” 


whither goest Thou?” The sad voice of the Patient Forbearance. A judge when at a certain 
Saviour answered, “Peter, I go to Rome to die town was always sure of hearing some sneering 
instead of you.” The martyr’s courage flamed up remarks from a_ conceited lawyer. On one 
at once in the apostle’s penitent heart. He occasion he was asked at dinner “‘ why he did 
returned to Rome. He was guided to the not come down strong on the fellow.” The 


cruel cross, and his ardent and loving soul judge put down his knife and fork and quietly 
passed amid torture and agony into the eternal said, “In our town there lives a widow who 


presence of his Lord. A church was built on the has a dog, which, whenever the moon shines, 
spot where he is said to have met the Lord. goes out on the steps and barks away at it alj 

A Kind Friend. Jenny Lind, the ‘“‘Swedish night.” The judge then quietly went on with 
Nightingale,” as she was called, because of her his dinner, After a pause someone asked, “ Well, 


beautiful voice, often used to pass unobserved judge, what about the dog and the moon?” “Qh. 
from her house as if to make a visit, whereas the moon kept on shining!” he said, “that 
it was afterwards found that she had gone into was all.” 
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IN TREGARTHEN’S BAY. 


By A. E. Wickham. 


“*No, I’m too old; my heart's bruk.’”—». 107%. 


THE “HOPEFUL MAID.” 
PIXE ruins ¢ 


stones from the quarry just 

stand on the highest point 

Tregarthen, overlooking bay and bar. 
The fishermen grin when asked its history. 
Mr. Masterton was the rich man of Tre- 
garthen. 


made of rough 


IT a towel 
below 
above 


From a boy, doing odd jobs in 








the way of painting boats and patching 
sails. he had risen to be owner of trading 
ships and the builder of docks. He lived in 
a fine house, five miles from the docks and 
quay. Mrs. Masterton would 
her carriage and pair and 


Tregarthen 
drive down in 
stare at the fishermen, women and children. 
She knew them all—many were relatives, 
for she was a Tregarthen woman—but her 
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glance never wavered or her dark face 
flushed seeing their laughter and hearing 
their remarks. Her husband had a word 
and a joke for everybody, but Tregarthen 
folk knew that the word would not give a 
penny more in wages or the joke save a man 
from the poorhouse. 

* What be that 
morning. 

There was a carting of stones from the 
quarry to the field above. 

**Han’t ’ee heard? Joey Masterton’s 
buildin’ a tower to watch his ships come 
ome. 

** Maybe there won’t be any ships to come.” 

“IT bilieve he’th goin’ mazed. My missus 
tells me there ’s to be great doin’s up to his 
place. A ball for Miss Eva, more horses and 
servants and all. An’ you know as well as I 
do that steam’s cuttin’ the sailin’ trade all to 
pieces, an’ he loseth more by the docks than 
he makes.” 

But the rough tower grew apace. Small 
winding stairs led to the top, whence could 
be seen the bay and the river. The trees 
of the vicarage garden hid Tregarthen. Half- 
way up the tower steps was a door opening 
into a small room which Eva Masterton 
made her own. Hardly a day passed but 
she came here to read or paint—a proud, 
dark girl, with her mother’s sullen, deter- 
mined mouth and splendid eyes. 

James Bear, foreman at the docks, came 
often to the tower. He might climb the 
stairs and stand upon the top to look over 
sea and river; the other men of Tregarthen 
might only lounge about its base. One even- 
ing, Jim Bear was coming down the steps, 
when Miss Masterton’s voice called him. He 
opened the door and stepped into the little 
room. She looked round from the window, 
and her black eyes and his blue met. 

**Are things very bad?” she asked. 

He nodded his head. 

*You know the Lucinda Anne has been 
obliged to put into Hamburg for repairs ?” 

**Mr. Masterton told me this morning.” 

**There is only the Hopeful Maid left now.” 

** Aye, but she’d save us if she has a lucky 
voyage,” he said. 

She turned from him and looked through 
the open window at the shining sea. He 
waited a moment, but she did not speak, 
and he went his way down the stairs. 

It was a month later that the name of 
Eva Masterton brought knowing smiles to 
the fishermen’s lips. 

“Did ’ee see Jim’s face when she drove 
down with that theer young chap her 
faither’s tryin’ to make her marry ?” 

* Aye, ‘twas white first, and then red, and 
then white agin.” 

James Bear walked into Eva’s sitting-room 


for?” was asked one 





without asking her leave. September was 
drawing to a close, and the afternoon was 
chilly. The window was closed, and Eva, 
in hat and jacket, was waiting for the 
carriage to drive home. He closed the doo: 
and leant against it. 

“ve given your father notice, and Im 
leaving Tregarthen next week.” 

“Why ?” 

** Because I ain’t going to stand by and see 
you marry another fellow.” 

Jim!” said Eva softly. 

Mr. Masterton was at his wit’s end fo; 
money. To keep his large house going, to 
prevent a suspicion of the truth reaching 
the ears of the man whom he intended to 
marry Eva, taxed his energies and courage 
to the utmost. If the Hopeful Maid would 
return quickly, he could stave off ruin for a 
time, and, Eva married, he believed that his 
son-in-law would come to his rescue. 

‘IT won’t have any nonsense,” he said to 
the girl. 

Eva’s mouth grew more sullen and deter- 
mined. There was a streak of honesty in her 
nature which made her hate the pretentious 
life they led. 

“Jim Bear has gone. I shall have to close 
the dockyard soon. If the Hopeful Maid 
doesn’t come by Saturday——” His face grew 
gloomy. 

But only his wife and daughter saw the 
gloom. He was as jovial and joking in Tre- 
garthen as he had ever been. 

“I’ve never liked Joey Masterton, but I'll 
own he’s makin’ the best of things,” said 
old Trewin. 

Still the Hopeful Maid delayed her coming, 
and October gales had begun. Every whistle 
of the storm and gust of wind must have 
been felt by Mr. Masterton, but he kept a 
brave face. 

It was early morning on the sixth of October 
when Mr. Masterton was roused from his sleep 
by a messenger from Tregarthen. 

*There’s a ship in the bay, an’ us b’lieves 
’tis the Hopeful Maid.” 

Mr. Masterton galloped to the tower. Half 
the village was gathered in the field about 
its foot; the look-out place from the top was 
crowded by men. 

The full fury of the gale buffeted Mr. 
Masterton as he stepped from the stairs to 
the platform. His hat whirled away, his 
white hair blew back. Some man, a _ coast- 
guerd, silently gave him a telescope. Curious 
looks were turned upon him as he stood there 
trying to steady the glass with shaking hands 
against the storm. 

* Aye, ‘tis the Hopeful Maid,” said a tisher- 
man. 

“Herll niver do it, niver in this world,” 
said another. 
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The wind was rising. Mr. Masterton stood 


and watched the ship driving into the cruel 


coast. 
“Why don’t the fools give up trying to 
the bar in this weather?” were the 


get OVE! 
only words he said. 
“They'm not tryin’,” said old Trewin dryly. 
“Tis wind and tide,” said the coastguard. 
The ship was driving, or being driven slowly, 
steadily in. The wife of the captain was 
standing by Mr. Masterton’s side. She was 
sobbing beneath her breath. 

“Tet me look, sir, let me look: p’r’aps [ll 
she said, putting her hand 


see My man,” 


on the telescope. 


“Get down,” said Mr. Masterton, ‘ you’ve 
no business up here.” 

“Tl see the end,” said the woman. 

She kept her place, clinging to the low 
parapet. The men below shouted up remarks 
to the little group on top, remarks which 
were carried away by the gusts of wind. 
There was a movement among them and a 
turning of heads, but Mr. Masterton could 


see nothing but the bare masts of the Hopeful 
Maid, black lines upon a grey sea. They had 
been standing there hours, and it seemed to 
him but a few minutes since the ship was 
out in the bay far from land, and now she 


was near, fatally near the bar. 

“There’s nothin’ can save her,” said some- 
one. 

The captain’s wife screamed. 

“Us ‘ad better get down to the lifeboat. 
Farmer White was takin’ his horses ‘down 
some time agone.” 


touched on the arm. 


the interruption, he saw 


Mr. Masterton 
Turning furious at 
his wife. 


was 


*“Eva’s gone,” said Mrs. Masterton; ‘she 
has married that man, your foreman, James 
Bear. See this,” she held out a piece of 
paper. 


“Her’s aground,” said Trewin. 
“There’s the lifeboat rocket.” 
The men pushed past them down the steep 


stairs, the captain’s wife among the first. 
“Eva married!” 
“This morning,” said Mrs. Masterton. 
“The Hopeful Maid’s gone too. Im a 
ruined man!” 


Mrs. Masterton caught her husband's arm to 
him. 

“Joseph, we'll begin again,” she said. 
“No, I’m too old. My heart’s bruk.” His 
fortune gone, he had returned to former 


steady 


manners of speech. 
The fishermen, women, and children were 
trailing across the links to the lifeboat-house 


the The Hopeful Maid was 
a black speck among the breakers, aground 
on the Golden Ridge. Mrs. Masterton put 
her arm around her husband’s shoulders as 


among sandhills. 
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he stood there in the howling storm crying 


like a child. 
LUCY. 
UCY TOWNSEND found the _ vicarage 
quiet when her brother and Lotty 
Lane were married and gone from 
Tregarthen. She had been used to 


follow them about at an admiring distance, 


her grey eyes opening wide at Lotty’s wild 


speeches and Charley’s daring feats. Now 
they were gone, and Lucy was alone. 
“Do you remember that John Lefroy— 


that nice boy who read with me at Bilton?” 
said the vicar to his wife. ‘‘ Here is a letter 
from him. He is staying with the Carletons, 
and is coming to call on me.” 
**Very polite of him,” said Mrs. Townsend. 
“He always was a nice boy,” said the placid 
vicar. 


He was guite astonished when the ‘nice 


boy” turned out to be a man of thirty years 
and more. 

**Dear, dear! I quite forget. How time 
flies!” he said. 


Mr. Lefroy was pleased with Tregarthen. 
He had nothing particular to do; the Carletons 
had turned out to be more to his taste in 
London society than in their country house, 
and when the hospitable vicar asked him to 
spend a few days with him he accepted. 

He sailed in the bay in the Townsends’ 
boat, and came home to late suppers and 
long talks with the vicar in the library, the 
windows wide open, the scents of the August 
night, the gleam of the lighthouse across the 
river reflected on the water, the sounds of 
Tregarthen lying hidden below the hill coming 
through the open window on the night breeze. 
Sometimes Mr. Townsend would talk—long, 
dreamy talks of books; sometimes John Lefroy 


would be moved to frank confidences of the 
idle life he led, the debts he owed, how 
badly he wanted money. 

*Dear, dear!” the vicar would say. 


Lucy’s grey eyes were like her father’s, her 
quiet, mouselike soothing after Mrs, 
Carleton’s frisky loudness. John Lefroy 
thought the family delightful, from the dear 
old vicar to the fat puppy which gnawed 
the white leather bindings of Mr. Townsend’s 
early Fathers. 

The few days of his stay 


ways 


lengthened into 
a fortnight. 

“My daughter has come 
said the vicar one night. 

He was seated in his armchair, 
crossed upon his breast. 

“Such a misfortune for a woman,” he con- 
tinued. He did not mean a play upon the 
“Three or four thousand a year, the 


into a fortune,” 


his hands 


words. 
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lawyer's letter said, and Lucy has no use for 
it—no use for it at all.” 

Mr. Lefroy sighed; he could have found a 
use, 

**Women should not have money (that dog 
has torn the cover off ‘George Herbert’), or 


***T suppose you will send me back to my father now?’ 


if they have money, they should have hus- 
bands. Lucy would make a good wife, and 
she must marry some day. Why should she 
not marry you?” 

*My dear sir!” 

“Why not?” said the vicar placidly. ‘1 
think these matters should always be arranged 
for young people. You want money, and I 
like you, and Lucy is a good girl. Your debts 


could be paid—lI gather they are no very great 








sum. But I should expect you to work—aj 
men must work,” said the vicar, who had 
never done a day’s work in his life. 

Lucy took her fortune as calmly as she 
took all things in life. Her godmother, 
whom she had never seen, had quarrelled 


” 


with her own relations, and left her the 
money. Her grey eyes opened wide when 
Mr. Lefroy congratulated her, 

‘LT have always had enough,” she said; “! 
did not want more.” 

John Lefroy gave up his sails in the bay 
to walk and talk with Lucy. But he was 
not quite pleased with himself. If Lucy would 
marry him, he was going to make the 
best of husbands, but yet . When they 
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heeame engaged, her innocent face turned to 
him like a flower to the sun. He thought 
it would be a relief to leave the vicarage; 
but when he was gone, he still saw the 
slender figure leaning against the garden 
gate, and the grey eyes filled with tears 
that were not allowed to fall. 

The marriage was to be in the _ shortest 
possible time. ‘* Why delay?” said the vicar, 
who had a little plan of his own for the 
autumn. 

‘I am glad you are so happy, my dear,” 
he said, patting Lucy on the head the night 
before the wedding. John Lefroy had just 
departed to the village inn. ‘ Lefroy was 
always a nice boy,” he continued. “I knew 
that it would be to your happiness when | 
suggested to him that he should marry you.” 

‘You suggested to him!” said Lucy. 

“Certainly ! certainly! You could not judge 
who would be a _ suitable husband. He is 
poor, but your money will make that all 


right. By-the-bye, my dear, you must not 
forget to sign those deeds to-morrow after 
the ceremony. It was a pity the solicitor 
uld not be present, but his clerk a 


Lucy ran from the room; she could not 
ear more, 

Among the letters next morning was a 
thick business-looking one for the bride. She 
read it, her lips whitened. As her mother 
came into the room Lucy quickly pushed it 
into her writing-lesk. 

“Miss Lucy looked as white as a_ ghost,” 
was the verdict of Tregarthen about the 
wedding. 

An’ the 
peart.” 


The vicar was the only one who saw nothing 


bridegroom didn’t look very 


strange in the bride’s looks. 

“What is the matter, Lucy?” asked her 
sister-in-law, Lotty. But Lucy turned away 
her white face, and said there was nothing 
the matter. 

“Still, | am sure that she cares for him,” 
said Lotty to her husband. “Did you see 
her face when he came for her? Talk about 
adoring saints ! why, she worships him.” 

At the end of a week of married life John 
Lefroy found all his notions of women, and 
of this woman in particular, sent flying to 
the winds. She had always appeared to him 
such a quiet girl, even-tempered, gentle, of 
unruffled calm. It was all changed. Now 
she wanted every hour of the day filled 
With amusements; sometimes she was wildly 
gay, at other times as morbidly sad; once 
walking up and down the 


he found het 
room wringing her hands and sobbing. She 
shrank from him, her eves looked at him 
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oddly. If the thought had not been too 
absurd, he would have believed she had 
something on her mind. 

“I hate this place,” she said one evening 
frowning and glancing about their private 
sitting-room. ‘I hate these seaside places. 
Let us go to London.” 

“Very well, we will go to-morrow.” 

“There will be more to do in London,” 
she said. 

*“My dear girl, what is the matter with 
you?” He bent forward and put his hand 
upon hers lying upon her knee. 

She pulled it away from under his and 
pushed her chair back. There was a silence 
in which he heard her panting breaths. 

**[ may as well tell you,” she said suddenly, 
breathlessly. ‘I cannot go on longer like 
this; and, besides, you must know soon. I 
had a letter from my father this morning— 
he knows. I am not a rich woman; I have 
no money at all. It was all a mistake; they 
found a later will.” 

*“You have no money ?” 

‘Not a penny. I knew you would give me 
up if you were told, although it was our 
wedding-day ’ 

* You must have had a fine opinion of me.” 

“Oh, no: you wanted my money. My 
father told me it was an arrangement; he 
suggested it. It was all right while I had 
the money; | quite understood. IL had a 
letter on the morning of our wedding, and 
| kept it back. I don’t know what |! 
thought ; it was done in a moment hidden. 
and everything going on the same. I meant 
to pretend that [ had not heard, but | can- 
not—I cannot.” 

She was bending 
frowning, her grey eves distended. 

“1 don’t know what we are to do,” she 
said ; **and it is all my fault. It was cowardly 
of me to hide that letter — cowardly and 
worse: for, of course, | should have been 


forward, her brows 


able to bear your leaving me. | suppose you 
will send me back to my father now ?” 

**No, [ shall not.” 

“That is good of you,” she said beneath 
her breath. “1 will spend as little as 
possible.” Before he could prevent her, she 
dropped upon her Knees before him. 

*John, John, say that you forgive me,” 
she said, clinging to him. 

He caught her in his arms and pressed her 
wet face against his. 

*You will have to forgive me first,” he 
said. 

* For what?” 

‘For ever thinking of your money before 


you.” 



















By the Rev. 


E should naturally 

have thought 
that honey would 
be a very suitable 
offering to God. 
it was used by the 


the East as a 
wholesome food, 
not only a luxury, but an 
ordinary means of satisfying 
hunger. The great attrac- 
tion of the Promised Land 
to the Israelites was that it 
was flowing with milk and 
honey. Honey was part of the present which 
Jacob sent to his son Joseph in Egypt, proving 
that there was still honey in the land, notwith 
standing the prevailing famine. The diet of 
John the Baptist, who came as a preacher of 
righteousness, and whose appearance and food 
were those of a man holding a perpetual fast, 
consisted largely of the wild honey which 
he found plentifully in the clefts of the rocks 
in the wilderness of Judea. The fare of the 
promised Messiah was to consist, according 
to Isaiah, of butter and honey, that He might 
know how to refuse the evil and choose the 
good. And the last meal of which our Lord 
partook on earth, before parting with His 
disciples, was a piece of broiled fish and an 
honey comb, in order to convince them that 
He was not what He seemed to be, “a 
creature all too bright and good for human 
nature’s daily food,” but a human being like 
themselves. It was lawful to present the 
earliest honey of the season in the Tabernacle 
and Temple, among the first fruits that were 
offered to God, in token of thankfulness for 
His bounties, and it was used for the sup- 
port of the priests. And all the allusions 
to honey in Scripture speak of its pleasant- 
ness and goodness, and compare it to mental 
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common people of 
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and moral things that are highly prized 
among men. 

Why then should it be forbidden by the 
Levitical law to lay it as a sacrifice upon 
the altar of God, and to mingle it with any 
meat offering in His holy place? ** Nor any 
honey, in any offering of the Lord made by 
fire,” Leviticus ii. 11. Some suppose that the 
prohibition was for the purpose of making a 
difference in this respect between the religious 
rites of the Jews and those of the heathen 
around, in whose offerings honey occupied 
& prominent place. Among the ancien 
Greeks, for instance, the libation that was 
offered in the worship of the sun was of 


honey. But as honey is mentioned along 


with leaven, there is every reason to believe that 
it was forbidden for the same reason: because 
hoth were liable in a hot climate to rapid 
deterioration. Leaven is the fermentation of 
dough, and honey is exceedingly apt after a 
short time to ferment and turn sour, and 
to produce noxious elements in the process. 
Mixed with any offering that was made with 
fire, it unpleasant 
smell, and therefore was not 
unto the Lord, like the incense and the other 
offerings of the tabernacle. It was a strict 
rule in the Levitical ritual to exclude all 


when burnt an 
au sweet savour 


caused 


fermenting substances from the altar of the 
Lord; the idea being that the efficacy 
of a sacrifice consisted in its perfect freshness, 
in its possible to its 
condition when it was living. An _ animal 
sacrifice was to be of flesh and blood newly 


being as near as 


slain, and, therefore, as near to its living state 
as was compatible with its being laid on the 
altar. It was a living sacrifice that God 
demanded, not a dead. It was most closely 
related to life and not to death. The death 
of any living thing was no gain to Him; He 
loved not, and could not love, the blood of 
the slain animal. It was a mere waste and 
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loss in His fair creation! It was the life 
given up, Symbolised by the sacrifice, the 
life of the worshipper offering itself sub- 
missively in the sacrifice, that God valued. 
And therefore even dead things, the dead 
bodies of animals, the dead state of corn 
and fruit, separated from the stem of the 
living plants that produced them, were 
moved backwards and forwards, or upwards 
and downwards, as heave offerings or wave- 
offerings. When brought to the altar, in 
order to impart to them the semblance of 
life. Onaccount of this deep-lying symbolism, 
it can easily be seen how anything of the 
nature of fermentation, having overstepped 
the limits of life and yielded to corruption, 


the process which broke up the living form, 
and reduced it to its component elements, 
was to be avoided as a sacrifice to the 
Lord. The offering must be pure in itself, 
ind must be purified to the core by the 
fire of the altar. Whereas honey is a corrupt 
material, and defiles the offering like leaven; 


ud instead of being purified by the altar-fire 
like an animal sacrifice, exhaled up to heaven 

behind white 
ashes, it burns away into black cinders which 


in its leaving clean 


essence, 


remain t 


» pollute the altar. 
burnt-offering that 
the 
require to be 


honey was 
rejected. In form of a thank-offering 
that did burnt, and 
used as food by the priests, it was accepted in 
God’s holy place. It not laid on the 
altar, but merely presented in the Tabernacle. 
The burnt-offering among the ancient Israelites 
the unpopular of all the 
oblations, because it required to be consumed 


It Was as a 


not Was 


was 


came to be most 


entirely upon the altar, and so to be wholly 


given to God. Every bit of it was burnt to 


ashes; none of it was allowed to be taken 
away for the worshipper’s own use. It all 
went up in this way to heaven. God got it 


al. Whereas the other offerings were partial. 
God got a share of them, and the priests got 


ishare, and a considerable part went back 
to be used by the persons who made the 
offerings. Such offerings were highly popular, 
because they at the same time pleased God 


nd man; a personal gain was to be made of 
such godliness. The 
of their flocks and herds, 
valuable possessions. The people were there- 
to offer these expensive gifts 
of sheep and goats and bullocks on the altar 
f burnt-offering, they nothing 
back fon They preferred to offer 
What 1 less trouble. 


burnt-offerings consisted 
and were their most 
ore reluctant 
when got 
themselves. 
vas of less value and cost 

A burnt-offering of honey could be made with 
the least 


expenditure, and there was, therefore, 


great risk that it might be commonly 
practised. In a land flowing with milk and 
honey the woods and rocks were full of 
honey ; pped to the ground from the 
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overladen boughs, and the poorest person 
could get it in abundance. Wild honey, whieh 
required no care for the bees, could be had 
for the mere trouble of gathering it. Therefore 
a honey sacrifice meant that which involved 
was worth least, that 
which fewest of the elements 
essential in a sacrifice, and was consequently 


trouble, and 


contained 


least 


as a burnt-offering displeasing to God. 


In a syimmbolical sense a sacrifice of honey 
may be regarded as an emblem of an easy aud 
pleasant religion. It is natural for human 
beings to wish to make their reKgion as 


sweet and palatable as possible to themselves, 
The pleasantest thing about it is supposed to 
be that it calls for least trouble. 
We do not as a rule like burnt-offerings that 


cost or 


require the giving up wholly to God and 
to His service of our most precious posses- 
sions, the things that involve most self- 


denial. We wish indeed to give something, to 
do something to show our regard for religion, 


our reverence for God, and our sense of 
obligation to Him, and to keep up the 
respectability of our profession before the 
world; but we do not wish to give up too 
much, to go too far. And therefore it is to be 
feared that a large portien of the offer- 


ings we bring to God may be characterised 


as honey sacrifices. We make our sacrifices 
as light and easy and pleasant as we can. 
One of the most common and _ plausible 
motives that are urged to induce us to give 
money is that we shall not miss what we 
give. We are asked to engage in religious 
work on the ground that it will take up 
very little of our time, and cause us almost 


no trouble. We are constantly urged in 
this way to offer to the Lord a burnt-offering 


of honey—to offer to high heaven what is 


easiest and pleasantest to ourselves. But 
such an offering is no sacrifice at all. It 
involves no real giving up of anything. We 


religion and the gain of 
heaven for nothing: and we indulge our love 
of ease and pleasure at the same time. And 
thus it comes to pass that our religion which 
should be all sacrifice has no sacrifice in it. 
God has not only enacted by Levitical law, 
but ordained as the law of our own constitu- 
tion, that we cannot offer a sacrifice of honey. 
Every sacrifice with the 
sharp, painful, pungent salt of self-denial, els« 
We must give what we shall 
must do what will us toil and 
trouble. A religion that costs nothing is worth 
nothing. It is the law of human life, as it is 
the law of God's Word, that it is only those 
who sow in tears who reap in joy. It is only 
the sorrowing who can comfort the sorrowful. 
It is only the touch of a wounded heart that 
salve a heart. Virtue must go 
of ourselves if we impart healing 


get the good of 


must be seasoned 


it is no sacrifice. 


miss: we cost 


can wounded 


out woutd 
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virtue to others. We can never be good by 
nerely expecting goodness to come straight 
vom heaven and grow up in us without any 
‘ffort of our own. Even our prayers cannot 
he answered unless we help by our co-operation 
to fulfil them. We do not half understand or 
realise the profound truth of our Saviour’s words, 
that the way to waste and lose our life is to 
keep it back from toilsome or perilous duty 
and costly service, and the way to save it and 
make it a real success, both here and hereafter, 
is to present it a living sacrifice to God to be 
used wholly for Him. 

We thus see how a honey sacrifice is for- 
hidden because it is a contradiction in terms; 
it is no sacrifice at all. It is the yielding up of 
a thing that is outside of our life, instead of 
our life itself, of a possession instead of the 
heart. The honey ferments and turns sour. 
It is sweet to the taste, but its after effects 
ave bitter. It makes us content with the sem- 
blance instead of with the substance. We come 
in time to loathe the rankness of its sweetness. 
There are no persons so dissatisfied with theim- 
selves as those who do easy work that costs 
them nothing, give only what they do not 
miss, and spare themselves from all self-denial. 
On the other hand, the persons who have ex- 
perienced the deepest and purest joys have 
uniformly been those who have’ performed 
duties which involved the greatest self-denial, 
and borne burdens for others which bowed 
their own souls to the dust. It is the universal 
experience that the highest glorification of a 
life, the truest living of it, is to give that life 
away in self-sacrifice. It is man’s highest act ; 
it is God’s completest claim. 

The oblation of the Lord Jesus Christ was 
no sacrifice of honey. From first to last He 
pleased not Himself; or rather His pleasure 
lay in doing what pleased God. Fron first 
to last He said, ** Not My will, but Thine be 
done”; or rather His will was merged in the 
will of God, and was one with it. He pre- 
sented His whole being, His whole life, a 
living sacrifice to be used wholly for God. 
And this living sacrifice of Jesus Christ teaches 
us the true nature of sacrifice. We are too 
prone to take our ideas of sacrifice from the 
dead offerings of the Jewish law; to look 
upon the atonement of Christ solely as the 
fulfilment of these Mosaic types. Whereas it 
should be just the reverse. We should seek 
for light upon the meaning of sacrifice not 
from the lurid embers of Jewish altar fires, 
but from the Cross of Christ. Light from 
Calvary interprets for us the unconscious 
sacrifices of nature, and shines back upon the 
shadowy Hebrew offerings. What was in- 
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volved and implied in sacrifice Was realised 
when He Who only hath life, Who had power 
to lay down His life, and power to take jt 
again, through the Eternal Spirit, offered Him. 
self without spot to God, and commanded His 
disciples to imitate Him in yielding themselves 
a living sacrifice. 

What a striking pictorial phrase is that which 
the prophet uses in telling us of the complete. 
ness and significance of the Messiah’s sacrifice; 
*He hath poured ont His soul unto death,” 
Literally the Hebrew verb ‘‘ poured out ” means 
to uncover or make bare: and the idea which it 
suggests is that of a capacious vessel, filled with 
some opaque fluid, which is poured out at once, 
so that the whole of the inside, deprived of its 
covering of fluid, is left bare. If there were 
some beautiful ornamental design in the inside 
of the vessel, the pattern would be hidden by 
the fluid, and only a part of it could be seen 
by the gradual removal of the liquid. But 
when the whole contents of the vessel were 
poured out at once, then the design wouid be 
fuliy and completely disclosed at a_ single 
glance. By the use of this remarkable phrase 
the Prophet shows to us how the Saviour, in 
pouring out His soul unto death in one com- 
plete unstinted offering, made bare or un- 
covered the whoie wonderful fulness of His 
love for us, and the whole inmost nature and 
design of sacrifice ! 

At the foot of His cross we learn in 
the most impressive manner that all that 





is worth most costs most; and that God, 
in forbidding us to present to Hini a honey 
sacrifice which has cost us nothing, which is 
sweet and pleasing to ourselves only, and ends 
in corruption and death, is enabling us to prove 
what is that good and acceptable and perfect 
will of God, and aiming at our highest happi- 
ness. Sweeter than honey, even the honey- 
comb, is the joy of the Lord for which He 
endured the Cross, despising the shame, into 
which we enter. When we have the same mind 
in us that was in Him, and crucify, not one 
selfish passion only, but the very heart of 
selfishness within us in His service, our 
delight in our self-sacrifice will not be a mere 
added luxury or reward, but the living glow 
and exhilaration arising from our sacrifice 
itself, enabling us to do it more perfectly. 
And it will be true of us in a far higher sense 
under the Christian law, when we offer our- 
selves a living sacrifice to God, what was true 
of the Israelites of old under the Mosaic law 
when they offered the animal sacrifice amid 
a burst of joyful music. ‘And when the 
burnt- offering began, the song of the Lord 
began also with the trumpets.” 
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A Complete Story. By M. 


CHAPTER I. 


his back to the empty 
grate, sturdy legs far 
apart, and hands 
clasped under imagin- 
ary coat-tails, Noll de- 
livered himself thus: 
*No bother — with 
her, Roly; small and 
young, quite riddle- 
diciously young; we'll 
her right place, my boy!” 





her in 


son pul 


Roland’s fair little face looked almost pro- 
testing. He liked the look of the new 
voverness. 

“But, Noll,” he ventured, hesitatingly, ‘if 


she goes we'll have to have anoder.” 

Noll waved his hand to and fro as he had 
seen the Vicar do. 

“My dear boy, you don’t compr’end. I'm 
not going to be so tirely bad so’s she'll go, 


only half and half, you know. Tl show her 
I'm not to be bullied, and all that 
The door opened, and a slim young girl 


with big, anxious blue eyes entered. 
‘You are my little pupils, are you not?” 


she said, and if the sweet voice was just a 
little tremulous, at any rate the smile was 
brave enough. 

“IT don’t know ‘bout Jittle; I'm ’most as 


big as you,” said Noll, eyeing her gravely. 


“Oh, I think not. Now tell me _ your 
hames, will you?” 

“Tm Roly,” said little fair-haired Roland, 
with a seraphic smile. 

‘I'm not quite sure “bout mine _ yet,” 
said Noll thoughtfully. ‘Ill tell you after- 
wards,” 

“Oh, come,” laughed pretty Doris, “you 
must know your own name!” 

‘You see, if I like a person very much 
fm Noll; if I don’t, I'm Oliver,” very 
gravely. 

“Oh! Well, then, I had better call you 
Oliver for the present, but I hope you will 
like me.” 

The pretty voice had a wistful note, and 
little fair-haired Roland crept closer to her 


Westrup. 


















fold of 
dress into his 
Noll looked 
contemptu- 


and took a 
her 
hand. 
at him 
ously. 

* What’s the good 
of doing that?” he 
said, calmly. 
“°Tisn’t kind of fair 
when we both mean 
to be a real bother 
to you.” 


a s.c 
Doris’s eyes 
gleamed with fun for a moment; then her 
heart sank. 
“We'll forget all about that till lesson- 
time to-morrow, shall we?” she said cheer- 


fully. 

Noll raised his grey eyes to her face and 
scanned it in a puzzled little way. 

“All right, if you won't think it 
to-morrow.” 

**No, I won't think that; and now, Oliver, 
don’t you think you might offer me a 
chair?” 

In an instant the small, 
flushed scarlet. He rushed 
and dragged a chair forward. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said earnestly; 
and Doris bent suddenly and kissed the grave 
young face. 

**Kiss me, too,” said Roly instantly. 

She kissed him too. 

“What are you thinking of, Oliver?” she 
said, and then remembered that a governess 
ought to have said, “Of what are you 
thinking ?” 

“Tm wond'ring if I like you kissing me,” 
answered Noll, with his usual frankness 
*You see, a boy doesn’t ’zactly like it, ‘cept 
only very sometimes; but I ‘most think 
you're one of the sometimes. You're not a 
you? You're very 


sneaky 


face Was 


the 


tanned 


across room 


proper governess, are 
pretty.” 
Doris laughed. 
**Go on,” said Noll, nodding his dark young 
head gravely; ‘I like to hear you laugh.” 
Doris went on because she could not help it. 
*Dad will like to hear you laugh,” ob- 
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served Noll; ‘‘he said Mabel White laughed 
like a knife being sharpened.” 


Just before tea was ready he slipped out of 


the schoolroom, turning a deaf ear to Doris’s 
inquiries as to where he was going. 

Roly looked at her with wide blue eyes. 

‘Miss Grimm wouldn’t let us go out de 
room,” he said solemnly; ‘but you'd better 
not twy to punis’ him—he won’t have it!” 

In a few minutes Noll came back carrying a 
vase filled with a pretty bunch of vivid nastur- 
tiums. He walked carefully to the tea-table, 
and placed it at the top by the tray. Then he 
looked round, and gave one of his brilliant 
smiles. 

“It’s for you!” 
Doris. 

She jumped up and kissed him. 

*“You are one of the sometimes,” he said. 

*But you’s’ picked all your feower’s,” 
remarked Roland. 

‘Only my sturtummys.” 

**But you hasn't got any——” 

**Oh, be quiet !’ 

Roland said no more. 

When their bed-time came that night, Doris’s 
spirits had risen high. Noll had been charm- 
ing, and Roly always followed Noll's lead. 
Almost every other sentence of Noll’s either 
began or ended with “Dad.” It was easy to 
see that Dad was perfect in his small soin’s 


he said, staring straight at 


eyes. 

Doris knew nothing of him except that he 
was a very ciever doctor, a widower, and rich. 
She had been engaged by a married sister of 
his, 

But by the end of the next morning her spirits 
had sunk to zero. 

The very word “lessons” seemed to have a 
demoralising influence on the boys. She could 
find no lesson books, and finally Noll observed 
calmly that he had thrown them all into the 
dustbin. Then she discovered after a long 
search, during which Noll and Roly played 
leap-frog, one old battered spelling-book. She 
fetched pens and paper and set to work. But 
Noll was a regular imp of wickedness. She 
made him promise not to move while she was 
out of the room, and when she returned he 
would not speak or write his copy. And Roly 
sat and chuckled delightedly. Finally he told 
her that Noll would never speak unless she 
“undid” his promise; so Doris undid it, and 
then Noll argued that a person can’t speak 
without moving, and he had promised not to 
move, and Doris gave him his copy in silence. 
Then she proceeded to teach Roly to spell: 
‘*He is up; We goin; It is so.” 

It was weary work. Roly fidgetted and 
twisted, and eyed her with vacant blue eyes, 
and persistently spelt ‘*he—i-s, and is—h-e.” 
And when she looked at Noll’s copy, the copy 
wes a horse, very cleverly drawn, but that 
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hardly consoled her. © She painstakingly taught 
him a column of words of three letters, and 
when she had spent half-an-hour of patience 
and hard work over them Noll observed calmly 
that he knew all his three-lettered words 
** perfickly,” and a lot of four-lettered ones too, 

After that she dismissed them, and they tore 
off into the nursery. Doris sat down by the 
open window, and gazed out into the beautifyl 
old garden, and slowly her pretty eves filled 
with tears. 
been so tiresome, and she was all alone in the 
big world, and somehow the beautiful old 
garden seemed to bring her loneliness home to 
her. 

Noll came back and stood and gazed at 


She was so young, and they had 


her. 

**Don’t—it gives me a bheadyache in my 
throat,” he said. 

Doris turned round from the window, then 
she looked out at the old garden again. 

There was a silence. 

Noll stood and twisted his pinafore in his 
little brown fingers. ‘I feel kind of mean,” he 
burst out at last; ‘it’s mean to make a girl 
cry.” 

Doris felt undignified. 

“Pm a woman,” she murmured. 

**How old are you?” 

**Nearly twenty.” 

“Then youre not a woman for a _ wholly 
vear and a bit.” 

Then he came closer, and 
great eyes of his to her face. 

“It’s like this,” he said earnestly. “I 
hate lessons, I “bor them! And when the 
sun’s all jolly and the birds and bees and 
things are singing ever so, and it’s all hot, 
I ‘ject to be ‘pris’ned in the lesson room, 
see? And Til promise”—with a big sigh— 
“to be a atom gooder in the winter—’cept” 

quickly—‘“* when there’s ice.” 

Doris smiled and lifted him on to her knee. 

“TI know,” she said, ‘* because L don’t like 
being imprisoned in the school-room any 
more than you do.” 

Noll looked startled. 

‘*Why do you then?” he asked practically. 

‘*Because I am here to teach you, dear. 
Your father wants you to grow up into a 
clever man, and you can’t be clever without 
working, you know. But this morning | 
would much rather have gone for a walk 
with you——” 

“I didn’t know grown-ups felt that way,” 
he interrupted. 

“Oh, yes, they do; and don’t you see how 
much nastier you make things by _ being 
tiresome ?” 

‘It’s rather fun,” he said, honestly. 

‘‘“Not to me; and, Oliver, I shall try for 4 
little while. and then, if I do not feel that 
I shall go.” 
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1 am teaching you well 
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The grey eyes grew full of dismay. 

“Oh, I say, I like you; and p’raps [ll try 
to be gooder!” 

She bent and kissed the brown little head. 

“TI believe you will, Oliver, for I am very 
fond of you already, and—and I am lonely, 
dear, and I would like a nice little friend——” 

“Tt makes my throat—headyache. Come 
back; and you may call me Noll!” 


CHAPTER II. 


/ HAT evening Dr. Dacre returned an 
hour after the boys had gone to bed. 
toly was asleep, but a little white- 
robed figure with great earnest eyes 
met him on the stairs. And the little white- 
robed figure was promptly taken up into a 
nair of warm, strong arms, and received no 
word of chiding. Later on Dr. Dacre came 
into the school-room to greet Doris. He hid 
his surprise well when his eyes fell on the 
dainty little figure sitting at the table read- 
ing. She was so different to the others! 
‘Well, Miss Travers,” he said in his deep 
oice, “Ll hope Mrs. Sutton has looked after 
1 well. And how have those boys of mine 
been behaving ?” 
She looked at him with a great wonder in 
His boys? Could this be 
Dr. Dacre? He was so young—alimost boyish- 
looking, though his eyes were grave—they 
were Noll’s eyes. 
‘Il am afraid from your silence they have 


her sott blue eyes. 


been troublesome,” he said. 

Doris flushed a little and smiled. 

“They're not saints,” she said. 

He laughed, and when he laughed he looked 
quite like a boy. 

“No,” he said, ‘*I don’t think anyone 
would accuse them of being saints. You 
uderstand, don’t you, that I do not wish 
them to have long lesson hours? They are 
young yet, and if you will play with them 
und all that—teach them manners——” 

“Noll has the most charming manners, I 
think,” interrupted Doris impulsively. 

His grey eyes softened just as Noll’s had 
1 way ol doing. 

“Tm glad you think that,” he said. 

Then he looked round, hesitated, and went 
wer to the door. 

‘I hope,” he said, gently, looking at the 
lonely little figure and sweet childish face, 
“that you will be happy with us.” 

And then he went away. 
After that, Noll really did try to be 
gooder” by fits and starts. 
Books and slates were procured, and though 
Noll would persist in drawing pictures instead 


of doing his sums, lessons generally went 
better than they had the first day. 
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One evening, after the boys had gone to 
bed, Doris was sitting in the sehvoolroom 
reading a book from Dr. Dacre’s library, to 
which he had given her free access, when 
a little rustling sound made her glance up. 

Noll was standing just inside the door—a 
little, good, sweet Noll, in a scanty white 
night-shirt, and with a pair of great, grey 
eyes fixed wistfully on her face. She held 
out her arms, and Noll sprang on to her 
lap. Neither seemed to remember there 
was such a word as ‘‘scold” in the English 
vocabulary. 

“ve got a think,” said Noll, “that hurts.” 

**What is it, darling ? ” 

“It’s like this—Dad’s just fine, and I want 
to be just ‘zact like him, you see, when | 
grow into a man.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

The boy scanned her face eagerly. 

** Dad’s a doctor.” 

“Tou” 

A long pause, then in a whisper, ** 1—want 
to be a drewing artist.” 

Doris understood. 

**Dear, you can be like him just the same. 
You,” with impulsive warmth, ‘can be good 
and kind and clever, even if you are not a 
doctor.” 

The grey eyes grew hopeful. 

“Can |? And can I be brave and grand, 
and smile like Dad?” 

* Yes. The man himself can be the same, 
Noll.” 

He heaved a big sigh of relief. 

She bent and kissed him again and again. 

“It’s funny!” he said. 

**What is, Noll?” 

“Why, the way I like you kissing me. 
Other persons are different someway. Mrs. 
Taylor opens her mouth and makes a smacky 
kind of a noise, but I let her ‘cause she 
likes it, and she’s a nice old woman mostly. 
Aunt Marian’s worser—she gives nasty, 
funny, pricky kisses. I don’t let her mostly, 
‘cause I don’t like her. Boys don’t like 
kisses much, but you're different—you don’t 
make smacks or pricks, May I go to sleep 
here ?” 

- Very well, dear. 
over you.” 

In a few minutes the long dark lashes lay 
on the tanned little cheeks; then they half- 
lifted for a moment, ‘You're posif sure—a 
drewing—artist—can be like—Dad—’zact ?” 

** Quite sure, Noll.” 

The lady of the smacky kisses was a kind, 
stout woman, who had known the children 
ever since they were born. She often came 
to see them, and directly she saw Doris she, 
to use her own words, “just fell straight in 
love with her.” Consequently, Doris soon knew 
all about the smacky kisses. The first time 


rll just put a shawl 
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kissed her, Noll stood 
watched with a grave intentness that made 
Doris’s eyes dance with laughter. 

But she, in her loneliness, was even grateful 


Mrs. Taylor by and 


consideration of the 
expressed. And Mrs. 


for the kisses, in 
honest liking they 
Taylor was a cheering person, and sometimes 
poor Doris stood in sore need of cheering, for 
Noll was restlessness personified at times, 

‘It’s no good,” he would say gravely, “ I 
feel as if there’s spiders and cattlepillows in 
my inside all running and squirming about; 
praps cook left some cattlepillows in those 
peas yes’day.” 

And Roly followed his lead with wearisome 
perseverance. 

But Mrs. Taylor laughed, and said ‘ boys 
would be boys,” and declared Doris was 
doing wonders, and Doris thought of the 
stray gleams of an endeavour to be ‘‘a atom 
gooder,” she sometimes discerned in Noll, and 
took heart. 

**Bless you, my dear,” said Mrs. Taylor, 
*‘motherless boys are always harder to 
manage. And she’s been dead ever since 
Roland was born, you know. <A sweet saint 
she was too, but she wasn’t clever; and my 
dear, he was a mere boy when he married 
her! She was a pretty, gentle little governess, 
like you, only you're much brighter and 
cleverer and prettier. She was very simple, 
and—well, she loved him—and she let him see 
it—and he was just an impulsive boy, and her 
life was so hard, and he married her. Ah, 
well, she was very sweet and good, but —well 
—she was rather vexing sometimes with her 
simpleness—but he never let her guess that 
she worried him, and she died very peace- 
fully.” 

Doris thought a good deal of the simple 
young wife, and the gallant boy-husband. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


YOW the Aunt Marian who gave pricky 

| kisses came to stay with her brother 

1 for a week. She had heard a certain 

rumour, and, with sisterly devotion, 

left her husband at once, and took up her 
abode at Dr. Dacre’s. 

The first morning of her stay, directly 
lessons were over, she swept into the school- 
room. She put up her long-handled glasses 
and surveyed Doris calinly. 

‘You are very young for such a responsible 
position,” she said coldly. ‘*May I ask who 
engaged you?” 

‘*Mrs. Stevenson.” 
held high. 

‘Ah, my sister Maude,.never had any 
wisdom,” and she turned away. 

From the moment of her 


Doris’s pretty head was 


arrival Noll 
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more troublesome, and, of 
Roly followed suit. 

Lady Stanton seemed to rub Noll the wrong 
way continually; and then there were raise 
eyebrows, disapproving looks, surprised re. 
marks on the boy’s bad behaviour, small hints 
about inefficiency, and Doris began to lose 
heart. 

Lady Stanton kept her cold blue eyes well 
open. 

There came a day—a terribly hot day— 
when the boys seemed even worse than usual. 
Doris did not feel very well, and the heat 
was dreadful. She tried hard not to lose 
patience, and then, just as Noll was imitat- 
ing the roar of a lion at the top of his 
robust young voice, she saw the door-handle 
begin to turn, She guessed who was coming. 
In desperation she rapped his knuckles with 
her pencil. 

“Be quiet, Noll!” 

Noll sprang up. 

“T wowt be hit by a girl,” he cried 
passionately, ‘‘tisn’t fair, ‘cause I can’t hit 
you back again.” 

And Aunt Marian stood at the door listen- 
ing and watching. 

Doris, despising herself for her weakness, 
burst into tears. 

Noll stood quite still and stared at her, 
while Roly’s sensitive little mouth began to 
droop. 

* Boys, you need have no more _lessong 
this morning. Go to the nursery,” said Aunt 
Marian sharply. 

Roland, who was frightened of her, hurried 
away, but Noll stood firm. 

* You go,” he said, “‘and leave Miss Travers 
“lone.” 

Lady 
ears. 

“7 did not make her 
having a genius for 
strike. 

For a moment the brave young mouth 
quivered, then Noll said scornfully, ‘* Guess 
you’d as much to do with it as me!” 

** Leave the room!” 

‘*Shan’t!” 

Doris raised her head. 

* Please go, Noll,” she said despairingly, and 
reluctantly he went. 

Lady Stanton sat down. 

**Now, Miss Travers, | wish to speak to 
you. Do you consider yourself competent to 
teach Noll?” 

Doris hesitated. 

*T am sure you are not,” went on that 


became course 
—) 


Stanton could hardly believe — her 
ery,” she said, 


knowing where to 


even voice, “you are too young and inex- 
perienced, _ Look at this morning—— 

“This morning was an exception,” inter 
rupted Doris dully. 

** Nevertheless, it proves that I am right 
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It is utterly absurd that a little boy should 
to speak to his teacher as Oliver did 


presume 
No, Miss Travers, you are in a wrong 


to you. 
position 
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Then for the first time Lady Stanton lost 
her self-control. 

“You are buoying yourself up with the 
hope that he will act again in the same way, 


“And now he held open the door for her to pass out from his life.”—p. 1090. 


“I think that is for Dr. Dacre to judge,” 
coldly. 

“Do you know the history of his marriage?” 
“Yes,” wonderingly. 

“Ah! Well, know this too, that another 
such marriage would be his ruin. He is 
heooming known, a meésalliance would ruin 
his prospects, his life 

“I do not see what Dr. Dacre’s private 
affairs have to do with us,” said Doris, in 
an even tone. 
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out of the same quixotic generosity ” she 
cried, and then stopped abruptly. For the 
scorn in lovely young face made 
even her shrink a little. 

Calmly, without any hurry, Doris rose and 
walked out of the room. But her calmness 
left her once she was safe within her own 
room. In a whirl of pain and pride she 
packed her boxes. Hot tears fell amongst 
the clothes rammed so carelessly into the 
trunks. She would go--go at once! A little 


Doris’s 
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bitter smile curled her lips as she thought 
of the good excuse she had for her hurry. 
She had received a letter that morning 
from a friend who was ill, and longing for 
her company. She would go to her and 
nurse her. 

She heard a step pass the door, and a 
sudden painful blush crimsoned her face as 
it struck her how well she knew that step. 

‘**His very step has music in it as he 
comes up the stairs.” 

Involuntarily the words flashed into her 
mind, and she hid her face in her hands. 
Presently she sought him in his study, and 
his whole face brightened as he pulled for- 
ward a chair for her. 

But in a few minutes all the brightness 
had left his face—and left it pale and hag- 
gard and drawn. She was going out of his 
life for ever. She said she could not manage 
his boys—she wished to go. In a passionate 
burst of love and longing he had begged 
her to stay as his wife. Cold and pale and 
still, she had refused, and now he held open 
the door for her to pass out from his life 
for ever. 

As she went her calm almost gave way. 
“Dr. Dacre,” she said, “I couldn’t bear the 
good-bye. Need Noll know I am not coming 
back?” And then she passed out. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ws AD, I feel just bad without Miss 
Travers.” 
Dr. Dacre looked down into the 
grave young face, and sighed. 

‘Dad, I guess I was awful bad, or she'd 
never have goned right ’way like that.” 

**She went to nurse a sick friend, Noll.” 

‘**But the friend can’t be always sick, you 
see, Dad. I guess she’s quite better by now, 
or up in heaven.” 

There was a pause. 

Noll had got into the way of creeping 
down out of his bed to sit with Dad, when Roly 
Was asleep. 

‘*If it wasn’t Miss Travers I guess I'd think 
it rather kind of mean to go right ’way 
without never telling me, Dad, but I s’pose 
she just couldn’t help it some ways.” 

Then suddenly, without any warning, he 
burst into a passionate flood of tears. 

Now Noll never cried: he heartily despised 
such weakness, 

Dr. Dacre’s heart ached as he held the forlorn 
little figure close. 

* Oh, Dad—Dad—I just can’t—/ive—without 
her——” 


Great sobs shook the slim little body from 
head to foot. 
**Try to be brave, Noll 
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*T know—oh, I am a—infant-baby—but | 
ache, Dad—I just hurt ¥ 

**So do I, Noll.” 

Noll’s great wet eyes regarded him wigst. 
fully. 

** Poor—Dad !” he said, with a big gulp, and 
then there was a long silence. 

Noll broke it at last in a little quavery voice 
that tried hard not to shake—* Dad—I'p 
always looking for her, always and always, and 
I ask God ev’ry time I say my prayers, and 
then I thought p’raps that wasn’t ‘nough, so | 
ask Him when I say grace too, but she’s never 
anywhere——. Dad,” in a quavery whisper, 
**do—you think—she’s dead ?” 

Dr. Dacre shivered. 

* Don’t say such things, boy!” he said 
harshly. 

**No, Dad, only I thought maybe the angels 
wanted her like.” 

There was another pause, then Noll said 
earnestly, 

‘**She’s goned away for seventy-nine wholly 
days, Dad. [ve kept counting all the time.” 

** Yes, Noll.” in a tired voice. 

“Oh, Dad,” eagerly, “ve made up my 
mind, ’cided that if she’d come back I'd be 
gooder ever so. Td be gooder,” with a big 
sigh, ‘‘even on the hot days, Dad!” 

Dr. Dacre bent and kissed the cropped little 
head. 

“Dear old Dad,” murmured Noll sleepily. 

“Time to go up,” said Dr. Dacre, rising with 
him in his arms. 

“Yes. Dad, you won't never—tell anyone I 
was a—a infant-baby for a while?” 

**No, dear boy.” 

“Tt—it was a—a mistake you see, Dad; I 
won’t never be so infant-babyish again. 

And as he spoke he gave a great sob. 

*That’s—only the—'mains, Dad,” he said 
bravely. 


CHAPTER V. 


NE afternoon Doris was wearily wending 
her way homewards—such a home as 
it was, in bare, comfortless lodgings— 
after her daily task of instructing 

some little pupils in the art of drawing. 

The small tired face was inexpressibly sad 
and wistful. The friend who had wished for 
her presence had been ordered abroad, and 
Doris was alone. Alone in London—-a little 
forlorn figure struggling on to earn a living. 
And always before her was a picture—a picture 
full of warmth and colour—a picture of what 
might have been; and to add to her burden, a 
suspicion that she had been foolish and wrong. 
She walked as if she were very tired, and in her 
brain was the old wearying question, ** Ought 
she to have acted as she had? Ought she—” 
Suddenly she heard a cry and her heart leapt—- 
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a child’s glad cry ‘I've found her! I’ve found 
her!” 

Eager!) she looked round. 

It was a busy road, and beyond the carts, 
on the other side, she saw a little figure start 
madly forward 

For one breathless moment she _ stood 
petrified, her eyes fixed on the large white 
sailor-hat amongst the traffic—then she darted 
forward—someone held her back—she saw a 
large dray-cart pulled up so that the horses 
were on their haunches—the driver shouted— 
the horses plunged — women screamed — then 
high above the din rose a child’s terrified cry, 
and sailor hat, little figure and all disappeared. 


He was carried to Doris’s lodgings, which 
fortunately were very near, down a little 
quiet side street. Doris knew the first floor 
was vacant, and he was taken there. With 
a terrible composure she gave her directions; 
she even got rid of Mrs. Taylor, her voluble 
explanations, and her tears, by asking her to 
go and tell Dr. Dacre. Doris stood calmly by 
while the kindly old doctor examined the 
little, still, white figure on the bed, and 
listened to his report. 

“Not much harm done,” with a sharp 
glance at her set face, **several bad bruises, 
poor little man, and a nasty knock on his 
head which has stunned him. But he’ll soon 
come round with careful nursing—he must be 
kept very quiet 

Noll stirred and opened his eyes. They lit 
on Doris, and his whole pale little face 
brightened with a glad little smile. 

She bent over him tenderly. 

* Promise — faithful — you won’t go ’way— 
again,” he murmured wistfully. 

“T promise, darling.” 

He lay for a while in perfect content. 

Then ‘*‘ Dad ?” he said 

“He will be here soon, dear. Try to go to 
sleep, Noll.” 

Doris sat by the bedside and watched the 
little pale face hungrily. 

The door opened quietly, and Dr. Dacre 
came in. 

His first glance was at the little quiet 
figure in the big bed. 

He looked pale and haggard. 

“The doctor says it is nothing much,” said 
Doris softly. 

“Thank God!” 

Doris rose. She was trembling all over. 

“You know how—it happened ?” 

* Ves.” 

His eyes were devouring her face. 

He put out his hand, and took hers into a 
strong grasp. He knew what she meant. 

With a little breathless sob Doris broke 
down at last. It was his kindness. 

And Dr. Dacre simply forgot everything 
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but that he longed to comfort her, and he 
drew the little figure close into his arms. 

Perhaps he had seen something to make 
him bold in the sweet sad eyes that greeted 
him. 

And Doris sobbed out all her weariness and 
misery on a broad shoulder that was full of 
comfort and protection. 

Then Noll awoke with a little cry. 

* Dad, I found her, Dad! And I dream 
she'd gone ‘way again—and big horses kep* 
knocking me down—but I don’t mind that 
old horse now, nor nothing, ‘cause we've got 
her, Dad, only I ache rather bad. I guess 
I feel just like the grass after it’s been 
rolled—and Roly’ll be crying—tell him Ill 
come soon—soon as the aches will let me—and 
I'll bring Miss Travers too , 

He was feverish and excited, and it took 
them some time to quiet him. 

Next day Roly came. 

Poor little blue-eyed Roly—he had _ been 
told not to cry or make any noise, and 
he shook all over with choked sobs. 

**Hullo, my boy, guess I’ve been run over 
at last,” was Noll’s greeting. 

Noll mended rapidly, and the sick room 
rang with his clear little laugh. He didn’t 
mind the bad old aches, he declared, he was 
just bursting with happiness. 

Dr. Dacre, with a new masierfulness that 
Doris secretly admired, would have a thorough 
explanation. He bore down all her faint 
objections. Now that he was sure of her 
love, he became most mightily bold. 

That same night Noll called Doris. He 
had been in a state of wild uproariness ever 
since he had been told the wonderful news, 
an uproariness tempered by the “bad old 
aches,” but now the great, grey eyes were 
very solemn. 

“You see,” he said, “you're going to be 
my mamma, so I guess I ought to tell you 
evrything. It’s a nasty thing, but I'd rather 
tell you.” 

A long pause. 

* Well, dear?” 

Noli gave a big gulp. 

*“I—I once in a shamed little whisper, 
“IT was a—infant-baby ‘bout you —I—cried !” 

She stroked his brown head. 

“You see,” the shamed little whisper went 
on anxiously, ‘“*I was—lonely-like—me and 
Dad—so was Roly, only he was in bed—and 
—and we talked—and I had a headyache in 
my throat—and I wanted you so ‘ceeding 
bad—and—I—cried !” 

‘Noll, darling, you have been so brave 
Doris, “and it 


over your accident,” said 
Was nothing to be ashamed of 

“It is for a big boy, I guess, and—you 
won't never tell anyone I was so_infant- 
babyish, will you?” 
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By Eveline Mitford. 


ROM earliest times the habit of writing 
sacred poetry as an expression of 
deep religious feeling has been freely 
indulged in. The Jews made use of 
song when desirous of celebrating 

any event of unusual importance. We find 
many instances of this in the Old Testament, 
couched in strains of lofty poetic beauty, 
but it has been reserved to the Christian 
Church to adopt the practice of hymn- 
writing as her own especial characteristic. 
In no other Church, either before or since the 
commencement of the Christian era, do we 
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find the custom to anything like the same 
extent. The number of Christian hymns, 
in over two hundred languages, is not 
less than four hundred thousand. Of these, 
the greater portion have been written in 
German, and we are indebted to good trans- 
lators for many of our own favourites. In 
the English language there are over twenty 
thousand hymns, then follow those in Latin 
and Greek, in the order named. <A_ great 
diversity of opinion exists as to the relative 
merits of many of them, and no hard-and-fast 
rule can be laid down with regard to their 
respective value; it is mostly a question of 
education and temperament. 

After all allowances have been made, the 
fact still remains that there are many 
hymns included in our books of devotion 
which are so indifferent as to general merit, 
that we wonder as we sing them how it is 
that they ever came to be published at all. 
On the other hand, there are many which 
reach the high level of great poetic inspiration, 
and we often regret that these are so rarely 
used, not only on account of their literary 
merit, but also because of the deep piety 
which they express. There is no doubt that 
many hymns owe a great deal, if not all, of 
their popularity to the music with which they 
are associated, and which is either excellent in 
itself or else has managed to catch the popular 
ear. There are also many hymns which certainly 
deserve to be placed in the first rank, and 
yet have not attained the third, because they 
are comparatively new. It mostly takes 4 
period of from thirty to fifty years for a hymn 
to become well known, appreciated, and 
eventually to find a place in our hymnals; but 
there are exceptional cases when hymns 
spring into sudden notoriety and popularity- 
as, for example, the hymn “ Peace, perfect 
Peace,” 
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SOME CELEBRATED 
Few people have any idea how large a pro- 
portion of ou hest hymns have been written 
by women. Passing over the triumphal song 
of Deborah, with its wild majesty, so typical 


of that rude age, and resembling in spirit 
the war songs of the ancients, we come 
to the first Christian hymn, the _ best 


thankfully 


whatever 


known of all, and used by all 


their Church 


professing Christians, 
may be. As this glorious poem is sung by 
millions of human beings, in many tongues 


and in many lands, the appalling crimes, the 
miserable quarrels, the petty jealousies which 
have gathered round the Church of Christ for 
nineteen centuries seem to fade away, and 
the Magnificat 
will stand for all 


time as one of 
the finest speci- 
mens of the 
Church's litera- 
ture, While it also 
expresses the vir- 
tues which are 


onsidered the very 
foundation stones 
the Christian 
haracter. 
Passing on to the 
o- called 


ges,” we find writ 


ag 


* dark 
ing of religious 
poetry alimost en 
tirely 
the inhabitants o 


confined to 
monastic houses; 
and, although but 
few hyimns of that 
period are good 
from a literary 
standpoint, women 


held 


their own. I can 
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more than 


(Author of ** Just as 


merely mention 
the famous convent of Helfta and its literary 
many similar 


England 


nuns, which was one among 


institutions spread over Saxony and 


where literature, and with literature hymn 
writing, flourished. 

But it is in England especially, and during 
the last hundred years, that women have 
exercised an influence over the hymnology 
of their time which is altogether remarkable 
and mostly unrecognised and unappreciated. 
A few names, such as Frances’ Ridley 
Havergal’s, are household words in’ multi- 
tudes of English-speaking homes all over the 


majority remain in 
while the hymns they 
universally known and in many 


a high place in religious literature. 


world, but the great 
comparative obscurity 
Wrote are 
cases take 
know and appreciate Miss 
was 


Few people but 


Charlotte Elliott’s hymns, vet her life 
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passed quietly and in seclusion, and it was 
only when she died in 18M that we realised 
how great a loss religious poetry in England 
had sustained. She was the third daughter 
of Charles Elliott, and was born in March, 
1789. Her mother was the daughter of the 
Rev. Henry Venn, of Huddersfield, who held 
a high place among religious leaders in the 
eighteenth century. Like so many highly 
intellectual people, she was very delicate, 
and her life was necessarily passed in com- 
parative retirement. This was a great sorrow 
to her friends, as her brilliant 
conversation, her intense interest in so many 
and varied subjects, together with her wide 

culture and keen 

intellect, made her 
delightful 
companion. I[ll 
often 
made 


powers of 


a most 


though she 
was, she 

friends with many 
of the leading men 
and women of her 
day. She was also 
an omnivorous 
reader, all new 
books being 
eagerly devoured 
directly they ap- 
peared. She de- 
lighted in the 
early English 
writers, in our 
and also in 
the best specimens 
of modern litera- 
ture. Her religious 
beliefs became very 
unsettled, which 
was a cause of the 


poets, 
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deepest distress to 
her. In May, 1822, 
and when she was 
about thirty years old, she first made the ac- 
quaintance of the learned Dr. César Malan, of 
Geneva, whose personality and writings from 
that time exercised a great influence over 
her: she always kept as a festival the anni- 
versary of the day on which she first met 
him, and for over forty years she continued 
his constant correspondent. Dr. Malan saw 
the grave danger of such reckless reading to 
temperament, and he induced 
relinquish all books but 


one of her 
her to temporarily 


the Bible. She threw herself into the 
tudy of it with her whole soul, and, 
with her keen love of literature, she at 


magnificence of the 
word painting as power of the 
narratives, and to the her life 
valued it above all other literature, 

She now devoted her talents to the cause of 


once appreciated the 
well as the 


end of she 
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religion, all her efforts being directed towards 
two ends—the glory of God and the benefit 
of others. Her hymns, which number about 
two hundred and fifty, show throughout 
a deeply spiritual mind as well as a truly 
poetic temperament. Perhaps the best known 
is “Just as I am, without one plea.” This 
magnificent hymn has, during the last half- 
century, been translated into almost every 
Kuropean language, besides many others in 
far-distant lands. It ranks high among the 
finest hymns in the English tongue, and 
unfortunately has had to pay the penalty of 
greatness and submit to many imitations, 
all more or less feeble, which, however, 
serve but to enhance the beauty of the great 
oviginal. Miss Elliott’s brother, the Rev. H. 
V. Elliott, referring to this poem and to the 
vast spiritual results which have arisen from 
it, says: “In the course of a long ministry 
[ hope I have been permitted to see some 
fruits of my labours, but I feel far more 
has been done by a single hymn of my 
sister’s.” 

Next in popularity is the beautiful poem, 
‘*My God, my Father, while [ stray.” Its 
sadness and pathos, as well as the resignation 
and deep piety it expresses, have appealed 
powerfully to thousands all over the world. — It 
has been translated into several languages, 
including Latin, German, and French. Much 
uncertainty has arisen with regard to its 
original version, as no less than four different 
forms of the text have been published, either 
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MRS. C. F, ALEXANDER. 


(Author of “ There is a a 





by Miss Elliott or with her sanction, and each 
of them has in turn been considered the 
original. The best-known version has been 
published in ‘‘Hymns Ancient and Modern”; 
but in whatever form it is issued, the hymp 

















(Pv om the sketch by Visa Ma met Gilia HWS 
kind permission of Mrs, E. F. Bridell Fox.) 
MRS. SARAH FLOWER ADAMS. 


(Author of ** Nearer, ry God, to Thee.”) 


will always remain one of the most prized in 
our English hymnology. 

In 1834 Miss Elliott undertook the editor- 
ship of ** The Christian Remembrancer Pocket- 
Book,” and for twenty-five years, in spite of con- 
stant ill-health, prepared the MSS. for this little 
annual. It occupied a great deal of her time, 
but she delighted in the work. She made 
careful selections from her reading, from 
private manuscripts, and from letters, besides 
contributing many of her own beautiful 
poems. The sale of the book increased enor- 
mously, and a considerable sum was yearly 
handed over to charitable institutions, for Miss 
Elliott considered as sacred money that came 
to her from her writings; she never applied 
any of it to her private use. She also arranged 
and revised “The Invalid’s Hymnbook”; the 
sale of this work has been enormous, her 
favourite hymn, ‘Just as I am,” first appearing 
in it. She also published “Hymns for the 
Week,” which has fortieth 
thousand. In fine, her life was a great example 
of much work satisfactorily accomplished, in 
spite of constant suffering. 

it is generally recognised that to write good 
hymns for children requires special gifts of no 
mean order. The hymns should be simple, 
sufficiently realistic to catch and hold the 
infantile imagination, and at the same time 
they should contain good teaching; few who 
have not tried to write books for the young 


reached _ its 
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vealise how difficult this is to accomplish. In 
this respect no hymn writer has ever 
approached the late Mrs. Alexander, wife of 
the present Archbishop of Armagh. Her 
hymns and poems number altogether nearly 
four hundred, but it is as a writer for children 
is generally known, and her hymns on 
of the Creed will find a home in the 
young English 


that sh 
the articl 
hearts of the 


is spoken. 


wherever the 
language 

Mrs. Alexander was the second daughter of 
Major Humphreys, of Miltown House, co. 
Tyrone, and was born in 1823. She began 
writing at a very early age, and when she was 
met Dr. Hook, the famous 
vicar of and he edited her ‘* Verses for 
Holy Seasons.” Later on, her poetry came 
under the notice of Mr. Keble, and that great 
saint and divine was so struck with its beauty 


twenty-four sh 


Leeds, 


and power that he edited her ‘‘ Hymns for 
Little Children.” In 1850 Miss Humphreys 
married the Rev. William Alexander, then 


rector of Termonamongan, a wild, mountainous 
district in co. Tyrone, with a scattered popula- 
In the words of 
the rector of the parish: “Many a gleam 
of golden sunshine would she kindle as she 
entered a desolate home where penury and 
struggled for the mastery. No in- 
weather, or distance to travel, or 


tion of over 1,500 people. 


sickness 
clemency of 
visits of friends, were permitted to interfere 
with the ministrations of condolence, counsel, 
or charitable help. . . . Time would fail one to 
tell of all her work and labour of love here. 
The good she did, the help afforded, her gentle, 
loving, self-denying ministry in this parish, will 
never be known, ‘until the day breaks and the 
shadows flee away.’ ” 
later Mr. Alexander was 
appointed Bishop of Derry and Raphoe, an 
important prelacy which brought his wife 
into contact with many of the leading men 
and women of the day, and the brilliant, 
woman delighted in their congenial 
Strong Churchwoman as she was, 


seventeen years 


gifted 
societv. 
recognise 


she was too well-balanced not to 


and appreciate all good in others, though 
they differed from her in creed, and among 
those whom she particularly delighted to 


and Mr, 
was 


Matthew Arnold 
historian, while she 
intimacy with many 

members of her own 

Church, Mrs. Alexander died in October, 
1895, the year her husband was en- 
throned Archbishop of Armagh and Primate 

of all Ireland, and in her death the English 

Church has lost a hymn writer of unusual 

gifts. 

Her hymns are so 
universally loved that 
more than a 
greatest favourite is 


honour were Mr. 
Leck?Y, the 


of the closest 


famous 
on terms 
women who were not 


before 


known and so 
do not 
Perhans the 


bright and 


well 
they 
mention. 
* All things 


require 


passing 
i 
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article of the Creed 
*““Maker of Heaven and Earth,” though in 
popularity it is followed very closely by 
“Once in Royal David’s City” on the words 
*“Was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of 
the Virgin Mary.” These two hymns, with 
“There is a green hill far away,” based upon 
the words “Suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
was crucified, dead, and buried,” first appeared 
in her **Hymns for Little Children.” They 
were afterwards incorporated into ‘* Hymns, 
Ancient and Modern.” Another deservedly 
popular hymn, though not written for children, 
is “The roseate hues of early dawn,” which 
first appeared in the S.P.C.K. hymnal; this 
hymn she afterwards recast. Lord Lyttelton 
translated it into Latin under the title of 
* Aurore roseus primigenz color.” 


beautiful,” on the 


It is unusual in these days for a woman 
who takes a keen interest in all matters 
connected with the development and _pro- 
gression of her sex to be equally interested 
in hymnological work, and the late Miss 
Catherine Winkworth is one of the few 
instances of this combination. Born in 
London in 1827, her relations on both sides 


belonged to the Evangelical movement in the 
Church. Her paternal grandfather was chap- 





J, Fisher, Clifton 


MISS CATHERINE WINKWORTH. 
(Translator of * N thank we all our God.”) 
Saviour’s, Southwark, while her 
of doors by 


lain of St. 
mother’s father was turned out 
his parents for becoming a disciple of Whit- 


field. When she was still a child she went 














ssell and Co., Ltd.) 








ASTLEY CHURCH AND HOUSE. 


to live near Manchester, where most of her 
life was spent, and there she became a 
pupil of the late Dr. Martineau. When she 
was twenty-two years old, her sister made 
the acquaintance of Chevalier Bunsen, who 
wished her to undertake the Life of Niebuhr, 
and this led afterwards to his suggesting to 
translating of the 
hymns known as ‘* The Lyra 
Though she was not the first 
to attempt the task, she has undoubtedly 
been the most successful, and her translations 
immediately took the first rank in popular 
favour. Indeed, her beautiful poems, faithful 
to the meaning of the original and of intrinsic 
merit, have done more to acquaint the 
inglish-speaking world with the excellence 


the younger sister the 
German 
Germanica.” 


of German sacred song than those of any 
other writer. The majestic hymn ‘“ Now 
thank we all our God” would suffice of itself 
to establish the translator’s reputation. In 
addition to this work, she also wrote 
“Christian Singers of Germany,” and various 
biographies, In an article on Miss Winkworth, 
her former master, the late Dr. Martineau, says, 
referring to that branch of her work which 
interests us here: “The translations . . 
are invariably faithful, for the most part 
terse and delicate, and an admirable art is 
applied to the management of complex and 
difficult versification. They have not the fire 
of John Wesley’s versions of Moravian hymns, 





nor the wonderful fusion and reproduction of 
thought which may be found in Coleridge, 
But if less flowing, they are more conscien- 
tious than either, and attain a result as poetical 
as severe exactitude admits, being only little 
short of ‘native music.’” Further on in the 
same article, in writing of her religious life, 
he says it “affords a happy example of the 
piety which the Church of England discipline 
may implant. The fast hold she retained of 
her discipleship of Christ was no example of 
the ‘feminine simplicity’ carrying on_ the 
childish mind into maturer years, but the 
clear allegiance of a firm mind, familiar with 
the pretensions of non-Christian schools, well 
able to test them and undivided by them from 
her first love.” 

Although in an article on hymn writers our 
interest is mainly centred on that branch of her 
work, it is impossible entirely to pass over her 
sympathy with, and practical efforts for, the 
benefit of women. During the last years of 
her life Miss Winkworth lived principally at 
Cliften, where she took an active part in con- 
nection with the Association for the Higher 
Education of Women, both in Clifton and 
elsewhere, and she was the efficient secretary 
of the society in Clifton. She was a Governor 
of the Red Maids School in Bristol, and of 
Cheltenham School; and she also had mueh 
to do with the founding of the Clifton High 
School, being its first honorary secretary. 
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She died suddenly of heart disease in Savoy, in 
1878. Her friends put up a tablet to her 
memory in Bristol Cathedral, and founded two 
scholarships in her name at the Bristol 
University College. 

No hymn writer is better known to the whole 
English-speaking world than Frances Ridley 
Havergal. Her hymns, or portions of them, 
besides being included in most hymnals, have 
been printed on leaflets, cards, and in number- 
less forms. An excellent Life has been written 
of her, while an abridged sixpenny edition has 
also been issued, which has rendered it 
accessible to everyone, and has been a help to 
thousands. She 


was the youngest 


Wowen ITyiin 
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after her death. Another general favourite is 
‘IT gave My life for thee.” In the manuscript 
copy it is called “I did this for thee : what hast 
thou done for Me?” The origin of this hymn is 
interesting. She was calling upon a German 
divine, and as she waited for him she saw the 
words under a picture of our Saviour, facing 
her in the room where she sat, and the 
hymn suddenly flashed into her mind. She 
wrote it hastily down on a scrap of paper, 
but on reading it over she thought it so inferior 
that she tossed it into the fire; the paper fell 
out unharmed. She kept the lines, and some 
months later she showed them to her father, 

and he encour- 

aged her to pub- 





child of the Rev, 


William Haver- 
gal, rector ot 
Astley, in Wor- 
cestershire, and 


was born there 
in 1836. She often 
remarked how 
proud she was 
of her name of 
Ridle V; since she 


was called SO 
from one who 
Was descended 
from the great 
bishop of that 


name. While still 


she went to 


a girl 

Germany, wher 
she studied To. 
som time, and 





acquired a thon 
ough knowledge 
or the 
ind an intimate 


languagt 


acquaintance with 
some of its best 
authors. In fact. 
he wrote poems 
in German aus 
easily as she did 
in English. Be- 
sides knowing oe 


several modern \- 
languages, she 

mastered Greek and Hebrew sufficiently to 
study in the original. Her devotion to music 
Was great, and she was no mean performer. 
She was also passionately fond of animals, and 
probably her first grief occurred at the age of 
eight, when she lost her dog, Flo. The paper is 
still preserved on which she wrote, in round, 
childish hand: ** Here lies little Flora. Died 
April 18th, 1844. Reverence her remains.” 
Her hymns number over fifty. Her own 
favourite was “I am trusting Thee, Lord 
Jesus,” which was found in her pocket-book 





RIDLEY HAVERGAL,. ° * 
great individu- 

My life f thee.”’) ° 

: , ality she has 





lish them. They 
first appeared in 
Good Words in 
1860, 

Her literary 
efforts were not 
confined to 
hymns, Besides 
writing books, she 
contributed to 
many papers, and 
voth by her per- 
sonal efforts and 
her writing she 
greatly 
the cause of 


assisted 


foreign missions, 
in whose welfare 
she took a deep 
interest. Miss 
Havergal died in 
the prime of life 
at Caswell Bay, 
Swansea, and was 
buried in Astley 
Churehvard. As 


a poet, she «does 





not occupy a 
prominent place, 
neither would she 
in any way claim 
one, but by her 


exerted an influ- 
ence over English religious thought which few 
other women have ever approached. 

No article on women as hymn writers would 
be complete without more than a_ mere 
mention of Mrs. Adams, and though little 
is known of her, that little is interesting. 
She came from a literary family, her 
father, Benjamin Flower, being the editor and 
proprietor of The Cambridge Intelligencer. 
At the age of twenty-nine she married Mr. 
William Adams, a_ civil Seven 
years later she published a dramatic poem, 


ehyihneer, 
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dealing with the conflict between Christianity she was the youngest of a highly talented 
and heathenism, and later a catechism and family. Two of her brothers, William 





hymns for children. Her hymns are more 
generally used in America than in England, 
but one, *‘Nearer, my God, to Thee,” is 


Vhoto: Walker and Cockerell, Clifford's lan, E.( 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


Michael and the late Dante Gabriel, are wel] 
known as literary critic and _ poet-artist 
respectively. Her sister wrote the ** Shadow 





AND HER MOTHER. 


(By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


prized in all English-speaking countries, and 
has been translated into several European 
languages. This hymn alone would suffice 
Adams a very high place 
among writers of religious poetry. 

Among the great poets as well as hymn 
writers of the last century Miss Christina 
Rossetti holds a foremost place. Though she 


to give Mrs. 


has written many devotional poems, compar- 
atively few have been incorporated into our 
hymnbooks, and they certainly deserve a far 
larger place than they occupy in the hymnody 
of the Church. On her death in 1894, the 
Century Magazine described her as the 
most perfect of contemporary poets, an 
opinion which no less an authority than the 
late Mr. Gladstone endorsed. Many of her 
hymns are very short, but the beautiful 
phraseology and the vivid imagery, combined 
with the 
them all, place her on a 
hymn writers which few except 
or Keble have ever equalled. Her sonnets 
Kneglish 


truly devotional spirit manifest in 
height amony 
Newman 
are among the finest in the 
language, 


Born.in London in 1880, of Italian origin, 


of Dante” and other works ; she entered the 
All Saints’ Sisterhood, and died a few years 
later. Christina was educated at home, and 
in company with her brothers and _ sister, 
read a great deal. Italian they knew as well 
as English, for their father always spoke 
to them in his native tongue, which the chil- 
dren likewise used when they addressed him. 
Though devoted to her father, sister, and 
brothers, her attitude towards her mother 
adoration. Mrs, 
accomplished, 


strong 


was that of passionate 
tossetti was an 


woman, and with her 


unusually 
charming 
character and deep religious principles, she 
exercised an influence over her clever 
daughter which no one else ever attained. 
All Miss Rossetti’s books, except two, were 
dedicated to her. In one of them she 
writes: “To my first love, my mother, at 
whose feet I learnt love, lore that is not 
troublesome ; whose service is my special 
dignity, and she my lode star.” 

Many of her poems and hymns are very sad. 
This is probably due to an unfortunate love 
She refused to marry the 
man she cared for because he was a Romanist 


passage in her life. 
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and she was a devoted member of, in her own 
words, “the beloved Anglican Church of my 
baptism. . 

From early years she had contributed to 
yarious papers, but always under a pseudonym, 
and the first collection of her poems appear- 
ing in her own name was published in 1862, 
and called ‘* Goblin Market.” 
beautiful devotional pieces in this book; one 
of them, written for the last night in the 


vear, concludes with 


There are some 


Watch with me, Jesus, in my loneliness ; 

Though others say me nay, yet say Thou yes; 
Though others pass me by, stop Thou to bless ! 
Yes, Thou dost stop with me this vigil night ; 
To-night of pain, to-morrow of delight. 

I, Love, am Thine; Thou, Lord my God, art mine. 


Twelve years later she published a book of 

prayers for every day in the year, and later 
n “Short Stories of the Benedicite” and 
Called to be Saints,” a prose work on the 
minor festivals. 

To those who knew her, one of her chief 
charms was the love she seemed to bear to 
everyone. When she was dying of a terrible 
disease, one of her last sentences was, “ I love 
everybody. If ever lL had an enemy, I should 
hope to meet and welcome that enemy in 


heaven.” This sentiment was the keynote of 
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A harsh word never escaped 
her, and no sign of bitter feeling is to be 
found in her writings. Her favourite text 
was, “I will trust and not be afraid,” and 
during her last illness these words were placed in 
such a position that she could always see them. 
Her humility was wonderful; she genuinely 
disliked being admired for the great gifts she 
undoubtedly possessed. Her works are, un- 
fortunately, so little known to any but the 
reading world that I make no apology for 
concluding with the following beautiful Good 
Friday hymn: 


her whole life. 


“Am I a stone, and not a sheep, 
That I can stand, O Christ, beneath Thy Cross, 
To number drop by drop Thy Blood’s slow loss, 
And yet not weep? 


“Not so those women loved, 
Who with exceeding grief lamented Thee; 
Not so fallen Peter, weeping bitterly ; 
Not so the thief was moved. 


“Not so the sun and moon, 
Which hid their faces in the starless sky, 
A horror of great darkness at broad noon. 
I, only I 


“Yet, give not o'er, 
But seek Thy sheep, true Shepherd of the Flock. 
Greater than Moses, turn and look once more. 
Ani smite a rock.” 





MISS CHRISTINA 


(A shet 


G. ROSSETT 
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By Lillias Campbell Davidson, Author of ‘‘A Place of Repentance,’2 Etc. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
FOR THE CHILD'S SAKE. 


ARGOT, in the life hei 
father declared so 
happy, was up in 
town, filling her days 
and nights with a 
round of gaiety, and 
trying, as sO many un- 
happy hearts have 


done, to 





plunge so 
deep into the business 
o° pleasure, that she should have no time for 
thoughts. When she was not 
driving from house to house, or dining, or 
dancing, and theatre-going, and the like, she 
had time to think, and that must be checked 
at any cost. Town was tolerably full, with 
that, little winter season that of late years 
has grown so popular. Margot found plenty 
of people who were ready to play with her, 
and help her to fill her days to overflowing. 
There was always someone to talk to, and 
that drove reflection away. 
She came home one night, after a round of 


evnawing 


gaiety at which she had been among the most 
brilliant and witty, and she met her husband 
on the stairs. He had been drinking. Oh, 
pitiful story, where that horror grows too 


! She would have 


common to excite surprise! 


hurried to her room and locked herself in 
there, shuddering, once upon a time. Now 
she only drew her dress away from him as 
she passed, without a word. But he was not 
too drunk to see the contempt in her gesture, 
and he snatched at her arm with an oath. 
te dragged her into the room, whose door 
stood open close by them—her little morning 
rooin, 

The rose-shaded lamp was burning, and the 
fire had been made up by the servants before 
they went to bed. Margot’s favourite flowers 
were in the great majolica vases, and the 
scent of them filled the room with its sweet- 
ness. It had a sickening effect on her, as she 
stood in the heat and the light, after the dark 
drive home. He was trying to speak, and 
his inarticulate maundering maddened her, 
She pulled her arm from his grasp with a 
ery of disgust. It was the last straw to his 
irritation. He turned upon her with a word 
she covered her ears from. A worse scene 
than any they had ever had followed; he 
staggered round the room as she fled before 
him, striking out at her with coarse and 
horrible brutality. It was too much —too 
much! She tore herself from the clutches of 
the man she had learnt to loathe, and she fled 
upstairs trembling and gasping. A moment 
afterwards the clap of the front door closing 
stirred the silent echoes of the house. 
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Catherine was a bad sleeper in her old age. 
She missed the healthy work that used to 
send her to bed, glad to lay her head on the 
pillow, and she used to keep a candle at hand 
by her bedside that she might lie and read 
her well-worn Bible in the dark hours when 
she felt so wide awake. On that cold night 
in winter, when the snow lay on the ground, 
and the frost was white, she was awakened sud- 
denly by a sound in the courtyard, outside 
her window, and she sat up in her bed with 
a beating heart. 

It was a sound of footsteps. She lit her 
candle with a hand that shook, and looked at 
her watch. Three o'clock! Who could be 
coming to her part of the house at that hour? 
No one but somebody from the household, for 
the courtyard was enclosed by the four sides 
of the house. A hand seemed to fumble at 
the latch of the door, that door that Catherine 
would never lock. She sprang up, and flung 
round her her warm wrapper—Enid had given 
it to her last Christmas—and thrust her bare 
feet into her shoes with trembling haste. The 
lamp burned clear and strong in its window 
niche. Its rays streamed out across the court- 
yard’s dark. Had the thing she had waited 
und prayed for so many long and patient years 
come to pass at last? Had her wanderer found 
his way back to the love of his old mother? 
She did not stop to speculate, as she ran to 
the door and flung it wide. A figure was out- 
lined against the blackness. ‘‘My boy!” she 
gasped; then it came a step forward into the 
light. It was Lady Traxminster, wrapped in 
along fur-lined travelling cloak, and with a 
face as white as death under her jaunty little 
fur toque, 

“Margot! My bairnie! What for the sake’s 
sake ar you doing here ?” For a moment 
Catherine thought she must be dreaming, or 
that it was a spirit, not a living thing. 
Margot came in slowly over the threshold ; 
her teeth were chattering, and her limbs 
moved stiffly. 

“Tm almost frozen to death!” she mur- 
mured. ‘I lost inv way across the field-path 
in the snow. 

“Come in, come in!” Catherine had her 
hands upon her, and had brought her into the 
room almost by force. She drew up the great 
arm chair, with its cushions covered with 
chintz, and put her into it. She put her feet 
on the fender, and covered them with a shawl. 
“The fire’s still in, and the kettle’s aye filled 
beside it,” she said, as she stooped and put 
the coals together, and added a stick or two. 
“Tll have you a cup of tea in two a three 
minutes. That'll warm you fine.” 

She bustled round, getting down the china 
from the cupboard, and setting the teapot on 
the hearth to warm. Margot sat and watched 
her—sunk down among the pillows with a 
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weary apathy. She had come to the last of 
her strength. 

*“And how was it you got here so late, my 
bairnie? [I heard no word of your coming 
down? Why was there nobody to meet you 
with the carriage and to give you a meal and 
welcome you when you came in?” Nana 
turned to look at her as she measured out 
the tea with a generous ladle, and stooped, 
in passing, to draw the shawl more closely 
over the feet that still were like ice. 

‘**No one knew I was coming. I caught the 
night mail, by a lucky chance. Otherwise I 
should have had to wait till the morning. 
There were no cabs at the station; I had for- 
gotten that, of course, there wouldn't be. 
There was only a stupid porter who didn’t 
know me, and [ set off to walk; I thought I 
could easily do it. I did not know the snow 
would confuse one so. And it’s dark, as dark 
as pitch. I had to grope across the fields. 1 
remembered the little door into the courtyard 
by the kitchen used often to be left unlocked 
in the old days. lL tried it, and the servants 
now don’t seem more careful than they used 
to be. They ought to be told about it, Nana. 
You might be murdered in your bed. I saw 
the light in your window as soon as I got 
inside. But for that I shouldn't have known 
how to get to you in the dark.” 

* But, my lamb! You've never come alone 
all the way from London? Where is Lord 
Traximinster ? ” 

Margot’s eyes flashed fire. 

‘I wish he were dead. Unfortunately he 
isn’t. I have left him, Nana; | have no 
more to do with him. I came to you because 
I knew nowhere else to go.” 

“Eh, bairn! You've never left your own 
husband? You cannot mean what you say. 
It’s just some bit of misunderstanding that'll 
smooth down in a day or two when you 
both get cooler, and look at things different- 
like.” 

A little misunderstanding?” echoed Margot, 
mockingly. ‘Is that what you call it, Nana? 
[I am glad to know. I thought it was too 
complete an understanding.” She was un- 
fastening her sleeve at the wrist, and now 
she dragged it down from her arm and 
shoulder, and turned to let the light fall 
upon them. ‘That is the kind of lucid expla- 
nation that I should suppose left no room 
for mistaking.” The pure and delicate skin 
told a horrible tale. Catherine stopped short, 
and her lips paled as she saw it. One is not 
cottage born, in the manufacturing districts, 
for nothing. She had seen too many wives 
beaten by their husbands, in the old days, 
when she lived a reluctant life in the town 
back streets, not to know the signs even now. 

**My bairn, my poor bairn! The Lord 
pity you!” 
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Margot laughed a mirthless laugh. 

*Do you think He does?” she asked. 
**IT don’t see why He should, I brought it on 
myself, I suppose, or my father did it for 
me; why should there be any pity in the 
case ?” 

‘**My lamb! He was mad, surely?” 

*That’s kind of you, Nana. Other people 
would call it drunk. When you've lived 
some years with an habitual drunkard you are 
less eager to find out any extenuation for his 
acts.” 

‘*And it isn’t the first, then?” 

** Oh, not the first—the worst, certainly. The 
last straw that has broken the camel's back. 
It’s made me end it all, anyhow. I’ve left 
my lord and master, and ’'m never going back. 
He must do without someone to ill-treat for the 
future. He will not have me. Ive stood it, 
and stood it, Nana. A woman can stand 
more than I ever thought she could, to keep 
her place in the eyes of the world. Now I 
don’t care who knows it. I’m sick of it. It’s 
done.” 

She had drunk the tea, and its warmth 
had brought the colour back to her pallid 
face. She flung back her cloak, and Catherine 
saw, to her dismay, that on this bitter night 
she had travelled in an evening dress. She 
knelt beside her, and took the little feet, that 
were one of Lady Traxminster’s attractions, 
into her own hand, and warmed them so, 

‘*My bairn, my poor, poor bairn!” 

‘Don’t, Nana! Ive not reached the point 
yet when I can stand being ‘poored’ and not 
make a fool of myself. Besides, ’'m not poor 
now. I was a few hours ago. I’m to be 
envied now, for I’m never going back to 
Traxminster again.” 

‘And the bairnie?” It was a quiet low 
voice that said it, but Margot started, and 
her face changed. 

*“Tsobel? I don’t know. I hadn’t thought 
of her. I suppose, of course, Traxminster 
won't give her up.” 

**And you'll leave her to him?” 

Margot moved uneasily. 

‘**What can I do? I suppose the law gives 
him the custody of her. It’s hard, and it’s 
cruel, but one can’t do anything against 
legal rights.” 

* You'd leave her to him without you there 
to care for her?” 


*Oh, he has never been unkind to the poor’ 


mite, though he hates her because she isn’t 
a boy. But he never allows her in his sight. 
He won’t hurt her as he has me.” 

**And so she'll just grow up without either 
father or mother?” Nana was _ strangely 
insistent on that point. 

*TI—I suppose so. It’s Traxminster’s fault, 
not mine. I can’t stand life where he is any 


more.” 





Catherine was kneeling before her, to get 
nearer to the fire, against which she held 


Margot’s feet. She looked up now, as if she 
were a suppliant, and her face had an ex. 
pression that was to match. 

“Eh, my dearie, my dearie?” she said 
pleadingly. ‘*Think what it is you’re going to 
do! You'd cast off your own bairn, and let 
her be given to the man that made yout life 
2 sorrow, rather than go back to share it with 
her! My lamb, it mustn’t be! If it was he, 
just, Td say to you that you were right to 
leave him. When a man is that-like husband 
his wife is free. But there’s no harm the 
wee girlie has done that she is to suffer, 
You'd take her mother from her because 
her father was wicked, and leave her alone 
with him. My lamb, you couldn't do it; 
the mother in you would cry out when 
you came to think. Give her over to a man 
who doesn’t fear God or man, who made his 
own wife flee him, and you not there 
to help her, or to save her from him! What 
if she grew up like him? what if she lost 
her soul through you? You don’t think of 
all it means to her. You can’t be her 
murderer. For the sake of the bairn you'll 
go back.” 

She was pouring out her words more 
eagerly than Margot had ever heard her 
speak. Margot sat staring at her in amaze- 
ment, in almost awe. She was like an inspired 
prophetess, and her words came home with 
burning force. 

It was true, quite true, all of it, only 
Margot had never thought of it before. Even 
as Nana spoke, the vision of the orphaned 
child, left lonely and forsaken, came up before 
her with a distinctness that made her heart 
quake. How could she leave her to the 
mercies that were cruel? Lord Traxminster 
would not spare the child whose mother had 
made him a derision among men. Little 
delicate, plain Isobel—whom her mother had 
never loved the more tenderly because she 
Was not pretty and bright like other children— 
was she to be given up to a life from which 
her mother had fled? Could she escape, 
and leave the child to suffer? No, it could 
not be done, however hard the alternative, 
Nana was right. Even if she were to break 
under the burden that seemed so intolerable, 
Isobel must not be sacrificed. She thought 
of her growing up to womanhood, motherless, 
as she herself had been, but with no Nana to 
fill the place of a mother—a child indeed bereft. 
She thought of Traxminster for an example, 
and a teacher, and she shuddered. She looked 
down into the face that implored her, and a 
pale smile crossed her own. 

‘‘You drive me back, Nana, but I will go 
back for the sake of the child,” she said. “If 
any other creature on earth had asked me I 
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should have said no to them. You had 
always the magic to make people do as you 
want.” 

And so Lady Traxminster went back to 
her husband, and he and the rest of the 
world never knew that she had left him 
that night desperate in her resolve never 


to return. It was only Catherine who knew, 
and who prayed night and morning that her 


bairn might be kept right in the hard, hard 
way. There were strange footsteps in the 
snow of the still unswept courtyard early 
that morning when Mark looked out from 


his window at the dawn. Footsteps, small 
and delicate, that all pointed to old Nana’s door 
and stopped there. If he noticed them he 
paid no heed to them, and he did not dream 
lay within there—sleeping in her ex- 
haustion and weariness. In the morning, 
Nana sent a telegram for Lady Traxminster’s 


who 


maid and a day frock. She went away 
before mid-day in a hired fly from the 
station, and Catherine stood and watched 
her go with a prayer upon her lips. She 
had sent her back—and she was right to 
send her—but the way was thorny before 
her feet, and her grandmother's heart bled 
for her, though she had pointed it out to 
her. The child—was not one’s child to be 
helped and suffered for, though it cost one 
one’s own heart's blood ? 

{nd Lady Traxminster’s world only saw 
that she was a little more worn and weary- 
looking, and a little more feverish in her 
laughter and absurd in her wit. No one 


with 


credited het being a happy 
but happiness was so rare in the world she 


woman, 


lived in that it was a matter of small sur- 
prise. Everyone had a_ skeleton in one’s 
cupboard, that was understood. If Lady 


Traxminster’s own particular specimen 


became more evident to the outside public 
as the months -went on, she was not the 
only person who had to suffer at home and 
smile abroad. 

She kept out of Traxminster’s way more 
aud more, and was more and more with 
Isobel It is one of the strangest laws of 
life that we love best that which causes us 
the most self-sacrifice, and perhaps Margot 
had never really loved her child till, for her 
sake, she went back to misery. It is certain 
that Isobel began to bring her a consolation 


that till now’she had not dreamed of. Life 
Was unutterable horror when Traxminster 
was there, but with Isobel there was a sense 
~ comfort that poor Margot needed more 
ind more as time went on. 

For Traxminster became violent by times, 
more than ever, and those bruises she had 


were an old enough 
her drink to its dregs 
that is held to the 


shown to Catherine 


story now. He made 


the cup of humiliation 
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lips of a drunkard’s wife. It was all bitter 


shame and sorrow in her own home, and 
still she wore the smile abroad. For the 
sake of the child there should be no open 


scandal—nothing that should make her leave 


him—unless she could take the child with 
her—she had taken her resolve. 
And Enid? How were things going with 


her in‘all this time of suspense and anxiety ? 
She had told her father she would wait and be 
patient, though she would never give up the 
man she loved. Stanley had gone back to 
his work in the distant county, and they never 
met now for many months. But they wrote, 
and still they went on hoping and waiting. 
They would give her father a chance at 
least to relent. That chance he did not seem 
likely ever to take. Relenting was not in 
the line of Mark Renfrew, and he set his 
face like a flint, as he had done since the 
old days. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


ENID GOES, 


T last there came a day when Enid went 
to her father in his study with a 
face that had traces of tears on it. 
She had an open letter in her hand, 
one that had from Walter that morn- 
ing, and it the first letter of his 
that had ever made her cry. He had had 
an accident out hunting, and the doctors 
said it would be weeks, perhaps months, 
before he would walk again; he was lonely 





come 
was 


and miserable, he had no one to. be 
with him, or care for him. Enid took a 
resolution as she read that letter through. 


And that was why she came to the door of the 


study and knocked with a trembling hand. 
Her father’s **Come in” did not sound re- 
assuring. He looked up at her as_ she 
entered without a smile. She had angered 


him by her obstinacy. He had thought she 
could be swayed to his will without nearly 
so much trouble. She persisted in this folly 
that he had forbidden, and he was angry 
with her, poor little Enid, who was no stuff 
for anyone’s wrath. 

** Papa,” she said, **I have heard news that 
tell She came and _ stood 
by his side, time he did not bid 
her to sit down. ‘I have just heard that 
Mr. Stanley had an accident, and he 
is ill and lonely. I want you to say I may 
Margot would take me if I asked. 
He has no one to cheer him or to look 
after him. Father, let me go.” 

He stared at her in surprise and indignation. 


you.” 
and this 


I want to 


has 


go to him: 


“Have you forgotten what I said to 
you, Enid? All that nonsense is at an end, 
I put a stop to it long ago.” 








She waited, hesitating, the colour coming 
and going in her cheeks. 

*Then you refuse me?” she asked. 
will not say I may?” 

“T say I will never have the subject 
referred to again in my hearing. Leave the 
room, now, and let me have no more of 
this.” 

The look she cast back at him he could 
not understand, nor did he seek to, as he 
took up his pen again. 

**Good-bye, then, father,” she said in a 
smothered voice, as she went out and left 
him; he had had a farewell in that room 
with a child before. She went down to 
Nana’s rooms without a pause. 


*You 
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* Waving a fond farewell.” 


**Nana, I am in great 
trouble; will you help 
me, dear?” 

‘“*Surely, surely,” said 
the Nana who had never 
failed her, as she took 
her into her kind and 
tender arms. 

**“Nana, you know [ 
told you [| love  some- 
one very much, and [ 
have promised to marry 
him, but my father will 
not allow it because he 
is poor. I have just had 
a letter to tell me he has 
had an accident, and he 
is ill and needs me. | 
must go to him. I have 
asked my father, and he 
refuses to let me. I must 
go. I can’t stay away. 
Will you go with me, 
Nana? There is no time 
to send for Margot, or | 
think she would go.” 

“Ay, my lambie!” the 
without 





answer came 
hesitation. 
pe V106, Enid looked up with 
brimming eyes. ‘ You 
may anger my father, he may turn you away 
from here,” she said, hesitating, though Nana 
had not hesitated. ‘I will take you to live 
with me, Nana, if he does.” 

“My lamb, he wont do_ that.” The 
response came with firm certainty that made 
Enid wonder a little, but she had no thoughts 
to spare for anything but her own flans 
just then. 

‘We will go as soon as you can get 
ready, then, Nana,” she said quietly. “I 
shall take nothing that he gave me away 
with me, for you know that I shall never 
come back to this house. He will forbid my 
name to be spoken here—like Gerald's. I 
shall not mind that if you love me still. 
You are the only one in this house whose 
love T care for, and I shan’t lose that, I 
know.” 






‘Lose that, nay, nay, my lambie! Love 
that’s love can never be lost.” Nana_ stood 
with the slim young creature in her arms, and 
looked up with a wonderful light in the blue 
eyes that were still undimmed in their lustre, 
at the sky that showed through the window 
above their heads. ** There is no life that isn’t 
love,” she said. ‘I’m thinking that when 
we win our way there we shall be surprised to 
find how many things are lost. Pride of birth, 
and pride of place, and many a vanity we set 
store on here below ; but the one thing we shall 
find there is love.” 
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So they went away together, Catherine and 
Enid, from the great house that frowned upon 
them, to Enid’s fancy, as she cast her last look 
backward to it, at the turn of the avenue. 
“Good-bye, Calvington,” she said to herself, 
softly; ‘‘and father, father, 
who will never own me as a daughter any 
I could do no other thing than I have 
I could not give up Walter, though you 
But yet I would have loved you if 
I wonder if you will 
She had left a letter 
for him, a letter that was simple and short. and 
soon read. She had not ventured to put in 
any words of affection that he might think 
were only added in mockery. But she told 
him she would never have disobeyed him for 
any other cause than this. She said she knew 
wrong, and some day perhaps he 
and that she was still his 
daughter, if he would let her 


good-bye—oh, 


more. 
done. 
told me to. 
you would have let me. 
ever believe that now ?’ 


he was 
would get 
affectionate 
be. 

Mark that letter with a face that was 
hard and cold. She, too, had defied him—his 
gentle child whom he thought so amenable ; 
she had disobeyed him, even as Gerald had. 
Henceforth she, too, was as dead to him. He 
tre the letter across and flung it in the fire. 
When Catherine returned home alone, a day 
or two after, he watched her descend from the 
little pony carriage at the side door, himself 
concealed behind the curtains of the window, 
and he set his lips hard and firm. He went 
down and met her as she crossed the courtyard, 
little stiffly, for the journey had 


to see it. 


read 


walking a 


been long, and she was not as active as she 
used to be. “Is she married?” It was his 
only greeting, in how harsh a manner and 


voice! He stood before her waiting for her 
answer with a lowering face. 


She looked up at him steadily. The winter 


sunshine fell full on the skin that was like 
cracked alabaster, with its fine network of 
wrinkles and lines running over the pale 
surface. Her eyes were clear though they 


were grave enough, and in their depths there 
great as his own. “ Ay, 
She said it in a tone slow 
for another moment 
eyes that tried to quell 
Then—* Curse you!” he 
said, and turned on his heel. Catherine 
blanched as heard the word he said under 
his breath ; perhaps he did not know she could 


shone a firmness as 
lad, she’s married.” 
und strong. He 
regarding her with 
hers, but they failed. 


stood 


she 


hear it. For a moment there came a wild look 
of bitter anguish into her calm and quiet 
face. He had cursed her, the child of her 
heart—the son she had borne, and sacrificed 
her life for! There are no words for moments 
like these. She walked’on to her own door 
with a step that stumbled and halted 


strangely. 
Yes, Enid was married. They had travelled 
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nearly all the day, and towards the evening 
they came to the cottage on Mr. Tangeray’s 
estate. It was a pretty place, as Stanley had 
said; an old manor house, now fallen to a 
smaller station, and with half fallen to ruin 
and taken down. There was enough left of 
the mellowed brick and the twisted gables to 
give a charming picturesqueness to the tiny 
place. There were rose trees and creepers over 
the house to the chimneys, and the garden 
at the back was full of winter flowers—snow- 
drops and violets—perking up under the tall 
yew hedge. The great pine trees that stood 
sentinel on each side of the little gate, with 
its wrought-iron work, were like landmarks 
for half the country round. Enid saw them 
while they were still miles away, looking like 
the trees in a toy village, and her eager gaze 
was fixed on them for the rest of the way. 
This was to be her home now—she had no 
other left. It was smaller than any house 
she had ever spent a day in, but it was 
Walter’s home, and that was enough. She 
strained her eyes to keep it in sight as they 
rounded the hill and came through the wood 
that led to Mr. Tangeray’s great stone lodges. 
It was the most beautiful place in the whole 
world to her. If anyone had tried to compare 
it and Calvington, she would have thought 
Calvington suffered greatly in comparison. 
This was the place of all others in the world to 
her. 


Stanley was lying on a sofa in the little 
room that served as his office and den. He 
was tired of the confinement that seemed 


likely to last so much longer than he had 
at first expected, and his own company was 
beginning to pall on him. For a man whose 
life was all activity there could be hardly 
anything more irksome than the lying still 
when he felt well. He had read his favourite 
hooks till his eyes ached, he had written every 
letter that he could think of, and now he lay 
still, in the fading light of the afternoon, wait- 
ing till his old servant should come in and 
mend the fire and light the lamp, for he could 
not reach the bell. She was slow and potter- 
ing, though she was trustworthy; and she 
was crusty too, and did not like to be put out of 
her usual ways. He turned his head on the 
cushions and sighed, as he looked up at the 
strip of yellow sky between the trees. He was 
thinking of Enid, and how he had pictured 
her sharing The Cot with him. If she were 
here now, how different everything would be! 
The long years of waiting that stretched out 
before them seemed to grow interminable as he 
gazed down the vista that they made. He did 
not believe Sir Mark would ever relent, 
except by a miracle. They would grow grey 
and old in a waiting that seemed so cruel, so 
needless. 

The sound of the road 


wheels outside on 
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only roused a faint interest in him. It was 
the doctor’s gig, no doubt, or the baker’s cart 
from the village below the hill. If it was the 
doctor, he would get him to ring for the 
servant, who must surely have finished her 
tea by now, and be ready to attend to him. 
The wheels stopped at the gate, and yet 
no thrill of anticipation told him who was 
close at hand The great minutes of our lives 
come without warning or preparation, they 
send no heralds ahead. 

She was at his very threshold, brought to 
him as they brought the bride in olden days— 
and yet he did not feel one heart beat quicken, 
or anticipation stir. 

The door knocker sounded. He thought, 
with a rather grim smile, that the visitor, 
whoever it was, might knock all the evening, 
before old Mary heard. No, after all, there 
was her heavy step in the 
her voice at the entrance of the porch. 
There was another step in the narrow 
passage—not the doctor’s creaking boots—a 
footfall that sounded like a lady’s. Stanley 
sat up, in consternation, at the remembrance 
of hair tumbled on the pillows, and his 
smoking-coat. Someone shut the door behind 
them quickly, putting old Mary’s inquisitive 
eyes out of sight. Someone who stood, for 
a hesitating moment, smiling with love and 
pity, and then, at his cry of ‘ Enid,” ran 
across the floor to him. It was she herself, 
his own little sweetheart. The blessed lady 
of his dreams—he opened his arms with a 
feeling that Heaven had suddenly dawned on 
him—and she ran to him, and hid her face 
against. the shoulder of the smoking-coat. 

**Enid! Darling! How is this? what is it?” 
He could hardly find the words to ask what 
overturning of the world this was. 

**Are you glad, Walter?” Was there any 
need to ask? ‘Glad! But how is it! Has 
your father given in at last, and consented ? 
It seems like a thing too impossible to be 
true.” 

‘*No, he hasn’t given in. I don’t suppose 
he ever will. I asked him to let Margot bring 
me to see you, when I heard you were ill, 
and needed me, and he would not. So I 
have come without his permission, Walter.” 
She turned her head on its resting place, and 
looked up into the eyes that were close to 
her own. ‘May I stay, will you have me ? 
I will never go away any more, if you will.” 

So Stanley was married in a wheel chair, 
that was pushed up the aisle of the church 
by his friend the doctor, and the village had 
enough to talk about for a year. The new 
young lady at the agent’s cottage took up 
life there with a heart full of content. She 
settled down to the work of 


passage, and 


economical 


housekeeping as if she had never lived at 
Calvington. 


She would have dearly liked to 
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keep Nana with her, and, if anything coulg 
have tempted Catherine to leave Calvington, 
it would have been Enid’s coaxing voice, 
But while Mark was ‘there, that was the 
place for her, and she said good-bye to the 
two who had just been made one, with many 
a blessing, and went back at the end of the threg 
days. The last sight she had of her grand. 
daughter, as the fly from the station turned 
the corner, showed her standing at the door 
under the porch, waving a fond farewell, 
She was happy with the man for whose sake 
she had left wealth and luxury. No one could 
have doubted the happiness who could have 
seen the radiant face that faded slowly from 
Catherine’s gaze, as the fly receded, and 
have watched the light in her eyes as she 
turned to her husband’s call. 

‘Enid! You will catch cold; come in, my 
dearest; you know I’d come and fetch you, 
only I can’t move!” She ran in then. 
When Walter wanted her, it was the 
sweetest call she could have heard in the whole 
world. She came and perched upon the arm 
of his sofa—that sofa that was roomy enough 
for both of them—and smiled down at him 
with happy eyes. 

‘*l was only watching to see the last of dear 
Nana. She waved her dear old hand till the 
fly was round the bend. What a dear she 
has been to both of us! She is the best and 
sweetest woman in the world.” 

* Bar one. And you didn’t want to go 
back with her? You don’t want to go back 
to Calvington? You aren’t sorry you have 
left it, my darling?” There was a certain 
anxiety, under the tone of jest. 

“I am sorry I left my father angry. | 
should be thankful if I thought he had for- 
given me. But except for that, Walter,—oh, 
where you are is my only home now! Withb- 
out you, Calvington is the dreariest place on 
earth!” 

Margot wrote to her sister when the news 
of her marriage came, and there was 4 
yearning in her letter that made the tears 
come to Enid’s eyes. ‘ You have chosen the 
better part,” she said. “Thank Heaven you 
had enough wisdom to do it, and let the rest 
go. I wanted to warn you not to—I knowl 
did—but ['m glad all the same that you 
didn’t listen. If I'd had your courage and 
your sense, I think I mightn’t be the 
wretched woman I am to-day. Don't ever 
think you paid too high a price for the 
kind of happiness you have bought for your- 
self, even if it means the loss of what 
people would try to make you believe is better 
worth. No price is too high to pay for it. 
And no price pays for the want of it. I 
tell you that, and | ought to know.” 

‘*‘She need not tell me—I know it already,” 
Enid Stanley said as she folded the letter, 
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and put it on her writing bureau. “ Poor, 
pool Margot ! Traxminster must be worse 
than ever, if she can write like that!” 

The little house was transformed, somehow, 
since Enid had taken up her abode there. 


Old Mary retired grumbling, and declared 
she couldn’t stand young mistresses’ ways. 
Enid filled her place with maids who were 





brisk and handy, and they made The Cot a 
model house. The people about, who had 
liked Stanley well enough when he was an 
agreeable bachelor, found him doubly pleasant 
with such a wife. If there were one shadow 
on Enid’s happiness it was the thought that 
she had left her father’s house against his 
will. She knew it was useless to try to ask 
for his forgiveness, but she prayed for it 
every night and every morning, as the chief 
thing she longed for in her life. 

At Calvington, her name, like Gerald’s, 
was wiped out of remembrance. Mark had 
two children who had disobeyed: he would 
not count them any longer as his own. 

And over his soul there stole a growing 
resolution to replace them, and let their 
places be filled with other hopes. His ambi- 
tions had not been helped, as he hoped, by his 
children ; Margot had married in a way to do 
him credit, but Gerald and Enid had only 
disgraced the name he meant them to elevate. 
There was Almeric still, to be sure, but the 
secret conviction was growing that Almeric 
would never be anything but a black sheep. 
He kept his misdeeds from the sharp eyes of 
his father, and Mark was never able to find 
out anything tangible, but there was plenty 
that he suspected, and the mere suspicion 
made his brow grow dark. It was well 
enough for young men to have their rope, 
and he did not grudge it them. Men in the 
society into which he had forced them must 
bet a little, and roister, as other fashionable 
men did. But there must be an end to folly 
when they settled down to life seriously, and 
that Almeric did not seem to realise. He 
would not make the name of Renfrew mighty 
in the eyes of men. Mark began to ponder 
what the best plan was to adopt, since his 
children had failed him. He came to the 
conclusion that he would marry again. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


MARKS NEW ESSAY. 


FY\HERE was a certain Lady Bellairs, 

who was at that time in the 
| smartest. political set of the moment, 

and a power in society. She had 
taken up philanthropy and started country 
on her husband’s estate, and 
rather famous by that and 


industries 
made herself 
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her articles in the reviews. Her husband 
had been in the last Ministry, and while he 
lived she had enjoyed a measure of prominence 
which had been to her as the breath of life. 
It was whispered that there was nothing she 
could not get from a Government for the 
asking it, and she kept a salon of a kind 
still, though it was shorn of much lustre 
since her widowhood. For Lord Bellairs had 
left no son, and the settlements he had 
made on her were not lavish at the best. The 
cousin who succeeded him owed her an old 
grudge for a political influence she had used 
against him, and he was not inclined to 
lend her a helping hand. It had long been 
hinted to her by her advisers that she ought 
to marry again, if she meant to regain the 
place she used to fill. They suggested an 
American millionaire, as the best to supply 
her with an income sufficient to resume her 
old position of influence. Mark and she knew 
each other well enough, and were, by way 
of being helpers, now and then in the same 
cause. She fought on his side in_ politics, 
and that threw them a good deal together. 
It began to dawn on him that she was the 
very woman to make his second wife. 

She was still young—younger than Lady 
Ernestine had been when he married her— 
she was clever and handsome, and a leader 
in her set. He was quite aware that she 
would not have looked twice at him if he 
had had less money, but he was rich enongh 
to give her what she wanted in marrying 
again. She would help him in all his am- 
bitions, she might help him to a peerage in 
time. There was no romance on his part, 
nor on hers, either, it was probable. He 
did not desire anything of the kind. Of 
course, there must be a decent amount of 
courtship, but that would not be unpleasant 
with a woman of Lady Bellairs’ attractions. 
He thought it all over with a deliberation 
that might have been called cold-blooded, 
and the result was that he considered he 
could not do better for himself. 

He went to call on her as soon as his 
decision was taken, for he was not a man 
to waste his time. She had a small but very 
charming house in a little street close to the 
park, and it was mostly crowded with 
acquaintances. People came to talk over the 
plan of campaign for the woman’s political 
association to which she belonged, and of which 
she was practically one of the chief powers, 
though the names of other women were 
more to the front. They came to consult 
her about a thousand new schemes for help- 
ing the working classes, for reviving the 
village industries, and many other things. 
Her two lady secretaries were busy from 
morning till night working out her plans. 

Mark found her in a beautiful Adams’ room 
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looking over the peep of old square to the 
distant trees of the park. She had just come 
in in time to receive a dozen eallers, to 
whom she was dispensing tea, and she had 
returned from a hasty run into the country 
for the day. Her big-plumed hat with its 
picturesque bows and its air of individuality 
lay beside her on the sofa, and her gloves 
were flung upon a table with the bag of deer- 
skin that held a sheaf of papers. She was 
to speak at a meeting for the starting of 
central kitchens in another part of London 
to-night. 

The room was bright, and pretty, and smil- 


ing, like its mistress, as she looked up. 
‘**You? What a stranger!” she said, giving 


him her hand with a laugh, and stooping to 
dislodge the little chow that had nestled on 


the skirt of her frock. ‘‘Get off, Sing-Loo! 
I can’t have you tripping me up! And 
what brings you to my honoured mansion 


at a time when I thought you were always 
up to the eyes in business? I am flattered, I 
needn’t say, but I am also curious.” 

It was a direct question that might 
made another man slightly confused under 
the circumstances, but confusion was not in 
Mark’s line. He took the chair near her 
and declined, with a gesture, her inquiring 
movement towards the tea-pot. 

‘*No, thank you, I have had it. 
late on purpose, because [I hoped to find you 
alone. I will tell you presently what my 
errand is. Tell me, first. whether you have 
an engagement for the next half-hour, or 
can give it to me?” 

Lady Bellairs looked at the 
silver bracket with a somewhat 
‘**Let me see. I am going to receive a 
deputation at and I dine out after, 
and have my evening filled. A quarter past 
six—oh, yes, I think I can promise what 
ask. Is it very important? I suppose it 
must be, if it elaborate a prepara- 
tion for uninterrupted quiet.” 

“It is very important, or at least I regard 
it so. I[ take it as a omen that 
you will promise what I ask.” Lady Bellairs 
was a woman of her world, above all things. 
It is probable she needed no stronger hint 
than the one he had just given her. But 
her face betrayed no It was 
innocently gracious as she rang and gave the 
order that she was at home to no one till 
seven o'clock, 

**And now, I am at your service!” She sat 
back in her chair, in an attitude of sympa- 
thetic attention, and clasped her hands upon 
her knee. In her secret mind she was rapidly 
reviewing his advantages, and trying to 
remember what she had heard of his income. 
It would do—yes was pretty sure it 
would. She liked well enough, there 


have 


I came 


clock on its 
doubtful air. 


seven, 


you 


needs so 


good 


consciousness. 


she 
him 
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was something in his masterfulness that 
amused and diverted her—she who was gp 
used to having everyone under her own 
command, He was strong and self-reliant— 
she hated a milksop. He was self-made, and 
she had the admiration for self-manufacture 
that was one of the tenets of her political 
creed. He was perfectly presentable in hey 
world, if not of it—exactly. He would be a 
thousand times better than the American 
millionaire her friends were always recom. 
mending to her. She 
mously rich, his wealth was a proverb. There 
could be no doubt it would be as sensible a 
thing as she could do. So she sat still to listey 
to his wooing with that faint stir of ex. 
citement that a woman cannot help but feel 
even at the tritest and romantic of 
proposals. It means such an overturning of 
her settled traditions and her present life—-if 
she accepts. 

Sir Mark seemed in haste to 
start, now that he had his opportunity. He 


was sure he was enor. 


least 


no special 


looked past her out of the window, and 
flicked one glove upon the other hand. It 
might have been that he was remembering 


that other proposal he had made long ago, 
when Lady Ernestine had been the listener, 
No one would ever fill the place in his grati- 
tude and his affection that she had held. 

Lady Bellairs waited with a graceful interest 
for what he had to say. 

“T have a question to ask you.” Her eyes 
said * Yes” encouragingly, though she did not 
speak; she had far too much tact to interrupt 
a man at any time, still less on an occasion 
like this. 

**And yet I don’t know whether [ aim wise 
in asking it now, or whether I ought to wait 
a little longer, and prepare the ground for it. 
I am afraid to lose more by the delay than I 
should gain by the waiting. What do you say; 
you shall decide it for me? Shall I ask it now, 
or shall L wait?” 

A degree of consciousness certainly did come 
into Lady Bellairs’ manner. Perhaps it was 
difficult to avoid. 

‘You had better say what you want to say, 
and get it over,” she answered. Though her 
words sounded light, her manner was still per- 
fect, a gentle comprehension that was too well 
bred to make itself more evident till he called 
upon her to understand. 

“Then I accept the permission. 
too after that, if 
abrupt. I have come to ask you a question 
to which your answer will bring me much 


You are 


wise to blame me, I sound 


satisfaction, or the reverse.” 

Her lip curved a little quaintly at the corner. 
She neither expected nor desired sentiment 
from Sir Mark, but this utter dispensing with 
it was a little quaint, it must be confessed. 
women, as all 


*T admire you above most 
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“Mark bent and kissed the pretty hand.”—,’. 
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the universe does. Will you give me leave to 


prove my feeling for you for the rest of our 
lives? Will you become my wife?” 
It was rather well put, after all. Lady 


Bellairs felt an answering admiration for his 
talents and his Another man might 
have tried to talk of his love for her, and that, 
besides being clumsy, under the circumstances 
might have been uncomfortable and awkward, 
for it would have seemed to call for recipro- 
cation on her part, and she was not prepared 
to indulge him in that. He had saved her the 
trouble of posing, and that was something to 
earn any woman’s gratitude. She smiled upon 
him quite warmly as she answered, ‘* Of course, 
as you say, it is a little unexpected. You 
have certainly not led up to anything of 
the kind.” 

Sir Mark felt the pat of the paw under the 
velvet covering. He looked a trifle uncom- 
fortable as he replied, ‘I am a busy man, and 
you a busy woman. I thought it might be 
dispensed with, under the circumstances, per- 
haps. But I am perfectly willing to give you 
any length of time to consider the matter that 
you like to ask, only let it be as short as you 
can make it, if you don’t mind.” 

**Is he growing more eager?” Lady Bellairs 
asked herself, in slight surprise. Then she 
drew back the wonder with a little mental 
shrug. It was only that he was impatient 
of delay from his habits of business, not be- 
cause he could not rest till he knew whether 
she was going to be his wife or not. She 
looked at him with the smile that experience 
had taught her was wirning, and said in a 
deliberate voice, “I think that would be taking 
advantage of your goodness. It would be too 
bad not to give a prompt reply to so prompt 
an offer. You can have it at once, there is no 
use in delaying it, since I am a woman who 
can make up her mind about as quickly as 
anyone I know.” 

She spoke deliberately, and she looked quite 
collected, as indeed she was. 

**And what have you made up your mind 
to? May I hope that it is what I ask?” 

**You may hope what you like,” said Lady 
Bellairs, smiling charmingly. 

Mark bent and kissed the pretty hand with 
its sparkling diamonds that rested on the arm 
of the chair at his side. 

**You make me the proudest of men,” he 
said, and indeed, his face lit up with elation 
and gratification. It was something for a 


sense. 


man to have won Lady Bellairs for his wife ; 
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most of all for a man sprung like himself from 
the people, and self-made. 

He came out of the house presently, with 
his head held high. He had had to go whey 
that deputation was announced—the deputa- 
tion that in his masterful way he had wanted 
to have dismissed, since the audience was his 
by prior right. But Lady Bellairs had shakey 
her head at him, and given her own orders 
to the butler with a decisive voice. 

“They have an appointinent, and I never 
will break an engagement. 
to begin by clashing with each other’s arrange. 
ments, I trust ?” 

Her voice suggested such a doubt of the 
consequences if they did that Mark yielded. 

“You are quite right,” he said; ‘I only 
admire you the more for a firmness in which 
I am the sufferer.” 

He went away with the meekness that would 
have filled his children with amazement, after 
he had taken a lingering leave of her. 

He walked down the street for some distance 
before he even thought of hailing a hansom, 
though he was due at his own house to see 


We are not going 


someone on business, and he had the name 
of being punctuality itself. But he was too 
pleased and satisfied at his own success to 


have a thought of vexation at what at any 


other time he would have blamed himself 
sternly for. He had done the thing that 
was best—there could be no doubt about 
it. And the doing was far more agreeable 


than he could ever have fancied in anticipa- 
tion. If he had supposed this second marriage 
would bring him so much satisfaction in the 
mere arranging, he would have considered it 
years ago. But then, there were few women 
like Lady Bellairs—very few, indeed. He had 
certainly been most fortunate in his choice. 
He would start life anew now, and begin to 
build afresh that edifice of his own aggrandise- 
ment that his own flesh and blood had done 
their utmost to pull down. With Lady Bellairs 
as his wife, there was nothing that could be 
denied to his ambition, nothing that seemed 
too hard for his strong hand. to unloose. And 
all the time, as he walked through the busy 
thoroughfares, where the roll of carriages and 
omnibuses went on ceaselessly, his well-built 
house of cards was having another shake and 
upheaval. He little knew what brought the 
swift foot of the pursuing fates so close to him. 
If he had known, his exultant head would have 
been set less high. 
[END OF CHAPTER EIGHTEEN. | 
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ORROR hangs over all the past 
Of the path which the ages 
climb— 
Tyrants trampling on tribes 
aghast, 
Sin, and sorrow, and crime— 
O’er all the road which the race hath 
trod 
Since man began to be, 
By sanguine water, and crimson sod, 
And shade of the upas tree— 
Yet the earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of God 
As the waters cover the sea. 


But alas, and alas, for the work un- 
wrought 
By us, who have known the Lord, 
Grain ungarnered and battles unfought, 
And rust-red sickle and sword : 
“Pity us, Lord, who deserve Thy rod” 
(We cry upon bended knee), 
“For our loins are ungirded, our feet 
unshod, 
Who should have led up to Thee 
A world fulfilled with the knowledge of 
God 
As the waters cover the sea.” 
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I saw the sky in the ocean glassed, 
Crimson, purple, and gold, 
And never a ray thro’ the high heaven 
passed 
But its wraith on the wave was rolled; 
And I said, ‘‘Full fair are the splen- 
dours broad 
Where the morn hath trodden the sea, 
But this our world, which the Lord hath 
trod, 
Fairer by far shall be, 
When the earth is filled with the know- 
ledge of God 
As the waters cover the sea.” 


It is coming, is coming, the golden time 
When wrong shall be wrought no 
more, 
When all the cruelty, all the crime, 
Shall pass like a cloud blown o'er; 
—Dire is the road which the race 
hath trod, 
But oh, the goal to see, 
When broken at last with an iron rod 
Satan and sin shall be, 
And the earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of God 
As the waters cover the sea. 


G. A. DERRY AND RAPHOE. 
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EW sayings are in more 
general use than this, 
and for the most part 
its use is to be en- 
couraged, though, 
like everything else, 
it is liable to be 
overdone. Unques- 
tionably, the thought 
that, when things are 
looking almost with- 
out hope, a happier 

and better time may come, is a cheering 

thought to keep within our hearts; and the 
knowledge that, when we ourselves require 

**“mending,” it is never too late to begin, 

may help many a weak heart to make the 

effort which otherwise might never be made. 
One of my oldest friends is a man named 
Smith— Jimmy Smith, as he is generally 
called. He was called to the Bar about 
fifteen years ago, and for ten years he 
never had a client, except through one 
or two briefs the judge put into his hand 
when prisoners were without counsel. He 

did not lose heart, though; for, having no 

influence whatever, he knew it would be a 

very uphill fight for him. When the Assizes 

came round to our little county town, Jimmy 

always made a 














came round too, and he 
point of coming down to my house to spend 
the evening while the Assizes were going on. 
As there were generally three Assize terms 
every year, I saw a good deal of Jimmy. 
But then, if there had been but one Assize 
term in the year, I should still have seen a 
good deal of Jimmy, for he stood about six 
feet four inches ‘in his stockings,” and was 
broad in proportion. So year after year he 
sat in my “snuggery” and told me _ the 
oft-repeated tale of “no briefs.” But he was 
as cheerful about it as if the world had 
singled him out for favours and clients were 
crowding round him every day. 

‘It cannot go on like this much longer,” 
he would say, as he watched the smoke 
eurling up from his cherished briar—‘ it 
cannot go on like this; somebody must tumble 


across me, if only accidentally, some day, 
and, once I’ve had a fair start, I'll back my. 
self to keep going. It’s never too late for 
fortune to mend, you know.” 

And at last somebody did “tumble across 
him,” though it probably occurred in error, 
A poor Welsh farmer was accused of stealing 
a sheep from a neighbour, who was also a 
farmer. The two farms lay close together on 
the slope of a mountain, and on the u- 
enclosed part of the hill the tenants of the 
surrounding farms had the right of turning 
out their sheep. The principal witness 
against the accused—whose name was John 
Jones, whose honesty had never before been 
brought in question—was a still smaller 
farmer, named William Jones, whose reputa- 
tion was none of the best. He was John 
immediate neighbour. Before the 
case came into court Jimmy had carefully 
read through the depositions taken before the 
magistrates, and a line of defence occurred 
to him which was not hinted at in his brief. 
It is not necessary to go through the whole of 
the evidence; we are more concerned with 
the evidence of William Jones. But, first, I 
must state that the owner of the sheep 
deposed that he had counted his sheep on the 
25th of September and found them all right, 
and that, by an unusual coincidence, he had 
counted them again on the following day and 
found them one short. As a rule, he did not 
see his sheep more than once a week, except 
at lambing time. Jimmy asked him how it 
was that on this particular occasion he had 
visited his flock on two consecutive days, and 
he replied that, as he was obliged to cross 
the hill to see about the threshing-machine, 
he had taken advantage of the occasion to 
look his sheep over. His evidence was 
evidently trustworthy and straightforward. 

Then William Jones began. This was his 
story :—On the night of the 24th of Sep 
tember he had heard a sheep bleating in 
front of his house, and, knowing there were 
no sheep in that field, he had got up and 
looked through the window. He saw the 
prisoner carrying a sheep in his arms, It 


Jones’s 
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was a bright moonlight night, and the 
prisoner's face was turned towards his house 
at the moment, and he saw him quite dis- 
tinctly. The footpath on which the prisoner 
was walking was not more than twenty yards 
from his door. The prisoner was walking 
fast, as if he were in a hurry. 

Cross-examined by Mr. James Smith: ‘*‘ Now, 
sir, do you wish the jury to believe that a 
slightly built man like the prisoner could 
carry a fat sheep and walk rapidly at the 
same time?” 

Witness: “It was easy enough to carry it, 
for it was little better than skin and bone.” 

Mr. Smith: ‘“*Thank you, my friend—that 
is precisely what I wanted to get at. May 
I ask you now to inform the jury how you 
came to know that sheep was little better 
than skin and bone?” 

No answer. Mr. Smith repeated the ques- 
tion. Still no reply. 

“Now, sir,” went on the prisoner's advo- 
cate, while every ear in court was very 
“wide awake ”—‘‘ you have heard that it is 
never too late to mend, I don’t want you 
to say anything to incriminate yourself, but 
I ask you to do an honest act now to the 
prisoner at the bar by mending your evi- 
dence. Do you still swear that you saw the 
prisoner carrying a sheep past your house 
on the night of the 25th of September ?” 

“T swear I saw him carrying a sheep that 
night.” 

“Was that 
stolen ?” 

The counsel for the prosecution: ‘I must 
really object, m’ lud, to that question.” 

The judge: “I think, Mr. Smith, you are 
hardly entitled to ask that.” 

Mr. Smith: ** Very well, m’lud. I will ask 
the witness no further questions. I am quite 
satisfied with the evidence as it stands.” 

As the counsel for the prosecution was 
witness, the 


sheep the sheep that was 


beginning to re-examine his 
foreman of the jury said 

“We think, my lord, that it is only wasting 
the time of the court to continue this case. 
Our minds are quite made up.” 
“This is very irregular, 
looked at the prosecuting 


The judge: 
but * and he 
counsel, 

The prosecuting counsel: “TI am in your 
lordship’s hands.” 

The judge nodded to the jury. The fore- 
man said, *‘ We find a verdict of Not Guilty.” 

So barrister and client benefited here by 
the fact that it is never too late to mend. 

How careless people are sometimes in 
driving along the streets! Not long ago | 
was walking down the principal thorough- 
fare of our little county town when a 
rollicking blade drove past me so closely as 
to tear my coat-sleeve with a piece of stick 


that was sticking out of the cart. It was 
about nine o'clock at night, at midsummer, 
and I had to walk through a mile of streets. 
So I turned into a shop at which I was in 
the habit of buying my gloves, and I asked 
the young lady behind the counter if she 
would kindly put a pin in the sleeve, at the 
same time apologising for making such a 
request at such a late hour. She consented 
with a pleasant smile, adding, with charming 
humour, “It is never too late to mend.” 

One of the most respectable men I have 
ever known told me, some years ago, some- 
thing of his history. He had been, when a 
young man, a complete wastrel, living a life 
of idleness and profligacy. He was a « -urce 
of great trouble to his parents, who tried, 
but all in vain, to reclaim him. He had many 
good qualities, being kind, generous, and for- 
giving, and this fact made his idleness and 
general bad behaviour all the more sad. One 
night he went with some friends to hear a 
lecturer describe the condition of the newly 
opened great north-west lands of Canada— 
the lecture being intended to stir up the desire 
for emigration. Our young man cared very 
little about Canada or agriculture —or any- 
thing else, in short, except pleasure — so he 
listened in an apathetic way, and all he could 
remember on leaving the lecture-room was 
the strongly emphasised statement of the 
lecturer that, for the British farmer and agri- 
cultural labourer, it was, while Canada _ re- 
mained open, never too late to mend. And 
somehow, as does happen sometimes, these 
words got hold of that young man in an 
extraordinary way. So persistently did they 
fill his thoughts, that in a few weeks he was 
acting upon them in his own individual per- 
son, and in a few months he proved to his 
delighted friends the truth of the old axiom. 

There is an apple-tree in my garden that 
has been planted thirteen years, and has (or 
rather had) never borne a crop. Year after 
year it has been pruned and manured, and 
vear after year I have said ‘*That tree shall 
come down this year.” Somehow—chiefly, I 
fear, through laziness—the threat was never 
carried into effect, and now, when all hope 
of fruit had vanished, it has this year produced 
an abundant crop. So patience, like virtue, is 
its own reward. But it had very nearly been 
too late. 

A favourite old hen of mine—she is a very 
old hen indeed, and I have several times 
thought of sending her as a present to some 
philanthropic institution—has given me a great 
deal of unnecessary trouble—as hens will. One 
expects something of this sort always from a 
hen, but there may be sadly too much of it. 
She has reared for me many a good brood of 
chickens, but while gratitude admits so much, 
truth compels me to state that she has always 
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reared them where she ought not to rear them 


—in the flower-garden. Light in body and 
gifted with powerful wings, the fence that 
could stop her has not been erected in this 


part of the world. Well, last year there was 
a breakdown, and things mended oddly enough 
after that breakdown. Someone, unluckily for 
the hen, threw a stone to drive her out of the 
garden, and the stone caught her on the wing 
and broke it. While the wing has never 
mended properly at all, her manners and 
habits have mended in a very remarkable 
way, for as she cannot now top the fence, 
was used to do, she is no longer a 
nr’sance; and, as she goes sorrowfully about 
the _ ard with her broken wing, she is a proof 
of the truth of the saying that “It is never 
too late to mend,” while the unmended wing 
suggests that there is something wrong with 
the proverb when broken wings are in ques- 
tion. 

But, as I hinted in the beginning of my 
paper, there is a limit to the “never.” A 
friend of mine—an easy-going, procrastinating 
sort of man—living in an _ out-of-the-way 
country place, broke a couple of the spokes 
of one wheel of his dog-cart, and gradually 
the whole wheel began to show tokens of 
disruption. Every time he saw the wheel he 
said to himself, ‘‘I must have that mended,” 
and as often as he said it he forgot to take 
further steps in the matter. This forget- 
fulnéSs on his part may have been to some 
extent excusable, for he was “in love,” and 
men in love, I have been told, are apt to 
be forgetful. The course of true love, however, 
went on smoothly enough, in spite of the 
broken 


as she 


wheel—and the proverb to the con- 
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Nearly every week my friend drove 
over to the home of his lady-love, and things 


trary. 


had that his people had 
invited the lady to spend a certain afternoon 
with them. My friend, of course, drove her 
home, and he made up his mind that when 
he drove back again to his own door his 
heart, which broken (that 
is, I believe, the accepted view), should be 
mended—notwithstanding the 
Way was river, which 
was bridgeless, and so it had 
to be forded. And just before they reached 
the river my friend began his long, and 
often rehearsed, speech. He had, like many 
lazy men, a somewhat artistic turn of mind, 
and he had planned with and fore- 
thought a little dramatic dénouement. He 
would (he had himself) make his 
proposal just as he reached the river’s brink. 
The acceptance should occur (you how 
very sure he felt about it!) just as the 
further side was gained (if time were wanted, 
he could pull up in the middle of the river, 
and wait), and then he could say, clasping 
his bride-elect in his stalwart arms, ‘ As the 
waters of that flowing stream, dear one, 
have washed away all traces of our course, 
so shall your loving answer obliterate for ever 
all traces of sorrow from my life.” Everything 


gone so far own 


was more or less 


more or less 
wheel. The 
at that part 


across a 


care 


said to 


see, 


went well. The speech was made at the 
right moment. The trap’s wheels were grind- 
ing across the gravel, when suddenly the 
damaged wheel caught on a large stone, 
and the next moment the unfortunate lovers 
were struggling in three feet of water. This 
is laughable, of course, but such incidents 


have also their serious side. 
J. T. BuRTON-WOLLASTON, 
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DONERS~ who are 
hardly more than 
middle-aged can well 
remember when 
flowers were few 
and, except at rare 
intervals, almost un- 
procurable, except in 





Covent Garden, where 
the shops in the Cen- 
high prices, and 
precincts of the 
wallflowers and 





vay 


them at 
outer 


tral Avenue sold 
stall-holders in the 
market offered 
hyacinths in spring and of pinks in summer 
March and 


bunches of 


at comparatively low rates. In 
April women and wizened, crippled 
children sold violets in the principal West 
End thoroughfares and outside the railway 
stations; and a few weeks later these were 
succeeded by lilies of the valley, which in due 
lavender. At 
other seasons, and sometimes in addition to 
the flowers, they sold watercress at the corners 
or hawked it up and down the streets they 
regarded as their beat, and did quite a flour- 
ishing, though a precarious, trade. Now most 
a florist’s shop, the flower-sellers 
are numerous and belong to an organised 
brigade, the children are at school five days 
out of the week, and the cripples and sickly 
are cared for by various agencies, all of which 


ragged 


time gave way to roses and 


streets boast 


are doing good work. 

One of the most remarkable of these is the 
Watercress and Flower Giris’ Christian Mis- 
sion, which was only established in 1866 under 
the auspices of the good Earl of Shaftesbury, 
who had had his attention drawn to this par- 
John Groom, then a 
London apprentice, who in his spare hours 
visited: some of the lowest slums of London, 
and saw scenes that would hardly be credited 
Between 1860 and 1870 Farringdon and 

Garden Markets were the principal 
depOts for watercress and flowers, and opened 


ticular class by Mr. 
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Cove nt 
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Watercress Sellers at 











at 4 a.m. 
footed children, 
aged, decrepit men and women from distant 


There, in all weathers, came bare- 
clothed in dirty rags, and 


districts, who had scraped together a few 
pence for the purchase of as many bundles of 
watercress as it would procure. This they 
washed at the pump and divided into small 
bunches before starting, cold and hungry, on 
the weary march back to the cellars and garrets 
they called home. The most profitable adjunct 
to any of them was an afflicted child—their 
own or hired—a poor little atom of humanity 

lame, blind, or to fits: the worse 
the condition the more likely to awaken sym- 
pathy. Flewers carried in an emaciated, 
grimy little hand were an excuse for begging; 
hunger sharpened the juvenile wits, and 
taught it to whine for money or seize the 
opportunity to steal. Rags, dirt, and cough 
were too often the stock-in-trade. 

During those years began the great influx 
of flowers into our huge city from the Scilly 
and Channel Islands and the south of France, 
and a perfect army of children and young 
girls, as well as older women, appeared selling 
them in the streets. It was a life of liberty, 
a business opening for which no _ training 
was required. Not only the poverty-stricken 
but the vicious embraced it, and enlisted their 
children into the service. Cruel threats and 
hlows, as well as neglect, made them bold and 
persistent in their efforts to sell, and the 
moral tone was of the worst. Mr. Groom and 
his few helpers speedily saw that the only 
way of bringing sweetness and light into this 
mass of misery was by befriending the chil- 
dren, and thus by degrees getting the girls 
out of the street with all its temptations. An 
empty shop in a blind alley was secured, and 
the poor little things were invited to a 
welcome meal of hot soup and bread, the 
preliminary to which was an unwelcome 
application of soap and water. They endured 
the washing for the sake of the soup, and the 
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next step was to mend their rags and prac- 
tically to reclothe them. This had to be 
done warily, and the cast-off frocks and 
jackets of well-to-do children had to be cut 
about and patched to prevent them from 
being pawned or sold. Cleanliness and tidi- 
ness were opposed by the parents as being 
downright injurious to business, 

After two years of this pioneer work Mr. 
Groom was advised to bring it before the 
notice of Lord Shaftesbury, who was most 
willing to help, and told the poor folks at 
the very first meeting he addressed that the 
great principle of his assistance and of the 
organisation over which he was ready to pre- 
side would be to help those who endeavoured 
by helping their kind friends to help them- 
selves. The first step taken was to hire a 
large schoolroom in Harp Alley, close to the 
old Farringdon Market, and with the hearty 
co-operation of the wholesale dealers, hundreds 
of watercress sellers were invited to a sub- 
stantial meat tea, which was followed by a 
second gathering, at which the poor guests 
were invited to state their greatest needs and 
to give suggestions as to how their friends 
might meet them. 

Thirty years have passed since that day, 
and the ramifications of the work thus begun 
would be almost incredible had they not 
proved themselves to be eminently~ practical. 
The temperance and thrift efforts were among 
the first, and the Penny Bank alone has had 
as many as 1,500 members in one year, while 
as much as £800 has passed through the 
manager’s hands. From the first days also 
date the Loan, Barrow and Stock Clubs, the 
Sick, Maternity, Clothing and Blanket Clubs, 
and the work of the missionaries and 
deaconesses or nursing sisters, who visit the 
people in their own houses, and carry on 
many kinds of help and teaching. 

No longer do the poor flower and water- 
cress women leave the early morning market 
hungry and miserable, for there is a free 
breakfast room open to them where each gets 
two substantial slices of bread and _ butter 
and a pint of cocoa, where they can sit and 
arrange their flowers, see the missionary and 
tell him of any help they need, or report 
cases of sickness so as to ensure an immediate 
visit from a deaconess. A short Bible read- 
ing always accompanies these breakfasts. 

One of the most interesting branches of this 
good work is the Cripple Industrial Training 
Home scheme, which is highly successful and 
on the point of being considerably extended. 
These poor children are found in their attic 
or cellar homes by the deaconesses, their 
cases investigated and application made for 
admission. Sometimes a girl is sent from a 
distance, and they are either boarded in the 
Home (which is at 37, Sekforde Street, 
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Clerkenwell), or with suitable families, and 
some are able to go to and fro to their 
homes in the neighbourhood with the aid of 
wheeled chairs which are sent for them. 

The selection of artificial flower making for 
the cripples is a very wise one, for too 
often the coarse work provided for the poor 
and helpless is uninteresting and simply 
repellent. This is light and pretty and bears 
a certain sort of relationship to the traffic in 
real flowers in which so many of their 
mothers and elder sisters are employed. 
The muslin petals are stamped cut by men 
in other parts of the premises, this being 
heavy work, and the girls in the general 
workroom are taught how to colour and put 
them together, how to manage the stalks, 
assort the foliage, and generally mount them 
for sale. They particularly excel in Gloire 
de Dijon and other roses, and in chrysan- 
themums of various colours, and are always 
employed in making flowers that are natural 
to the time of the year, such as _ violets, 
primroses, and daisies in spring, roses in 
summer, and chrysanthemums in autumn and 
winter. During one of the cold weeks of 
last March they were busy with a large 
order for cornflowers in light and dark 
blues, the Oxford and Cambridge colours for 
the coming boat race, 

The flowers are frequently sent long dis- 
tances to drawing-room and other exhibitions 
where it is desired to help on a local branch of 
the work, and they seli well both for personal 
and room decoration. The girls remain in the 
Home for two years, during which time 
comfort, warmth, and good plain food fre- 
quently effect a revolution in their bodily 
health, and as soon as they are proficient in 
their trade employment or situations are 
procured for them, and they become self- 
supporting. 

The same happy idea of connection with 
flowers is carried out in the Orphanage and 
Homes for waif girls at Clacton-on-Sea, 
seventy miles from London, and consequently 
right away from any old connections. The 
Homes are named after familiar blossoms: 
Violet, Snowdrop, Forget-me-not, Buttercup, 
Daisy, Bluebell, and Lobelia, and they are all 
the Mission’s own freehold property, vested in 
trustees, enrglled in the High Court, and the 
trust secured by law. There is space enough 
for five more, and funds have _ recently 
been given anonymously for building them. 
Each of these cottages accommodates twenty 
children, who are managed by a foster-mother 
with two house helps who are young girls 
in training for service. No uniform nor any 
badge of charity is worn, and all attend the 
local schools and have a thoroughly family 
life, and they are drafted off to service with 
good outfits at the age of sixteen. Mr. Groom’s 
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long experience proves that they are not 


nearly so well suited for embryo housemaids 
and cooks in middle-class families as for situa- 
tions with people who can just afford to keep a 
girl to help with the children or to assist the 
mistress with her own 
places they are under constant supervision, and 
there is no gulf fixed between them and their 
mployers. One of the Clacton hoines is called 
Babies’ Villa, and there is a cottage hospital 


housework. In such 


and a holiday home for blind and crippled 
children. How young the babies are received 
is shown by the fact that among them have 
been little twin sisters of ten days old, while a 


fortnight and three months are quite norma! 


any special 


ages. They do not belong to 
parish, but are gathered from prisons, police 
Destitution 
rescue, It does not 
imagination to 


the life of a 


courts, slums, and dens of infamy. 
is their 
require any great stretch of 


one claim to 
conceive how very dull must be 
blind slum child, or of completely 
crippled as to be unable to the chair 
or heap of rags on which it drags out existence 


one so 


leave 


alone, during the absence of the mother at 
work. They cannot get exercise by running 
about, and consequently are in poor health, 
fortnight in a 
them. The 
and many 


and a holiday of a month or 


country place is perfect bliss to 


slum dwellers are not all vicious, 
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mothers do their very best for their delicate 
children. and such holidays are even more 
appreciaved by them than by their offspring. 

All the Homes are open to inspection 
daily from two to five p.m., except on 
Saturdays and Sundays, and many visitors 
to Clacton go to see how the good work 
progresses, and carry away memories that 
often bear fruit in unexpected ways. 

Another branch of Mission work is known 
as the “Emily Loan Fund,” and was named 
by Lord Shaftesbury in memory of his wife. 
Its object is to lend in winter, when flowers 
we scarce, stalls, stocks of comestibles, 
barrows, and baked potatoes and chestnut 
ovens to poor women who pay a small sum 
for the hire of them, and as soon as the cost 
is thus repaid the article is the hirer’s own 
property. Thousands have been aided in this 
manner, and the practical principle of self- 
help does a great deal more good in the long 
run than any amount of charity, because it 
fosters self-respect and self-reliance. 

Though the headquarters of the Mission 
remain in Sekforde Street (where there is a 
large hall used for children’s services, Christian 
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Endeavour, and Band of Hope meetings, and 
for a Sunday school of 500 in addition to 
other agencies), there are six branches in 
various parts of London where kind fricnds 
and earnest workers gather the women and 
children about them and carry on the clubs 
and other methods of befriending all who 
need tangible help, as well as moral support 
and simple Christian teaching. The work is 
very quietly done, and so little blazoned 
abroad that it is less known than many other 
missions, and yet what it has accomplished 
since 1866 amounts to a complete revolution 
in the condition of the women and children 
who, before that time, were the most pitiable 
objects in our London streets. 

The lines on which the Council works are 
that there is no necessity for any girl or 
child to remain in those streets, and that, 
though with the present popular demand for 
flowers there must be persons to meet it, 
they should be matronly women who know 
the dangers of street life, and are helped in 
every possible way to withstand them, and 
to better their own position without being 
lifted out of it. 





FLORAL EXHIBITION OF ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS, THE WORK OF THE CRIPPLED GIRLS. 
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The Children’s Hour. 







OBIN had got a big “ secred,” 
as he called it, in that 
little curly head of his. 
He was an only child 
and rather a lonely one, 
with no special playmates 
of his own age. In con- 
sequence, he got into a 

habit of thinking and 

planning things out for 

himself in a way un- 
2 known to anyone. Also 
he was rather a self-willed child, 
as only children often are, and 
dearly liked to get his own way. 
He very often did, for Robin was 
a great pet. It was very hard to resist the 
appeal of his great blue eyes and his coaxing 
little ways. But there was one thing on 
which Robin had set his heart, but with re- 
gard to which he found father and mother 
both quite uncoaxable. 

Robin lived in Kent. All around the house 
stretched acres of garden, all kitchen garden, 
and not very beautiful to look upon. There 
were fields of cabbages all in straight lines, 
fields of parsley, fields of feathery carrot 
plants. Every evening, about Robin’s tea-time, 
father’s men began picking the vegetables and 
packing them in the large waggon with the 
high sides, pile upon pile of greenstulff, closely 
wedged together. Then, when Robin was 
snugly tucked up in bed asleep and dreaming, 
they harnessed the great horses to the waggon 
and started off for the London market. 

That is the way in which little London boys 
and girls get their vegetables nice and fresh for 
their dinners next day. 

Ever since Robin could remember, his great 
delight had been to watch the packing of the 
market-cart every evening. In winter he 
liked to see the round cabbages and broccoli 
neatly stacked, or the Brussel’s sprouts—‘ doll’s 
cabbages” he called them. Then, when 
summer came round, basket upon basket of 
tidy green peas and beans, and always nearly 
all the year the mossy parsley. But as he 





Robin’s Ride to “Lunnon Town.” 
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looked and watched, a great longing grew 
stronger and stronger in’ Robin’s mind to 
follow the vegetables to that mysterious 
**Lunnon” he was always hearing about. It 
must be a very remarkable place, he thought, 
and the people very odd, to eat so many 
vegetables. They could eat nothing else, 
Robin thought. He would like to sce the 
place. 

Robin coaxed and begged, but in vain. One 
Bank holiday his parents had taken him to 
Margate—a never-to-be-forgotten day. But 
of London there was never a suggestion. Yet 
father often went up there. 

**Mother, mayu’t I go to London with 
father?” 

**Not to-day, dearie, he’s gone on business.” 

* Why, I thought he went in the _ puffer 
train? Mayn’t I go, too? I like goin’ in puffer 
trains.” 

* You must wait till you’re older, my man,” 
was the invariable reply. But it became more 
than Robin could bear. He had been six years 
old last birthday, and people called him a big 
boy for his age. Surely, he thought, he was 
big enough to go to “ Lunnon town.” 

One day father and mother went for a holi- 
day to spend the day at Aunt Amelia’s for a 
wedding. It was too far for Robin, and he was 
left behind. At first the day seemed long, but 
Sarah Jane was very kind and gave him a 
jam tart all to himself at dinner, and _ the 
white kitten was unusually playful and com- 
panionable. Then, towards evening, came 
the never-ending excitement of packing the 
market-cart, and Robin wandered, as usual, 
into the yard to watch the process. 

To-night it was Sam Plummer who was 
to drive the market-cart, and Sam, a good- 
natured, rather stupid fellow, was a great ally 
of Robin’s. 

Robin watched Sam standing in the great 
waggon, inside the high wooden bars which 
ran all round it, deftly catching the round 
balls of cabbages which the other men threw 
up to him from below, till the van was piled 
quite full and high, Then Sam and the men, 
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who were thirsty with their work, went down 
the road to havea pint of beer at the “Swan” 
before starting Londonwards. At the same 
moment a friend looked in at the kitchen to 
see Sarah Jane, and for a while no one 
thought of Robin. 

Then his ‘‘secred” came out. Robin looked 





one could possibly have spied him from 
below. 

It grew dusk. It was quite Robin’s bedtime, 
ouly mother was not there to remember it. 
But the dustman did, and he came to Robin 

sitting up there snug among the cabbages, 
and not moving for fear someone should see 


Loading the waggon. 


round and found himself quite alone. Before 
him stood the laden waggon and horses. 

“Now!” quoth Master Robin triumphantly 
tohimself. ‘* Now I «ill go with Sam to Lun- 
non town, and no one shall prevent me!” 

He proceeded to climb up the bars to the 
very top of the van as quickly as he could 
manage. He had often done it before, and 
Dobbin and Daisy stood very still. He threw 
a few of the cabbages far out over the 
wall, and made himself a cosy little green 
nest. There Robin cuddled down, and no 

901 


him—just as if he had been in his little bed 
at home. 

So by the time Sam Plummer came hack 
from the “Swan” and mounted the front 
board of the waggon, flicking his whip and 
his reins to Dobbin and Daisy, and saying 
*Gee-up!” Robin was fast asleep. 

The starting of the van roused him slightly. 
He vaguely remembered that he was going 
to London town. But it had grown quite 
dark, and Robin curled round and went to 
sleep again, 
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Dobbin and Daisy crawled on through the 
night at their usual steady pace. They were 
quite used to going up to London every other 
night, and so was Sam Plummer, taking his 
turn. They travelled slowly under the stars 
along the quiet country lane, and Robin slept 
peacefully up above among the cabbages. 

The lanes gave place to high roads. Houses 
dotted each side, and gradually became thicker 


and thicker till they were almost streets. 
Dobbin and Daisy knew every inch of the 
way and needed no guiding from Sam. _ I 
fear the beer at the ‘‘Swan” had made the 


latter somewhat sleepy, for, quite suddenly, 
Robin was awakened by a fearful cry from 
him. 

Peering cautiously over down on to the foot- 
board, he saw that it was empty. Sam was 
gone. From the road behind came a terrible 
groan. Then all was silent, and Dobbin and 
Daisy walked on sedately through the dark- 
ness, 

Robin, very sleepy and rather frightened, 
wondered vaguely what todo. To climb down 
from his lofty perch whilst the waggon was 
moving was impossible; and, while he won- 
dered, Robin went to sleep again, comforting 
himself with the thought that he was on his 
way to London town, and that Dobbin and 
Daisy knew the road. 

An hour later, when some passers-by found 
poor Sam lying in the middle of the road with 
a broken leg, there was no trace of waggon or 
horses to be seen anywhere. 

About that time, father and mother, with 
Sarah Jane in floods of tears, were hunting 
high and low ina terrible fright for Robin, who 

yas nowhere to be found. 

When that young gentleman opened his 
eyes again, it was almost daylight and rather 
chilly. Sitting up and looking down from his 
eyrie, he found himself in a world of houses, 
with the gas-lamps going out below, and the 
stars dying in the grey sky above. 
Clearly, thought Robin, this must be London 
town. But still Dobbin and Daisy marched on. 

How they threaded their way through the 
streets, taking the right turns to right and 
left, was wonderful indeed, and only known to 
Him Who has implanted such marvellous 
instincts in dumb beasts. 

To Robin up aloft, round-eyed and scared, 
it seemed a dreadful, never-ending journey. 
Houses as far as he could each street 
exactly like the last. Down below, an ever- 
increasing crowd of people on foot and vehicles, 
growing with the daylight. Every moment 
Robin feared they would knock up against some 
other van, taller and heavier than theirs, or 
that some fast cart or hurrying, jingling dray 
would rush into them. The journey was not as 


see, 


pleasant as he had pictured, nor was London 
town as nice as he had fancied. 


Ife was very 
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cold and very hungry, and heartily wished 
himself safe at home with mother. 

Where were Dobbin and Daisy taking him 
to? He called feebly to them to ‘* Whoa!” but 
his little voice was drowned by the noise the 
waggon made on the stones. Poor little Robin 
felt helpless. The blue eyes filled with tears, 
and London town became a misty blur, 

He was aroused by finding water on either 
side of him, a_ broad river. They were 
crossing a bridge. Robin was so small that 
he did not learn geography at school, and had 
never even heard of the Thames. The sea at 


Margate he remembered, and a horrible fear 
seized him that Dobbin and Daisy were 


going to drown him. 

The streets on the other side of the bridge 
were even more crowded, despite the early 
hour. Many other vegetable vans were 
crawling along to market. Every now and 
again the horses had to stop. A _ policeman 
would hold up his arm and the clever 
animals knew what that meant, even if 
Robin did not, and waited patiently till 
the policeman let them move on. They 
were so sagacious, good old Dobbin and 
Daisy, that they always took the right side 
of the road, which, as everyone knows, is 
the left, in driving, and so managed to steer 
clear of the other vehicles. 

Not for one moment, marvellous to relate, 
did they hesitate, not one mistake did they 
make, or the police would have noticed 
that they had no driver. What an example 
these dumb animals are to some children who 
do not behave in their master’s absence as 
they would if he were there! Dobbin and 
Daisy never stopped till they drew up at 
their accustomed corner in Covent Garden 
Market, where the van was usually unloaded. 

Imagine the astonishment of the salesmen 
and market hangers-on when the driverless 
van came up. Hardly had they recovered 
from their surprise when they were electrified 
by a small voice calling from somewhere up 
among the cabbages, ‘‘ Please, will you get 
me down? I want to go home to mother!” 

Dobbin and Daisy and the market-van 
were well known in the market, and Robin, 
though a complete stranger, was soon found 
to belong to them. A salesman, a friend of 
his father’s, took pity on him and carried 
him off to some breakfast, for which, as 
you may imagine, Robin was quite ready. 
A telegram brought father and mother up 
from Kent by the next train, too relieved 
even to scold, and they took Robin home. 

He is a grown-up man now and often goes 
to Covent Garden Market on his own 
account, but he is all the better and wiser 
for the lesson he learnt against getting his 
own way so long ago on that first strange 
ride to London town. 
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THE ORATORY OF ST. GWITHIAN, CORNWALL. 


By Gertrude Bacon. 


Se HERE is something speci- 
ally mournful in the 
idea of a religious 
edifice which has 
fallen into decay, or 
which has lost its 
sacred character. It 
is always sad to gaze 
on the ruin of what 
was once a_ happy 
home or stately hall; but doubly sad when 
the crumbling walls mark all that remains of 
a hallowed spot of worship, where, through long 
generations, men and women offered up their 





prayers and praise, but where no longer the 
song of thanksgiving and the earnest suppli- 
cation rises to heaven, and the congregation 
will never assemble more in joyous festival 
or solemn rite. There are many examples in 
England of such remains, and certain others 
where, though not in ruins. the sacred 
building has been put to secular purposes 
and its original religious significance ignored 
and obliterated. Happily, in not a_ few 
instances, successful efforts have been made 
to rescue ancient places of worship from 


desecration and ignominy, and to restore others 
to their former uses; but still there exist in 


England full many cases of churches which 
are lost for ever; whose very sites have 
disappeared, and where human endeavour 
must evermore be powerless to replace their 
vanished glories. 

The waves that beat around our island 
coasts now rise and fall on quite a number 
of spots where once stood village churches 
or monastic buildings. The drifting sand 
dunes, perpetually piling up about the walls, 
and sifting their light grains into every chink 
and cranny, have won their insidious way 
in other parts of the country, and buried 
deep beneath their irresistible masses chapels 
and oratories of bygone times. It is with 
these examples of naturally and _ irretriev- 
ably “lost” sacred places that the following 
pages deal. 

Legend has it that in ancient times—before 
the days of King Arthur—there was a fai 
and fertile land named Lyonnesse stretching 
from the western end of Cornwall to where the 
Scilly Isles lie. No less than forty parishes, 
each with its village church or chapel, are 
said to have been contained in this favoured 
and populous tract; but one day arose a 
fearful storm which lashed the hungry waves 
into unwonted fury, so that they burst their 
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bounds and swept relentlessly over pleasant 
Lyonnesse, burying its fields, and woods, and 


homesteads for ever beneath the waters. So 
suddenly came the catastrophe that of all 
the inhabitants on the overwhelmed land but 
A Trevelyan of those parts was 
steed over the 


one escaped. 
that day out riding on a fleet 
doomed country when he was suddenly over- 
taken by the flood. Urging his mount to 
topmost speed, he was yet unable to 
the waters; but finally saved his 
swimming his horse to shore 

Modern geology will have this 
tale, nor will it give credence to the forty 
lost churches it records. Those, however, 
who yet cling to the old tradition adduce 
in its evidence the boles of giant trees still 
to be plainly descried at spring tides in 
Mount’s Bay, and the occasional branches 
washed up after heavy gales. Also they attach 


esca pe 
life by 


none of 


no small importance to the arms of the 
Trevelyan family, which represent a_ white 
horse rising from the waves. 

But be this as it may, there are many 
undoubted cases in England where churches 


have disappeared beneath the encroachment 
of the sea within quite recent times; as also 
not a few where that process is even now 
taking place. Particularly is this to be noted 
on the coasts of Norfolk and Suffolk, where 
for many the has been making 
constant inroads and has gradually devoured 
a great slice of what was once largely popu- 


years sea 





lated and fertile country. No more famous 
instance is to be found than at Dunwich in 
Suffolk. This ancient and decayed town, 
now but a tiny village, noted only for its 


faded glories, was at one time the metropolis 
of East Anglia, and the seat of a 
It possessed a noble port, a mint, 


diocese. 


a jail, 
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eight parish churches, three chapels, a 
Knight Templars’ preceptory, a Black Friary, 
a Grey Friary, a lepers’ hospital, and _ several} 


other religious buildings. Its importance 
greatly exceeded that of Ipswich, and from 


the time of Edward I. to the great 
Bill it returned two members to 


Reforn 
Parliament. 


But alas for the prosperity of Dunwich! 
Its foundations were not on the rock, but 
on a hill of loose sand and loam, and 
year by year saw its’ fame departing, 


Ancient registers relate that as early as 133] 
(and who can tell what may net have oe. 
curred before this date even?) two churches, 
St. Michael’s and St. Bartholomew’s, were 
swallowed by the waves. The church of St, 
Felix and one of the monastic establishments 
also went very early. The reign of Edward 
III. witnessed the demolition of upwards of 
four hundred houses, with shops and _ wind- 
mills, and the church of St. Leonard. That 
same century saw the fall of the 
churches of St. Martin and St. Nicholas. In 
1540 the church of St. John the Baptist had to 
be removed. At almost the same time three 
other churches fell, and not one quarter of the 
town was left standing. In the reign of 


also 


‘ae 








F. Jenkins, Southwold.) 
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RUINS OF ALL SAINTS' CHURCH, DUNWICH. 


Charles I. the sea had reached the market 
place and undermined the foundations 
of the Temple Church. In 1680 the waves 
had attained to the church of St 
Peter, so that the inhabitants, accepting the 
inevitable, removed the bells, the lead and 
timber of the roof, and everything else that 
the dis 


could be carried ‘away, and left 
mantled ruin bit by bit to drop over the 
cliff. 

And then, of the ancient churches of 


























Dunwich there remained but one—that of 
All Saints. Nor was it long before this 
building too was seen to be doomed. The 
people clung to this—the last relic of their 
faded greatness—as long as they might, and 
in 1725 the north aisle was taken down, a 
wall built between the columns that separated 
it from the nave, and each column strength- 
ened with a brick buttress. Thus patched 
it hung on some time longer; but owing to 
the near approach of the sea was finally 
abandoned about a hundred years ago, and 
a modern church erected further inland. 
Nevertheless, the sea made no great encroach- 
ments on the old building for many years, 
and the ruin stood comparatively unchanged 
until quite recently. In 1895 the sea again 
began its depredations. A huge slice of 
cliff, quite fifty yards broad, fell from the 
coast a mile below Dunwich. Then two 
years later, in one of the highest tides of the 
century, the waves began a fierce attack 
upon the seaward end of the churchyard, so 
that bones now occasionally are unearthed and 
fall down the cliff. Of the ruin itself three 
of the columns and the arches they supported 
have given way, and last year the whole 
west face of the tower fell. The day cannot 
now be far distant when Dunwich shall lose 
this, its last, link with a wondrous past. 

The last few years also have witnessed the 
downfall of a most interesting relic in the 
adjoining county of Norfolk. About sixteen 
miles south of Cromer, on the sea coast, is 
the little village of Eccles; and here actually 
upon te beach, amid the sand hills, stood, 
until some four or five years ago, the tower 
of the old parish church. It formed a 
sufficiently striking object. standing up in 
Weird isolation on the lonely shore, the sand 


FALLEN ECCLES TOWER 


silted up round its crumbling wall and the 
wind whistling through its hollow, dismantled 
belfry. Three hundred years ago Eccles was 
a large and flourishing fishing village with an 
acreage of 2,000. To-day barely 250 acres and 
fourteen houses remain, for the hungry sea 
has swallowed all the rest. A terrible inunda- 
tion in 1605 swept away from the parish 
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TOWER OF ECCLES CHURCH STANDING. 
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one 
the 
has 
with 


acres fell Swoop, 
church, all 
fallen, 
broken 


hundred at 
as also sixty-six houses and 
but the This, 
and strewn beach 
masonry. 

The kind of 
many times over, along this exposed coast-line. 
From Cromer to Yarmouth the sea—barely 
to be restrained by its fringing sand-hills, 
held together by faggots and scanty vegeta- 
tation—is ready at any point to rush inland 
and claim another slice of territory, as it has 


several 


now 


its 


tower. too, 


the 
can be repeated, 


same story 


THE QUIVER. 





cliff, while the sea slowly crept up towards 
it over the intervening country. A hundred 


years ago there was quite a large tract of 
land beyond the wall of the churchyard; 
now the north-east corner of the wall itself 
has gone. In 1841 the old tower collapsed, 


strangely enough on the day of the funeral 
of the Rev. J. Cubitt, who for forty years 
had been curate of the parish. A new tower 
was erected, but before another generation 
had passed it was that the days of 
the venerable fabric were numbered, for its 


seen 





THE RUINED TOWER OF SIDESTRAND 


ciaimed so many before. Cromer itself is but 


a case in point. At the time of Domesday 
Book this now fashionable watering place 


was but a hamlet of Shipden, which stood on 
lower ground on its seaward side. But in the 
reign of Henry IV. the overwhelmed 
Shipden, of which trace now 
though up to years ago a portion of 
masonry, just at spring tides 
half a mile out to sea, was supposed to have 
represented the ancient church. 

Two miles 


sea 
no remains $ 
some 


visible lowest 


or so south-east of Cromer are 
the parishes of Sidestrand and Overstrand. 
The former has possessed three successive 
churches. One is now buried far beneath 


the waves which swept over it as far back 


as the time of Richard II. The second 
stands in ruins beside the third. At Side- 
strand an ancient church, dedicated to St. 


uv 
5 


Michael, stood for many 


enerations upon the 





CHURCH AND 


“THE GARDEN OF SLEEP.” 


relentless enemy was slowly but surely sapping 
its way nearer and nearer to the cliff on 
which it stood 

So to save their loved church as best they 
might, the removed it bodily 
to a place of safety. This they did with 
the greatest care, each individual stone being 
carefully marked and replaced in its old 
position, The tower alone was not removed, 
but relatively modern 
structure with historic associations. But 
a new tower was built to the re-erected 
church precisely like that which had fallen 
in 1841, while the old tower left, a 
striking monument, standing on the edge of 
the cliff, surrounded by the peaceful, &serted 
graveyard which known by the 
poetical and appropriate title of ‘* The Garden 
of Sleep.” 

There is no need to multiply histories of 


parishioners 


because it was a 


ho 


was 


is now 













































Lost CHURCHES. 
sea-engulfed churches and chapels in the many lost churches the greedy ocean is 
: eastern counties and elsewhere. If more responsible, and we will pass on now to 
were desired we might instance Easton note where, not the water, but its ally the 
, Bavents, once a market town, and the most sand, is the destroying agent. The Duchy 
easterly spot in England, now long disappeared of Cornwall furnishes at least three examples ; 
with its church, one farm alone remaining but the most famous and interesting is un- 
of the whole parish. This is in Suffolk. doubtedly the early British oratory of St. 
Another famous Norfolk example is Little © Piran, whose history reads almost like a 
Waxham Passing to a different part of romance, and constitutes in itself a whok 
the country, reference should be made to chapter of Church history. 
Reculvers in Kent. Travellers to Thanet by There are some who maintain that Chris 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway  tianity was introductd into England by St. 
; are familiar with the twin towers on the sea Paul himself. Whether this was really the 
front between Herne Bay and Birchington, case will now, probably, never be known, but 
which are known as ‘The Sisters,” and serve it is at least clear that the wonderful religion 
as a landmark to mariners. These stand on quickly followed in the track of the Roman ; 
the site of the ancient church and monastery invasion and established itself far and near ‘ 
which, in turn, were the successors to a in our islands. Then came, after many 
Roman station and a palace built by King generations, the withdrawal of the Roman 
Ethelbert. But here again the sea has en- protection, and the conquest by the heathen 
croached upon its former bounds, so that Saxons, so that once more Britain relapsed 
some ruined walls and the modern towers’ into idolatry, and the spark of the true faith 
alone bear witness to the past. which once burned within it was well nigh 7 
But enough has been said to show for how’ entirely extinguished. But yet not quite. : 
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The sorely persecuted Britons, vanquished in 


battle, fled for safety to their distant fast- 
nesses among the hills and cliffs in the 














THE SITE OF THE SECOND CHURCH OF ST. 


PIRAN'S. 


corners of England, and in Wales and Corn- 
wall kept alight the flame of truth during 
all those dark days till, with Augustine, came 
the conversion of the Saxons, and Christian- 
ity was finally established throughout the 
country. 

These early British Christians of Cornwall 
were, during the time of persecution, en- 
couraged in their faith by a number of Irish 
missionaries, who arrived at different times 
between the fifth and eighth centuries, and 
whose quaint names are still preserved for 
us in the titles of the Cornish parishes: St. 
Levan, St. Buryan, St. Ives, St. Madron, and 
the like. One of the oldest and most famous 
of these was St. Piran (patron saint of tin- 
workers), who was born in Ireland in the 
iniddle of the fifth century, studied many 
years in Rome, and was despatched by St. 
Patrick himself as a bishop to assist in the 
good work in Cornwall. Thither accordingly 
he sailed, accompanied by his mother and 
other holy women, and together they es- 
tablished a the sands on the 


monastery on 
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Cornwall six 
Truro, where now is the village of Perrap. 


north coast of miles from 
Zabulo. There the saint lived and laboured, 
and eventually died and was buried, while 
over his shrine his sorrowing followers 
erected a tiny oratory, built of stone, and 
standing beside a little spring where Piran 
had been wont to baptise his converts while 
yet he was among them. 

How long this little building—it measured 
twenty-nine feet long by sixteen and a half 
broad—remained in use we have no record to 
tell us. But presently there arose up against 
it an enemy against which the skill of man wag 
powerless to long contend. The parish of St, 
Piran is rightly called ‘* Zabuloe ”—i.e. ** sabu- 
lum,” sandy—for over it the north wind drives 
whirling wreaths of sea sand, burying all 
where it sweeps beneath its irresistible deluge, 
nor can aught be done to stay its progress, 
And in course of years the sand clouds began 
to whirl about St. Piran’s little shrine, and 
to enfold it tighter and tighter in their 
smothering embrace, so that it was plain at 
last that the sacred spot was doomed, and 
sadly the people abandoned the building they 
prized so highly as containing the bones of 
their saint, and built themselves a_ second 
church. 

It is a curious fact that, though no barrier 
that man can build will bar the progress of 
the sand-storms, yet such an apparently 
trivial obstruction as a little stream will prove 
a most effectual check, and over even a small 
width of running water the sand cannot pass, 
Such a stream, in those times, flowed east- 
ward of the oratory, marking off, as with a 
sharp line, the extent of the sand -swept 
waste; and the followers of the saint, deter- 
mining to keep as close to the original spot 
as they might, erected their new chapel on 
the opposite bank. Soon the sand had com- 
pletely buried the ancient structure many feet 
deep, so that not a trace was visible; only the 
memory of the much-loved spot remained, 
and burials still took place about the hallowed 
precincts. 

Generations and centuries The 
second church was rebuilt on a magnificent 
scale, and served as a place of worship right 
down to the reign of George III. And 
still the saint and his shrine slept beneath the 
sand dunes, so that only a local tradition, 
scarce believed, said that the desolate hill on 
which human remains, laid bare by the blast, 
were sometimes to be found, contained a price 
less relic of the past. Meantime, too, the 
course of the protecting stream was being 
changed by the workings of neighbouring 
mines, so that the demon of destruction was 
once more loosed, and the sand wreaths began 
to envelop the second church as they had 
done the first. Such was the fury of their 


passed. 




















onslaught that sometimes in the winter months 
the porch would be entirely buried in a single 
night. So at length there came a day, nearly a 
hundred years ago, when a third church, built 
largely of the materials of the second, was 
erected two miles away; and now a solitary 
granite cross among the sandy waste is all! that 
marks the place where the successor of the 
original St. Piran’s stood. 

But at length the days were accomplished 
when the so long lost oratory was again to 
see the light. One day a native of the village, 
going to a spring among the sand-hills to drink 
—and little recking as he drank of the saint 
who had baptised in that self-same well 1,400 
years ago—was suddenly amazed to see, just 
appearing from the summit of the hill, ** the 
end of a church.” Quickly the wondrous news 
spread that the subject of the ancient legend 
was really found, and general interest was 
aroused—though not for long after was the 
work of excavation begun. 

In 1835 Mr. Mitchell, of Comprigney, had, 
with difficulty, the soil removed, and then, at 
last, the little chapel was disclosed to view. 
It was found in wonderful preservation, for 
the sand had at least preserved it from further 
injury, and it was seen how the ancient 
Christians, before abandoning their loved 
shrine, had strengthened the walls and re- 
moved the roof to preserve it as far as might 
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be. It is sad to have to record that since its 
unearthing this venerable and priceless relic 
has suffered sad neglect, and has fallen utterly 
into ruins. It is hoped that measures will 
quickly be taken to secure what yet remains 
as a lasting monument to a strange history. 

Nearest approaching to this church in an- 
tiquity, and similar to it in story, is the oratory 
of St. Gwithian, some sixteen miles further 
west. It was discovered somewhat later by 
a farmer who was digging a pond in the neigh- 
bourhood. St. Gwithian was another Irish 
saint who came over a few years later than 
St. Piran, and his shrine too had been pre- 
served for fourteen centuries in the sand. 

Yet another like case exists in the parish of 
St. Minver, in the same county—or rather 
Duchy. But Cornwall abounds in lost churches, 
oratories, and the like. To give but one more 
example: few visitors to Penzance but have 
climbed the hill behind the town and sought 
out, in the boggy moorland, by the side of a 
mossy rill, the bramble-grown grey walls and 
pellucid well of the baptistry of St. Madron. 
The little altar stone yet stands in position, 
and the narrow stone seats for the worshippers. 
But the gorse has sprung up where the priest 
once stood, and the ivy grows round the holy 
well; and the twitter of birds and tinkling 
brook alone break the silence of the hallowed 
spot. 








THE BAPTISTRY OF ST. MADRON, 


(Photo: Miss G. M. Bacon 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES AND NEWS. 





By a Leading Temperance Advocate. 
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MR. TUDOR TREVOR. 


A VENERABLE SOCIETY. 

N a few months the well-known Derby 
Temperance Society will have completed 
the sixty-fifth year of its existence, and 
it is still vigorous, nay, one may truly 

say, more vigorous than ever. Singularly 
enough, it was established on one of the great 
drinking days of the year, for it was founded 
on Boxing Day, 1836. Is there any other 
Temperance Society in the world which can 
match this fact? The society is to be con- 
gratulated upon having one of the finest and 
most complete Temperance halls in the 
kingdom, and, moreover, is the proud possessor 
of a magnificent organ, which, at a cost of 
£1,000, was presented by Mr. Henry Boden, J.P., 
and his wife in connection with their silver 
wedding some few years back. Mr. and Mrs. 
Boden have long been prominently connected 
with the work of the society and _ their 
example of how to commemorate the harmony 
of a happy married life may be commended 
to other well-to-do workers. The present 
president of the society is the veteran 
enthusiast Mr. William Hall, J.P., and the 


treasurer is Mr. E. H. Simpson. <A unique 
feature of the society’s work is that the 
local branch of the _ British Women’s 


Temperance Association is an integral part 
of the society, there being one general fund, 
joint’ offices, and executive, 
Four permanent engaged—Mr, 
George Shires as general secretary, Miss 


Ada Eaton as B.W.T.A. secretary, Mr. John 


one general 


officials are 


Brown as electoral agent, and Mrs. Brown 
as police-court missionary. This effective 
band of workers are most untiring in their 


endeavours to keep the cause to the front, 
and they do it effectively upon an income of 


slightly over £1,000 a year, It is pleasant 


to note that Temperance literature has a 
place in the plan of campaign, the circula- 
tion of the official publication, Temperance 
Bells, being no less than 55,000 copies per 
annum. In the early days of Temperance 
work Derby played no inconsiderable part 
in launching the new crusade. The *‘* Birming- 
ham Blacksmith” held some of his most 
successful meetings in the famous railway 
town. 


EXPERIENCE MEETINGS, 
One of the means of promoting 
Temperance in working-class neighbourhoods 
is by the holding of an occasional experience 


best 


meeting. Get a level-headed chairman—such 
are to be had, though rare!—a man who 
can cheerfully lead the speakers to feel at 


their ease, seize upon the good points, and 
tactfully put right any little indiscretions 
into which the fervid five minutes’ speakers 
may fall. ‘ What total abstinence has done 
for me” is a theme which ‘the _ brands 
plucked from the burning” can always use 
to good advantage. 


THAT BOOKSHELF. 

**He makes a capital Temperance speech,” 
said one friend of another the other day. 
*Yes, but does he, will he read a capital 
Temperance book ?” was the rejoinder. Surely 
in every Temperance household there ought 
to be a Temperance bookshelf. How many 
Temperance folk, for example, could answer 
right away such questions as these: ‘* Which 
of Thomas Hardy’s books tells the story of 
a Good Templar?” ‘In which of Sir Walter 
Besant’s tales sketch of a Tem- 


have we a 


perance orator?” 
A VERSATILE 
Mr. Tudor 
late Canon 
share of his father’s striking 
for he is bold, unflinching, and 
ever ready to smite evil hip and thigh, and 


WORKER. 

the eldest son of the 
York, and has a good 
characteristics, 


Trevor is 
Trey or of 


courageous, 
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by no means ashamed of standing 
alone if a principle is at stake. He 
was educated at St. Peter’s School, 
York, and St. Mary’s College, 
Winderme! He was intended for 
the medical profession, and for a 
time studied at the Medical School 
and Infirmary, Sheffield. In 1855, 
however, he entered the Civil Ser- 
vice in the Paymaster-General’s 
Office, Whitehall. Nine years later 
he was transferred to the Indian 
Civil Service, and held several im- 
portant appointments in Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay. After a 
breakdown in health he retired to 
England, to enjoy a comparatively 
short rest. In 1878 Mr. Trevor com- 
menced his connection with the 
work of the Church of England 
Temperance Society, first as di- 
ocesan secretary for Carlisle, next holding a 
similar appointment for Ripon diocese, while 
he now holds a like post in the new diocese of 
Bristol. In these varied spheres of usefulness 
his work has met with great success. His busi- 
ness qualfications and exceptional powers of 
organisation have been of great service, and 
as he is a powerful speaker, being specially at 
home with large audiences of men, there can be 
no doubt that the capital of the West has the 
right man in the right place for the pioneer 
work in which Mr. Trevor is now engaged. 
It may be added that he is a prominent 
Freemason, and was one of the founders of 
a lodge established in Leeds nearly twenty 


years ago on Temperance principles. 
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DERBY TEMPERANCE HALL: INTERIOR 


TEMPERANCE WORK AND THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL, 
Considerable correspondence has recently 


taken place with regard to the decline in 
the attendance at Sunday schools, and vari- 
ous reasons have been submitted in explan- 
ation, with many of which most teachers will 
agree. While the Sunday school system is 
under discussion, it might be well if the 
claims of the Temperance movement were 
brought under the special notice of teachers. 
There can be no doubt that the public-house 


a great factor in undoing the work of the 


teacher, and in the poorer, crowded neigh- 
hourhoods has much to do with the leakage 


the elder scholars. Unhappily, however, 
there are many teachers who take no part 
in Temperance work. Now and again an 
address to the whole school on Temperance 
by a judicious speaker may prove most 
useful in recruiting both teachers and 
taught. 


BISHOP WESTCOTT AND TEMPERANCE, 

The late lamented Bishop of Durham 
took a very real interest in the Temper- 
ance movement, and had been a_ total 
abstainer for many years. He signed the 
pledge with his life-long friend and imme- 
diate predecessor at Durham, the learned 
Bishop Lightfoot, at a meeting of the 
Church of England Temperance Society at 
Cambridge. Upon many occasions Dr. 
Westcott publicly testified that the per- 
sonal habit of total abstinence had been a 
distinct gain to his health. The adhesion 
of this ripe scholar to the movement was 
a great help to Temperance work at the 
University. 
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WORD AND WORK IN THE MASTER’S NAME. 


“THE QUIVER” HEROES’ FUND. displayed at Helmsdale Railway Station on May 
The Offer of a Gold Medal. 9th last. Just as the midday mail train from the 
Sovth was entering the station, an old lady, 
a HE latest date for sending in applications unconscious of danger, stepped from the arrival 
I for the Gold Medal of THE Quiver platform into the middle of the four-foot way, 
Heroes’ Fund is September 2nd, 1901. Full The warning shouts of those on the platform 
particulars of this offer were published only served to confuse the poor soul, and she 

in our April number, and we need only repeat would, in all probability, have been killed, as 
here that. under the conditions laid down on the engine was already less than fifty paces 
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THE NEW HOSPITAL MISSION STEAMER “ LIVINGSTONE.” 


page 652 of that number, the Gold Medal will be distant, but for the action of James Tulloch. 


awarded to the person who, in the opinion of the He was on the departure platform when the cries 
Editor of THE QuIVER, has achieved the greatest from the opposite side warned him of the old 
number of heroic rescues of human life by his lady’s danger, and, although the train was now 
(or her) individual efforts, and at the imminent close at hand, he jumped down to the metals, 
risk of his own life. pulled her from before the on-coming express, 


and held her in safety until the train had passed, 
Among those on the platform who saw this act 


Our Own Roll of Heroes. of gallantry were Lord Playfair and the minister 


A younG Scottish lad, only sixteen and a half, of the parish, and through their instrumentality 
is the latest addition to the roll of THE QuIrvER the case was brought to the notice of the 
Heroes’ Fund. The gallantry for which the Editor for consideration under THE QUIVER 


bronze medal of the Fund has been awarded was Heroes’ Fund. 
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Hospital Mission Boat for the Congo. 


THE ‘‘ Regions Beyond” Missionary Union have 
just despatched a hospital mission ship to the Upper 
Congo, Which, in its internal fittings, is an inter- 
esting and remarkable boat. The steamer, which 
is of the stern-wheel type, is appropriately named 
the Livingstone. She was built by Messrs, 
Thornycroft, of Chiswick, and is intended for use 
in shallow water. She is the largest vessel of 
her type in the world. Over all she has a length 
of 111 feet, a beam of 19 ft. 3in., and a depth under 
her main deck of 4ft. To the visitor the most 
interesting feature of the boat is her hospital 
accommodation for nine patients. There are five 
staterooms on the upper deck, all of them having 
double sleeping berths. The captain’s cabin and 
dining-room are also on the top deck. There are 
also two bath-rooms, with arrangements for heating 
water by steam, and two lavatories. Each state- 
rom has a folding lavatory fitted with water 
supply apparatus, and all the windows in the 
cabins throughout the vessel are protected by 
mosquito-proof wire gauze; and wherever wood 
into use it is of teak, and is 


has been brought 
therefore practically free from the pest of the 
white ants and other insects. The steamer’s 
engines, of which there are two, set tandem 
fashion, are to be found on the bottom deck, and 
are each of twenty-four horse-power. They drive 
the paddle-wheel at the stern of the boat, which 
is 1l feet in diameter, Either coal or wood may be 
burned, and a speed of about twelve miles an hour 
ean be obtained. There is a height of 7ft. 4in. 
between the lower and upper decks, and 6ft. 9in. 
between the upper deck and awning. When the 
vessel was shipped she was taken to pieces, and 


will be rebuilt on the Congo by 

native labour. It is interesting to 

we, note that the vessel was built at 
a cost of £5,630, but another £3,000 

has to be added for cost of trans- 

porting and rebuilding the steamer 

the Congo. Like her illustri- 
ous namesake, 

the Living- 





ave stone is a 
pioneer of 
Christianity 
and civilisa 
tion, and long 
may the good 
ship be spared 
to work 
on the 
great 
river in 
Africa ! 














(Photo; Phillips, West Croydon.) 
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“THE QUIVER” 
GOOD coN- 
DUCT PRIZES, 
1901. 


OvuR readers 
will, we feel sure, 
be glad to see the 
portraits of this 
year’s winners of 
our Good Con 
duct Prizes and 
Medals, which 
we reproduce in 
this number. At 
the Gordon Boys’ 
Home the Com- 
mandant recom- 
mended Francis 














Ullock Spight for (Photo : Phillips, West Croydon.) 
the Prize, and MARY ST. GEORGE. 





the officers of the t 
school say that 
























he is in possession 

of the Silver Good Conduct 
Medal of the Home for con- 
tinuous good conduct in the 
four years since he joined. 
From the brief history which 
the Secretary sends us it is 
abundantly clear that the poor 
lad had more than his share 
of buffetings in the thirteen 
years which passed over him 
before he joined the Home. 
His father failed in business 
in England and emigrated to 
South America with his wife 
and only child, only to die there 
after four years of struggle. 
Three years later the widow 
and orphan were sent home by 
the British Consul, with two 
more years of hardship to face 
in the home-land before the boy 
was admitted to the Gordon 
Boys’ Home, where he gives 
every satis- 






faction to his 
instructor in 
the engi- 








neers’ shop. 
—At the 
Reedham 
Orphanage 
THE QUIVER 
Prize is 
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divided between a girl and a boy, to whom it 
was awarded at the summer festival. Mary 
French St. George, who takes one part of the 
Prize, is the cousin of one of the winners of our 
prize three years ago, and she has _ previously 
won not only other good conduct prizes, but also 
the prize for ‘‘kindness.” She is only nine, and 
has been four years at Reedham. Henry Gifkins, 
the winner of the boys’ prize, is, we are told, a 
boy who knows when to be merry and when to 
be industrious, both excellent qualifications for 
a Good Conduct Prize. In a letter of personal 
thanks for his prize, Henry expresses the hope 
that his future may show that the prize was 
worthily bestowed, while Mary tells us that her 
prize was a workbox. 


“Patronised by Her Majesty.” 


THE blind man of whom the accompanying 
photograph was taken recently on the Parade at 
Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, is a resident of 
Newport in that island, and may frequently be 





Kirk and Sons, Cowes, 1.W.) 


THE BLIND MAN AT COWES. 


seen near the entrance to Carisbrooke Castle. Our 
correspondent, who took the photograph, think- 
ing that no Memorial, be it ever so grand or costly, 
could speak more eloquently as to Queen Vice- 
toria’s beautiful humanity than does the inscrip 
tion on the board suspended round the old man’s 
neck, and, feeling sure that they would be inter- 
esting to whoever sees the picture, elicited, by 
questions, the following particulars. His name 
is James Walker, residing at 64, South Street, 
Newport, and the following are nearly his own 


words used in describing how he came to be 
patronised by Her Majesty: “‘ You remembers 
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that there was a two days’ sale of work at the 
Caussel, about four years since, under Princess 
Beatrice. Well, Her Majesty went to it, and, as] 
was down in the road below, down there” (pointing 
down with the forefinger of his right hand, as if 
he had forgotten that he was not then on the 
heights near the Castle), “playing on the roag. 
side, I heard that the Queen was coming; go 
I began playing ‘God bless the Prince of Wales’ 
and Her Majesty passed me in her carriage, by 
when she had got a little way past she stopped 
the carriage and sent a footman back, and he put 
two whole half-crowns in my tin, and that’s how 
1am able to put ‘ Patronised by Her Majesty’ oy 
my board.” 


An Anglo-American Alliance. 

THE Editor regrets that in the article under 
this title, published in the June number, the 
portraits of Bishop Doane and Bishop Littlejohn 
were, by an unfortunate oversight, transposed, 
The portrait on page 757 is that of Bishop 
Littlejohn, and that on page 760 Bishop Doane, 
the titles having been misplaced. 


Some Fresh Pages. 

Frew preachers or teachers are there who do 
not know the value of “The Biblical Illustrator” 
(J. Nisbet and Co.), edited by the Rev. J. S. Exell, 
His latest volume is devoted to that fruitful 
field the Book of Proverbs, and will be found to 
compress into handy form the essence of a vast 
range of reading. It is a veritable storehouse 
of illustrative anecdote and reference.—At this 
season of the year landscape painting and sketching 
appeal with stronger force than at any other 
time, and students of the art will welcome a new 
edition of that excellent text-book on ‘“ Landscape 
Painting in Water Colour,” by Mr. J. Mac Whirter, 
R.A., which Messrs. Cassell have just published 
with three-and-twenty examples in colours by 
the author, and a practical introduction by Mr. 
Edwin Bale, R.I.—New stories, suitable alike for 
home or holiday reading. are always acceptable, 
and Mr. Fisher Unwin sends us two which are 
good, The first is Miss Mary E. Mann’s ‘“ Among 
the Syringas,” while the second is Mr. Allan 
M'Aulay’s “Black Mary,” a stirring story of 
other days.—Mr. W. Wallis sends us ‘‘ The Sailor's 
New Testament” and “ The Soldier's New Testa 
ment,” which he has just published in compact 
form and clear type. The text is in each case 
illustrated from original drawings made in the 
Holy Land by Mr. H. A. Harper and Mr. J. 
Clark, and while Admiral Sir Leopold McClintock 
supplies a brief preface to the one booklet, Lord 
Wolseley does a similar service to the other— 
We have received a copy of a little volume of 
verse by an old contributor to THe Quiver, the 
late Mr. W. A. Gibbs, under the title “Silver 
Linings to the Clouds of Life” (Elliot Stock).— 
Messrs. Passmore and Alabaster send us, under 
the title “‘The Book of Comfort,” a selection of 
helpful Bible texts for a year.—We have also t 
acknowledge ‘‘ Beauty Adorned” (Unwin), by Mrs 
Humphrey; “‘ Thirty-two Original Hymn Tunes 0 


Popular Hymns” (Novello), by Mr, F. Cowley. 
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A Chance for China’s Children. 
A Chinese couplet asserts that 
Every pair of little 
Has cost a kong (tub) of tears.” 
Chinamen of position 
have lately calculated whether 
are worth the 


cost. The result 
is that a few 
jeaders of society 
have taught by 


their example 


that the bound 
foot is not the 
correct thing. 
But Christianity 
led the way in 


this and other 


reforms, and one 
great means of 
giving girls a 
chance of health 
and enjoyment is 
mission schools, 
The three little 
girls in our illus 
tration are Pek- 
Ing, Bing-Ang, 
and Muoi-Giang, 
pupils in a school 
for heathen girls 
in the treaty 
port of Foo-chow. 
It was opened by 
Miss Leslie of 
the Church of 
England Zenana 
Missionary So 
ciety in 1893, in 
the house of 
Mrs. \hok, a 
well-known 


Chinese lady, 


who had to be 
surety, before 
one of the first 
children was 
allowed to cross 
the threshold, 


that the English 


and steal the 


parents’ confidence 
her colleague, Miss 
were 100 girls and 
all the little bound 
consent, . set free 
hood’s games. In 
the charge to Miss 
few words, to give 


should be added 


appeared in THE 


806. Both these 
girls the dense 


away by the knowledge 
pupil, the daughter 
Spicuous amongst 


transforming power 
until 


M the school 
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catechist, and accompanied him to a district where 
she quickly acquired a new dialect in order to 
teach others the secret of her own happiness. 
She and her husband were amongst the number 
of native Christians who, in the Kieng-ning riots 
of 1899, were obliged to fly for their lives. After 
a perilous journey they arrived in Foo-Chow, and 
she found a wel- 
come in the 
mission school. 
But it was her 
last visit to the 
place she re- 
garded as her 
home. All the 
inmates had a 
summary notice 
to quit. From 
time to time 
plague, cholera, 
and = small - pox 
ravaged the 
neighbour- 
hood, and sick- 
ness entered the 
house and car- 
ried off one of 
the most promis- 
ing girls. In the 
time of trouble 
the effect of 
Christian teach- 
ing was ap- 
parent. Instead 
of each thinking 
what was best 
for her own per- 
sonal safety, they 
helped the mis- 
sionaries to do 
what was for 
the benefit of 
the community. 
The house was 
condemned by 
medical author- 





(From Photo supplied by Miss Lee, C.#.Z.M.S,) 


FOR CHINA'S CHILDREN 


with the parents’ 


to a notice of her school which 


missionaries have 


of God's Spirit. 





ities, and a new 

one in a healthier 

locality became a 

necessity. 
Erratum. 

THE reading of the Revised Version of Philippians 


iii. 2L is ‘“‘ Who shall fashion anew the body of our 
humiliation,” and not as stated in our “Short 
Arrow” on page 942 referring to this subject. 


THE QUIVER FUNDS. 


THE following is a list of contributions received 
from July Ist up to and including July 3lst, 1901. 
Subscriptions received after this date will be ac- 
knowledged next month :— 


For THE Quiver Waifs’ Fund: L. R., Newecastle-on- 


zyae, 5s.; R. S., Crouch End, 5s,; M., Fallowfield, 10s. ; 


. L., 5s. 
For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: An Irish Girl, £1 10s. and 


£1. The following amount has been sent direct: Type- 
writer, £1. 


For the Children’ e Country, Holidays Fund: C. E. H., 
A. Bishop, "0 2s.; M., Fallowfield, 10s.; A. W., 


AER an 2s. 6d. : N. L. E.. 1s. : R. EL L.. 2s. 6. 
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THE QUIVER FUNDS. 


THE QUIVER WAIFS’ FUND. 


Br. Balance Sheet for the year ending June 30th, 1901. € 


To Balance in hand, June 30th, 1900... ; 14111 
Subscriptions received and acknowledged in the 
pages of THE QUIVER since last Balance Sheet 17 3 


*,* It will be seen that after making the payments of £16 to Dr. Barnardo and £15 to Miss Sharman for another year’s s ipport of 
the little ones our Fund was practically exhausted. Further contributions for the coming year’s expenses are now invited, and 
: , 


will be duly acknowledged in our pages. 


THE QUIVER SOLDIERS’ WIDOWS AND ORPHANS FUND. 








Br. Balance Sheet for the year ending June 30th, 1901. ex. 
£84 é 
To Balance in hand, June 30th, 1900 - ae a BR By Amount handed over to the Mansion House Fund 23 14 
Subscriptions received and acknowledged in the 
pages of THE QUIVER since last Balance Sheet 2 413 
£23 16 6 £73 16 F 
— a. 
Dr. THE QUIVER CHRISTMAS STOCKING FUND. a 
£ d £8 
To Balance brought from last Balance Sheet : £1 7 @ By Cash paid to Williamsons, Ltd., Fenchurch St. 
Subscriptions received and acknowledged in the for 842 Stockings ooo ove eee on - 36 11 0 
pages of THe Quiver s nee last Balance Sheet 37 2 10 Balance in hand June 30th, 1901 ... a a 118 10 
£38 9 10 £38 9 10 
— —a 


THE QUIVER 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF LESSONS. 


QUESTIONS. 


121. Where did Esau dwell after leaving his father Isaac 
at Beer-sheba? 

122. Why was Jacob afraid to meet his brother Esau ? 

123. In what way did Jacob prepare for the coming of 
Fsau ? 

124. What does the wise man say is the effect of in- 
temperance ? 

125. What sins too often follow the sin of intemperance ! 

126. What person mentioned in the Old Testament was 
ordained by God to be a Nazarite from his birth? 

127. On what occasion do we read of an angel disappear- 
ing in a flame of fire ? 

128. Who alone of Joseph’s brethren desired to save 
him? 

129. Why did Joseph’s brethren desire to put him to 
death ? 

130. Who seems to have taken the leading part in the 
conspiracy against Joseph ? 

131. What proof have we of Joseph's faith and patience 
while he was in the Egyptian prison ? 

132. In what way did God prepare Joseph, while in 
prison, for his future greatness? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 1040. 


109. We are taught to “entertain strangers,” for some, 
as Abraham, have thereby entertained angels unawares 
(Gen. xviii. 1-8; Heb. xiii. 2). 
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By Balance in hand June 30th, 1901... l 


BIBLE CLASS. 


110. The duty and value of intercessory prayer (Gen. 
xviii. 23-33; 1 Tim. ii. 1) 

lll. By the repetition of his prayer and persevering 
appeal to God's mercy (Gen. xviii. 27-32; St. Matt. xxvi. 
14). 

112. By the way in which God answered at once all his 
petitions (Gen. xviii. 26, 28-32; James v. 16) 

113. God required Abraham to offer up as a sacrifice his 
only son Isaac (Gen, xxii. 2). 

114. By journeying from Beer-sheba to the mountain 
range of Moriah, a distance of forty miles, and there 
preparing to slay his son, as some think on Mount Calvary 
(Gen, xxii. 3-10). 

115. That of Isaac, who, although more than twenty 
years old, suffered himself to be bound and laid upon the 
altar to be sacrificed (Gen. xxii. 7, 9) 

116. There was a famine in the land of Canaan, and 
Isaac Was compelled to go and live among the Philistines 
Gen. xxvi. 1-3). ; 

117. Because God eo prospered Isaac that his wealth 
became a source of envy to the Philistines (Gen, xxvl. 
13-16). 

118. The King of Gerar and his officers went to Isaac 
to make a covenant with him because they saw that 
God was with him (Gen. xxvi. 26, 28). 

119. God appeared to Jacob in a dream and promised 
to be with him and give him success (Gen. xxviii. 13- 
15). 

120. To hallow and reverence God's house of prayer 
and all things connected with the worship of God (Gen 
xxviii. 18, 19). 














EVANGELINE, 


(From the Drawing by N. Prescott-Davies.) 
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THE GREAT SOUL HUNGER IN CENTRAL FRANCE. 
By the Rev. Joseph Woodhouse. 














THE FIRST MARRIAGE IN THE NEW CHURCH, MADRANGES. 


N Madranges, a hamlet knowledge of the good tidings of Christ’s 
in the department Salvation. The peasants awoke to the urgent 
of La Corréze, in 
Central France, the 
Famine first made 
its appearance, The 
inhabitants are 
peasants living 
mostly upon the 
produce of their 
fields and _ their 
flocks, but zealous 
in all the duties of 
religion according 
to their light. 
About three years 
ago the destitution 
began to make it- 
self manifest. It 
was not that food 
for the body was 
scarce, but that 
bread for the soul was lacking. For a hun- 
dred years there had been no resident priest ce ‘ 
in the village, yet the people did not consider Gites Ed Gk ene 
this a neglect of their spiritual necessities on PASTEUR FALLOURD. 
the part of the Roman Church. 

But the Holy Spirit, brooding over the needs of their souls, and sought to satisfy 
district, created a hunger for God, and for them in more regular observance of the 








902 





customary services of their church. . They 
became anxious, moreover, that their children 
should receive due religious instruction. It 
soon became painfully clear that those who 
should have rejoiced at this awakening were 
utterly indifferent to it. 

Both the priest of the parish and the 
Bishop of the diocese showed considerable 
irritation at the peasantry presuming to 
suggest improvements in the ministrations of 
their spiritual guides. They were sternly 
rebuked, and then left alone. 

The people, however, were hungering for 
the ‘“‘bread of life,” and thirsting for ‘living 
water.” There was abundance and to spare 
in the provision of the Divine Father for 
all His children, but these starving families 
in Madranges were unsatisfied. The ‘cure 
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In this emergency appeals were made to the 
Société Evangélique de France in Paris fop 
Protestant teachers, and this brief record 
relates how these appeals were met. 

The prevailing intense feeling was first 
aroused in relation to the young people. The 
mothers were greatly distressed at their chil- 
dren not receiving any systematic religious 
teaching. Their bairns must ‘not be allowed 
to perish for lack of -knowledge of le Bon 
Dieu. At least, they should be taught the 
Catechism. 

Madranges is merely a hamlet in the parish 
of Lonzac, where the curé resided. This 
cleric was supposed to visit the outpost once 
a fortnight, ‘“*say mass,” and perform other 
burial, marriage, or baptismal 
Lonzac is five miles distant from 


necessary 


services, 





VOLUNTARY WORKMEN ON THE NEW CHURCH, MADRANGES 


of souls” was in the hands of the Roman 
clergy. To them was entrusted the feeding 
of the flock—yet they were unfed. 

What more likely under these unfavourable 
conditions than that the famine would 
spread! It soon passed beyond the bounds of 
Madranges and extended through the villages 
and small townships of the department till 
forty of their number were in a similar state 
of conscious spiritual destitution. 

What was to be done? The children were 
uneducated; the husbands and sons in the 
district grew indifferent inder this neglect 
of the worship of God, and were becoming 
Materialists, or practical Atheists. Difficulties 
arose in the baptism and confirmation of the 
boys and girls and in the performance of the 
burial service over the dead. 





Madranges. The priest found the journey too 
exhausting for him to fulfil his obligations to 
these members of his flock. Since he could 
not visit them, they must go to him for 
the services of the Church. The children, too, 
must attend at Lonzac to be instructed in the 
Catechism. The distance which was too long 
for the curé was not considered to be too 
great for the boys and girls. 

To this arrangement the mothers agreed, so 
anxious were they that their offspring should 
have some religious training. The time fixed 
for the children to reach Lonzac was seven 
o'clock in the morning! Even in this, in love 
for the little ones, the mothers acquiesced. 
They roused their bairns at feur o'clock, and 
sent them forth in summer's heat and winter's 
cold to trudge the five long miles. But the curé 
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made any late-comers *“‘kneel on the 
stone floor of the church with their 
arms stretched out as on the cross”! 

No wonder that many of the children 
fell ill from exposure and fatigue; while 
one little girl died. 

At this point the fathers interfered, 
and forbade the children to go any 
more to Lonzac. 

Here was a serious dilemma! Were 
the young people of the village to be 
altogether neglected? In the mothers’ 
eyes this could not be permitted. In 
despair, the whole question of the re- 
ligious condition of the village was 
talked over. After mature considera- 
tion a letter was prepared and sent 
to the Bishop. The following extracts 
furnish a vivid picture of the hamlet 
at the time: 

“Our husbands, indignant at the 
want of good faith shown by the 
Municipality and by monsieur the curé 
of Lonzac, prevent us from fulfilling 
our religious duties, and at the same 
Monsieur 
the curé of Lonzac has done all in his 
power to suppress our church, after 
despoiling it of all its ornaments. Our 
husbands do not choose that their chil- 
dren should any longer go to Catechism 
at Lonzac. . . We agree with them 
: Several children lately born are 
not yet baptised. We have to-day 
Ont of regard 
for the .sorrowing mother we _ permitted 
monsieur the curé from Lonzac to come and 
perform the burial service. A father profited 
by the opportunity to present his little son, of 
two months old, for baptism ; but monsieur the 
euré refused the rite, just as he refused the 
Communion last year to two girls, although 


time neglect their own. 


buried one of them. 


they had walked nine miles to go to con- 
fession. 

“We hope, monseigneur, that you will be 
pleased to put an end to this state of things by 


authorising monsieur the curé of Veix to come * 


and minister to us as soon as possible. 

“The faith has not perished in Madranges. 
The men are as well acquainted with their 
duties as we are. 

“We have the honour, monseigneur, to offer 
you, with qur thanks, our most respectful 
devotion.” 

To this appeal the signatures of the women of 
Madranges were attached. It resulted in 
nothing more than a “ stern refusal” from the 
Bishop, and an admonition to be content with 
existing arrangements. 

It happened that the sacristan of the church 
at Madranges, in his hunger for the truth of 
God, had some months before bought a Bible. 
This he studied carefully and with great 








MILL AT PERISSAC. 


delight. In the crisis he ventured to assemble 
the people for worship. ‘* Wonderful words of 
life” were read to them—especially the 
passages appointed by the Church for certain 
festivals ; while prayers from the breviary were 
repeated and hymns sung. 

In this way souls were kept from utter 
starvation in the hope that relief would soon 
come. The sacristan also undertook the 
instruction of the children in the Catechism, 
but the Bishop refused to admit them to 
Holy Communion. He would neither feed 
the “lambs” himself, nor allow others to 
provide for them. 

The moment for God's deliverance had now 
arrived. When the long-tried loyalty of the 
people was exhausted, ‘‘ Let us turn to the 
Protestants,” they cried. “Let us ask them 
to teach us!” 

So acute was the situation that action was 
immediately taken. The entire village was 
aroused. Heads of families took counsel with 
each other. In the result one hundred and 
fifty of their number, representing some five 
hundred souls, addressed a request to the 
Société Evangélique de France that a teacher 
might be sent them. The nearest agent of 
the society was M. Fallourd. He was 
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stationed at Brive, a town distant from 
Madranges a nine hours’ journey by diligence 
and train. 

There was no delay. The cry of the people 
met with a warm response. Soon arrange- 
ments were completed. The news of the 
pastor’s intended visit caused great satisfaction 
and excitement. On his arrival he met with 
an enthusiastic welcome. ‘‘ Hundreds came to 
meet him, the church bells were rung, guns 
fired, and messengers sent to the surrounding 
hamlets to announce that the Protestant 
teacher had arrived, and was going to give 
them an address.” The crowds that assembled 
could not be accommodated in the Roman 
Catholic church. But in the centre of the 
village, under a large chestnut tree, following 
the example of the Divine Teacher from 
Nazareth, M. Fallourd told the old story of 
the love of God for sinners, taking as his 
text John iii. 16, ‘“‘God so loved the world, 
that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him sk-uld not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” 














THE NEW CHURCH AT MADRANGES. 


THE QUIVER. 





It was thus that a Protestant pastor, for 
love of God and of men, hastened to relieve 
the hunger of the people and stay the spread 
of the Famine. Until a minister could be 
found who was qualified to shepherd these 
sheep and lambs of the flock of Christ, M, 
Fallourd continued his ministrations, and the 
Divine blessing rested abundantly upon his 
work, 

The long journey from Brive to Madranges 
was frequently undertaken and the double 
duty performed of carrying on the labours of 
his own church and teaching and guiding these 
earnest but ignorant peasants. Crowded 
meetings were held in a barn—the only place 
where services could be convened. The people 
were visited in their homes, the children 
taught, and the aged and sick comforted. To 
deal with the prejudices of those willing to 
be instructed in the truth of the Gospel of 
Christ, and to overcome their superstition, was 
no easy task. But wisdom for daily need 
made the difficult duty possible. 

A visitor to Madranges to-day will find a 
Protestant church with its parsonage, both 
recently erected, and M. Creissel the appointed 
pastor. There are about two hundred people 
who have professed conversion, and “ settled 
steadily into the Protestant faith.” This 
wonderful quickening is God’s own work, 
begun and carried on by His mighty Spirit. 
The whole village, numbering some five 
hundred inhabitants, has forsaken the faith 
of Rome. 

So general has the revival become in the de- 
partment of La Corréze—so progressive is the 
awakening—that Madranges is now regarded 
only as the starting place of a widespread 
Protestant movement. 

At Treignac, the chief town of a canton 
some six miles from Madranges, the work is 
perhaps more remarkable still. No church is 
built yet; but regular meetings are 
held in a room which seats a hun- 
dred and twenty people, and is 
made to contain a hundred and 
fifty. A French pastor, who has 
visited the district to see the 
awakening for himself, gives this 
graphic description of the ser 
vice : 

“All round the table in closely 
packed ranks are, first, the children, 
then the lads, then the girls, the 
men and the women; some seated, 
some standing, but all _ pressed 
closely together. . . . At the end 
of an hour the air becomes ex 
hausted in the low-roofed chamber, 
and it is necessary to open all 
windows and the street door. Then 
the speaker resumes, for it is rarely 
that a meeting lasts less than three 
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THE MARKET PLACE, TREIGNAC. 


hours; and during the whole 
time not a moment of 
slackened attention, unless 
it be on the part of the 
speakers, who perforce are 
obliged to start a hymn 
to give themselves an in- 
stant’s breathing time. Yet 
the hymn itself is sung 
with such earnestness—I had 
almost said with such fire— 
that it stirs the soul and 
takes away all sense of 
fatigue.” 

Here the people petitioned 
the Société Evangélique de 
France to appoint M. Gay- 
dou as a settled pastor. He 
had already held services 
in the place with much ac- 
ceptance, when forty heads 
of families signed the me- 
morial to the committee. 
Much gratification was felt 
when their request was 
granted. Although the ap- 
pointment has been made 
only about twelve months, 
the adherents to Protest- 





antism in Treignac are not 
fewer than a_ hundred, 
The mission is now car- 
ried on by M. Martin, 
assisted by his son-in-law, 
M. Garais. 

“Converts join us one 
by one, not in groups or 
crowds. During a long 
time we saw a family 
come regularly to our 
meetings, and our aston- 
ishment was constant 
that they still delayed 
to sign our ‘act of ab- 
juration.” One day the 
father came to me and 
said, ‘Give me your list,’ 
and signed at once. 
‘Now,’ he added, ‘I 
have thought the matter 
over sufficiently, but I 
wished to be quite sure 
what I was about.’ Some 
days after the wife came 
and signed, and then the daughter, 
and each as they did so said, ‘I am 
sure now, and you may say that I am a 
Protestant.’ ” 

This is 
the form of 
abjuration: 
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* We, the undersigned, declare that we ab- 
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believe that God hears us at this 








you mo- 
jure and abandon absolutely the Romish ment?” 
Papal Church, and attach ourselves volun- ** Yes.” 
tarily to the form of Evangelical Christianity “Well, then, how can you believe that 
known as Protestant, according to the teach- God does not hear me when I pray to Him 
ing of the Bible in the Old and New and ask Him to forgive me my sins?” And 
ata 
ry * 
a >t caer Gao 
SCHOOL CHILDREN, TREIGNAC 
Testaments. And we desire for ourselves as he rose to get his Bible the curé rose 


the ministry of a Protestant Evangelical 
pastor.” 
One most pleasing feature in the work is 


the desire for the ‘“‘sincere milk of the Word.” 


Being able to read the Bible for themselves, 
and to have a Bible of their own. has been 
most helpful in confirming the converts in 


the faith of Christ. 

The curé called one day on a_ blacksmith 
who wished to have his child baptised accord- 
ing to the rites of the Protestant Church. 

* What is this they tell asked, 
‘You wish to have your baptised by 
the Protestants ?” 

“That is true: I am no longer a Catholic.” 

** And why not, my friend ?” 

**Simply. because I have read the Bible.” 

** And who has given you the Bible?” 


me?” he 
child 


“No one; I looked it up in the public 
library.” 

‘*“And what does it say, this Bible of 
yours ?” 

“Exactly the contrary of what you say, 
M. le Curé; it makes no mention of pur- 
gatory or of the mass,” 

And as the curé protested, ‘ Look here, 
M, le Curé,” continued the blacksmith, “do 


too and disappeared. 

Everywhere the Word of God is being read, 
and family prayer is becoming an institution 
in the home. 

The 


Gospel is 


when the 
sign of the 
feet as the 
their ex- 


enthusiasm that is aroused 
preached is another 
Men start to their 


speaking goes on suiting 


revival, 
and, 


pressions to energetic gestures, exclaim 
“That’s true!” or *That’s the Gospel!” or 
* Jesus Christ has said that!” Sometimes 
loud “ Vives” will come thick and fast. 


* Vive M. Gaydou!” * Vive ’Evangile!” * Vi- 
vent les Protestants!” All this emotion seems 


to be the unrestrained expression of their 
great joy at liberation from the tyranny 
of the clericalism of Rome and their appre- 


ciation of Christ’s Gospel. 
A speaker eat 
efforts to calm my 
insisted on shouting in 
les Protestants’ ; 


my utmost 
hearers, who 
streets, * Vivent 
white-headed 
said to me: 
have hun- 
thank 


needed 
young 
the 
and an old 
man, a Freethinker, 
‘All the long time of famine, we 
gered for the truth; you 
you,’” 

It’ is 


Says: 


professed 
have fed us 


most encouraging to find that the 
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municipal authorities of Treignae have spon- 
taneously given full permission for meetings 
to be held in the square or in the market 
place. This concession is not only valuable 
in itself, but an indication of the sympathy 
which is generally felt with the progress of 
Protestantism in La Corréze. 

Much Divine wisdom will be needed by 
those who have heard the call of God to the 
service of souls in this department of France. 
Steeped in superstition and belief in sorcery 
ismany of the peasants are, through intimate 
association with Romanism, difficulties will 
be many before a_ virile Protestantism is 
established. But the issue is not doubtful if 
the truth as it is in Christ is preached under 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 

The cry from those ‘forty villages” for 
teachers must not be neglected. Men and 
means are required, but God only can put it 
into the hearts of His servants to meet the 
demand for both. For long years prayer has 
been offered for the evangelisation of France, 


and now that the “door” is thrown open 
n La Corréze there must be no delay in 
iking possession of the department for 
Christ. Our hope is in God; our refuge is 
in praver; our faith is in the Christ Who 
will draw all men unto Himself. “The 


plenteous, but the labourers 


harvest truly 


ave few. Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the 
harvest, that He will send forth labourers 
into His harvest.” 

And yet again I hear the pleading of the 
hungry men and women. TI cannot lose it: 
*“*Give us the bread that perishes not. Lead 
us to fountains of living water.” But at present 
there are only five pastors and evangelists to 
feed so many. 

“AWAKE, AWAKE, PUT ON STRENGTH, O 
ARM OF THE LORD; AWAKE, AS IN THE 
ANCIENT DAYS, IN THE GENERATIONS OF 
OLD.” 

“Holy Spirit! Lord of light! 
From the clear celestial height 
Thy pure beaming radiance give. 


“Come, Thou Father of the poor! 
Come, with treasures which endure ! 
Come, Thou light of all that love! 


* Bend the stubborn heart and will, 
Melt the frozen, warm the chill: 
Guide the steps that go astray. 


“ Thou, on those who evermore 
Thee confess and Thee adore, 
In Thy sevenfold gifts descend. 


“Give them comfort when they die, 
Give them life with Thee on li'gh, 
Give them joys that never end.” 
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A Complete Story. 





d SHE room was small, 
but it was beauti- 


fully neat, and the 





plainness of the 
furniture was re- 
deemed by the 


flowers, the books, 
and the few good 
prints that hung 

















| = upon the walls; a 
bright room, al- 

though its only 
| outlook was a 
dreary London square, for a gleam of 


sunshine fell across the window, and 
the firelight glowed redly in the grate. 
But though there was much that was 


attractive in the surroundings, no object was 
so bright or so beautiful as the face that 
rested against the sofa-cushion! It was a 
face that held the gaze with irresistible force; 
dark, dreamy eyes, veiled by long lashes, but 
capable of lighting up with a glow of fervour ; 
a mass of rippling brown hair, and a soft, 
pleading mouth, the lips parting in a smile 
of pathetic sweetness: it was little wonder 
that Teresa Wynne exercised a fascination 
over all who saw her. 

In her hand she held a book, the pages of 
which she turned with interest, but as the 
little clock on the mantelpiece chimed out 
the hour of four, she laid it down and locked 
eagerly out into the street. 

‘**There he is,” she said to herself, as two 
figures passed the window, and involuntarily 
she straightened the crimson rug that covered 
her, and arranged her hair with a skilful 
touch that sent it into becoming waves. 

* Well, Margaret, you have brought your 
visitor, I she said with a smile, as the 
door opened and her sister entered the room. 

The young man who followed Margaret 
Wynne stopped short with a start of surprise ; 
he had not expected such a vision as _ this, 
and he had some difficulty in preventing his 
astonishment from appearing on his face. 

**T must apologise for not getting up to 
greet you,” said Teresa, holding out her hand, 
*but Iam a prisoner to my sofa, as I dare- 


see,” 


say Margaret has told you.” 
Michael 


Fulford was generally — self-pos- 





By 


Mary Bradford Whiting. 


sessed enough; he had a calm strength of 
character that revealed itself in his manner 
and made him equal-to all emergencies, but 
for once in his life he was completely em- 
barrassed. 

*T do not know—I am not sure,” he said, 
confusedly; then, crossing the room, he 
touched the delicate fingers for a moment 
with his own, and took the chair that Teresa 
pointed out to him. 

*“T have been reading your book,” she said, 
as she held up the volume by her side. ‘“ Every 
word of it is enjoyable to me, but I daresay 
you are tired of the sight of it.” 

Michael had _ recovered himself by this 
time, and a pleasant smile dawned upon his 
grave face. 

“T am not at all tired of it, I assure you,” 
he said. ‘It is my first-born production, and 
I must confess to a private fondness for it. 
I fancy that your sister considers me _ very 
frivolous to have been beguiled into the 
paths of historical romance, and thinks that 
[I had much better have contented myself 
with lecturing on the English Constitution to 
the end of my days.” 

“You are crediting me with things that I 
have never uttered,” said Margaret, more 
gravely than was her wont. 

“Ah! but there are other ways of uttering 
things than with the tongue. Miss 
Wynne, I appeal to you, have you not some- 


Come, 


times withered up under your sister's un- 
spoken condemnation ?” 
* You gauge her accurately, I can see,” 


said Teresa, laughing. **Come here, dear, and 
defend yourself. Oh! has she gone? She 
will be back directly with the tea; but before 


she comes I want to have a little talk with 
you about your book; there are several 
questions that I have been longing to ask 
you. 


Michael was ready enough to gratify her; 
the graceful pose of her head as she rested 
against her cushions struck him as being one 
of the loveliest things he had ever seen, and the 
slender whiteness of the hand that lay on the 
crimson rug filled him with awe. There was 
a sweetness, a detachment from earthly things, 
about her that touched him strangely, and he 


listened with a keen sense of interest when 





“The young man stopped short with a start of surprise.”—p. 1144. 








the talk glided from his book to more personal 
matters. 

‘*Margaret has been my good angel ever 
since our parents died,” she said. ‘I know 
that she has made a friend of you already, so 
I need not apologise for speaking of our private 
affairs. My sad accident prevents me from 
doing anything for myself, and though my 
father left us enough to keep us from actual 
want, we should have been in a sorry plight 
if she had not had the health and the talent 
to work. But I daresay you know more about 
her teaching than I do, for she tells me that 
you lecture at the college.” 

** Yes, that was where I first met her,” said 
Michael; ‘she is a splendid teacher, but with 
it all she is-so gentle and womanly; I can 
quite understand what she must be to you! 
How long have you been an invalid ?” 

**More than five years. I was as light- 
hearted a girl as ever lived, full of enjoyment 
of life and looking forward to all kinds of 
pleasures, and then—one day—I was riding 
with some friends”—she shuddered and closed 
her eyes. 

*Do not speak of it,” said Michael, sym- 
pathetically. “I am ashamed of myself for 
asking the question.” 

**No, no, it is very foolish of me to mind 
speaking of it,” she said, as she brushed her 
handkerchief her and looked up 
at him with a smile. ‘‘My parents both died 
within a year of my accident, and I felt that 
life was indeed over for me, but Margaret has 
worked and we have 
managed to get 

She broke off as the door opened, and for 
the first time since he had known her, Michael 
felt no pleasure at Margaret’s appearance. 

* Why did you never tell me how lovely 
your sister is?” he said, as Margaret escorted 
him to the door when at last he rose to 
ro. 

* Do you think her lovely ?” 
answering his question. 

“Of course I do. She is a perfect picture, 
and so sweet and brave about her sufferings ; 
she has been speaking so gratefully of all your 
goodness to her.” 

Margaret made some indefinite reply, and he 
took leave rather hurriedly. 

*T wonder if she is a little bit inclined to 
jealousy ?” he thought, as he made his way 
home through the soft October twilight. ‘1 
have never noticed anything like it in her 
before, but she was certainly very cold when 
I spoke about her sister. Well, I shall make 
a point of going there again soon. I can never 
have any real conversation with her at the 
college, and it is only common charity to try 
and cheer a poor, suffering invalid.” 

He was as good as his word, and many a 
lovely flower and many an interesting book 


across eves 


untiringly since, 


on.” 


ever 


she said, without 
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found their way to the table by Teresa's sofa; 
but the conversations with Margaret proved 
to be few and far between, and gradually he 
got into the way of timing his visits when he 
knew that she would be absent. 


It was more than a year now since 
Margaret had first noticed that Professor 
Fulford always lingered over his necessary 


communications with her; some of the other 
mistresses in the college complained of his 
brusqueness, but she never found him other- 
wise than kind and considerate, and she 
began insensibly to look forward to his 
weekly visit as one of the brightest spots in 
her life. She had heard a good deal about 
him from a friend of his sister’s who taught 
in the same college. and she knew that he 
Was a man of affection any woman 
might be proud; his attentions were un- 
mistakable and fair dreams were 
themselves in her fancy, when, with his first 
visit. to the house, a change crept over his 
manner; a change that pained her none the 
less because she kept entire silence about it, 

** Who gave you your name?” said Michael 


whose 


weaving 


one day as he sat in his accustomed chair 
by the invalid’s sofa. 
“Are you asking me my catechism?” said 


Teresa, smiling. ‘‘It was my god-mother in 
more than one, for her 
Teresa, [ was called after her. 
do you want to 

** Because [ wondered whether by 
prophetic instinct you had been named after 
St. Teresa. Do remember Crashaw’s 
beautiful lines ?” 

*T fear I must 
heard of Crashaw. 
them to me, I will 
them.” 

She spoke in her usual tone, half-plaintive, 
half-playful, but there was a heart-felt ring 
in his voice as he began to recite: 


senses name vas 


and But why 
know ?” 


some 
you 
have never 


will 


to forget 


own that I 
But if you 
promise not 


repeas 


‘Oh! thou undaunted daughter of desires! 

By all thy dower of lights and fires, 

By all the eagle in thee, all the dove, 

By all thy lives and deaths of love, 

By thy large draughts of intellectual day 

And by thy thirsts of love more large than they-- 

By all of Him we have in thee, 

Leave nothing of myself in me. 

Let me so read thy life that I 

Unto all life of mine may die!” 

‘‘That is what you seem to me,” he added 
after a pause, ‘‘an example of selflessness; 
a man ought to be better for having known 
you.” 

A strange look passed over her face, and 
he wondered whether she was offended by 


his personal remark; but Margaret’s return 
prevented her from answering and = svon 
afterwards he left the house. 


this way,” he 
wakefully on 


“Things cannot go on in 


said to himself as he tossed 
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his bed that night. “I have given Margaret 
reason to think that I care for her and I 
have no right to trifle with her, and yet I 
cannot get over her coldness towards her 
sister; it always rises up before me when I 
try to think of her in the old way. I must 
come to some decision, and until I have 
made it I will not go near the house.” 

It was so wise a resolution that it was 
not surprising that four o'clock saw him 
turning into the square and ringing the 
bell of the well-known door! It was a wild 
December day, and the wind had gradually 
increased in fury until now a perfect hurricane 
was raging through the street. 

“Oh! I am so glad to see you!” exclaimed 
Teresa as he entered the room. ‘I have 
been lying here listening to the wind until 
I ean hardly bear it.” 

“You ought not to have been left alone,” 
said Michael. 

The words were hardly out of his mouth 
before a mighty gust shook the house to its 
foundations, and a fearful crash was heard 
from above. 

“Oh! what is it?” she cried in an agony 
of terror. 

“Wait a moment, I will go and see,” said 
Michael, and springing up the stairs he called 
to the people of the house to know what had 
happened. 

“It’s a chimney stack down,” said the 
landlady; “it’s not come through the roof, 
happily, but we can’t do anything while the 
wind keeps up.” 

‘I will go back to Miss Wynne, then,” said 
Michael; ‘‘it is terrible for anyone so help- 
less to be alone in a storm.” 

He spoke reproachfully, for he thought 
that someone ought at least to have offered 
to stay with her: but the landlady was not 

person to be reproached with impunity. 

“Go down to her, if you like,” she said, 
“but as to helpless, she’s no more helpless 
than you ar She's twice as strong as Miss 
Margaret, if it comes to that: but she don’t 
care to let people see how crooked she is, so 
she lies on her sofa and lets that poor girl 
slave for her till it’s a shame to see!” 

Another crash from above cut short her 
speech, and turning away without a word, 
Michael hastened downstairs. 

“The woman must be mad,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘or else it is some wicked spite.” 

But as he reached the hall, the door of 
the sitting-room was flung open and a figure 
appeared at which he stared in astonishment. 
It was Teresa—there was no doubt about 
that: he would have known her face among 

thousand, but as she limped towards him, 
with crooked shoulder and twisted foot, the 
sight of her was no longer beautiful but pain- 
ful and pitiable in the extreme. 
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“The house is falling, let us get out!” she 
cried wildly, and rousing himself from his 
bewilderment, Michael went up to her and 
tried to lead her back. 

“You cannot go out,” he said; “it is far 
more dangerous in the streets.” 

He spoke kindly, but there was a change 
in his manner that she recognized even in the 
midst of her terror, and it recalled her to a 
sense of what she was doing. 

**Go away, go away!” she exclaimed, and 
throwing herself down on the sofa she hid 
her face in her hands. 

‘Listen to me a moment,” he said; ‘there 
is something that I must say to you before 
I leave the house. I know that in presence 
of danger people can do things that they 
would be utterly incapable of otherwise; but 
this is no time for deception, and I charge 
you to tell me truly whether you have been 
acting a part all these years when you pre- 
tended to be utterly helpless.” 

There was a sternness in his voice as he 
spoke that showed that he meant to be 
answered, and she drew her hands away and 
looked at him with a colourless face. 

“T have,” she said. 

** And what was your motive?’ 

Her lips trembled and she gave him an 
appealing glance, but he did not relax the 
severity of his expression. 

“It was wrong, I know it was wrong!” she 
said. ‘I thought my last hour had come when 
I heard that crash, and it seemed to rush upon 
me how wicked I had been! But I will tell 
vou all now: I was so vain of my beauty, and 
when this blow fell cn me I felt that I could 
not do without the admiration on which I had 
lived. So I made up my mind that no one 
should ever see me walk, and though | could 
have done much to help Margaret, | have lain 
still and let her overwork herself. And then— 
and then—when I saw that she had begun to 
care for you I resolved to try and make 
a breach between you, for I knew that if she 
married T could not go on leading my luxurious 
life. I rejoiced when I saw your manner 
changing towards her, and I knew that I could 
trust her generosity not to clear herself at my 
expense.” 

She had spoken painfully and with intense 
effort, and now her voice died away in utter 
shame; and even in the midst of his anger, 
Michael was conscious of a faint stirring of 
pity. 

* Do you know what it was that first roused 
my conscience ?” she said, after a few moments’ 
silence. 

‘*No,” said Michael, ‘‘ unless it was Margaret's 
patience ?” 

‘*T was too well used to Margaret’s patience 
to think much of it,” said Teresa; ‘‘ it was some 
yords.of yours that first awakened me. Do 
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you remember quoting Crashaw’s lines to 
me ?— 


‘ By all of Him we have in thee, 
Leave nothing of myself in me.’ 


You applied them to me in all earnestness, 
but I knew how far they were from the truth, 
and for the first time I realised what an utterly 
selfish life I had been leading. We have a 
blind cousin who would be only too glad if I 
would go and live with her, to read to her and 
write her letters,-but I have never allowed her 
to have any idea that such a thing was possible, 
and Margaret has been far too loyal to me to 
utter a word.” 

Tears again choked her voice, and Michael 
stood looking down at her with a more kindly 
expression. 

‘It is not for me to blame you,” he began, 
but she interrupted him. 

* You do not know how weak I am,” she 
said. ‘I have confessed it now, but perhaps 
I shall repent of my confession. Go and find 
Margaret and tell her all before I have a chance 
of denying it again.’ 

It was evidently the only way to pacify her, 
and taking up his hat, Michael left her and 
went out. 

The storm had abated a little, and he fought 
his way against the wind with the best speed 
he could make until he had nearly reached the 
college; but as he turned the corner of the 
street a violent gust swept by, and a girl 
coming towards him was blown against the 
-ailings. 

** Margaret!” he cried, and seizing her hand 
he folded it on his arm with a tender care that 
sent a thrill to her heart. ‘* How could you 
venture out alone in this gale?” he said, when 
they had recovered their breath a little. 

**T knew that Teresa would be so terrified,” 
she answered. 

‘*It was she who sent me to look for you,” 
said Michael. ‘I have a strange story to tell 
you; but before I tell it, I want to ask you a 
question. Margaret, can you forgive me for 
the way I have treated you lately? Can you 
forgive me enough to love me?” 
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The wild wind blew down upon them again 
and prevented her from answering, but the 
clasp of her hand on his arm told him al] 
that he needed to know, and he was con- 
tent to walk on in silence until the blast 
died away again and he could tell her al] 
that had happened on that eventful after. 
noon. 

‘Poor Teresa!” was her only comment. 

**T pity her as much as you can do,” said 
Michael, ‘* but you must not encourage her to 
fall short of her resolution; it is her only 
chance of escape from her faults.” 


**But even now I cannot believe it!” 
exclaimed Margaret. “I think that you 
must have been dreaming.” 

*“*“At any rate I am not dreaming now,” 


said Michael softly, as he clasped her hand 
closer in his, and for the rest of their walk 
they remembered nothing but the wonderful 
joy that had so suddenly been poured into 
their lives. 

But the sight that met Margaret’s eyes 
when she entered the house recalled her 
former thoughts with tenfold power; there, 
by the fire, stood the little tea-table, and 
beside it sat Teresa, her face pale indeed, but 
with a look of courage and purpose upon it 
that had never been seen there before. An 
exclamaticn rose to Margaret’s lips, but Teresa 
checked it with a glance, and sitting down 
in the chair that stood ready for her, she 
let herself be waited on by her sister for the 
first time that she could remember. 

It was a strange and never-to-be-forgotten 
hour for all three! Michael’s joy showed 
itself in his every word and look, while the 
shadow had rolled away from Margaret’s 
brow and the glad brightness that she had 
first known shone out once more; but 
perhaps it was in the elder sister’s heart 
that the truest peace and happiness reigned, 
as she watched over the two who _ were 
henceforth to be all the world to each other, 
and prayed that, like St. Teresa of old, she 
might die to her own desires and live a life 
of pure and selfless love. 
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THE RESURRECTION: Second Paper. 


By the Rev. Alexander McLaren, D.D., President of the Baptist Union. 


We 

=se}UT Thomas, one of the 
twelve, was not with 
them when Jesus 
came.” His absence 
may have been acci- 
dental, but the speci- 
fication that he was 
an apostle is probably 
intended to hint that, 
being one, he should 
not have been absent. His other appear- 
ances in John’s Gospel show him as prone 
to gloomy forecasts, while truly cleaving 
to his Lord. He was no coward, for he 
was ready to go with Him and to die 
with Him, but he was constitutionally pes- 
simistic. Probably, therefore, he keenly 
felt that all was over, that the keystone 
had fallen from the arch and left it a 
ruin. His isolation may have been the 
first step to desertion. He kept apart, 
and thereby missed the blessing. Solitude 
may be blessed, and is in some measure 
essential to deep experience of Christian 
or any other noble life; but it runs many 
risks of having idiosyncrasies exaggerated 
into deformities, of distorting the propor- 
tions of truth, and of being left dry, like 
Gideon’s fleece, while all around is glisten- 
ing with dewdrops. Dying embers raked 
together break into flame, but scattered 
on the hearth they grow cold. 

Thomas was not long absent, for his 
conversation with the others appears to 
have taken place on the Easter evening, 
since it was ‘“‘eight days” after it that 
the disciples were again assembled within 
the usual chamber. But his gloomy mood 

















persisted, like some sullen black rock that 
refuses to smile in sunshine. 


The eager 


exclamation of the other disciples stirred 
no beginning of credence in him. He 
stood at the same point as the others had 
been at, when they had but the same 
evidence as he had. They had treated 
the women’s story as “idle tales,” such 
as a sick man’s fancies are, and he treated 
their words in the same fashion. He is 
valled ‘‘doubting Thomas,” but he was 
no doubter. Unhesitating, positive, dog- 
matic disbelief was his mental attitude. 
The very form of his sentence betrays it. 
If he had had the faintest glimmer of cre- 
dence he would have said, “If I shall 
see ... I will believe,” not ** Unless I see 

I will not believe.” He is clinging 
with both hands to his incredulity, and 
resisting any attempt to loosen his clutch. 
The same dogged determination is seen 
in his prescribing conditions of belief, 
which he had no right to do, and in the 
conditions which he prescribes, which 
were clearly not the only sufficient evi- 
dences conceivable. He is demanding 
what the others had had offered, and 
they could say little in answer to such 
a close copy of their own previous state ; 
but his demand was none the less arro- 
gant. He was wrong, too, in making 
belief dependent on his will. And in 
all these particulars he has had many 
followers in all times, and the type is 
not extinct to-day. 

A week passed without Jesus coming 
to the disciples. It was well to leave 
them to digest their new experiences, and 
to adjust these to their former beliefs. 
Sound spiritual development needs pauses 
for rumination, and the men who were 
soon to be left to themselves needed to 
be gradually accustomed to the new 
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conditions. So the Lord withdrew, as a 
mother will go a little way from her 
infant, to encourage it to stand alone 
and totter towards her. Again the 
disciples gathered, again the doors were 
barred, again He ‘stood in the midst” 
suddenly visible, and _ still again the 
gracious greeting was spoken to all. Not 
till he had shared in the general bene- 
diction did Thomas receive special treat- 
ment. Jesus repeats the wild words and 
grants the arrogant demands. How 
different they must have sounded when 
heard from Christ! The varnish of 
spirited independence of hearsay talk 
was off them, and the flaws in the bare 
wood were plain. How many speeches 
of ours would make us similarly ashamed 
if Jesus repeated them to us! The 
gracious granting of the arrogant terms 
was accompanied by a_ penetrating 
warning, “Become not faithless, but 
believing,” which points to the source of 
disbelief as being, not lack of evidence, 
but of disposition to look at it. There 
was light enough to see by, if his eyes 
had been right. The warning points 
also to the danger of such a temper 
growing on a man, till at last it becomes 
dominant, and he sinks into the class 
of ‘* faithless.” 

The granting of the conditions took 
away aii wish to insist on them. Thomas 
did not need to touch now. The convic- 
tion rushed into his mind and heart: 
“Then He heard my rash words; He was 
here when I spoke them; He loves me 
still.” The glimpse of Jesus’ knowledge 
and patient love acted on him as it had 
done on Nathanael, and opened for him 
a yet more wonderful sight, and drew 
from him a yet more full confession— 
‘My Lord and my God!” That is the 
highest point ever reached by a disciple 
while Jesus was on earth, and it was 
reached at a bound by the most dogged 
disbeliever of them all. The rolling 
smoke-cloud caught fire and flamed high: 
it is possible to pass from the lowest 
abyss of disbelief to the heights of 
faith. Thomas’ belief in the Resurrec- 
tion was based on sight; but his faith, 
expressed in his rapturous exclamation, 
was based on something better than sight. 
So in some sense he belonged to both 
the classes referred to in the last 
beatitude with which Jesus closed the 
scene, and, looking down the ages, set us on 
a level with, and even above, those who 
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companied with Him here. They who 
love the unseen Christ in Whom, though 
now they see Him not, yet they believe, 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and inherit 
the blessing of deliverance from the 
dominion of sense, and of the presence 
of the Lord, whom they see _ with 
clearer eyes than the brightest that look 
on things seen and temporal. 
VI. 

The appearance by the lake has to 
be connected with the first miraculous 
draught of fishes, which was symbolical 
of the apostles’ calling to be “fishers 
of men.” It, too, is a revelation in 
symbolic form of the disciples’ calling 
and of the Master’s presence and help, 
It might have seemed dull work to go 
back to their nets, after three years of 
companionship with the Lord, and with 
the expectation of meeting Him, as He 
had promised, flaming in their hearts, 
But steadfast adherence to humble tasks 
steadies and fits for great moments. 
Jesus appeared to a boatful of fisher- 
men; we shall be most likely to meet 
Him in the dusty road of daily life. 
There was no chance of a catch after 
sunrise, and at the moment when hope 
was lowest the Stranger on the beach 
hailed the boat with a question as to 
their success. A curt answer, such as 
weary men with empty nets would be 
likely to fling over a hundred yards of 
water to a_ stranger, betrayed their 
irritable mood. Then the revealing 
words were spoken which carry a lesson 
for us all. Still does Jesus direct His 
servants. He is still interested in our 
toils. He often commands seemingly 
hopeless efforts. The season may appear 
to be past, and long discouragement may 
have wearied and depressed us, but if we 
listen we may still hear His guiding, 
stimulating voice. He prospers obedience. 
There may not always be large, visible 
results, but the net cast at His word 
never comes back empty. “If the house 
be not worthy, your peace” is not 
spilled on the ground, but “shall return 
to you again.” 

John recognised Jesus, because he had 
love’s clear eyes and the meditative 
temper; we miss seeing that “it is the 
Lord,” because we do not love enough 
nor ponder enough. To see Him bright- 
ens every joy, smooths rough places, 
alms hearts, braces muscles, ennobles and 
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transfigures life. The man of action was 
slower to discern, but quicker to flounder 
to his Lord’s feet. Penitence even more 
than love sent him over the boat's side 
to splash to the Master. He was far 
more conscious of sin than when he 
eried, after the first miraculous draught, 
“Depart from me, for lam a sinful man.” 
The deeper our contrition, the more we 
cling to Jesus. 

The servants with their Lord on the 
shore received a revelation which is true 
for allages. In that mysterious meal we 
need not suppose a miracle; but who lit 
the fire and prepared the food? Who but 
the Lord? It was just what men wet, 
hungry, weary, would require. It was just 
what their wives or mothers would have 
done for them. Jesus cares for our lowest 
needs. But they brought their share to 
the meal, and Jesus accepted what they 
brought. Is that not true always? Do 
not the disciples’ works follow them, and 
is it not written of old, “‘They that have 
gathered it shall eat it in the courts of My 
holiness”? They stood awed and apart, 
and had to be bidden to ‘*‘ come and dine,” 
or rather to break their fast. Again the 
Lord took the place of host, and was 
“known in breaking of bread.” The 
whole is a parable of His care for His 
servants here, and a prophecy of the 
heavenly life, when we shall leave the 
tossing sea and the wet boats, and stand 
on the steadfast shore in the breaking of 
the eternal morning, and He Himself will 
gird Himself and come forth and serve us. 


VII. 

The meal seems to have been eaten in 
silence. With what tense expectation 
must the disciples have waited for the 
Lord’s first word, and with what a heart- 
throb must Peter have heard his old name 
spoken! The treatment of the penitent 
denier isa revelation for all time of how 
Jesus deals with a faithless servant con- 
scious of his fall. The intention of the 
triple question is evidently to recall the 
threefold denial, and the same merciful 
forcing of Peter to look at his past appears 
in the first form of the Lord’s question, 
which adds *“‘ more than these,” and recalls 
the boast which had been so shamefully 
falsified. Jesus is loving when He compels 
us to go over the steps of our departure 
from Him. The retrospect is most profit- 


able after He has assured us of His forgive- 
ness, as He had done to Peter in the secret 
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interview on Easter day. Jesus asks from 
His faithless servant, not laments for the 
past nor vows for the future, but the love 
which ensures both. He trusts discredited 
professions. Peter had professed abun- 
dantly, and belied all; but the Lord’s way 
is to trust even the faithless, or what 
would become of us who have given Him 
“‘a little faith all undisproved”? The 
risen Lord accepts such love as we can 
offer. He asked in His first two questions 
for one kind of love, and Peter offered 
another; but in the third He takes Peter's 
own word, and is, as it were, content. if 
he will give Him that. He receives the 
most imperfect love, and by receiving 
educates it. 

Peter’s threefold confession shows 
that profound sense of sin need not maxe 
us falter in professing our love, and that a 
disciple should be sure of it. Love is a 
matter of consciousness, not of inference. 
Self-examination is good to detect im- 
perfections and inconsistencies, but though 
all sin is inconsistent with love to Jesus, 
we glare not say that any sin is incom- 
patible with it. A Christian should be 
ever conscious of Christ’s all-seeing eye, 
and shape his profession accordingly. 
Peter trusted that his Lord saw the true 
heart under the cowardly denial, and we 
may have the blessed thought that He 
still discerns the love beneath the sin. 

The threefold commission has special 
reference to the apostolic office of nourish- 
ing and tending the lambs and the sheep, 
and it completes the exposition of func- 
tions of that office, when connected 
with the symbol employed at the first 
miraculous draught, “Thou shalt catch 
men.” But it also carries lessons for 
all disciples, for it teaches that love to 
Christ is best expressed by service of 
men for His sake, and that the quali- 
fication for service is love to Him. A 
man conscious of his sin, sure of Christ’s 
pardon, penetrated therefore by love to 
Him, is the man who will most completely 
and effectually serve his fellows. 

The charge for service is immediately 
followed by the prediction of suffering to 
death. Like all true shepherds, Peter 
must be ready to give his life for the 
sheep. The command which closes the 
charge to Peter, ‘Follow Me,” had, no 
doubt, reference to an actual movement 
away from the group, but has also a 
symbolic meaning, and invests both the 
shepherd's duty and the martyr’s pains 
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halo, and sums up 
one sweet word. 


with a_ glorifying 
all discipleship in 
The apostle had that morning girt his 
fisher’s coat on in his hurry to reach 
Jesus, and the prediction alludes to that 
act as characteristic of the energetic, 
self-reliant young fisherman, impatient of 
restraint and scorning help. A tone of 
kindly pity is audible in the contrast 
between vigorous manhood and feeble old 
age. The prediction of death lies chiefly 
in the last clause: “* Another shali . . . lead 
thee whither thou wouldest not.” The 
risen Lord has the keys of death and 
Hades, and calmly assumes the right to 
set to tasks which call for the surrender 
of life itself. In one form or other that 
surrender is needed for all service. There 
is no nobility in a life which does not die 
daily, and no fruitfulness in a soul, any 
more than in “acorn of wheat,” unless 
it die. Wills must be yielded and hands 
stretched out, and the life of nature 
weakened, not by age, but by suppression. 
To let Him carry us whither we would not 
is peace and power. 

“When He had spoken this,” He no 
doubt moved away a little space, but 
probably the movement was simply in- 
tended to give emphasis to the command 
to follow, which was meant to sum up all 
Christian duty. Again we trace a retro- 
spective allusion both to ‘Come after 
Me,” spoken on occasion of the former 
miraculous draught, and to Peter’s boast 


of willingness to follow Jesus wherever 
His path led. The “afterward” then 
pointed to had now begun. The risen 


Lord presents Himself as the Guide for all 
life. It is an unparalleled claim, and yet 
the world recognises its justice, and aims 
deserved shafts of scorn at His disciples’ 
partial obedience to the command. It is 
the master-word of Christian ethics, and 
changes the whole aspect of duty. The 
world would be revolutionised if the 
Church really followed Jesus. If we do 
so we shall not be alone in the lonely 
moment of death, but shall hear Him 
saying, *““When thou passest through 
the waters I will be with thee,” and 
shall tread in His footsteps through the 
dark gorge up to the lofty tablelands 
where there is always light, and there 
shall follow the Lamb whithersoever He 
goeth. 

John’s following makes it certain that 
the command was literal. His movement 
Was no presumptuous intrusion, and he 
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beautifully hints at the vindication of it, 
in describing himself as the disciple whom 
Jesus loved, and who had received the 
confidential whisper of the name of the 
betrayer.. He might well think that he 
might hear anything that Peter was to 
hear. Peter's old self flashed out in his 
quick turning at the sound of footsteps 
behind him, and in his question as to 
what John’s task was to be. Again 
Christ asserted His power .to determine 
life or death. His sovereign “I will” is 
to keep John living when all the rest were 
gone. But the great lesson taught is that 
of the equal rights of the two types of 
service and character, the contemplative 
and the practical. Mary and Martha are 
sisters ; Rachel and Leah are wives. John 
scarcely appears in Acts, and is silent 
there by Peter's side. His long years of 
quiet tarrying have left behind them the 
Gospel and Epistles which are the very 
climax of Christian teaching, full of deep 
intuitions, strong ethics, spiritual power, 
and sovereign love. Both types are 
needed, and in this busy age the “ tarry- 


ing” type is most urgently called for. 
To determine the limits of each in our 
own lives is one of the hardest of our 


tasks, but the temptations to dispropor- 
tionate activity are greater to-day than 
those to too much meditation. 


VIII. 

Matthew records an appearance to the 
eleven on the mountain in Galilee, which 
is apparently identical with that to five 
hundred brethren (1. Cor. xv. 6). If so, the 
doubts of some, which would be unnatural 
in the case of the apostles, are intelligible 
in regard to Galilean believers, who saw 
the risen Lord then for the first time. 
The place had been previously appointed, 
and was probably that on which they 
had often gathered to listen to Him, 
round which a thousand tender memories 
clustered. He did not appear suddenly 
as on other occasions, but was seen ap- 
proaching, probably descending the moun- 
tain, for they doubted when they saw 


Him coming, and when He came near 
and spoke the doubts melted away. 
There was no greeting as in the upper 


room, no familiar intercourse, no demon- 
stration of corporeity, but all was regal. 
The words soar above comment or para- 
phrase, and their music. deep as many 
thunders, and sweet as harpers harping 
with their harps, makes our words sound 
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thin and poor. But we can reverently 
discern in them three great movements 
of thought, which are a revelation of the 
permanent relations of the Lord and the 
Church. There is a great claim, in words 
than which none could more plainly assert 
absolute, unconditional, unlimited author- 
ity; all forms of power, all kinds of 
authority, and that in all corners of the 
universe, He claims for His. It has been 
given at a definite time, which can only 
be at the Resurrection. It has been given 
in consequence of His death. So all the 
first Christian teachers taught; so all the 
first disciples believed —whether Paul 
with his ‘‘ Wherefore God hath highly 
exalted Him, and given Him a Name 
which is above every name,” or Peter with 
his * Raised Him up from the dead, and 
gave Him glory,” or the writer of Hebrews 
with his ‘Crowned with glory and honour 
for the suffering of death,” or John with 
his doxology to “ the first begotten of the 
dead, and the prince of the kings of the 
earth,” and his vision of the Lamb as it 
had been slain standing in the midst of 
the throne. That elevation is the exalta- 
tion of manhood to the throne, and pro- 
phesies His servants’ exaltation, while it 
points the path which they, too, must 
tread if they are to reign with Him. 
There is a consequent great commission. 
That universal sovereignty imposes on us 
the task of universal proclamation of it. 
He looks to us to make that dominion a 
reality by winning hearts to subjection 
to His loving sway, for He counts not 
that He really rules over reluctant sub- 
jects. They who are made disciples are to 
be baptised into the Name which is one 
and threefold. That is not merely the 
institution of a rite or of a formula. 
The inmost secret of the disciple-life is 
being plunged into communion with the 
‘ather and Son and Holy Spirit, in Whose 
revealed character it lives and moves and 
has its being. Disciples are to be trained 
not merely in credenda, but in agenda, 
for all Christian truth is practical, and 
all Christian practice is to be regulated 
by Christian truth. Weare still far from 
‘observing all things” which Jesus has 
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commanded us. There is, further, a great 
promise built on the claim, and condi- 
tioned by fulfilling the commission. He 
promises a_ real presence, permanent 
through all changing days, however 
various their complexion may be, and 
as fresh, real, and all sufficient at the far 
off end” as at first. The Church of the 
last days has it undiminished. To-day 
may be as full of Him as any past has 
been. But the fulness of His felt presence 
is granted only to obedience. 


A word only can here be said as to the 
Ascension, which is but the visible and 
symbolic completion of the Resurrection. 
The absence of any reference to it in 
Matthew and John witnesses how entirely 
these evangelists took it for granted as 
involved in the latter. Luke, character- 
istically, has two accounts of it, and the 
salient feature of these is that the one in 
the Gospel regards the Ascension as the 
close of the earthly life and the disciples’ 
companionship, and that in Acts regards 
it as the beginning of the heavenly reign 
and the starting point for the new rela- 
tion of the Church to its Lord and the 
world. Hence the former is tinged with 
retrospect of the time “‘ while I was yet 
with you,” lays stress on tarrying for 
the clothing “ with power from on high,” 
and gives the last glimpse of Him as 
extending His hands in & parting blessing, 
which sends them back to Jerusalem 
worshipping and glad. In Acts, on the 
other hand, all has a forward-looking 
aspect. The worldwide witness is in the 
foreground, not the waiting in the city. 
The disciples’ steadfast gaze follows Him, 
not till He dwindles to invisibility, but 
till in clear view the Shechinah cloud 
wraps Him from their sight. The “two 
men in white apparel” point onwards, 
far down the ages, and give to the gazers, 
as to us, the great hope of the Christ that 
shall come, to fill the future, and cheer 
service, even as the great record of the 
Christ that has come is to fill the past 
and lead us to God. 


Epitor’s Nore.—In this series of papers each writer is te- 
sponsible for the views expressed in his own contribution only. 
































By Lillias Campbell Davidson, Author of *‘A Place of Repentance,’’ Etc, 


CHAPTER XIX. 


MARGOT’S HARVEST. 






HE Traxminsters 
were at their 
place in Wilt- 
shire ; a roomy 
old manor 
house, with a 
look of home 
in every 
corner of it. 
It was a look 
strangely _ be- 
lied by Mar- 
got’s experi- 
ences, Life 
there had been 
to her a dread and a misery. They had only 
frequented it much of late, since Traxminster 
had grown so much worse, Amongst his 
other crotchets had sprung up a desire to 
avoid people, and when one of his fits of 
drink was coming on he always plunged 
down here to have it out. She came, too, 
forced by a temper and a will that would 
brook no refusal. For how many a night had 
she sat in her deserted drawing-room here, 
listening to the wind as it howled round the 
corners of the old brick building, and rattled in 
and out of the long corridors? Traxminster 
would be sitting over his bottle, savage if he 
Were spoken to, ready to swear at anyone who 
disturbed him. By-and-by he would be carried 
to bed by the contemptuous servants, and the 





mistress of the house would be free to lie 
awake, starting and shuddering at sounds that 
hinted of his rising, and stumbling downstairs 
to drink again. She could not ask people to 
stay under such circumstances. There was no 
one to share her loneliness but little Isobel. 
The child was a pale and silent little creature, 
depressed and odd, and not like a child. All 
Margot’s old spirits seemed leaving her. She 
would be gay enough in a feverish rush of 
gaiety when she went back to town or found 
herself in other society. When they were 
down at Warleigh, with its solitude and its 
horrors, she sometimes used to think she would 
go mad, 

It was on that very afternoon when her 
father had made his proposal to Lady Bellairs 
that she and little Isobel were coming in from a 
walk in the park. Traxminster had been worse 
than usual, violent and furious, They had kept 
out of his way, and the fit was apparently pass- 
ing off, as his fits did when the worst was at an 
end. They came in now, in the early gloom of 
the afternoon, and were standing in the wide 
square hall together, while the child put her 
little dog in its straw kennel under the table 
that stood opposite the great fireplace. It was 
just then that Lord Traxminster came in at the 
further door, his gun in his hand. He had been 
out shooting rabbits, and in a moment Margot 
saw that he had also been drinking; she knew 
too well the roll of his bloodshot eyes, and the 
unsteadiness of his steps. 

“What on earth are you doing there?” was 
his opening question. It was addressed to 
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Isobel, and the child looked up, startled and 
frightened. She did not often hear her father 
speak to her. She got up in haste from under 
the table and looked at him with a frightened 
face, but did not speak. The puppy came 
tumbling out after her, a round ball of fluff. 
The sight of it sent Lord Traxminster into one 
of the reasonless furies of the intoxicated. 

** Take that mongrel beast out of the house!” 
he called out in a thick and angry voice. ‘I 
won't have it in here; take it out to the stables. 
I'll tell them to tie a stone round its neck, and 
put it in the horse pond.” He waved his hand 
towards the door, but Isobel sprang forward, 
her face white and set in defiance. 

‘*“No, no! You shall not! My own little 
darling puppy! Mother said I might have it in 
here, and I will.” 

“You will, when I say you won’t? We'll 
soon settle that, you little fool! Put it out 
when I tell you, or you'll be sorry. Ill shoot 
it where it is, and save the trouble of drowning 
it.” He raised his gun. Isobel was ordinarily 
in dread and fear of her father, and kept out of 
his way as much as she could. Now, however, 
a kind of wild and desperate courage came to 
her at the thought of injury to the puppy she 
loved. She caught it up in her arms, and tried 
to hide its head under her little jacket, while 
her very lips went white. ‘‘My puppy! oh, my 
dear puppy!” she screamed, and her scream 
only exasperated her father to greater rage. 

‘Curse you, put it down!” he roared. 
Isobel turned to fly. Margot started forward ; 
she saw the gun at Traxminster’s shoulder, 
she saw his face. 

**Put it down, or [ll shoot it as you hold 
it!” he shouted. He was past knowing what 
he was doing; the moment might be Isobel’s 
last. With a cry Margot sprang upon the 
child and dashed her aside. The shot passed 
so close to her own head that she felt it 
whistle, and her ears were deafened with the 
report. But neither Isobel nor she were 
touched by it; it lodged in the panel of the 
wall above their heads. Margot caught up 
[Isobel in her arms, the puppy still clasped to 


her bosom, and tore for the staircase with 
steps that flew. It was the last thing to 
have done, and she realised it even as her 
foot was on the bottom stairs. A room 
could have been reached far more quickly, 
and she ceuld have shut and barred the 
door against him; as it was, the whole 


length of the long staircase was exposed to 
him, if he chose to fire again. 

Too late, too late to change her course, she 
could only fly, ducking her head instinctively 
as she ran. Isobel was not a baby now; 
she was tall and heavy, despite her slender- 
ness, and Margot dared not put her down. 
Stumbling into the skirt of her frock, almost 
falling on the stairs in her haste and terror, 
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she was so unused 

and with her fright—she shrieked 
her strength ran, but the 
hall was far away, down a long 
Who could hear and come to help 
her before it was late? As ran she 
tried to think of a prayer, but would 
come to lips so long unused to any, but the 
one she used to Nana’s knee. “ Lord 
keep us safe this night, secure from all our 
fears!” Safe! and was flying from a 
mad husband, who held her own life and her 
child’s in his irresponsible hands ! 

Up the long flight—why did another shot 
not follow them? As she turned the corner 
at the top and rushed for her own room, 
she cast a glance back. He had run up 
after her, his steps were thundering on the 
uncarpeted oak; he had not stopped to fire 


panting with her burden 


to burdens 
with all 
servants’ 


as she 


passage. 


too she 


hone 


say at 


she 


from below, but she could see the gun 
raised once more now. In his haste to get 
to her he was trying to step across the 


well that the staircase formed. She saw him 
scramble, she saw the gun again at his 
shoulder, it was photographed on her brain 
as if with fire as she turned her head again 
and fled with the frenzy of despair. She 
would never reach her room in time to put 
the door between herself and this madman; 
but Isobel was clasped to her breast, and she 
was between her and him. He must kill 
her before he could reach the child. Was 
death unwelcome? It seemed to wear 
almost the face of a friend came close 
enough for Margot to look placid 


as it 
into its 
eyes. 

Another report—a stinging sharp little blow 
in her thigh, as if some one had struck it 
with a switch. She lurched forward in her run 
and stumbled, falling forward upon her face 
and the body of the screaming Isobel. With 
the sound of the shot there mingled another 
of a kind that was no less awful to a listen- 
ing ear. There was a scuffle, a rattle, then a 
dreadful thud down in the hall beneath 
them, that had a horror in its heavy sug- 
gestiveness. Lord Traxminster, climbing on 
the slippery banister to get a surer aim at 
his wife and little daughter, had lost his 
balance, and fallen headlong over into the 
hall below. 

There was the sound now of burrying alarm 
from the servants’ hall. The shots had reached 
the there, though the not. 
The butler came running, with a scared face, 
to find his master lying in a huddled heap 
upon the polished floor at the foot of the 
great staircase, his smoking gun by his side. 
Up in the corridor above they found Lady 
Traxminster, as silent and as still. A broad, 


ears cries had 


red patch was growing broader on the side 
of her skirt, and under her fallen 
had tried 


form lay 


to save 


little she 


the 


daughter 
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with her own life; a child half out of its 
mind with fright and bewilderment. 

The telegram was waiting for Mark when 
he came home after dinner at the Colonial 
Office, and he went down to Warleigh by the 
midnight train, as Margot had once gone to 
Calvington. It was a house full of horror, 
the place in confusion, no one knowing what 
to do, or whom to send for save himself. The 
doctor met him on the steps, and there was 
a dogeart coming up the avenue behind him, 
the cart of the undertaker’s from the neigh- 
bouring town. “ Lady Traxminster?” It was 
all Mark could find to ask, as the doctor 
came forward with a grave face. He had 
never felt so moved through all his being 
since his wife died. 

**Her ladyship is in a serious condition. We 
hope she will live, but there is grave injury 


to the spine. Lord Traxminster was dead 
when they picked him up; it was instanta- 
neous. He broke his neck in the fall. No 
doubt you are as well aware as all of us 
that it was the best thing he could do. We 
down here know a little of what Lady 
Traxminster’s life has been, and no one 


can feel that her husband’s death is anything 
but a happy release to her.” 

Mark stood silent before him. He had not 
a word to say. No longer could he tell him- 
self or the world at large that Margot was 
happy, and her marriage a sensible one. Had 
it really come to this? 

Margot lay for many a day hevering between 
life and death, many a day after Lord Trax- 
minster had been laid in the family vault. 
\WVhen she struggled back to life again, it was 
to hear the verdict that would never 
leave her sofa again. It was a sentence to 
make the bravest heart falter, and Margot 
had never been very brave in the ordinary 
matters of life. She urned her face to the 
wall when they told her, and wished that she 


she 


had died and not come back to live for 
this. It was little Isobel who brought her 
comfort—Isobel whom she had never loved 


as well as if she had been pretty and clever 
as other children were. She turned to the 
crippled mother with a warmth of love she 


had never shown to her when she was gay 
and active and brilliant, and Margot’s soft- 


ened heart was grateful for her love. 
By-and-by there came another consolation. 
It is beyond the story to do more than to 
hint of it here. But it was at Enid’s home 
that it came about, nearly a year after that 
tragedy at Warleigh Manor. For Enid and 
her husband had come as soon as they heard 
of the terrible news, to do all they could. 
They took Margot back to The Cot as soon 
as she could be moved, and Isobel with her, 
for the new Lord Traxminster was impatient to 


come into the possession of his own. To do 
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Mark justice, he had offered her a home at 
Calvington, and her answer had cut him like 
a sword. He was softened by her tragi¢e 
story, and would have done all he could to 
atone for it, but it was too late. 

“Go to Calvington!” Margot 
flushing, when she read his letter. 
if I have to die in a workhouse first! He 
forced me into this—it is his doing. I would 
rather not show him what ‘a success he has 
made of his work.” 

So she wrote him a letter in answer that 
made him feel a sting. He told himself he 
had meant to do well for her, he had believed 
her happiness and advantage would be se- 
cured by the marriage he had planned for 
her, and she had treated him as if he had 
meant nothing but injury to her. It was a 
hard moment for him as he read her curt 
and cold refusal; no one could dream how 
hard. He would gladly have made her 
comfortable, and cared for her and the child 
for the rest of their lives. Even if the new 
arrangements made a difference at Calvington, 


had said, 
** Never, 


there was still room and to spare in the 
great house, to have given them a home. 


But she had flung back his offer as if it were 
almost an insult—his eldest daughter—the 
daughter who was most like her mother of 
any of the children, to his eyes. He folded 
the letter slowly, and put it away without a 
comment, but it left a hurt that rankled, for 
all that. 

So Enid took Margot, and little Isobel, and 
made them more than welcome in her happy 
home. Margot’s settlements would have 
given her freedom to.live where she chose, 
but she needed care -and someone to look 
after things for her. It was by far the best 
plan to join housekeeping with the Stanleys, 
who were glad to have her, and would be 
good to her and Isobel. She began to take 
up life again there, however maimed and 
crippled, and to feel as if there were peace 
and contentment left in it, though there 
might never be happiness. 


But how little we know where happiness 
may be lurking. How often it is coming 


down the road to us, when we have given it 
up as lost. If most of us were to count up 
the times when it has found us, it would 
mostly be when we are not looking for it, 
and when we have resigned ourselves to going 
without. 

One day Margot was lying on her invalid 
couch in the garden, under the blooming 
apple trees. It was so warm a day that it 
cheated one into the idea that the season was 
later, and Margot, snugly wrapped up, lay 
out under the trees as if it were June. The 
sky was blue above her, as she looked up 
into it through the interlacing branches that 


made a fine network above her head. The 

















birds were busy nest-building, and spring was 
marching in with triumph. Only for herself, 
as she lay there, was spring dead, and 
summer, and nothing but winter lay before a 
life that had had so short a course. 

So she told herself, looking up into the 
apple trees, and remembering another spring 
when the had the loveliest 
Jace one could picture in one’s dreams, It 
was the spring before her marriage, when she 
had gone to town for the with Enid 
and Aunt Petersfield; and George Dealtry 
had been home from his last commission, and 
they had met almost every day of the week. 

How time had run on golden wheels, then, 
and how heavily the brake was on, now, as 
the slow days dragged along! She lay think- 
ing of it, with the sad smile that comes with 
the remembrance of the dear days that are 
She was free, now, but what a 


world seemed 


season, 


for ever dead. 
freedom! She was no wife now for any man. 
It was the very irony of fate that she should 


be free only to be tied with bonds that set 
her as far from a lover as the old ones had 
done, and that were as hopeless of release. 


he wondered if he knew—but yes, of course 


} 


he must. He had never even written to tell 
her how grieved he was at her wrecked life. 
It was better that he had not. What could 
he have said to her—the old lover who was 


set apart from her by so wide a gulf? 

And lying so, she idly watched a stranger, 
who was coming up the slope towards the house 
with a quick What could it 

wheve strangers few, and 
Perhaps the Tangerays 

And even 

through all 


step. stranger 


be—here, were so 
noticed ? 


the 


so to be 


had guests at great house. 
while she speculated, there ran 
sudden thrill. 


himself 


her veins a 


For it was he there was no mis- 


taking it. That quick, determined tread, and 
that way he held his head up, could belong 
to only one man out of all the world. Her 
heart leapt up, then seemed to choke her 
with its throbbing, as he reached the gate, 
and swung it open with his hand. 


He was half way up the path in his haste 
her, and then his glance fell 
on her as she lay amongst the syringa 
bushes, under the fresh green of the trees. 
He turned straight off the path, and hurried 
up to her. Her face was scarlet, like a shy 
girl’s, as he **Margot!” His 


before he saw 


came up. 


voice was full of a thousand meanings: it 
was glad, and grieved, and pitying, and 
exultant. all in one. ‘** Margot, it is not too 
soon, is it? I waited as long as I could—I 
did, you must believe me. No man living 
could have waited longer, or been more 
patient.” 

“Oh! why have you come?” There was 


no use in flimsy pretence at not understand- 


ing. She 


could only look into his face with 
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reproachful eyes, ‘‘ You should not! It is 
worse than know what you are 
going to say, George, but it is too late.” 
“Too late? Not a bit of it. There is no 
‘too late’ for us now, whatever there may 
have been. We have waited long enough, 
Margot; we have had our happiness taken 


useless, I 


from us, and kept. Now we will take it in 
our own hands.” 

**Happiness! With a wreck like me? I 
can’t let you do it—it would be more than 


unfair.” 

He stopped the faltering protest, with his 
hand on her white and wasted one. “If I 
were lying here, instead of you, would you 
give me the same answer then?” he asked. 

“Of course not! That is so different.” 

**T don’t see how you make it out. Margot 
you know well enough I would rather have 
you for my wife as you are, than any other 
woman as you used to be. Why should we 
play with our lives now, when we have a 


chance of setting them right? I am going 
to marry you as soon as you will let me. 


Let it be soon, dear, for we have lost enough 
time out of our lives as it is. Let me try 
to show you how I want to make up to you 
for all the years we have spent apart from 
each other, don’t send me away from 
you again.” 

“TI can’t, George! I may be wicked, and 
taking from you what I never ought to take. 
But it comes to this, that I can’t let you 
go again, if you want to stay with me—God 
forgive me!—but I can’t.” Her voice had 
broken down into sudden weak weeping. 

He bent over her, and tenderly kissed the 
away. ‘“ We won't leave each other 
again, dear, till death parts us,” he said, 
‘“‘and I mean to make up now for all the 
wasted years!” 


and 


tears 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE THE GODS, 


HERE were rumours floating 
about the financial world, and no one 
knew just where they came from. 
People whispered the name of Ren- 

frew, with a behind them to make 
sure no one overheard. For so many years 
the great house of contractors had been a 
name to conjure by that it seemed out of 
all possibility that there could be truth in the 
reports of its insecurity. But the times were 
times of crisis in the money-making world, 
and even the most secure foundations might 
feel the shake. 

In truth, the big 
Renfrew was shaken, 
been, by the earthquake 
own shelter. The 
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curious 
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commercial house of 
as many another has 
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houses, the pressure in the money-market, 
had set it swaying, and no one could tell 
whether it would totter to a fall or right 
itself again. It was a _ time of great 
and unlooked-for anxiety. No crisis like 
this had ever affected it before. Probably 
it would weather the storm; it seemed im- 
possible to doubt it, but in the meantime 
those most concerned suffered a strain of 
suspense and anxiety. 

It was the first real anxiety of the kind 
Mark had ever known since his foot had been 
firmly planted on the lowest rung of the 
ladder of success. It came upon him with 
a kind of stupefaction, for the first moment, 
that gave way soon enough to an angry 
resentment. 

He, Mark Renfrew, whose name was like 
the Bank of England in the eyes of the 
money world, he to be whispered over, and 
his stability speculated upon! ‘The thing 
seemed to him monstrous and absurd. He 
felt inclined to stamp out the distrust with 
the iron heel of his dominant will. But 
public opinion is one of those things no 
tyranny can control or overpower. He 
could not even remove the gravity of the 
situation from his own reluctant conscious- 
ness. 

And it was just then that a smaller, and 
yet sufficiently worrying and annoying 
complication, arose inside the besieged house, 
where all its forces were needed to stand 
shoulder to shoulder against the foe outside, 
if it were to hold its own. There was a dis- 
covery of a grave falsification in the books, 
a system of fraud that had gone on for 
months before it was found out. And even 
yet, though the robbery of large sums was 
evident, the defrauder had not been found 
out. It was necessary to proceed with the 
greatest caution if they would not give him 
warning, and allow him time to escape. 
Mark, knitting his shaggy brows in _ his 
private room, while his manager and _ his 
confidential clerk with grave and _ troubled 
faces laid the matter before him, had no 
foolish idea of tempering justice with 
mercy, once the criminal was found. 

‘Don’t move till you have your hand on 
the scoundrel,” he said, savagely. ‘Then 
see that he hasn’t a chance of escape. The 
thing has been done with a system; it’s easy 
enough to see it; there are hundreds, thou- 
sands, perhaps—more probably, if we knew 
the truth of it—gone from our pocket into 
his. .When he’s found I'll make short work 
with him. He’d swing for it if I could have 
my way. He'll have the utmost penalty the 
law can inflict on him, at all events; I'll take 
sare there’s ro possible doubt about that.” 

**In a case like this it is not always the 
real culprit who bears the brunt,” old Mitcham, 








the clerk, ventured to suggest. “It is as 
often as not the cat’s- paw, some young 
fellow who has been led by older and cleverer 
men, and gets ruined for life.” 

“Serve him _ perfectly right.” Mark 
grimly buttoned his coat, and took up his 
hat. He had an appointment to meet Lady 
Bellairs in Bond Street and assist her in her 
choice of the setting of the diamond parure 
that was to be his wedding gift. ‘He 
deserves no mercy, and he shall have none, 
Mind that, Mitcham. If it were my own 
son I should say the same. Crush him; he is 
fit for nothing else.” He went down the 
broad stairs to his brougham, waiting with 
its warmed air, and its sable rugs, and gave 
the order to drive to the jeweller’s with an 
unbending brow. It was the remembrance 
of how stern and inflexible that brow could 
be that had determined Lady Bellairs to 
write rather than say to him what she had 
to say. “He is the kind of man who would 
make it hard for one to struggle against him,” 
she had said to herself, “and there is to be 
no struggle—it will be final; I won't be 
mastered into marrying him unless I wish.” 
For to Lady Bellairs as well as to other 
people there had come a breath of the gossip 
of the city, and she had taken hurried pains 
to verify the rumour that had so startled her. 
It was true that they were saying Renfrew’s 
was in a precarious position. If the house 
failed and she were entangled in an engage- 
ment, it would be dishonour then to break! 
The very thought made her tremble. Mark 
without his money! How was he to be 
borne? There were plenty of other men as 
rich as he who could take the place with 
her she had granted him; it would be madness 
to go on with this affair if there were 
disaster ahead. 

Lady Bellairs was not at the jeweller’s when 
Mark got there. It was a woman’s prerogative 
to. keep a man waiting, and he was not im- 
patient until three-quarters of an hour slipped 
by, and still she had not come. Then he 
drove to her house to make inquiries. Lady 
Bellairs was not at home. No, her ladyship 
was not unwell; but she had given orders 
that she would see no one. Surprised and 
mortified that he was not made the exception, 
Mark drove away and went home. 

There he found the letter, which, if he 
had had it at the first, would have.saved 
him an hour of wasted time. Lady Bellairs 
wrote with grace and tact, like a woman 
of her world. She was sure Sir Mark must 
understand that second marriage was a thing 
one must look at from all points of view, 
before it was too late. Perhaps she had 
been too hasty, and had not considered the 
matter as she should have done. At. all 
events, Sir Mark would think she was right 
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in deciding now not to make an error which 
would be irretrievable. It was better to let 
their engagement return to the old terms 
of friendship. She had made up her mind 
not to marry again, for the present at least. 
He would forgive her the inconvenience and 
trouble, she regretted it more than she could 
tell him; she was going into the country 
for a little; when they met again they would 
be sensible, and bury the last few weeks. 
Mark let the letter fall from his hand, and 
lie on the carpet unheeded. He stood staring 


at it with a face grown blank and grey. She 
had thrown him over! His astuteness was 
not at a loss for the reason. Thrown him 


over! The strong and mighty ship suddenly 
began to feel as if the rats were assembling 
to desert its hold. 


And then the great crash came. Came as 
suddenly as those things always seem to 


come, however much they have been dreaded 
and waited for. The came to Mark, 
sitting in his private office, with a face set 
flint to meet the blow. He knew 
than anyone how great the disaster 
was. If it did not mean the loss of every- 
thing to him, it meant at least the downfall 
of most of his fortune, the crumbling into 
fragments of the house he had built up with 
the toil of his life. It was the ruin of his 
life hopes, already broken and bruised by 
the failure of the children he had looked to 
to heip him in his plans. It meant a name 
fallen low where it had been held the highest, 
a pride wrecked into the very dust, that had 
towered to the sky. In those dizzy moments 
when we learn the end of all efforts, all 
work, all endeavour that is spent on the 
weak and paltry prizes of a day, the realisa- 
tion of what their means is slow in 
reaching our dulled The stun and 
the shock deafen, and the eyes are dimmed. 
As Mark sat there in the wide arm-chair be- 
fore his table with the revolving top, and the 
safe below it, he neither heard nor heeded the 
sound in the beyond his, nor had he 
any consciousness of what it might mean. He 
sat there, his head bowed on his hand, as no 
one had ever seen it bowed. Time and space 
and surrounding seemed swept away from him 
in that overwhelming. He was 
alone in a deluge, carried him off his 
helpless feet. 


news 


like a 
better 


loss 


senses, 


rooni 


moment of 
and it 


And into that silence of desolation there 
broke sudden frightened faces, stricken with 
horror, and pale with alarm. He knew 


himself called upon, he understood something 
had happened—something that no found 
words to say. 


one 


They pointed him to the door 
beyond his own office, the door of the room 
where Almeric sat and idled his days, unless 
his father 
pretence at work, 


was there to drive him into a 


Mark foilowed the bidding 
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in, almost like a 
man sleep-walking. No presentiment came to 
tell him even then what he should see. 

For there, open upon the table, lay a letter. 


of their gestures. He went 


It was open to all the world to see, that 
last letter of his to his father. Who knows 
if any had peeped within it, before they 
came to call him. If they read it, they 


would have had but a reason the more to 
pity him. Mark held it in his shaking hand; 
that hand that had seemed as if it could 
never be made to tremble was suddenly 
quivering like a leaf. He had shut himself 
into his room to read it, the room to which 
old) Mitcham had led him back, with an 
insistence no one had ever dared to use to 
Sir Mark The very walls and the 
furniture him unfamiliar, in the 
strangeness of the shock that shattered 
recollection. He stared about him at the 
floor and the ceiling before he looked down 
at the scrawled sheet. 

What he read there it is best not to write 
of. It was the cry of despair that only a 
heart at its last tortured gasp can give. It 
was the snap at an enemy’s hand from the 
beast at bay, and with little but death be- 
fore it. Almeric wrote in his last spasm of 
bitterness. His father would know when he 
was gone that he was the felon who had 
coumnitted the frauds they were trying to 
track to their originator. He could not face 
the bringing home of them; there was nothing 
left to do but this. ‘* You drove me to it, as 
you have driven me to everything,” he wrote 
in his despair. ‘* You put me into a devil’s 
set to learn to be fashionable, and they 
taught me all they knew. I can’t live without 


before. 
seemed to 


the things I Jearnt to like there, and you 
made me take to a life I hated, on a three- 
legged stool. How could I exist without 


betting and racing? You might have known 
how it would be. You made me your tool to 
do what you like with, and this is what has 
come of it. It’s your fault, from beginning 
to end; I dare to tell you so now, when I'm 


out of your power, If youd ever had any 
mercy on anybody I'd have come and told 
you the truth. But I knew what I might 


expect if I did that, so 'm going to put the 
sea between us--and never come back. This 
is your work, and I hope you like it.” The 
letter ended with his almost illegible name, 
and that was all. 

There had been one short, sharp sound in 


the silent room, like a sob or a ery, old 
Mitcham, keeping watch outside the door, 
had thought to himself. Now all was silence 


again —a heavy, thick silence that nothing 
broke. He dared not go in, unless Sir Mark 
called him; but it was a relief when Mr. Hoare 
and the doctor he had gone to bring with 
him came to the silent room to speak to him. 
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**Is he alone? I had better see him.” The 
doctor spoke in a hushed voice, as if he were 
in the presence of death. Mitcham made way 
with a face of relief. ‘I’m very glad; I 
eouldn’t venture on my own responsibility.” 
They knocked quietly, but there was no 
answer. The doctor raised his eyebrows 
questioningly, and Mitchum nodded in return. 
They tried the door gently, it yielded. They 
looked in, but it stood empty and deserted to 
their gaze. 

The doctor gave an exclamation, and 
stepped in hurriedly. There was no one 
there, but the door that led to the little 
private staircase sometimes used to let Sir 
Mark out into a side street, stood a crack 
ajar. His hat, gloves, and stick lay on the 
table, and his overcoat still hung on its peg. 
**Gone out!” said the doctor. “It is not 
possible !” 

**Sir Mark was very unlike himself when | 
brought him into his room,” faltered the 
frightened Mitcham. ‘‘He seemed dazed, and 
as though he didn’t half know what he was 
doing. A very unusual thing for Sir Mark, | 
needn’t say.” 

‘The shock must have been frightful, of 
course. He ought not to be left to himself. 
Have a cab called for me, please, as quickly 
as possible, and I'll drive to his house and see 
if he has gone there. Perhaps you will come 
as well.” 

Mitcham would come, but Sir Mark had not 
returned to his home, when they reached it. 
Wo word had been heard of him, nor had the 
startled servants heard of the tragedy in the 
city till then. ‘*‘We had better go on to 
Calvington,” said the doctor. ‘*He may have 
gone down there without letting any one of 
us know. Is there no one who could be 
telegraphed for? None of his children, or 
anyone? 

“There is no one at Calvington,” said 
Mitcham, considering, ‘‘only the servants and 
Mrs. Horne, who was once the children’s nurse. 
She’s much trusted and thought of—she would 
know what ought to be done in the matter. 
Had we better go down and see her? She 
would know where to send for Miss Enid that 
was,” 

‘That is the only thing to do, it seems to 
me. Somebody who is responsible ought to be 
informed at once. Let me see—there was 
ome talk of Sir Mark’s engagement toa lady 
ef title, wasn’t there? Do you know who it is, 
and whether she ought to be told? It is 
possible he may have gone to her.” 

“That's not likely. It is off, I believe.” 
Mitcham spoke with grimness. He was a dry 
and crusty old bachelor, who saw no sense in 
women or their ways, and had regarded Sir 
Mark’s second matrimonial intentions as the 
extremest foolery. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
MARK COMES HOME. 


T was a bitter night down at Calvington, 
The moon was almost at the full, and 
her white light made the frost-bound 
world gleam the colder; till the clouds, 

hurrying up with a sudden rising of wind, 
hid her away in gloom. The wind was keep 
and sharp, and it moaned round the great 
corners of the stone house with a wail that 
was eerie. Catherine, listening to it from 
her seat in the chimney corner, was reminded 
of the old cottage on the moor. Life was 
as lonely nowadays as it had been. in 
those far-off days. She spent her days with- 
out other company than an occasional chat 
with the upper servants, and her evenings 
were always solitary. But she minded it no 
more than she had minded loneliness in the old 
life that seemed so far, far away. She had her 
books still, though her eyes were failing, and 
her work, and above all her letters—for Gerald, 
and Margot, and Enid all wrote to her 
regularly, and gave her the news of their 
different families, and it took her many an 
hour to painfully write out her replies. She 
was an old woman now, with a slowness in the 
active movements, and a stoop in the _ back 
that had been so straight. Though they 
were growing a little dim now, she _ kept 
her faculties, and she never ceased to thank 
God for that. 

The glowing fire burnt bright and cheery. 
It was a fad of hers to have always a well- 
swept hearth and a fire well raked. The clock 
was at a later hour than she usually was out 
of her bed, but she had a sock to finish—one 
that was going to Enid—a wee white one, and 
she wanted to get it done before she went to 
sleep. It was growing a little gentle whim of 
hers to finish things overnight, in case she 
should not wake with the morning to get them 
done. She glanced at the lamp burning bright 
in the window niche, and said to herself that it 
flickered a little; she must boil those new 
wicks in vinegar. Wicks and other things 
were not what they used to be when she was 
younger. Then she smiled at herself for that 
certain mark of old age. When people found 
nothing so good as it used to be, they were 
getting to the time when their own need in the 
world was past. 

As she sat there placidly knitting, and 
watching the flames in the chimney leap and 
wave, there came another sound to her eat, 
brokenly and fitfully—a sound faint yet clear, 
that made her start and turn her head. A 
flame of colour as hot as the flames that danced 
before her eyes swept up into the withered 
cheek where the alabaster white was so seldom 
disturbed by any tint of emotion now, and the 
blue eyes kindled as they had not done in many 
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a year. For a moment she was almost young 
again, with the hope and the thrill of youth 
laying their touch upon her heart. One would 
have said she was a girl waiting for the foot- 
step of her lover, with that alert, eager rapture 
of her look. 

It came again, that faint snatch of singing— 
a voice beaten down and broken off by the 
wind, then rising again. It was true—it was 
the air of an old, old song of the North, that 
she had never heard since her boy used to sing 
it coming across the moor to her from his 
daily work. She got up, and stood trembling ; 
her eyes fixed on the narrow window through 
which the lamp’s rays streamed. Her hand 
groped out to catch the back of her chair and 
steady her. All her being was one tense, acute 
attention—one expectation of something to 
come. A sound came against the door panels— 
a brushing and a fumbling higher than the 
fastening was. It crossed her heart with a 


shock of remembrance that it was just that - 


height on her old cottage door that the latch 
She caught both hands to her 
fluttering breast and held them there. 

The touch went’ on groping. A muffled, 
strange voice—yet one how familiar, cried 
outside, ‘‘Mother! Let me in! The 
sticks against me! You've never gone 
to your bed, and left me out in the cold!” 
Then, with a spring like a girl in her teens, 
she was at the fastenings—those fastenings left 
nsecured for many and many a year 
against an hour like this! She had dragged 
the door open, panting with agitation. In the 
dark of the doorway she saw a wild 
and white face. He was hailess, and the wind 
was racing through the disordered and grizzled 
tured at her with a weary 
curious, long-dead affection 


used to be. 


irom 
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aoor 


how 


framed 


hair. His eyes 


wonder, that had a 


in them. ‘Eh, thought I'd never win my 
way It’s gey dark the night!” he said, 
looking piteously up at her. ** I saw the light! 


If it hadna been for that, I'd been lost, lost on 


the moor!” 

Come in to your mother! 
oure home at safe, and mother’s 

here |” Her quivering hands snatched at him, 
nd drew the threshold; he fell 

feebly the shoulder that stood ready 
or him, and let his head drop on her heaving 


“My boy, my boy! 
last, safe, 
him over 


against 


breast. 

“Eh, P’'m with you, 
nother!” he sighed, as she led him to the arm- 
chair and put him into it—her strength was 
and hold his weight. 
“Don’t ye go!” for she moved to settle him 
back against the pillow. He caught her waist 
with his arm and held her, laying his head 
closer—a dead and heavy weight. “It’s been a 
long, hard day!” he murmured. “I thought 
the work at the quarry’d never get to an end. 


And I wanting to get to you and my supper! 


glad to be home 


not enough to stand 
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The owerlooker’s been harsh, too, and blamed 
it on us lads, when we were meaning nothing. 
I'm glad, glad to have won home to ye, mother, 
but [ thought [d never get across the 
moor!” 

She caught her breath in a sob that was not 
all anguish. Her other hand, the hand that 
was not around his neck, strayed to touch his 
hot forehead with a soft and tender touch. 
The weight of his inert head against her 
seemed to her lighter than if he had been 
a baby. She could feel no fatigue, no burden, 
standing there with him in her mother arms, 
Yet her limbs were shaking under her, and the 
frail form that showed such signs of age now 
looked too feeble to stand and hold him so. 
The wind howled round the house, and down 
the wide chimney that had no modern grate 
in it, like the other parts of Calvington. Its 
desolate cry seemed to rouse him again to a 
kind of consciousness, and he shivered, and 
looked up at her without moving his head. 

“It’s cold, cold, out in the bitter night!” he 
said drearily. ‘*The stars don’t shine, and the 
moon is hid. I’ve bought a new book about 
the stars with my wage this week, mother. I 
thought I could have made them out by it as I 
came home to-night, but they were all hid, and 
it’s too late—too late.” 

‘*Don’t mind the stars, lad. 
another night!” 

“i'd rather see the lamp shine from your 
window, mother! I looked, and I looked, and 
I couldna see it. I about lost heart. And then 
it leapt up at me, like a star itself, and I got 
the strength to battle the rest of the way. If 
it hadna been for yon lamp o’ yours, mother, 
I'd maybe laid my bones on the moor to-night, 
and never, never have won home!” 

His voice had gone back to youth with a 
strange and awesome effect. It quavered and 
broke as if he were the lad again, full of fright 
and dismay at the thought of the lonely night 
She held him but the closer, and 
touched his disordered hair again. “5 ww 
here waiting on you, lad,” she said simply. 
‘I'd have gone on waiting on you till yor 


They'll shine 


came. 

‘“Aye, that’s what I said to myself as 
fought along! ‘My mother’s there, though | 
canna see her; she'll wait till I get in, if it’s all 
the night.’ When I slipped down the brae by 
the beck I said it, and again when there was 
the tangle of whins that I couldna fight 
through. I knew you'd be there, if I could 
once get to find ye! It was the light at the 
Window that said I had got into the path again, 
and close to the door.” 

** Aye, close to the door, my bairn! Back to 
your mother’s home and the Father's mansions 
at last! I’ve no robe to bring out for you, nor 
a ring for your finger, but the feast is set in my 
heart, and there’s the music and the rejoicing 
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among the angels, my lad that was lost to me, 
and that God has found!” 

‘* Aye, it’s good to be home again!” The 
strange, childish voice sank into a sigh of 
comfort. ‘‘ Ye’ll never let me go to work in 
the quarry again, will ye, now I’m _ back? 
Ye'll keep your lad with you, and no let him 
out into the cold and the darkness.” 

**Never again, with God for my helper.’ 

‘For I’ve been a long, 
long day’s journey, haven't 
I, mother?” 
u ** Ave, lad. 
far country. 
God would 
back.” 

And so they found the 
two, those who had come 
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Into a far, 
But I knew 
bring you 


to look for him, the doctor and old Mitcham, 
in dismay and haste and alarm, driving up 
from the station to inquire at Calvington if 
anything had been seen of its master there 
in the cold grey of the early winter dawn. 
There was no news at the station, except 
that one of the porters had spoken of a man 
who got out of the late train looking wild 
and astray, and had a curious resemblance to 
Sir Mark Renfrew—enough to have been his 
brother, yet so unlike. For he was hatless 











THE QUIVER. 





and without overcoat, bitter as the night 
was, and he walked past him without recogni- 
tion, and spoke like a working man. He had 
been drinking, it seemed, for he could neither 
answer coherently, nor did he seem to know 
where he was going. The porter would have 
spoken to the policeman about him, but that 
while he turned to carry off a barrow the man 
had plunged into the darkness and disappeared, 
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“Her hand upon his knee, and her eyes upon his face.” 


Dreading what they hardly knew, the doctor 
and Mitcham drove on to Calvington, and 
amazed the servants there with their inquiries. 
Nothing had been seen of Sir Mark ; there had 
been no intimation that he was expected. He 
never came without writing or telegraphing to 
be expected and met. The house was full of 
workmen making alterations and papering and 
painting for Sir Mark’s new marriage, and the 
lady he was going to bring home. The whole 
household, too long used to the rule of 4 
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widower to take kindly to the thought of a 
mistress, was making ready to give notice the 
minute he appeared. Perhaps Mrs. Horne 
might know something. She heard things 
through the young ladies, and she might have 
had news that the rest had not. The doctor 
and Mitcham followed the butler to the rooms 
across the courtyard. The butler rubbed his 
eyes with the back of his hand and looked 
bewildered. 

“Bless me! Where’s Mrs. Horne’s lamp 
gone ?” he said to Mitcham, as they crossed 
the frost-silvered flags. ‘In all the time she’s 
lived here, and that’s half a lifetime, in a 
manner of speaking, I’ve never seen her light 
out at night before.” 

And there they found them, he asleep in the 
roomy arm-chair drawn close to the fire, 
huddled down among the pillows she had piled 
behind his head. She, still kneeling on the 
floor beside him, her hand upon his knee, and 
her eyes upon his face. At the sound of their 
voices he awoke, and began babbling childishly. 

“T won’t go back to the quarry! I’m weary 
of work, and I want to rest!” Then, as he 
caught sight of old Mitcham’s scared face, he 
laughed foolishly into it. ‘*That for thee, owld 
owerlooker!” he said, and snapped his fingers 
in the air. 

The case was quite hopeless, the doctor knew 
it from the moment he set eyes on him. The 
great brain specialist they got down from town 
and the family physician said the same. It 
was senile decay, brought on prematurely by 
the terrible shock of that tragedy in the city, 
following hard on the wreck of the Renfrew 
house. He might live for many years, for he 
was as strong as a giant, and had a constitution 
like iron that had had no tricks played with it. 
But he would never get back either memory or 
intellect. He had become a little child again. 
Before the Kingdom can be entered we must 
all do that. Perhaps it was merciful that it 
should be so. His fortune had crumbled into 
dust like the gold of fairyland, and his son 
had left him, a self-confessed felon to all the 
world. It was better that the ruined man 
who was alone in the world should have gone 
back to the wants and interests of childhood. 
Recollection and realisation could only have 
brought him wretchedness, 

Calvington was entailed upon Gerald—that 
had been one of Mark’s first acts of pride in 
buying it, to make sure that his name 
should be associated with it for all future 
years. There was enough left out of the 
wreck of the great Renfrew fortune to keep 
Mark in comfort, at Jeast until he died, now 
that his wants were so few and so plain. 
It became the chief matter of discussion 
what should be done with him, and where 
he should be placed. Lady Traxminster had 
married again, and was living abroad with 
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her husband and daughter; Gerald was in 
Australia; and there was only Mrs. Stanley, 
who had a small house and a little family, 
and could hardly take him in. 

“Better find some doctor who will take 
charge of him,” said Lord Petersfield to 
Stanley, who had come to talk matters 
over with his wife’s relatives, and settle 
what was to be done. “Of course he’s a 
frightful wreck—a mere imbecile — nobody 
could be expected to look after him who 
wasn’t well paid. Doctors make a trade of 
that kind of thing, don’t they? Get someone 
of them who'll do it, and take all the re- 
sponsibility.” 

They were talking it over in Mrs. Horne’s 
little sitting-room, where they had ‘gone to 
look at the pitiful spectacle of the man who 
sat in the arm-chair, bowed and shrunken, 
not looking at them with a sign of recog- 
nition in his face. Lord Petersfield openly 
shrank from him; he had lost ali the polish 
and refinement of his later days; one could 
almost have believed he was a common 
labourer. They had found it impossible to 
take him, without vehement terror and pro- 
test on his part, from the place where he had 
found shelter on the night of hisreturn, ‘ Find 
some doctor who takes in private patients, 
and turn him over to him at once.” 

And then old Mrs. Horne had stood up 
from the seat where she quietly sheltered in 
the back ground, and had come forward and 
stood beside the bowed figure in the chair. 
*“There’s no need to make other arrangements 
while I live, gentlemen,” she said, in her simple 
dignity. ‘I will take care of Mark Renfrew 
till I die.” 

They turned, surprised, for they had for- 
gotten her presence. Lord Petersfield put up 
his pince-nez to see who it was that spoke. 
“Ah, the children’s old purse!” he said, 
patronisingly. ‘‘ Very creditable to you to 
offer, my good woman, but we may not think 
such an arrangement suitable or feasible.” 

She did not move, but stood looking him in 
the face with her blue and shining eyes. 
“There is no one whose right to care for 
him comes before his mother’s,” she said 
gently; “I am Mark Renfrew’s mother, and 
I claim my right.” 

Calvington is shut up and desolate, all but 
the little set of rooms on the further side of 
the courtyard, where the window lamp no 
longer shines at night. Within, there is 
always warmth and comfort, and the peaceful 
passing of two lives. One is spent and bat- 
tered, sails torn, and rudder gone, the broken 
spirit of a childish man. The other is still 


strong and tender and undaunted, for it 
knows that in the world where all things 
find their restoration she will keep him for 
her own. 


THE END. 
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GRACEFUL OLD AGE. 


By the Author of ‘‘How to be Happy though Married,’’ ‘‘The Business of 


Life,’’ 
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pacrep=g|O you think I’m a fool, 
REN sir?” thundered a 
fiery Scotch laird 
to his new footman. 
“ Weel, sir,” replied 
the canny Scot, 
“Tm not long here, 
and dinna ken yet.” 
If we ought not to 
call a man happy 
till he die, it is equally premature to call him 
wise till we see how he manages his old age. 

If we do not die soon, we must grow old, and 
yet few of us are learning how to grow old grace- 
fully. People do not study the art of being old, 
and so, when they come to years, let many chances 
slip which they might turn to the advantage of 
themselves and others. 

The first duty of old age is to respect itself. It 
has been said that “a man must be a mean wretch 
who desires to live after threescore,” but this is 
to ignore the many pleasures or, at least, com- 
pensations and uses of old age. To grow old is 
natural ; being natural, it is beautiful ; and if we 
grumble at it we miss the lesson it should teach 
and the blessings, its own peculiar blessings, it can 
confer. Christ, when on earth, cured many a 
spot, especially of leprosy, but never smoothed 
any wrinkle, never made any old man young again. 
For ourselves we agree with Cornaro, a Venetian 
nobleman, who lived to be nearly a hundred. He 
said: “ Longevity ought to be highly valued by 
good men. As to others, it is no great matter if 
it is not duly prized by them, since they are a 
disgrace to mankind, so that their death is rather 
a service to the public.” 

In Cicero’s famous discourse “ De Senectute,” the 
dialogue opens with the request which a young 
man makes to Cato to tell him how it is that he 
finds old age so pleasant, while to other men it is 
a burden. He first answers generally, that it is 
true that to many old age is a wretched condition, 
and one which is deservedly contemptible as well 
as wretched. And he gives instances of both 
from history, and from his own observation of 
living men. But he says that this is not the fault 
or defect of nature, but of the men themselves, 
who by habitual disregard of the Jaws of nature 
in their youth and manhood have brought these 
consequences upon themselves. 

When a certain Frenchwoman, eighty years of 
age, Was running over the catalogue of her ailments, 
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Etc. 


her physician said to her, “What would you 
have, madam? I cannot make you young again!” 
“ T know that, doctor,” she replied ; “ what I want 
you to do is to help me to grow old a little longer.” 
In this matter everyone must be his own phy- 
sician. According to the proverb, he that would 
be long an old man must begin early to be one. 
and the beginning early means taking precautions 
commonly neglected till it is too late. “ Men dy 
not usually die; they kill themselves.” It is 
carelessness about the most ordinary rules of 
healthy living, and reluctance to say to Pleasure, 
“Gentle Eve, I will none of your apple,” that lay 
them low long before their time. 

If we would grow old gracefully, we must 
regulate our minds and bodies according to the 
rules of “sweet reasonableness.” Sydney Smith, 
writing to Lord Murray, said playfully: “If you 
wish for anything like happiness in the fifth aet 
of life, eat and drink about one-half of what you 
could eat and drink.” 

A healthy and happy old age may, then, be 
looked upon as a reward. “The hoary head,” says 
Solomon, “is a crown of glory ;” but he adds 
this qualification, “if it be found in the way 
of righteousness.” When John Kemble wrote to 
his youngest brother, Charles, in reference to the 
death of their father, and expressed his wishes as 
to “ protecting his remains by a simple stone,” he, 
at the same time, earnestly enjoined the old man’s 
advanced age should be mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion ; for “long life implies virtuous habits, and 
they are real honours.” 

Those who do not respect their old age often 
make themselves very ridiculous by dressing and 
acting as if they were still young. They take 
liberties with their health, and play games for 
which they have neither wind nor limb. They 
force their company upon youngsters, and are 
indignant when these keep them at a respectful 
distance. This is not a graceful way of growing 
old. 

Still there is nothing better for preventing old 
age from being disagreeable than the companion- 
ship of the young, and this the young will not 
refuse te the man who, instead of becoming an 
old fogey, keeps touch with the rising generation. 
“Crabbed age and youth cannot live together,” 
but happy age and youth can. Indeed, like shade 
and shadow, old age and youth set each other off. 
When over eighty years of age, Jeremy Bentham 
wrote: “I am living surrounded with young men, 
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and merrier than most of them. 


little of the very little strength I had when 
young.’ 

“Without a hobby-horse,” exclaimed James 
Watt, “ what is life?” And he himself is a proof 


that riding one keeps people young and vigorous. 


He went on inventing and perfecting his inven- 
tions to the end of his life, presenting to his 
friends the first busts made by his copying 
machine, as “the productions of a young artist 


iust entering his eighty-third year.” 
Graceful old age from 
and resists the demon of pessimism. 


abstains long-winded 


croaking, 


To the eternal question, “How are you?” the 
wise old person gives but one answer: “I am 
very well. 

‘There comes a time when cricket and football 


have to be relinquished. The least possible feeling 
of stiffness, the slightest imaginable vision of a 
paunch, the fear of risking the precious life of a 
paterfamilias, teach caution and restraint from 
these rude sports. Without exercise—eager, ener- 
gising, if gentler than of old—a vista displays 
itself of stiffness inveterate, and a 
pleasing fulness of frame becoming corpulence. 
Obesity, shortness of breath, decrepitude, crowd 
upon the vision. The outlook was hopeless until 
tennis was invented and golf rediscovered. This 
latter came has done, and is doing, much to make 
old age graceful. 

Some people think that because they are old 
they are worthless, and, not trying what they can 
do, give themselves up to idleness and self-in- 
dulgence. This did not John Locke, for he began 
his “Fourth Letter on Toleration,” only a few 
weeks before he died. The fire of Galileo’s genius 
burned to the very end. Sir Edward Coke spent 
the Jast six years of his life revising and improv- 
ing the works upon which his fame now rests. 
John Wesley, only the year before he died, wrote: 
“T am now an old man, decayed from head to 
foot. However, blessed be God ! I do not 
slack my labours ; I can preach and write still.” 

We can all think of old people whose age was 
as graceful as it was useful because they were 
unlike the lad who wrote home from school that 
he felt ‘a growing indisposition to every kind of 
exertion.” Cato was eighty when he learned 
Greek, Sophocles wrote “ CEdipus” when more than 
eighty, and Goethe finished “ Faust ” when eighty 
Ranke and Moltke in Ger- 
many, Gladstone and Tennyson in England, Whit- 
tier and Holmes in America, have given us a 
graceful object-lesson of old men working hard 
to the last. 

Very graceful was the old age of Mrs. Somerville, 
the great mathematician. She thus wrote in her 
nhinety-second year: “I am still able to read books 


becoming 


years were passed. 
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on the higher algebra for four or five hours in the 
morning.” To the very day of her death she was 
occupied in the revision and completion of one of 
her books, “The Theory of Differences.” Above 
all, she had a child-like trust in her Heavenly 
Father, and took an interest to the end in the 
world He had made. 

Another celebrated woman whose old age was 
‘serene and bright” was Miss Mitford, the 
authoress of “Our Village.” She retained her 
fine temper, her exquisite enjoyment of the 
simple commonplace pleasures of daily life, and 
her literary tastes and perceptions, with such a 
liveliness of spirit and such a tenderness of heart, 
that it seemed as if Time could not touch her, and 
that, notwithstanding her seventy years, she could 
not grow old. 

Some time ago a lady advertised for a situation 
as a companion, and the advertisement said, “ She 
is not young—but is very good-tempered.” Good- 
temper and cheerfulness belong to every old age 
that be called graceful. Happily 
length of years does in many cases bring con- 
tentment witb, or at least resignation to, the 
nature of things. It has been seen by experience 
that, when things will not suit our will, it is best 
to suit our will to things, and that nothing is 
gained by opposition to the inevitable. 

“An old gentleman,” wrote Steele in the Spec- 
tator, “talking the other day with a friend upon 
some adventures they had in youth together, 
cried out, ‘Oh, Jack, those were happy days!’ 
‘That is true,’ replied his friend ; ‘ but methinks 
we go about our business more quietly than we 
did then. . One would think,” adds Steele, “it 
should be no small satisfaction to have gone 
so far in our journey that the heat of the day is 
over with us.” This quietness and coolness make 
old age more graceful than middle age, with its 
turbulent ambitions and heated struggling. 

A middle-aged man may be just wise enough to 
be miserable, but an old man’s additional know- 
ledge and experience make him not unfrequently 
happy or at least contented. It was so with 
Cornaro. In his ninety-fifth year he describes 
himself as “ contented and cheerful.” “I enjoy,” he 
says, “at once two lives: one terrestrial, which 
I possess in fact; the other celestial, which I 
possess in thought ; and this thought is equal 
to actual enjoyment, when founded on things we 
are sure to attain, as I am sure to attain that 
celestial life, through the infinite mercy and 
goodness of God.” 

Thus it is that for those who believe in God, and 
try to serve Him, there is light at eventide. Their 
sunset may not be unaccompanied with clouds, 
but these have a silver lining, and they are 
painted by the hand of Infinite Love. 


‘ 
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(Died October 28ta, 901.) 





















































By the Ven. Archdeacon 


NE thousand years before 
the passing away of 
England’s best and 
greatest Queen died 
England’s’ best and 
greatest King—Alfred, 
Rex Saxonum, King of 
the Saxons. 

These words contain no exaggeration. 
“Even the legendary reputation of 
Alfred” (writes Professor Freeman) “is 
hardly too great for his real merits. No 
man recorded in history seems ever to 
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ALFRED'S JEWEL, FOUND AT ATHELNEY. 
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have united so many great and _ good 
qualities. At once captain, law-giver, 
saint, scholar, he devoted himself to the 
welfare of his people in every way. He 
showed himself alike their deliverer, rulei, 
and teacher.” 

The descendants of that Saxon race 
which in the dawn of English history 
beheld Alfred’s gallant deeds, witnessed 
his piety, learned from his scholarship, 
were freed by his mastery, guided by his 
laws, and made a nation by his policy, will 
never forget him. A fresh and wholesome 
breath from that distant century is in this 
* Millenary” of his death passing over our 
modern English fields and noisy towns, 
Where grim factories now belch forth 
their wreaths of smoke a thousand years 
ago our forefathers resisted the Dane, and 
built the sacred abbey, and founded seats 
of learning, and drained the marsh, and 
illuminated the manuscript, and took the 
first steps on the illimitable upward path 
of science, and framed the earliest laws; 
and the moving spirit of the best of all 
these things in the far-off ninth century 
was the great Saxon King himself—not his 
advisers; not his council, or parliament, 
or lords. Of all that was done, in the 
truest sense, he was the doer. 

A tried invalid from chronic bodily 
infirmity, an unpopular man at his be- 
ginnings, on account of some unrecorded 
faults of youth ; opposed by a heathen foe 
which seemed resistless in numbers and 
indefatigable in patience and audacity, 
“out of weakness he was made strong;” 
he “put to flight the armies of the 
aliens”; he wrote the history of his 
kingdom with his own hands; and did 
what one man could that those whom he 
freed from the invader should not live as 
they had: done, in brutish ignorance. He 



















made a literature by translations of his 
own from the Latin into the crude tongue 
of Wessex. He played an important part 
in the development of the freedom-guard- 
ing English principle of trial by jury; he 
sought the spiritual conversion of even 
those great captains of the Danes, 
Guthrum and Hasting, whom he had 
defeated ; and for the former, as well as 
for the sons 
of the latter, 
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down from pagan times. He was fifth son 
of Ethelwulf, King of the West Saxons, 
and was born at Wantage in A.p. 849. 
The infant heir of the Wessex kingdom 
was taken to Rome at four years of age, 
when he was “hallowed to be king” by 
Pope Leo IV. Pleasing stories of his child- 
hood’s promise and of his Christian 
mother are as familiar as they are 
attractive. 
His favourite 





he stood god- 
father at the 
font. Precious 
moments of 
time, hardly 
spared from 
war, were 
given to fram- 
ing a code of 
laws for his 
people, based 
on the Deca- 


logue of 
Moses, and 


aiming to pro- 
tect all men 
from injury 
and to secure 
to all the 
right to live 
at peace. 

The outline 
of Alfred’s 
life- story is 
being told in 
this, the thou- 
sandth anni- 
versary of his 
death, by 
many pens. 
It is fitting 
that in this 
magazine, 
which aims 








Welsh  coun- 
sellor,  after- 
wards his 
biographer, 
Asser, has 
handed them 
down for our 
children to 
con with un- 
tiring in- 
terest. The 
rivalry be- 
tween him 
and his 
brothers in 
childish Bible 
studies, and 
Alfred’s carry- 
ing off a prize 
book for ex- 
cellent § an- 
swering at 
the age of 
twelve, seem 
to bring the 
little Saxon 
boy close to 
the hearts of 
the much-ex- 
amined = chil- 
dren of our 
own time. He 
grows up tall 
and fair, 








in a lowly 
fashion at the 
same lofty 
ideals which filled the soul of the Saxon 
King, the record should find a page ere 
the year passes, 

Alfred’s name seems to mean, not, as 
popular opinion has it, ** Alle Friede—All 
peace,” but ** The rede of the Elves,” Aelf- 
rede—those mythical half-gods of the 
Teutonic peoples, belief in whom did not 
speedily die out from the Englishman’s 
inmost consciousness. He was not the 
first to bear the name, which had come 
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marries at 
nineteen, first 
beats the 
Danes at Ashdown at twenty-two, and 
succeeds his elder brother Ethelred on 
the throne in the same year. 

A King at twenty-two! How we are 
again reminded of the tender age of our 
own dear Queen Victoria at her accession ! 
And not less when we know of a certainty 
that the first resolve of both in ascending 
the throne was to be good. Unlike the 
young Victoria, Alfred came to the throne 
of a kingdom tormented by wars, which 
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STATUE OF ALFRED THE GREAT AT WANTAGE. 
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for twenty-six years of his stormy life 
never ceased, save to give each side now 
and again breathing-time ere they were 
at each other’s throats once more. The 
story of Alfred’s wars belongs to the fuller 
histories of his life. The familiar tales of 
the neatherd’s cabin, of the disguised 
harper in the Danish camp, of his giving a 
loaf to a poor man who turned out to be 
St. Cuthbert, may have more historic 
truth in them than some of the fashion- 
able, sceptical biographers of modern 
times allow. 

Alfred makes treaties with the Danes, 
again and again, until he has learned 
to know that it is useless, as they 
regard no covenant. He longs for a life of 
peace that he may serve his beloved people 
with the pen as he had served them 
with the sword. But he cannot have 
his will while still there are the heathen 





























desolating the fair homes of England, 
and making every river the channel of 
their wars and burnings. Then comes 
brief peace in 893, which enables Alfred 
to occupy and fortify London, and to 
receive the submission of Wales. He 
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increases his navy; he arms his forts, 
and then he 


“Turns to dearer matters, 
Dear to the man who is dear to God 


He receives saintly wanderers from 
Ireland in the Cornish land where Irish 
saints had done much for the planting 
of religion. He sends alms to the far. 
off churches of Christ in India, and 
snatches every moment to pore over his 
books, translates Boéthius and _ the 
** Histories” of Beda and Orosius, and the 
‘** Pastoral Cares” of Gregory, and presents 
copies to his learned visitors from other 
Teutonic lands. Wise men like Asser 
the Welshman, and John the Scot, from 
Ireland, and Plegmund and Werfrith, 
from Mereia, and any man who brought 
aught of learning or useful arts were 
welcome to his camp and court. He 





ALFRED IN THE NEATHERD'S HUT. 


penned with his own hands at this and 
other times a portion of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, which is fullest of de- 
tail in the years of Alfred’s activity. He 


began a Saxon translation of the Psalms, 


and of St. Augustine’s ‘* Confessions, 
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and it is said by some of his biographers 
that he even gave A®sop’s fables to his 
people in their own tongue. 

onslaught of the 
labours. 


last 
these 


more the 
short 


Once 


Dane cut Teacher 
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last war, on the 28th of October, 901, he 
dies at the early age of fifty-two. 

If we ask the secret of a life so noble 
and devoted to works so pure and so 
varied for his people, the biography of 
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of his folk, leader of 
model of their life, 
ideals, he is forced yet again to fight 
for their freedom, when Hasting, the 
last Danish invader, in 894 broke the 
seven years’ truce which had given the 
King such well-used opportunity. Hasting 
is harried from scene to scene. Almost 
every part of England, from the Tyne 
to the Severn, from the Medway to the 
Dee, feels the shock of this last war. 
But Alfred wearies the vigour of his 
foes by his endless patience of pursuit; 
and at York, in 897, Hasting is finally 


their thought, 
uplifter of their 


tired out. The war dies of exhaustion, 
and Hasting’s children become Alfred's 
and Ethelred’s godsons in baptism 


There is an end to this first period of 
Danish wars. He who was the great 
defender of England’s people, and of 
pre- 
strenuous 
after the 


England’s Christian faith, was now 
maturely 
labour. In 


this 
year 


by all 
fourth 


aged 


the 





HIS STUDY. 


the learned Welsh chronicler furnishes 
us with the answer. The West Saxon 
King was not the last who found in bodily 
suffering a hand pointing him to heaven. 
Hear Asser’s own words, which are of 
the more weight, being actually con- 
temporaneous : 

‘In the early flower of his youth . . . 
he was desirous to strengthen his mind 
in the performance of the commands of 
God. . He prayed to Almighty God 
that of His mercy He would turn his 
mind entirely to Himself, and strengthen 
it more completely in the love of His 
service, by means of some _ infirmity 
which he must bear, and yet which 
should not render him incompetent and 
useless in worldly affairs. When he had 
often uttered this request with great 
devotion, after a short interval he suffered 
by God's pleasure from a disease under 
which he laboured long and _ painfully 
for some years. Indeed, his life was 
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despaired of until he was entirely re- 
lieved of it by prayer. But, alas! after its 
removal another, more harassing, seized 
him and tormented him incessantly day 
and night from the twentieth till the 
forty-fifth year of his life. But if ever 
that malady was assuaged by God's 
mercy for a single day or night, or even 
for the space of an hour, yet the nervous 
dread of its pain never left him, but 
rendered him, in his own opinion, almost 
useless in both divine and human duties.” 
(See ** Annals,” year 868.) 

How did God’s servant fortify himself 
to endure, to guard against the tempta- 
tion of weakly giving in to the infirmity 
which might well have formed an excuse 
for shrinking from all public duty, and 
from complaining that the burden was 
too heavy for him to bear? 

Hear Asser again: 

‘*He daily attended the service of the 
Church. He celebrated the daily and 
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nightly hours of devotion by prayers 
and. psalms, and was in the habit of 
visiting the churches by night, for the 
purpose of prayer, unknown to his atten. 
dants. He anxiously persevered jn 
the practice of hearing the Divine 
Scriptures read by his countrymen; and 
if any occasion led him into the company 
of foreigners, he joined in prayer with 
them.” 

Here is Alfred’s secret. Are we not 
reminded of Daniel when all the cares 
of State were pressing on his brow ? 

England has had her warriors, she 
has had her men of learning, her law. 
givers, her saints. But, if it is demanded, 
where shall we find all these combined 
in one? There is no other answer fwr- 
nished by history but this: Behold 
warrior, lawgiver, scientist, moralist, 
saint, in the true life, as spiritual as i¢ 
is heroic, of the great Alfred, King of 
the Saxons ! 
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Ocroner 20ru.—Joseph Exalted. 
Passage for reading—Genesis zli. 38—49. 


INTS. 1. Joseph’s wisdom—the gift 
of God. 
2. Joseph’s promotion and hon- 
our after his trials, 
3. Joseph’s foresight anticipates 
«| the famine. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. True Chris- 
tian Life. There are many 
who say they serve Christ, 
but there are few who truly follow Him. Here 
are four picture parables. In the first is a scholar’s 
study: he sits at the table in deep thought; his 
head is on his hand, and a book is before him. 
Underneath is written, ‘‘ Not in knowledge only.” 
In the second picture you see a library. The books 
are all around the room, one lies on a table. It 
hears on its pages the word “Christ,” but there 
is no one near. The motto of this picture is, 
“Not in books only.” The third picture shows 
a room in which two friends are talking earntstly. 


They seem much in earnest, as if speaking of 
holy things. But the motto is, ‘Not in words 
only.” In the fourth picture there is a beautiful 
form: her face is fair, the law is written on 
her breast; she holds in one hand a mirror—the 
glass of truth in which you see her face, in the 
other a figure of her crucified Lord. And here 


are the words completing the sentence of which 
we have had three parts, “ But in deed and in 
truth from the will and the heart.” This is 
the true Christian life—the heart of man pervaded 
by the Spirit of Christ, the Spirit of the living 
God. 

Joseph's Promotion. This is the only hope of 
Egypt and of all lands—viz., Joseph is exalted, 
Joseph is in authority. All the available supplies 
come from him. He has the keys of the treasure 


house. ‘All countries come to Egypt to Joseph 
for to buy corn. A perishing world hangs on this 
great fact that Joseph reigns.” Is there not 


Who has “ ascended 
that He may 


another and greater Joseph, 
on high and received gifts for men” 
bless His people? 
Food Provided. 
had refused to go 
despised not Joseph only 


If any of the people of Egypt 
to Joseph, they would have 
but the king. Are not 


those who reject Christ in like manner despisers 
Father Who 
the holy 


of His 
upon 


Him as His King 
If Joseph had given 


has set 


hill of Zion? 
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INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


out the corn before the people felt the pain 
of hunger, they might have wasted the fruits of 
his prudent care. Hunger is often more useful 
than plenty. What is the reason why so many 
are unwilling to come and receive “wine and 
milk without money and without price”? They 
feel no appetite for it, they are not sensible of 
their need of it. 


Ocroser 277Tm.—Joseph and his Brethren. 
Passage for reading—Genesis zlv. 1—15. 


Pornts. 1. Joseph forgives his brothers 

2. Joseph traces God's hand in all things. 

3. Joseph provides for his family. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Forgiving Injuries. Sir Matthew 
Hale, the celebrated judge, had so completely 
gained the government of his passions that, though 
naturally of a quick temper, he was never seen in 
a passion nor did he ever resent injuries. One 
day a person whe had done him a great injury 
came to him for his advice in the settlement of 
his estate, which he very readily gave him, but 
would accept no fee for it. When he was asked 
how he could behave so kindly to a man who had 
wronged him so much, his answer was, “I 
thank God I have learned to forgive and forget 
injuries.” 

God’s Hand in All. A rabbi was compelled by 
versecution to wander away from his native 
land among deserts and wilds. All he had was 
a lamp by which he used to study the Scriptures 
at night, a cock whose crowing awoke him in 
the morning, and an ass upon which he rode, 
One night he was greatly fatigued. A village was 
near, so he sought a night's lodging; but was 
refused, and had to sleep out in a neighbouring 


wood. It seemed hard to bear, but he consoled 
himself with the thought that “God is good, 
and all He does is for the best.” He lit his 


a few verses when a 
He lay down to sleep, 


lamp, but had only read 
strong wind put it out. 
but had hardly closed his eyes when a wolf 
seized and killed his bird. ‘* Another misfortune,” 
he said to himself, “but God is just and knows 
what is best for us.” Soon after a lion devoured 
his ass. This was the most severe misfortune of 
all. After a sleepless night, he returned to the 
village to try and borrow a horse for his journey. 
Imagine his surprise when he found not a single 


person alive. A band of robbers had plundered 
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the village and murdered the inhabitants. The 
rabbi was at first amazed, and then said, ‘Oh, 
God, how short-sighted I was in bemoaning my 
misfortunes as evils. Had not the people refused 
me shelter, I should have shared their fate. Had 
not my lamp been put out, I should have been 
seen. Had my bird and my ass lived, their crow- 
ing and their braying would have betrayed me. 
Praised be Thy name for ever!” 

Pity Shown more by Deeds than Words. A respect- 
able merchant of London having become embar- 
rassed in his cireumstances, and his misfortunes 
being one day the subject of conversation in the 
Royal Exchange, several persons expressed the 
great sympathy they felt for him; whereupon a 
Quaker who was present said, “I feel five 
hundred pounds for him, what do you feel?” 


NovEMBER 3xp.—Death of Joseph. 
Passage for reading.—Genesis l. 15--26. 

PotnTs. 1. Joseph's sympathy with his brothers. 

2. Joseph’s prophecy of God's blessing. 

3. Joseph’s peaceful death. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. rotherly Love. In a village 
churchyard in Staffordshire the following epitaph 
may be seen. It is there applied to a husband, 
but by altering the word ‘husband’ to ‘brother’ 
it would be singularly appropriate to Joseph, 
for surely he is worthy of the praise implied in 
the description of a most admirable character: 


*‘He was—but words are wanting to say what; 
Think what a brother should be. He was that.” 


Joseph as a lad helped his brothers; as a prince 
he pardoned them; as a man he wept with them 
over their dead father. Another example of 
brotherly love is Cato. When he was asked who 
was his best friend, he answered, ‘“‘ My brother.” 
* And next to him?” ‘My brother.” “ And who 
after that?” ‘‘Still my brother.” Yet there is a 
Friend Who sticketh closer than a brother. Who 
is He? 

Ail Not Lost. Joseph's brothers thought they 
had lost all by his death. This was not the 
way Jeremy Taylor, the great English divine, 
thought when he was in trouble. His house had 
been plundered, his worldly goods confiscated, and 
his family turned out of doors. This is what he 
wrote: “I am fallen into the hands of my 
enemies, and they have taken all from me. 
What then? Let me look about me. They have 
left me the sun and the moon, a loving wife, and 
many friends to pity me and some to relieve me; 
I can still discourse. They have not taken from 
me my cheerful spirit and a good conscience. 
They have still left me the providence of God, 
the promises of His Word, my religion, and my 
hope of heaven. He that has so many and great 
causes of joy is very much in love with sorrow 
and peevishness who leaves all these pleasures 
and chooses to sit down upon his little handful 
of thorns.” 
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General Havelock, When Sir Henry Havelock 
lay dying he said to his friend and fellow soldier 
Sir James Outram, “‘ For more than forty years [ 
have so ruled my life that when death came | 
might face it without fear.” Joseph was a good 
son at home, a faithful servant to his master, a 
forgiving brother, and a righteous prince. His 
end was peace. ‘‘ Having served his own genera- 
tion by the will of God, he fell on sleep,” 


NoveMBER 10rn.—Israel Oppressed in Egypt. 
Passage for reading.—Frodus i. 1—l1. 

Points. 1. The Israelites work and presper. 

2. The Israelites Jose the king’s favour. 

3. The Israelites fall upon evil days 

ILLUSTRATIONS. The Blessing of Work. There is 
a well-known story of an old farmer who on his 
deathbed called his three sons around him to 
impart to them an important secret. ‘‘ My sons,” 
he said to them, “a great treasure lies in the 
estate which I am about to leave to you.” The 
old man gasped. ‘“‘ Where is it hid?” exclaimed 
the sons in a breath. “I am about to tell you,” 
said the old man; “‘you will have to dig for 
it——”" But his breath failed him before he 
could impart his weighty secret, and he died. 
Forthwith the sons set to work with spade and 
mattock upon the fields and turned up every sod 
and clod of ground upon the estate. They dis- 
covered no treasure, but their work was rewarded, 
for when the fields were sown and the harvest 
came, lo! the yield was prodigious, in consequence 
of the thorough tillage. Then it was that they 
understood that the treasure lay concealed in the 
estate itself, of which their wise old father had 
advised them. God helps those who help them- 
selves: 

Persecution and Protection: The Flight of 
Mohammed. Mohammed was forced to flee from 
Mecca, and went to Medina, where he was 
received with open arms. Previous to his quitting 
Mecca his house had been watched by a band of 
armed youths who were commissioned to slay the 
reformer as soon as they could find an opportunity. 
Mohammed, however, contrived to escape, but on 
the way to Medina was hotly pursued by his 
enemies. He and his friend Abu Beker would 
probably have been hunted down had they not 
taken refuge in a cave on Mount Thor, the 
entrance’ to which was so narrow that it might 
readily be passed over. At one time the pursuers 
were close at hand, and Abu Beker quailed. 
‘““We are but two,” he said. ‘“‘ Nay,” answered 
Mohammed, “we are three, for God is with us.” 
It is a tender and beautiful legend that as soon 
as they had entered the cave a spider wove its 
web over the entrance, and the pursuers 


passed on, fully assured that no one could 
recently have entered. Even so the Israelites 
were in sore straits under the new king of Egypt, 
but never for one moment were they without the 
protecting power of God. 
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A Village Story. 


ETHRO BURRITT com- 
pletely put himself 
beyond the pale of Ase- 
nath’s favours when 
he threw in his lot 
with the party who 
wanted to introduce 
chants into the 
vices at the chapel. 
Asenath, you may re- 

grim-featured servant at 


ser- 





the 
Auntie Anne’s farm, and it says a great deal 


member, was 


for her strength of character that not even 
the influence and will-power of Auntie Anne 
could soften her in her resentment against 
Jethro. It was a great pity, for Jethro had 
been getting on so well in his courtship. 
There had been every reason to believe that 
if he persevered Asenath would in time cease 


sniffing at 
step, he 
two 
Jethro’s heinous sin in identifying himself 
with the party who wanted to introduce chants 
was more the result of accident than design, 
but this did not exonerate him in the slightest 
degree from the wrath of Asenath. Had he 
not met that self-satisfied little man, Abednego 
Malpas, on his way to choir-practice one 
summer’s evening, it is probable that he would 
never have had anything to do with the alter- 
cation, and would have pooh-poohed the pro- 
posed innovation; but Abednego fired his 
imagination with a glowing description of the 
beauties of chanting, and of the opportunities 
which this form of music would give him for 
displaying his bass voice, and Jethro, without 
dreaming for a moment of the retribution 
which was to follow his indiscretion, threw 
himself for a time heart and soul into the agita- 
tion. Abednego may be recollected as the man 
who used to cause the choir such agonies of 
torture by bringing his compositions for them 
regularly once a week. That 
Three 


him. And now, by one injudicious 
had undone all the patient suit of 
years. 


to “try over” 


period was almost forgotten, however. 









By Harry Davies. 


years had passed by since Abednego’s career as 
a composer had been suddenly cut short by the 
caustic irony of a woman’s tongue, and the 
members of the choir had long ago forgiven 
him. They would have forgiven him anything 
provided he did not ask them to sing any 
more of his compositions. But although he 
had ceased to offend in this direction, Abednego 
was always more or less of a trouble to James 
Tibbs, the conductor, because of his assumption 
of superior musical knowledge. He thought 
he knew everything about music that was to be 
known, and he was always giving himself airs 
or parading his erudition in things musical, or 
making officious suggestions to James Tibbs, by 
way of showing how he kept pace with things. 
And he took upon himself to propose that they 
should introduce chants in the Sunday service. 
And Jethro, unfortunately for himself, was one 
of Abednego’s first converts. It was the acci- 
dent of that meeting on the way to choir- 
practice that landed Jethro in such a ‘* peck 
of trouble,” as he pathetically put it, that he 
long bore a grudge against Abednego. 

“Why don’t you join in the proposal as we 
should sing chants?” asked Abednego, in an 
ingratiating tone. ‘You are just the man 
as I should have thought would be in favour of 
em.” 

** How do you reckon that up?” asked Jethro. 
“T never thought anything about it, not me. 
I never heerd a chant, to the best of my 
belief.” 

**There for you!” said Abednego. ‘“* Never 
heerd a chant! Why, man, you’ve got a 
pleasure to come! Fancy how beautiful it is to 
be able to sing the words of Scriptur’, just like 
you was talkin’ them. And yet it’s harmony 
all the time!” 

*“T don’ think much o’ that,” said Jethro 
dubiously. ‘It sounds a funny kind o’ business 
tome. How ever can you sing and talk at the 
same time!” 

**Ah, you just wait until you’ ve heerd one 


tried over!” replied Abednego. “I can’t 
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explain it better. It’s one o’ them things as 
is beyond explainin’. But that’s just how it is. 
You're talkin’ Scriptur’, an’ yet at the same 
time you're singin’ it.” 

**T don’t think much of it anyways,” said 
Jethro. “One thing at a time, I ses, ef you 
want to do it well. Talk when you're talkin’ 
an’ sing when you're singin’. That’s the way 
I looks at it. It’s a nonsensical business to 
try to do both at the same time.” 

**T suppose we can do it as well as the folk 
over at Penhow,” said Abednego. ‘‘They’ve 
had chantin’ there for a year or more.” 

‘Ah, they allus was a new-fangled lot,” 
said Jethro. 

‘* Well, you come in with me after practice, 
an’ I'll play a chant over on the harmonium, 
an’ see ef you don’t like it,” said Abednego. 

*T don’ mind,” replied Jethro; ‘but I don’ 
take much to it at present. I don’t see the 
need of it.” 

In an evil hour Jethro accompanied Abed- 
nego, as arranged, to the cottage in which he 
lived with his sister and brother-in-law, and 
listened to the chords of the chant played 
laboriously on the harmonium. 

**There! what do you think o’ that ?” asked 
Abednego. 

**Well, them chords is music, there’s no 
denyin’ that,” replied Jethro, ‘‘ but where do 
the singin’ and talkin’ come in ?” 

‘Well, you takes this chord—see—in four 
parts, and you gets a lot o’ Scriptur’ words 
in on that chord just as though you were 
sayin’ them, an’ it’s harmony all the time, 
An’ jes’ see here, Jethro! What splendid 
bass it is! That’s the beauty of chantin’. 
You can thunder the bass out so.” 

** Ah, I mus’ say as I likes a bass as you 
can let out strong. The man as writes a 
weak bass don’ know his own business. D’you 
reckon as it’s allus good bass in chantin’, 
Abednego ?” 

** Allus,” 
never 
good bass.” 

**A bass as you can let out on?” 

*Rather! Listen to this. Listen how this 
bar rolls out. Try it yourself.” 

There was some pom-pomming in Jethro’s 
rumbling voice. 

**That sounds all right, I must admit,” said 
Jethro, rather pleased. ‘I reckon I could let 
out those notes a bit. Chantin’ 
bad after all. An’ as for the talkin’, it sounds 
a bit new-fangled and queer at first, but I 
reckon we could do it ef the people at Penhow 
can. 

Abednego, delighted at the advantage he 
had gained, proceeded to follow it up by 
giving Jethro some more alluring specimens 
the chant and making 
complimentary references to the gran eifect 


see! 


Abednego eagerly. ‘I 
a chant yet as hadn't a 


replied 


came across 


don’ seem so 


of the bass in music, 
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if rendered in such a noble voice as Jethro’s; 
and the result was that Jethro, who always 
had a weakness for displaying the manner jp 
which he could thunder out the 
won over. 

* Well,” he said, at last, ‘‘ef all the bass is 
as good as this here for a man to let out on, 
I’m willin’, for my own part, to give chantin’ 
a trial!” 


bass, was 


When Asenath heard that Jethro had 
suddenly come out as a_ supporter of 
Abednego’s pro-chanting agitation she main- 
tained an awful silence for fully thirty 
seconds, Then she snapped her teeth just as 
though she were biting. 

**Oh, that’s it, is it!” she said. 

Then she pursed her lips together. 

**Oh, he have, have he!” she said. 

Then she banged so fiercely at a cobweb 
with her sweeping brush that she brought 
down a piece of plaster from the ceiling. 

** Ef — ever— he — comes — here —again,” she 
said, with slow and awful distinctness, “I'll 
turn him out o’ that there door!” 

**Don’t be so silly, Asenath,” said Auntie 
Anne; ‘ef he is so senseless as to fall in 
with Abednego’s outlandish schemes, it en’t 
sufficient reason for you to turn him out of 
the house!” 

Asenath banged the brush again, this time 
at the wooden skirting. 

‘* Ef ever he comes here again, out he goes 
through that there door,” she said. 

**Nonsense, Asenath. I won’t have it!” 
replied Auntie Anne vigorously. ‘‘ You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself, takin’ such an 
onchbristian view of it. All men are liable to 
make mistakes. And besides, it is my house, 
not yours.” 

“It is my _ kitchen, though!” retorted 
Asenath angrily. ‘‘Is it my kitchen, or en’t 
it? Ef it en’t, I can go out of it as soon 
as you chooses, and then he can come here 
every day, ef he likes!” 

**Really, Asenath, you are 
mighty fuss over a very small 
Auntie Anne in a conciliatory tone. “1 
don’t like this ridiculous talk about chantin’ 
any more than you do, but ef you are goin’ 
to punish poor Jethro that much jes’ for 
slippin’ once, after followin’ you for two 
years, I says as you are goin’ too far. An 
as for its bein’ your kitchen, of course it is 
your kitchen. All the same, I don’t think 
you ought to be so hard as all that on 
Jethro.” 

* Joined the chantin’ party, have he!” ex- 
claimed Asenath, not paying the slightest 
heed to Auntie Anne’s words. “Til give 
him chantin’ party ef ever he comes here 
again.” 

She looked so furious and unrelenting that 


making a 
thing,” said 


” 

















Auntie Anne gave up the discussion in 
despair, and left the room with a sigh. 
They were a queer couple, this mistress and 
maid. They had lived together for twenty 
years—Asenath had only been a ‘“‘slip of a 


girl” when she had come to the farm, and 
she was now thirty-five—and deep down 
in their hearts, underneath their matter-of- 


fact demeanour, there was a strong bond of 
affection between them, which they seemed 
to conspire, as if by common consent, to 
hide from each other. They used to assert 
themselves alternately. When Auntie Anne 
blazed out in anger Asenath stayed her 
tongue. When Asenath became _ wrathful 
Auntie Anne always grew conciliatory or 
beat a retreat. They both knew exactly how 
far they could go with each other. And so, 


when Asenath fired up about Jethro, Auntie 
And 
banging 


Anne sighed and left’ the 
Asenath, left to herself, went 
things with her sweeping brush. 


room, 
on 


“*The man as writes a 


“Joined the chantin’ party, have he!” she 
again. ‘Til give him chantin’ party ef 
ever he comes here again.” 


said 


On the next Friday evening Jethro, all un- 
conscious of the offence he had given and 
the retribution awaiting him, made his way 


as usual to the farm. He was dressed in his 


best plum-coloured clothes, his fancy waist- 


green 


coat with the and blue pattern, his 
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scarlet tie (upon which Asenath had be- 
stowed rare praise by saying, with a snort, 
that it made him look ‘about as well as he 
could be made to”); and on his broad head 
was the hard bowler hat, with the narrow 
brim fashionable at that period, and in his 
hand was a wonderful walking-stick with a 
trailing snake carved thereon—an heirloom 
from his grandfather. He felt that he had 
done himself special credit on this occasion, 
and he was pleased. For to-night he intended 
to put a certain question to Asenath. He had 
been patiently courting her for two years, 
and she had at length so far softened as to 
allow him to sit in the kitchen once a fort- 





weak bass don’ know his own business.’” 


night while she went about her work. Alto- 
gether Jethro had about five minutes’ con- 
versation with her in the hour during which 
he sat stolidly in the arm-chair by the fire, but 
still he was making great progress, very great 
progress, in that Asenath allowed him to come 
at all, and he felt that the time had arrived when 
he might venture to take another step forward. 
He looked downward over his attire with 
great complacency as he walked, and a smile 














of satisfaction lit up his face. He felt that 
Asenath could not help looking at him to- 
night. 

Poor Jethro’s disillusion was sharp and 
sudden. 

He opened the door of the farm-kitchen 
after pulling down his waistcoat (for it would 
persist in creasing) and giving a final touch 
to his tie to make sure that it had not risen 
above his collar behind. He had barely got 
inside the door and closed it behind him, 
when he started back in dismay. For Asenath 
was standing in the centre of the kitchen, 
with one arm akimbo, and in the other the 
thick stick which she used for stirring the 
clothes in the copper boiler on washing-day. 
And her look was decidedly threatening. 

**Here, walk out o’ this kitchen!” she 
burst forth. 

**Eh?” said Jethro, in utter consternation, 
stepping back, and looking at her with wide- 
open mouth. 

*T said walk out of this kitchen,” she 
repeated in louder tones. ‘*Go back where 
you come from!” 

** B—but—Asenath!” stammered poor Jethro, 
taking another step backward as Asenath 
advanced with the copper-stick. ‘ What hev 
1” 

“Ef you don’t walk out of that there door 
Piu— 

Jethro gave a glance at the copper-stick 
and hurriedly put himself on the other side 
of the threshold. 

*A—A—Asenath!” he said pleadingly, ‘‘I— 
I—what hev I——” 

The fierce bang of the door cut off the rest 
of the sentence. He stood for a moment in 
speechless dismay, and then he slowly walked 
to the gateway at the end of the farm-yard. 
There he took up his stand, his mouth wide- 
open with stupefied perplexity, and kept his 
eyes fixed upon the house. He stood there, 
as it seemed to him, for fully an hour. Once 
Asenath came to the window to let down the 
blind. Once she opened the door to fetch one 
of the wooden pails that stood tilted against 
the wall to dry. On each occasion he looked 
at her imploringly, and even went a step 
towards her, but she did not deign to give 
him even a glance, and on the second 
occasion slammed the door so furiously that 
poor Jethro. gave up the task as_ hopeless, 
and went slowly homeward, crestfallen and 
utterly dumbfounded. He racked his brains 
as to the cause of Asenath’s anger. What 
had he done to annoy her: He went over 
every incident that he could think of in his 
daily life for the past fortnight, calling to mind 
everything save the real offence. There was 
not one act or speech that he could remember 
which either reasonably or unreasonably 
accounted for Asenath’s strange conduct, and 
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finally he gave up the aitempt, and retired 
early, in a very depressed and perturbed state 
of mind, 

After a suspense and perplexity lasting over 
several days, on the evenings of which he 
hung about the farm disconsolately, Jethro at 
last managed to learn the cause of Asenath’s 
anger. It was one of her fellow-servants who 
mercifully gave him the information, under a 
strict promise of secrecy as to the source from 
which he had obtained it. 

“Ah, that’s what it is, is it?” exclaimed 
Jethro dismally. “I’ve got Abednego to 
thank for it, then! Tll give him a piece of 
my mind when next I sees him. I don’t care 
about the chantin’. I never thought any more 
about it. I only agreed to it ‘cos there was 
some good bass in ’em. I s’pose Abednego’s 
bin puttin’ it about jes’ to make out as he’s 
gettin’ people on his side. I hope I can put 
that right, Dorcas. Ill go agen the chantin’ 
from this time forward. An’ you can tell her, 
ef you'll be so kind, Dorcas, as I’m dead-set 
agen chantin’?” 

“Itvll never do for me to tell her,” replied 
Doreas. ‘She'll know as |’ve been talkin’ to 
you ef I do, an’ she’s that bitter an’ determined 
as it would make her worse agen you. But 
shell soon hear of it ef you go strong agen 
chantin’, Jethro, and then p’raps she'll come 
round.” 

From that day Jethro became the most 
bitter opponent of chanting in the whole choir. 
He set his face against it with an implacable 
enmity borne of personal grudge against Abed- 
nego, and attacked that individual so vigor- 
ously on every possible occasion that the 
latter grew to dread a meeting with him. 

“You an’ your chantin’,” he said loudly, in 
the presence of several singers. ‘ A nice peck 
0 trouble you’ve brought me over it. There’s 
Asenath, she’ve turned agen me and won't 
even speak to me now—all through your tryin’ 
to push your new-fangled ideas down my 
throat. Why can’t you let things alone? We 
are goin’ on well enough as we be. Don’t you 
talk to me about chantin’ agen. I've had 
enough of it!” 

Thus did Jethro lose no opportunity of 
publicly announcing his antagonism to chant- 
ing and to Abednego, in the hope that Asenath 
would hear of his hostile attitude, and soften 
towards him. But the weeks passed by, and 
there was no sign of relenting on the part of 
Asenath. Her face was so grim and set as she 
sat in chapel, her bonnet-feather so scornful as 
she tossed her head and walked away behind 
Auntie Anne, her whole bearing so uncom- 
promisingly stern and forbidding, that Jethro’s 
heart sank within him, and he began to fear 
that he had disgraced himself beyond all 
hope of recovery in the eyes of Asenath. 

Those were dreary days for poor Jethro. 
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His honest heart ached within him as he went 
about his work, and he sometimes groaned 
aloud in his misery as he thought of Asenath’s 
stern face. The fancy waistcoat, with its green 
and blue pattern, the scarlet tie, the plum- 
coloured clothes, were all laid aside. Jethro 
could not bear to look at them any longer. 
But he never relaxed in his endeavours to 
bring about a reconciliation. Several times he 
wrote imploring notes to Asenath, only to 
have them returned unopened. Several times 
he tried to speak to her, but she stared past 
him with such blank and utter scorn that 
he eventually shrank from the encounter, and 
looked at her beseechingly instead. And twice 
or thrice a week he betook himself to the gate 
of the farm-yard, whence he could see the 
kitchen door, and be seen from the window, 
and there stood, courting Asenath from 
afar, with imploring gaze. Jethro had a habit 
of opening his mouth wide when he was deep 
in thought or observation, and the spectacle 
of his anxious face, and his jaw dropping 
jower and lower as he gazed fixedly at the 
window in the hope of meeting Asenath’s eyes, 
might have been amusing to a third person. 
There was nothing amusing in the situation to 
Jethro. 

Sometimes Dorcas came to the window and 
looked out. 

“ Aw, poor fellow!” she would say. ‘He's 
there again to-night, Asenath, a-standin’ and 
a-lookin’ at the window so sad. Won't you 
come and jes’ give him a look?” 


“Tl do nothin’ of the kind,” snapped 
Asenath. ‘“ Joined the chantin’ party, did 
he! Jill let him know about the chantin’ 
party !” 


“But he’s dead-set agen the chantin’ party 
now, Asenath. Aw, poor fellow! Jes’ look 
at him a-starin’ at the window so sad.” 

“Let him stare!” retorted, Asenath viciously. 
“It'll do him good. He can keep on starin’ as 
long as he likes. J’U show him for joinin’ in 
with them new-fangled idiots!” 

‘You're very hard on him, Asenath. 
my opinion about it.” 

“You mind your own business!” snapped 
Asenath. 

And that was the final reply which Dorcas 
always got when she ventured to intercede for 
Jethro. 

7 


That's 


- * * * 


One day, at market—it was now October, 
and three months had passed by since Asenath 
had given Jethro his dismissal—a happy thought 
came to him. He had been standing disconso- 
lately near a shop window, waiting for the new 
trap to be brought round which his employer 
had recently bought, and which he was to 
drive home. He had been thinking of Asenath, 
and looking aimlessly about him. Suddenly 


his glance fell upon a corner of the shop 
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window near which he was standing, and re- 
mained fixed there. He went nearer; and 
then he smiled; and then he nodded his head. 
Why shouldn’t he? The very thing! They 
could convey a message to Asenath which she 
would not allow him to deliver by word of 
mouth, nor even look at when he wrote. Forin 
the corner of the window were some beautiful 
white peppermint sweets, with the most touch- 
ing and eloquent inscriptions on them in red. 
One said, “I love you.” Another asked, * Do 
you love me?” A third said, ** You are my 
dear.” While a fourth, in larger size, shaped 
like a heart, contained what seemed to Jethro 
a most charming couplet of poetry :— 


“The rose is red, the violet’s blue, 
The cowslip’s sweet, and so are you.” 


Jethro went into the shop and made a 
selection of the inscriptions. He came out 
with a beaming face, putting a little parcel 
carefully away in his breast pocket. And he 
drove home with hope springing up afresh in 
his heart. Surely Asenath could not resist 
such pretty and touching messages as those. 

The following morning Asenath received a 
very small and mysterious packet, addressed 
in a strange hand, and brought by a boy who 
left it without a message. When she opened 
it, a dusky red sprang to her cheek, for it 
contained a single peppermint sweet, on 
which were the words, “I love you.” She 
crammed it into her pocket, looking round 
shamefacedly meanwhile; and _ then — she 
stamped her foot; and then she took the 
packet out of her pocket and threw it into 
the fire. But despite her indignation, there 
was a half-smile on her face as she turned 
away from the blaze. 

The following day came another peppermint 
sweet, this time in a parcel of grocery from 
the village shop. How it got there was a 
mystery which Asenath, had she been more 
observant, might have solved in Dorcas’s tell- 
tale face. There it was, however, facing her 
when she opened the parcel—a single pepper- 
mint sweet, containing the legend, ‘* You are 
my dear.” 

Asenath again changed colour, and said 
something under her breath as she hastily 
snatched it up and put it under her apron. 
Then she looked round in a furtive way at 
Dorcas, who was staring solemnly out of 
the window. Asenath forgot to throw that 


sweet in the fire, but seemed more bitter 
and implacable than ever against Jethro that 
day. 


It was milking time on a Saturday afternoon, 
two days later, and Asenath was fetching the 
pails from the broad sill outside the dairy 
window. As she set the first one down on 
the table she gave vent to an irascible ex- 
clamation. For looking up at her from the 
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bottom of the pail was a white heart-shaped 
substunce, Which said plaintively :— 


“The rose is red, the violet’s blue, 
The cowslip’s sweet, and so are you.” 


The first sentence of the couplet was appro- 
priate. Asenath was red, even as the rose. 
For Auntie Anne was standing close to her, 
and, attracted by her involuntary exclama- 
tion, had caught sight of the sweet with 
her lynx eyes, despite Asenath’s efforts to 
cover it. 

* No, you don't,” she said, as she caught 
hold of the pail, and snatched up the pepper- 
mint heart by a quick movement. 

“You sly minx! Who'd have thought of 
your bein’ up to these tricks o’ courtin’ at your 
age. An’ sech a pretty verse, too, en’t it? Oh, 
Asenath, Asenath, I never thought it of you! 
I wonder whoever could ha’ put it into the pail, 
eh?” 

The bantering laughter in her voice caused 
the blush in Asenath’s face to grow positively 
furious in colour. 

“How do I know who put it into the 
pail?” she exclaimed hotly. “I can’t help it, 
can I, ef he takes to doin’ these silly tricks ? 
I'll send it back to him, that I will!” 

“Send it back where?” asked Auntie 
Anne, innocently. 

“Never you mind!” retorted Asenath, re- 
fusing to fall into the trap. 

“TI thought you said you didn’t know who 
put it there,” replied Auntie Anne. ‘Who 
are you going to send it back to, ef you 
don’t know who put it there? Supposin’ 
you make a guess an’ send it back to Jethro, 
and supposin’ he never sent it, it’d look as 
though you were makin’ love to him. Nice 
thing that’d be, wouldn’t it?” 

Whereupon Asenath flung out of the room, 
hot and shamefaced and discomfited. She was 
no match for Auntie Anne in play of the 
tongue. 


The peppermint sweets had all been sent, 
and yet Asenath showed no signs of relent- 
ing. No word or token had come from her. 
Nor did she take the slightest notice of 
Jethro on a Sunday. On the contrary, her 
bonnet feather was more scornful, her face 
more set than ever. And Jethro gave up the 
task as hopeless, and went about the farm 
attracting every one’s pity by his forlorn, 
wide-open mouth, his look of utter misery. 
It was about this time that the hap of a 
November shower came as a great good 
fortune to Jethro. That wetting, strange 
though it may seem, was the most opportune 
circumstance that could have happened to 
him, although it was little he suspected it 
as he trudged across the country side from 
the market town in the midst of the driving 
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rain. For that wetting gave him a slight 
cold; and as the result of the cold he had a 
cough; and the cough, although insignificant, 
had an alarming sound when given out by 
Jethro’s capacious lungs. He tried hard to 
suppress it in chapel on the following 
Sunday, but it would come in spite of his 
efforts, and Jethro, as he struggled with 
it, little knew that it was doing for him 
what all his efforts and pleadings had 
failed to do for four months. For Asenath 
was listening intently, with a shade of anxiety 
on her face, while she watched the minister 
with seeming concentration. 

“What a bad cough Jethro had in chapel 
to-day,” said Auntie Anne, with a _ little 
twinkle in her eyes. ‘He must take care of 
that, or else—well, I shouldn’t like to say 
what will happen.” 

And Asenath, who had been so ready with 
her denunciations of Jethro whenever his 
name had been mentioned, had no reply to 
make, save to busy herself with her work. 

Auntie Anne’s eyes twinkled again. She 
knew Asenath better than Asenath knew 
herself. 


Jethro was looking across the fields with 
a melancholy gaze after the day’s work was 
done when one of the dairy maids at Auntie 
Anne’s farm suddenly came round the turn of 
the lane, put a small packet in his hands, 
and as suddenly disappeared again. Jethro’s 
heart gave a great bound, and then as 
quickly it fell to zero. For, as he looked at the 
packet, he felt it could mean nothing save 
the contemptuous return of one of the 
sweets. He opened it with painful feelings 
of dread and suspense. The unfolding of the 
paper revealed a plain white peppermint 
sweet, without a single letter on it. Jethro 
looked at it in wonderment. And then he 
turned it over several times, as though he 
expected some message suddenly to appear on 
it. And then his heart sank again. Was it 
Asenath’s way of telling him that she had 
no word for him? What was the good of 
keeping on looking at it! He placed it in 
the paper again and was about to fold it up 
when his eye caught sight of some writing on 
the paper. Quickly he smoothed it out and 
held it up in the waning light. And then a 
gleam of joy broke over his face. For the 
words on the paper were: “ Take care of 
that cough of yours, Jethro.” 


That very evening Jethro went over to 
Auntie Anne’s farm in his  plum-coloured 
clothes, his fancy waistcoat, his scarlet tie, 
and his hard bowler hat. And in his hand 
he carried the snake-patterned walking-stick. 
And on his broad face was an extensive and 
beaming smile. 
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UNIQUE COLLECTION OF DISSECTIBLE MODELS OF PLANTS, 


FLOWERS, AND ANIMALS. 


HAT the city of Brooklyn has done 
for its children, other large cities 
might well emulate. It has estab- 
lished a large, well-stocked museum 
for their own especial benefit — 
a museum that is exclusively a 

children’s museum, and, like other similar 

institutions, it can boast of its collections illus- 
trating botany, zoology, and geology, but they 
are so arranged that few children pass them 
by without being attracted by them. 
it would seem that the promoters evidently had 
only one object in view when they commenced 
to build up the museum—namely, to interest 


Indeed, 


IN THE BOTANICAL ROOM OF THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 


and instruct the children who visit it. That 
they have succeeded in their object will be 
apparent to all after a perusal of this article, 
which is intended to describe briefly this in. 
teresting and unique museum, 

The Children’s Museum at Brooklyn owes its 
inception to the energies of Professor W. H, 
Goodyear, who suggested the idea to. the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. The 
suggestion met with approval, and it was 
determined to establish a museum of especial 
value and interest to young people between the 
ages of six and twenty years. 


How well the Brooklyn Institute has 
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carried out its work—especially that desire 
to awaken the interest of the child—is demon- 
strated by our set of photographs, which were 
taken specially to illustrate this article. By 
means of pictures, cartoons, 
charts, maps, and specimens of all 
descriptions, they have sought to bring the 
child into direct relation with the most im- 
portant subjects that appeal to the interest of 
children in their daily life, in their school life, 
in their reading, in their games and rainbles in 
the fields, and in the industries that are being 


collections of 


models, 


carried on around them. 
The large and beautiful building of the 
Brooklyn Institute is close to Bedford Park, 
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of flower structure, seed, embryo and other 
important botanical features. Two large series 
of charts from Germany and England deal 
with trees. The general habit of the tree is 
shown, together with details of its structure, 


which include both longitudinal and _ cross 
sections of the wood-stems, especially such 
as are employed for building purposes. They 


are coloured to represent the real object, and 
are useful adjuncts to school-room work. 

In the model room will be found a splendid 
series of twenty-four anatomical models. Thus 
we find a silkworm, five feet long, executed 
in papier maché; it can be separated, and the 
wonderful process of spinning the delicate 





A WONDERFUL DISSECTIBLE MODEL OF A SNAIL. 


where literally thousands of children resort 
during the fine weather, and is undoubtedly 
an ideal place for a children’s museum. The 
doors are opened to them every day between 
the hours of 9 a.m. and 6 p.m. from March 
to December, and from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. during 
the first three months of the year. The 
museum is on the ground floor, and occupies 
six rooms, The rooms are charmingly deco- 
rated in different and all the cases 
are of proper height, so that the children can 
obtain excellent views of the various collec- 
tions. These rooms are known as the model 
room, animal room, plant room, anatomical 
room, meteorological room, and lecture room. 

In the model room we find collections illus- 
trating crystallography, the different crystals 
being placed in conjunction with models of 
them. Here will be found useful ores 
and minerals. They are all labelled with 
great care, special attention being paid to 
simplicity, without departing in any degree 
from scientific accuracy. 

Upon the walls are many charts, and alto- 
gether there are some 900 exposed to view 
and kept in the chart room. They can be 
changed at will, and are most interesting, 
embracing nearly all of the subjects of science 
as well as most of the useful arts. Many of 
the botanical charts- have a particular educa- 
tional value, because they exhibit plants in all 
their details, life-size or much and 


colours, 


also 


larger, 


show them from root to branch, with details 





fibres can be explained in an_ intelligible 
manner to quite a large audience, because of 
the very considerable size of the model. There 
is also a very fine model of a snail, shown in 
our illustration. This is three feet six inches 
in length, and dissects imto a_ sufficient 
number of parts to reveal the entire internal 
anatomy of the animal. It is a splendid 
example of what can be done with papier 
maché. There are also models of the beetle and 
the honey bee. These are, of course, coloured 
to give them the appearance of life. Children 
go into ecstasies over such models, They will 
linger over them for some considerable time, 
and will go away with a better knowledge of 
the structure, form, ways and habits of the 
animal after a lesson illustrated in the way 
we have described than by reading pages of 
description in a school book. A little sister, 
after inspecting the models and hearing all 
about the animals, will go home and bring her 
elder brother next day to see the “ big snail and 
the great silkworm.” 

In the same room there is also a_ special 
collection of shells of Long Island, and every 
effort is made to interest the children and 
young people in the fauna and flora and 
mineralogy of the immediate neighbourhood 
in which they live. Probably the most in 
teresting collection in the room is a small 
“*type” collection, which is considerably used 
in France for elementary schools, It consists 
of a number of real specimens, There are 
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thirty-five minerals, thirteen fossils, 
ten recent mollusca, ninety insects, 
two crustaceans, twenty plants, two 
fishes, three birds, 

three worms, three 

radiates, three rep- 

tiles and two mam- —etalsammaitiens 
mals, making a total 

of 185 specimens. 

These, it may be 

added, are sold in 


France for £4. The specimens are excellent, 
and such collections should find a place in 
every school. In the Brooklyn collection are 
a mounted bat, handsomely stuffed birds, and 


a snake a foot long. 


The charts hung round the room refer to 
useful woods, vegetable products, cereals, 
alimentary plants, gums and resins, minerals, 
textile fabrics, fertilisers, geology, mineralogy, 





A DISSECTIBLE LILY 


and also the manufacture of gas. 
Take, for example, the latter; here 
we find the forms of coal illustrated, 
showing the Devonian plants, then 
diagrams showing the production of 
gas, with samples of by-products 
in little bottles. In another room 
are charts illustrating the various 
food industries and the manufac- 
ture of textiles. As an instance, 
we have a chart dealing with 
the leather industry, and attached 
to the.stiff cardboard is a sample of 
hide taken from the animal. The 
various tanning materials, colour- 
ing materials, the dyeing, and 
finally the bristles and the manu- 
facture of brushes are explained. 
Some of these charts are very 
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large and beautifully illustrated. They 
seldom fail to interest and instruct even 


MODEL OF AN EXTINCT ANIMAL. 


au very young child, so attractive is their 
get-up. 

The botanical and flower room never fails 
to interest its youthful visitors. It contains 
innumerable charts and some forty-two large 
flower models which can be dissected. These 
latter represent some typical flower, and 
nearly all of them dissect to the minutest 
detail. We reproduce a photograph of the 
lily, both whole and partially dissected, 
There are also splendid models of the rose, 
buttercup, and poppy, as well as others 
of leaves, stems, and roots, invaluable 
objects for explaining to children the pro- 
cess of growth in plants. All of these 
models are exact except in the single item 
of size, 

Little girls of eight and even younger have 
been known to 
linger in this 
room admiring 
the beautiful 
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flower models for howrs at a time. If a 
teacher or parent is with them, they will 
listen with the greatest eagerness to a de- 


scription of the particular plant, and by this 
means acquire a good insight into this branch 
of natural history. Once their interest has 
been aroused, the next step is to get papa to 
purchase some little book, written in a popular 
style, on the life and 


growth of plants, 
which is perused 
with more than or- 
dinary interest bhe- 
cause it tells them 
all about the big 


models in their own 


museulMm. 
One otf our photo- 


graphs shows a 
corner in the bo- 
tanical room. The 
case on the left of 


the picture contains 
quite a number oft 
microscopes owned 
by the Institute. It 
also gives a_ good 
the charts to 
the 
rooms of 


while 


idea of 
vari- 
the 
the 


cases containing the 


be seen in 
ous 


museuln, 








models are not over- 
crowded andar 
so placed that any 
child can see them. 
In the anatomical 
room there is. an- 
other set of these 
dissectible model 
One of the most in- 
teresting, perhaps, 
is that of the hu- 
man heart. It is a 
huge model—whicl 
fact may be gauged 


from our two photo- 
graphs showing the 
chief of the 
human body articu- 


organ 


lated and dissected. o 

By means of such a 

model, with its imitation valves, muscles, 
chambers, and nerves, a child can grasp 
the circulatory system of the human body 
more comprehensively than by diagrams 
or pages of explanation. In the same 
room there are also to be seen dissectible 


models of the eye and ear, also large models 


of the nose and hand, sections of the skin, 
the brain, and the tongue. The blunders 
young people make over these anatomical 


models are often really amusing. Very few 
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school children under the age of ten recog- 
nise the human heart unless they are first 
told what the model represents. Curiously 
enough, girls in this department are sharper 
than boys, and go away with a far more 
comprehensive impression of the form of the 
principal organs of the human body 

In the animal 


room there is a_con- 


IN THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 


siderable 
monsters, 


number of models of extinct 
They may be detected to the 
right in our illustration, in this entertaining 
chamber. We reproduce one of these animals 
in our photograph, whose scientific name is 
**Mastodon longirostris,” but, many will 
quickly recognise, he belongs to the mammoth 
family. The model is two feet long, and the 
other animals are in about the same proportion. 
Along the mantelpiece in the same room may 
be noted models of the various types of races. 


as 
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interesting museum is 
Professor R. Ellsworth Call, who is very 
enthusiastic concerning the work of _ the 
Children’s Museum. Indeed, the great success 
which has attended the un- 
doubtedly due, in a large his 
unceasing efforts. He is always busy either 
lecturing to children or their 
attending to the arrangement 
and inspecting new specimens for the museum. 
The lecture room in with the 


The curator of this 


movement is 
measure, to 


teachers, or 
of collections, 


connection 


museum seats forty, and is provided with 
an electric lantern for projecting lantern 


slides upon a screen, arrangements being 
provided for making the semi-dark, 
the lecturer, however, being able to see the 
children at all times, ang keep them under 
control, Around the room are various charts 
and and there is a lecture platform 
besides, with containing chemicals, so 


room 


models, 


Cases 


that simple experiments, such as the chemistry 
of digestion, can be carried on. 

and 
private, in 


schoolmasters of 
Brooklyn, 


Teachers any school, 


public o1 can bring 











A CLEVER MODEL OF THE HUMAN HEART. 


their classes here and use any of the models 
or collections to be found in the museum in 
the further prosecution of their work. This 


opportunity has been taken advantage of, 
and naturally the children themselves look 
upon a visit to the museum more as a 








THE QUIVER. 





holiday than anything else. 
. e Ea] 


After an inspec- 
lecture is 
beautiful 


tion of the museum a 
illustrated by models and 
upon the particular subject. 

There are many things of interest in the 
lecture room. On the wall there is a map of 


given, 
charts 











THE HUMAN HEART DISSECTED. 


the natural resources and 
manufactures indicated by small 
mens attached to it. Thus, the wine growing 
sections of the country are indicated by small 
hottles of wine; coal, which is admirably 
distributed all over the country, is indicated 
by a number of small pieces of coal; while 
shipping is indicated by various small metal 
ships. 

Mention may also be made of the section 
illustrating geography and history, and of 
the self-recording thermographs, barographs, 
and other instruments, but we think we 
have described at sufficient length this praise- 
worthy attempt on the part of the Brooklyn 
Institute to establish a museum which should 
above everything else appeal to the child. 
Thousands of children have visited it, and 
have inspected its treasures with wonderment 
and delight. In many given 
them a renewed interest in their school work, 
and who can tell the good which these in- 
centives to further studies may lead to? A 
visit to the museum has the means 
of solving many a difficult lesson, and _ its 
charts, models, and collections have explained 
in a language of their own a knotty problem 
which books have previously failed to do. 


which 
are 


France on 
speci- 


cases it has 


been 
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Hymn to the Holy Spirit. 
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HERE was once a man 
who began to build 
a house. The Mas- 
ter-Builder had pro- 
vided him with 
bricks and mortar 
and wood, and all 
the materials he 
needed, and _ had 
sent him __instruc- 
tions as to the best 
All the actual work he had 
to do himself. There were other people all 
round him who were building houses too 
some of them beautiful and stately mansions 
—others miserable little shanties not much 
better than pigsties. 

Before long the man’s neighbours began to 
notice the strange way in which he was 
building. He seemed to have no plan or 
purpose at all. The bricks he laid one day he 
would often pull down the next, and, instead 
of finishing what he had begun, he would 
start on something quite fresh. People could 
not imagine what kind of house he meant to 
build.’ At last someone asked him : 

**What sort of a house do you mean yours 
to be? Haven’t you made any plan?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the man. ‘That’s too 
much bother. I shall just go on putting one 
brick on the top of another, and I daresay it 
will come to something.” 

‘But wouldn’t you build much 
you had a plan?” he was asked. 

At this the man only sneered. 

‘I don’t want to build so 
than other people,” he said. 

So they left him alone. But once or twice 
the Master-Builder sent messengers to re- 
monstrate with him, and to remind him to 
look at his instructions for building. The man 
only turned his back upon them and said they 
were impertinent and interfering, and so they 
jeft off coming. 


way of building. 


better if 


much better 














It was really inexcusable to build so badly, 
for a long time before the Master-Builder had 
come to that place himself, and had _ built 
with his own hands a most wonderful house, 
so that all who came afterwards might know 
how to build, and might how beautiful 
and strong a house could be made. It stood 
on the top of a hill, in sight of everyone, and 
no one could look at it without feeling what 


see 


a grand and noble thing it was to build 
wisely and well. But the man would not 


even look at the work of the Master-Builder’s 
hands. 

At last the house was finished. You never 
saw such a wretched, tumble-down affair, 
The builder had managed so badly that there 
were not enough bricks to finish what he had 
Some of the rooms had no roofs and 
some no windows. All the chimneys smoked, 
the bricks were so carelessly cemented 
if you pushed one out the whole wall 
There was not 
shut properly, 
before it was 
were not 


begun. 


and 
that 
would be likely to come down. 
a door that would open and 
and the house began to sink 
finished, the foundations 
rightly laid. 

The man looked carelessly at his slovenly 
work, and then went away to his lodgings. 

That night he was awakened by a 
strange voice calling him to rise. He opened 
his eyes and saw a stranger standing at the foot 
of his bed, and he felt obliged to get up and 
follow him. The stranger walked on, with 
the man after him, out of the and out 
of the house, into the dark night. Then the 
door shut behind them with*a heavy clang. 
The man looked round, and, though no one 
had spoken to him, he suddenly knew that 
never be able to enter that door 


because 


very 


room 


he would 
again. 
‘**Where am I to live now?” he asked. 
‘Follow me, and you will see,” said the 
stranger, and as he spoke the man recognised 
him with a start, though he did not remember 
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seeing him before. It was ‘the Master-Builder 
himself. 

They went on until they stopped before a 
house. Through the dimness the man could 
just see that it was the one he had built 
himself. It was already beginning to fall in 
pieces. Then the Master-Builder spoke. His 
yoice was sad and grave. 

“You must live here,” he said. ‘This is 
your only home now.” 

* But I can’t live here,” said the man. 

“There is nowhere else for you to live,” 
replied the Master-Builder. 

“But the rain and hail and sleet will come 
in!” 

“Yes,” said the Master-Builder, and he said 
no more. 

“It is not safe,” said the man. ‘The roof 
will fall on my head, and the floors will give 
way, and I shall have no light and no 
warmth.” 

“Yes,” said the Master-Builder again. 
“You did not build as I told you.” 

Then the man began to weep bitterly. 

“Can I not have another chance?” he 
said. ‘*Can I not pull it all down and build 
again ?” 

“You can pull it all down,” said the 
Master-Builder, and he stopped. The man did 
not see how sad he looked. 

“Then I can build again,” he said joyfully. 
Then he hesitated. ‘* But the scaffold-poles 
are all down,” he added. ‘‘How can I build 
without them?” 

“Tt will be very dangerous nov,” said the 
Master-Builder. 

“And my cement is all used up, and some 
of my tools are broken,” said the man. 

“Yes,” said the Master-Builder. “It will 
be very slow now.” 

* And I have nowhere to shelter from the 
cold and storm while I am _ building,” said 
the man, and he shivered. 

“No.” said the Master-Builder. ‘It will be 
very painful now.” 

“Will the house be finished in a year?” 
asked the man. 

The Master-Builder shook his head. 

“In ten years?” 

The Master-Builder still shook his head. 

The man dared not ask more. He fell down 
at the Master-Builder’s feet. 

*T can never build now,” he cried. ‘The 
house will never, never be finished.” 

Then the Master-Builder spoke, very gently 
and sadly. 

“Tt can never be so beautiful as it would 
have been,” he said, “if you had built at the 
right time.” 
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Do you want to know what this story 
means? I am not quite sure myself of all 
the meanings which may be in it. I can 
only guess. But part of the meaning I can 
see quite clearly. You and I and all of us 
are building a house called Character. No 
one can build it for us, and we shall surely 
have to live in it. Brick by brick, little by 
little, the house takes shape as the days go 
on, and our daily words and deeds and 
thoughts are the bricks with which we 
build. Day by day these little things become 
habits, and the habits become more and 
more part of ourselves till they form our 
Character. 

Some of us, for instance, are building up a 
selfish character. Selfishness is a_ terrible 
house to live in. No light comes through the 
windows, the air there is heavy and close, the 
doors will not open to let in loving friendship and 
sympathy. A person with a selfish character 
is always suffering. Things are continually 
happening to hurt them which an unselfish 
person does not notice at all, and they never 
dream of the happiness in helping and com- 
forting others which comes from unselfish- 
ness. 

Others are building a deceitful character. 
By-and-by they will be quite unable to be- 
lieve that other people are true and sincere. 
They will distrust and suspect everybody, 
and everybody will distrust and suspect 
them. 

Others are building a passionate character. 
It is a bad thing to be a slave at all, but the 
worst of all slavery is slavery to one’s own 
evil tempers and wishes. No chains are so 
hard to break as these. 

We all know what sort of house we should 
try to build, for the great Master-Builder, 
Jesus Christ Himself, came down amongst 
us, and with just the same materials that 
we have to use built a _ character’ so 
perfect that no fault can be found in it, 
and so simple that the youngest of us can 
see how beautiful and true and noble it 
was. 

And yet some of us are building without 
any plan at all. We are not trying to copy 
the house on the hill, we are just putting 
on brick after brick in any way that is 
easiest to us. I do not say that people who 
have built their house badly are never able 
to pull it down and build again, but I do 
know that it is terribly hard work, and I 
doubt if the house can ever be quite as 
strong and quite as beautiful as it would 
have been if they had built well at the right 


time. 




















ALF-A-DOZEN women, 


some of them conva- 


lescents, some new 
patients who had 
come in only that 
afternoon, were 


gathered round one 
of the fires in a 
ward of a_ small 
London hospital. It 
was a December 
evening, and about 
seven o'clock. The 
day nurse had gone 
off duty, and the 
night nurse would 
not come on until 
eight o’clock. Mean- 
while, every now 
and then a probationer or a Sister looked in 
that all was The ward was 
bright with light and colour, and the tall, 
narrow windows, one between every two 
looked black against a starless night- 
Without, speaking eloquently of life, 
of bustling, hurrying activity, was the 
a great London thoroughfare; within, 
in touch with death, languished a few disabled 
in the strife, 
others painfully winning their 


to see well. 


beds, 
sky. 
and 
roar of 


some destined never to resume it, 
vay back to it. 


**Well, well, well!” suddenly broke out 
a fretful, nasal voice from amidst the group 
by the fireside, ‘‘I don’t feel up ter much, 


that’s sarten. I bin wantin’ ter git up this 
long time, an’ now I am up—if yer can call 
it up, lyin’ on this yer sofy—I wish I was in 


bed agin. Bin ‘ere all these months, an’ only 


up this evenin’ for the secon’ time. Well, 
well, well! I don’t seem ter git much 
forrader!” 

The speaker, Mrs. Everly, was a_ piteous- 


looking creature. Except that her brown 
eyes looked out from their deep sockets with 


an amazing brightness and keenness, she 
appeared more dead than alive. Her long 


figure, stretched helplessly on an invalid couch, 
was thin to the point of emaciation; her face 
was and She 
from Green, 


cadaverous. 
Kensal 


bloodless was a 


washerwoman and had 





been brought to the hospital three months 
ago by ambulance, in a shockingly mangled 
and shattered condition, brought about by 
neglect during a confinement. Doctors and 
nurses had fought for her life, and won it, 
but even now she was a terrible physical 
wreck, and there was little hope of her ever 
being made whole again. She was a woman 
of thirty-three, ignorant in the extreme, 
reading and writing being unknown accom- 
plishments to her. 

“Well, well, well!” 
evening. ‘‘I wish Nuss 
an’ git me back ter bed. [ve ’ad anuf of 
this yer sofy! Three months ter-day, an’ 
like. to be ’ere another three if I goes on like 
this. What with the purasy (pleurisy), an’ 
my bad leg, an’ my ’art all gone wrong—they 
can’t make out about my ’art, the doctors 
can’t, | ’eerd ’em say so, it’s got in the wrong 
plice, an’ seems as if I'd got two on 
what with all that, an’ my back, an’ my lef’ 
‘and a-shrinkin’ up, an’ not a bit o’ strength 
ter put a foot ter the ground, it don’t look 
like gittin’ back to work yit.” 


she went on _ this 
or Sister ‘ud come 


‘em— 


“Oh, you'll get on quicker now that 
you've begun to get up, Mrs, Everly,” said 
a lady’s voice encouragingly from one of 
the beds. ‘Don’t lose heart. Why, you'll 


be walking about the ward soon!” 
“Oh, yus!” snarled Mrs. Everly 
ally. “Vu walkin’ 
an’ dancin’ shouldn't 
like it, don’t 
** Poor 


sarcastic- 
the ward, 


looks 


about 
wonder ! l 


soon be 
too, 
[?” 
soul!” said the lady 
addressed her. *She’s overdone 
It isn’t often that she complains.” 

And the next Mrs. Everly, 
repenting her only too excusable disagreeable- 
ness, suddenly said, in a gentle way, and with a 
touch of sweetness in her exaggeratedly nasal 
voice : 

“Thank yer kind all the sime, Mrs. What’s- 
yer-nime. Yer kind, encouragin’ of 
me. 


who had 
to-night. 


moment poor 


mean it 


Then fretfully again : 
**T can’t never remember yer nime, 
a queer ’un!” 
“It’s Mrs. Maconochie,” 


It’s sich 


said a pale patient, 

















from an armchair on the other side of the 
fire. 

“It’s no good a-tellin’ me that, Mrs. Smith,” 
snapped Mrs. Everly shrilly, with an un- 
amiability that was assumed now, because she 
knew she diverted everyone by her constant 
changes of tone and of temper. ‘It’s no good 
a-tellin’ me. Yer knows as I shall forgit it 
agin. I’ve always called ’er Mrs. What’s-yer- 
nime, an’ Mrs. What’s-yer-nime I shall go on 
a-callin’ of ’er.” 

At this point the Sister and a nurse entered 
the ward, and Mrs. Everly’s request to be 
lifted back to bed was complied with. 

“Tiresome old thing, aren’t you, Mrs. 
Everly ?” said the Sister, smiling at her. 

“Well, Sister, 
I ‘ave bin a lot 
of trouble to yer 
all!” said Mrs. 
Everly, laughing 
apologetically, 
but pleased with 
the distinction. 
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went on. ‘TI ’eerd you an’ Nuss Effie a-larfin’ 
in the corridore when yer was comin’ up ter 
bed. Yus, I knows it’s gettin’ near Christmas 
time, an’ yer must ’ave a bit of a spree more 
nor ushal. I don’t grudge it yer, Sister! 
Went to a the-ay-ter, did yer? Well, well, 
well! I ’opes it warnt like the the-ay-ter out 
there!” 

She nodded her head meaningly towards 
the doorway, intimating the operating room, 
which opened out of the corridor outside. 

Up to a certain point Mrs. Maconochie’s 
prediction was fulfilled. After beginning to 
leave her bed Mrs. Everly’s progress was more 
rapid, and she grew steadily day by day a little 
stronger. As her appearance became healthier 
she developed into a surprisingly good-looking 
woman. Refined by illness, her naturally 
well-cut features gave her face the look of a 
cameo, and her brown eyes were always 
a-glitter with vivacity. 

With increasing strength she became more 
and more impu- 
dent and amusing. 





“T was bad when 
I fust come, wasn’t 
I? An’ that fust 
night when Nuss 
Norer there she 
sat up all night 
aside me, wasn't 
I bad ? I was 





ravin’ like, an’ 
I mide noises an’ 
orful fices at ‘er, 
Sister. I knew | 
was a-doin’ it, but 
1 couldn’t stop 
myself. I felt fit 
ter kill ‘er when 





she mide me 
swaller somethin’, 
an’ I went like — eee 4 


this at ’er. 

Here she put up 
her claw-like 
hands, gesticulating with the fingers, and 
making grimaces like a madwoman. 

Wasn’t yer frightened, Nuss?” she asked. 

‘Not a bit,” said Nurse Nora promptly. 

* Sister!” said Mrs. Everly, with a sudden 
change of subject. 
ter-night ?” 

‘““No, not to-night,” said the Sister. 

‘** Well, | thought as it was time yer stopped 
in for a night!” said Mrs. Everly, with un- 
reproved impudence. 

By virtue of her great and prolonged suffer- 
ing, and the marvel and triumph of her par- 
tial recovery, Mrs. Everly had become the 
privileged, spoiled patient of the ward, and 
the nurses delighted in drawing her out. 

“1 know’d yer was out las’ night, Sister,” she 


* Are yer a-goin out agin 






“Making grimaces like a mad woman.” 


She showed a re- 
markable power 
of observation, 
and eriticised 
shrewdly all that 
came within her 


ken, indulging 
freely in gibes 
and witticisms, 
such as they 


were, at the ex- 
pense of both 
patients and 
nurses. None but 
the doctors, of 
whom she stood 
in great awe, 
escaped her 
tongue. She often 
rehearsed various 
sly, impudent, or 
eritical remarks 
she wished to make to these authorities, but 
when the moment to speak arrived courage 
failed her, and language too. With her ward 
companions she was in no wise troubled with 
timidity. She would sometimes, on waking 
up from a long sleep, lie silent for awhile, 
with her bright eyes roaming from bed to 
bed, a twinkling light gathering in them, and 
at last, in her peculiarly shrill, nasal voice, 
with sudden softenings in it when her 
sympathy was excited, would break out into 
some such tirade as the following: 

‘*Mrs. Bolton, I ain't seed or ‘eerd a word 
of yer all day. What yer bin doin’? Bin 
asleep? Set up, do, an’ mike yerself soshable. 
Mrs. Smith, what yer sittin’ up for? Lay 
down! Lay down! What’s that Mrs. White 
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a-doin’? Readin’? Well, well, well! The 
gal ‘ull fair addle ’er brains readin’, readin’, 
readin’ all day long. One o’ they novvylettes 
agin, too. Novvylettes! Grashus! Put it down, 
do, Mrs. White. I wish I could read it myself 
though, that I do. Pore little Milly! Ain't 
‘er corf bad ter-day? Miss Spenser, you ain't 
got yer curls on ter-day. Yer looks better 
with ’em than without ‘em, that’s sarten! 
*Ark at them two over there a-talkin’! Don't 
their tongues go! Miss Lisle an’ Mrs. What’s- 
yer-nime, leave orf a-talkin’, an’ give other 
people a chance o’ ’earing theirselves speak. 
An’ there’s that poor Charlotte, she don’t 
never speak at all. “Ave yer got a tongue, 
Charlotte? If yer ain’t, what do yer do 
when the doctor arsts yer to put it out? 
Pore thing! I knows yer feels bad, an’ I’m 
sorry for yer. What yer doin’, Nuss? 
Christmas dekherations? Oh, my! Well, 
well, well! Ain’t they smart! Green, yaller, 
an’ pink! You won't never git all them 
selks sewed up by Christmas, Nuss. Art- 
musserlin? Ain't never ’eerd on it. Selks is 
good anuf for me. Mrs. Smith an’ Mrs. 
White, git an’ ’elp Nuss with them there 
selks, green, an’ yaller, an’ pink—an’ be 
quiet, all on yer, an’ let me ’ave my sleep 
out!” 

And having delivered herself thus, ana left 
the ward considerably enlivened by her 
onslaught, she would subside into silence and 
sleep again. 

One day Mrs, Everly surprised us by the 
display of an unexpected talent. It was on 
Christmas Eve. To dispel the gloom gather- 
ing over the ward at the prospect of spend- 
ing Christmas in hospital, the patients got 
up amongst themselves an impromptu 
concert. The first performer was a girl who 
had just recovered from an attack of ton- 
silitis. She sang “ Kathleen Mavourneen,” 
and rendered it so pathetically and so well 
that she was eagerly asked to sing again, 
and yet again. One after another several of 
the familiar, beautiful old Irish songs sounded 
melodiously through the ward, and only 
consideration for the singer’s throat caused 
us at last to desist from demanding more 
and more. Perhaps it was the place and 
the circumstances that did it, but I had 
heard every song sung before by cultivated 
voices in concert rooms or drawing rooms, 
and been less moved by them. A consumptive 
girl next made a gallant effort, but her 
voice was strained and sharp, and her breath 
soon gave out. Then I was asked to sing, 
and finally Mrs. Everly. No one expected 
compliance from the latter, but she astonished 
us by suddenly striking up a semi-humorous 
song, in a voice which, theugh thin and 
trembling, was perfectly true in tone, quite 
free from the nasal intonations that disfigured 
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it in speaking, and gifted with a quality of 
plaintive sweetness. Her song was the success 
of the evening, and her eyes gleamed with 
gratification at the applause which greeted it. 
*T used always ter sing at the wash-tub— 
at the big laundry I used ter work at,” she 
said. ‘*The others was always asking me to.’ 
Mrs. Everly was endowed with imagina- 
tiveness, a quality which added tenfold to 
the suffering she was called upon to endure. 
Combined with ignorance, it often filled her 
with vague, fanciful terrors, while it gave in- 
tensity to those which were real and defined. 
She would keep in mind all that she chanced 
to overhear said by the doctors at her bedside, 
brooding over it in silence, or repeating it, 
strangely travestied, to her fellow-patients. A 
proposal to try and restore sensation to her 
partially paralysed left hand by using an 
electric battery sent her into a state of panic. 
“What's a batt’ry? What does it do to 
yer? What's it like? Do it ’urt bad?” she 
inquired nervously of everyone who came 
near her. 
The spectacle of some students and nurses 





“Supported on either side by a nurse.” 


amusing themselves with one of the mysteri- 
ous little apparatuses, and crying out under 
the shocks administered by it, bewildered her, 
while partially relieving her apprehensions. 
Another time a worse terror than the battery 
presented itself to her. One day, after the 
doctors had left her, she said gloomily : 
“I’m going to be took inter the the-ay-ter. 
I wish I wasn't!” 
She said no more, but it was plain that the 
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like a hunted animal’s. 








“They appeared to have very little to say to 
one another.” 


side that she was to be taken into the operat- 
ing room, and it was not so much pain she 
feared as the idea of the ‘the-ay-ter” itself, 
such a ghastly vision of it had her own imagin- 
ation, and the descriptions given by others, 
conjured up in her mind. She had seen many 
women pass to the dreaded room, and return, 
silent or raving, on the grim-looking stretchers. 
And when sufficiently recovered to talk, the 
majority of them had not been reticent as to 
their experiences. When the time came, and 
Mrs. Everly, with her eyes full of shrinking 
fear and anticipatory suffering, was wheeled 
out of the ward to undergo what to her was 
a nerve-torturing ordeal, we were all sick with 
pity for the poor, terrified soul. 

A day at length arrived when. supported on 
either side by a nurse, she got on to her feet 
once more. Very slowly and with great diffi- 
culty she traversed half the ward, and then 
sat up. an inearnation of satisfaction and 
triumph, in an easy-chair by the fire. But 
that, unhappily, was the high-water mark in 
her career towards convalescence. She ad- 
vanced no farther, and a little later suffered 
a relapse which confined her to bed again. She 
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thought haunted her. She could not eat or 
sleep; she left off talking altogether, and lay 
motionless, with her bright eyes fear-stricken, 
It was only to have 
an accumulation of fluid removed from her 


had repeated attacks of pleurisy, an ugly 
wound in her leg would not heal, her left 
hand remained semi-paralysed, and her heart, 
whose vagaries puzzled the doctors, and whose 
beating she was constantly inviting one to 
feel, would not get into its right place. This 
arrest in the improvement in her condition 
told severely upon her. She became silent, 
anxious, thoughtful. The gleam of humour 
came seldom to her eyes. They were filled 
instead with sadness and unquiet. The fear 
that she might never again be well—a fear, 
the nurses told me, corroborated by the doctors 

began to torment her. 

“Vd give somethin’ to be standin’ over an 
ole wash-tub agin!” she would say. ‘lt don’t 
seem as if I ever shall. An’ what’s ter 
become o’ me if I can’t git ter work agin? 
My ‘usban’ ’e can’t keep me an’ look arter 
me, an’ I ain't got no one else ter look to, 
An’ what’s ’e ter do? ’E’ll be takin’ up with 
some’un else, shouldn't wonder, if I can’t 
git out an’ see arter ’im a bit!” 

Her husband came to see her pretty regnu- 
larly on Sunday afternoons. He was*a navvy 
on the railroad, a short, sturdy young fellow, 
with reddish hair, and a round, stolid face, 
looking many years younger than his wife, 
They appeared to have very little to say to 
one another. Mr. Everly would sit the greater 
part of the time holding his hat between his 
knees, and looking awkwardly on the ground, 
Mrs. Everly would stare about the ward at 
other people’s visitors, occasionally jerking a 
brief remark at her husband, to which he 
would reply with one as brief and as jerky. 
One day she dismissed him with, “If yer 
ain't got more ter say for vyerself, an’ 
nothin’ more lively nor what yer’ve said 
ter-day, yer needn't come agin!” But if by 
chance he did not come she was dissatisfied 
and melancholy. 

She was not very communicative about 
her personal affairs, and afforded one only 
occasional glimpses of her home life. I once, 
however, overheard her’ gleefully giving 
another patient an account of an altercation 
with her husband concerning a Christmas 
turkey. 

‘*T throwd it acrost the room at ’im!” she 
was saying. “An’ I sez to ‘im, ‘Tike yer 
turkey,’ I sez. ‘An’ don’t bring me no more 
turkeys,’ I sez!” 

I did not hear the beginning or the sequel 
of this interesting story, and it would not 
do to argue from it that Mr. and Mrs. Everly 
lived on bad terms with one another. One 
swallow does not make a summer, neither, 
it is to be imagined, does one turkey thrown 
at your husband constitute an unhappy 
married life. But, apart from this, the poor 
woman’s childless home was not, apparently, 
a happy one, for one received hints of @ 
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horde of troublesome relations—her husband's 
relations—who lived in the same house with 
them, and between whom and herself there 
was a constant petty warfare waged. 

There was one confidence Mrs. Everly gave 
me, which summoned up in my mind one of 
the most pathetic pictures in the long gallery 
of them with which my hospital experience 
furnished me. She had borne, it seemed, 
four other children before the one which had 
cost her so dear, and they had each and all 
died in babyhood. From what she let fall 
respecting her treatment of them, it seemed 
but too probable that her own pitiful igno- 
rance had been a main factor in causing 
their deaths. She brooded over their loss 
with a vague, questioning wonder and regret. 

“Every time I lorst ’em,” she said to me, 
“T set up all one night with the little corfin 
on my lap! Felt as if I couldn’t let it go till 
I was ’bliged to like. My ’usban’ 'e used ter 
try an’ git me away, but I wouldn’t go, so 
‘e set up part the night.” 

Imagine the scene! The poor room, dimly 
lighted by candle or oil-lamp, the woman, in 
dumb grief, with the tiny coffin on her knees, 
the man sitting near, the two _ bereaved, 
ignorant souls overshadowed by the eternal 
mysteries of Birth and of Death. 

When I left the hospital the sad case of Mrs. 
Everly was engaging the attention 
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striking her as I made the proposition—* but 
suppose yer was to write a letter as ‘ud git 
ine orf of it altogether!” 

So at Mrs. Everly’s dictation I wrote a 
letter, and upon the next visit of the awe- 
inspiring doctors, so great was her desire to 
‘*git orf goin’ afore” that vague terror, the 
committee, that she summoned up enough 
courage to take the missive from beneath 
her pillow, and silently present it. 

It was dictated in this wise: 

‘*Beggin’ yer pardin, lidies an’ gentlemen, 
but I ‘ave ’eerd as I am ter be took afore 
yer, an’ I writes this-’opin’ as it ‘ull git 
me orf. I bin very bad. 1! come in ambulance. 
It corst nine shillin’, The doctors they ‘ud 
like ter see inside of me. I got two ’arts, 
seems like. If I was brought afore yer I 
should fall a-tremblin’ an’ a-shakin’, an’ 
couldn't say not a word to yer, lidies an’ 
gentlemen. Miss L——’as kindly writ this for 
me, an’ I ‘opes as it ‘ull git me orf.” 

Poor Mrs. Everly! When I said good-bye 
to her her fate was still undecided, and I 
do not know what became of her. One 
would like to imagine her restored to health, 
singing at her wash-tub again, but I am 
afraid it would be nearer the truth to 
picture her as an inmate of some Home for 
Incurables. KATE LEE. 








of the hospital authorities. She had 
already remained in the hospital a 
longer time than was usual; she 
was not fit to be turned out to go 
back to her own poor home; neither 
was she in a condition that made 
her eligible for a convalescent home. 
Rightly or wrongly, she one day 
conceived the idea that it was 
purposed to take her in person 
before the hospital committee. This 
was a source of worry and terroi 
to her. ~ 

My bed was next to hers, and | 
overheard her muttering to herself 

‘Beg yer pardin’—come afore yer 

very bad. Dear, dear! I shall 
forgit it all, that’s sarten, when I 
gits afore it!” 





She was rehearsing a speech to 
the committee. 

“Shall I write it down for you?” 
I asked, “‘and then read it out till 
you Know it by heart?” 

“Well, thank yer,” she said 
eagerly—a brighter idea than mine 








“He sat up part of the night.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 


EXPLANATION OF THE MYSTERY. 


THE 






HE scene which met Her- 
bert Archer’s gaze in 
the burning room was 
sufficiently alarming. 
The light cretoune bed- 
hangings were blazing 
fiercely, the cause evi- 
dently being an _ over- 
turned lamp, which was 
saturating the carpet 
with flaming oil. On 
the floor beside the bed lay 
Mrs. Townsend, half-dressed, 
and in a state of unconsciousness, her garments 
likewise in flames. The whole place was filled 
with suffocating smoke. Without hesitating 
an instant, Herbert flung the damp rug from 
his own shoulders over the prostrate woman, 
rolling it tightly round her until the flames 
were extinguished, burning his own hands 
considerably in the process. Then, exerting 
all his strength, he raised her in his arms. As 
he did so, something dropped from amongst 
her charred clothes. Half-unconsciously, he 
stooped to pick it up, and saw it was a large 
flat bottle labelled ‘“ Brandy”—and empty. 
He thrust it into his pocket, and rushed out 
with his insensible burden. 

Mabel greeted him in the corridor with a 
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fervent ** Thank God!” and between them they 
laid the poor lady on a bed in a spare room. 
By this time the whole household was aroused, 
and a heavy jet of water being directed upon 
the flames from the hose, and from buckets 
brought by the stablemen, the conflagration 
was presently got under, though Mrs, 
Townsend’s bedroom and dressing-room were 
completely burnt out. Had it not been for 
Herbert’s fortunately noticing the fire from the 
road, the whole mansion might have been 
destroyed. 

Looking like a ghost, her dark eyes hollow 
with despair, Mabel stood with Herbert by 
her mother’s bedside, about which the faithful 
maid Page was already busying herseif. ‘* Let 
me go for Dr. Lane,” he entreated. ‘* My cycle 
is at the gate, and I can be in Coxfield before 
your servants could harness a horse. If Dr. 
Lane isn’t in, I'll bring someone else.” 

“You are too kind,” she murmured brokenly. 
“Oh, it was brave of you to come to the 
rescue! And you are hurt too, I’m afraid.” 

“My hands are only a Itle scorched,” he 
answered ; and, indeed, he hardly felt the pain 
in his excitement. By great good fortune, he 
met Dr. Lane on the road, returning from 
another patient; and very soon the doctor was 
by the sufferer’s side. 

He would allow no one but Page to assist 
him, and Mabel, who had donned her ordinary 
dress during Herbert’s absence, came down 
with him to the dining-room. It was a ghostly 
scene, illumined by one lamp; and as she lay 
back in an easy-chair, Miss Townsend looked 
like one who for years has carried a heavy 
burden and has broken down under it at last. 
Nevertheless, she found leisure from her grief 
to ask how Herbert’s hands were. 

“Indeed, it is nothing—Dr. Lane will attend 
to them when he is at leisure,” he returned 
hastily, feeling as if he would gladly have 
borne ten times the smart, if that would have 
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eased the mental agony written on Mabel’s 
brow. So saying, he put his hand into his 
pocket for his handkerchief to tie round his 
fingers, and pulled out the empty bottle, which 
until now he had forgotten. 

His exclamation roused Mabel, who sprang 
out of her chair, and stood gazing at the flask 
as if it were a deadly snake, ‘* Where did you 
find that?” she gasped. 

‘‘In Mrs. Townsend’s room.” 

She sank back again with a groan. “I 
feared it! Oh, I ought to have been more 
careful! I ought to have guessed!—Let me 
look at it. Yes,” as she read the label. “It 
must have been bought at the refreshment 
room at Moreby Junction, when we were there 
yesterday, and my mother had contrived to 
elude my vigilance for a moment! And—and 
she hid it in her room, and—and afterwards 
overturned the lamp, not knowing what she 
was doing! And I might have saved her—if | 
had only known in time!” 

**Dear Miss Townsend, I am sure you have 
nothing to reproach yourself with!” he 
said kindly. ‘* You have been the most 
devoted of daughters, and none of us can 
claim to be omniscient.” 

**T have always felt sure that some frightful 
catastrophe would happen some day,” groaned 
Mabel. ‘I have expected it for years! My 
poor, poor mother! Would you mind telling 
me, Mr. Archer, exactly how my mother im- 
pressed you? What is your candid opinion 
of her?” 

“A charming woman,” he responded em- 
phatically. ‘“‘A lady, in every sense of the 
word — cultivated and refined and sweet, 
and devoted to you, Miss Townsend.” 

“So she is! But I need no longer try to 
hide our family skeleton from you, Mr. 
Archer; indeed, you must have guessed 
it already. My poor mother is a confirmed 
dipsomaniac.” 

A great spasm of pity swelled his heart for 
the forlorn girl opposite, looking at him 
with great despairing eyes. Heavens! What 
a martyrdom she must have endured, un- 
known to everybody ! 

‘A dipsomaniac,” repeated she. ‘*‘When— 
when in her right senses, she is what you have 
seen, a woman to command the love and admira- 
tion of everybody. But when—when she has 
found the means of indulging her evil propensity, 
she is not like my own dear mother at all! It 
is as if an evil spirit possessed her!” She 
shuddered, and hid her face in her hands. 
‘Of course, she does not know in the least 
what she is doing, and God knows I heartily 
forgive her all the suffering she ever caused 


me! I would have borne it all—aye, and ten 


times more, cheerfully, gladly—if, at the end 
I could only have saved her from herself!” 
‘I am sure you would,” said Herbert, 
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gazing in involuntary admiration at the 
pale face transfigured by unselfish emotion, 

‘*] daresay you are wondering why I allowed 
her to drink—why I did not prevent her from 
ever taking anything. Well, Idid my best. No 
intoxicants are ever allowed in this house, ag 
you know; and in her sane moments my 
mother, who knew her own weakness, and 
fought against it, used to beg me never to 
subject her to anything in the shape of 
temptation. For the same reason, she led a 
very quiet life, avoiding all excitement, which 
Dr. Lane considered bad for her, as likely to 
bring on a return of her terrible craving. We 
gave up all society, as you know. But still the 
drink-fiend was too strong for us. My dear 
mother, who in her sober senses is the 
incarnation of rectitude and honour, did not 
hesitate, when the craving came upon her, 
to try every kind of underhand device to 
procure drink, by bribing workpeople or 
tradesmen, and practising every imaginable 
artifice to obtain spirits; although Page and 
I exercised the most constant vigilance. And 
when she had contrived to procure what she 

yanted, she hid it in such undiscoverable 
places that, though we knew she had it in 
the house, we could hardly ever find it. You 
remember when I made what must have 
seemed that very strange request to you 
some time ago—never, on any account, to 
deliver any note or execute any commission 
for my mother? That parcel you brought 
for her from Angleminster contained two 
bottles of the strongest brandy—though we 
never found it out until we discovered the 
two empty bottles in a cupboard, during the 
attack of illness which followed. The cause 
of her frequent illnesses was always the 
same, alas!—for in reality she has enjoyed 
excellent health all her life.” 

‘“‘How I pity you!” Herbert could not 
refrain from exclaiming. 

‘“‘When she came to herself afterwards,” 
resumed Mabel, ‘she invariably sorrowed 
and grieved so that it was enough to touch 
the heart of a stone! That is what always 
seemed to me so supremely sad—that she 
was really so kind and good at heart, and 
yet—so weak! She knew her failings, and 
mourned over them, and fought against 
them, time after time; and of late she had 
been so much better that I really began to 
have some hope. And now——!” 

She buried her face in her hands again. 

* And how long have you suffered from 
this terrible anxiety?” Herbert asked, when 
she had grown calmer again. He saw that 
it was an ineffable relief to her to pour out 
all that was in her poor tortured heart to 
a sympathetic listener. The stately, almost 
haughty, Miss Townsend known to Coxfield 
society would hardly have been recognised in 
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this heartstricken, despairing woman, whose 
most immediate need was the sympathy 
which Herbert was able to give unstintedly. 
“Over ten years—ever since I was four- 
teen,” she answered simply. ‘* Up to the 
time of my father’s death my mother had 
always been the most abstemious of women. 
He died very suddenly of pneumonia—he 
was only ill four days—and it was a most 
frightful blow to her, for she absolutely 
adored him. Indeed, I don’t think she has 
ever got over it to this day. She was so 
il! that Dr. 
change, and we spent the winter in Brighton. 
It was there it began, though at first I did 
not know it. and it was unfortunate that we 


Lane ordered her a complete 


had a strange doctor, instead of Dr. Lane. 
If the checked at the 


beginning, she might have been saved. But 


mischief had been 


I was only fourteen, and my brother was 


boy at Harrow, and by the time we dis- 
covered it the propensity had become too 
strong for cure, All we could do was to 


check it as much as possible, and to take 
care that not a hint of this should ever trans- 
pire in Coxfield. Thanks to Dr. Lane and 
our dear, faithful Page, the secret has been 
well kept. I don’t know how to express my 
gratitude to Dr. 
goodness itself ! And 
devoted in helping to nurse my mother, and 


Lane—he has simply been 
Page has been most 


her from the gaze of the other 
But all this has exposed us to 
dislike and misconstruction—that I know! 
People could not understand why we shut 
ourselves up, and accused us of selfishness 
and pride. Pride! Good heavens! When 
did poor, wretched Mabel Townsend ever have 


shielding 


servants. 


any cause for pride? 

He thought of what Mrs. Jefferson had 
said, and, though he was a clergyman, felt he 
should like to do something to punish that 
lady tor the way in which she had spoken of 
the Townsends, in utter ignorance of the real 
facts of the case. 

“Tt has alienated our relations too,” added 
Mabel. ‘Of course, we could not invite them 
to visit us here, and we could not accept 
invitations to stay with them, and they are 
naturally offended, though none of them 
know the real truth. I only tell you the 
facts, Mr. Archer, because I feel it is your 
due, after your heroic exertions; and I know 
it will go no further.” 

* Believe me, I feel it no light privilege to 
be honoured with your confidence, Miss 
Townsend. {nd no one—not even Daisy 
shall ever hear one syllable of this.” 

“It is such a relief to tell somebody!” she 
sighed. ‘I have felt I would give the world 
for a friend—but I never could have anyone 
who would run in and out at all hours, and 
be asked to meals, and so on. I like your 
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sister very much, but [ dared not become 
intimate with her. I never knew, you see, 
from one day to another, how my mother 
would be. I have gone out sometimes for an 
hour or two, leaving her all right, and have 
come home to find her——” She shuddered, 
and hid her face in her hands. **Oh! I can’t 
describe it! It was such a trial to me, too— 
I hope it wasn’t very wicked and wrong— 
to go to pleasant gatherings at other houses, 
and find everybody happy and free from 
care, and making all sorts of enjoyable plans 
for the future, whilst I must return home 
to nothing but care and misery! Because, 
though my dear mother was often quite right 
for weeks, [ lived in continual dread of an 
outbreak; and worse still, of some frightful 
catastrophe like this of to-night! Oh, the 
nights and nights I have lain awake, imagin- 
ing all kinds of horrors— 
terrible than this!” 

*T wonder you lived through it! It is a 
terrible burden to bear. Your brother is in 
New Zealand, I believe?” 

**Yes, he—he found it so miserable at home, 
and it made him so wretched to see mother— 
at her worst—that he couldn't bear it any 
longer, and went out to New Zealand. Men 
are different from women, I suppose,” added 
Mabel musingly. ‘They don’t seem to have 
so much endurance when it comes to the 
point. At any rate, Percy couldn't bear to 
stay.” 

Herbert had his own opinion of young 
Townsend's conduct in thus leaving his sister 
to bear unaided the trouble which was too 
much for a strong man; but he kept it to 
himself. At all events, it served to heighten 
the admiration he felt for this noble, un- 
selfish girl—a heroine indeed, as Dr. Lane had 
called her. How many men, and women too, 
have received medals and public applause 
for deeds which demanded not a tenth of 
the self-sacrifice Mabel Townsend had shown 
for ten long years! 

* Knowing all I do, I ought to have been 
more on my guard at Moreby Junction,” 
she resumed. “Il have no doubt my poor 
mother slipped into the refreshment room to 
buy the brandy, whilst you and I had gone 
to look for her’ scarf. IL blame 





though nothing more 


away 
myself 

But he interrupted her decisively. ‘* Dear 
Miss Townsend, as I said before, we are 
none of us omniscient, and Providence, which 
so often upsets our best-laid plans, un- 
doubtedly designs to give us a_ salutary 
lesson against trusting to our own cleverness 
too much! If it is a part of the eternal 
purpose of God that all your care, all your 
anxiety, should not avail to save your poor 
mother, you can only accept the decree in 


silence. And, indeed, if any of us, even the 
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best of us, were always to cry when anything 
untoward occurs: ‘Oh, if I had only done 
this! If I had only thought of that!’ there 
would be no good work done in this world at 
all. All our time would be taken wp. in 
bewailing our own blindness and negligence.” 

Mabel looked up, a sudden light on her 
face. ‘‘ Yes, I understand,” she said. ‘* How 
I wish I had been able to make a confidant of 
you before, Mr. Archer! I am you 
would have helped me! Only, I had my 
poor mother’s secret to keep.” 


sure 


The silence which followed—an_ eloquent 
silence—was broken by the entrance of Dr. 
Lane, who looked worried and fagged in the 


ghostly light. 


** How is dear mother?” asked Mabel eagerly. 
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“*Mabel, my poor child, you must be very brave.’” Mabel 
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“I have done what I can, but she is sadly 
burnt,” was the grave answer. ‘ Mabel, my 
poor child, you must be very brave. You can 
have a second opinion, of course, but—but | 
greatly fear your poor mother can never rally 
from the shock.” 

Mabel shuddered, and somehow, though how 
he never knew, Herbert found himself beside 
her, holding her hand tight. Her great dilated 
eyes were fixed on the doctor as if he had the 
power of life and death. 

**Oh, let me go to her at 
great pain?” 

**She is quite unconscious 


once! Is she in 


has never opened 


her eyes for one moment. I am going to 
telegraph for two nurses as soon as the 
office is open, and she must never be left 

for an instant,” 


“Can I deliver 
any messages, or 
do anything?” 
suggested Her- 
bert. 

‘First and 
foremost, you 
can come up- 
stairs with me, 
and Vil attend 
to your hands,” 
said the doctor 
in his gruff way. 
“As for yon, 
Mabel, if you did 
what I wished, 
you'd go to bed; 


but I know it’s 
useless to sug- 
gest anything so 
sensible as that. 
Being a woman, 
of course you'll 
take a perverse 
delight in mak- 


ing yourself ill, 
just because it 
is most desirable 


you should have 


all your 
strength.” 
In the end he 


persuaded her to 
lie down for an 
hour, hav- 
ing «attended to 
Herbert, took 
the young Vicar 
back with him 
to Coxfield. He 
promised to re- 
turn early in the 


and, 


morning, for it 
was manifest 
could 

















hardly bear to have the blunt old man out of 
her sight. She clung to him as if to a father, 
and the deep affection between them was very 
evident. 

“Not the slightest hope,” Dr. Lane confided 
to Herbert on the way home. ‘* The shock has 
been too great. The poor lady may linger a 
few days, but I doubt if she will ever recover 
consciousness. For her daughter’s sake, I 
should view her death, I must confess, as a 
happy release. Mabel has suffered too much 
as it is.” 

* Not too much, surely, if it has made her the 
noble character she is,” remonstrated Herbert 
warinly. 

“Ah! You are beginning to appreciate her 
at her true value, are you?” returned the 
doctor, evidently gratified. ‘* Well, she’s a 
girl in a thousand—a girl I'd be proud to have 
for my own daughter, and a girl any man 
might think himself blest and happy to win for 
his wife !” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
HEART TO HEART. 


QONCERNING the events of that ever- 
memorable night, Herbert always 
inaintained a judicious reticence—even 
with Daisy. Nobody in Coxfield knew 

more than that Mrs. Townsend’s room had 
accidentally caught fire through the upsetting 
of a lamp. She had been reading in bed, 
everybody naturally supposed; and great 
sympathy was expressed for the poor lady. 
Everybody—and in particular the unmarried 
young ladies of the town—was loud in their 
praises of the young Vicar’s pluck and self- 
sacrifice in rushing into the burning rooin ; 
and if Herbert had been prone to conceit, 
he might have felt uplifted with the conscious- 
ness of being a hero. But the thought of 
Mabel had a sobering effect: for he felt that 
the mere entering the burning room for a 
minute or two, even at the risk of his life, was 
nothing when compared with the silent, in- 
domitable bravery with which Mabel had 
tended and shielded her mother for ten long, 
Weary years. At an age when most girls have 
nothing to think of but dress and pleasure and 
admiration, she had had to bear a burden which 
mnight have taxed the energies of the strongest 
man. 

gut of course he could not venture to say 

anything of this, even to his sister. Nobody 
in Coxfield must ever know the truth. He 
shuddered as he thought of Mesdames 
Jefferson and Tozer tearing poor Mrs. 
Townsend’s hitherto spotless reputation to 
tatters, and calling her a drunkard, and a 
wicked woman, and a disgrace to her family. 
She had fought—a losing fight, it is true— 
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against her evil propensity for ten long 
years; and let that fact plead for her at 
that higher Tribunal which judges human 
failings, thank God! more justly than they 
ever can be judged here. Never, so long as he 
had power to prevent it, should the history 
of her most unfortunate and unhappy life be 
served up as a spicy bit of scandal to give a 
zest to the Coxfield tea-parties! He was 
very glad to think that Mabel was no longer 
alone in the desolate house. Some of her 
relations had been telegraphed for, and 
would remain until the question of her future 
should be decided. Two trained nurses were 
also in attendance, and Dr. Lane was _ inde- 
fatigable in his devotion to his patient. 

Of course, events in Coxfield did not stand 
still, although Herbert’s thoughts were 
chiefly engrossed with the pale girl wrestling 
with her grief behind the closed doors of the 
Manor. Meeting Edmund Carr one day, the 
curate informed Herbert that he had just 
had a call from Mr. Bray, who told him he 
contemplated leaving the neighbourhood for 
some months, and intended to visit the West 
Indies and Florida. 

“A rather sudden resolution, is it not?’ 
hinted Edmund. ‘The last time I saw Bray 
I'm sure he had no such project in contem- 
plation.” 

Herbert was at no loss to divine the reason, 
and did not see why he should not divulge 
the truth to his trusted confidant, well 
knowing as he did, that it weuld go no 
further. ‘The fact is, Oarr, that Bray is 
disappointed at not being chosen by Daisy. 
It appears we were quite wrong in our ideas 
on the subject; she has never cared for him 
in the least, and is very vexed that it should 
be supposed that she did.” 

For a moment a wild thrill of hope and 
exultation rushed through the curate’s mind ; 
but only to be instantly suppressed. What 
did it matter to him, even though she had 
dismissed one admirer? She had many 
others, far younger, handsomer, and more 
eligible than grey-haired, impecunious Ed- 
mund Carr. She could afford to wait, and 
take her choice; and, like a wise girl, she evi- 
dently intended to do so. 

‘Well, of course, if Miss Archer does not 
care for him, there is no more to be said,” he 
returned, trying to steady his voice. ‘As her 
sincere well-wisher, I can only say that I 
hope she will eventually meet with a good 
husband, who will make her as happy as she 
deserves to be.” 

And then the talk turned upon some urgent 
parochial matters, after which Herbert 
insisted that the curate should come with 
him to tea at the Vicarage. Edmund Carr 
consented; for, after all, why should he 
not? He knew he could trust his self- 
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control to prevent him from betraying his 
secret to Daisy; and besides, it would be 
something to see her, to sit near her, to hear 
the gay tones of her voice, to take his cup 
of tea from her pretty white hands! It 
would be wise to garner up a large store of 


such memories, to muse upon in the long, 
long, weary years to come, when he must 
sit, a childless bachelor, by his desolate 


hearth, uncheered by any woman’s voice or 
sinile ! 
But all his resolute fortitude was needless ; 


for several other visitors had called to see 


Miss Archer, and she was apparently in 
excellent spirits, as she presided over the 
tea-table, which to-day was set out on the 
lawn. An attentive hostess, she never 
allowed the conversation to flag for one 
moment; but Edmund noticed with some 
surprise that the hand she gave him at 


parting felt very cold, despite the warmth 
of the day. He had consented to stay on at 
Coxfield a week or two beyond the limit 
originally fixed; for Herbert was in treaty 
with a curate who could not come quite so 


soon as had been wished. So Edmund 
would have a little more of the doubtful 
pleasure of being in Daisy’s presence, with- 


out daring, by word or look, even to hint at 
his love. 
On the evening of the eighth day after 


the accident Mrs. Townsend died, without 
having recovered consciousness even for 
one moment. <A _ heartbroken little note 


from Mabel, with the request that he would 
read the funeral service, was Herbert’s first 
intimation of the fact, He, of course, was 
only too glad to do anything which lay in his 
power. The funeral was to be on the quietest 
possible scale; anything approaching display 
would have seemed the most ghastly mockery 
to the few who really knew all the facts of 
the case. 

Accordingly, the mournful ceremony took 
place amidst the public manifestations of 
respect which were due to a person of Mrs. 
Townsend’s standing in the neighbourhood ; 
though again Mabel failed to please those 
who had expected to see a most elaborate cortége, 
and were accordingly grievously disappointed. 


Mrs. Jefferson voiced the -general opinion 
in Coxfield when she took upon herself to 
stigmatise _ the whole arrangements as 
“shabby.” Herbert and Edmund were the 


only clergymen present, and only a very few 
friends were invited, besides Dr. Lane. The 
latter returned to Coxfield in his brougham with 
Herbert, and took occasion to mention on the 
way that he had peremptorily ordered Miss 
Townsend to quit the Manor at once. 

“She will only mope and fret if she 
remains here,” said her kind old friend. 
**Every inch of the house and garden is full 
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of the most painful memories for her, and if 
she never saw the place again, beautiful as 
it is, it would be a happy thing for her! She 
has promised to go with her relations to 
some bracing seaside place first; and after. 
wards we hope to persuade her to spend 
the winter in Italy. She is completely broken 
down by the shock of her mother’s death, 
following as it did upon ten years of such 
incessant misery and anxiety as few girls of 
her age are called upon to endure. I tell 
her I will answer neither for her life nor her 
reason if she stays on at the Manor.” 

Herbert thought of the first time he had 
seen the old place, bathed in April sunshine, 
beautiful with freshly budding trees, and 
bright spring flowers, and how enviable 
Mabel had seemed to him, to possess such an 
ideal English home! And yet at that very 
time, the poorest woman in Coxfield, who 
lived in one bare attic, had no reason, had 
she but known it, to envy Miss Townsend 
the luxuries which were hers at the Manor, 
To live in such a perfect as far as 
externals went, and yet never to know an 
instant’s peace, a moment free from anxiety 
—what a bitter irony of fate! 

He was quite startled by the change in 
Mabel when, in answer to a note requesting 
him to call and see her, he presented himself 
at the Manor. She alone, in a little 
room on the ground floor he had never 
entered before; and looked the mere shadow 


house, 


was 


of her former self. 

“No, Lam not ill,” she said, with a wan 
smile, in answer to his compassionate in- 
quiries. ‘‘It is only that I can’t eat, or sleep 


-and I seem to have nothing left to live for! 
And, after all, my life has been so useless! 
I tried to save my dear mother, but I couldn't 

and oh, the awfulness of her death! Not 
even a word of farewell—though I would 
have given my life to save hers!” 

‘*T am sure you would,” he returned gently. 
“Bet don’t talk of your life having been 
useless, Miss Townsend, when you have 
been able to afford such an example of courage 
and unselfishness to those around you! No 
wonder that Dr. Lane calls you a_ heroine; 
I understand why, now.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Archer, it 
the bravest of all when it came to the point! 
I don’t think I have ever really thanked you 
for your courage and promptitude on that 


is you who were 


dreadful night! But for you, the house 
would undoubtedly have been burnt to the 
ground with everybody in it. I was very 


tired after our day at Barham, and for once 
was sleeping quite soundly, when I was 
awakened by the crash of the conservatory 
door. I owe my life to your bravery—I can 
never forget that.” 
“Indeed, | did no any other 


more than 
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man would, in the same circumstances,” he 
said modestly. ‘‘And, after all, it does not 
require much pluck to act on the spur 
of the moment, as I did, more from a 
mechanical impulse than anything else. It 
is those who, like you, bear a sore burden 
in silence for years, and suffer misconstruction 
and blame in order to help and shield a loved 
one, who are really deserving of the title of 
brave. Miss Townsend.” 

As he spoke their eyes met. With a sudden 
thrill of rapture, Herbert became aware of 
the state of his own heart. Almost un- 
consciously, he had grown to love this self- 
sacrificing, steadfast girl devotedly, as the 
passage of time revealed more and more of 
her true character. Hers was not one of 
those natures which take the affections by 
storm at once; but, like an unfolding rose, 
every day revealed more and more of the hidden 
sweetness of her heart. Though time and 
place were alike unsuitable for an avowal, 
she and none other must be his wife, if his 
life was to be a happy one. How much she 
discerned of his feelings in his face he did 
not know; but her eyes drooped, and a faint 
flush rose to her wan cheeks. 

“Tm afraid you think better of me than 
I deserve,” she said, but with the shadow of a 
smile hovering about her pale lips neverthe- 
less. She then went on to say that the news 
of her mother’s death had been cabled to 
her brother in New Zealand, who answered 
that he had just become engaged to a 
girl there, the daughter of a prominent 
colonist, and could not come home at present. 
In a few months’ time he was to be married, 
after which he was to sail for England, to take 
up his abode with his bride at the Hall. 

‘I am very glad of it,” Mabel said. ‘* Poor 
Percy! He has had very little happiness in his 
home life since my father died. Itis a consolation 
to know that the terrible curse which afflicted 
my mother is not hereditary in our case. I 
have made the most careful investigations 
into our family history, and I find that never, 
even in the days when it was thought no 
disgrace to a gentleman to habitually drink 
to excess, was there a drunkard among my 
ancestors, either on the side of the Townsends, 
or amongst my mother’s people. The craving 
is so often hereditary that, had it been other- 
wise, I should have dreaded above all things 
to hear of my brother’s marriage. But, 
thank God! that trial is spared to us!” 

“IT can well understand it must be a great 
relief to you to know it,” said Herbert 
Ssympathisingly. ‘*My sister sent all manner 
of kind messages, and is very anxious to see 
you—may I hold out any hope of it?” 

“Tm afraid not. Tell her she mustn't think 
me very unkind if I don’t call to say good- 
bye; but I really am quite unequal to paying 
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any visits yet—and Dr. Lane is urgent for 
me to leave Coxfield this week.” 

“But we shall not lose sight of each 
other,” he said, very earnestly. ‘‘I can never 
forget what I owe to you, Miss Townsend—an 
example of heroism in the discharge of duty 
which I can never forget. Women like you 
are the salt of the earth, and serve to rebuke 
us for our presumption when we are inclined 
to think evil is more powerful than good.” 

**Oh, if you knew all that has been in my 
heart!—how often I have felt discontented, 
and disposed to murmur at my lot! I am not 
really in the least heroic; it is only your kindness 
that makes you think so! But I will write,” 
she said; and he felt that the promise meant 
much, coming from her. Tears were in the 
eyes of both as their hands met once more, 
in a warm pressure which befitted those who 
knew they were kindred souls. ‘And as 
Herbert went down the avenue the thoughts 
which filled his mind were by no means all 
sorrowful. On the contrary, a new, glad life 
seemed to be opening before him, brighter 
and better than anything he had yet known. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE PRESENTATION OF THE SHOE. 


/ ARENTS and guardians are proverbially 
obtuse; but nevertheless it began to 
strike Herbert that Daisy’s spirits 
were extremely variable, and some- 

times, when off her guard, she manifested a 

depression for which he was at a loss to 

account ; especially as she always flatly denied 
that there was anything the matter with her, 
if he asked her. 

He built great hopes on a visit their mother 
was to pay them that summer; but Mrs. 
Archer stayed three weeks and went home 
again without being able to gain her daugh- 
ter’s confidence, though she roundly told 
Daisy that, having a charming home, many 
friends, and being her own mistress, she had 
everything that any sensible young woman 
could want. 

And now the day of Edmund Carr’s de- 
parture drew near. An influential committee 
was formed, headed by Herbert, to present 
the curate with an inscribed silver salver and 
a cheque. Mabel Townsend, who was written 
to by the Vicar, contributed most liberally, 
amongst many others, and a handsome sum 
was presented to Mr. Carr at a_ public 
meeting, in the presence of all the leading 
inhabitants. Jdmund’s voice was choked 


with emotion as he returned thanks for the 
munificent gift; for he knew he need never 
expect to find kinder friends anywhere. But 
the sight of Daisy, sitting in the front row, 
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with a strangely hard glitter in her blue 
eyes, had a wholesomely sobering effect. 
The sooner he was away from the sight of 
those eyes the better---they were not for him. 
Daisy’s husband ought to be as handsome 
and fascinating as a fairy-prince—not a plain- 
featured, middle-aged curate with grey hair! 

He preached his farewell sermon the follow- 
ing Sunday to a huge congregation. The 
Jefferson and Tozer faction, who had been 
hinting unutterable things about the shameful 
way in which poor dear Mr. Carr must have 
have been bullied by his Vicar to account for his 
sudden departure, were decidedly discomfited 
by the grateful, indeed affectionate, manner in 
which he alluded to Herbert. Nevertheless, 
he did not come to supper at the Vicarage 
afterwards, <lthough he had been pressed to 
do so. He excused himself in order to bid fare- 
well to the members of a lads’ Bible class he 
had instituted, and which met at his rooms. 
He was to leave on Wednesday, but told 
Herbert he would call to say good-bye to 
Miss Archer and thank her for her kind 
hospitality. 

He did call on Tuesday afternoon, to find 
Herbert had just been summoned to a sick 
parishioner. But Miss Archer was in the 
garden, the housemaid said. It was the middle 
of September, and the summer, which had been 
long and glorious that year, was perceptibly 
waning; for yellow leaves already sprinkled 
the trees,. and the croquet ground looked 
sodden and damp. Pacing the grass in her 
outdoor things was Daisy Archer, as if she 
had just come in from a walk. 

She met him with a pleasant smile and an 
outstretched hand, though Edmund was too 
nervous to notice that the hard glitter had 
returned to her eyes again. He felt shy and 
tongue-tied as Daisy began to say how sorry 
she was her brother was out, and invited him 
to sit down on a garden bench from which, 
during the summer, he had watched many a 
hard-fought game of croquet. 

**T’m afraid your pleasant Wednesday-after- 
noon parties will soon be at an end,” he 
remarked, trying for something to say. ‘ But 
you intend to inaugurate a musical society for 
the winter, do you not? and no doubt that will 
be equally successful.” 

‘Yes, I did think about it,” she answered 
listlessly. ‘ But I really don’t know whether 
it would be worth the trouble—there are so few 
musical people in Coxfield.” 

‘But surely anything calculated to put a 
little life into this dull town would be well 
worth the trouble! It would be a pity not to 
continue your good work of bringing the 
people together.” 

But Daisy’s usual bright self-confidence 
seemed to have quite deserted her. 

**It is such up-hill work managing a thing 
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like that alone! I wish Mabel Townsend were 
here; she would help, no doubt.” 

**No doubt. I believe she sings beautifully, 
though I never heard her.” 

A silence. Daisy looked from the damp 
grass to the yellowing trees, and thought how 
soon the summer had flown by, and how many 
dreary months had to be lived through before 
it would be summer again. It was an unusual 
mood for her, and an unwelcome one. 

At last Edmund drew out a small parcel, 
daintily wrapped in tissue paper. 

**T have ventured to bring you a little keep- 
sake, Miss Archer,” he said in a carefully 
restrained voice. ‘* You admired it when you 
saw it in my sitting-room, and I[ know all 
young ladies are pleased to collect such trifles, 
It will give me great pleasure if you will 
honour me by accepting it.” 

He unfolded the wrapper, and displayed the 
little silver shoe of which she already knew the 
history. 

**Oh, how kind of you, Mr. Carr! But are 
you sure you can part with it? You said it 
was a legacy from a dear friend,” she remon- 
strated. 

**T have to thank you and your brother for 
so much kind hospitality that I feel it is a most 
miserably inadequate acknowledgment! But 
if you will take it and—and, when you have a 
house of your own, give it a place amongst 
your other nicknacks, I shall be more than 
content.” 

He rose to go as he spoke; declining her 
suggestion that he should wait for a cup of 
tea. “I am sorry not to have seen your 
brother; but he has promised to see me off 
at the station to-morrow. Good-bye, Miss 
Archer; no, don’t trouble to come any 
further, I can find my way out through the 
drawing-room. May you be as happy as you 
deserve to be, and may the little shoe prove 
as lucky as Cinderella’s slipper was, and— 
and bring you every happiness life has to 
offer!” 

A quick grasp of the hand, during which his 
eyes steadily avoided hers, and he had dis- 
appeared through the open French window. 
He congratulated himself most warmly as he 
left the house. He had got through his 
trying ordeal most splendidly, and she had 
never guessed anything! It would only have 
troubled her to know he had been so foolish. 

Before he had gone far, however, he re- 
collected that in his pocket at that moment 
was his key of the church, which he had 
intended to hand over to Herbert on this 
his last visit to the Vicarage. He did not 
like to entrust such an important charge to 
a messenger, and if he kept it till next 
morning he would be very apt to forget it 
again in the bustle of saying good-bye to 
the many friends who he knew would be at 

















the station. He 
decided to go back 
and deliver it to 
Daisy. He need 
only stay one 
minute. 

As she was still 
in the garden, he 
told the maid he 
could find his way, 
and walked out 
once more through 


the window. She 
was still on the 
bench, but all 


huddled up in a 
corner, sobbing as 
if her heart would 
break, over the 
little shoe, which 
was tightly clutched 
in her hand. Ed 
mund stopped short, 
too aghast even to 
speculate what this 
excessive’ grief 
might betoken. He 
forgot all his good 
resolutions, and 
everything else, ex- 
cept that the girl 
he loved was in 
the very extremity 
of distress. He 
bent anxiously over 
her, saying 
brokenly, “I can’t 
bear to see you 
crying like this! I 
thought—I hoped— 
your life was all 
sunshine, as it 
ought to be.” 

At the first sound of his voice Daisy 
started up in consternation, dropping the shoe 
on the grass at her feet. “I came back to 
leave my key of the church for your 
brother,” he explained. ‘I must apologise 
for taking you unawares, but—but—why are 
you crying ?” 

He took her hand in his as he spoke, 
oblivious to everything but her distress. He 
simply could not bear to go away and leave 
her like this—his bright, sunny Daisy, full of 
girlish fun. 

“My shoe was intended to bring you luck, 
you know,” he continued, looking down at it. 
“Then why should it make you cry? 

She drew her hands from his grasp. ‘“ Be- 
cause I feel I am going to lose a friend,” 
she said, in a very low voice. “A friend I 
—I value more than many silver shoes!” 

“But I am _ obliged to go!” he cried 
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“ But—why are you crying?” 


hastily. ‘‘How can I bear to stay here? 
To see you every day and yet——” 

He checked himself, horrified to find he had 
practically been guilty of an avowal, in spite 
of all his resolves. For, of course, she only 
grieved to lose him as a friend, not—not—— 
No, that would be too absurd! 

“Then you are leaving Coxfield on my 
account ?” said she, suddenly. 

“Tf you will have it—yes! I ought not to 
have told you. I never meant to do so. To 
remain here, and know you are out of my 
reach, that it is presumption for me ever to 
think of you at all——” 

** Presumption!” she echoed sharply. 

“How could it be otherwise? I am old, 
and ugly, and grey-haired, and poor “ 

“But not in my eyes!” She paused a 
moment, whilst her colour deepened, and her 
eyes shone. “When we—we like a friend 
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very much, we never stop to _ consider 
whether he or she is handsome, or young, or 
rich. We like them for theniselves—for their 
kindness—their goodness —their unselfishness.” 

Then, even diffident, humble-minded Edmund 
could no longer doubt. She loved him! 
Passing by all the younger, handsomer, and 
richer suitors who would have been glad to 
win her, her heart had gone out to the least 
eligible of them all. He could hardly believe 
such a miracle could be possible. 

‘But I have nothing to offer you, Daisy 
—not even a home!” he said tremulously. 

She put her hand in his with a smile 
even he—though he believed he knew every 
expression of that beloved face by heart— 
had never seen before. ‘I must help you to 
make one!” she said, with an echo of her 
old gaiety in her voice, which was belied by 
the tears in her eyes. And she stooped and 
picked up the shoe which was lying at her 
feet, and kissed it fondly. 


- + = * * ” 


The engagement was a nine days’ wonder 
at Coxfield, and kept Mrs. Jefferson and 
Mrs. Tozer supplied with subjects of conver- 
sation long after Edmund had entered upon 
his new curacy. He and Daisy were to be 
married in the summer ; for, though Edmund 
hoped in time to obtain a better appoint- 
ment, as his betrothed had about a hundred 
a year of her own, bequeathed by an aunt, 
there was no fear of any pinch of poverty. 
Prudent mothers of daughters—like Mrs. 
Jefferson — became additionally cordial to 
Herbert after this; and hinted that he would 
find the Vicarage very lonely when his dear 
sister was married. Daisy, whose high spirits 
had returned in double measure, laughed un- 
disguisedly at the court paid to her eligible 
brother; but not even to her did he say more 
than that he had met his ideal woman, and 
hoped to marry her—if she would have him. 

* And if she won't?” asked Daisy; but 
repented instantly, when she saw the pain 
on her brother’s face. ‘*‘ But, of course, she 
will! I don’t believe any woman would 
refuse you, Herbert.’ 

He, thinking of a pair of deep, dark eyes, 
fit emblems of a beautiful soul within, was 
less sanguine; for diffidence is inseparable 
from true love. But to merry Daisy, as she 
went singing about the house, difficulties 
existed not; she was the happiest girl in the 
whole world, and no doubt Herbert would 
in time be happy too! 

*Such a ridiculous fuss to make over a 
grey-haired curate of forty, with not a 
penny to his name!” sneered Mrs. Tozer, 
after meeting her one day. “It’s my belief; 
she really hoped to catch Reginald Bray; 
but as he didn’t ask her, and has gone 


















abroad for the winter, she took Mr. Carr 
instead! It’s always the way with flirts—all] 
the really eligible men fight shy of them!” 

The event of the spring was the home. 
coming of the young Squire to the Manor, 
with his pretty bride from New Zealand; 
and when they were fairly settled down 
Mabel arrived on a visit. Percy wished her 
to still make her home at the Manor, she 
told Herbert, when he was calling there; 
but—and the shade came back into the 
beautiful eyes—the place was too full of 
painful memories, and she felt that young 
married people were best left to themselves, 
So she intended to spend her time visiting her 
relations. She was better and brighter for 
her winter of foreign travel; nor did she 
refuse to be present at Daisy’s wedding, 
which was a most bright and _ cheerful 
function. Herbert’s father, who had _ con- 
siderable influence in his own neighbourhood, 
had suggested that Edmund should apply 
for the vacant post of chaplain to a large 
institution in the city, worth £300 a year; 
and, backed by powerful recommendations, 
he had obtained it from amidst sixty 
candidates,_ and in a few months Daisy 
would have the felicity of settling down 
amongst her own people. 

It was whilst Mabel was the guest of Dr. 
and Mrs. Archer in the large old house which 
was the home of Herbert’s boyhood, that he 
summoned up courage to confess what was 
in his heart. Womanlike, though she 
demurred to his passionate praises of her 
noble unselfishness and devotion to duty, 
his words were sweet in her ears. No 
other man, save her brother and Dr. Lane, 
knew the whole story of those heartrend- 
ing years; or how much agony lay hidden 
behind the calm face the so-called haughty 
and exclusive Miss Townsend turned to the 
world. But Herbert knew—he had been with 
Mabel in the very darkest hour of her whole 
life, and the mere fact formed such a powerful 
tie between them that it was little wonder it 
had ripened into passionate affection. 

So another surprise was sprung upon 
Coxfield: Mr. Archer was positively going 
to marry that haughty, disagreeable Miss 
Townsend! The ladies of the congregation 
mentally pitied themselves when they heard 
the news, and said that, of course, there 
would be no more garden parties or pleasan‘ 
musical gatherings at the Vicarage now! But, 
to their unbounded astonishment, Mabel makes 
an absolutely charming hostess, hospitable to a 
degree. And if, to this day, a shade comes 
over her noble face, a shade inexplicable save 
to two or three, it never remains there long. 
Herbert, sensitive to every change of those 
beloved features, takes care of that. 

THE END. 
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s way of tented communities except the old- 
a fashioned camp-mee ting assemblages. 
sad The ‘city” is divided into streets and 
re avenues, parade and play-grounds. Just as in 
B. any other city, there are private houses, 
se boarding-houses, hotels. There are boarding- 


stables, too, where horses can be “put up” 
at very moderate prices, and fenced off from 
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the main enclosure there is a field where the 
horses are put to grass, if desired. Here, un- 
burdened of harness or saddle, the happy 
beasts are free to roam and kick up their heels 
with holiday freedom, while their masters 
and mistresses attend the meetings in the audi- 
torium. As for the dogs, who make up a part 
of the “city’s” inhabitants, they require no 
enclosures. They live in the tents with their 
human folk, guarding by night the flapping 
canvas doorways and by day frisking about 
on the grass among the trees, jumping into 
the boats to go a-rowing, and if they have 
learned well the lesson of being especially 
good and quiet at ‘‘meeting times,” even 
accompanying their people to the auditorium 
and lying quietly by the seats. Numbers of 
children, too, help to make up the inhabi- 
tants of the city by the water’s side. Indeed, 
they form a very important factor. A church 
Sunday school without children would be no 
Sunday school at all, and a summer Sunday 
school assembly without them would fall just 
as far short of fulfilling its mission. 

The United States has often been called 
“the land of Sunday schools.” We have 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand Sunday 
schools, one and a half million teachers, and 
about twelve million scholars. These figures 
refer only to the Sunday schools of the 
various Protestant denominations. With such 
a vast number of schools, teachers, and 
scholars, it is little wonder that in the United 
States should originate the beautiful idea of 
the open-air Sunday school assembly. The 
assemblies are what may be called “State 
gatherings” — that is, in nearly all of our 
different States there are these gatherings in 
July, August or September, under the leader- 
ship of men and women eminent in the church 
and Sunday work of the State. A particular 
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spot in the rural districts is chosen, a place 
situated on the banks of a stream and at a 
convenient distance from a town or village, 
so that any necessary provisions in the way 
of eatables may be obtained. The place once 
settled upon, the assembly continues to meet 
there for many summers in succession, arrange- 
ments being made with the owner of the land 
for the temporary tenancy for a few weeks 
every summer, and in some instances the 
land is bought outright by the State Sunday 
school association. For about two weeks 
before the assembly is to meet a number of 
workmen are employed in “setting the wood to 
rights.” Posts giving the names of the streets 
and avenues are set up, wonderful little 
wooden bungalows are built—some only for 
the season, others to last from summer to 
summer. The auditorium, capable of seating 
several thousand persons, springs into existence 
with its smooth board seats, its aisles, its 
platform, and up goes the great canvas awning 
which protects from the sun and the rain. After- 
wards, just a day or two before the initial 
meeting of the assembly, come the ‘“tent- 
dwellers,” with their canvases and awnings, 
their hammocks, their swings for the children, 
their oil-cooking-stoves, their tinned meats and 
fruits, their dozens of loaves of home-made 
bread, camp-stools, cot-beds, deal tables and 








and to the accompaniment of the organ on 
the platform and in unison with the sweet. 
voiced warblers in the trees, the great “‘ family” 
welcomes the day with the hymn 


“God of the morning, at Whose voice, 
The cheerful sun makes haste to rise.” 


Thus the Sunday school assembly is opened, 
Then the people return to their tents to 
breakfast, which, during the camping out time, 
is a much simpler meal than it usually is with 
Americans. Out in the little kitchens, which 
are umbrella-like appendages to the living 
tents, the little oil and spirit stoves are brought 
into requisition for cooking eggs, or boiling 
coffee and oatmeal. The breakfast table js 
spread in the open door of the tent or just 
outside. Berries which have been picked from 
bushes just outside the “‘ city limits” are served 
with sugar and yellow cream, purchased for a 
mere song from the neighbouring farmers, or 
the assembly milkman who goes the rounds 
very early every morning. After breakfast the 
ladies of the tents, who are often unaccom- 
panied by their servants, wash up the dishes, 
hang their dish-towels out on the tent-ropes to 
dry, adjust and make tidy the spring cots, and 
before eight o’clock the ‘** house work” is done 
until the noon dinner-time. Then the pro- 
gramme for the day’s meetings is studied. It 








“The city is divided into streets.” 


chairs, little rugs and carpets, and pictures to 
pin on the tent walls, just to make it look 
pretty and not too bare, and lo! in a morning 
or an afternoon a beautiful white city looms 
up in the woodland. The next morning at six 
o'clock the summer citizens gather in the big 
auditorium for family prayer. The tent walls 
are rolled up to let in the rays of the rising sun, 





would be impossible to attend them all, so each 
man and woman picks out the particular 
service or lecture in which he or she is most 
particularly interested. There is ample time 
between the different services for boat-rides on 
the lake or river; there is opportunity for 
going a-berrying, or lying in the hammock to 
doze off over a book. There are strolls down 
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the avenues, chats with one’s tent neighbours, 
social calls to be made at the Bishop’s tent, 
where, by the way, the Bishop’s wife may 
sometimes be caught washing her breakfast 
dishes as late as half-past eight in the morn- 
ing, she, poor dear lady, not having had the 
experience and energy of the village parson’s 











“The breakfast table is spread 


wife, or the pretty wife of one of her hus- 
band’s farmer parishioners, who all the year 
round sits down at the seven o'clock break- 
fast which she herself has prepared. 

Except for the fact that the people who 
make up the summer Sunday school assemblies 
live in tents for a fortnight and attend meet- 
ings in a canvas auditorium, as do also the 
tenters at what are known as “summer camp 
meetings,” there is little resemblance between 
Sunday school assemblies and the yearly 
“camp meetings,” of which everyone has heard 
and read co much, At the regular camp 
Ineeting, song, prayer, and preaching services 
are the only ones held during the ten days’ or 
two weeks’ session, while at the Sunday school 
assembly the meetings are not more than one- 
third of a purely religious or theological 
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character. The assembly is rather a meeting 
of cultured Christians of all Protestant denomi- 
nations, who elect to spend their summer 
holiday in this way, combining recreation with 
instruction and profit. 

After the early prayer meeting, there is 
usually no public gathering in the auditorium 





a 


in the open door of the tent.” 


till nine o’clock, when what is known as the 
“normal class” meets. This is what might be 
termed a daily Sabbath school for advanced 
Bible students, especially those who teach 
during the year in the various Sunday schools 
of the state. Under the leadership of some 
eminent and successful Sunday school worker, 
a hundred or more men and women of all ages 
take seats in the front of the auditorium, to 
listen to an address by the leader, and to 
discuss ways and means for the advancement of 
Sunday school work. Many valuable sug- 
gestions for modern, up-to-date methods of 
work are forthcoming from the various 
members of the normal class, There is a 
comparison of notes, and an interchange of 
ideas, and when the Sunday school assembly 
is over, Sunday school superintendents and, 

















teachers go back to their work full of energy, 
and full of ideas for the betterment of their 
schools. 

The normal class takes up about an hour of 
the time. Then at half-past ten or eleven o'clock, 
the auditorium is crowded with listeners for an 
address or lecture by someone eminent in the 
profession which he represents. A well-known 
statesman may speak on the subject of “The 
Christian in Politics;” a learned physician 
may discourse on women as nurses, or hygiene 
in the home; or a scientist will tell of the 
wonders of astronomy, botany, or some other 
of the natural sciences. Missionaries from all 
the different parts of the world are engaged to 
tell of their experiences; artists, journalists, 
lawyers, give addresses on the subjects in 
which they are proficient. Some of the most 
interesting lectures are those delivered by 
clever agviculturists, who tell how a farm 
should be managed, how the best grass is to be 
grown for the grazing herds, the correct way 
to build field fences so that they will be both 
useful, ornamental, and durable. The proper 
and humane care of horses, cows, chickens, 
and all the other farm creatures is explained. 

There is usually a good supply of women 
speakers drawn from the different professions. 


The woman lawyer, the woman doctor, the 
woman nurse, the woman journalist, and 
woman accountant, are all given a chance 


to speak concerning the merits and demerits 
of the callings they have taken up. 

Those who deliver the addresses and lec- 
tures at the assembly, I should here mention, 
are in the very front of their particular pro- 
fessions and are paid for their services, for 
in an effort to obtain free lectures it has 
been found the best speakers do not always 
volunteer. 

As with the speaking, so with the singing. 
Eminent singers, organists, and pianists are 
engaged at a stated remuneration, and even 





“Boats on the lake or river may be hired.” 








those who make up the vast chorus are some 


times paid a small sum for their services, 
When it is considered that for the proper 
rendering of such works as Elijah much 


practice would be required, the payment of the 
members of the chorus could only be considered 
reasonable and fair, since they are obliged to 
forego the pleasure of attending many of the 
and order to spend 
two with the oratorio 


sermons in 
hours daily 


lectures 
one or 


leader. This leader is always a man chosen 
from the front rank of the musical profes- 
sion, and with his book and his baton is 


one of the most indefatigable workers during 
assembly time. 

Between the twelve and two 
there are no services of any sort, that time 
being devoted to the preparation, eating, and 
clearing away of the mid-day dinner. At 
two or half past, there is another meeting 
in the auditorium, and again, at half-past 
seven or eight in the evening, a lecture or 
concert is given. 

This does not, however, by any means con- 
stitute the whole programme of a day at the 
Sunday School Assembly. Scattered over the 
wood there are smaller auditorium tents in 
which meet classes in languages, mathematics, 
and natural with a competent in- 
structor. These classes are carried on after 
the manner of those at the well known 
Chatauqua assemblies. Those who make up 
the both sexes, 
wives of clergymen, farmers, and in many in- 


hours of 


sciences, 


classes are school teachers of 
stances the farmers and clergymen themselves. 
The members of the classes, having a desire 
either to pursue studies which they have 
already begun, or to take up new studies 
for which they have not previously had the 
opportunity, meet every morning for an hour 


to “recite their lessons” and receive their 
teacher’s instruction in geometry, French, 
Latin, Greek, botany. As on the lecture 

















platform the very best speakers are employed, 


so in these classes only the most competent 
instructors are invited to take the lead. The 
ten days or two weeks spent at the assembly 
are a sort of “reviewing season” for~+the 
classes, the members of which pursue their 
studies quietly at home during the year, 
writing letters to the instructor from time 
to time, telling of their progress and asking 
explanations and advice, for all of which 
a very small fee in the nature of club dues 
is exacted. The regular course for these 
classes is usually three or four years, after 
which, having passed a successful examination, 
they graduate, and, if they desire, proceed 
to take up some other study. This means of 
obtaining a college education without going 
to college, or of taking up what might be 
called a ‘post-graduate course” is especially 
popular with the wives and daughters of the 
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concerned, There are no concerts or lectures, 
the day’s meetings consisting only of church 
service and Sunday school. The great Sunday 
school, with sometimes its thousand or more 
scholars, meets at nine o'clock. It is a model 
school in every particular. At 10.30 comes the 
prayer and preaching service. The afternoon 
is given up to short religious meetings, and at 
night there is the evening sermon. There is 
congregational singing, though of course the 
great choir on the platform takes the lead. 
And what does all this cost—this combined 
holiday and intellectual treat of two weeks in 
the wood ? From three to five dollars ! That is 
the usual price of what is called a “season 
ticket,” which entitles the purchaser to enter 
the assembly ground, set up his tent, and 
attend all the auditorium meetings. There are 
no “extras,” unless one elects to become a 
member of the *Chatauqua classes” which I 








“There is a good supply of women speakers.” 


village and country clergy. of the various 
states, and when one considers that the 
whole expense of the course does not exceed 
*% pound, or at the most—including text- 
books—two pounds a year, one may consider 
it as partly an explanation of the large number 
of intellectually up-to-date women scattered 
about in the Western States. 

Sunday at the assembly ground is very like 
Sunday at home, so far as the services are 





have already mentioned. In the matter of a 
tent, one-may have his own, or he may hire one 
at a very moderate price. His season ticket 
allots him whatever bit of land he may require 
for placing it. Those who have their own 
tents find the cost of living very small, and are 
usually able to carry with them, everything 
they will require in the way of eatables except 
fresh meats, fruits and vegetables, and milk, 
which can be bought for the same price as 
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would be paid for them at home. The boats on 
the lake or river may be hired cheaply for the 
season, or only for an occasional row, as 
desired. Fresh-water fish may be caught and 
cooked for breakfast by the ticket holders with 
no extra charge, and the berries that grow in 
the surrounding wood are free to all who would 
pick. People who do not desire the trouble of 
tent housekeeping may be accommodated at 
boarding and hotel tents, for from three to 
seven dollars a week. 

Of course, there are many daily visitors to 
the assembly grounds—people who, while not 


RELICS OF FAMILY PRIDE 


F any part of the world can boast of producing 

a “noble savage,” it is North-West America. 

The red men have never sunk into degrad- 

ing image worship, and they have ever made 

and submitted to rules. Some of their laws are 
doubtless unworthy of their obedience, but others 
are enlightened and beneficial. They are divided 
into clans, each with its distinctive crest, and 
members of the same clan are not allowed to 
intermarry. The family totem standing outside 
the dwelling answers the purpose of an English 
hatchment or 
quartering of 
The crests 
a... of the raven, the 
‘ eagle, and the 

frog, carved in 
wood or stone 
and painted one 
above another, 
show how the 
blood of the vari- 
ous clans flows in 
the veins of the 
family. A totem 





arms. 


able or not wishing to spend the whole season 
on the grounds, yet desire to have the benefit 
of some of the special meetings. Such visitors 
get to the assembly on “admission tickets” 
costing twenty-five cents, and from them 
a goodly revenue is obtained. 

Personally, having spent several seasons at 
the assemblies held on the border of the 
beautiful lakes of Madison, Wisconsin, | 
consider that for very many people with none 
too large purses, an ideal summer holiday may 
be passed at an open-air Sunday school 
assembly. 


AND TRIBAL SUPERSTITION. 

is sometimes forty feet high and four feet in di. 
ameter. The more modest pole in the illustration 
came from one of Queen Charlotte’s Islands, which 
are peopled by the Haida Indians, said to be the 
finest and fairest of red men, but withal cruel 
and vindictive. They value the poles erected in 
front of their houses so highly that, when the 
Governor-General visited the islands and tried to 
purchase one, they refused to part with them at 
any price. Many quaintly carved columns now 
stand over deserted houses. Whole villages have 
been emptied by the ravages of smallpox, strong 
drink, or by offers of high wages and good work 
at Victoria and New Westminster. The masks 
are less innocent than the totems. They are 
relics of heathen dances which have now happily 
fallen greatly into disuse. The medicine man who 
sports them is as burdensome and tyrannical as 
Sinbad’s old man of the sea. He trades on the 
superstitious fear of his neighbours. A mask with 
automatic eyes that can be made to close at will 
is a triumph in the art of terrorising. The great 
majority of natives of North-West America have, 
however, renounced heathenism, and the pillars of 
the churches are as a rule upright Christians. 
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AT FEUD. 


OMEBODY’LL be 
made to pay for 
this!’’ The 
words were 
hissed rather 
than spoken, 
and the _ boy’s 
fingers closed 
convulsively on 
the barrel of his long rifle. 
It was not yet noon, but 

the shadows of the forest 
were thick around him. On 
either side rose the jagged 
walls of a dark ravine. From 
somewhere in the distance 
came the sound of running 
water. Stray gleams of sun- 
light came through occasional 
openings in the foliage, and one of these fell 
at the boy’s feet and rested upon the dead 
body of a large deerhound. It showed in 
strong relief the fine outlines of the body and 
the long, tapering limbs. It just touched the 
delicate face and ears, but left in pitying 
shadow the ugly wound made by the bullet. 
As the young mountaineer gazed at the dark 
scar, his eyes gleamed fiercely. 

**Somebody'll be made to pay for this!” he 
repeated, savagely, ‘“‘an’ I’low that somebody’ll 
be Tom Peters. The low-down sneakin’ spy 
an’ traitor! He’s driv pap into the mount’n by 
his lyin’ an’ talebearin’, an’ now he thinks he 
*n do what he likes with our fambly cos I’m a 
boy. But I'll show him! Hit shan’t be said 
I'm the bes’ shot in the mount’n for nothin’. 
Pll end this old quar’l now for good an’ always. 
If Tom Peters ‘lows on killin’ any more dogs, 
he'll hatter be quicker to shoot than I am.” 

Then his mood changed. Letting his rifle fall 
upon the ground, he threw himself beside the 
dead body of his friend. 

* Poor old Driver!” he sobbed, ‘ can’t you 
speak to me? Ain’t you an’ me goin’ on 
any more hunts? Poor old doggie! Poor old 
doggie !” 

For some time he lay there sobbing bitterly ; 
then he rose and began to scoop a hole in the 
loose sand. When it was large enough, he 
lifted the dead body of the dog and laid it 
gently in its last resting-place, sifting in the 
dirt carefully, and, over all, placing several 
stones. 

When it was finished, he picked up his rifle 
and gazed at his work thoughtfully. There 
Were no tears on his face now, and his sensitive 
mouth had grown harsh and sullen. 

“Good-bye, old doggie,” he said, as he turned 
away. ‘*I wish you knew what I’m goin’ for.” 









He moved along slowly and cautiously, and 
paused frequently to look round. As _ he 
forced his way through the under-brush, he 
examined his rifle carefully. Now and then 
a rabbit or squirrel ran across his path, but he 
scarcely noticed. Several times he saw larger 
game in the distance, and once he almost 
stumbled over a wild turkey. But he did not 
give them a second glance. Over stones and 
fallen timber, across wild ravines, and up, 
up the narrow mountain path, slowly and 
stealthily ; and never for a moment did the 
angry gleam leave his eyes, nor his mouth lose 
its resolute harshness, 

As he rose higher and higher, he could see 
the faint outlines of a settlement far down 
the valley. Here and there were vague farm- 
houses and shadowy cabins. But they were 
miles away, and of small interest to him. 
The people of valley and mountain held little 
intercourse, and despised the ways of each 
other. 

On this side the range was wild and almost 
inaccessible, and the cabins of the hardy 
mountaineers were far apart. Perched like 
an eagle’s nest on a narrow shelf of rock, and 
hidden from the valley below by a _ thick 
growth of chestnuts, was the home of Tom 
Peters. His nearest neighbour was Jake 
Winthrop, who had built his cabin in the 
wildest part of a gloomy ravine, three miles 
down the mountain. 

Time was when these two men had been 
good friends, but that was years ago. A 
sudden quarrel at a shooting match had begun 
the feud. Tom Peters was badly wounded, 
and was confined to his bed for months. In 
his first anger he had sworn to kill Winthrop 
on sight; but, as he recovered, he seemed to 
think better of it. During these later years 
they had carefully avoided each other. Peters 
made a new route to the settlement, and 
Winthrop selected another part of the moun- 
tain for his hunting. Whenever they chanced 
to meet their eyes grew fierce and they 
handled their rifles nervously. 

As the years went by the breach became 
wider, and the children grew up with the 
feud as part of their heritage. 

It had long been suspected in the valley 
that Winthrop was engaged in a bad and un- 
lawful trade, but proof was difficult. Several 
times the officers had made sudden descents 
upon his place, only to be surprised by his 
bland looks of wonder and his willingness to 
show them round. 

But at last they had their revenge. One 
dark night they stole into the valley and 
found he was at work. He escaped, but the 
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still and the supply of whisky were destroyed. 
Since then he had kept in hiding. Food and 
information were brought to him by his son, 
and the two spent long hours in discussing 
plans of revenge. Both were fully convinced 
that Peters was the instigator of the raid. 
He had known of the existence of the still— 
indeed, he had helped to make it, many years 


before. He was familiar with the secret en- 
trance to the ravine, and knew all about 
Winthrop’s habit of working at night. And 


only a few weeks before the boy had seen 
him in the settlement talking with one of the 
officers. No, there was no doubt who was the 
secret enemy. 

As Bob Winthrop made his way up the 
mountain path, his eyes grew more fierce 
and angry. He thought of his father hiding 
among the rocks, of the ruins of the still, 
of gentle old Driver buried in the gloomy 
ravine. , 

*Poor old doggie! poor old doggie!” he 
muttered between his clinched teeth. ‘ But 
he shall be made to pay for hit! I sw’ar he 
shall be made to pay for hit!” 

After a while he began to move more 
slowly and cautiously. Whenever he came to 
a large boulder or the summit of a ridge, he 
peered over carefully before venturing in 
sight. Then he stole forward swiftly until he 
reached another shelter. 

At last he paused near a sharp turn in the 
path. The rifle was once examined, 
and the priming renewed. Then he dropped 
upon his hands and knees, and crawled 
stealthily round the turn. Before him was 
a sharp descent of a few rods, and, beyond 
this, a dense fringe of chestnut-trees. Above 
the trees was a column of black smoke. 

**He’s cert’nly at home,” he said, with a 
grim smile of satisfaction. ‘‘That smoke 
means dinner. I reckon I'd better come on 
him sorter easy-like.” 

But for a long time he remained motionless, 
his eyes fixed keenly on the woods; then he 
stole slowly forward. 

All this time the smoke was 
growing thicker and blacker. He watched it 
with increasing surprise. When he 
the edge of the woods, he could see it floating 
thickly above the tree-tops. 

It took him but a few minutes to 
through the fringe of woods, and he paused 
in the shelter of a large clump of chincapin 
bushes and glanced sharply around. No one 
was in sight; but the entire roof of the cabin 
was in 


more 


column of 


reached 


pass 


a blaze, and smoke was coming from 
the door and windows. He gazed at it curi- 
ously. 

**Queer there ain’t nobody roun’,” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘ Mebbe they’re in the cabin, tryin’ to get 
things out. Well, hit’s good time’s any, I'll 


jes’ wa’n him an’ then hit’ll be one or t’ other.” 
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He stepped from the bushes and gave a 
loud shout, then he cocked his rifle and 
waited. 

One, two, three minutes passed, and there 
was nothing but the crackling of flames and 
the frightened cries of blue jays and doves, 
He grew impatient. 

‘*Somebody mus’ be at home, or how'd the 
fire get started? They shorely wouldn’t set 
hit on fire on purpose.” 

He gave another shout and moved slowly 
toward the cabin. A few moments, and there 
came the wail of an infant. 

“A baby!” he cried, wonderingly. 
don’t the fools bring hit out?” 

Then a terrible thought occurred to him; 
perhaps they were all away—or dead! For 
a moment he stood irresolute; then a quick 
flush of pity drove the anger from his face. 

“I ain’t fightin’ babies!” And, dropping 
his rifle upon the ground, he sped toward the 
cabin. Without a moment’s hesitation, he 
dashed into the wall of smoke and flame, 
But only for an. instant. The heat was too 
much for him, and he staggered out weak 
and half-blinded. A large spring of water 
bubbled up in front of the cabin, and the 
sight gave him a new idea. A quick bound 
took him into the spring, and a moment later 
he rushed back into the cabin with the water 
running from him in streams. This time he 
remained longer. When he came out he 
carried a small bundle in his arms. But 
almost before he was beyond reach of the 
flames he stuinbled and fell. After a moment 
he rose and staggered on a few steps, and 
fell again. Before he reached the place where 
he had left his rifle he had fallen three times. 


* Why 


The last time he did not rise. The flames 
crackled and the blue jays screamed. The 
heavy clouds of smoke drifted away from 


the burning cabin and floated over the chest- 
nuts, 

At last the small bundle, 
to the ground, began to stir. 
movements and it opened, and a_ baby 
crawled out. The blanket was scorched and 
blackened, and there were great holes which 
the fire had made, but the baby was 
apparently unhurt. It gazed about curiously 
for a moment, and then crawled over to the 
unconscious figure of the boy. After @ 
while, it reached up and touched the blistered 
face. A shudder through the boy's 
frame and he opened his Then he 
rose slowly to his feet. 

**Sorter seems like | 


which had fallen 
A few frantic 


eyes, 


fainted,” he said in @ 


wondering voice. ‘I thought only gals did 


that. But I reckon I'd better be gettin’ 
home an’ have these burns looked after. 
Smart like they’re consider’ble bad. Lucky 
I kep’ my eyes shet.” A low wail at his 


feet drew his attention. ‘Yes, baby, I'm 
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goin’ to take you ‘long with me,” and the rest. Gradually his steps grew more weak 

ghost of a smile flickered across his blackened and uncertain. 

face, ‘*Seems like you sorter belong to me ‘**Seems mighty queer,” he said thoughtfully. 

now. I “low your folks have done deserted ‘I never felt like this before.” 

you.’ At length he reached the sharp turn in 
He reached down, but, as his blistered flesh the path. As he did so, he fancied that he 

came in contact with the baby, he drew back could hear someone coming up the mountain. 

With a low cry of pain. Then, as though A keen scrutiny, and he stepped quickly from 

ashamed of hi weakness, he picked up the sight. 

baby and his rifle and walked quietly toward “It’s him!” he muttered fiercely. ‘“ Now 

the woods. But his progress was very slow. we can settle hit for good an’ all.” 

Something seemed to be dancing before his Moving back into the bushes, he laid the 


eyes, and he had to vause frequently and baby upon a bed of leaves; then he returned 
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and took a position behind a rock. The angry 
flame had returned to his eyes, and the excite- 
ment had restored momentary energy to his 
limbs. 

The figure came on rapidly. When it was 
within hailing distance, Bob stepped from his 
concealment. 

*You, Tom Peters!” he called, sharply. 
“Ts your gun loaded ?” 

Yes,” in startled accents from below. 

‘Then aim an’ fire, quick!” 

Almost with the words came the sharp 
report of a. rifle, and a bullet whistled past. 
The boy laughed derisively. 

**Now hit’s my turn,” and he brought his 
rifle into position and took deliberate aim. 
But, even as he pulled the trigger, his 
strength failed him. He staggered weakly 
for a moment, then sank upon the ground. 
The bullet flew wide of its mark. 

Tom Peters came on deliberately. He was 
a large, powerful man, with a heavy beard 
and keen, restless eyes. When he reached 
the prostrate figure of the boy, he gazed down 
at him regretfully. 

**T didn’t ‘low to kill him,” he said, and there 
was real concern in his voice. ‘ But hit all 
come so sudden, I might have aimed closer’n 
I thought. Well, he brung hit on himse’f. 
But hit’s queer he’s so burned.” 

He kneeled down and examined the figure 
more closely. 

**Hair an’ clothes nigh burned off'n him,” 
he said wonderingly, ‘‘an’ face an’ han’s a 
solid blister. He’s cert’nly been where’s fire.” 

A quick glance round showed him _ the 
black smoke, which was still floating above 
the chestnuts. He sprang to his feet with a 
low cry of dismay. When he turned back to 
the unconscious boy, his face was dark with 
passion. 

**So that’s how you got burned!” he hissed. 
** Fired my cabin, an’ mebbe killed my fambly. 
You—you scoundrel!” He raised his rifle and 
then lowered it with a bitter laugh. “ Hit’s 
lucky you’re dead!” 

At that instant a woman rushed passed him, 
sobbing wildly. 

**My baby! Oh, where’s my baby?” Then, 
catching sight of the prostrate figure, she 
threw herself upon it. “Oh, my boy! my 
boy!” she cried. ‘*‘Thank God! thank God!” 

** What’s the matter, Alice?” the man asked 
sternly. ‘‘ Are you crazy?” 

**No; but it’s a wonder I’m not. Oh, Tom, 
hit was awful—awful!” And once more she 
began to sob wildly. 

** What was awful?” 

‘*The fire. Isawitall. Me an’ the children 
went roun’ on t’other side the ravine, for—for 
berries. I ‘lowed the baby’d sleep tiil we got 
back. I’d wrapped him up keerful. We seen 


the fire plain, but we couldn’t get back. Hit’s 
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a long way roun’ the ravine. Then I prayed 
for he’p, an’ the boy come an’ saved the baby, 
He went in twice.” : 

Her sobbing had gradually ceased, and she 
now looked up with a pitiful inquiry in her 
eyes. 

**Where’s my baby ?” she asked wistfully. 

A low cry from the bushes answered her, 
In a moment the baby was brought and 
placed in her arms. 

** An’ did the boy get all them burns a-savin’ 
hit?” Tom Peters asked. 

The woman nodded. 

‘IT thought hit was an angel,” she said, 
simply, **sent to answer my prayer.” 

Unconsciously her hand began to stroke 
the boy’s face. Either the pain or something 
in her touch seemed to arouse him. After a 
moment he opened his eyes and gazed at them 
curiously ; then he recognised Peters. 

**Is your gun loaded?” he asked, confusedly. 

“No,” and the strong voice trembled a 
little. “I ‘low there won’t be no more use 
for guns between us.” 

‘But [’low there will,” and by a desperate 
effort the boy struggled to his feet. ‘1 feel 
sorter queer, but [ reckon I can hold a gun.” 

The man folded his arms across his chest. 

* You can shoot if you like to,” he said 
quietly, “but Pm through.” 

The boy’s eyes blazed scornfully. 

“So you’re a coward as well as spy an’ 
dog-killer,” he taunted. 

“IT don’t know what you mean by spy an’ 
dog-killer,” the man _ said, with a quick 
flush, ‘but Tom Peters ain’t gen’rally spoke 
of as a coward.” 

‘*Didn’t you bring the officers down on 
pap’s still?” fiercely. ‘Didn’t you kill my 
dog?” 

“IT never heard of the still bein’ took till 
this mornin’,” was the calm answer, * an’ | 
ain’t a man as kills dogs. I seen a lot of 
settlemint boys huntin’ yes’day, an’ mebbe 
some of them shot him.” Then he added 
gently, “You an’ me can’t fight any mo’.” 

“But I seen you talkin’ with the officer, 
down to the settlemint,” doubtfully. 

**He was askin’ me “bout a darkey who 
used to work for you all. He ‘lowed on 
bribin’ him.” 

“Then there ain’t no cause for quar'l 
between us,” the boy said, musingly. ‘I’m 
right glad. Pap thought a heap of you. 
That’s what made him so bitter. He ‘lowed 
you was workin’ ag’in him.” 

“Td ruther be frien’s with your pap than 
with any man in the whole worl’,” was the 
quick reply. “Id have made up long ago, 
but I know’d ’twas no use. He was_ that 
bitter, he’d have shot me on sight.” 

The boy reached out his hand, and the man 
grasped it warmly, 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES AND NEWS. 


By a Leading Temperance Advocate. 


AN IRISH WORKER. 

NE of the most widely known and 
deeply respected Temperance workers 
in the sister country is Miss Charlotte 
Edmundson, of Fox Rock, Dublin. 

She has been Hon. Secretary of the Dublin 
Women’s Temperance Association since its 
formation in 1874, and holds the office of 
President of the Irish Women’s Temperance 
Union for the cur- 
rent year. A mem- 
ber of the Society of 
Friends, and a niece 
of Mr. Henry Whig- 
ham, whose name 
has been so long 
familiar in Temper- 


ance circles, Miss 
Edmundson has 
served the cause 
with untiring zeal in 
many ways. Nor 


have her’ energies 
been confined to 
adult work, for she 
has been the Secre- 
tary of the Dublin 
Friends’ Band of 
Hope for years. She 
is an excellent 
speaker, and has 
taken a very deep 
and practical interest 
in the work of pro- 
viding a home for 
inebriate women. 


ON SIGNING THE 
PLEDGE. 

‘| belong to the 
Temperance Society, 
but I have never signed the pledge,” was the 
inconvenient way in which a speaker intro- 
duced himself to an audience the other night. 
Why he had not signed he did not stop to 


explain. It is a fact, however, that present- 
day workers are not nearly so earnest and 
methodical in the matter of arranging for 
pledges to be signed at every meeting as they 
should be. At the commencement of another 


winter’s work we _ therefore suggest that 
pledge-signing should have a front place in 


the campaign. 


TEMPERANCE AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Any Temperance editor wishing to introduce 
a useful feature in his paper might keep a 
column for the noting of references to the 


907 





MISS EDMUNDSON, 


Temperance question in the various magazines, 
and in the new books of general interest 
which pour from the press. It is astonishing 
how frequently the subject is treated with 
marked ability. from quite fresh standpoints, 
in some of the leading reviews and magazines, 
At present it seems to be nobody’s business to 
direct the attention of Temperance workers 
to such papers, and thus many valuable 
helps to our work 
are allowed to run 
to waste. In the 
same way, those 
who hear sermons 
might make a _ note 
when the _ preacher 
puts in a good word 
for Temperance, and 
send a few lines to 
the press. The longer 
one lives, the more 
certain does it appear 
to be that the most 
powerful help to Tem- 
perance work is still 
the press—and, alas! 
the truth must be 
added, the press yet 
remains the most 
utterly neglected 
agency in Temperance 
circles. 


PUBLIC-HOUSES AND 
DRUNKENNESS, 
The borough of 
Grimsby, like the 
city of Liverpool, 
has a large district 
entirely free from 
public-houses, thanks 
to the wisdom of the ground landlord, Lord 
Heneage. In the recent annual returns of 
the arrests for intemperance, we find that the 
total in twelve months for all Grimsby was 
581, and that the prohibitory district, which 
is the most thickly populated ward in the 
borough, contributed only eleven drunken 

cases to the total. 


(Photo: Lauder Bros, Dublin.) 


WHERE ARE THE YOUNG MEN ? 

How is it that one finds so few young men 
in the ordinary Temperance meeting? Might 
it not be well this winter to try the 
experiment of arranging for special Tem- 
perance meetings for men only? The speakers 
could show from the lives of some well- 
known “* Kings of Commerce” how intimate 
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serious illness. One 








(Photo; J. C. Dinham, Torquay.) 
TEMPLE LODGE, TORQUAY. 


a bearing the Temperance question has upon 
the making of successful men of business. 
Bad habits account for far more failures than 
bad trade. 


TEMPLE LODGE, TORQUAY. 

The excellent work carried on at this Home 
for Women Inebriates has been going on for 
nearly eleven years, and the Committee 
rightly feel that their 
work is now settled on 


a permanent basis, 
We gather from the 
last annual report 
that twenty-seven ad- 
missions were made 
in the year. The re- 
cord of those who 
have left affords 
ground for satisfac- 
tion, notwithstand- 


ing the undertone of 
regret caused by the 
inevitable relapses. 
Of twelve patients 


gone back to their 
own dwellings, eight 


are doing remarkably 
well, and two are in 
situations, giv- 
ing satisfaction to 
their employers. The 
general health of the 
patients has been very 
good, with the execep- 
tion of two 


good 


cases of 








has greatly improved 
in health, and “has 
become a good Chris- 
tian woman, looking 
forward to being a 
real help to Temple 
Lodge in the future.” 


The Committee en- 
deavour to keep in 
touch with all who 
pass through _ the 
institution, and the 
report mentions the 
receipt of a letter 
from ‘‘one who was 


a patient nine years 
ago. She has been an 
abstainer ever since 
she left Temple Lodge, 
and it is touching to 


hear how gratefully 
and thankfully she 
speaks of the time 
she spent at the 
Home.” The income 
is about £700 per 


annum, two-thirds being the patients’ pay- 
ments, and the remainder being provided by 
subscriptions and donations. The care of the 
patients is well looked after by an active 
committee of ladies, who are fortunate in 
having as their Chairman the Rev. E. P. 
Gregg, M.A., the rector of Upton, and a most 
devoted Hon. Secretary in Mrs. Erskine, 
of Mapleton, Torquay. 





(Photo: J. C. Dinham, Torquay.) 
DRAWING ROOM AT TEMPLE LODGE 
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KERR the centre of the forest, 
though almost concealed 
by the many deep shadows 
that the tall trees cast, 
there was situated, once 
upon a time, a small sur- 
gery belonging to Picatoo, 
the fairies’ dentist. 

Until recent years Fairy- 
land could offer no em- 
ployment to Picatoo in the profession he 
had adopted, but lately the inhabitants had 
grown so fond of cracking nuts with their 
pretty white teeth that this little person had 
rapidly become the most celebrated and im- 
portant character throughout the kingdom. 

Never a day passed but several fairies came 
to the surgery door with a piteous tale 
of misfortune, and implored his aid. Some- 
times they were lucky enough to only chip 
off a very wee piece of tooth; then Picatoo 
would lecture them severely and, after ex- 
hibiting many terrible instruments, which he 
threatened to use should they persist in their 
foolishness, he would them home re- 
joicing to think they had not been hurt, and 
convinced the dentist was exceedingly clever 
because he caused them no pain. But when 
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the damage was bad—I mean if the tooth 
was broken right away, and Picatoo saw 
nothing could be done, he would gravely 
shake his head and dismiss the patient, 
who, for the future, would be teased by 
her companions on account of the ugly 


when she laughed. Fairies 
vain of their personal appearance 


gap she showed 


who were 











——: 
A STORY FOR 


THE LITTLE ONES. 


By Myra Hamilton, Author of ‘‘ The 
Preserved Princess,’’ ‘‘ The King’s 
Prompter,’’ Etc. Etc. 


would, after such an accident, endeavour to 
smile no more, but so many pranks are played 
by these happy little people that often it is 
impossible not to be amused at them. 

But at last the Elf King, who was a very 
observant person when he liked, grew weary 
of seeing his subjects thus disfigured, so 
he determined to know the reason of it. 
Therefore he inquired into the matter, and 
when he had learnt what had caused the 
blemishes he sent for his daughter, for he 
had decided to speak to her in case she should 
desire to act in the same foolish manner. 

Now the Princess Moksah’s mouth contained 
the most lovely set of pearly white teeth that 
had ever been known. ‘ As white as the 
Princess’s tooth” was an expression often used 
to note purity and perfection ; and when, in 
answer to her father’s summons, the maiden 
entered the room, his Majesty rejoiced to 
think that it was not too late to lay his 
command upon her. 

‘‘My dearest child,” he said, as he greeted 
her, “‘I am greatly distressed to notice that, 
for many reasons, some of my people are 
losing their teeth, and this causes such an 
alteration in their hitherto charming faces, 
that I can hardly gaze upon them without 
shuddering. Picatoo the dentist tells me 
they ruin their teeth by using them to crack 
nuts with—a most unnecessary proceeding, 
by-the-bye, when the hardest shell can easily 
be crushed between two stones or the hall 
door. I am as powerless to remove the nuts 
from the forest as I am to instil wisdom into 
the heads of my fairies, especially those of 
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the younger generation; but I must beg you 
to promise me, beloved Moksah, that never 
will you attempt to do such an unwise thing 
with your beautiful teeth. Remember how 
particular the Prince Hurlbut is about your 
personal appearance, and any damage to your 
beauty would be a sufficient excuse for him 
to break off the engagement.” 

When the Princess heard this she pouted 
angrily, and seemed to be in no hurry to do 
as the King desired. 

**Father,” she objected. ‘“I love nuts, 
especially when I break their shells myself. 
I hate crackers. I never, never, never use 
them, nor do I intend to do so now. If the 
Prince Hurlbut refuses to marry me, there 
are other princes who are single and who 
will do equally well. Fairyland is overrun 
with eligible princes, kings, or dukes. I know 


several who would make delightful hus- 
bands.” 

His Majesty, however, would listen to no 
further argument, but insisted upon his 


daughter giving him the required promise, 
and when she had done so he went away 
feeling considerably relieved in his mind. 

Now Picatoo the dentist had, for many 
months, been wildly in love with a dainty little 
fairy who lived on the north side of the forest, 
not very far from the river bed. They were 
unable to meet frequently, for he was so much 
occupied in his surgery that he could not often 
spare the time to journey such a distance to 
see his sweetheart. However, one fine after- 
noon, he decided to take a holiday, and before 
he set out to enjoy himself he arranged with 
Coofee, a monstrously incompetent assistant, 
who was generally employed to open the door 
and sweep out the surgery, to remain in case 
any patients should arrive. 

Coofee was delighted to bein sole authority, 
and for a long while he amused himself by 
inspecting the many instruments Picatoo 
possessed; then he began to play with the 
drill and make nasty scratches upon the back 
of the chair. Whilst he was busily turning 
it with his foot, he heard a knock upon the 
outer door, and as he paused to listen it was 
loudly repeated, but this time it was fol- 
lowed by a plaintive little cry of ‘Oh, do let 
me in! Please let me in!” 

“The Princess Moksah!” gasped Coofee, 
rushing to the door, which he threw open 
as he invited her to enter. 

**T want to speak with Picatoo immediately,” 
said her Royal Highness. ‘I am in great pain, 
and I must see him.” 

Then Coofee abased himself in a grovelling 
manner before he spoke. 

** Picatoo is out just now,” he said, inwardly 
rejoicing at his own good luck, for he knew if 
he could lessen the Princess’s suffering, his 
fortune would be “But I am a very 


made. 
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skilled 
fully. 

Moksah gave a sigh of satisfaction, and then 
she confessed her misdoing. ‘I was cracking 
a nut to-day—such a silly hard shell it had— 
and just when I was trying my best to break 
it something went pop in my mouth and out 
fell a little piece of tooth. So I came here, and 
now, please, put it right at once, for I shall be 
missed if I am away from the palace very 
long. 

But Coofee, who was too proud of his tem- 
porary power to admit his complete ignorance 
of dentistry, could only suggest that the rest of 
the tooth should be extracted; that being the 
only method, he artfully remarked, by which 
the accident could be concealed from the king 
and her future husband, the Prince Hurlbut, 

So the Princess sat in the dreadful chair and 
put her head bravely back upon the horrid 
rest, and then she shut her eyes closely, opened 
her mouth wide, and waited. Coofee began to 
pull. One, two, three, but the tooth never 
moved. Once more; one, two, three, and this 
time the result was better. Suddenly out came 
the tooth, and Coofee, who was quite unpre- 
pared for such a success, fell down from sheer 
surprise, hitting his head against the floor, 
When he remembered what had occurred, he 
scrambled to his feet again; but it was only to 
discover that the Princess had vanished, after 
thoughtfully leaving her fee behind. 

Later in the afternoon Picatoo returned, 
radiant and contented, from his visit; but 
Coofee, feeling a little dubious about what he 
had done, forbore to mention the Princess's 
visit, and stealthily buried the tiny white tooth 
beneath some moss at the foot of a tree. 
Larly the next day there was great excitement 
in the forest. The bluebells and lilies nodded 
their heads mysteriously at each other, the 
trees swayed to and fro while they whispered 
among themselves, and even the rabbits for- 
got their natural shyness sufficiently to meet 
in an open space and discuss the terrible in- 
formation they had received ; they were much 
too absorbed in their gossip to remember that 
they were liable to be shot at any moment. 
Although the little dentist had no patients 
that morning, he had an influx of visitors, 
for everybody was eager to be first with such 
wonderful news. Not knowing what had 
occurred the previous day, Picatoo was filled 
with amazement when he learnt that Prince 
Hurlbut had broken off his engagement to 
the Princess Moksah, and now refused to marry 
her upon any consideration whatever. 

But before he had time to really appreciate 
the fearful calamity that had befallen the 
Royal Family he was startled to see the 
King’s guard march up to surround the door 
of the surgery and then read a warrant for 
the arrest of himself and his assistant. 


dentist myself,” he added untruth- 
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In a very few minutes they were being 
hurried towards the Court of Fairy 
Justice, where the trial was to take 
place. As they paced along, side by 
side, Coofee, with many bitter tears of 
repentance, narrated the 
under which he had 
draw the Princess’s tooth, confessing 
at the same time that he never ad- 
mitted how ignorant he was. Picatoo 
sighed as he listened to the story, for 
he realised now why they were prisoners, 
and he knew they would both receive 
heavy punishments; he, because he had 
shamefully deserted his post of duty, and 
Coofee, on account of deceiving and ulti- 
mately damaging the beautiful Princess. 

Soon the two of them were standing 
before the irate King. Fetters of such 
thickness clasped their wrists and ankles 
that their weight alone made escape 
impossible, while the captives were too 
upset by the enormity of their offence 
to dare to raise their eyes; they knew, if they 
did so, they would see the unhappy face of 
Moksah, perhaps, too, catch a glimpse of the 
little gap which was causing ail this trouble. 

After a painful silence, during which Coofee 
twitched his lips nervously, his Majesty com- 
menced to speak. 

** Picatoo,” he 


circumstances 
been forced to 


said, gazing sternly at the 
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**Soon the two of them were standing before the 
irate King.” 


unhappy little fairy, ‘‘ Picatoo, for some time 
the trusted dentist to the Crown, what have 
you to say in defence of the dreadful act 
that has been committed upon the Princess, 
and for which, we are told, you are entirely 
responsible ?” 

Then Picatoo shivered with 
crept forward to pray for mercy. 


terror and 
“T can only 
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confess,” he humbly declared, “that I neglected 
my work yesterday afternoon, being fully 
aware when I did so that I was leaving a most 
incompetent fellow to fill my place; but I 
never for an instant dreamt he would be bold 
enough to extract one of her Royal Highness’s 
teeth.” 

“Do you know, oh careless dentist,” 
tinued the King, “that, owing to the way in 
which my daughter has been damaged, the 
wealthy Prince Hurlbut now refuses to take 
her for his wife? He says he cannot wed 
a disfigured maid. And for this it is only 
proper that you and your assistant should be 
punished.” 

‘*T am willing to suffer,” said Picatoo 
in a tone of resignation, ‘‘and I will under- 
take to see,” he added viciously, “that the 
base villain Coofee shall participate to the 
fullest extent in whatever sentence you pro- 
nounce.” 

‘That is well,” said the King approvingly. 
‘‘This is your punishment. Though simple, 


con- 


it is not generally liked, and when it is 
concluded it must be followed by banish- 
ment. Every day at three o’clock, you and 


Coofee, in the presence of the gaoler, shall 
each extract one of your own teeth, and this 
you will continue to do until there are no 
more left in your jaws.” 

A smile of satisfaction wreathed around 
Picatoo’s face as he listened to the King’s 
decree, for he was almost toothless already, 
through practising upon himself with his 
own instruments; but poor Coofee, who un- 
fortunately possessed a complete set of teeth, 
of which he was very proud, cried aloud in 
horror. 

But his Majesty would not listen. 

“It is too late,” he said; “you must bear 
the consequences of your sin. I have nothing 
more to say, nor can I listen to further 
arguments upon the matter.” 

Then a sudden inspiration came to Coofee, 
and, with a sound of hope in his voice, he 
commenced to expound the following theory. 

“Oh, most gracious King,” he cried, “ we 
are not wholly to blame in this matter, for 
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had the Princess faithfully and truly kept 
her promise to you, and refrained from 
cracking these nuts, we should never have 
had an opportunity for such wrong - doing, 
Besides, I acted under compulsion. It is 
high treason to refuse to obey any member 
of the Royal Family.” 

At this his Majesty became thoughtful, 
for he realised that Coofee spoke truly, and 
that all this trouble had been brought about 
through the disobedience of his daughter, 
whom he had always trusted; and though 
she had, by the breaking off of her engage- 
ment, been most severely punished, he still 
felt very angry with her. 

These indignant reflections were interrupted 
by Moksah herself, who rose from her seat 
by the throne, and, kneeling before her 
father, humbly entreated him to give her a 
hearing. 


“For my _ sake, father, I beg you to 
mitigate the cruel sentence you have just 
pronounced. I alone am to blame in this 


matter, for I broke my promise to you, and, 
in strict defiance of your wishes, used tc 
crack nuts whenever I couid. Picatoo. was 
wrong to leave his surgery so long while in 
search of his own pleasure, and Coofee erred 
in claiming knowledge which, in reality, 
he did not possess. But their faults are as 
nothing in comparison to mine. So, father 
dear, do not make my sorrow greater by 
refusing to grant this request.” 

So the King, feeling that Picatoo and 
Coofee had already received a warning which 
they would never be likely to forget, con- 
sented to do as his daughter wished, and there- 
fore he reluctantly dismissed the fairies from 
his Court. Hardly able to realise that they 
were saved, the two little people departed in 
great glee; while the Princess, her pride 
subdued on account of the ugly gap in her 
mouth, lived to be a comfort and solace to 
his Majesty, and ultimately became the Elf 
Queen, in which capacity she still reigns 
in prosperity and happiness, beloved by her 
subjects on account of the tenderness she 
displays towards the plain and afflicted. 
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A Portion of a Greater Work. 


GREAT modern painter said that he would 
like posterity to be able to say, if the 


®X\§/ smallest portion of one of his canvases 
+ were discovered after the picture had 
perished, “ This, at any rate, was once a portion 
of a great work.” How well it would be for our 


characters, and for the work we have to do, if we 
would give application, earnestness, and thorough- 
ness of this kind to each detail of duty! Our 
work may seem to be of small importance, but 
we should remember that it is a portion 

of a larger work. 


A Munificent Gift. 


THE Horniman Museum, at Forest Hill, 
London, which has now passed into the 
hands of the London County Council, 
was a princely gift on the part of its 
owner to the people of London. The 
museum is a magnificent building, and 
with its library cost the donor between 
£40,000 and £50,000. The grounds, which 
are very extensive, are well wooded, and 
abound in charming walks under the 
shade of old trees; while the terraces 
around the residences command fine 
views. The spacious rooms and galleries 
in the museum are filled with a_ fine 
collection of curiosities and illustrations 
of natural history, which Mr. F. J. 
Horniman, M.P., has collected in his 
travels abroad during the last twenty- 
five years. The treasures in the museum 
alone are valued at £25,000. There are 
about 6,000 volumes in the’ library, 
chiefly relating to natural history and 
science, while there is also a very valu- 
able collection of Bibles. In the Biblical 
section of the museum there are some 
700 volumes. It comprises editions of 
the Bible in the original languages and 
in translations, together with commen- 
taries and works on Biblical history 
and criticism. The oldest Bible is dated 
1476, A valuable and interesting book 
is St. Jerome’s Latin version of the 
Bible (the Vulgate) with the commentary 
of Walafrid Strabo, dated 1480. The 





IN THE 





MASTER’S NAME. 


copy of the sacred scriptures, Biblia (Lyons, 1522), 
is a very interesting volume, and formerly be- 
longed to Martin Luther; it contains notes in 
his handwriting. Indeed, the Biblical scholar 
will find many rare and interesting editions of 
holy writ in the Horniman. Museum library. 
Tyndale’s translation of the New Testament (1538), 
Coverdale’s version of the entire Bible (1550), and the 
Great Bible (1541), with its title-page, said to have 
been designed by Holbein, are rare and valuable 
books. There is also a copy of Whittingham’s 
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ANCIENT ROMAN ALTAR. 


translation of the New Testament, Geneva (1557), 
the basis of the Geneva edition; the first edition 
of the Geneva Bible, dated 1560; the first edition 
of the Rheims version of the New Testament 
(1562) ; the first edition of the Douay version of the 
Old Testament (1609-10); and two issues of the 
first edition of the Authorised Version of 1611. On 
the ground floor of the museum there is a Spanish 
torture chair from the Inquisition—the only one 
in England. It is a horrible-looking instrument, 
and £200 was once paid for it. It is dated 1679. In 
this part of the museum there is a number of 
heathen shrines from Japan, China, and India, and 
also some idols. Not only has the owner given 
the museum and its grounds to the public, but 
also six residences, with five anda half acres of 
ground. It is interesting to note that the income 
from these houses amounts to £600 per annum, so 
the new acquisition will be in great ‘measure self- 
supporting. 


An Ancient Roman Altar. 


STANDING in an upright position beneath the 
western tower of St. Swithin’s Church in Lincoln 
is a curious inscribed stone of great antiquity, 
dating back at least to the time of the occupation 
of the ancient city by the Romans, more than 
seventeen centuries ago. This is a most perfect 
Roman altar, roughly hewn out of one solid 
block of oolite, being three feet in height. At 
the base the breadth is fully one foot eight inches, 
but this gradually decreases to one foot three 
inches towards the top. As the upper part is 
much mutilated, there is only a faint trace of the 
cavity wherein the sacrifice was burned. Various 
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figures of sacrificial vessels are carved on each 
side, such as the pitcher that was required to 
hold the wine, and the small dish with a long 
handle that was invariably used. to pour the 
wine over the oblation. Owing to the altar 
having fallen on its face in a remote past, and 
thus been protected by the soft earth, the sharply 
cut letters of the inscription are still perfectly clear, 


and have been correctly translated: ‘“‘To the 
Goddesses, the Fates, and to the Deities of 
Augustus, Caius Antistius fFrontinus, being 


Curator for the third time, erects this Altar, at 
his own cost.” The worship of the Goddesses 
and the Fates was a peculiarly popular one with 
the Romans, who regarded them with special 
awe as having absolute control over the fortunes 
and destiny of man. Frontinus, who reared the 
altar, is believed to have been a Roman soldier 
much respected by his companions-in-arms, and 
thrice chosen by them to be the special custodian 
of the little pagan edifice where the _ troops 
assembled to offer sacrifices on this ancient altar, 
on the site that St. Swithin’s now occupies. This 
old relic was discovered during excavations for 
the existing western tower of the noble parish 
church, 


“TI ought to have been there.” 


ONE read a striking incident in the London 
papers during the saddest and most anxious 
period of the Transvaal War. On the Monday 


after the death of General Wauchope a man was 
charged, on his own confession, at the Wor- 
ship Street Police Court, with being a deserter 
from the Black Watch. He had deserted eight 
years before, had married and settled in busi- 
ness. He had read on the Sunday of the death of 
General Wauchope, and of the numbers of his old 
comrades who had fallen on the field. He told 
his wife then, for the first time, of his being a 
deserter, and the next morning gave himself up. 
He said to the magistrate that he felt he must 
rejoin them now. In broken accents he said: “I 
knew so many of them, sir. I ought to have been 
there. I’ve got a heart in me, and I want to go 
now.” That man might have seen his old regiment 
on parade, and the: glitter of the pomp and 
pageantry would not have moved him. But the 
picture of his general dead on the field, and of his 
comrades beaten, wounded, fallen in battle, stirred 
his soul as nothing else would, and brought home 
to him the full infamy of his desertion: ‘I ought 
to have been there.” So many a man has dofied 
the uniform of Christ and has striven to forgzet. 
But when he hears of the glory of some great battle 
for righteousness, when some hero falls on that 
field, when he hears of old comrades hardly pressed 
but bearing dauntless hearts, he is smitten with 
the thought, “I ought to have been there.” He 
has forsaken Christ and missed His glory. 


Mind the Children. 

In Miss Edith Henrietta Fowler's story, “A 
Corner of the West,” she tells a pretty incident. 
‘““What are we pulling up for?” as the carriage 
suddenly stopped, and the horses were drawn back 
on their haunches. ‘‘ That is the best thing in the 




















Park,” exclaimed Alison, with a sparkle in her 
eyes, as she noted the reason of the policeman’s 
outstretched hand, which kept back the proud 
procession of horses and carriages. ‘“‘A tiny, ragged 
girl was wheeling a battered perambulator, in 
which sat a wizened, old-faced baby, and a little 
barefooted boy was clinging to her tattered skirt. 
A pitiful and typical group of the great crowd of 
London slum children, who are old almost before 
they have learned to stand on their weak little legs, 
They were crossing over from Knightsbridge, and 
wanted to reach the grass on the other side of the 
drive. And in the great capital of the greatest 
Empire in the world the arm of the law was held 
up in the face of rank and strength and riches to 
help three tiny ragged wayfarers to walk safely 
along their appointed path. Alison felt a thrill 
run through her, and a ridiculous Jump in _ her 
throat at the sight, and all that it meant.” So in 
all our mighty Christian organisations we must 
have a protecting hand for the children and for 
the timid and helpless. We must tarry sometimes 
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cob, while his wife rode on a pillion behind. The 
church itself is a very interesting structure of 
stone and flints in the style known as Early 
English. The chancel contains three table monu- 
ments to three members of the famous De la Pole 
family, Earls and Dukes of Suffolk, whose name 
lives in history. Thus one commemorates Michael 
de la Pole, who died in 1415 at the siege of Harfleur, 
and Catherine his wife; another represents 
William de la Pole, Earl, Marquis, and Duke of 
Suffolk, K.G. He married a grand-daughter of 
Geoffrey Chaucer, and as soldier, admiral, and 
statesman rose high in the service and esteem of the 
king. It was he, however, who was besieged in the 
French war at Jargeau by Joan of Arc and the Duke 
of Alengon, and was obliged to surrender on June 
12th, 1429. In succeeding years the English lost 
several strongholds in Normandy, and, indeed, be- 
tween 1429 and 1431 lost all their possessions ‘in 
France except Calais. The Duke’s policy was re- 
garded as having been disastrous, and after being 
accused by the Commons of selling the realm to 





“MOUNTING STAGE,” 


to guard them, to encourage them, to make the way 
easy and safe for them. 


A “‘Mounting Stage,” Wingfield Church, Suffolk. 


AN interesting relic of the old days, when from 
Scattered farms and lonely hamlets the good folk 
rode to church, may be seen in the churchyard 
wall of the beautiful village church of Wingfield, 
in Suffolk. The mounting stage stands on the 
north side of the church, and from it many a 
mounted his stout 


worthy farmer has no doubt 








WINGFIELD CHURCH, 


Cassell and Co., Ltd.) 
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the French he was banished by the king (Henry VI.) 
for five years, apparently to Flanders. On his way 
thither his ship was intercepted by another English 
vessel, and he was beheaded with a rusty sword, 
half a dozen strokes being required to complete the 
terrible business. His death, which occurred in 
1450, is to this day something of a mystery, and 


his character something of a puzzle. Some re- 
gard him as pious and loyal, others evidently 


have thought him a traitor. His body was thrown 
on Dover beach, and by command of the king re- 
moved to Wingfield, where, after his long and 
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troublous career, he was buried. His son was also 
buried here, John de la Pole, who died in 1491, and 
Lady Elizabeth Plantagenet, his wife. The line 
became extinct with the death of Richard de la Pole, 
son of John, at the battle of Pavia in 1525. And 
here, in this ancient and beautiful church, which has 
remained standing through so many human vicis- 
situdes, one may muse on the mutability of human 
affairs and the changes wrought in human habits 
and customs. Such places help to make history 
very real. 


Discouragers. 


In a telegram from Ladysmith, dated February 
17th, 1900, this piece of news was given: “One 
civilian has been sentenced by court martial to a 
year's imprisonment for causing despondency.” 
This explanation follows: ‘‘He used to be asking 
the pickets of the Devons when they were going 
to walk off to Pretoria, and indulge in other talk 
of the same kind.” Does the punishment seem 
severe? He struck no actual blow for the enemy as 
it seemed. And yet to say even a word that might 
cause despondency at that critical time, when the 
fortunes of the brave garrison and of the townsfolk 
were trembling in the balance, was a crime against 
his country and a wrong to those who were fight- 
ing against desperate odds. Everything depended 
upon maintaining the fine courage of the troops, 
and a discouraging word might lead to a panic that 
would have disastrous consequences. A man who 
is a discourager may do infinite harm to a band 
of sorely pressed Christian workers, while a 
heartening word may bring an accession of 
conquering strength. 


No Lie Harmless. 


A LaDy wrote to a friend of hers: “On the 
sixth of next month I shall be twenty-eight years 
as usual.” This “as usual” points to the lies 
which some women tell about their health and 
think are little harm. All lies, however, whether 
we call them white lies, society lies, or any other 
kind of lies, degrade and injure the character, 
Even if they do no harm to others, they injure 
ourselves. 


THE QUIVER FUNDS. 


THE following is a list of contributions received 
from August Ist up to and including August 28th, 
1901. Subscriptions received after this date will 
be acknowledged next month :— 


For THE QUIVER Waifs’ Fund: An Irish Girl, £1 1s, ; 
M. A. H., 3s.; K., 4s. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: An Trish Girl, £1 1s., 5s., 
and 10s. 6d.; E. G. B., 10s. The following amounts have 
been sent direct: Lex, 53.; J. S., 3s8.; Eira, 2s. 6d.; 
Salisbury, £1; Ruth L., £1. 

For the Children’s Country Holidays Fund: An Irish 
Girl, £1 1s.; A. B., 23.; Miss Terry, 5s. ; M. Smith, 2s. 6d. ; 
M. C., 1s.; M. M. R., 2s. 6d.; A Constant Reader, /s.; 
Bessie A. Watson, 10s.; Arthur P. Frost, 5s.; J. F. T., 1s.; 
An Old Ramsey Reader, 5s.; E. G. B., 10s.; C. F. M., 10s.; 
E. H. F., 5s. 

For the Ragged School Union (Holiday Homes Fund): 
M., Bath, 5s. 

For the Children’s Fresh Air Mission: Ethel Harris, 
Southampton, 1s. 6d. 

For the Church Missionary Society: (Sent direct) 
B. P., 10s. 


THE QUIVER BIBLE CLASS. 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF LESSONS. 


QUESTIONS. 


133. What was the result of Joseph's interpretation of 
Pharaoh’s dream ? 

134. What marks of authority were given by Pharaoh 
to Joseph ? 

135. In what way did Joseph provide against the years 
of famine? 

136. What law was passed in Egypt as the result of the 
famine? 

137. In what way did Joseph, while forgiving his 
brethren, seek to lessen the enormity of their cruelty 
towards him? 

138. Where was the land of Goshen which Joseph 
gave as the future home of his brethren? 

139. What honour did Jacob bestow on the two sons 
of Joseph, Manasseh and Ephraim? 

140. What district in Canaan was assigned by Jacob to 
his son Joseph, as his dying gift, to which reference is 
made in the New Testament? 

141. What assurance did Joseph give to his brethren 
of their return to the land of Canaan? 

142, From what passage should we gather that a long 
time elapsed after the death of Joseph before trouble 
came upon the children of Israel ? 

143, What are we to understand by the words “‘ There 
arose up a.new king over Egypt, which knew not Joseph ’’? 

144. In what way did the king of Egypt seek to 
destroy the power of the Israelites whom he feared ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 1136. 


121. At Mount Seirin the country of Hdem (Gen. xxxii.3). 

122. Because he had acted deceitfully to his brother 
Esau, who had now become a great chief (Gen. xxvii. 35 
and xxxii. 6, 7). 

123. By praying to God for help and sending a present to 
his brother Esau (Gen. xxxii. 9-13). 

12. Woe, sorrow, quarrelling, and sickness, with bitter- 
ness of heart (Prov. xxiii. 29-34). 

125. Immorality and foul language (Prov. xxiii. 33) 

126. Sainson, whom God appointed to deliver Israe] from 
the power of the Philistines (Judges xiii. 5). 

127. When an angel appeared to Manoah to instruct him 
concerning his son Samson (Judges xiii. 20). 

128. Reuben, his eldest brother (Gen. xxxvii. 22). 

129. Because the dreams of Joseph implied that he would 
be the chief among his brethren (Gen. xxxvii. 8, 18). 

130. It is generally supposed that Simeon did so, be- 
cause he was the one whom Joseph caused to be bound 
and put in prison while the others returned home to 
fetch Benjamin (Gen. xlii. 24). 

131. Joseph’s conduct was such that the keeper of the 
prison gave him the supervision of all the other prisoners 
Gen. xxxix. 21-23). 

132. God gave Joseph power to interpret the dream of 
Pharaoh's butler, on account of which he was brought 
from prison to interpret Pharaoh’s dream (Gen. xl. 7-ll 
and xli. 9-16). 
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MR. BARING-GOULD’S HOME, THE MANOR HOUSE, LEW TRENCHARD. 


A New Serial Story by the Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 


N the November number of THE QUIVER, 
the first part of a new volume, we shall 
publish the opening chapters of a story 
of present-day life from the pen of the 

Rev. S. Baring-Gould. The author of ‘ On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers!” is well known as a 
writer of vigorous and striking stories, but 
he has never handled a theme which afforded 
him fuller scope for his powers, or one 
better calculated to kindle the interest and 
rouse the sympathies of readers of THE 
QUIVER, than that which gave him the 
material for 


NEBO, THE NAILER, 


as he calls the new story that he has written 
for THE QUIVER. 

It is not necessary to go abroad to find 
strange types, or a suffering people calling 
aloud for a helper. The nail-makers are a 
class apart in English industry, and nothing 
but close study of them, and the conditions 
under which they live and work, would en- 
title an author to describe them, much less to 
tell a vividstory of love and endeavour, for 
and among the nailers. During visits to the 
nail-making districts of the Midlands, which 
have taken place at intervals over many years, 
Mr. Baring-Gould has made himself familiar 
with every phase of the singularly contrasted 
lives of these workers, among whom are types 
of sturdy independence side by side with 





examples of an abject and humiliating de- 
pendence on the whims of petty tyrants. 
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Amid conditions so strange and characters 
so novel Mr. Baring-Gould’s new story is 
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cast. Nebo, his hero, is himself a nail-maker, impossible to believe his pictures are nog : 
fighting with all the adverse elements of the exaggerated. The reader will not have ad- 
worker’s hard lot, and the opening chapters vanced far in the story before he makes the 
of the tale show how he strove to save his acquaintance of the ‘Allfours” family, of 
sister, Bessie, from the old hard and bad con- whom, writing to the Editor, Mr. Baring- 
ditions. In his effort they are brought into Gould says: ‘Strange as it may seem, the 
contact with another brother and sister, more crippled family of ‘ Allfours’ described in the 
happily situated. Here we have all the material story actually existed. There were three 
for a pure and strong romance, with a back- such families as described, and my account 
ground of strenuous labour to lift the burden of them is not in the least overdrawn.” 
and lighten the lot of the poor nail-makers, It only remains to add, with regard to this 
Our author introduces us to types of original and powerful story, that it is illus. 
character so uncommon that it is almost trated by Mr. John H. Bacon. 
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AN EXTRACT FROM MR. BARING-GOULD’S LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


OUR NOVEMBER NUMBER @ILE CONTAIN, 


SIDE by side with the opening chapters of MR. BARING-GOULD’S New Serial, the first instal- 
ment of a new and powerful story of Scottish life, entitled 

ANOTHER MAN’S MONEY, 
by DAVID LYALL, whose latest and most enthralling love-tale will be illustrated by PERCY 
TARRANT. 

No social question presses itself more earnestly upon the attention of Christian workers 
everywhere than that which goes by the name of overcrowding. In this number will be 
found a striking picture of actual conditions in South London, under the title 

THE CRY OF THE OVERCROWDED, 
by D. L. WOOLMER. [Illustrated from actual photographs specially taken on the spot. 

We hear daily of acts, of heroism performed by land and sea, and all rejoice that 
the heroes should have their meed of reward. But this growing list of national heroes 
is short as compared with the long roll of those who, in all ages and all climes, have suffered, 
fought, and even died for the Faith. These 

HEROES OF GOD 
will form the subject of a series of papers from the pens of eminent and carefully selected 
writers, the first of which will be published in our November number. 


FOUR COMPLETE STORIES 


by popular writers will be included in the same part, which will also contain a valuable 
and suggestive paper from the REV. A. J. HARRISON, B.D., well known as a combatant of 
infidelity and unbelief, under the title of 


DIALOGUES WITH DOUBTERS. 


The DEAN OF GLOUCESTER contributes the first of a short series of papers, based upon 
personal research and observation, and throwing new light upon this always interesting sub- 


ten dacs THE CATACOMBS: A Story and a Lesson. 
Illustrated from original photographs. 


These are only a few items from the varied programme of the first number ot our 
New Volume, which will have for its frontispiece a REMBRANDT PHOTOGRAVURE from the 


Painting 
BETWEEN THE TIDES, 
by WALTER LANGLEY, R.I., which was so greatly admired at the Royal Academy. 


Prinvep By CasseLL & Company, Limirep, La BeLtLe SavuvaGe Lonpon E.C. 





